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PREFACE 

The  &tinctiYe  characteristic  of  this  anthology  is  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  poets  rep- 
resented with  the  ecmsequent  possibility  of  including  an  unusually  liberal  amount  of  the  work 
of  each  author.  In  consulting  anthologies,  the  present  editor  has  felt  that  the  collections  have 
suffered  from  the  attempt  to  include  selections  from  all  the  poets  who  have  risen  above  medioc- 
rity. Such  attempt  has  in  most  cases  resulted  in  an  inadequate  representation  of  the  work  of 
any  one  author.  No  reader  can  feel  that  from  a  single  poem  of  a  half-dozen  stanzas,  or  even 
from  several  short  poems,  he  has  gained  a  fair  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  poetical  qualities  of 
an  author.  Milton's  fame  does  not  rest  iqK>n  L* Allegro,  II  Penaeroso,  and  Lyeidas,  nor  Words- 
worth's upon  Tintem  Abbey  and  the  poems  of  the  We  are  Seven  type.  To  appreciate  the  position 
these  men  ri^tly  occupy  in  literature,  we  must  have  an  acquaintance  with  more  of  their  poetry, 
we  must  read  and  appreciate  some  of  the  larger  and  greater  poems  that  constitute  their  product. 
In  this  belief  the  editor  of  the  present  anthology  has  limited  the  number  of  poets  in  the  period 
between  Chauoer  and  Browning  to  those  he  considers  the  leading  poets,  and  has  thus  enabled 
himself  to  present,  not  only  the  well-known  shorter  pieces  included  in  all  collections,  but  much 
of  those  longer  and  more  important  poems  which  in  the  final  analysis  constitute  the  foundation 
oC  the  authors'  fame. 

Any  anthology  involves  judicious  selection.  That  the  present  one  will  meet  in  all  respects  the 
varying  judgments  of  all  its  readers  is  too  much  to  expect.  One  person  will  criticize  it  for  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  Spenser  as  compared  with  that  devoted  to  Chaucer;  another  will 
query  why  Herrick  should  be  allotted  so  liberal  a  rq)re8entation ;  a  third,  measuring  the  number 
of  poems  and  pages  given  to  the  romantic  authors,  will  accuse  the  editor  of  having  yielded  to 
the  spell  of  the  modem.  Against  such  various  lines  of  criticism  the  editor  has  little  defense  to 
offer.  He  has  tried,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  to  present  a  collection  of  the  best  and 
most  rq>re8entative  poems  of  the  leading  English  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Browning.  He  has 
tried  in  his  selection  to  approximate  the  general  opinion  of  those  worthiest  to  judge. 

The  representation  given  to  one  of  the  poets  in  particdar,  Shakespeare,  will  seem  unduly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  position  he  justly  has  at  the  head  of  English  literature.  Shakespeare,  how- 
ever, IB  primarily  a  dramatist,  and  his  greatest  poetry  is  in  dramatic  form,  not  to  be  separated 
from  its  context  without  notable  loss  of  agnificance.  Hamlet's  Soliloquy,  to  one  unfamiliar 
with  Hamlet's  diaracter  and  problem,  would  lose  much  of  its  force;  Jaques'  dissertation  on  the 
ages  of  man  needs  the  forest  background,  the  Duke  and  his  company  at  their  simple  meal,  and 
a  knowledge  of  Jaques'  character  and  position  to  render  it  vital.  The  editor  has,  therefore,  after 
careful  oooaideration,  confined  the  selections  from  Shakespeare  to  those  pieces  which  are  purely 
poetical  and  depend  little  or  not  at  all  upon  a  dramatic  context. 

The  text  in  this  edition  has  followed  that  of  the  Cambridge  editions  wherever  it  has  been 
poanhle.  Many  of  the  brief  introductory  notes  to  the  separate  selections  have  also  been  adapted 
from  or  taken  bodily  from  the  Cambridge  editions.  The  short  introductory  outline  of  English 
poetiy  is  intended  merely  as  a  framework  in  which  the  reader  may  conveniently  locate  the 
Rspective  poets  represented  in  the  anthology.  In  writing  the  lives  of  these  twenty-one  poets 
the  editor  has  striven  to  summarise  the  most  important  known  facts  and  to  give  in  a  few  words 
a  critaciam  of  the  work  of  each  poet.  In  the  preparation  of  the  glossary  the  attempt  has  been 
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made  to  give  the  modem  aynonjrms  of  the  obiolete»  ardiaic,  and  dialectic  worda  in  the  selectioas 
from  Chauoer»  Spenaer,  Shaketpeare,  and  Bums. 

In  condufion,  the  editor  denres  to  extend  his  thanks  to  the  many  friendf  who  by  their  advice 
and  awiatance  have  helped  to  form  this  anthology.  When  the  project  was  first  considered,  a 
tentative  table  of  contents  was  submitted  to  a  number  of  persons  known  to  be  interested  in  the 
reading  and  study  of  poetry  and  critical  cooperation  was  requested.  Many  of  the  suggestions 
given  in  answer  to  this  request  were  of  great  value  and  were  gladly  adopted.  Lieutenant  Robert 
C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  at  present  assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of  English  and  Hiatoiy  at 
West  Point,  prepared  the  glossary  and  read  the  manuscript  of  the  biographies.  Miss  Irene  W. 
Starr  did  much  of  the  woric  in  making  the  indices.  Above  all,  the  editor's  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  ProfessOT  Henry  A.  Beers,  of  Yale  University,  who  has  given  much  valuable  criticism 
of  the  selections  and  of  the  introductory  outline. 

L.H.  H. 

West  Point,  New  Vork» 
Augwt,  1915. 
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INTRODUCTION 

AN   OUTLINE  SKETCH   OF  ENGLISH   POETRY  FROM 

CHAUCER  TO  BROWNING 

It  is  a  carious  fact  that  in  the  history  of  English  poetry  the  even  centuries  have  been  the 

periods  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  original  production.  The  age  of  Chaucer,  the  rich  and 

exuberant  F-«gligli  renaissance  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  the  new  springtide  of  the  romantic 

revival  came  respectively  in  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  We  do  not 

intend  to  imply  that  poetry  lapsed  in  the  intervals,  that  the  odd  centuries  were  wholly  flat, 

■tale,  and  unprofitable,  nor  do  we  imply  that  all  the  great  poetry  of  our  literature  can  be 

grouped  around  the  even  century  marks.    The  exquisite  lyrics  of  Lovelace  and  Suckling  and 

Hemck,  the  noble  verse  of  Milton,  the  polished  heroic  couplets  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  the  smooth 

melody  and  careful  art  of  Tennyson,  and  the  force  and  inspired  insight  of  Browning  would  at 

oooe  give  us  the  lie.  What  we  do  mean  is  that  the  successive  tides  of  original  poetic  inspiration 

seem  to  have  flowed  with  the  even  and  ebbed  with  the  odd  centuries.  The  Cavalier  lyrists  and 

even  the  sublime  Milton  are  a  continuation  of  the  Eli^bethan  renaissance,  and  no  one  will  deny 

the  debt  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  to  the  poetic  revival  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 

century.  Hence  for  our  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  English  poetry,  we  are  led  to  dwell  with 

^Mcial  emphasis  upon  the  poetry  of  the  age  of  Chaucer,  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  age 

of  Wordsworth. 

I.  The  Chaucerian  Period 
1340-1400 

Any  sketch  of  English  poetry  may  well  begin  with  Chaucer.  Although  it  is  trite  now  to  speak 
ti  him  as  the  "Father  of  English  Poetry,*'  that  phrase  expresses  accurately  his  position  in  thf 
liistory  of  our  poetry.  He  won  his  eminence  under  peculiarly  difficult  conditions.  The  Normas 
Conquest  in  1066  had  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  standard  English  speech  and  had  given 
free  scope  to  the  welter  of  dialects,  the  remnants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  contending  with  the  new 
.\ngk>-Norman.  In  the  field  of  literature,  the  English  were  in  bondage  to  continental  models. 
Hea  dreamed,  maidens  loved,  and  birds  sang  in  England  just  as  they  conventionally  did  in 
Normandy  and  France.  Before  Chaucer,  few  English  works  have  the  native  English  flavor. 

And  what  did  Chaucer  do  that  has  won  him  his  place  as  the  first  of  our  long  line  of  English 
poets?  Where  there  were  no  models  in  English  for  him  to  follow,  he  went  in  the  beginning  to  the 
fiterttures  of  France  and  Italy,  at  first  translating,  paraphrasing,  and  adapting  their  material  to 
His  Tffse;  but  later,  and  herein  his  fame  lies,  he  conceived  (and  executed  in  part)  a  great  original 
Engiiih  poem.  By  his  association  with  continental  Europe  he  tended  to  bring  the  restricted 
Engfiah  world  into  a  doser  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  great  forerunners  of  the  Renaissance. 
Among  the  chaos  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  speech,  he  chose  with  rare  natural  judg- 
ment the  elements  which  combined  strength  and  grace.  With  a  perfect  ear  he  introduced  into 
^ngliih  versification  thoae  meters  and  verse  forms,  with  the  exception  of  the  sonnet  and  the 
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blank  verae,  which  have  been  found  by  suooeeding  generatioDS  of  poets  to  be  best  adapted  ta 
English. 

Entirely  apart  from  these  great  services  to  En^^ish  literature,  Chaucer  deserves  the  name  of 
poet  by  the  character  of  his  work.  More  than  five  hundred  years  have  passed  and  Chaacer'a 
Canterbury  Tales  retain  their  freshness  and  interest,  —  indeed,  their  readers  are  increasing  in 
number  and  in  devotion.  Surely  if  permanence  be  one  of  the  tests  of  literary  worth,  Chaucer's 
poems  have  met  the  requirement  f iklly.  Although  never  a  poet  of  deep  or  sublime  vision,  Chau- 
cer's wide  sympathies,  kindly  humor,  and  accurate  characterization  raise  his  work  to  a  rank 
just  below  that  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth.  He  was  a  bom  story-teller  and  an 
artist  in  words.  Other  poets  of  his  time,  as  Langiand  and  Gower,  had  equal  opportunities,  but 
lacked  the  native  genius  that  has  brought  Chaucer  his  enduring  fame. 

II.  The  Fifteenth  Century 

Chauoei^'s  suec^ssors  in  poetry  during  the  fifteenth  centtkry  paid  loyal  6Ad  sincere  tribnte  to 
his  genius,  and  tried  to  imitate  his  style.  "O  maister  dere  and  fader  reverent,"  says  Oodeve, 
and  Lydgate  in  the  same  decade  speaks  of  *'  My  maister  Chaucer."  These  successors,  however, 
have  coiktributed  little  poetry  of  value.  They  imitated  the  outward  forms,  but  could  not  for 
want  of  genius  infuse  these  forms  with  genuine  emotion  and  vitality.  We  have  nothing  in  their 
work  to  compare  with  the  striking  group  of  living  people  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbwy 
Tales,  or  with  the  genially  garrulous  Wife  of  Bath;  instead,  we  reiui  endless  romances  and 
allegories,  with  the  conventional' poet's  dream  of  Cupid  and  Venus,  and  conventional  birds  nng>- 
ing  in  conventionat  trees  in  a  conventional  month  of  May.  We  have  to  pass  to  the  marvelous 
renaissance  of  the  next  century  to  find  Chaucer's  true  poetic  sucoessord. 

III.  The  Renaissance 

There  have  been  periods  in  history  when  the  civilized  world  seemed  to  shake  itself  free  from 
the  trammels  of  traditional  customs  and  habits  of  thought  and  definitely  to  take  a  step  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  new  and  higher  state  of  existence.  One  of  these  periods,  affecting  not  opnly 
literature,  but  religion,  art,  politics,  social  relations,  and  all  the  other  communal  activities  of 
men,  was  that  of  the  century  between  1450  and  1550.  Beginning,  perhaps,  with  the  diffusion  of 
classical  Greek  learning  that  followed  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  the  new  life  infused 
Italy,  spread  north  into  France,  and  affected  even  fai^«way  England.  Once  started,  it  q>read 
with  accelerated  speed  and  intensity.  The  inspiring  literature  of  the  ancient  high  Greek  civilizi^ 
tion  revivified  thought  and  set  it  moving  in  strange  and  unconventional  channels;  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  brought  the  cost  of  books  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader,  whereas 
before  even  a  small  library  had  been  the  rare  luxury  of  the  wealthy;  the  intrepid  pushing  for- 
ward of  the  boundaries  of  man's  knowledge  of  his  world  by  the  discoveries  of  unsuspected  lands 
and  peoples  across  the  sea  caused  thinkers  to  revise  their  theories  and  question  accepted  author- 
ities; the  revolt  in  the  north  against  the  authority  oi  the  established  Roman  Catholic  Church 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  faith.  It  became  an  age  of  inquiry,  of  search  for  truth  and  knowl- 
edge. In  religion,  in  science,  in  literature,  great  champions  arose  who  thought,  acted,  and  wrote 
under  the  inspiration  of  new  ideals. 

The  new  sense  of  life,  the  renaissance,  did  not  reach  England  until  about  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth.  Under  her  wise  rule,  the  English  nation  seemed  to  expand  with  a  new  sense  of 
importance  and  power.    A  political  solidarity  resulted  from  Henry  VIIFs  policy  toward  the 
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Church  of  Rome,  reaching  its  height  at  the  cniflhing  of  the  Armada  of  the  Cathofic  power  Spain. 
HnmaDists,  like  Erasmus  and  More,  uncloaked  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  time  and  by  precept 
and  implication  pointed  out  the  way  to  better  conditions.  Education  became  fashionable  where 
before  it  had  been  the  acquisition  of  clerics.  The  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  seen  in 
increasing  numbers  at  the  universities.  The  foreign  tour  became  a  necessary  part  of  a  full 
academic  course,  impelling  the  young  men  to  France  and  especially  to  Italy,  then  the  recog- 
nized center  of  art  and  letters. 

In  Engli^  poetry,  the  first  products  of  the  awakening  were  disappointing.  Englishmen  were 
too  absorbed  in  the  political  and  religious  turmoils  incident  to  the  revival  of  learning  to  engage 
in  literature.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  two  young  noblemen  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Henry  Howard,  Earl  ot  Surrey,  circulated  their 
polished  verses  in  manuscript  among  their  courtier  friends  after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian 
litteraH,  Some  years  after  they  were  dead,  these  poems  formed  a  large  part  of  ToUeTs  Miscellany 
(1557).  The  poems  themselves  are  not  valuable  for  their  genuine  inspiration  and  feeling,  but 
for  two  new  verse  fomks  which  they  introduced  into  English  poetry,  namely,  the  sonnet  and  the 
Uank  verse.  Within  fifty  years  these  two  forms,  crudely  used  by  their  originators,  were  the 
mecfia  for  the  greatest  of  our  English  poetry. 

IV.  The  Elizabethan  Period 

In  the  1570*s  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  still  deploring  the  barrenness  of  the  field  of  English  poetiy 
when  with  apparent  suddenness  a  figure  arose  who  summed  up  in  himself  many  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  new  epoch.  A  product  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  university 
life,  iteeped  in  the  classics  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  Italian  literature,  a  gentleman  and  a 
courtier,  Edmund  Spenser,  by  his  first  published  poem.  The  Shephear<rs  Calendar,  in  1579  was 
stamped  at  once  as  a  great  poet.  In  the  same  year  he  was  working  upon  The  Faery  Queen,  three 
books  of  which  were  published  in  1500  and  were  hailed  immediately  as  the  greatest  work  in 
English.  The  new  stanza  form  which  he  used  in  The  Faery  Queen  was  one  of  rare  beauty  and 
fienbility;  his  richness  of  imagination  was  reflected  in  the  romantic  and  gorgeous  pageantry  of 
knights,  dwarfs,  fair  ladies,  horrible  demons  and  dragons,  all  moving  in  the  story  of  a  single 
poem;  his  splendid  idealism  is  shown  in  the  spirit  of  beauty  with  which  all  nature  and  all  com- 
mon things  are  treated;  his  metrical  dldU  and  melody  have  never  been  surpassed  in  English 
poetry.  Spenser  sprang  full-grown  as  the  first  birth  of  the  renaissance  in  English  poetry.  Spen- 
ser many  times  acknowledges  Chaucer  as  his  poetical  father,  but  in  most  ways  he  is  very  differ- 
ent Spenser  has  little  of  the  humor,  the  appreciation  of  the  actual  characters  that  lived  and 
moved  about  him,  the  wide  sympathy  with  men  as  men,  that  has  immortalized  the  Canterbury 
Talet.  Haily  Bailly,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  the  Canon^s  Yeoman,  and  the  rest  of  the  famous  com- 
pany were  beyond  the  power  of  Spenser  to  draw.  His  was  a  world  detached  from  that  of  men,  a 
vorld  peopled  by  incarnated  virtues  and  vices  and  dotted  with  conveniently  located  mountains, 
tskei,  and  grottos.  Spenser  shows  no  supreme  insight  into  human  character  and  motives,  no 
dramatic  genius  to  urge  his  plot  rapidly  to  an  inevitable  conclusion,  indeed,  no  superior  sus- 
Uined  narrative  power;  but  in  his  work  we  feel  the  presence  of  a  vivid  imagination  and  we 
admire  the  perfection  of  verse. 

yfhSk  Spenser  in  remote  Ireland  was  developing  the  allegory  The  Faery  Queen  or  writing  his 
AmoreUi,  the  overwhelming  popularity  of  the  drama  in  England  was  drawing  the  genius  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  day.  Men  whose  individual  talents  might  have  yielded  great  epics  or  supreme 
lyria  wrote  for  the  playhouses  of  London.  Marlow,  the  epic  master  of  the  mighty  line,  Lyly, 
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Greene,  Jonson,  and  the  lyric  Lodge,  all  wrote  chiefly  for  the  stage.  Indeed,  so  notable  is  tlie 
poetic  element  ia  the  Elizabethan  drama  that  the  plays  are  with  justice  ranked  in  English 
poetry  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  English  drama. 

Among  the  Elizabethans  one  name  stands  out  supreme.  In  form  and  craftsmanship  a  prodact 
of  his  age,  Shakespeare  by  his  varied  talents  transcended  the  work  of  all  his  contemporaries. 
How  the  Stratford  lad  who  fled  penniless  to  London  in  1587  developed  into  one  of  the  world's 
great  trilogy  of  poets  is  a  mystery  not  to  be  solved  until  we  know  the  physiological  reasons  for 
genius.  In  his  twenty-three  years  of  youth  at  Stratford  he  learned  to  know  nature  and  country- 
life;  in  the  following  years  in  London,  he  came  into  contact  with  all  the  varied  artificial  life  of 
the  city,  from  the  dregs  into  which  he  must  have  fallen  at  the  beginning  to  the  glitter  of  the 
court  with  which  he  was  familiar  before  the  end.  He  saw  life  from  many  sides  and  with  in- 
spired insight  reproduced  what  he  saw.  In  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  particular  excelleiicies 
of  Shakespeare  we  must  pause.  His  work  reveals  such  depth  of  insight,  such  innate  knowledge 
of  the  springs  and  courses  of  emotion,  such  mastery  of  language,  such  art  without  artifice  that 
we  lack  in  English  the  standards  of  comparison.  He  was  of  his  age  and  yet  superior  to  it.  His 
apprenticeship  was  passed  in  the  London  theaters,  patching  up  old  plays  and  adapting  old 
scenes  to  the  rapidly  changing  demands  of  the  time.  He  graduated  into  an  original  and  success- 
ful playwright.  He  became  shareholder  in  a  theatrical  company,  a  man  of  wealth  and  promi- 
nence. In  an  age  when  the  ponderous  Jonson  was  esteemed  as  the  classical  poet  and  dramatist, 
and  when  the  non-classical  plays  were  looked  upon  as  inferior  art,  Shakespeare  must  have  been 
unconscious  of  the  enduring  literary  value  of  his  work.  He  took  no  care  to  publish  his  work  and 
at  the  prime  of  life  retired  to  live  in  Stratford  as  a  country  gentleman.  Yet  these  despised  pro- 
ductions have  not  only  been  read  by  students  through  the  intervening  centuries,  but  have  actu- 
ally held  the  stage.  Where  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  successors  have  been  forgot- 
ten, Shakespeare  is  studied  and  acted  to-day.  He  has  become  not  alone  an  English  figure,  but  a 
world  figure.  He  was  a  man  "  who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.''  He  has  conunand  of  the 
comic  and  the  tragic,  of  the  humorous  and  of  the  sublime.  His  harp  seems  to  have  all  the  range 
of  man*s  life  and  character,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Country  squires  and  their  hangers- 
on,  rude  artisans,  thieves,  servants,  nobles,  princes,  kings,  fairies,  witches,  magicians,  he  draws 
them  all  in  very  truth.  He  sees  into  the  souls  of  men.  He  truly  is  one  of  those  few  who 

take  upon  'a  the  mystery  of  thinffi. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spiea. 

{a)  THE  METAPHYSICAL  POETS 

While  Shakespeare  was  writing  and  the  greatest  dramatic  products  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
were  on  the  boards,  John  Donne  and  his  followers  were  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
in  their  original  and  peculiar  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson  later  gave  to  these  men  the  name  of  "meta- 
physical poets,"  which  has  clung  to  them  ever  since.  They  were,  indeed,  a  product  of  their  age, 
expressing  the  liberalism  which  is  a  most  striking  characteristic  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Their 
poetry  abounded  in  quaint  conceits,  unexpected  twists  of  thought,  fai^fetched  analogies,  para- 
doxes, hyperboles,  unique  verse  forms,  and  deep  reasoning  on  life,  death,  God,  and  the  soul. 
Since  English  poets  had  been  self-convicted  of  copying  their  thought  and  art  from  other  liter- 
atures, English  readers  hailed  with  approval  the  strange  novelties  of  Donne,  Southwell,  Quarles, 
and  Herbert.  In  the  court  of  James,  himself  an  acute  logician,  a  great  value  was  set  upon  subtle 
metaphysical  distinctions,  so  that  Donne  and  his  school  were  in  their  prime  the  chief  exponents 
of  poetry  in  England.  To-day  those  very  conceits  and  subtleties  which  made  them  acceptable 
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to  their  contemporaries  have  cast  them  into  limbo,  whence  they  are  only  resurrected  to  explain 
inflnences  that  affected  the  work  of  later  and  better  known  poets. 

V.  The  Puritan  Reformation 

The  conflict  between  king  and  Parliament  which  developed  to  a  crisis  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
separated  the  English  into  two  great  parties,  often  popularly  called  the  Cavaliers  and  the 
Roundheads.  With  the  king  stood  the  Cavaliers,  the  nobles  and  courtiers,  gay,  brave,  happy- 
plucky  gentlemen:  with  the  Parliament  stood  the  Puritans  and  the  defenders  of  civil  liberty, 
an  austerely  sincere  minority  too  conmionly  misunderstood  because  of  the  excesses  of  a  small 
party  of  fanatics.     * 

(a)  CAVALIER  POETRY 

The  political  division  of  the  nation  was  reflected  in  the  literature.  Many  of  the  Cavaliers 
vcre  poets,  not  men  who  adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  but  who  looked  upon  the  knack  of 
hitting  off  verses  as  the  proper  acquirement  of  a  gentleman.  Many  of  the  verses  were  coarse  and 
^gar,  many  were  artificial  and  worthless,  but  a  few  were  graceful  and  sincere.  Lovelace;. 
Clevdand,  and  Sir  William  Davenant  were  Cavaliers  who  actually  suffered  for  their  king; 
Sudding,  Carew,  Vaughan«  and  Herrick  sympathized  with  the  king,  although  it  did  not  fall  to 
Uieir  lot  to  bear  martyrdom  for  him. 

The  greatest  of  these  Cavalier  poets  is  Herrick.  A  clergyman  by  profession,  he  was  in  spirit  a 
true  Cavalier,  gay,  witty,  and  worldly.  He  was,  indeed,  by  nature  a  pagan,  preaching  in  his 
poems  a  pagan  creed  and  loving  nature  with  a  pagan  love.  In  his  little  Devonshire  vicarage,  far 
from  the  political  turmoil  of  London,  he  wrought  his  delicate  lyrics.  He  lost  his  churchly  living 
at  the  success  of  the  Puritans,  of  course,  but  regained  it  at  the  Restoration,  and  on  the  whole 
offered  little  from  his  sympathy  for  the  King.  He  was  a  poet  of  exquisite  fancy  and  skilled 
artistry.  As  a  lyrist,  describing  the  rural  scenes  and  customs  in  England  or  addressing  a  dainty 
loTfr-poem  to  an  imaginary  (or  real)  Julia,  he  has  few  superiors  in  English.  He  is  always  the 
artist,  careful  of  his  craftsmanship,  sure  of  his  results.  He  has  left  us  a  larger  and  better  amount 
c(  rene  than  any  other  of  the  Cavaliers. 

{b)  PURITAN   POETRY 

Of  the  Puritans,  lAarvell,  Wither,  and  Milton  stand  out  above  all  others.  In  a  way  Milton, 
greatest  of  these,  has  come  to  express  both  by  his  life  and  work  our  conception  of  the  Puritan 
characteristics.  His  inflexible  and  lofty  purpose,  his  earnestness,  zeal,  self-sacrifice,  integrity, 
and  rigid  morality,  combined  with  a  marked  austerity  of  manner  and  a  narrowness  of  view  in 
certain  ways,  are  what  we  denote  vaguely  by  the  term  "puritanical"  to-day.  In  his  poetry  he 
is  peculiarly  the  poet  of  sublimity.  His  subject  bespeaks  his  nature,  "Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star, 
vid  dwelt  apart.**  The  Miltonic  line  is  a  peal  of  deep  organ  music.  In  his  greatest  poem  he 
^*»n  us  at  once  without  aeeming  effort  to  heights  from  which  we  can  discern  God,  Man,  and 
Satan.  Our  world  with  its  struggling  millions  fades  into  its  proper  perspective,  and  the  great 
essential,  the  justification  of  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  becomes  to  us,  as  it  was  to  the  poet,  fore- 
iBost.  In  his  lesser  poems  as  in  his  greatest  the  same  dignity  and  sustained  power  carry  his 
*hnne  at  once  to  a  height  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  poet.  Even  in  his  early  Hymn  on  The 
^'ativitif  we  find  the  same  intense  and  concentrated  aspiration  that  carried  him  later  to  Paradise 
W  He  never  wrote  an  ignoble  line. 
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VI.  The  Restoration 

The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  reaction  {rom  the 
austerities  of  the  Puritan  rule.  The  worthless  and  licentious  king  infected  all  the  society  of  his 
day,  and  for  a  time  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  was  the  most  serious  business  of  the  time.  Charles 
modeled  his  court  after  the  court  of  France,  centering  in  it  the  fashionable  idleness  of  tlie  timie. 
He  encouraged  in  literature  the  tastes  which  he  fostered  in  his  court,  so  that  for  the  moot  part 
the  Restoration  drama  is  licentious  and  the  Restoration  poetry  is  trifling.  Buddngfaam.  Iloches- 
ter,  Sedley,  Buckhurst,  Sackville,  important  court  poets  in  thdr  time,  are  to^y,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  names  almost  forgotten. 

One  man  of  genius  emerged  from  this  welter  of  poetasters  —  John  Dryden.  He  had  written 
little  before  the  Restoration,  but  with  the  immediate  outburst  of  literature  at  Charles's  return 
he  identified  himself  with  the  court  party  and  began  his  career.  At  first  occupied  with  panegy- 
rics, as  the  fine  Annus  MirabUis,  in  1668  he  set  himself  to  the  more  lucrative  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  England's  foremost  dramatist.  In  1680  he  turned  to  satire*  and 
in  Absalom  and  Aehiiophel  pilloried  the  Whig  leaders  of  the  day.  Two  years  later  he  wrote  a 
remarkable  didactic  poem,  Rriigia  Laid.  After  the  loss  of  all  prospect  of  royal  favor  by  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  he  continued  bravely  at  work  with  his  pen,  writing  Alexander's  Fecut  for  the 
musicians,  translating  numerous  poems  from  the  Latin,  and  composing  his  very  unusual  Fables. 
Dryden's  range  and  versatility  are  remarkable.  He  is  never  sublime  and  seldom  seems  inspired, 
but  he  is  a  careful  artist  in  his  verse  and  has  a  capacity  for  sustained  narrative  and  a  rare 
talent  for  satire.  As  a  poet  he  established  the  heroic  couplet  as  the  standard  medium  for  satire, 
didactic,  and  descriptive  poetry,  thus  ushering  in  the  work  of  Pope  in  the  next  generation. 

VII.  The  Pseudo-Classical  Period 

The  first  balf  of  the  eighteenth  century,  following  the  death  of  Dryden  in  1700,  saw  the  rapid 
increase  of  prose  writing  and  little  new  development  in  poetry.  The  pamphleteer  flooded  the 
stalls  with  political  papers;  the  daily  journals  and  forerunners  of  the  modem  magazines  inter- 
ested people  by  th^r  novelty  and  their  topical  hits;  Richardson  and  Fielding  with  their  prose 
fiction  gained  a  huge  audience.  Poetry  in  the  meanwhile  seemed  to  the  contemporaries  to  have 
been  established  by  Dryden  in  fixed  forms  and  to  be  incapable  of  offering  new  and  unexpected 
sensations.  Readers  admired  art  more  than  force  and  looked  for  polish  rather  than  emotion. 
It  was  a  periwigged  era,  in  art  as  well  as  in  fashion.  Writers  themselves  called  their  age  the 
Augustan  age,  seeing  in  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Johnson,  and  Burke  the  likenesses  of  Horace, 
Virgil,  Cicero,  and  others  who  were  the  glories  of  Latin  letters  in  the  reign  of  Augustus;  but 
modem  critics  prefer  the  term  "classic"  or  "pseudo-classic,"  to  indicate  the  artificiality  as 
opposed  to  art,  the  social  Veneer,  the  formality,  the  adherence  to  fixed  and  accepted  rules,  in 
the  literature  of  the  period.  The  world  of  letters  ran  in  well-worn  grooves;  there  was,  to  con- 
temporaries, an  atmosphere  of  finality  about  art:  civilization  seemed  to  the  conventional  man 
to  have  struggled  to  its  climax,  from  which  no  step  in  advance  was  conceivable. 

The  chief  English  poet  of  the  time,  Alexander  Pope,  expressed  in  his  life  and  his  work  the 
characteristics  we  have  noted.  A  vain,  irritable,  precocious  cripple,  he  was,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  in  1712,  heralded  as  the  first  poet  of  England.  That  position  he 
maintained  until  his  death  thirty-two  years  later.  During  his  supremacy,  genuine  inspiration 
seemed  dead  in  England.  The  impassioned  lyric  passages  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Cavalier  poe- 
try, the  moral  sublimity  of  Milton,  seemed  lost.  The  aim  of  Pope  and  his  followers  was  to  cany 
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Dryden'ff  verse  form  to  its  nth  degree  of  refinement.  In  the  poUsh  and  nice  balance  of  his  lines 
ht  satisfied  his  age,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  sacrificed  the  natural  force  and  strength  inherent 
in  English  expression.  Although  many  of  his  lines  and  phrases  give  such  an  impression  of 
finality  of  form  that  xhey  have  become  axiomatic,  his  poetry  when  read  as  a  whole  paralyzes  our 
tttention  by  its  monotonous  swing  and  balance.  We  must  not,  however,  condemn  Pope  too 
barshly.  He  was  striving  for  the  excellencies  which  were  esteemed  by  his  contemporary  poets 
tod  he  succeeded  beyond  them  all;  Blackmore,  Garth,  Granville,  Walsh,  Pomfret,  Pamell  are 
forgotten  names  to-day,  yet  they  were  all  continuing  the  Dryden  verse  tradition  with  Pope. 
Pope  never  transcended  his  own  time,  never  hy  divine  insight  and  inspiration  saw  and  revealed 
hidden  beauties  of  form,  character,  thought,  and  ideals  in  his  world,  but  he  pictured  in  his  work 
BKire  perfectly  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  the  artificial  and  superficial  qualities  of  the  world 
is  which  he  moved. 

Tlie  principles  of  the  classical  or  pseudo-classical  tehool  were  those  of  Goldsmith,  but,  in 
curious  agreement  with  the  inconsistency  of  this  poet*s  character,  a  tenderness  and  sincerity  of 
tentiment  which  belong  to  a  new  and  different  order  of  poetiy  are  embodied  within  the  classical 
forms  in  his  best  poems.  By  instinct  Goldsmith  was  a  romanticist;  by  training  and  by  association 
be  was  a  classicist.  His  Deserted  Village  is  a  rhymed  essay  comparable  in  style  to  Pope*s  Essay 
M  Man,  It  has  been  redeemed  from  the  oblivion  that  has  been  the  lot  of  so  many  similar  poems 
by  its  direct  and  sincere  human  sympathy,  its  simplicity  of  language  and  vividness  of  charae- 
teriaitioii.  We  may  regret  the  monotony  of  the  rhymed  couplets,  but  we  treasure  the  picture  of 
Adnim,  and  the  village  parson,  and  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  the  spirit  of  ideality  in  which 
<he  whole  scene  is  conceived. 

VIII.  Early  Romanticism 

The  excess  of  polish  and  formality  in  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  his  school  induced  its  own 
nattion^  •  reaction  not  sudden,  violent,  or  universal,  but  none  the  less  significant.  Even  within 
the  lifetime  of  Pope  this  reaction  began  and  it  continued  with  increasing  vigor  after  his  death. 
Thit  TBgne  dinatisfaction  with  current  poetical  standards  and  models  expressed  itself  at  first 
IB  the  revival  of  the  study  of  old  authors.  The  love  for  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Mil- 
toD  had  never  died  away  entirely,  even  in  the  vagaries  of  literary  fashions,  and  the  new  lyrists 
^Kw  inspiration  from  the  works  of  these  poets.  Allan  Ramsay  with  his  Scotch  dialect  poems 
■ad  hb  pastorals,  and  James  Thomson  with  his  Castle  of  Indolence  and  Seasons,  hark  directly 
\mA  to  Spenser;  Collins  and  Gray  are  infused  with  the  spirit  of  Milton,  not  the  Milton  of  Paro' 
im  Lott,  but  the  lyric  Milton  of  the  Nativity  Ode,  of  L* Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  of  Lycidas;  and 
WiRiam  Cowp^  shakes  himself  at  the  end  entirely  free  from  bondage  to  the  contemporary 
Uikms. 

Of  these  foienmtiers  of  th6  new  movement  in  poetry,  Collins  and  Gray  were  greatest,  — 
SKatest  not  because  of  dearer  consciousness  of  the  novelty  of  their  work,  but  because  of  a  truer 
•ad  finer  poetic  inspiration.  These  two  poets  are  always  linked  together  in  literary  history. 
They  both  wrote  exquisite  odes,  they  bbth  were  followers  of  Milton,  they  both  are  now  con- 
adered  as  belonging  spiritually  and  emotionally  to  the  romanticists.  Gray  has  left  a  larger  body 
of  completed  work  than  Collins  and  his  Elegy  has  achieved  a  popularity  that  no  poem  of  Collins 
bss  ever  approached,  yet  many  critics  discern  in  the  work  of  Collins  a  finer  music,  a  more  vivid 
iattgioation,  and  a  truer  sense  of  the  ideal  form  and  expression  than  in  that  of  his  contemporary. 
As  lyrists  in  an  age  when  the  lyric  was  submerged  beneath  a  flood  of  ethic  and  didactic  couplets, 
tliey  together  carry  their  poetic  tradition  from  the  later  Elizabethans  to  within  a  generation  ol 
Wordsworth. 
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Very  different  from  the  work  of  Collins  and  Gray  is  that  of  Cowper,  and  yet  the  latter  is 
equally  opposed  to  the  artistic  standards  of  the  school  of  Pope.  Cowper*s  few  famous  lyrics  (as 
On  Receipt  of  My  Mother* s  Picture,  and  The  Poplar  Field)  are  marked  by  a  sincerity  of  feeling 
and  a  truth  of  expression  not  found  among  the  poets  of  the  pseudo-classical  group,  and  his 
greatest  poem.  The  Task,  is  written  in  an  ea^,  flowing  blank  verse  directly  contrary  in  move^ 
ment  to  the  poised  and  monotonous  heroic  couplets.  But  Cowper's  fame  rests  upon  the  loving 
care  with  which  he  drew  in  The  Task,  a  succession  of  pictures  of  the  scenes,  sounds,  and  incidents 
in  lowly  country  life.  His  is  what  may  be  called  familiar  verse.  It  is  nearest  the  type  and  tone 
of  conversation.  Nothing  in  the  sights  about  him  is  too  trivial  for  passing  comment,  nothing 
too  lowly  for  his  affectionate  interest.  As  we  read  his  verse,  we  are  present  with  him  in  his  walk, 
listening  to  his  gentle  and  sympathetic  descriptions  of  plowman  or  postman,  or  of  woods  or 
brooks.  Though  he  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  philosophic  fervor  and  passionate  force  of  Words- 
worth at  his  best,  he  anticipated  the  latter  poet  in  the  kindly  descriptions  of  humble  country 
fife. 

Shortly  after  the  half-century  mark  was  passed,  new  influences  of  the  first  importance  deter- 
mined the  course  of  the  growing  literary  movement.  The  attention  of  the  world  of  letters  was 
drawn  to  the  great  wealth  of  folklore  poetry  extant  in  out-of-the-way  comers  of  the  world. 
Collections,  discoveries,  translations  set  literary  men  afire  with  a  new  enthusiasm.  Brilliant  char- 
latans took  advantage  of  the  excitement  to  forge  rude  poems  purporting  to  have  been  found  in 
old  churches,  abbeys,  and  the  like.  It  was  the  time  when  Ossian  was  published,  and  when  the 
"marvelous  boy'*  Chatterton  brought  to  London  his  Rowley  forgeries.  Macpherson  in  1760 
published  his  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  Collected  in  the  Highlands;  two  years  later  he  followed 
this  with  the  epic  Fingal,  purporting  to  be 'a  prose  translation  from  the  Gaelic  of  the  poet 
Ossian;  three  years  later  the  scholarly  Percy,  later  bishop  of  the  Irish  Church,  contributed  a 
systematic  collection  of  folk-songs  and  ballads  in  three  volumes,  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry; 
containing  among  many  the  wonderful  Chevy  Chase,  Nut  Brown  Mayde,  and  Battle  of  Otterbum, 
and  in  1770  Percy  widened  the  interest  by  introducing  to  the  contemporary  English  worid  the 
fascinating  rugged  mythology  of  the  old  Danish,  Norse,  and  Icelandic  peoples. 

What  the  work  of  this  unusual  decade  from  1760  to  1770  did  for  the  romantic  movement  was 
to  give  it  definite  models  and,  in  a  way,  recognized  standards  for  a  revolt  against  the  accepted 
formality  of  contemporary  verse.  The  ballads  were  simple  and  rude  compared  with  the  faultless 
style  of  Pope,  but  Pope's  influence  was  waning  fast.  Men  turned  from  the  monotonous  perfec- 
tion of  his  verse  to  thrill  at  the  direct  view  of  nature  and  the  deep  emotion  in  the  old  ballads. 
Sincerity  of  feeling  again  became  vital  to  good  poetry.  The  classicists  fought  to  the  Isst 
scoffed  at  the  rude  verses  of  a  primitive  time,  but  in  the  end  the  romanticists  carried  the  day. 

With  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  ancient  ballad  poetry  came  also  a  general  revival  of  interest 
in  things  of  ancient  time.  Gothic  architecture,  once  despised,  began  to  be  admired;  a  ^moar 
was  cast  by  the  imagination  over  the  past  ages  obscuring  the  elements  of  rudeness,  brutality, 
and  vice,  and  stressing  the  supposed  chivalry,  honor,  and  courage  of  earlier  ages;  the  elemeot 
of  mystery  in  the  unknown  and  unknowable  excited  abnormal  interest;  Horace  Walpole's 
Castle  of  Otranto  was  the  forerunner  of  the  romances  of  terror  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  **Monk" 
Lewis. 

And  then  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  century  came  the  throes  of  the  revolution  across  the 
channel,  exciting  among  many  in  England  the  keenest  interest  and  sympathy.  No  cause  couM 
be  nearer  and  dearer  to  the  English  heart  than  the  cause  of  liberty  for  which  the  French  people 
claimed  to  be  fighting.  Coleridge  was  on  fire  for  the  cause,  and  Wordsworth,  who  was  traveling 
in  France,  was  only  restrained  from  taking  personal  leadership  in  the  Girondist  party  by  the 
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stoppage  of  his  allowances  from  home.  Naturally  mtelligent  people  thought  and  talked  of  little 
dse  fo/yemrs  after  1789. 

Thus,  then,  the  romantic  movement  grew.  Begun  in  tbe  age  of  Pope  by  a  reaction  against  his 
pc4ished  form  and  a  reversion  to  the  variety  and  sincerity  of  feeling  of  the  Elizabethans,  it  was 
deeply  influenced  by  the  growth  of  interest  in  tbe  folk-songs  and  ballads,  by  the  revival  of  a  love 
for  the  mediseval,  and  by  the  struggle  across  the  Channel  for  liberty.  It  was  a  movement  of  rich 
variety,  dominated  by  no  one  school  of  thought  or  method.  The  work  of  one  is  a  return  to  sim- 
plicity of  style,  with  depth  of  thought  and  sincerity  of  emotion,  of  another  is  marked  by  emphar 
sa  upon  the  fantastic,  imaginative  elements  of  medisevalism,  of  another  is  a  modem  rendition 
of  ancient  folklore,  of  another  is  a  fanatical  adherence  to  the  principles  of  freedom.  Each  in  his 
own  «ay  feels  and  interprets  the  new  life  in  English  poetry.  The  romantic  movement  is,  indeed, 
u  Hugo  called  it,  "liberalism  in  literature." 

During  this  period,  in  the  north  arose  a  poet  who,  although  by  birth  and  education  out  of 
touch  with  the  direct  course  of  the  romantic  revival,  exemplified  in  his  lyrics  prominent  ele« 
ments  in  that  movement.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  Robert  Bums.  Born  into  a  life  and 
environment  mmilar  to  those  of  thousands  of  other  Scotch  peasant  boys,  he  rose  by  his  native 
gcmus  to  be  the  foremost  literary  figure  of  his  time.  That  his  irregular  life  brought  its  inev- 
itable result  in  ostracism  and  early  death  cannot  affect  the  beauty  and  melody  of  his  songs. 
In  these  songs.  Bums  is  without  peer.  Love,  humor,  satire,  pathos,  intimate  sympathy  with 
nature  and  with  man,  all  find  a  place  in  them.  He  wrote  poetry  not  by  rule,  but  by  instinct. 
**  Unacquainted  with  the  necessary  requisites  for  commencing  poetry  by  rule,"  he  said  in  his 
first  preface,  "he  sings  the  sentiments  and  manners  he  felt  and  saw  in  himself  and  his  rustic 
compeers  around  him  in  his  and  their  native  language."  He  is  distinctly  the  poet  of  nature, 
opressing  in  simple  familiar  language  the  emotions  common  to  all  men. 

IX.  Romanticism 

llie  conscious  recognition  of  the  new  movement  in  poetry  came  with  the  publication  of  the 
lyneof  Ballads  in  1798.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  collaborated  to  produce  this  thin  volume  of 
poems  written  in  accordance  with  new  and  original  —  so  far  as  classical  rules  went  —  principles 
of  poetry.  Liater  each  of  the  poets  explained  in  prose,  Wordsworth  in  his  Prrfaces  and  Coleridge 
in  his  Biagrapkia  LUeraria,  what  these  new  principles  were,  dwelling  upon  simplicity  of  diction, 
truth  to  nature,  power  of  the  imagination,  and  universality  of  subject-matter.  Wordsworth's 
inastence  upon  universality  of  subject-nuitter  and  simplicity  of  diction  clashed  with  the  beliefs 
of  the  fast-vanishing  classical  school,  for  it  had  long  been  the  belief  that  certain  subjects  and 
AtUAtions  were  in  themselves  peculiarly  adapted  to  poetic  treatment  in  contrast  to  other  sub- 
jects, and  that  the  poet's  task  was  merely  to  give  to  such  subjects  and  situations  their  perfect 
embodiment  in  expression.  Hence  came  the  classical  finish  and  polish,  hence  the  conscious 
vtiBciality  of  much  of  the  work  of  the  classical  school. 

But  after  all,  important  as  the  new  principles  were,  the  romantic  movement  is  not  now  known 
^7  its  principles  so  much  as  by  its  product.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  true  poets,  gifted 
*ith  the  divine  insight  and  faculty  of  expression  that  reveals  to  men  the  unknown  beauties  of 
*-he  world  in  which  they  live.  Wordsworth  was  from  his  youth  peculiarly  sensitive  to  natural 
infloenccs;  he  came  to  believe  all  nature  to  be  directly  infused  with  the  presence  of  a  living  God; 
tod  he  realised  that  the  truth  that  lay  behind  the  universal  experiences  of  men,  the  common 
Punons  and  labors*  hopes  and  fears,  was  the  only  subject  of  poetic  interest.  Nature,  and  man 
future,  were,  therefore*  his  poetic  material.  A  poet,  he  writes,  "is  a  man  speaking  to  men:  a 
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man,  it  is  tttae,  endowed  with  more  lively  aensibility,  more  enthtiaaon  and  tendemeBB,  who  has 
a  greater  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  more  comprehensive  soul,  than  are  suppose  to  be 
oonmion  among  mankind;  a  man  pleased  with  his  own  passions  and  volitions,  and  who  rejoices 
more  than  other  men  in  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  him,  delighting  to  contemplate  similar  voli- 
tions and  passions  as  manifested  in  the  goings-on  of  the  universe,  and  habitually  impelled  to 
create  them  where  he  does  not  find  them." 

Coleridge's  greatest  single  work  was  the  Andent  Mariner,  in  which  he  created  by  imagiiuitiva 
suggestion  an  illusion  of  reality  about  a  supernatural  subject.  Coleridge  represents  a  different 
phase  of  the  revival  from  that  represented  by  Wordsworth,  namely,  the  love  of  the  mysterious 
and  unfathomable  in  nature.  We  see  it  again  in  ChrUtabel,  we  feel  it  in  the  wonderful  veraes  to 
Genevieve,  His  speculative  mind  was  naturally  drawn  to  mysteiy  and  his  poetic  genius  gave  to 
the  mysterious  apt  expression.  His  vivid  imagination,  his  perfect  use  of  suggestion,  his  inspired 
melody  of  verse  stamp  him  naturally  as  the  greater  poet  of  the  two,  but  unhappily  the  promise 
of  his  young  manhood  was  drowned  in  laudanum.  His  later  critical  writings,  great  as  they  are, 
cannot  compensate  us  for  the  loss  to  creative  poetry. 

Tbe  Lyrical  Ballads  were  not  immediatdy  popular.  No  one  could  make  head  or  tail  out  off  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  and  but  very  few  appreciated  Tiniem  Abbey.  The  poetry  was  too  n/ew;  the 
principles  enunciated  (1800)  in  the  preface  were  too  startling.  Tbe  lita«ry  world  could  more 
easily  appreciate  the  first  poetry  of  W^alter  Scott,  which  followed  more  directly  the  natural 
development  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  folk-poetry.  Scott  in  1802-03  published  a  collec- 
tion of  the  MinstreUy  of  the  Scottish  Border  and  followed  this  two  years  later  with  his  first  origi- 
nal poem.  The  Lay  qf  the  Last  Minstrel.  This  narrative  poetry,  vigorous,  heroic,  rapid,  was  at 
once  understood  and  widely  read.  Continuing  in  this  vein,  Scott  poured  forth  tale  after  tale  in 
verse,  awakening  En^nd  and  Scotland  to  a  hi^  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  then  suddenly,  with  the 
rise  of  a  new  star  and  the  relative  decline  in  popularity  of  his  own  poems,  stopped,  turned  to 
prose,  and  with  his  romantic  fiction  achieved  an  even  greater  popularity  than  before. 

Scott*s  poetry  was  both  romantic  and  immediately  popular.  To-day  we  read  it  for  its  absorb- 
ing nanative  interest  rather  than  for  its  hi^  imaginative  quality.  Occasional  songs  and  ballads, 
interspersed  in  the  action  of  his  poems,  show  great  lyrical  genius.  Scott  was  not,  however,  a 
careful  artist:  his  scenes  and  characters  are  hastily  limned  and  then  the  succession  of  incidents 
occupies  all  our  attention. 

X.  Height  op  Romantic  Movement 

As  the  romantic  movement  was  characteristically  a  movement  for  freedom  in  literature,  it 
was  natural  that  in  its  manifestations  it  should  reflect,  more  than  the  literature  of  Pope's  influ- 
ence ever  had,  the  differing  individualities  of  its  writers.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Words- 
worth was  ^  romanticist  by  virtue  of  his  return  to  nature  and  to  simplicity  of  expression,  Cole- 
ridge by  his  strangeness  and  mystery  cloaked  by  an  illusion  of  reality,  and  Scott  by  his  direct 
continuance  of  the  tradition  of  the  old  narrative  ballad  story.  All  of  these  were  for  a  time 
eclipsed  by  a  new  genius  who  won  unprecedented  popular  success  by  the  imaginative  self- 
revelation  of  an  individual  mind  endowed  with  great  energy  and  openly  rebellious  against  the 
social  and  political  constraints  of  the  time.  The  spirit  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  which 
appealed  to  a  very  large  section  of  the  English  people,  found  nowhere  a  more  brilliant  exponent 
than  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron. 

Hie  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  BarM  appeared  in  March  of  1812,  and,  as  Bymii  expressed  it, 
''I  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  n^yself  famous."  The  poet-peer  had  caught  to  a  nicety  the 
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mnftntic  seoribility  of  his  contemporary  world.  Within  the  next  few  years  he  astonished  and 
j^lighfrH  the  fashionable  London  world  with  a  succession  of  poetic  romances,  wildly  extrava^ 
{ant  in  plot,  intensely  individual  in  style,  and  imaginatively  representative  of  the  tacit  unrest 
in  the  social  order  of  his  day.  His  social  ostracism  consequent  upon  his  separation  from  his  wife 
droTe  him  abroad,  whence  he  could  indulge  himself  even  more  freely  in  satire  against  the  bond- 
^e  of  fingliah  conventions  and,  indeed,  of  all  conventions.  His  later  works  are  all  infused  with 
UiiscynicaJ  disparagement  of  social  bonds,  this  cry  of  the  individual  for  freedom.  His  death 
vhen  aiding  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence  crowned  the  work  of  his  life  with  the 
tfoiit  of  self-sacrifice  and  did  much  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  past  misdeeds. 

Aj  a  poet  Byron  was  supremely  gifted.  Through  his  own  intense  individuah'ty  he  caught  a 
iflUTersal  spirit  of  his  time,  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  revolt,  and  embodied  it  in  imaginar 
tirt  forms.  Byrop  was  a  romanticist,  but  a  romanticist  representative  of  his  own  age  rather 
than  of  an  interest  in  and  love  for  the  past. 

With  Bryon  we  may  associate  another  poet  of  revolt,  Shelley.  Shelley,  too,  was  of  noble 

Hoeage,  and  suffered  social  ostracism  because  he  chose  to  break  with  the  conventions  of  English 

•ociety.  Shelley,  too,  found  his  happiness  abroad,  there  composing  many  of  his  greatest  poems. 

Slidley,  too,  was  an  individualist,  but  where  Byron^s  indi>ndualistic  revolt  carried  him  into 

practical  immorality  and  bitter  and  contemptuous  satire  as  a  protest  against  the  hypocrisy  of 

the  smug  London  world,  Shelley  *s  led  him  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal  where  he  endeavored  to 

cRtte  a  lite  free  from  the  constraints  imposed  by  what  he  believed  to  be  ignorance  and  tyranny. 

Few  pn^le  have  been  so  unworldly  as  Shelley.    He  lived  continually  amid  visions  created  by 

lis  own  vivid  imagination.  His  poetry  reflects  the  passionate  fervor  of  his  mental  life:  he  was 

forever  trying  to  cast  in  the  mould  of  language  the  insubstantial  images  that  crowded  upon  him, 

to  6x  indelibly  the  spirit  of  wind,  or  of  the  bird,  or  of  man.  His  task  was  foredoomed  to  failure, 

bat  ia  the  very  failure  lay  success,  for  his  ideals  are  the  ideals  of  all  men  and  the  pain  he  ex- 

prtsei  is  the  commop  agony  we  all  suffer. 

Jolui  Keats,  almost  unnoticed  during  his  life,  has  risen  ip  time  to  a  plac^  beside  Shelley  among 
tiie  poets  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  His  poetry,  however,  and  his  life  were  both  widely 
tiiffercnt from  the  poetiy  and  life  of  Shelley:  there  is  scarcely  more  to  link  their  names  together 
tluB  the  fact  that  they  were  contemporary  lyric  poets.  Keats  was  not  a  poet  of  revolt,  for  dur- 
ing Uw  whole  of  his  short  life  he  kept  aloof  from  human  interests  to  lose  himself  in  his  love  for 
^uty.  He  did  not  condemn  social  customs  because  in  his  poetical  life  he  took  no  interest  in 
tlna.  Poetry  was  to  him  a  passion,  the  very  essence  of  life,  and  the  truth  of  poetry  was  beaiity . 
He  SQq^t  this  beauty  e^>ecially  in  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  past,  not  alone  in  Grecian 
iitentare  but  in  English.  He  enriched  the  romantic  movement  by  recapturing  the  spirit  of  the 
Hinbcthan  poets.  He  was  drawn  to  the  Elizabethans  by  their  splendid  imagery,  their  easy 
w^ng  verse,  their  fieiy  enthusiasm  and  force.  He  attempted  to  treat  the  classical  myths  with 
^  Elizabethan  freedom.  He  sought  for  subjects  in  which  he  might  embody  the  forms  of  beauty 
tbtt  flitted  before  his  imagination.  His  best  work  is  in  poems  like  Lamia  and  The  Eve  of  Si, 
'^fwt^  where  the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  to  him  secondary  to  the  picturesque  situations  and 
^B^voDmeDt  He  excelled  in  gorgeous  word-painting,  visualizing  and  expressing  his  scenes  with 
rare  imagination. 

XI.  The  Victorian  Aps 

^  Irtoiuy  leviyid  cannot  be  niaintained  continuously  at  its  height  of  emotional  inspiration, 
we  may  locate  the  romantic  revival  between  1780  and  18S0;  after  the  latter 
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year  we  pass  by  degrees  into  the  sober  after-thoagfat  of  the  Victorian  era.  Where  the  romantk 
revival  was  marked  by  an  enthusiasm  for  rebellion  against  established  conventions,  a  liberalisfB 
in  art,  a  love  for  the  simple  and  natural,  the  quieter  and  calmer  Victorian  age  is  eharacrterized 
by  introspection  and  by  moral  purpose.  The  new  age  fostered  prose  rather  than  poetry.  A 
large  and  most  important  body  of  prose  criticism  appeared,  showing  how  the  new  age  needed 
time  and  thought  to  assimilate  the  inspired  lessons  of  the  romanticists.  The  novel,  essay,  and 
history  made  greater  strides  than  the  poem.  And  both  in  prose  and  verse  a  strong  underlyini: 
moral  purpose  is  evident,  a  probing  into  reasons  for  social,  civil,  and  religious  ills  and  an  attempt 
to  cure  them. 

Matthew  Arnold  remains  one  of  the  prominent  poets  of  the  period.  He  was  a  highly  educated 
man,  preaching  the  crusade  of  culture  against  philistinism  with  a  passionate  zeal  and  sincerity. 
The  prose  essays  in  criticism  have  established  for  him  a  higher  reputation,  perhaps,  than  has 
his  poetry,  and  yet  he  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  and  the  small  body  of  poetry  he  has  left 
ranks  high. 

In  his  poetry  Arnold  reflects  a  certain  hesitation  and  doubt  on  fundamental  religious  con- 
ceptions. He  inherited  from  his  home  environment  a  positive  belief  in  accepted  dogma,  but  his 
own  intellectual  desire  for  more  and  exact  knowledge  brought  continual  questioning  and  uncer- 
tainty. In  his  poems  are  recurrent  notes  of  sadness  and  regret,  perhaps  inspired  by  his  inward 
struggle  between  faith  and  skepticism.  His  poetry  is  intellectual  rather  than  emotional.  He 
found  his  true  expression  in  his  critical  writings. 

Much  more  completely  than  Arnold  did  Tennyson  reflect  the  temper  of  his  time,  for  where 
Arnold's  range  was  narrow,  Tennyson's  was  broad.  Tennyson  not  only  revealed  contemporary 
doubts  and  fears,  but  also  contemporary  ambitions,  hopes,  enthusiasms,  ideals.  Arnold  was 
critic  as  well  as  poet,  and  inspector  of  schools  and  professor  at  Oxford  as  well  as  critic  and  poet: 
Tennyson  was  only  a  poet;  All  his  life  long,  Tennyson*s  whole  devotion  was  to  poetry.  He  oc- 
cupied a  unique  place,  for  he  was  not  a  poet,  but  the  poet  of  his  country. 

Not  until  1842  was  his  position  established;  after  the  publication  of  his  Poems  in  that  year, 
containing  such  treasures  as  Ulysses  and  Morte  d* Arthur,  his  supremacy  was  never  questioned. 
In  1850  he  succeeded  Wordsworth  as  poet  laureate  and  published  In  Memoriam,  on  which  he 
had  worked  at  intervals  during  the  previous  sixteen  years.  The  last  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King 
appeared  in  1885,  the  first  having  been  written  (not  then  with  a  definite  idea  of  an  epic  cycle) 
more  than  forty  years  before.  He  wrote  steadily  until  the  year  of  his  death,  his  later  works  re- 
taining much  of  the  beauty  and  inspiration  of  his  earlier. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  place  Tennyson  with  certainty  in  his  relative  rank  among  En^ish  poets, 
for  we  are  still  so  near  him  that  the  glamour  of  his  life  and  contemporary  fame  blind  us.  It  h 
doubtful  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  great  original  genius,  the  introducer  of  new  ideas 
into  the  world  of  men.  He  seems  not  so  much  the  leader  of  men  as  their  representative  man. 
He  incorporates  contemporary  ideas  in  verse:  he  does  not  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
He  is  the  result  of  his  age  rather  than  the  creator  of  his  age. 

As  a  poet  Tennyson's  work  is  the  union  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  predecessors:  he  had  the 
visionary  sweetness  of  Spenser,  the  simplicity  of  the  ballads  as  re\nved  in  the  style  of  Words- 
worth, the  majestic  power  of  Milton,  the  beauty  of  Keats.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  with  the  union  of  these  qualities,  each  quality  loses  a  little  of  its  special  perfection.  Perhaps 
we  feel  in  Tennyson  art  rather  than  inspiration,  the  sane  and  worthy  poet  rather  than  the  seer 
whose  fire  is  direct  from  heaven. 

Tennyson  represented  the  emotions  and  ideals  of  his  age:  his  great  contemporary,  Robert 
Browning,  strove  to  pierce  deeper  into  the  individual  soul  in  search  of  the  ultimate  spiritual 
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Movts.  BiDwning's  degree  of  success  may  win  for  him,  in  the  final  judgment  of  men  in  years  to 
CDoie,  a  higher  rank  than  Tennyson.  His  admirers  even  now  place  him  second  only  to  Shake- 


Browning's  ideals  in  poetry  were  of  the  highest.  Were  we  to  judge  him  by  these  he  would 
indeed  rank,  not  below,  but  with,  Shakespeare,  for  he  sought  to  find  the  springs  of  human 
thought,  feeling,  and  action,  and  reveal  them  to  men.  He  had  the  insight  of  a  true  poet,  the 
risioQ  of  a  seer  and  a  prophet.  With  this  he  combined  a  rare  mental  breadth  and  freedom  from 
bias.  He  hated  cant  and  hypocrisy  and  any  evidence  of  these.  He  impresses  us  at  times  as  fain 
to  accept  unquestioningly  the  essential  rightness  of  things  in  this  perplexing  world  of  involved 
an,  suffering,  virtue,  and  happiness;  but  the  man  who  could  write  the  Ring  and  the  Book  can 
aearody  be  aocused  of  narrowness. 

If  Browning  had  this  poetic  insight  and  breadth  of  view,  why  cannot  he  rank  indisputably 
with  our  greatest?  The  diflSculty  lies  in  his  expression.  His  idioms,  his  constructions,  his 
hnguage  have  from  his  first  publications  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the  wide  popular  appre- 
dation  of  his  genius.  His  imaginative  creations,  wonderfully  true  and  beautiful  in  their  con- 
oeption,  are  too  often  misshapen  and  warped  in  their  material  embodiment.  Where  a  reader's 
mental  effort  is  distracted  continually  from  the  idea  to  the  knotty  involved  phrases  and  ejacu- 
htioDs  by  which  the  idea  is  cast  forth,  that  reader  is  likely  to  cease  the  effort.  The  formation 
of  a  Browning  society  in  Browning's  lifetime  was  not  a  compliment  to  the  poet,  but  a  confession 
of  weakness:  it  has  actually  done  him  more  harm  than  good  in  stamping  him  as  the  poet  of  a 
diqiK  rather  than  the  poet  of  mankind.  Shakespeare  needed  no  Shakespearean  society  in  his 
Bielime  to  interpret  his  plays  to  those  who  thronged  daily  to  the  Globe. 

As  time  goes  on,  however,  the  ill-fame  of  Sordello  and  the  ill-advised  eulogies  of  the  Browning 
diqae  are  losing  their  effect,  and  among  an  ever-widening  class  of  cultivated  readers  Browning 

B  being  recognized  as  worthy  to  stand  among  the  great  poetic  creators  in  our  literature.  More 
tod  more  people  are  braving  the  difficulties  of  style  to  grasp  the  imaginative  vision  beneath. 

He  emerges  greater  as  he  is  more  popularly  understood. 

Browning  is  the  last  of  the  giants.  T^th  him  who  died  but  a  generation  ago  this  outline  can 
fitlj  dose.  Mudi  poetry  has  been  written  since  he  died,  but  none  that  bears  the  stamp  of  lasting 
peatneas.  What  figures  are  on  the  horizon  we  can  but  dimly  guess.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we 
cao  fed  sore:  the  age  of  poetry  is  not  gone  and  will  never  go.  So  soon  as  an  inspired  poet  speaks 
to  Dca,  then  will  the  souls  of  men  respond  as  they  have  in  the  past  A  love  of  poetry  is  the 
of  great  thought  and  great  living. 


•    *     •     • 


* 


,  •         • 


GEOFFREY  CHAUCER » 


TRUTH 


BALADE  DE  BON  CONSEYL 

«  ■ 

Flse  fro  the  prees,  and  dwelle  with  soth- 

fiifttnesse, 
Soffjoe  anti)  thy  good,  tboagh  hit  be  smal; 
For  herd  hath  iSite,  and  climbiDg  tikel- 


Prees  hath  envye,  and  wele  blent  overal; 
Savour  no  more  than  thee  bihove  shal ; 
Werk  wel  thy-self,  that  other  folk  canst 

rede; 
And  trouthe  ahal  delivere,  bit  is  no  drede. 

Tempest  thee  noght  al  croked  to  redresse. 
In  trust  of  hir  that  tnrneth  as  a  bal: 
Gret  reste  stant  in  litel  besiuesse;  lo 

And  eek  be  war  to  sporne  ageyn  an  a]; 
StijTe  no^hty  as  doth  the  crokke  with  the 

wal. 
IHiintd  thy-selfy  that  dauntest  otheres  dede; 
And  trootbe  shal  delivere,  hit  is  ho  drede. 

That  thee  is  sent,  reoeyre  in  bnxumnesse. 
The  wrastlitog  for  this  worlde  azeth  a  fal. 
Her  niB  non  boom,  her  nis  but  wildemesse: 
Forth,  pilgrim,  forth  I  Forth,  beste,  oat  of 
thy  stal  I  i8 

Koow  thy  eontree,  look  up,  thank  (rod  of  al; 
Hold  the  hye  wey,  and  lat  thy  gost  thee  lede: 
And  trootne  shal  delivere,  hit  is  no  drede. 

ENVOY 

Tbetf ore,  thou  vaehe,  leve  thyn  old  wreoch- 

ednesse 
Uuto  the  worlde;  leve  now  to  be  thral; 
Crre  him  mercy,  that  of  his  by  goodnesse 
Made  thee  of  noght,  and  in  especial 
l>niw  onto  him,  and  pray  in  general 
For  thee,  and  eek  for  other,  heyenlich  mede; 
And  trouthe  shal  delivere,  hit  is  no  drede. 
Explicit  Le  bon  counseill  de  G.  Chaucer 

•  The  text  Adopted  in  tbeee  axtraoti 


LAK  OF  STEDFASTNESSE 

BALAOE 

SoM  tyme  this  world  was  so  stedfast  and 

stable 
That  mannes  word  was  obligaoioun, 
And  now  hit  is  so  fals  and  deceiyable. 
That  word  and  deed,  as  in  oondusioun, 
Ben  no-thing  lyk,  for  turned  up  so  doun 
Is  al  this  world    for   mede  and  wilful- 

iiesse, 
That  al  is  lost  for  lak  of  stedfastuesse. 

What  maketh  this  world  to  be  so  vari* 

able 
But  lust  that  folk  have  in  dissensioun  ? 
Among  us  now  a  man  is  holde  unable,      to 
But-it  he  can,  by  som  collnsioun, 
Don  his  neighbour  wrong  or  oppressionn. 
What  causeth  this,  but  wilful  wreccbed** 

nesse, 
That  al  is  lost,  for  lak  of  stedfastnesse  ? 

Trouthe  is  put  doun,  resoun  is  holden  fable; 
Vertd  hath  now  no  dominacionn, 
Pitee  exyled,  no  man  is  merciable. 
Through  covetyse  is  blent  discreeionn; 
The  world  hath  mad  a  permutacioun 
Fi-o  right  to  wrong,  fro  trouthe  to  fikel- 
nesse,  m 

Thai  al  is  lust,  for  lak  of  stedfastnesse. 

LENVOY  TO  KINJS  RICHARD 

O  prince,  desyre  to  be  honourable. 
Cherish  thv  folk  and  hate  eztoroioiin  \ 
Suffre  no  thing,  that  may  be  reprevable 
To  thyn  estat,  don  in  thy  region n. 
Shew  forth  thy  swerd  ox  castigacioun, 
Dred  God,  do  law,  love  trouthe  and  worthi' 

nesse. 
And  wed  thy  folk  agein  to  stedfastnesse. 

Explicit 
is  thst  of  the  Bkeat  ediUon.  —Ed. 
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THE   GiXKTERHlIiaY. 

TALES..,/  .  .      •. 

THE  PRDLOGUfi 

Here  biginneth  the  Book  of  the  Tales  of 

Caunterbury 

Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  sote 
Hie  droghte  of  Marche  hath  peroed  to  the 

rote, 
And  hathed  every  Teyne  in  swich  licoor, 
Of  which  vertu  engendred  is  the  flour; 
Whan  2jephirus  eek  with  his  swete  hreeth 
Inspired  hath  in  eyery  holt  and  heeth 
The  tend  re  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  y-ronne, 
Aud  smale  fowles  niaken  melodye, 
That  slepen  al  the  night  with  open  y8,      ic 
(So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages): 
Thau  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrimages 
(And    palmers    for    to    seken    straunge 

strondes) 
To  feme  halwes,  couthe  in  sondry  londes; 
And  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 
Of  Engelond,  to  Caunterhury  they  wende, 
The  holy  blisful  martir  for  to  seke. 
That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  they  were 

seke. 
Bifel  thatf  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 
In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay        ao 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Caunterbury  with  f nl  devout  corage, 
At  night  was  come  in-to  that  hostelrye 
Wei  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  companye, 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  y-falle 
In  felawshipe,  and  pilgrims  were  they  alle, 
That  toward  Caunterbury  wolden  ryde; 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wyde, 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 
And  shortly,  whan  the  sonne  was  to  reste,  30 
So  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  eyerichon, 
That  I  was  of  hir  felawshipe  anon, 
And  made  forward  erly  for  to  ryse, 
To  take  our  wey,  tber  as  I  yow  devyse. 

Butnatheles,  whyl  I  have  tyme  and  space, 
£r  that  I  ferther  in  this  tale  pace, 
Me  thinketh  it  acordaunt  to  resoun, 
To  telle  yow  al  the  condicioun 
Of  ech  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me. 
And  whiche  they  weren,  and  of  what  de- 

gi-ee;  40 

And  eek  in  what  array  that  they  were  inne: 
Aud  at  a  knight  thau  wol  I  first  bigiune. 


A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy 

man. 
That  fro  the  tyme  that  he  first  bigaa 
To  ryden  out,  he  loved  chivalrye, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  aud  corteisye. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre. 
And  therto  hadde  he  riden  (no  man  ferre) 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  hethenesse. 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse.    50 
At  Alisaundre  he  was,  whan  it  was  wonue; 
Ful  ofte  tyme  he  hadde  the  bord  big^nne 
Aboven  alle  naciouns  in  Pruce. 
In  Lettow  hadde  he  reysed  and  in  Race, 
No  Cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degree. 
In  Gemade  at  the  sege  eek  hadde  he  be 
Of  Algezir,  and  riden  in  Belmarye. 
At  Lyeys  was  he,  and  at  Satalye, 
Whan  they  were  wonue;  and  in  the  Grete 

See 
At  many  a  noble  ary  ve  hadde  he  be.  6a 

At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  been  fiftene, 
And  foughten  for  our  feith  at  Tramissene 
In  listes  thryes,  aud  ay  slayn  his  foo. 
This  ilke  worthy  knight  had  been  also 
Somtyme  with  the  lord  of  Palatye, 
.Ageyn  another  hetheu  in  Turkye: 
And  evermore  he  hadde  a  sovereyn  prys. 
And  though  that  he  were  worthy,  he  was  wys» 
And  of  his  port  a?  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  yileinye  ne  sayde  70 

In  al  his  lyf,  un-to  no  maner  wight. 
He  was  a  verray  parfit  gentil  knight. 
But  for  to  tellen  yow  of  his  array, 
His  hors  were  g^e,  but  he  was  uat  gay. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipoun 
Al  bismotered  with  his  habergeoun; 
For  he  was  late  y-come  from  his  viage. 
And  wente  for  to  doon  his  pilgrimage. 
With  him  ther  was  his  sone,  a  yon^ 

Squykr, 
A  loyyere,  aud  a  lusty  bacheler,  80 

With  lokkes  crulle,  as  they  were  leyd  in 

presse. 
Of  twenty  yeer  of  age  he  was,  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  eyeue  leng^he. 
And     wonderly    deliver,    and    greet     of 

strengthe. 
And  he  had  been  somtyme  in  chiyachye. 
In  Flanndres,  in  Artoys,  and  Picardye, 
And  bom  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  lady  grace. 
Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Al  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  whyte  and  rede.   9s 
Singinge  he  was,  or  floy tinge,  al  the  day; 
He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May. 
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Bbort  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  longe  and 

wyde. 
Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hon,  and  faire  ryde. 
He  ooude  songes  make  and  wel  endyte, 
lute  and  eek  dannee,  and  wel  purtreye  and 


So  hote  he  lovede,  that  hy  nightertale 

He  sleep  namore  than  dooth  a  nightingale. 
Curtejs  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 

Aud  rarf  bifqm  his  fader  at  the  table,     xoo 
A  Tkman  hadde  be,  and  servaunts  namo 

At  that  tjme,  for  him  liste  ryde  so; 

And  he  was  clad  in  cote  aud  hood  of  grene; 

A  sheef  of  pecok-arwes  brighte  and  kene 

Under  his  belt  he  bar  ful  thriftily; 

(Wel  eoade  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly: 

His  arwes  drouped  noght  with  fetheres 
lowe). 

And  in  his  hand  he  bar  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-heed  hadde  he,  with  a  bronn  visage. 

Of  wode-eraft  wel  coiide  he  al  the  usage. 

Upon  bis  arm  he  bar  a  eay  bracer,  m 

And  by  his  syde  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 

And  on  that  other  syde  a  gay  daggere, 

Hameised  wel,  and  sharp  as  point  of  spere; 

A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  suver  shene. 

An  bom  he  bar,  the  bawdrik  was  of  grene; 

A  forster  was  he,  soothly,  as  I  gesse. 
Tber  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 

That  of  hir  smyling  was  fnl  simple  and 

coy; 
Hir  gretteste  ooth  was  but  by  sSynt  Loy ; 
Aod  she  was  deped  madame  Eglentyne.  xai 
Ful  wel  she  song  the  service  divyue, 
Entuned  in  hir  nose  fnl  semely; 
And  Frensh  she  spak  ful  faire  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frensh  of  Paris  was  to  hir  uiiknowe. 
At  mete  wel  y-tanght  was  she  with-alle; 
She  leet  no  morsel  from  hir  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  htr  fingres  in  hir  sauce  depe.    129 
Wel  coode  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Tbat  no  drope  ne  fille  np-on  hir  brest. 
la  enrteisje  was  set  ful  muche  hir  lest. 
Hir  over  lippe  wyped  she  so  clene. 
Thai  in  hir  coppe  was  no  f  erthing  sene 
Of  grece,  whan  she  dronken    hadde  hir 

dranghte. 
FqI  semely  after  hir  mete  she  raughte. 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  greet  disport,- 
And  fol  plesaunt,  and  amiable  of  port. 
And  peyned  hir  to  conntrefete  chere 
Of  court,  and  been  estatlich  of  manere,   140 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 
Bot,  for  to  tpeken  of  hir  conscience, 


She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe,  if  that  she  sawe  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or 

bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  had  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rested  flesh,  or  milk  and  wastel-breed. 
But  sore  weep  she  if  oon  of  hem  wf*ie  deed, 
Or  if  men  smoot  it  vfith  a  yerde  smerte  : 
And  al  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte.  150 
Ful  semely  hir  wimpel  pinched  was; 
Hir  nose  tretys;  hir  eyen  greye  as  glas; 
Hir  mouth  ful  smal,  aud  ther-to  softe  and 

reed; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fair  forheed; 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brood,  I  trowe; 
For,  hardily,  she  was  uat  underg^we. 
Ful  fetis  was  hir  cloke,  as  I  was  war. 
Of  smal  coral  aboute  hir  arm  she  bar 
A  peire  of  bedes,  gauded  al  with  g^ene; 
And  ther-on  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful 

shene,  160 

On  which  ther  was  first  write  a  crowned  A, 
And  after.  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

Another  Nonne  with  hir  hadde  she, 
That  was  hir  ohapeleyue,  and  Preesteb 

three. 
A  Moke  ther  was,  a  fair  for  the  mais* 

trye. 
An  out-rydere,  that  lovede  venerye; 
A  manly  man,  to  been  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deyntee  hors  hadde  he  in  stable: 
And,  whan  he  rood,  men  mighte  his  brydel 

here 
Ginelen  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dere,       170 
And  eek  as  loude  as  dooth  the  chapel-belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 
The  reule  of  seint  Maure  or  of  seint  Beneit, 
By-cause  that  it  was  old  and  som-del  streit. 
This  ilke  monk  leet  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  space. 
He  yaf  nat  of  that  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  seitb,  that  hunters  been   nat  holy 

men; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  cloisterlees, 
Is  lykned  til  a  fish  that  is  waterlees;        180 
This  is  to  seyn,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloistre. 
But  thilke  text  held  he  nat  worth  an  oistre; 
And  I  seyde,  his  opinioun  was  good. 
What  sholde  he  studie,  aud  make  himselven 

wood, 
Upon  a  book  in  cloistre  alwey  to  poure, 
Or  swinken  with  his  handes,  and  labonre, 
As  Austin   bit?   How  shal  the  world  be 

served  ? 
Lat  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved* 
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Therfore  he  was  a  pricasour  aright; 
Grehoundes  be  hadlde,  as  swifte  as  fowel  in 

flight;  X90 

Of  priking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  al  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spaze. 
I  seigh  his  sleyes  piirfiled  at  the  houd 
With  grys,  and  that  the  f  jneste  of  a  loud; 
Andf  for  to  festue  his  hood  under  his  chin. 
He  hadde  of  gold  y-wroght  a  curious  piu: 
A  loTC-knotte  in  the  gretter  ende  ther  was. 
His  heed  was  ballea,  that  ^hoon  as  any 

And  eek  his  face,  as  he  had  been  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  ppint;   300 
His  ey^n  stepe,  and  rollinge  in  his  heed. 
That  stemed  as  a  fomeys  of  a  leed; 
His  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  greet  estaL 
Now  oerteinly  he  was  a  fair  prelat; 
He  was  nat  pale  as  a  f or-pyned  goost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  roost. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broun  as  is  a  berye. 
A  Fbebe  ther  was,  a  wantowu  and  a 
merye, 
A  limitour,  a  ful  solempne  man. 
In  alle  the  ordres  f  oure  is  noon  that  can    up 
So  muche  of  daliaunce  and  fair  langage. 
He  hadde  maad  ful  many  a  mariage 
Of  yonge  wommen,  at  his  owne  cost. 
Un-to  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 
Ful  wel  biloved  and  famulier  was  he 
With  franJceleyns  OTcr-^l  in  his  contree, 
And  eek  with  worthy  wommen  of  the  toun: 
For  he  had  power  of  conf essioun, 
As  seyde  him-self,  more  than  a  curaty 
For  his  ordre  he  was  licentiat.  aao 

Ful  swetely  herde  he  confessiotm, 
And  plesaunt  was  his  absolucionn; 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  yeve  penaunce 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pitauno^; 
For  unto  a  povre  ordre  for  to  yive 
Is  si^e  that  a  man  is  wel  y-shriye 
For  if  he  yaf,  he  dorste  maJce  avaunt, 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentaunt. 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte,    339 
He  may  nat  wepe  al-thogh  him  sore  smerte. 
Therfore,  in  stede  of  weping  and  preyeres, 
Men  moot  yeve  silver  to  the  povre  freres. 
His  tipet  was  ay  farsed  ful  of  kiiyves 
And  pinnes,  for  to  yeven  faire  wyres. 
And  certeinly  he  hadde  a  inery  note; 
Wel  coude  he  singe  and  pleyeii  on  a  rote. 
Of  yeddinges  he  bar  utterly  the  prys. 
His  nekke  whyt  was  as  the  fiour-de-lys; 
Ther-to  he  strong  was  as  a  championn. 
He  knew  the  tavernes  wel  in  every  toun. 


Mi 
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And  everich  hostiler  and  tappestere 
fiet  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggestere; 
For  un-to  swich  a  worthy  man  as  ha 
Acorded  nat,  as  by  his  facultee, 
To  have  with  seke  lazars  aqueyntaunce. 
It  ia  nat  honest,  it  may  nat  avaunce 
For  to  delen  with  no  swich  poraille. 
But  al  with  riche  and  sellers  of  vitaulle. 
And  over^,  ther  as  profit  sbolde  afyse^ 
Curteys  he  was,  and  lowly  of  servyse. 
Ther  uas  no  man  no-wher  so  vertuoii^ 
He  was  the  beflte  beggeie  in  his  hous; 
FAnd  yaf  a  certeyn  ferme  for  the  ^raiuit; 
Koon  of  his  hretheren  cam  ther    in   his 

hauQt;] 
For  thogh  a  widwe  hadde  noght  a  nho. 
So  plesaunt  was  his  ' In prindpio* 
Yet  wolde  he  have  a  ferthing,  er  he  wente. 
His  purchas  was  wel  bettze  tlian  his  rente. 
And  n^  he  coude,  as  it  were  ci^ht  a 

whelpe 
In  love-dayes  ther  coude  he  muchel  helpe. 
For  there  he  was  nat  lyk  a  cloisterer,      a6x 
With  a  thredbar  cope,  as  is  a  povre  sooler, 
But  be  was  lyk  a  maister  or  a  pope. 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  semi-cope. 
That  rounded  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presie. 
Somwhat  he  lipsed,  for  his  wantowneaae. 
To    make  his   English   swete  up-on    bis 

ton^; 
And  in  his  harping,  whan  that  he  had 

Bonge, 
His  eyeu  twinkled  in  his  heed  aright. 
As  doon  the  sterres  in  the  frosty  nieht.  270 
This  worthy  limitour  was  cleped  Huberd. 
A  MARCHAirr  wa4  ther  with  a  forked 

herd. 
In  mottelee,  and  ^e  on  horse  he  sat, 
Up-on  his  heed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat; 
His  botes  clasped  faire  and  f etisly. 
His  resons  he  spak  ful  solempnely, 
Souninffe  alway  thencrees  of  his  winning. 
He  woMe  the  see  were  kept  for  any  thing 
Bitwixe  Hiddelbnrgh  and  Orewelle. 
Wel  coude  he  in  eschannge  sheeldes  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  bisette;  adJ 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 
So  estatly  was  he  of  his  govemanuce. 
With  his  bargaynes,  and  with  his  chevi* 

saunce. 
For  sothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle, 
But  sooth  to  seyn,  I  noot  how  men  huD 

calle. 
A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Ozenford  a]§a^ 
That  un-to  logik  hadde  louge  y-go. 
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Ai  lene  was  his  bors  as  is  a  rf^e. 
And  be  nas  nat  right  fat,  I  undertake;    399 
But  loked  holwe,  and  ther-to  soberly. 
Fnl  thredbar  wbs  bis  overest  courtepj; 
For  he  had  geten  bim  yet  no  benefycey 
Ke  was  so  worldly  for  to  have  offyce. 
For  him  was  lever  have  at  his  beddes  heed 
Tventy  bokes,  clad  in  blak  or  reed* 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosopbye, 
Thu  robes  riche,  or  fitbele^  or  gay  sautrye. 
But  al  be  that  he  was  a  philoaophre, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre;       joq 
But  al  that  he  mifhte  of  hit  f  reeudes  hente, 
On  Vokes  and  on  ieminge  he  it  sp^pute, 
AimI  bisily  gan  for  the  sbules  preye 
Of  hem  that  yaf  him  wherewith  to  scoley^^ 
Of  stodie  tooK  he  most  cure  and  most  hede. 
Noghto  word  spak  he  mo^  than  was  nede, 
And  tbat  was  seyd  in  forme  and  reverencei 
And  short  and  qoik,  and  ful  of  by  sentence. 
SooDinge  in  moral  yertu  was  his  specbe,  309 
And  gladly  wolde  be  lerne,and  gladly  teohe. 
A  Sergeant  of  the  Lawb,  war  and  wys, 
Tbat  often  hadde  been  at  the  paryys, 
Ther  was  also,  ful  riche  of  excellency. 
Discreet  he  was,  and  of  gre^t  reverence: 
He  seuied  swieb,  hia  woraes  weren  so  wyse. 
lastyce  he  was  ful  often  in  assyse, 
,  By  patente,  and  by  pleyn  commissioun; 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  heigh  renouta 
Of  fees  and  robea  hadde  he  nmny  oou. 
So  greets  purchasour  was  no-wher  noon.  320 
Al  vas  fee  simple  to  hiin  in  effecty 
His  (Mirehaaiug  mighte  nat  been  infect. 
No-vher  so  bisy  a  man  as  he  ther  nas, 
And  yet  he  semed  bisier  than  he  was. 
Ib  termes  hadde  he  caaa  and  domes  alle. 
That  from  the  tyme  of  king  William  were 

falle. 
^erto  he  eoude  endyte,  and  make  a  thii^, 
Thercottde  no  wight  pinche  at  his  wry  ting; 
And  every  r  tatnt  coude  he  pleyn  by  rote. 
He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a.  medhee  cote      330 
^it  with  aeeint  of  silk,  with  barres  smale; 
Of  bis  array  telle  I  no  lenger  tale. 

A  Frandcleyh  was  in. his  Qompanye; 
^hyt  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  dayesye. 
W  his  coinplexioun  he  was  sangwyn. 
^elloved  he  by  the  morwe a  sop  in  wyn. 
;   To  liren  in  delyt  was  eyer  his  wone, 
i   *or  be  was  Epicurus  owne  sone, 
i   ^t  beeld  opinioun,  that  pleyn  deljt 
I   ^Mverrailyfeliciteeparfyt.  340 

AaboDsboldere,  and  that  a  greet,  was  he; 
oeuit  liiliaa  he  was  in  bis  coutree. 


His  breed,  his  ale,  was  alwey  after  oon; 
A  bettre  envyued  man  was  no-wher  noon. 
With-oute  bake  mete  was  never  bis  bous, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plentevous, 
It  snewed  in  his  bous  of  mete  and  drinke, 
Of  alio  deyntees  that  men  coude  thiuke. 
After  thie  sondry  sesons  of  the  yeer, 
So  chaunged  he,  his  mete  and  his  soper.  350 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe, 
And  many  a  bteem  and  many  a  luce  in 

stewe. 
Wo  was  bis  cook,  bnt-if  his  sauce  were 
Poynannt  and  sharp,  and  redy  al  bis  gere. 
^i8  table  dormant  in  bis  halle  alway 
Stood  redy  coyered  al  the  longe  day. 
At  sessiouns  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire; 
Ful  of  te  tyme  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anlas  and  a  gipser  al  of  silk 
Hen^  at  his  girdel,  why  t  as  morne  milk.   360 
A  sbTrreye  hadde  he  been,  and  a  countour; 
Was  no-wher.  snob  a  worthy  yayasour. 

Ak  Haberdabsher  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Dtere,  and  a  Tapicer, 
Were  with  us  eek,  clothed  in  o  liyeree, 
Of  a  solempne  and  greet  fraternitee. 
Ful  fresh  and  newe  bir  gere  apyked  was; 
Hir  knyyes  were  y-chaped  noght  with  bras, 
But  al  with  silver,  wroght  ful  dene  and 

weel 
Hir  girdles  and  hir  pouches  eyery-deeL  370 
Wei  semed  ech  of  hem  a  fair  burgeys, 
To  sitten  in  a  yeldhalle  on  a  deys. 
£yericb,  for  the  wisdom  that  be  can, 
Was  shaply  for  to  been  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadde  they  y-noeh  and  rente, 
And  eek  hir  wyyes  wolde  it  wel  assente; 
And  elles  certein  were  they  to  blame. 
It  is  fill  fair  to  been  y-dept  **ma  dame,** 
And  goon  to  vigilySs  al  bifore. 
And  haye  a  mantel  royalliche  y-bore.      380 
A  Cook  they  hadde  with  hem  for  the 

nones, 
To  boille  the  chiknes  with  the  marybones. 
And  poudre-marchant  tart*  and  galingale. 
Wel  coude  he  knowe  a  draughte  of  London 

ale. 
He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broille,  and 

frye, 
Maken  mortreux,  and  wel  bake  a  pye. 
But  greet  barm  was  it,  as  it  tboughte  me. 
That  on  bis  shine  a  mormal  hadde  he; 
For  blankmanger,  that  made  he  with  the 

beste. 
A  Shipman  was  ther,  woning  fer  by 

weste :  390 
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For  aught  I  woot,  he  was  of  Dertemouthe. 
He  rood  up-on  a  rouncy,  as  he  couthe, 
)ti  a  gowne  of  falding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagge*«  Langing  on  a  laas  hadde  he 
Aboute  his  nekke  under  his  arm  adoun. 
The  hote  somer  had  maad  his  hewe  al 

broun; 
And,  certeinly,  he  was  a  godd  feLiwe. 
Ful  many  a    draughte    of  wyn    had  he 

y-drawe 
From  Burdeux-ward,  whyl  that  the  chap- 
man sleep. 
Of  nyoe  conscience  took  he  no  keep.        400 
If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  hyer  hond. 
By  water  he  sente  hem  hoom   to  every 

lond. 
But  of  his  craft  to  rekene  wel  his  tydes. 
His  stremes  and  his  daung^rs  him  bisydes, 
His  herberwe  and  his  mone,  his  lodemen- 

age, 
Ther  nas  noon  swich  from  Hulle  to  Cartage. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wys  to  undertake; 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  been 

shake. 
He  knew  wel  alle  the  haveues,  as  they 

were. 
From  Gootland  to  the  cape  of  Finistere,  410 
And  every  cryke  in  Britayne  and  in  Spayne; 
His  barge  y-cleped  was  the  Maudelayne. 
With    us    ther    was    a    Doctoub    of 

Phisyk, 
In  al  this  world  ne  was  ther  noon  him  lyk 
To  speke  of  phisik  and  of  surgerye; 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomye. 
He  kepte  his  pacient  a  ful  greet  del 
In  houres,  by  his  magik  natureL 
Wel  coude  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  pacient.  4^0 

He  knew  the  cause  of  CTcrich  maladye. 
Were  it  of  hoot  or  cold,  or  moiste,  or 

drye, 
And    where    engendred,    and    of    what 

humour; 
He  was  a  verrey  parfit  practisonr. 
The  cause  y-knowe,  and  of  his  harm  the 

rote. 
Anon  he  yaf  the  seke  man  his  bote. 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries, 
To  sende  him  drogges  and  his  letuaries. 
For  ech  of  hem  maide  other  for  to  winne; 
Hir  f reudschipe  nas  nat  uewe  to  biginne. 
Wel  knew  he  the  olde  Esculapius,  431 

And  Deiscorides,  and  eek  Rufus, 
Old  Ypocras,  Haly,  and  G alien; 
Serapion,  Razis,  and  Aviceu; 


Averrois,  Damascien,  and  Constantyn; 
Bernard,  and  Gatesden,  and  Gilbertyn. 
Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he, 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitee. 
But  of  m-eet  norissing  and  digestible. 
His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible.       44s 
In  sang  win  and  in  pers  he  dad  was  al, 
Lyned  with  tafiPata  and  with  sendal; 
Akd  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence; 
He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  pestilence. 
For  gold  in  phisik  is  a  cordial, 
Therfore  he  lovede  gold  in  speciaL 

A  good  Wyf  was  ther  of  bisyde  Bathe, 
But  she  was  som-del  deef,  and  that  was 

scathe. 
Of  dooth-making  she  hadde    swiche  an 

haunt. 
She  passed  hem  of  Ypres  and  of  €raunt.    450 
In  al  the  parissbe  wyf  ue  was  ther  noon 
That    to    the    offring    bifore    hir    sfaolde 

goon; 
And  if  ther  dide,  certeyn,  so  wrooth  was 

she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hir  coverchief s  ful  fyne  were  of  ground ; 
I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  ten  pound 
That  on  a  Sonday  were  upon  hir  heed. 
Hir  hoeen  weren  of  fyn  scarlet  reed, 
Ful  streite  y-teyd,  and  shoos  ful  moiste  and 

newe. 
Bold  was  hir  face,  and  fair,  and  reed  of 

hewe.  460 

She  was  a  worthy  womroan  al  hir  lyve, 
Housbondes  at  chirclie-dore  she  hadde  fyve^ 
Withouten  other  compauye  in  youthe ; 
But  therof  nedeth  nat  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thryes  hadde  slie  been  at  lerusalem; 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  straunge  streem; 
At  Rome  she  hadde  been,  and  at  Boloigne, 
In  €ralice  at  seint  lame,  and  at  Coloigne. 
She  eonde  muche  of  wandring  by  the  weye: 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  soothly  for  to  seye.  470 
Up-on  an  amblere  esily  she  sat, 
Y-wimpled  wel,  and  on  hir  heed  an  hat 
As  brood  as  is  a  bokeler  or  a  targe; 
A  foot-mantel  aboute  hir  hipes  large, 
And  on  hir  feet  a  paire  of  spores  snarpe. 
In  felawschip  wel  coude  die  laughe  and 

carpe. 
Of  remedyes  of  love  she  knew  perchaunce, 
For  she  coude  of  that  art  the  olde  daunee. 

A  good  man  was  ther  of  religioun, 
And  was  a  povre  Persoun  of  a  toun;     4S0 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thoght  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lerued  man,  a  clerk. 
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That  Cristes  gospel  irewely  wolde  preoho; 
His  parisshens  devoatly  wolde  he  teche, 
Beni^ae  he  waa,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversitee  fol  pacient; 
And  Bwich  he  was  y-pieved  ofte  sythes. 
Fal  looth  were  him  to  cunen  for  his  tythes, 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven,  out  of  doute, 
Un-to  his  povre  parisshens  aboute  490 

Of  his  ofEring,  and  eek  of  his  substaunce. 
He  conde  in  litel  thing  han  snGBsaunce. 
Wyd  was  his  parisshe,  and  houses  fer  a- 

sonder, 
But  he  ne  laf te  nat,  for  reyn  ne  thonder, 
In  siknes  nor  in  meschief,  to  visyte 
The  ferreste  in  his  parisshe,  muche  and 

lyte, 
Up-on  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf . 
This  noble  ^nsample  to  his  sheep  he  yaf, 
That  first  he  wcoghte,  and  afterward  he 

tanghte;  499 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  tho  wordes  caughte; 
And  this  figure  he  added  eek  ther-to, 
That  if  gold  ruste,  what  shal  iren  do  ? 
For  if  a  preest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  trustei 
Ko  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  ruste; 
And  shame  it  is,  if  a  preest  take  keep, 
A  shiten  shepherde  and  a  olene  sheep. 
Wei  oghte  a  preest  ensample  for  to  yive, 
By  his  dennesse,  how  that  his  sheep  shold 

Uto. 
He  sette  nat  his  benefice  to  hyre,  509 

And  leet  his  sheep  encombred  in  the  myre, 
And  ran  to  Liondon,  nn-to  seynt  Poules, 
To  seken  him  a  chaunterie  for  soules, 
Or  with  a  bretherhed  to  been  withholde; 
But  dwelte  at  boom,  and  kepte  wel  his 

folde, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  nat  miscarie; 
He  was  a  shepherde  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  yertuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  man  nat  despitous, 
Ne  of  his  speche  daungerons  iie  digne, 
But  in  his  teching  discreet  and  benigne.  sao 
To  drawen  folk  to  heyen  by  f airnesse 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  bisinesse : 
But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat, 
W  hat-so  he  were,  of  heigh  or  lowe  estat. 
Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharply  for  the  nones. 
A  bettre  preest,  I  trowe  that  nowher  noon 

ia. 
He  wayted  after  no  porape  and  reverence, 
Ne  naked  him  a  spyced  conscience, 
But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 
He  tanghte,  and  first  he  fol  wed  it  him- 

selye.  530 


With  him  ther  was  a  Plowman,  was  his 

brother, 
That  hadde  y-lad    of  dong  fnl  many  a 

fother, 
A  trewe  swinker  and  a  good  was  he, 
Livinge  iu  pees  and  parit  chantee. 
God  loved  he  best  with  al  his  hole  herte 
At  alle  tymes,  thogh  him  gamed  or  smerte. 
And  thaune  his  neighebour  right  as  him- 

selve. 
He  woldo  thresshe,  and  ther-to  dyke  and 

delve. 
For  Cristes  sake,  for  every  povre  wight, 
Withonten  hyre,  if  it  lay  in  his  might.     540 
His  tythes  jiayed  he  f ul  faire  and  wel, 
Bothe  of  his  propre  swink  and  his  oatel. 
In  a  tabard  he  rood  upon  a  mere. 

Ther  was  also  a  Reve  and  a  Millere, 
A  Somnour  and  a  Pardoner  also, 
A  Maunciple,  and  my-self ;  ther  were  namo. 
The  MiLLEK  was  a  stout  carl,  for  the 

nones, 
Ful  big  he  was  of  brann,  and  eek  of  bones; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over-al  ther  he  cam. 
At  wrastling  he  wolde  have  alwey  the  ram. 
He  was  short-sholdred,  brood,  a  thikke 

knarre,  551 

Ther  nas  no  dore  that  he  nolde  heve  of 

harre, 
Or  breke  it,  at  a  renuing,  with  his  heed. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  reed. 
And  ther-to  brood,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Up-on  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  luuie 
A  werte,  and  ther^-on  stood  a  tuft  of  heres. 
Reed  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres; 
His  nose-thirles  blake  were  and  wyde. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bar  he  by  his  syde;  560 
His  mouth  as  greet  was  as  a  greet  fomeys. 
He  was  a  langlere  and  a  goliardeys, 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne  and  harlotryes. 
Wel  ooude  he  stelen  com,  and  tollen  thryes; 
And  yet  he  hadde  a  thonibe  of  gold,  pardee. 
A  whyt  cote  and  a  blew  bood  wered  he. 
A  baggepype  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  sowne, 
And  ther-with-al    he    broghte  us   out  of 

towne. 
A  gentil  M  auhciplr  was  ther  of  a  temple. 
Of  which  achatours  mighte  take  exemple 
For  to  be  wyse  in  hying  of  vitaiUe.  571 

For  whether  that  he  payde,  or  took  by 

taille, 
Algate  he  wayted  so  in  his  achat. 
That  he  was  ay  biforn  and  in  good  stat. 
Now  is  nat  that  of  God  a  ful  fair  grace, 
That  swich  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shal  pace 
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The  wisdom  of  an  heep  of  lemed  men  ? 
Of  maistres  hadde  he  mo  than  thiyes  ten, 
That  were  of  la  we  expert  and  curious;    579 
Of  which  ther  were  a  doseyn  in  that  hous, 
Worthy  to  been  stiwardesof  rente  and  lend 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Engelond, 
To  make  him  live  by  his  propre  good. 
In  honour  dettelees,  but  he  were  wood. 
Or  ii?e  as  scarsly  as  him  list  desire; 
And  able  for  to  hel]>en  al  a  shire 
In  any  cas  that  niighte  falle  or  happe; 
And  yit  this  maunciple  sette  hir  aller  cappe. 

The  Rbve  was  a  sclendre  colerik  man, 
His  herd  was  shave  as  ny  as  ever  he  can. 
His  heer  was  by  his  ores  round  y-shom.  591 
His  top  was  dokked  lyk  a  preest  bif om. 
Fnl  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
T-lyk  a  staf ,  ther  was  no  calf  y-sene. 
Wei  coude  he  kepe  a  gemer  aud  a  binne; 
Ther  was  noon  auditoor  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wei  wiste  he,  by  the  droghte,  and  by  the 

reyn, 
The  yelding  of  his  seed,  and  of  his  greyn. 
His  lordes  sheep,  his  neet,  his  dayerye,   S99 
His  swyn,  his  horsyhis  stoor,  and  his  pultrye, 
Was  boolly  in  this  reves  governing, 
And  by  his  covenaunt  yaf  the  rekening. 
Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yeer  of  age; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bringe  him  in  arrerage. 
Ther  nas  baillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hyne, 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleighte  and  his  covyne; 
They  were  adrad  of  him,  as  of  the  deeth. 
His  woning  was  ful  fair  up-oo  an  heetb, 
With  grene  tm^  shadwea  was  his  place. 
He  coude  bettre  than  his  lord  purcbace.  610 
Ful  riche  he  was  astored  prively. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly, 
To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owne  good, 
And  have  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  aud  hood. 
In  youthe  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  mister; 
He  was  a  wel  good  wrighte,  a  carpenter. 
This  reve  sat  up-on  a  f u!  good  stot, 
That  was  al  pomely  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  surcote  of  pers  up-on  he  hade, 
And  by  his  syde  he  bar  a  rusty  blade.      690 
Of  Northfolk  was  this  reve,  of  which  I  telle, 
Bisyde  a  tonn  men  clepen  Baldeswelle. 
Tukked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute, 
Aud  ever  he  rood  the  hindreste  of  our  route. 

A  SoMNOUB  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  hadde  a  fyr-reed  cherubinnes  face, 
For  sawcefleem  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe. 
As  hoot  he  was,  and  lecherous,  as  a  spar  we; 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  piled  herd; 
Of  his  visage  children  were  aferd.  690 


Ther  nas  quik-^ilver,  litarge,  ne  brimstooo, 
Boras,  cemce,  ne  oille  of  tartre  noon, 
Ne  oynement  that  wolde  olense  and  byte, 
That  him  mighte  helpen  of  his  whelkes 

whyte, 
Nor  of  the  knobbes  sittinge  on  his  ehekes. 
Wel  loved  he  garleek,  oynons,  and  eek  lekes, 
And  for  to  drinken  strong  wyn,  reed  as 

blood. 
Thanne  wolde  he  speke,  and  crye  as  he  were 

wood. 
And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  hadde  the 

wyn,  619 

Than  wolde  he  speke  no  word  bat  Latyn. 
A  fewe  termes  hadde  he,  two  or  three, 
That  he  had  lemed  out  of  som  decree; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herde  it  al  the  day; 
And  eek  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  a  lay 
Can  clepen  *  Watte,'  as  well  as  can  the  pope. 
But  who-ao  coude  in  other  thing  him  grope, 
Thanne  hadde  he  spent  al  his  philosophye; 
Ay  <  Questio  quid  iuri$  *  wolde  he  crye. 
He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kinde; 
A  bettre  f^we  sholde  men  noght  finde.  69* 
He  wolde  sufFre,  for  a  quart  of  wyn, 
A  good  felawe  to  have  his  concubyn 
A  twelf-month,  and  excuse  him  atte  f  uUe : 
Fnl  prively  a  finch  eek  coude  he  pulle. 
And  if  he  fond  o-wher  a  good  felawe. 
He  wolde  techen  him  to  have  non  awe. 
In  swich  cas,  of  the  erchedeknes  curs, 
But-if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purs; 
For  in  his  purs  he  sholde  y-punisshed  be. 
*  Purs  is  the  erchedeknes  belle,'  seyde  be. 
But  wel  I  woot  he  lyed  right  in  dede;     661 
Of  cursing  oebte  eoh  gilty  man  him  drede — 
For  ours  woT  slee,  right  as  assoilling  sav- 

eth  — 
And  also  war  him  of  a  ngni/toavit. 
In  daunger  hadde  be  at  his  owne  gyse 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocyse. 
And  knew  hir  counseil,  and  was  al  hir  reed 
A  gerland  hadde  he  set  up-on  his  beed^ 
As  greet  as  it  were  for  an  ale-etake; 
A  bokeler  hadde  he  maad  him  of  a  cake.  M 
With  him  ther  rood  a  gentil  PardonejI 
Of  Rouncival,  his  freend  and  his  compeer. 
That  streight  was  comen  fro  the  court  ol 

Rome. 
Ful  loude  he  song,  <  Com  hider,  love,  to  me. ' 
This  somnour  bar  to  him  a  stif  burdonn. 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  greet  a  sonn. 
This  pardoner  hadde  heer  as  yelow  as  wex^ 
But  smothe  it  heng,  as  dooth  a  strike  of 

Bex; 
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Bj  oances  hense  hia  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
Aiid  ther-with  he  his  shnldres  overspradde; 
Bat  thinne  it  hiy,  hj  colpons  oon  and  oon; 
Bat  hood,  for  loiitee,  ne  wered  he  noon,  68a 
For  it  wa«  trossed  up  in  bis  walet. 
Him  thoaghte,  he  rood  al  of  the  uewe  let; 
Discheyele,  save  his  cappe,  he  rood  al  bare. 
Swiehe  glarinee  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  bare. 
A  Temicle  hadde  he  sowed  on  his  cappe. 
Hb  walet  lay  hifom  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-fal  of  pardoun  come  from  Rome  al 

hoot. 
A  Toys  he  hadde  as  smal  as  hath  a  ffoot.  690 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  sholde  have, 
As  imotlie  it  was  as  it  were  late  y-sbave ; 
I  trowe  he  were  a  gelding  or  a  mare. 
Bat  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwik*into  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swich  another  pardoner. 
Fcyr  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pilwe-beer, 
Which  that,  he  seyde,  was  our  lady  veyl: 
He  seyde,  he  hadde  a  gobet  of  the  seyl 
That  seynt  Peter  hadde,  whan  tluit  he 

wente 
UiKia  the  see,  til  lesa  Crist  him  heute.  700 
He  hadde  a  oroys  of  latonn,  ful  of  stones, 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
Bat  with  thise  relikes,  whan  that  he  fond 
A  povre  person  dwelling  up-on  lond, 
Up-00  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneye 
Than  that  the  person  gat  in  monthes  tweye. 
And  thus,  with  feyned  flaterye  and  lapes. 
He  made  the  person  and  the  peple  his  apes. 
Bat  trewely  to  tellen,  atte  laste, 
He  was  in  efairehe  a  noble  eoclesiaste.      710 
Wei  eoude  he  rede  a  lessoun  or  a  storie, 
Bit  alderbest  he  song  an  ofEertorie; 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 
He  moste  preehe,  and  wel  affyle  his  tonge, 
To  winoe  nlver,  as  he  ful  wel  coiide; 
Therefore  he  song  so  meriely  and  loude. 

Now  have  I  told  you  shortly,  in  a  clause, 
Theitaf ,  tharray,  the  nombre,  and  eek  the 

cause 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  companye 
In  South  werk,  at  this  gentil  hostel  rye,    730 
That  higbte  the  Tabard,  faste  by  the  Belle. 
Bat  now  is  tyroe  to  yow  for  to  telle 
How  that  we  haren  us  that  ilke  night, 
Whan  we  were  in  that  hostelrye  alight. 
And  after  wol  I  telle  of  onr  viage. 
And  al  the  remenaunt  of  our  pilgrimage. 
Bat  first  I  pray  yow,  of  your  curteisye, 
Tbat  ye  narette  it  nat  my  vileinye, 
TWigh  that  I  pleynly  speke  in  this  matere. 
To  telle  yow  hir  woraes  and  hir  chore;   730 


Ne  thogh  I  speke  hir  wordes  properly. 
For  this  ye  knowen  al-so  wel  as  I, 
Wbo-so  shal  telle  a  tale  after  a  man. 
He  moot  reherce,  as  ny  as  ever  be  can, 
Everiob  a  word,  if  it  be  in  bis  charge, 
Al  speke  he  never  so  rudeliche  and  large; 
Or  elles  he  moot  teUe  his  tale  mitrewe, 
Or  feyne  thing,  or  finde  wordes  uewe. 
He  may  nat  spare,  al-thogh  he  were  his 

brother; 
He  moot  as  wel  seye  o  word  as  another.  740 
Crist  spak  him-self  ful  brode  in  holy  writ, 
And  wel  ye  woot,  no  vileinye  is  it. 
Eek  Plato  seith,  who-so  that  can  him  rede. 
The  wordes  mote  be  cosin  to  the  dede. 
Also  I  prey  yow  to  fonreve  it  me, 
Al  have  I  iiat  set  folk  m  hir  degree 
Here  in  this  tale,  as  that  they  sholde  stonde; 
My  wit  is  short,  ye  may  wel  understonde. 

txreetchere  made  our  hoste  us  everichon, 
And  to  the  soper  sette  he  us  anon;  750 

And  served  us  with  vitaille  at  the  beste. 
Strong  was  the  wyn,  and  wel  to  drinks  us 

leste. 
A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with-alle 
For  to  ban  been  a  marshal  in  an  halle; 
A  large  man  he  was  with  eyen  stepe, 
A  fairer  bnrgeys  is  ther  noon  in  Chepef*'^ 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wys,  and  wel  y- 

taught, 
And  of  manhood  him  lakkede  right  naught. 
Eek  therto  he  was  right  a  mery  man. 
And  after  soper  ple^'en  he-  bigan,  760 

And  Bpakof  mirthe  amonges  othere  thinges. 
Whan  that  we  hadde  maad  our  rekeninges; 
And  seyde  thus:  'Now,  lordinges,  trewely. 
Ye  been  to  me  right  welcome  hertely : 
For  by  my  trouthe,  if  that  I  shal  nat  lye, 
I  ne  sangh  this  yeer  so  mery  a  compauye 
At  ones  in  this  herberwe  as  is  now. 
Fayn  wolde  I  doon  yow  mirthe,  wiste  I  how. 
And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  right  now  bithoglit. 
To  doon  yow  ese,  and  it  shal  coste  noght.  770 
Ye  goon  to  Caunterburj;  God  yow  spede. 
The  blisful  martir  quyte  yow  your  mede. 
And  wel  I  woot,  as  ye  goon  by  the  weye. 
Ye  shapen  yow  to  talen  and  to  pleye; 
For  trewely,  confort  ne  mirthe  is  noon 
To  ryde  by  the  weye  doumb  as  a  stoon ;  « 
And  therfore  wol  I  maken  yow  disport, 
As  I  seyde  erst,  and  doon  yow  som  confort. 
And  if  yow  lyketh  alle,  by  oon  assent. 
Now  for  to  stouden  at  my  lugement,       780 
And  for  to  werken  us  I  shal  yow  seye, 
To-morwe,  whan  ye  rydeu  by  the  weye, 
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Now,  by  my  fader  soule,  that  ia  deed. 
But  ye  be  merye,  I  wol  yewe  yow  myn  heed. 
Hold  np  your  bond,  withouten  more  speche.' 
Our  counseil  was  nat  louge  for  to  sedie; 
Uh  thougbte  it  was  noght  worth  to  make  it 

wys. 
And  grauuted  him  withouten  more  avys, 
And  had  him  seye  his  verdit,  as  him  leste. 
*LfOxdingeSy'  quod  he,  'now  herkueth  for 

the  beste;  790 

But  tak  it  not,  I  prey  yow,  in  desdeyn; 
This  is  the  poynt,  to  spekeu  short  and  pleyn 
That  ech  of  yow,  to  shorte  with  your  weye, 
In  this  Tiage,  shal  telle  tales  tweye, 
To  Caunterbury-ward,  I  mene  it  so, 
And  hom-ward  he  shul  tellen  othere  two, 
Of  aventures  that  whylom  ban  bifalle. 
And  which  of  yow  that  bereth  him  best  of 

alle, 
That  is  to  seyn,  that  telleth  in  this  cas 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas,     800 
Shal  have  a  soper  at  our  aller  cost 
Here  in  this  place,  sitting  by  this  post, 
Whan  that  we  come  agayn  fro  Cauiiterbury. 
And  for  to  make  yow  the  more  mery, 
I  wol  my-selyen  gladly  with  yow  ryae. 
Right  at  myn  owne  cost,  and  be  your  gyde. 
And  who-90  wol  my  lugement  withseye 
Shal  paye  al  that  we  spenden  by  the  weye. 
And  if  ye  Touche-sauf  that  it  be  so, 
Tel  me  anon,  with-outen  wordes  mo,       810 
And  I  wol  erly  shape  me  therfore.' 

This  thing  was  graunted,  and  our  othes 

swore 
With  ful  glad  herte,  and  preyden  him  also 
That  he  wold  yonche-sauf  for  to  do  so, 
And  that  he  wolde  been  our  goYcmour, 
And  of  our  tales  luge  and  reportour. 
And  sette  a  soper  at  a  certeyu  prys; 
And  we  wold  reuled  been  at  his  devys. 
In  heigli  and  lowe;  and  tlius,  by  oon  assent. 
We  heen  acorded  to  his  lugement.  Sao 

And  ther-up-on  the  wyn  was  fet  anon; 
We  dronken,  and  to  reste  wente  echon, 
W^ith-outen  any  leuger  taryinge. 

A-morwe,  whan  that  day  biganto  springe. 
Up  roos  our  host,  and  was  our  alter  cok. 
And  gad  rede  us  togidre,  alle  in  a  fiok. 
And  forth  we  rid  en,  a  litel  more  than  pas, 
Un-to  the  watering  of  seint  Thomas. 
And  there  our  host  bigan  liis  hors  areste, 
And  seydt;  *Lordiuges,  herkneth,  if  yow 

leste.  830 

Ye  woot  your  forward,  and  I  it  j'ow  recorde. 
If  oven-song  and  morwe-song  acorde, 


Lat  se  now  who  ihal  telle  the  firste  tale. 
As  ever  mote  I  drinke  wyn  or  ale, 
Who-so  be  rebel  to  my  lugement 
Shal  paye  for  al  that  by  the  weye  is  spent 
Now  diaweth  cut,  er  that  we  ferrer  twinne; 
He  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shal  bi- 
ginne.' 

If^e  tndeth  the  prolog  of  this  book. 

THE   PRIORESSES   PROLOGUE 

Bihold  the  mery  wordes  of  the  Host  to  the 
Shipman  and  to  the  lady  Prioresse 

'Wel  seyd,  by  ccrpm  dominu$^  quod  our 
hoste, 

*  Now  loDge  moot  thou  sayle  by  the  eoste. 
Sir  geutil  maister,  geutil  murineerl 

God  yeve  this  movdc  a  thousand  last  quad 

yeer! 
A  hal  felawes!  beth  ware  of  swiche  a 

lapel 
The  mo  UK  putte  in  the  mannes  hood  an 

ape, 
And  in  his  wyres  eek,  by  seint  Anstinl 
Draweth  no  monkes  more  un-to  your  in. 
But  now  passe  over,  and  lat  us  seke 

aboute, 
Who  shal  now  telle  first,  of  al  this  route,  10 
Another  tale;'   and   with    that   word   he 

sayde, 
As  curteisly  as  it  had  been  a  mayde, 

*  My  lady  Prioresse,  by  your  leve. 

So  that  I  wiste  I  sholde  yow  nat  greve, 
I  wolde  demen  that  ye  tellen  sholde 
A  tale  next,  if  so  were  that  ye  wolde. 
Now  wol  ye  vouche-sauf,  my  lady  dere  ?  * 
'  Gladly,'  quod  she,  and  seyde  as  ye  shal 
here. 

Explicit 

THE   PRIORESSES   TALE 

THE  PROLOGE  OF  THE  PRIORESSES  TALE 

Domitie^  dominus  noster 

O  LORD  our  lord,  thy  name  how  merveil- 

lous 
Is  in  this  large  worlde  y-spnd  —  quod 

she:  — 
For  noght  only  thy  laude  precious 
Parfoumed  is  by  men  of  dignitee, 
But  by  the  mouth  of  children  thy  bountee 
Parfoumed  is,  for  on  the  brest  soukinc^ 
Som  tyme  she  wen  they  thyn  heryinge. 
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II 


Wlierfor  in  laude,  as  I  best  can  or  may, 
Of  thee,  and  of  the  whjte  lily  flonr  9 

Which  that  thee  bar,  and  ia  a  mayde  alway, 
To  telle  a  storie  I  wol  do  my  labour; 
Not  that  I  may  encresen  hir  Iionour; 
For  she  hir-self  is  honour,  aud  the  rote 
Of  bountee,  next    hir   sone,    aud    soules 
bote.— 

0  rooder  mayde  f  O  mayde  rooder  free  I 
0  bosh    unbreut,    breuninge    in    Moyses 

sighte, 
Thtt  ravisedest  donn  fro  the  deitee, 
lliargh  thyn  humblesse,  the  goost  that  in 

thalighte, 
Of  whos  verta,  whan  he  thyn  herte  lighte, 
CoDoeived  was  the  fadres  sapience,  so 

Help  me  to  telle  it  in  thy  reverence  I 

Lady !  thy  boantee,  thy  magnifleence, 

Thj  rertn,  and  thy  grete  hnmilitee 

Ther  may  no  tonge  expresse  in  no  science; 

For  som-tyme,  lady,  er  men  praye  to  thee, 

Thou  goost  biforu  of  thy  benignitee, 

And  getest  us  the  light,  thurgh  thy  pre* 

yere, 
To  gyden  us  un-to  thy  sone  so  dere. 

Mr  conning  is  so  wayk,  O  blisfnl  queue, 
For  to  declare  thy  grete  worthiuesse,        30 
That  I  ne  may  the  weighte  nat  sustene, 
Bot  as  a  child  of  twelf  monthe   old,  or 

lesse. 
That  can  nnnethes  any  word  expresse, 
Right  so  fare  I,  and  therfor  I  yow  preye, 
Gjdeth  my  song  that  I  shal  of  yow  seye. 

Explicit 

Hire  biginneth  the  Prioresses  Tale 

Ther  was  in  Asie,  in  a  greet  eitee, 
Amonges  Cristen  folk,  a  lewerye, 
StistcDed  by  a  lord  of  that  con  tree 
For  fonle  ustire  and  lucre  of  vilanye, 
Hateful  to  Crist  and  to  his  conipanye;      40 
And  thorgh  the  strete  men  niighte  ryde  or 

wende, 
For  it  was  free,  and  open  at  either  ende. 

A  titel  seole  of  Cristen  folk  ther  stood 
Doan  at  the  ferther  ende,  in  which  ther 

were 
Children    an    beep,    y-eomen    of  Cristen 

blood. 
That  lemed  in  that  scole  yeer  by  yere 


Swich  manor  doctrine  as  men  used  there, 
This  is  to  seyu,  to  sing^n  and  to  rede. 
As  smale  childreu  doun  in  hir  childhede. 

Among  thise  children  was  a  widwes  sone,  50 
A  litel  clergeon,  seven  yeer  of  age, 
That  day  by  day  to  scole  was  hb  woiie, 
And  eek  also,  wber-as  he  saugh  thimage 
Of  Cristes  moder,  hadde  he  in  usage, 
As  him  was  taught,  to  knele  adoun  and 

seye 
His  Ame  Marie,  as  he  goth  by  the  weye. 

Thus  hath  this  widwe  hir  litel  sone  y-taugbt 
Our  blisful  lady,  Cristes  moder  dere. 
To  worshipe  ay,  and  he  forgat  it  naught, 
For  sely  child  wol  alday  sone  lere;  60 

But  ay,  whau  I  remembre  ou  this  matere, 
Seint  Nieholas  staiit  ever  in  my  presence. 
For  he  so  yoiig  to  Crist  did  reverence. 

This  litel  child,  his  litel  book  lerninge, 
As  he  sat  in  the  scole  at  his  prymer. 
He  Alma  redemptoris  herde  smge. 
As  childreu  lerned  hir  autiphoner; 
And,  as  he  dorste,  he  drough  him  ner  aud 

ner, 
And  herkued  ay  the  wordes  and  the  note. 
Till  he  the  firste  vers  coude  al  by  rote.     70 

Noght  wiste  he  what  this  Latin  was  to  seye, 
For  he  so  yong  and  tendre  was  of  age; 
But  on  a  day  his  felaw  gan  he  preye 
Texponndeu  him  this  song  in  his  langage, 
Or  telle  him  why  this  sone:  was  in  usage; 
This  preyde  he  him  to  construe  aud  declare 
Fnl  ofte  t^me  upon  his  knowes  bare. 

His  felaw,  which  that  elder  was  thnn  he, 
Answerde  him  thus:  *  this  song,  I  have  herd 

seye. 
Was  maked  of  our  blisful  lady  free,  80 

Hir  to  salue,  and  eek  hir  for  to  preye 
To  been   our   help  and   socour  whau  we 

deye 
I  can  no  more  expounde  in  this  matere; 
I  leme  song,  I  can  but  smal  grammere.' 

*  And  is  this  song  maked  in  reverence 
Of  Cristes  moder  ? '  seyde  this  innocent; 
<  Now  certes,  I  wol  do  my  diligence 
To  conne  it  al,  er  Cristemasse  is  went; 
Though  that  I  for  my  prymer  shal  be  shent. 
And  shal  be  beten  thrySs  in  an  houre,      90 
I  wol  it  conne,  our  lady  for  to  hononre.' 
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His  felaw  taughte  him  homward  prively, 
Fro  day  to  day,  til  he  coude  it  by  rote. 
And  than  he  sone  it  wel  and  boldely 
Fro  word  to  word,  acording  with  the  note; 
Twy@8  a  day  it  passed  thiirgh  his  throte, 
To  scoleward  and  homward  whan  he  wente; 
On  Cristes  moder  set  was  his  entente. 

As  I  have  seyd,  thurgh-out  the  lewerye 
This  litel  ohild,  as  he  cam  to  and  fro,      loo 
Ful  merily  than  wolde  he  singe,  and  orye 

0  Alma  redemptoris  eTer-mo. 

The  swetnes  hath  his  herte  perced  so 
Of  Cristes  moder,  that,  to  hir  to  preye. 
He  can  nat  stinte  of  singing  by  the  weye. 

Our  iirste  fo,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 
That  hath  in  lewes  herte  his  waspes  nest, 
Up  swal,  and  seide, '  o  Hebraik  peple,allais! 
Is  this  to  Yow  a  thing  that  is  honest,        109 
That  swich  a  boy  shal  walken  as  him  lest 
In  your  despyt,  and  singe  of  swich  sentence, 
Which  is  agayn  your  lawes  reverence  ? ' 

Fro  thennes  forth  the  lewes  han  conspyred 
This  innocent  out  of  this  world  to  chace; 
An  homicyde  ther-to  han  they  hyred, 
That  in  an  aley  hadde  a  privee  place ; 
And  as  the  child  gan  for-by  for  to  pRce, 
This  carsed  lew  him  hente  and  heeld  him 

faste. 
And  kitte  his  throte,  and  in  a  pit  him  caste. 

1  seye  that  in  a  wardrobe  they  him  threwe 
Wher-as  these  lewes  piirgen  hir  entraille. 
O  cursed  folk  of  Heroides  al  newe,  laa 
What  may  your  yvel  entente  yow  avaiUe  ? 
Mordre  wol  out,  certein,  it  wol  nat  faille. 
And  namely  ther  thonour  of  god  shal  sprede. 
The  blood  out  cryeth  on  your  cursed  dede. 

*  O  martir,  souded  to  virginitee, 

Now  maystou  siugen,  folwing  ever  in  oon 
The  whyte  lamb  celestial,'  quod  she,        129 

*  Of  which  the  grete  evang^elist,  seint  lohn. 
In  Pathmos  wroot,  which  seith  that  they 

that  goon 
Biforn  this  lamb,  and  singe  a  song  al  newe. 
That  never,  fleshly,  wommeu  they  ne  knewe.' 

This  povre  widwe  awaiteth  al  that  night 
After  hir  litel  child,  but  he  cam  noght; 
For  which,  as  sone  as  it  was  dayes  light, 
With  face  pale  of  drede  land  bisy  thoght, 
She  hath  at  scole  and  elles-wher  him  soght. 


Til  finally  she  gan  so  fer  espye 
That  he  last  seyn  was  in  thelewezye. 


M« 


With  modres  pitee  in  hir  brest  enclosed. 
She  gooth,  as  she  were  half  out  of  hir  minde. 
To  every  place  wher  she  hath  supposed 
By  lyklihede  hir  litel  child  to  finde  ; 
And  ever  on  Cristes  moder  meke  and  kinde 
She  cryde,  and  atte  laste  thus  she  wro^hte. 
Among  the  cursed  lewes  she  him  soghte. 

She  frayneth  and  she  preyeth  pitoosly 
To  every  lew  that  dwelte  in  thilke  place,  149 
To  telle  hir,  if  hir  child  wente  oght  for-by. 
They  seyde,  *  nay ';  but  lesu,  of  his  grace, 
Yaf  in  hir  thought,  inwith  a  litel  space. 
That  in  that  place  after  hir  sone  she  cryde, 
Wher  he  was  casten  in  a  pit  bisyde. 

O  grete  god,  that  parfoumest  thy  lande 
By  mouth  of  innocents,  lo  heerthy  mig^ht! 
This  gemme  of  chastitee,  this  emeraude. 
And  eek  of  martirdom  the  ruby  bright, 
Ther  be  with  throte  y-corven  lay  npri^ht. 
He  '  Alma  redemptoris  *  gan  to  singe  t6o 

So  loude,  that  al  the  place  gan  to  ringe. 

The  Cristen  folk,  that  thurgh  the  atrete 

wente. 
In  coomen,  for  to  wondre  up-on  this  things 
And  hastily  they  for  the  proTOst  seute ; 
He  cam  anon  with-outen  tarying. 
And  herieth  Crist  that  is  of  heven  kin^. 
And  eek  his  moder,  honour  of  mankinde. 
And  after  that,  the  lewes  leet  he  binde. 

This  child  with  pitous  lamentacioun 
Up-taken  was,  smging  his  song  alway;     i^p 
And  with  honour  of  greet  processionn 
They  carieu  him  un-to  the  uexte  abbay. 
His  moder  swowning  by  the  here  lay; 
Unnethe  might  the  peple  that  was  there 
This  newe  Rachel  bringe  fro  his  here. 

With  torment  and  with  shamful  deth  echon 
This  provost  dooth  thise  lewes  for  to  sterve 
That  of  this  mordre  wiste,  and  that  anon ; 
He  uolde  no  swich  cursednesse  obserre. 
Tvel  shal  have,  that  yvel  wol  deserve.  iSo 
Therfor  with  wilde  hors  he  dide  hem  drawe. 
And  after  that  he  heng  hem  by  the  lawe. 

Up-on  his  here  ay  lyth  this  innocent 
Baom  the  chief  auter,  whyl  masse  laste. 
And  after  that,  the  abbot  with  his  covent 
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Han  sped  bem  fur  to  bnrien  him  fal  faste; 
A  lid  whan  thej  holy  water  on  him  caste, 
Yet  spak  thia  child,  whan  spreynd  was  holy 

water. 
And  song — '  0  Alma  redemptoris  mater  ! ' 

This  abbot,  which  that  was  an  holy  man  190 
As  monkes  been,  or  elles  oghten  be, 
This  yooge  child  to  coniure  be  bigan. 
And  seyde, '  o  dere  child,  I  halse  thee, 
In  Teito  of  the  holy  Trinitee, 
Tell  me  what  is  thy  cause  for  to  singe, 
Sith  that  thy  throte  is  cut,  to  my  semiuge  ? ' 

'  My  throte  is  cnt  un-to  my  nekke-boon,' 
Seyde  this  child,  'and,  as  by  wey  of  kinde, 
I  aholde  have  deyed,  ye,  louge  tyme  agoon, 
Bot  lesn  Crist,  as  ye  in  bokes  finde,        aoo 
Wil  that  his  glorie  laste  and  be  in  minde. 
And,  for  the  worship  of  his  moder  dere. 
Yet  may  I  singe  **0  Alma'*  loude  and 
cLsre. 

This  welle  of  mercy,  Cristes  moder  swete, 
I  lorede  alwey,  as  after  my  conninfl;e; 
And  whan  that  I  my  lyf  sholde  f orlete, 
To  me  she  cam,  and  bad  me  for  to  singe 
This  antem  yerraily  in  my  deyinge. 
As  je  ban  herd,  and,  whan  that  I  had 


He  thooghte,  she  leyde  a  greyn  np-on  my 
tcmge. 


aio 


Wbezfor  I  singe,  and  singe  I  moot  certeyn 
lo  boaonr  of  thai  blisfnl  mayden  free, 
Til  fro  my  tonge  of-taken  is  the  greyn; 
And  afterward  thus  seyde  she  to  me, 
"My  litel  child,  now  wol  I  fecche  thee 
Whia  that  the  sr^y n  is  fro  thy  tonge  y-take ; 
Be  nat  agast,  1  wol  thee  nat  forsiJce." ' 

This  holy  monk,  this  abbot,  him  mene  I, 
His  tonge  out^^iaaghte,  and  took  a-wey  the 

greyn. 
And  he  yaf  up  the  goost  fnl  softely.        aao 
And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  seyn, 
His  salce  teres  trikled  doun  as  reyn. 
And  gmf  he  fil  al  plat  np-on  the  groiinde, 
And  stille  he  lay  as  he  had  been  y-bounde. 

The  coTent  eek  lay  on  the  pavement 
Weping,  and  herien  Cristes  moder  dere. 
And  after  that  they  ryse,  and  forth  ben 

went. 
And  toke  awey  this  martir  fro  his  here. 


And  in  a  tombe  of  marbul-stones  dere 
£nclosen  they  his  litel  body  swete;  230 

Ther  he  is  now,  god  leve  us  for  to  mete. 

0  yonge  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  slayn  also 
With  cursed  lewes,  as  it  is  notable, 
For  it  uis  but  a  litel  whyle  ago; 

Preye  eek  for  us,  we  sinful  folk  unstable, 
That,  of  his  mercy,  god  so  merciable 
On  us  his  g^te  mercy  multiplye. 
For  reyerence  of  bis  moder  Marye.  Amea 
//ere  is  ended  the  Prioresses  Tale 

THE  PROLOGUE  OF  THE  NONNE 
PREESTES  TALE 

<Hol'  quod  the  knight,  'good  sir,  n»-more 

of' this. 
That  ye  ban  seyd  is  right  v-nough,  y-wis. 
And  mochel  more;  for  litel  hevinesse 
Is  right  y-nough  to  mochel  folk,  I  gesse. 

1  seye  for  me,  it  is  a  greet  disese 
Wher-as  men  ban  ben  in  greet  welthe  and 

ese. 
To  heren  of  hir  sodeyn  fal,  alias ! 
And  the  contrarie  is  loie  and  greet  solas, 
As  whan  a  man  hath  been  in  povre  estaat. 
And  clymbeth  up,  and  wezeth  fortunat,    10 
And  ther  abydeth  in  prosperitee, 
Swich  thing  is  gladsom,  as  it  thinketh  me. 
And  of  swich  thing  were  goodly  for  to 

telle/ 
<Ye,'  quod  oar  hoete,  <by  Seint  Ponies 

belle. 
Ye  seye  rigiit  sooth;  this  monk,  he  clappeth 

londe, 
He  spak  how  <<  fortune  covered  with  a 

cloude  " 
I  noot  never  what,  and  alsof  a**Tragedie'' 
Right  now  ye  herde,  and  parde  I  no  remedie 
It  is  for  to  biwaille,  ne  compleyne 
That  that  is  doon,  and  als  it  is  a  peyne,    90 
As  ye  ban  seyd,  to  here  of  heyinesse. 
Sir  monk,  na-more  of  this,  so  god  yow 

blesse ! 
Your  tale  anoyeth  al  this  companye; 
Swich  talking  is  nat  worth  a  boterflye; 
For  therein  is  ther  uo  desport  ne  game. 
Wherfor,  sir  Monk,  or  dan  Piers  by  your 

name, 
I  preye  yow  hertely,  telle  ns  somwhat 

elles. 
For  sikerly,  nere  clinking  of  yonr  belles. 
That  on  yonr  hrydel  hange  on  every  syde. 
By  heven  king,  that  for  us  alle  dydie,       90 
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I  sbolde  er  this  han  fallen  donn  for  slepe, 
Although  the  slough  had  never  been  so 

depe; 
Than  had  your  tale  al  be  told  in  vajn. 
For  certeiuly,  as  that  thise  clerkes  seyn, 
'*  Wher-as  a  man  may  have  noon  andience, 
Noght  helpeth  it  to  tellen  his  sentence." 
And  wel  I  woot  the  substance  is  in  me. 
If  any  thing  shal  wel  reported  be. 
Sir,  sey  somwhat  of  hunting,  I  yow  preye.' 
'  Nay,'  quod  this  monk, '  I  have  no  lust  to 

pleye;  40 

Now  let  another  telle,  as  I  have  told.' 
Than  spak  our  host,  with  rude  speche  and 

bold, 
And  seyde  un-to  the  Nonnes  Freest  anon, 
'  Com  neer,  thou  preest,  com  hider,  thou  sir 

lohn, 
Tel  OS  swich  thing  as  may  our   hertes 

elade. 
Be  blythe,  though  thou  ryde  up-on  a  lade. 
What  though  thyn  hors  be  bothe  foule  and 

lene, 
If  be  wol  serre  thee,  rekke  nat  a  bene; 
Look  that  thyn  herte  be  mery  evermo.' 
<Tis,  sir,'  quod  he,  'yis,  host,  so  mote  I 

go,  50 

But  I  be  mery,y-wis,  I  wol  be  blamed:' — 

And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  attamed. 

And  thus  be  seyde  un-to  us  everichon, 

This  swete  preest,  this  goodly  man,  sir 

lohn. 

Expiicii 

Hen  Biginneth  the  Nonne  Preestes  Tali 

of  the  Cok  and  Hen^  Chaunte^ 

deer  and  Pertelote 

A  POVRE  widwe,  somdel  stape  in  age, 
Was  wbylom  dwelling  in  a  narwe  cotage, 
Byside  a  grove,  stonding  in  a  dale. 
This  widwe,  of  which  I  telle  yow  my  tale. 
Sin  thilke  day  that  she  vms  last  a  wyf. 
In  pacipnce  Indde  a  ful  simple  lyf,  &> 

For  litel  was  hir  catel  and  hir  rente; 
By  housbondrye,  of  such  as  Gnd  hir  sente. 
She  fond  hir-self,  and  eek  hir  doghtren 

two. 
Three  large  sowes  hadde  she,  and  namo. 
Three  kyn,  and  eek  a  sheep  that  higbte 

^!alle. 
Ful  soot  V  was  hir  bonr,  and  eek  hir  halle, 
In  which  she  eet    ful  many  a  solendre 

meel. 
Of  poynannt  sauce  hir  neded  never  a  deel. 


No   deyntee    morsel   passed    tLorgh    bir 

throte; 
Hir  dyete  was  aoooidant  to  hir  cote.  ?« 

Repleocioun  ne  made  hir  never  syk; 
Attempree  dyete  was  al  hir  pbisyk, 
And  exercyse,  and  hertes  suffiaaunoe. 
The  goute  lette  hir  no-thing  for  to  dannce, 
Napoplezye  shente  nat  hir  heed; 
No  wyn  ne  drank  she,  neither  whyt  ne  reed ; 
Hir  bord  was  served  most  with  whyt  and 

blak, 
Milk  and  bronn  breed,  in  which  she  fond 

no  lak, 
Seynd    bacoun,  and    somtyme    an  ej  or 

tweye. 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  maner  deye.        80 

A  yerd  she  hadde,  enclosed  al  abonte 
With  stikkes,  and  a  drye  dich  with-oiite. 
In  which  she  hadde  a  cok,  hig^t  Chaunte- 

cleer, 
In  all  the  land  of  crowing  nas  his  peer. 
His  vois  was  merier  than  the  mery  or^n 
On  messe-dayes  that  in  the  chirche  goii ; 
Wel  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  log^e^ 
Than  is  a  clokke,  or  an  abbey  orlogge. 
By  nature  knew  he  ech  ascencionn 
Of  eqiiinoxial  in  thilke  toun;  90 

For  whan  degrees  fiftene  were  ascended, 
Thanne  crew  he,  that  it  mighte  nat  ben 

amended. 
His  comb  was  redder  than  the  fyn  coral. 
And  batailed,  as  it  were  a  easteUwal. 
His  bile  was  blak,  and  as  the  leet  it  shoou; 
Lyk  asnr  were  his  legges,  and  his  toon  ; 
His  nayles  whytter  than  the  lilie  flour. 
And  lyk  the  burned  gold  was  his  coloar. 
This  gentil  cok  hadde  in  his  govemannee 
Sevene  hennes,  for  to  doon  al  his  pies- 

aunce,  too 

Whiche  were  his  snstres  and  his  para- 
mours, 
And  wonder  lyk  to  him,  as  of  colours. 
Of  whiche  the  faireste  hewed  on  hir  throte 
Was  cleped  faire  damoysele  Pertelote. 
Curteys  she  was,  discreet,  and  debonaire. 
And    compaignable,  and  bar   hir-self   so 

faire. 
Sin  thilke  day  that  she  was  seven  night 

old, 
That  trewelv  she  hath  the  herte  in  hold 
Of  Chauntecleer  loken  in  every  lith ; 
He  loved  hir  so,  that  wel  was  him  ther- 

with.  no 

But  such  a  loye  was  it  to  here  hem  singe. 
Whan  that  the  brighte  sonne  gan  to  springe^ 
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In  swete  aceord,  <  my  lief  is  faren  in  loDde.' 
For  thilke  tyme,  as  I  have  understoude, 
Bestes  aud  briddes  coude  speke  aud  singe. 

And  so  bifel,  that  in  a  daweninge, 
As  Cbaimtecleer  among  his  wjves  alle 
Sat  on  his  perche,  that  was  in  the  halle, 
And  next  him  sat  this  faire  Fertelote, 
This    Chauntecleer    gan    gronen    in    his 

throte,  lao 

As  man  that  in  his  dreem  is  drecched  sore. 
And  whan  that  Pertelote  thus  herde  him 

rorOy 
She  was  agast,  and  seyde, '  O  herte  dere. 
What  eyleth  yow,  to  grone  in  this  manere  ? 
Ye  been  a  yerray  sleper,  fy  for  shame  1 ' 
And  be  answerde  and  seyde  thus, '  madame, 
I  piay  yow,  that  ye  take  it  nat  a-grief : 
By  god,  me  mette  I  was  in  swich  meschief 
Right  now,  that  yet  myn  herte  is  sore 

afright. 
Now  god,'  quod  he,  'my  sweyene  recche 

anght,  130 

And  keep  my  body  out  of  foul  prisonn  I 
Me  mette,  how  that  I  romed  up  and  doun 
Withiune   oar  yerde,  whei>-as   I  saugh  a 

beste. 
Was  lyk  an  hound,  and  wolde  han  maad 

areste 
Upon  my  body,  and  wolde  han  bad  me 

deed. 
His  colour  was  bitwixe  yelwe  and  reed; 
And  tipped  was  his  tail,  and  bothe  his  eres, 
With  blak,  unlyk  the  remenant  of  his  heres; 
Hissnovte  smal,  with  glowinge  eyen  tweye. 
Tet  of  his  look  for  fere  almost  I  deye;    140 
This  earned  me  my  groning,  doutelees.' 
*  Avoy  I  •  quod  she,  •  f y  on  yow,  herte- 

leesl 
Alks ! '  quod  she, '  for,  by  that  god  above. 
Now  han  ye  lost  myn  herte  and  al  my  love; 
I  can  nat  loye  a  coward,  by  my  f eith. 
For  eertes,  what  so  any  womman  seith. 
We  alle  desyren,  if  it  raighte  be. 
To  han  bousbondes  hardy,  wyse,  and  free, 
And  secree,  and  no  nigard,  ne  no  fool, 
Ke  him  that  is  agast  of  eyery  tool,  150 

Ke  noon  avauntour,  by  that  god  above  ! 
Row  dorste  ye  seyn  for  shame  unto  your 

love. 
That  any  thing  mights  make  yow  aferd  ? 
Have  ye  no  mannes  herte,  and  han  a  berd  ? 
Alhu !  and  conne  ye  been  agast  of  swevenis  ? 
Nothing,  god  wot,  but  yanitee,  in  sweven  is. 
Bwevenes  engiendren  of  repleociouns, 
And  ofte  of  fume,  and  of  oomplecoiouna, 


Whan  humours  been  to  habundant  in  a 

wight. 
Certes  tins  dreem,  which  ye  han  met  to- 
night, 160 
Cometh  of  the  grete  superfluitee 
Of  yonre  rede  colera,  pardee. 
Which    causeth   folk  to  dreden  in  here 

dremes 
Of  arwes,  and  of  fyr  with  rede  lemes. 
Of  grete  bestes,  that  they  wol  hem  byte^ 
Of  contek,  and  of  whelpes  grete  aud  lyte; 
Right  as  the  humour  01  malencolye 
Causeth  ful  many  a  man,  in  sleep,  to  orye, 
For  fere  of  blake  beres,  or  boles  blake, 
Or  elles,  blake  develes  wole  hem  take.     170 
Of  othere  humours  coude  I  telle  also, 
That  werken  many  a  man  in  sleep  ful  wo; 
But  I  wol  passe  as  lightly  as  I  can. 

IjO  Catoun,  which  that  was  so  wys  a  nuin, 

Seyde  he  nat  thus,  ne  do  no  f  ors  of  dremes  ? 

.  Now,  sire,'  quod  she, '  whau  we  flee  fro  the 

hemes. 
For  Goddes  love,  as  tak  som  lazatyf ; 
Up  peril  of  my  soule,  aud  of  my  lyf, 
I  eounseille  yow  the  beste,  I  wol  nat  lye, 
That  bothe  of  oolere  and  of  malencolye    180 
Te  purge  yow;  and  for  ye  shul  nat  tarie. 
Though  in  this  toun  b  noon  apotecarie, 
I  shal  my-self  to  herbes  techen  yow. 
That  shul  ben  for  your  hele,  and  for  your 

prow; 
And  in  our  yerd  tho  herbes  shal  I  finde. 
The  whiche  han  of  hir  propretee,  by  kinde. 
To  purgen  yow  binethe,  and  eek  above. 
For?et  not  this,  for  goddes  owene  love  I 
Ye  been  ful  colerik  of  compleecioun. 
Ware  the  sonne  in  his  ascencioun  190 

Ke  fynde  yow  nat  repleet  of   humours 

hote; 
And  if  it  do,  I  dar  wel  leye  a  grote. 
That  ye  shul  have  a  fevere  terciane. 
Or  an  agu,  that  may  be  youre  bane. 
A  day  or  two  ye  shul  have  digestyves 
Of  wormes,  er  ye  take  your  laxatyves. 
Of  lauriol,  centanre,  and  fumetere. 
Or  elles  of  ellebor,  that  groweth  there. 
Of  catapnce,  or  of  gaytres  beryis. 
Of  erbe  yve,  growing  in  our  yerd,  that 

mery  is;  soo 

Pekke  hem  up  right  as  they  growe,  and  ete 

hem  in. 
Be  mery,  housbond,  for  your  fader  kin  ! 
Dredeth  no  dreem;  I  can  say  yow  na-more.* 
*  Madame,'  quod   he,  *graunt  mercy  of 

your  lore. 
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But  natheleeSy  as  touching  dairn  Catonn, 
That  hath  of  wisdom  such  a  greet  renoun, 
Though  that  he  had  nodremeB  for  to  drede. 
Bj  god,  lueu  may  in  olde  bokes  rede 
Of  many  a  niau,  more  of  auctoritee 
Than  ever  Catoun  was,  so  mote  I  thee,   aio 
Than  al  the  revers  seyn  of  his  sentence, 
And  han  wel  founden  by  experience, 
lliat  diemes  ben  significaciouns, 
As  wel  of  loye  as  tnbuiaciouns 
That  folk  enduren  in  this  lyf  present. 
Ther  nedeth  make  of  this  noon  argument; 
The  yerray  preve  sheweth  it  in  dede.' 

Oon  of  the  gretteste  auctonzs  that  men 
rede 
Seith  thus,  that  whylom  two  felawes  wente 
On  pilgrimage,  in  a  ful  good  entente;      aao 
And  happed  so,  thay  couie  into  a  toun, 
Wher^-as  ther  was  swich  congregacionn 
Of  peple,  and  eek  so  streit  of  herbergage, 
That  tliey  ne  founde  as  muche  as  o  cotag^, 
In  which  they  bothe  mighte  y-1  egged  be. 
Wherfor  thay  mosten,  of  necessitee, 
As  for  that  night,  departen  conipaignye; 
And  ech  of  hem  goth  to  his  hostelrye. 
And  took  his  logging  as  it  wolde  falle. 
That  oon  of  hem  was  log^d  in  a  stalle,    230 
Fer  in  a  yerd,  with  oxen  of  the  plough; 
That  other  man  was  logged  wel  y-nough, 
As  was  his  aventure,  or  his  fortime, 
That  us  govemeth  alle  as  in  commune. 

And  so  bifel,  that,  longe  er  it  were  day, 
This  man  mette  in  his  bed,  ther-as  he  lay, 
How  that  his  felawe  gan  up-on  him  calle, 
And  seyde,  'alias!  for  in  au  oxes  stalle 
This  night  I  shal  be  mordred  ther  I  lye. 
Now  help  me,  dere  brother,  er  I  dye;      240 
In  alle  haste  com  to  me,'  he  sayde. 
This  man  out  of  his  sleep  for  fere  abrayde; 
But  whan  that  he  was  wakned  of  his  sleep, 
He  turned  him,  and  took  of  this  no  keep; 
Him  thonghte  his  dreem  nas  but  a  vanitee. 
Thus  twySs  in  his  sleping  dremed  he. 
And  atte  thridde  tyme  yet  his  felawe 
Cam,  as  him  thonghte,  and  seide,  *  I  am  now 

slawe; 
Bihold  my  blody  woundes,  depe  and  wydel 
Arys  up  erly  in  the  morwe-tyde,  250 

And  at  the  west  gate  of  the  toim,'  quod  he, 
'  A  carte  ful  of  donge  ther  shaltow  see. 
In  which  my  body  is  hid  ful  prively; 
Do  thilke  carte  aresten  boldely. 
My  gold  caused  my  mordre,  sooth  to  sayn; ' 
And  tolde  him  every  poynt  how  he  was 
slayn, 


With  a  ful  pitouB  faoe,  pale  of  hewe. 
And  truste  wel,  his  dreem  he  fond  ful  trewe; 
For  on  the  morwe,  as  sone  as  it  was  day, 
To  his  felawes  in  he  took  the  way;  a6o 

And  whan  that  he  cam  to  this  oxes  stalle. 
After  his  felawe  he  bigan  to  calle. 

The  hostiler  answered  him  anon. 
And  seyde,  *sire,  your  felawe  is  agon. 
As  sone  as  day  he  wente  out  of  the  toon.' 
This  man  gan  fallen  in  suspecioun, 
Remembriug  on  his  dremes  that  he  mette, 
And  forth  he  guth,  no  lenger  wolde  he  lette, 
Uuto  the  west  gate  of  the  toun,  and  fond 
A  dong-carte,  as  it  were  to  donge  lend,  170 
That  was  arrayed  in  the  same  wyse 
As  ye  han  herd  the  dede  man  devyse; 
Ana  with  an  hardy  herte  he  gan  to  crye 
Veugeannce  and  lust  ice  of  this  felonye:  — 
'  My  felawe  mordred  is  this  same  night. 
And  in  this  carte  he  Ivth  gapinge  upright. 
I  crye  out  ou  the  miuistres,'  qnod  he, 
*That  sholden  kepe  and  renlen  this  citee; 
Harrow  I  alias  1  her  lyth  my  felawe  slayn!' 
What  sholde  I  more  un-to  this  tale  sayn?  a8» 
The  peple  ont-sterte,  and  caste  the  cart  to 

grounde. 
And  in  the  middel  of  the  dong  they  founde 
The  dede  man,  that  mordred  was  al  newe. 

O  blisful  god,  that  art  so  lust  and  trewe! 
Lo,  how  that  thou  biwreyest  mordre  alway  I 
Mordre  wol  out,  that  see  we  day  by  day. 
Mordre  is  so  wlatsora  and  abhominable 
To  god,  that  is  so  Inst  and  resonable. 
That  he  ne  wol  nat  suffre  it  heled  be;     289 
Though  it  abyde  a  yeer,  or  two,  or  three, 
Mordire  wol  out,  this  my  conclusioun. 
And  right  anoon,  ministres  of  that  toun 
Han  bent  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pyned. 
And  eek  the  hostiler  so  sore  engyned. 
That  thay  biknewe  hir  wikkednesse  anoon, 
And  were  an-hanged  by  the  uekke-boon. 

Here  mar  men  seen  that  dremes  been  to 
drede. 
And  certes,  in  the  same  book  I  rede. 
Right  in  the  nexte  chapitre  after  this, 
(I  gabbe  nat,  so  have  I  loye  orblis,)       300 
Two  men  that  wolde  han  passed  over  see. 
For  certeyn  cause,  in-to  a  fer  eontree. 
If  that  the  wind  ne  hadde  been  contrarie. 
That  made  hem  in  a  citee  for  to  tarie. 
That  stood  ful  mery  upon  an  haven-syde. 
But  on  a  day,  agayn  the  even-tyde. 
The  wind  gan  chaunge,  and  blew  right  as 

hem  leste. 
lolif  and  glad  they  wente  un-to  hir  restp^. 
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And  casten  hem  fnl  erlj  for  to  saille; 
But  to  that  DO  man  fil  a  greet  mervaille.  310 
That  oon  of  hem,  in  sleping  as  he  lay, 
Him  mette  a  wonder  dreem,  agayn  the  day; 
Him  tboughte  a  man  stood  by  his  beddes 

syde, 
And  him  comanoded,  that  he  sholde  abyde, 
And  seyde  him  thus,  *it  thou   to-morwe 

vende, 
Thon  shalt  be  dreynt;  my  tale  ia  at  an 

ende.* 
He  wook,  and  tolde  hia  felawe  what  he 

mette. 
And  preyde  him  hia  Ttage  for  to  lette; 
Afl  for  that  day,  he  preyde  him  to  abyde. 
Hia  felawe,  that  lay  by  his  beddes  syde,  jao 
61a  for  to  langhe,  and  acorned  him  ful 

faate. 
'No  dreem,'  qnod  he,  'may  ao  myn  herte 

agaate, 
That  I  wol  lette  for  to  do  my  thingea. 
I  sette  not  a  atraw  by  thy  dreminges, 
For  swevenes  been  but  vaniteea  and  lapea. 
Men  dreme  al-day  of  owlea  or  of  npes, 
And  eke  of  many  a  maae  therwithal; 
Men  dreme  of  thing  that  nevere  waa  ne 

ahai. 
fiot  sith  I  aee  that  thon  wolt  heer  abyde, 
And  tbua  for-aleuthen  wilfully  thy  tyde,  330 
God  wot  it  reweth  me  ;  and  have  good  day.' 
And  thna  he  took  hia  leve,  and  wente  hia 

way. 
Bnter  that  he  hadde  halfe  hia  conra  y-aeyled, 
Noot  I  nat  why,  ne  what  miaclmnuoe  it 

eyled, 
But  easoelly  the  ahippea  botme  rente. 
And  ship  and  man  mider  the  water  wente 
In  Btghte  of  othere  ahippea  it  byaide. 
That  with  hem  aeyled  at  the  same  tyde. 
And  therfor,  faire  Pertelote  ao  dere, 
Bt  sviehe  euaamplea  olde  maiatow  lere,  340 
That  no  man  ahoide  been  to  reccheleea 
Of  dremea,  for  I  sey  thee,  donteleea. 
That  manr  a  dreem  fnl  aore  ia  for  to  drede. 

Lo,  in  the  lyf  of  aeint  Kenelm,  I  red^. 
That  «raa  Kennlphna  aone,  the  noble  king 
Of  Mereenrike,  how  Kenelm  mette  a  thing; 
A  lyte  er  be  waa  mordred,  on  a  day, 
Hia  mordre  in  his  aviaionn  he  aay. 
His  norioe  him  exponned  every  del 
His  sweTen,  and  bad  him  for  to  kepe  him 

wel  3SO 

for  ttaisomi;  hat  he  nas  but  aeren  yeer 

old, 
Aadtfaerfoie  likel  tale  hath  he  told 


Of  any  dreem,  ao  holy  waa  his  herte. 
By  god,  I  hadde  lever  than  my  sherte 
That  ye  had  rad  his  legeude,  as  have  L 
Dame  Pertelote,  I  aey  yow  trewely, 
Macrcibeus,  that  writ  the  avisioun 
In  Affrike  of  the  worthy  Cipioun, 
Affermeth  dremes,  and  seith  that  they  been 
Warninjg  of  thinges  that  men  after  seen.  360 

And  forther-more,  I  pray  yow  loketh  wel 
In  the  olde  testament,  of  Daniel, 
If  he  held  dremea  any  yanitee. 
Reed  eek  of  Joseph,  and  ther  shul  ye  see 
Wher  dremes  ben  somtyme  (I  sey  uat  alle) 
Warning  of  thinges  that  shul  after  falle. 
Loke  of  Egipt  the  king,  daun  Pharao, 
His  bakere  and  his  bottler  also, 
Wher  they  ne  felte  noon  effect  in  dremes. 
Wbo-so  wol  seken  actea  of  aondry  remea,  370 
May  rede  of  dremes  many  a  wonder  thing. 

LrO  Cresus,  which  that  was  of  Lyde  king, 
Mette  he  nat  that  he  sat  upon  a  tree, 
Which  signified  he  sholde  aiihanged  be? 
Lo  heer  Audroniacha,  Ectores  wyf. 
That  day  that  Ector  sholde  lese  his  lyf. 
She  dremed  on  the  same  night  biforn. 
How  that  the  lyf  of  Ector  sholde  be  lorn, 
If  thilke  day  he  wente  in-to  bataille; 
She  warned  him,  but  it  mighte  nat  availle; 
He  wente  for  to  fighte  natbelees,  38s 

But  he  was  slayn  anoon  of  Achilles. 
But  thilke  tale  is  al  to  long  to  telle. 
And  eek  it  is  ny  day,  I  may  nat  dwelle. 
Shortly  I  seye,  as  for  oonctnsioun. 
That  I  shal  ban  of  this  avisioun 
Adversitee  ;  and  I  seye  forther-more, 
That  I  ne  telle  of  laxaty  ves  no  store. 
For  they  ben  venimons,  I  woot  it  wel; 
I  hem  defye,  I  love  hem  never  a  del.       390 

Now  let  us  speke  of  mirthe,  and  stinte  al 
this; 
Madame  Pertelote,  so  have  I  blis, 
Of  o  thing  fi^od  hath  sent  me  large  grace; 
For  whan  1  see  the  beau  tee  of  your  face, 
Te  ben  so  scarlet-reed  about  your  y6n, 
It  maketh  al  my  drede  for  to  dyen; 
For,  also  siker  as  In  principioj 
Mxdier  est  hominis  conftutio; 
Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  Latin  is  — 
Womman  is  mannes  loye  and  al  his  blis.  400 
For  whan  I  fele  a-night  your  softe  syde, 
Al-be-it  that  I  may  nat  on  you  ryde, 
For  that  our  perche  is  maad  so  uarwe,  alas  t 
I  am  so  fnl  of  loye  and  of  solas 
That  I  defye  bothe  sweven  and  dreem.' 
And  with  that  word  he  fley  doun  fro  the  beem, 
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For  it  was  day,  and  eek  his  Iiennes  alle; 
And  with  a  chuk  he  gan  hem  for  to  calle, 
For  he  had  founde  a  com,  lay  in  the  yerd. 
Koyal  he  was,  he  was  namore  aferd;       410 
He  fethered  Fertclote  twenty  tyme, 
And  trad  as  ofte,  er  that  it  was  pryme. 
He  loketh  as  it  were  a  grim  leoim; 
And  on  his  toos  he  rometh  up  and  donn, 
Him  deyned  not  to  sette  his  foot  to  gronude. 
He  chukketh,  whan  he  hath  a  corn  y-fonnde, 
And  to  him  rennen  thanne  his  wyves  alle. 
Thus  royal,  as  a  prince  is  in  his  halle, 
Leve  I  this  Chauutecleer  in  his  pasture; 
And  after  wol  I  telle  his  aventure.  420 

Whan  that  the  month  in  which  the  world 

bigan, 
That  higbte  March,  whan  god  first  maked 

man, 
Was  complet,  and  [y]-passed  were  also. 
Sin  Marcii  bigan,  thnttydayes  and  two, 
Bifel  that  Chauntecleer,  in  al  his  pryde. 
His  seven  wyves  walking  bv  his  syde. 
Caste  up  his  eyen  to  the  brighte  Sonne, 
That  in  the  signe  of  Taurus  hadde  y-ronne 
Twenty  degrees  and  oon,   and  somwhat 

more; 
And  knew  by  kynde,  and  by  noon  other 

lore,  430 

That  it  was  pryme,  and  crew  with  blisful 

stevene. 
'  The  Sonne,'  he  sayde, '  is  clomben  up  on 

hevene 
Fonrty  degrees  and  oon,  and  more,  y-wis. 
Madame  Pertelote,  my  worldes  blis, 
Herkneth  thise  blisful  briddes   how  they 

singe, 
And  see  the  fresshe  floures  how  they  springe; 
Ful  is  myn  herte  of  revel  and  solas. 
F^ut  sodeinly  him  fil  a  sorweful  cas; 
For  ever  the  latter  ende  of  loye  is  wo. 
God  woot  that  worldly  loye  is  sone  ag^;  440 
And  if  a  rethor  coude  faire  endyte, 
He  in  a  cronique  saufly  mighte  it  wryte, 
As  for  a  sovereyn  notabilitee. 
Now  every  wys  man,  lat  him  herkne  me; 
This  storie  is  al-so  trewe,  I  undertake. 
As  is  the  book  of  Launcelot  de  Lake, 
That  wommen  holde  in  ful  gret  reverence. 
Kow  wol  I  tome  agayn  to  my  sentence. 

A  col-fox,  ful  of  sly  iniquitee. 
That  in  the  grove  hadde  woned  yeres  three. 
By  heigh  imaginacioun  fom-cast,  451 

The  same  night  thrugh-out  the  hegges  brast 
Into  the  yerd,  ther  Chauntecleer  the  faire 
Was  wouty  and  eek  his  wyves,  to  repaire; 


And  in  a  bed  of  wortes  stille  he  lay. 
Til  it  was  passed  undern  of  the  day, 
Wayting  his  tyme  on  Chauntecleer  to  falle, 
As  gladly  doon  thise  homicydes  alle, 
That  in  awayt  liggen  to  mordre  men. 
O  false  mordrer,  lurking  in  thy  den  I      460 
O  newe  Scariot,  newe  Genilon  I 
False  dissimilour,  O  Greek  Sinon, 
That  broghtest  Troye  al  outrely  to  sorwe  ! 

0  Chauntecleer,  acursed  be  that  morwe, 
That  thou  into  that  yerd  fiough  fro  the 

hemes  1 
Thou  were  ful  wel  y-waraed  by  thy  dremes. 
That  thilke  day  was  perilous  to  thee. 
But  what  that  god  forwoot  mot  nedes  be. 
After  the  opinioun  of  certeyn  clerkis. 
Witnesse  on  him,  that  any  perfit  clerk  is,  470 
That  in  scole  is  gret  altercacioun 
In  this  matere,  and  greet  disputisoun. 
And  hath  ben  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  I  ne  can  not  bulte  it  to  the  bren. 
As  can  the  holy  doctour  Augustyn, 
Or  Boece,  or  the  bishop  Bradwardyn, 
Whether  that  goddes  worthy  forwiting 
Streyneth  me  nedely  for  to  doon  a  thing, 
(Nedely  clepe  I  simple  necessitee); 
Or  elles,  if  free  choys  be  graunted  me    480 
To  do  that  same  thing,  or  do  it  noght. 
Though  god  forwoot  it,  er  that  it  was 

wroght; 
Or  if  his  witiiig  streyneth  nevere  a  del 
But  by  necessitee  condicionel. 

1  wol  not  ban  to  do  of  swich  maters; 
My  tale  is  of  a  cok,  as  ye  may  here^ 
That  took  his  counseil  of  his  wyf,  with 

sorwe, 
To  walken  in  the  yerd  upon  that  morwe 
That  he  had  met  the  dreem,  that  I  yow 

tolde. 
Wommennes  counseils  been  ful  ofte  colde; 
Wommannes  counseil  broghte  us  first  to  wo. 
And  made  Adam  fro  paradys  to  go,         4gj 
Ther-as  he  was  ful  mery,  and  wel  at  ese. 
But  for  I  noot,  to  whom  it  mighte  displese, 
If  I  counseil  of  wommen  wolde  blame. 
Passe  over,  for  I  seyde  it  in  my  game. 
Rede  auctonrs,  wher  they  trete  of  swich 

matere, 
And  what  thay  seyn  of  wommen  ye  may 

here. 
Thise   been  the  cokkes  wordes,  and  nat 

myne; 
I  can  noon  harm  of  no  womman  divyne,  $00 

Faire  in  the  sond,  to  bathe  hir  merily, 
Lyth  Pertelote,  and  alia  hir  sustres  by, 
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Agajn  the  soime;  and  Chauntecleer  so  free 

Sang  merier  than  the  mermayde  in  the  see ; 

For  Fhisiologiu  seith  sikerly, 

How  that  thej  singen  wel  and  merily. 

And  80  bifel  that,  as  he  easte  his  yd, 

Among  the  worteSy  on  a  boterflye, 

He  was  war  of  this  fox  that  lay  ful  lowe. 

No-thing  ne  liste  him  thanne  lor  to  erowe, 

But  eryde  anon,  'cok,  cok,'  and  np  he 

sterte,  5x1 

As  man  that  was  affraved  in  Ins  herte. 
For  oatarelly  a  beest  desyreth  flee 
Fro  bis  contrarie,  if  be  may  it  see, 
Tboneh  he  never  erst  had  seyn  it  with  his  y& 
This  Chauntedeer,   whan  he  gan  him 

espye. 
He  wolde  ban  fled,  but  that  the  fox  anon 
Seyde,  'Geiitil  sire,  alias  1  wher  wol  to  gon  ? 
Be  ye  affrayed  of  me  that  am  your  freeud  ? 
Now  certes,  I  were  worse  than  a  feeud,  520 
If  I  to  yow  wolde  harm  or  vileinye. 
I  utt  nat  eome  your  counseil  for  tespye; 
Bot  trewely,  the  cause  of  my  oominge 
Was  only  for  to  herkne  how  that  ye  singe. 
For  trewely  ye  have  as  meiy  a  stevene 
As  eny  auugel  bath,  that  is  in  hevene; 
Therwith  ye  ban  in  musik  more  felinge 
Tban  badde  Boece,  or  any  that  can  singe. 
Mj  lord  your  fader  (god  his  sonle  blesse  I) 
And  eek  your  moder,  of  hir  gentilesse,    530 
Han  in  myn  houa  y-been,  to  my  gret  ese; 
And  oertes,  sire,  ful  fayn  wolde  I  yow  plese. 
But  for  men  speke  of  singing,  I  wol  saye, 
So  mote  I  brouke  wel  myn  eyen  tweye, 
Save  yow,  I  berde  never  man  so  singe. 
As  dide  yoor  fiader  in  the  morweninge; 
Certes,  it  was  of  herte,  al  that  be  song. 
Aod  for  to  make  bis  voys  the  more  strong. 
He  woUe  so  peyne  him,  that  with  bothe  his 

ySn 
He  moste  wiuke,  so  loode  he  wolde  crren, 
And  stonden  on  hu  tiptoon  ther-with-al,  541 
Aod  strecche  forth  his  uekke  long  and  smal. 
And  eek  he  was  of  swich  disoreoioun, 
Tliat  ther  nas  no  roan  in  no  regioun 
Tliat  him  in  song  or  wisdom  mighte  passe. 
I  hsTs  wel  rad  in  daun  Bnmel  the  Asse, 
AmoQ^  his  vers,  how  that  ther  was  a  cok. 
For  that  a  preestea  sone  yaf  him  a  knok 
I  pon  his  leg,  whyl  he  was  yong  and  nyoe, 
He  made  him  for  to  lese  his  benefyce.     550 
Bat  eeiteyn,  ther  nis  no  eomparisonu 
Bitwix  the  wisdom  aod  discreciouu 
^  jonre  fader,  and  of  bis  subtil  tee. 
^ow  smgeth,  sire,  for  seinte  charitee, 


Iiet  see,  oonne  ye  your  fader  eountref ete  ? ' 
This  Chauntedeer  his  winges  gan  to  bete, 
As  man  that  coude  bis  tresouti  nat  espye, 
So  was  he  ravisshed  with  his  flaterye. 

Alias  I  ye  lordes,  many  a  f als  Hatour 
Is    in  your  oourtes,  and  many  a  losen- 

geour,  560 

That  plesen  yow  wel  more,  by  my  feith, 
Thau  he    that    soothfastnesse   uuto    yow 

seith. 
Redeth  £colesiaste  of  flaterye; 
Beth  war,  ye  lordes,  of  hir  trecherye. 
This  Chaunteoleer  stood  bye  np-on  his 

toos, 
Streecbing  his  nekke,  and  beeld  his  eyen 

cloos, 
And  gan  to  crowe  loude  for  the  nones; 
And  daun  Russel  the  fox  sterte  up  at  ones, 
And  by  the  gargat  hente  Chauntedeer, 
And  on  his  hak  toward  the  wode  him  beer, 
For  yet   ne  was  ther  no  man  that  him 

sewed.  571 

O  destinee,  that  mayst  nat  been  eschewed! 
Alias,   that  Cbanutecleer  fleigh    fro    the 

hemes  I 
Alias,  bis  wyf  ne  roghte  nat  of  dremes  I 
And  on  a  Friday  fil  al  this  mescbaunce. 
O  Venus,  that  art  goddesse  of  plesauuce, 
Sin  that  thy  servant  was  this  Chauntedeer, 
And  in  thy  service  dide  al  his  poweer. 
More  for  delyt,  than  world  to  mnltiplye. 
Why  woldeatow  suffre  him  on  thy  day  to 

dye  ?  580 

O  Gaufred,  dere  mayster  sovemyn. 
That,  whan  thy  worthy  king  Richard  was 

slayu 
With  shot,  compleynedest  bis  deth  so  sore. 
Why  ne  hadde  1  now  thy  senteuce  and  thy 

lore. 
The  Friday  for  to  ohyde,  as  diden  ye  ? 
(For  ou  a  Friday  soothly  slayn  was  he.) 
Than  wolde  I  shewe  yow  how  that  I  coude 

pleyne 
For    Chauntecleres    drede,    and    for    his 

peyne. 
Certes,  swioh  cry  ne  lamentacioim 
Was  never  of  ladies  maad,  whan  llioun  590 
Was  wonue,  and  Firms  with  his  streite 

swerd. 
Whan  he  badde  hent  king  Priam  by  the  herd. 
And  slayn  him  (as  saith  us  Eneydos), 
As  madeu  alle  the  hennes  in  the  clos. 
Whan  they  bad  seyu  of  Chauntedeer  the 

sigbte. 
But  sovereynly  dame  Pertelote  shrigbte, 


do 
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Fal  louder  than  dide  Hasdmlwles  wjf, 
Wlian  that  hir  housbond  hadde  lost  his  lyf, 
And  that  the  Romayns  hadde  breud  Car- 
tage; 
She  was  so  ful  of  torment  and  of  rage,  600 
That  wilfully  into  the  tyr  she  sterte. 
And  brende  hir-selven  with  a  stedfast  herte. 
O  wof  ul  henues,  right  so  cryden  ye, 
As,  whan  that  Nero  brende  the  citee 
Of  Rome,  cryden  senatoures  wy ves, 
For  that  hir  housbondeslosten  alle  hir  lyres; 
Withonten  gilt  this  Nero  hath  hem  slayn. 
Now  wol  I  torue  to  my  tale  agayn:  — 
This  sely  widwe,  and  eek  hir  doghtres 
two, 
Herden  thise  hennes  crye  and  maken  wo,  610 
And  out  at  dores  sterten  they  auoon. 
And  syen  the  fox  toward  the  grove  goon. 
And  bar  npon  his  bak  the  cok  away; 
And  cryden, '  Out  I  harrow  1  and  weylaway ! 
Ha,  ba,  the  fox  1 '  and  after  him  they  ran. 
And  eek  with  staves  many  another  man; 
Ran  CoUe  our  dogge,  and  Talbot,  and  Ger- 

land, 
And  Malkin,  with  a  distaf  in  hir  hand; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eek  the  verray 

hogges 
So  were  they  fered  for  berking  of  the 

dogges  6ao 

And  shouting  of  the  men  and  wimmen  eke. 
They  rouue  so,  hem  thoughte  hir  herte 

breke. 
They  yelleden  as  feeudes  doon  in  belle; 
The  dokes  cryden  as  men  wolde  hem  quelle; 
The  gees  for  fere  flowen  over  the  trees; 
Out  of  the  hyve  cam  the  swarm  of  bees; 
So  hidous  was  the  noyse,  a  t  benedicite  ! 
Certes,  he  lakke  Straw,  and  his  roeynee, 
Ne  nuide  never  shoutes  half  so  shrille, 
Whan    that    they    wolden    any    Fleming 

kille,  630 

As  thilke  •day  was  maad  upon  the  fox. 
Of  bras  thay  broghten  bcines,  and  of  box. 
Of  horn,  of  boon,  in  whiche  they  blewe  and 

pouped. 
And  therwithal  thay  shryked    and    they 

houped; 
It  semed  as  that  heven  sholde  falle. 
Now,  gode  men,  I  pray  yow  herkneth  alle  t 

Lo,  now  fortune  turneth  sodeinly 
The  hope  aud  pryde  eek  of  hir  enemy  I 
This  00k,  that  lay  upon  the  foxes  bak. 
In  al  his  drede,  nn-to  the  fox  he  spak,     640 


Aqd  seyde, '  sire,  if  that  I  were  as  ye. 
Yet  sholde  I  seyu  (as  wis  god  helpe  me), 
Turneth  agayn,  ye  proude  cherles  alle  ! 
A  verray  pestilence  up-on  yow  falle  i 
Now  am  I  come  un-to  this  wodes  syde, 
Mangree  your   heed,  the  cok  shal  bees 

abyde; 
I  wol  him  etc  in  feith,  and  that  anon.'  — 
The  fox  answerde,  'in  feith,  it  shal  be 

don,'  — 
And  as  he  spak  that  word,  al  sodeinly 
This  cok  brak  from  his  mouth  deliveriy,  650 
Aud  heighe  npon  a  tree  he  fleigh  anon. 
Aud  whan  the  fox    saugh   that   he  was 

*  Alias  I '  quod  he,  *  O  Chauntecleer,  alias  I 
I  have  to  yow,'  qnod  he,  *  y-doon  trespea, 
In-as-muche  as  I  maked  yow  aferd. 
Whan  I  yow  hente,  and  broghte  out  of  the 

yerd;  ,      ,    ^ 
But,  sire,  I  dide  it  in  no  wikke  entente ; 
Com  doun,  and  I  shal  telle  yow  what  I 

mente. 
I  shal  seye  sooth  to  yow,  god  help  me  so.* 

*  Nay  than,'  quod  he,  '  I  shrewe  ns  bothe 

two,  Wo 

And  first  I  shrewe  my-self,  bothe  blood 

and  bones, 
If  thon  bigyle  me  pfter  than  ones. 
Thon  shalt  na-more,  thnrgh  thy  flaterye. 
Do  me  to  singe  aud  winke  with  mvn  yS. 
For  he  that  winketh,  whan  he  sholde  see, 
Al  wilfully,  god  lat  him  never  thee  I ' 
'Nay,'  quod  the  fox,  *but  god  yeve  him 

meschannce. 
That  is  so  undiscreet  of  govemaunee. 
That  laugleth  whau  he  sholde  holde  his 

pees.' 
IjO,  swich  it  is  for  to  be  reccbelees,      670 
And  necligent,  and  tmste  on  flaterye. 
But  ye  that  holden  this  tale  a  folye. 
As  of  a  fox,  or  of  a  cok  and  hen, 
Taketh  the  moralitee,  good  men. 
For  seint  Paul  seith,  that  al  that  writen  is. 
To  our  dootryne  it  is  y-write,  y-wis. 
Taketh  the  fmyt,  aud  lat  the   ohaf   be 

stille. 
Now,  gode  god,  if  that  it  be  thy  wille. 
As  seith  my  lord,  so  make  us  aUe  good 

men; 
And    bringe    ns    to    his    heighe    bliaae. 

Amen.  68* 

H4r4  is  ended  the  Notme  Preestes  Tede 
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Lol  I  the  man,  whose  Muse  whylome  did 

maske. 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shephaids 

weeds, 
Am  now  enfont,  a  fane  nnfitter  taske, 
For  trumpets  steme  to  chaunge  mine  oaten 

reeds, 
And  sing  of  knights  and  ladies  gentle  deeds ; 
Whose  praises  haying  slept  in  silence  lone, 
Me,  all  too  meaue,  the  sacred  Muse  areeds 


To  blazon  broade  emongst  her  learned 
throng: 

Fierce  warres  and  fiuthfull  loves  shall  mor- 
alize my  song. 

n 

Helpe  then,  O  holy  virgin,  chiefe  of  nyne. 
Thy  weaker  novice  to  performe  thy  will; 
Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  sur^^ne 
The  antique  rolles,  which  there  lye  hidden 

still. 
Of  Faerie  knights,  and  fayrest  Tanaquill, 
Whom  that  most  noble  Briton  Prince  so  long 
Sought  through  the  world,  and  suffered  so 

much  ill, 
That  I  must  rue  his  undeserved  wrong: 
O  helpe  thou  iny  weake  wit,  and  sharpen  my 

dull  tong. 

ni 

And  thou,  most  dreaded  impe  of  highest 

Jove, 
Faire  Venus  sonne,  that  with  thy  cruell  dart 
At  that  good  knight  so  cunningly  didst  rove. 
That  glorious  fire  it  kindled  in  his  hart. 
Lay  now  thy  deadly  heben  bowe  apart. 
And  with  thy  mother  mylde  come  to  mine 

ayde: 
Come  both,  and  with  you  bring  triumphant 

Mart, 
In  loves  and  gentle  jollities  arraid. 
After  his  murdrous  spoyles  and  bloudie  rage 

allayd. 

IV 

And  with  them  eke,  O  Goddesse  heavenly 

bright, 
Mirrour  of  grace  and  majestie  divine, 
Great  Ladie  of  the  greatest  Isle,  whose 

light 
Like  Phoebus  lampe  throughout  the  world 

doth  Rhine, 
Shed  thy  faire  beames  into  my  feebl«  eyne. 
And  raise  my  thoughtes,  too  humble  and 

too  vile, 
To  thinke  of  that  true  glorious  type  of  thine. 
The  argument  of  mine  afflicted  stile: 
The  which  to  henre  vouchsafe,  O  dearost 

dread,  a  while. 
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CANTO  I 

tOie  ptttrone  of  tme  HoUoMie 
Foule  Srrour  doth  deleafte : 

Qypocriaie,  him  to  entnppe, 
Doth  to  his  home  entreate. 


A  GENTLE  knight   was   priddng  on  the 

plaine, 
Tcladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did 

remaine, 
The  cruell  markes  of  many'  a  bloody  fielde; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  ¥deld: 
His  angry  steede  did   chide  his  foming 

bitt, 
As  mnch  disdayning  to  the  cnrbe  to  jield: 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did 

sitt, 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  en- 
counters fitt. 

II 

But  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Liord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge 

he  wore, 
And  dead  as  living  ever  him  ador'd: 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  soor'd, 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  hb  helpe  he 

had: 
Right  faithf ull  true  he  was  in  deede  and 

word, 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne 

sad; 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was 

ydraid. 

in 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
That  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faery 

Xond, 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to 

have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did 

crave; 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  hart  did  eame 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leame; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  steame. 

rv 

A  lovely  ladie  rode  him  faire  beside. 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow, 


Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shoe  did  throw: 
As  one  that  inly  moumd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow: 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidaen  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milkewhite  lajnbe 
she  lad. 


So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe. 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertnous  lore, 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of 

yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  west- 
erne  shore. 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held. 
Till  that  inf email  feend  with  foule  uprore 
Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld: 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from 
far  compeld. 

VI 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  dwarfe  did  lag. 

That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last, 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  backe.   Thus  as  they 

past, 
The  day  with  dondes  was  suddeine  overcast. 
And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast. 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain. 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  then^ 

selves  were  fain. 

VII 

Enf  oTst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  f arr  away  they  spide. 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand: 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommera 

pride. 
Did  sped  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did 

hide. 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr: 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleles  wide. 
With  footing  wome,  and  leading  inward 

farr: 
Faire  harbour  that  them  seemes,  so  in  they 

entred  ar. 

vni 

And  foorth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  for- 
ward led, 
Joying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony. 
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Which,  therein  shioiided  from  the  tempest 

dredy 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  scome  the  cmell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight 

and  hy, 
Tbe  layling  pine,  the  oedar  prond  and  taU, 
The  Tine-propp  elme,  the  popkr  never  diy, 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  f  orrests  afi, 
The  aspine  good  for  stayes,  the  cypreese 

funerally 

IX 

The  knrell,  meed  of  mightie  conqneronrs 
And  poets  sage,  the  firre  that  weepeth  still, 
Tbe  willow  wome  of  f orlome  paramours, 
The  engh  obedient  to  the  benders  will, 
The  birch  for  shaf tes,  the  sallow  for  the  mill. 
The  mirrhe  sweete  bleeding  in  the  bitter 

woimd. 
The  warlike  beech,  the  ash  for  nothing  HI, 
The  fniitf all  olive,  and  the  pUtane  roimd, 
The  caryer  holme,  the  maple  seeldom  in- 
ward sonnd. 


Led  with  delight,  they  thns  begoile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blnstring  storme  is  overblowne; 
When,  weening  to  retume  whence  they  did 

stray, 
Taeyeaimot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was 

showne. 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  nnknowne, 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest 

weene, 
Thst  makes  them  doubt,  their  wits  be  not 

their  owne: 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  scene, 
That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverse 

donbt  they  been. 

XI 

At  last  resolving  forward  still  to  fare, 
Till  that  some  end  they  finde,  or  in  or  out, 
^t  path  they  take,  that  beaten  seemd  most 

bare. 
And  like  to  lead  the  labyrinth  about; 
Whiek  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had 

throughout, 
At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hoUowe  cave. 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.  The  champion 

stout 
^ftaoones  dismoonted  from  his   courser 

brave, 
Aad  to  the  dwarf e  a  white  his  needlesse 

spere  he  gave. 


XII 

*  Be  well  aware,'  quoth  then  that  ladie  milde, 
'  Least  suddaine  mischief e  ye  too  rash  pro* 

yoke: 
The  dancer  hid,  the  place  unknowne  and 

wude, 
Breedes  dreadfull  doubts:  oft  fire  is  with* 

out  smoke, 
And  perill  without  show:  therefore  your 

stroke. 
Sir  knight,  with-hold.  tiU  farther  tryaU 

made. 

*  Ah,  ladie,'  savd  he, '  shame  were  to  revoke 
Tbe  forward  tooting  for  an  hidden  shade: 
Vertue  gives  her  selfe  light,  through  darke- 

nesse  for  to  wade.' 

XIII 

'Yea,  but,'  quoth  she,  'the  perill  of  this 
place 

I  bettor  wot  then  you;  though  nowe  too  lato 

To  wish  you  backe  retume  with  foule  dis- 
grace, 

Yet  wisedome  wames,  whilest  foot  is  in  the 
gate. 

To  stay  the  steppe,  ere  forced  to  retrato. 

This  is  the  wanaring  wood,  this  Errours  den, 

A  monster  vile,  whom  Grod  and  man  does 
hate: 

Therefore  I  read  beware.'  '  Fly,  fly ! '  quoth 
then 

The  fearefuU  dwarfe:  '  this  is  no  place  for 
living  men.' 

XIV 

But  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardiment. 
The  yottthfull  knight  coidd  not  for  ought 

be  staide. 
But  forth  unto  the  darksom  hole  he  went, 
And  looked  in:  his  glistring  armor  made 
A  litle  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade. 
By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plaine, 
H^If  e  like  a  serpent  horribly  displaide, 
But  th'  other  half  e  did  womans  shape  re- 

taine. 
Most  lothsom,  filthie,  foule,  and  full  of  vile 

disdaine. 

XV 

And  as  she  lay  upon  the  durtie  ground, 
Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  overspred, 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughtes  up- 
wound, 
Pointed  with  mortaU  sting.  Of  her  there 
bred 
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A  thousand  yong  onesy  which  she  daylj  fed, 
Suckinfl^  upon  her  poisnoiu  duga,  eachone 
Of  stmiorie  shapes,  yet  all  ill  favored: 
Sooneas  that  uncoaUi  light  upon  them  shone. 
Into  her  mouth  they  erept,  and  suddain  all 
were  gone. 

XVI 

Their  dam  npatart,  out  of  her  den  effraide, 
And  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideous  taile 
About  her  cursed  head,  whose  folds  dis- 

plaid 
Were  stretcht  now  forth  at  length  with- 
out entraile. 
She  lookt  about,  and  seeing  one  in  mayle, 
Armed  to  point,  sought  backe  to  tume 

againe; 
For  light  she  hated  as  the  deadly  bale. 
Ay  wont  in  desert  darknes  to  remaine, 
Where  plain  none  might  her  see,  nor  she 
see  any  plaine. 

XVII 

Which  when  the  valiant  Elf e  peroeir'd,  he 

lept 
As  lyon  fierce  upon  the  flying  pray, 
And  with  his  trenohand  bUule  her  boldly 

kept 
From  turning  backe,  and  forced  her  to  stay: 
Therewith  enrag'd  she  loudly  gan  to  bray. 
And  turning  fierce,  her  speclded  taile  ad- 

yaunst, 
Threatuing  her  angrie  sting,  him  to  dis- 
may: 
Who,  nought  aghast,  his  mightie  hand  en- 

haunst: 
The  stroke  down  from  her  head  unto  her 
shoulder  glaunst. 

xvni 

Much  daunted  with  that  dint|  her  senoe  was 

dazd. 
Yet  kindling  rage  her  selfe  she  gathered 

round. 
And  all  attonce  her  beastly  bodie  raizd 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground: 
Tho,   wrapping    up    her   wrethed    steme 

arownd, 
Lept  fierce  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge 

traine 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound. 
That  hand  or  foot  to  stirr  he  strove  in 

vaine: 
God  helpe  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Erxours 

endlesse  traine. 


xix 

His  lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint, 
Cride  out,  'Now,  now,  sir  knight,  shew 

what  ye  bee: 
Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not  faint: 
Strangle  her,  els  she  sure  will  strangle 

thee.' 
That  when  he  heard,  in  great  perplezitie. 
His  gall  did  grate  for  grief e  and  high  dis- 

daine; 
And  knitting  all  his  f oroe,  got  one  hand  free. 
Wherewith  he  grypt  her  gorge  with  so  great 

pftinA, 
That  soone  to  loose  her  wioked  bands  did 

her  oonstraine. 

XX 

Therewith  she  spewd  out  of  her  filthie  maw 
A  floud  of  poyson  horrible  and  blacke. 
Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets 

raw. 
Which  stunck  so  vildly,  that  it  forst  him 

slacke 
His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  tome 

backe: 
Her  vomit  full  of  bookes  and  papers 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toades,  which  eyes 

did  lacke. 
And  creeping  sought  way  in  the  weedy  gras: 
Her  filthie  parbreake  all  the  place  defiled 

has. 

XXI 

As  when  old  father  Nilus  gins  to  swell 
With  timely  pride  above  the  Aegyptian  vale, 
His  fattie  waves  doe  fertile  slime  outwell. 
And  overflow  each  plaine  and  lowly  dsde: 
But  when  his  later  spring  gins  to  avale. 
Huge  heapes  of  mold  he  leaves,  wherio 

there  breed 
Ten  thousand  kindes  of  Greatures,  partly 

male 
And  partly  f email,  of  his  fruitful  seed; 
Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes  elswher  may 

no  man  reed. 

XXII 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  knight, 
That,  welniffh  choked  with  the  deadly  stinke, 
His  forces  faOe,  ne  can  no  lenfiper  fight. 
Whose  coraee  when  the  feend  perceivd  to 

shrinke. 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinke 
Her  fruitf uU  eniaed  spawne  of  serpeoti 
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Del ormed  monsteny  f owle,  and  blaeke  as 

mke, 
Wliich  siranxiiiig  all  about  his  legs  did  orally 
And  him  encoznbred  sore,  but  oould  not 

hortatalL 

xxin 

As  gentle  shepheard  in  sweete  eyentide, 
When  ruddy  Phebus  gins  to  welke  in  west. 
High  on  an  hill,  his  flocke  to  vewen  wide, 
Muhes  which  doe  byte  their  hasty  snpper 

best; 
A  elond  of  cmnbroos  gnattes  doe  him  mo- 
lest. 
All  striying  to  infize  their  feeble  stinges, 
That  from  their  noyanee  he  no  where  can 

rest, 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender 

wings 
He  bmaheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their 
murmnrings. 

XXIV 

Thu  ill  bestedd,  and  f earefnll  more  of 

shame 
Then  of  the  certeine  perill  he  stood  in, 
Htlfe  fnrions  unto  his  foe  he  came, 
Beaolvd  in  minde  all  suddenly  to  win, 
Or  Boone  to  lose,  before  he  once  would  lin; 
And  stroke  at  her  with  more  then  manly 

force, 
Tbat  from  her  bodv,  full  of  filthie  sin. 
He  mft  her  hateful!  heade  without  remorse: 
A  streame  of  cole  black  blood  forth  gushed 

from  her  corse. 

XXV 

Her  flcattred  brood,  soone  as  their  parent 

deare 
They  saw  so  rudely  idling  to  the  ground, 
Groninff  full  deadly,  all  wiSi  troublous  f  eare, 
Gatfared  themselves  about  her  body  round. 
Weening  their  wonted  entrance  to  haye 

found 
At  her  wide  mouth:  but  being  there  with- 

stood, 
Thter  flocked  aU  about  her  bleeding  wound. 
And  fucked  up  their  dyinff  mothers  blond, 
Msking  her  death  their  life,  and  eke  her 

hurt  their  good. 

XXVI 

That  detestable  skfht  him  much  amazde, 
To  tee  th'  unkincQy  impes,  of  heaven  ac- 
cnrst, 


Devoure  their  dam;  on  whom  while  so  he 


Having  all  satisfide  their  bloudy  thurst. 
Their  oellies  swolne  he  Saw  with  f ulnesse 

burst. 
And  bowels  g^hing  forth:    weU  worthy 

end 
Of  such  as  drunke  her  life,  the  which  them 

nurst  I 
Now  needeth  him  no  longer  labour  spend; 
His  foes  have  slaine  themselves,  with  whom 

he  should  contend. 

XXVII 

His  lady,  seemg  all  that  chaunst,  from 

farre, 
Approcht  in  hast  to  ^reet  his  Victoria, 
Ana  saide,  *  Faire  knight,  borne  under  hap- 

pie  starre. 
Who  see  your  vanquisht  foes  before  you  lye, 
Well  worthie  be  you  of  that  armory. 
Wherein  ye  have  g^reat  glory  wonne  this 

day. 
And  proov'd  your  strength  on  a  strong  eni- 

mie. 
Tour  first  adventure:  many  such  I  pray. 
And  henceforth  ever  wish  that  like  succeed 

it  may.' 

xxvin 

Then  mounted  he  upon  his  steede  againe, 
And  with  the  lady  backward  sought  to  wend; 
That  path  he  kept  which  beaten  was  most 

plaine, 
Ne  ever  would  to  any  by  way  bend. 
But  still  did  follow  one  unto  the  end. 
The  which  at  last  out  of  the  wood  them 

brought 
So  forward  on  his  way  (with  God  to  frend) 
He  passed  forth,  and  new  adventure  sought: 
Long  way  he  travelled,  before  he  heard  of 

ought. 

XXIX 

At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the 

way 
An  i^d  sire,  in  long  blaeke  weedes  yclad. 
His  &ete  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoarie  grayi 
And  by  his  belt  his  booke  he  hanging  had| 
Sober  ne  seemde,  and  very  sagely  Sfui, 
And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent. 
Simple  in  shew,  and  voide  of  malice  bad, 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went. 
And  often  knockt  his  brest,  as  one  that  did 

repent* 
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XXX 

He  faire  the  knight  sainted,  lonting  low. 
Who  faire  him  quited,  as  that  courteous 

was; 
And  after  asked  him,  if  be  did  know 
Of  straunge  adventures,  which  abroad  did 

pas. 
'  Ab  1  my  dear  sonne,'  quoth  he,  *  how  should, 

alas  I 
Sillj  old  man,  that  lives  in  hidden  cell. 
Bidding  his  beades  all  day  for  his  trespas, 
Tyding^  of  warre  and  worldly  trouble  tell  ? 
With  holy  fiither  sits  not  with  such  thinges 

to  melL 

XXXI 

^  But  if  of  daunger,  which  hereby  doth  dwell, 
And  homebredd  evil  ye  desire  to  heare. 
Of  a  straunge  man  I  can  you  tidings  tell. 
That  wasteth  all  this  oountrie  farre  and 

neare/ 
*  Of  such/  saide  he,  *  I  chiefly  doe  inqnere, 
And  shall  you  well  rewarde  to  shew  the 

place. 
In  which  that  wicked  wight  his  dayes  doth 

weare: 
For  to  all  knighthood  it  is  foule  disgrace. 
That  such  a  cursed  creature  Ures  so  long  a 

space/ 

XXXII 

^Far  hence,'  quoth  he, '  in  wastfull  wilder^ 

nesse, 
His  dwelling  is,  by  which  no  living  wight 
May  ever  passe,  but  thorough  great  di»- 

tresse.' 
'Now,'  saide  the  ladie,  'draweth  toward 

night. 
And  well  I  wote,  that  of  your  later  fight 
Ye  all  forwearied  be:  for  what  so  strong, 
But,  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might  ? 
The  Sunne,  that  measures  heaven  all  day 

long, 
At  night  doth  baite  his  steedes  the  ocean 

waves  emong. 

XXXIII 

'  Then  with  the  Sunne  take,  sir,  your  timely 

rest. 
And  with  new  day  new  worke  at  once  begin: 
Untroubled  night,  they  say,  g^ves  counsell 

best' 
'  Right  well,  sir  knight,  ye  have  advised 

bin,' 
Quoth  then  that  aged  man;  '  the  way  to  win 


Is  wuely  to  advise:  now  day  is  spent; 
Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  in 
For  this  same  night.'    The  knight  was  well 

content: 
So  with  that  godly  father  to  bis  home  they 

went. 

XXXIV 

A  litle  lowly  hermitaee  it  was, 
Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forests  side^ 
Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pas 
In  traveill  to  and  froe:  a  litle  wyde 
There  was  an  holy  chappell  edif yds. 
Wherein  the  hermite  dewly  wont  to  say 
His  holy  thinges  each  mome  and  even-tyde: 
lliereby  a  ehnstall  streame  did  gently  play. 
Which  from  a  sacred    fountaine    welled 
forth  alway. 

XXXV 

Arrived  there,  the  litle  house  they  filly 
Ne  looke  for  entertainement,  where  none 

was: 
Rest  is  their  feast,  and  all  thinges  at  their 

will; 
The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has* 
With  faire  discourse  the  evening  so  they  pas: 
For  that  olde  man  of  pleasing  wordes  laul 

store. 
And  well  could  file  his  tongue  as  smcwth 

aselas: 
He  told  of  saintes  and  popes,  and  evermore 
He  strowd  an  Ave-Mary  after  and  befoxe. 

XXXVI 

The  drouping  night  thus  creepeth  on  them 

fast, 
And  the  sad  humor  loading  their  eye  liddes. 
As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  on  them  cast 
Sweet  slombring  deaw,  the  which  to  sleep 

them  biddes: 
Unto  tteip  lodgiBgs  then  his  goestes  he 

nddes: 
Where  when  all  drownd  in  deadly  sleepe 

he  findes, 
He  to  his  studie  goes,  and  there  amiddea 
His  magick  bookes  and  artes  of  sundrie 

kindes. 
He  seekes  out  mighty  charmes,  to  trouble 

sleepy  mintu. 

XXXVII 

Then  choosing  ont  few  words  most  horriUe, 
(Let  none  them  read)  thereof  did  verses 
frame; 
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With  which  and  other  spelles  like  terrible, 
He  bad  awake  blacke  Plutoes  griesly  dame, 
And  curaed  heyen,  and  spake  reprochful 

shame 
Of  highest  God,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light: 
A  bold  bad  man,  that  dar*d  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darknes  and  dead 

night. 
At  which  Cocytos  quakes,  and  Styx  is  pat 

to  flight 

xxxvin 

Aad  forth  he  cald  out  of  deepe  darknes 

dredd 
L^ioos  of  sprights,  the  Which,  like  litle 

flyes 
Flnttring  about  his  eyer  damned  faedd, 
Awaite  whereto  their  service  he  applyes, 
To  aide  his  friendes,  or  fray  his  enimies: 
Of  those  he  chose  out  two,  the  falsest  twoo. 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true-seeming  lyes; 
The  one  of  them  he  save  a  message  too. 
The  other  by  him  selfe  staide,  other  worke 

todoo. 

XXXIX 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed 

ayre. 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and 

deepe. 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe. 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  neyer 

peepe, 
His  dwelung  is;   there  Tethys  his  wet 

bed 
Doth  eyer   wash,  and  Cynthia  stiU  doth 

steepe 


In^^ver  deaw  his  evei^drouping  bed, 
Tiffht  oyer  him  her 
black  do&  spred. 


Whiles  sad  Kiirht  oyer  him 


mantle 


XL 


Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 
The  one  fsire  fram'd  of  bumisht  yyory. 
The  other  all  with  silyer  overcast; 
And  wakeful  dogges  before  them  farre  doe 

lye, 
Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 
Who  oft  IS  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleepe. 
By  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly, 
Aid  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned 

deepe 
It  drowsie  fit  he  fbdea:   of  nothing  be 

takes  keepe. 


xu 

And  more,  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tum- 
bling downe. 
And  ever  £izliug  raine  upon  the  loft, 
Mizt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like 

the  sowne 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  oast  him  in  a  swowne : 
No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes, 
As  still  are  wont  t*  annoy  the  walled  towne, 
Might  there  be  heard:  but  carelesse  Quiet 

lyes. 
Wrapt  m  etemaU  silence  farre  from  eni- 
myes. 

XLU 

The  messenger  approching  to  him  spake. 
But  his  waste  wordes  retoumd  to  him  in 

vaine: 
So  sound  he  slept,  that  nought  mought  him 

awake. 
Then  rudely  he  him  thrust,  and  pusht  with 

paine, 
Whereat  he  gan  to  stretch:  but  he  againe 
Shooke  him  so  hard,  that  forced  him  to 

speake. 
As  one  then  in  a  dreame,  whose  dryer  braine 
Is  tost   with  troubled  sights  and  fancies 

weake. 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his 

silence  breake. 

XLIII 

The  sprite  then  gan  more  boldly  him  to 

wake. 
And  threatned  unto  him  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Hecate:  whereat  he  gan  to  quake, 
And,  lifting  up  his  lompish  head,  with  blame 
Halfe  angrie  asked  him,  for  what  he  came. 
*  Hether,'  quoth  he,  *  me  Archimago  sent, 
He  that  the  stubbome  sprites  can  wisely 

tame; 
He  bids  thee  to  him  send  for  his  intent 
A  fit  false  dreame,  that  can  delude  the 

sleepers  sent' 

XHV 

The  god  obayde,  and  caUing  forth  straight 

way 
A  diverse  dreame  out  of  his  prison  darke, 
Delivered  it  to  him,  and  downe  did  lay 
His  heavie  head,  devoide  of  careful  carke; 
Whose  sences  all  were  straight  benumbd 

and  Starke. 
He,  backe  returning  by  the  yvorie  dore« 
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Bemoimted  up  as  light  as  cbearef  oil  larke» 
And  on  his  litle  winges  the  dreame  he  bore 
In  hast  onto  his  lord,  where  he  him  left  afore. 

XLV 

Who  all  this  while,  with  charmes  and  hid- 
den artes, 
Had  made  a  lady  of  that  other  spright, 
And  framed  of  lianid  a3rre  her  tender  partes. 
So  lively  and  so  like  in  all  mens  sight, 
That  weaker  senoe  it  could  have  ravisht 

quight: 
The  maker  selfe,  for  all  his  wondroos  witt, 
Was  nigh  beguiled  with  so  g^oodly  sight: 
Her  all  in  wmte  he  clad,  and  over  it 
Cast  a  bkck  stole,  most  like  to  seeme  for 
Una  fit. 

XLVI 

Now  when  that  ydle  dreame  was  to  him 

brought. 
Unto  that  Elfin  knight  he  bad  him  fly, 
Where  he  slept  soundly,  void  of  eiril  thought. 
And  with  false  shewes  abuse  his  fantasy, 
In  sort  as  he  him  schooled  privily: 
And  that  new  creature,  borne  without  her 

dew, 
Full  of  the  makers  guyle,  with  usage  sly 
He  taught  to  imitate  that  lady  trew, 
Whose    semblance  she  did    carrie  under 

feigned  hew. 

XLvn 

Thus  well  instmcted,  to  their  worke  they 

haste, 
And  oomming  where  the  knight  in  slom- 

ber  lay. 
The  one  upon  his  bardie  head  him  plaate. 
And  made  him  dreame  of  loves  and  lust- 
full  i^lay, 
That  nigh  bis  manly  hart  did  melt  away, 
Bathed  in  wanton  blis  and  wicked  joy. 
Then  seemed  him  his  lady  by  him  lay, 
And  to  him  playnd,  how  that  false  winged 

boy 
Her  chaste    hart  had  subdewd  to  leame 
Dame  Pleasures  toy. 

XLVIII 

And  she  her  selfe,  of  beantie  soveraigne 

queene, 
Fayre  V  enus,  seemde  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  he,  waking,  evermore  did  weene 
To  bee  the  chastest  flowre  that  aye  did 

spring 


On  earthly  brannoh,  the  daughter  of  a 
Now  a  loose  leman  to  vile  service  bound: 
And  eke  the  Graces  seemed  all  to  sing 
Hymen  id  Hytnen,  dauncing  all  around. 
Why  1st  freshest  Flora  her  with  y vie  girlond 
crownd. 

XLDL 

In  this  great  passion  of  unwonted  Inst, 
Or  wonted  f  eare  of  doing  ought  amis. 
He  started  np^  as  seeming  to  mistrust 
Some  secret  lU,  or  hidden  foe  of  his: 
Lo  t  there  before  his  face  his  ladie  is. 
Under  blacke  stole  hyding  her  bayted  hooke. 
And  as  half  e  blushing  omred  him  to  kia. 
With     gentle    blandishment    and    lovely 

looke. 
Most  like  that  virgin  true,  which  for  hex 

knight  him  took. 


All  deane  dismayd  to  see  so  uncouth  sight. 
And  halfe  enraged  at  her  shamelesse  guise. 
He  thought  have  slaine  her  in  his  fierce  de- 

spight; 
But  hastie  heat  tempring  with  sufferance 

wise, 
He  stayde  hb  hand,  and  gan  himselfe  advise 
To  prove  his  sense,  and  tempt  her  f&igned 

truth. 
Wringing  her  hands  in  wemens  pitteous 

wise, 
Tho  can  she  weepe,  to  stirre  up  gentle  rath. 
Both  for  her  noble    blood,  and  for  her 

tender  youth. 

LI 

And  sayd, '  Ah  sir,  my  liege  lord  and  my 

love. 
Shall  I  accuse  the  hidden  cmell  fate. 
And   mightie   causes  wrought  in   heaven 

above, 
Or  the  blind  god,  that  doth  me  thus  amate. 
For  hoped  love  to  winne  me  certaine  hate  ? 
Yet  thus  perforce  he  bids  me  do,  or  die. 
Die  is  my  dew:  yetrew  my  wretched  state 
Yon,  whom  my  Lad  aven^g  de«thue 
Hath  made  judg^  of  my  life  or  death  va- 

differently. 

LII 

'  Your  owne  deare  sake  f  orst  me  at  first  to 

leave 
My  fathers  kingdom' — There  she  atopt 

with  teares; 
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Her  swollen  hart  her  speech  seemd  to  be- 
reave; 
And  then  againe  begonne:  'My  weaker 

yeareSy 
CtpiiT^  to  fortune  and   frayle  worldly 

feaies, 
Fly  to yonr  &yth  for  succour  and  sure  avde: 
Let  me  not  die  in  languor  and  long  teares.' 
'Why,  dame,'  quoth  he, '  what  hath  ye  thus 

What  frayes  ye,  that  were  wont  to  comfort 
meafbayd?' 

Lin 

'  Lore  of  your  self  e,'  she  saide,  *  and  deare 

oonstnunt,  .  . 

Lets  me  nc»t  sleepe,  but  waste  the  wearie 

night 
In  secret  anguish  and  unpittied  plaint, 
Whiles  you  m  carelesse  sleepe  are  drowned 

quight.' 
Her  doubtful]  words  made  that  redoubted 

knight 
Svpeet  her  truth:  yet  since  no'  untruth  he 

knew. 
Her  fawning  lore  with  foule  disdainefull 

spight 
He  would  not  shend,  but  said, '  Deare  dame, 

Irew, 
Tlist  for  my  sake  unknowne  such  griefe 

unto  yon  grew^ 

LIV 

'  Avore  your  self e,  it  fell  not  all  to  ground; 

For  all  so  deare  as  life  is  to  my  hart, 

Ideemeyour  loye,and  hold  me  to  you  bound; 

Ne  let  Tuine  f eares  procure  your  needlesse 
smarta 

Where  cause  is  none,  but  to  your  rest  de- 
part.' 

Not  aU  content,  yet  seemd  she  to  appease 

Her  monmefnll  plaintes,  beguiled  of  her 
art, 

And  fed  with  words,  that  could  not  chose 
but  please; 

So  dyding  softly  forth,  she  turod  as  to  her 


LV 


lusingat 
like  that 


so 


For  whose  defenee  he  was  to  shed  his  blood. 
At  last  dull  wearines  of  former  fight 
^▼ingyrockt  a  sleepe  his  irkesome  spright, 


That  troublous  dreame  gan  freshly  toese 

his  braine 
With  bowres,  and  beds,  and  ladies  deare 

delight: 
But  when  he  saw  his  labour  all  was  yaine, 
With  that  misf ormed  spright  he  backe  re- 

tumd  againe. 


CANTO   II 

The  guilefnll  grMtrnduumlcr  puti 
The  Bedoroese  Knight  from  Truth : 

Into  whoee  steed  f  aire  Falahood  itepe, 
Aad  workee  him  woef  oil  ruth. 


Bt  this  the  northeme  wagoner  had  set 
His   sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast 

starre. 
That  was  in  ocean  wayes  yet  never  wet, 
But  firme  is  flzt,  and  sendeth  light  from 

farre 
To  al  that  in  the  wide  deepe  wandrin?  arre: 
And  chearefiill  Chauntictere  with  his  note 

shrill 
Had  warned  once,  that  Phoebus  fiery  carre 
In  hast  was  climbing  up  the  easteme  hill. 
Full  envious  that  night  so  long  his  roome 

did  fill: 

II 

When  those  accursed  messengers  of  hell. 
That  feigniMr  dreame,  and  that  fair^forged 

spnght. 
Came  to  their  wicked  maister,  and  gan  tel 
Their  bootelesse  paines,  and  ill  succeed- 
ing night: 
Who,  all  m  rage  to  see  his  skilfull  might 
Deluded  so,  gan  threaten  hellish  paine 
And  sad  Proserpines  wrath,  them  to  af- 
fright. 
But  when  he  saw  his  threatning  was  but 

yaine. 
He  cast  about,  and    searoht  his  baleful 
bokes  againe. 

in 

Eftsoones  he  tooke  that  miscreated  faire, 
And  that  false  other  spright,  on  whom  he 

spred 
A  seemmg  body  of  the  subtile  aire, 
Like  a  youne  squire,  in  loves  and  lustyhed 
His  wanton  daies  that  ever  loosely  led. 
Without  regard  of  armes  and  dreaded  fight: 
Those  twoo  he  tooke,  and  in  a  secrete  bed. 
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Covered  with  darkenes  and  miadeeming 

night, 
Them  both  together  laid,  to  joy  in  Yaine 

delight. 

IV 

Forthwith  he  mnnes  with  feigned  f aithfoll 

hast 
Unto  his  guest,  who,  after  troublous  sights 
And  dreames,  gan  now  to  take  more  sound 

repast; 
Whom  suddenly  he  wakes  with   fearful 

frights, 
As  one  aghast  with  feends   or  damned 

spri^hts. 
And  to   hmi   cals:  'Rise,   rise,  unhappy 

swaine. 
That  here  wex  old  in  sleepe,  whiles  wicked 

wights 
Have  knit  thenkseWes  in  Yenus  shameful 

chaine; 
Come  see,  where  your  false  lady  doth  her 

honor  staine.' 


All  in  amaze  he  suddenly  up  start 

With  sword  in  hand,  and  with  the  old  man 

went; 
Who  soone  him  brought  into  a  secret  part. 
Where  that  &lse  couple  were  full  closely 

ment 
In  wanton  lust  and  lend  enbraoement: 
Which  when  he  saw,  he  burnt  with  gealous 

fire, 
The  eie  of  reason  was  with  rage  yblent, 
And  would  haye  slaine  them  in  his  furious 

ire. 
But  hardly  was  restreined  of  that  aged 

sire. 

VI 

Betouming  to  his  bed  in  torment  great, 
And  bitter  anguish  of  his  guilty  sight. 
He  could  not  rest,  but  did  his  stout  heart 

eat, 
And  wast  his  inward  gall  with  deepe  de- 

spight, 
irkesome  of   life,  and  too  long  lingring 

night. 
At  last  faire  Hesperus  in  highest  side 
Had  spent  his  lampe,  and  brought  forth 

dawning  light; 
Then  up  he  rose,  and  clad  him  hastQy; 
The  dwarf e  him  brought  his  steed:  so  both 

away  do  fly. 


vn 

Now  when  the  rosy  fingred  Momins^  faire, 
Weary  of  aged  Tithones  saffron  bed. 
Had  spred  her  purple  robe  through  deawy 

aire. 
And  the  high  hils  Titan  discovered. 
The  royall  virgin  shooke  of  drousyhed. 
And  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  bowre, 
Lookt  for  her  knight,  who  far  away  was 

fled. 
And  for  her  dwarf e,  that  wont  to  wait  eaeh 

howre: 
Then  gan  she  wail  and  weepe,  to  aee  that 

woeful  stowre. 

vni 

And  after  him  she  rode  with  so  much 

speede. 
As  her  slowe  beast  could  make;  but  all  in 

vaine: 
For  him  so  far  had  borne  his  light-foot 

stbede. 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiezy  fierce  di»- 

daine. 
That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitlesse  paine; 
Yet  she  her  weary  limbes  would  never  rest, 
But  every  hil  and  dale,  each  wood  and 

pLune, 
Did  search,  sore  grieved  in  her  gentle  brest. 
He  so  ungently  left  her,  whome  she  loved 

best. 

IX 

But  subtill  Archimago,  when  his  guests 
He  saw  divided  into  double  parts. 
And  Una  wandring  in  woods  and  forrests, 
Th'  end  of  hia  drift,  he  praiad  his  divelish 

arts. 
That  had  such  might  over  true  meaning 

harts: 
Yet  rests  not  so,  but  other  meanes  doth 

make. 
How  he  may  worke  unto  her  further  snuurts: 
For  her  he  hated  as  the  hissing  snake. 
And  in  her  many  troubles  did  most  pleasure 

take. 


He  then  devisde  himself e  how  to  disguise; 
For  by  his  mighty  science  he  could  £kke 
Ab  many  formes  and  shapea  in  seeming 

wise. 
As  ever  Proteus  to  himself e  couM  make: 
Sometime  a  fowle,  sometime  a  fish  in  lake^ 
Now  like  a  f oze,  now  like  a  dragim  feO, 
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Tint  of  himflelf e  he  ofte  for  f eare  would 

quake. 
And  oft  would  flie  away.    O  who  can  tell 
The  hidden  powre  of  herhes,  and  might  of 
Bpel? 


XI 

Bot  now  seemde  beet,  the  person  to  pnt  on 
Of  that  good  knight,  his  late  beguileoguest: 
In  mighty  armes  he  was  yelad  anon. 
And  sdrer  shield;  npon  lus  coward  brest 
A  bloody  crosse,  and  on  his  craven  crest 
A  boimch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly: 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seemde,  and  wel  ad- 

dmt. 
And  when  he  sate  nppon  his  coarser  free. 
Stint  George    himselfe   ye   woold   haye 

deemed  him  to  be. 

XII 

Bot  be,  the  knight  whose  semblannt  he  did 

beare, 
ine  tme  Saint  George,  was  wandred  far 

oQlI  fljing  from  his  thonghts  and  gealons 

fesre; 
Win  was  his  gtdde,  and  griefe  led  him 

astray. 
At  bst  faim  ehannst  to  meete  npon  the  way 
A  &ithle8se  Sarazin,  all  armde  to  point, 
In  whose  great  shield  was  writ  with  letters 

c      ^^y 

^ontfoif :  fall  large  of  limbe  and  eyery  joint 

He  was,  and  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a 

point. 

xni 

Hee  had  a  faxre  companion  of  his  way, 
A  goodly  lady  dad  in  scarlet  red, 
Porfled  with  gold  and  pearle  of  rich  assay; 
And  Uke  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  hed 
Sbee  wore,  with  erowns  and  owches  gar- 
nished, 
The  which  her  layish  lovers  to  her  gave: 
Her  wuiton  palfrey  all  was  overspred 
With  tinaell  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave, 
Wboae  bridle  rang  with  golden  bels  and 
bosses  hnve. 


XIV 


disport  and  oonrting  daUiannce 
inde  her  lover  all  the  way: 

—  ..««.  she  saw  the  knight  his  speare 
advannee, 

oMs  aoQQs  left  of  her  mirlli  and  wanton  play , 


She  i ,  ^^ 

^  when  she  saw 


And  bad  her  knight  addresse  him  to  the 

fray: 
His  foe  was  nigh  at  hand.  He,  prickte  with 

pride 
And  hope  to  winne  his  ladies  hearte  that 


lope 
day, 


Forth  spurred  fast:  adowne  his  coursers 

side 
The  red  blond  trickling  staind  the  way,  as 

he  did  ride. 

XV 

The  Knight  of  the  Redcrosse,  when  him  he 

spide 
Sparring  so  bote  with  rage  dispiteous, 
Gan  fairely  couch  his  speare,  and  towards 

ride: 
Soone  meete  they  both,  both  fell  and  furi* 

oos. 
That,  daunted  with  theyr  forces  hideous. 
Their  steeds  doe  stagger,  and  amazed  stand. 
And  eke  themselves,  too  rudely  rigforous, 
Astonied  with  the  stroke  of  their  owne 

hand, 
Doe  backe  rebutte,  and  ech  to  other  yealdeth 

land. 

XVI 

As  when  two  rams,  stird  with  ambitions 

pride. 
Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich  fleeced  flocke. 
Their  homed  fronts  so  fierce  on  either  side 
Doe  meete,  that,  with  the  terror  of  the 

shocke 
Astonied,  both  stand  seneelesse  as  a  blocke, 
Forgetfnll  of  the  hanging  victory: 
So  stood  these  twaine,  unmoved  as  a  rocke. 
Both  staring  fierce,  and  holding  idely 
The  broken  reliques  of  their  former  cruelty. 

XVII 

The  Sarazin,  sore  daunted  with  the  buffe, 
Snatoheth  his  sword,  and  fiercely  to  him 

flies; 
Who  well  it  wards,  and  quyteth  cuff  with 

cuff: 
Each  others  eqnall  puissaunce  envies, 
And  through  their  iron  sides  with  cmell 

spies 
Does  seeke  to  perce:  repining  coxumge  yields 
No  foote  to  foe.  The  dashing  fier  mes, 
As  from  a  forge,  out  of  their  burning 

shields, 
And  streams  of  imrple  blond  new  dies  the 


verdant 


)t  purpi 
fle]d& 
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XVIII 

*  Cnne  on  that  Crosse/  quoth  then  the  Sar»- 

*  That  keepes  thy  hody  from  the  bitter  fitt  t 
Dead  long  ygoe,  I  wote,  thou  haddest  bin. 
Had  not  that  clu&rme  from  thee  forwamed 

itt: 
But  yet  I  wame  thee  now  assured  sitt, 
And  hide  thy  head.'    Therewith  upon  his 

crest 
With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smitt, 
That  a  hirge  share  it  hewd  out  of  the  rest, 
And  glaunoinff  downe  his  shield,  from  blame 

him  fairely  blest. 

XIX 

Who  thereat  wondrous  wroth,  the  sleeping 

spark 
Of  native  vertue  gan  eftsoones  reyiye, 
And  at  his  haughty  helmet  making  mark, 
So  hugely  stroke,  that  it  the  Steele  did  rive, 
And  Seft  hi.  head.   He,  tambling  dowae 

aliye, 
With  bloudy  mouth  his  mother  earth  did 

kis. 
Greeting  his  g^ve:  his  grudging  ghost  did 

strive 
With  the  fraile  ilesh;  at  last  it  flitted  is, 
Whether  the  sonles  doe  fly  of  men  that  live 

amis. 

XX 

The  lady,  when  she  saw  her  champion  fall. 
Like  the  old  ruines  of  a  broken  towre. 
Staid  not  to  waile  his  woefull  f unerall, 
But  from  him  fled  away  with  all  her  powre; 
Who  after  her  as  hastily  gan  soowre. 
Bidding  the  dwarf  e  with  him  to  bring  away 
The  Satazins  shield,  signe  of  the  eonquer- 

oure. 
Her  soone  he  overtooke,  and  bad  to  stay. 
For  present  cause  was  none  of  dread  her  to 

dismay. 

XXI 

Shee,  turning  backe  with  ruefull  oounte- 

naunoe, 
Cride,  '  Mercy,  mercy,  sir,   vouchsafe  to 

showe 
On  silly  dame,  subject  to  hard  mischaunoe, 
And  to  your  mighty  wil  1 '  Her  humblesse 

low. 
In  so  ritch  weedes  and  seeming  glorious 

show. 
Did  much  emmove  his  stout  hexolicke  heart, 


And  said, '  Deaxe  dame,  your  suddein  over- 

throw 
Much  meth  me;  but  now  pot  feare  apazt. 
And  tel,  both  who  ye  be,  aiiid  who  that  tooka 

your  part' 

XXII 

Melting  in  teases,  then  gan  shee  tbns  la- 
ment: 
<  The  wreched  woman,  whom  unhappy  howxe 
Hath  now  made  thrall  to  your  oommande- 

ment, 
Before  that  angry  heavens  list  to  lowre^ 
And  Fortune  false  betraide  me  to  your 

powre. 
Was,  (O  what  now  availeth  that  I  waa  ?> 
Borne  the  sole  daughter  of  an  emperour. 
He  that  the  wide  west  under  his  rule  has. 
And  high  hath  set  his  throne  where  Tibeiis 
doth  pas. 

xxni 

'  He,  in  the  first  flowre  of  my  freshest  age^ 
Betrothed  me  unto  ttea  onely  haire 
Of  a  most  mighty  king,  most  rich  and  sage; 
Was  never  prmee  so  faithful!  and  so  Cairo, 
Was  never  prince  so  meeke  and  debouaire; 
But  ere  my  hoped  day  of  spousall  shone. 
My  dearest  lord  fell  from  high  honors  staire^ 
Into  the  hands  of  hys  accursed  f  one. 
And  cruelly  was  slaine,  that  shall  I  ew 


iwiniiA- 


XXIV 


'  His  blessed  body,  spoild  of  lively  breath. 
Was  afterward,  I  kiuow  not  how,  eonvaid 
And  fro  me  hid:  of  whose  most  innocent 

death 
When  tidings  came  to  mee,  unhappy  maid, 
O  how  great  sorrow  my  sad  soule  assaid  I 
Then  forth  I  went  his  woefull  corse  to  find. 
And  many  yeares  throughout  the  world  I 

straid, 
A  virgin  widow,  whose  deepe  wounded  mind 
With  love,  long  time  did  languish  aa  the 

striken  lund. 

XXV 

*  At  last  it  chaunced  this  proud  Sarazin 
To  meete  me  wandiing;  who  perforce  me 

led 
With  him  away,  but  yet  could  never  win 
The  fort,  that  ladies  hold  in  soveraigne 

dread. 
There  lies  he  now  with  foule  dishonor  dead. 
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Who,  whilefl  he  li^de,  ma  oalled  proud 

Saasfoy: 
The  eldest  of  three  brethreiiy  all  three  bred 
Of  one  bad  sire,  whose  youngest  is  Sansjov, 
And  twizt  them  both  was  wm  the  bloudy 

bold  Saosloy. 

XXVI 

*  In  tills  nd  plight,  f riendlesse,  unfortunate, 
Now  miserable  I  Fidessa  dwell, 
CisTing  of  you,  in  pitty  of  my  state. 
To  doe  none  ill,  if  please  ye  not  doe  well.' 
He  in  great  passion  al  this  while  did  dwell, 
More  busying  his  quicke  eies,  her  face  to 


Then  his  duJl  eares,  to  heare  what  shee  did 

teU; 
And  said, '  Faire  lady,  hart  of  flint  would  re  w 
The  undeserved  woes  and  sorrowes  which 

ye  shew. 

xxvn 

'  Henceforth  in  safe  assuraunce  may  ye  rest. 
Having  both  found  a  new  friend  you  to  aid. 
And  mt  an  old  foe,  that  did  you  molest: 
Better  new  friend  then  an  old  foe  is  said.' 
With  ehaunge  of  ohear  the  seeming  simple 

maid 
Letfal  her  eien,  as  shamefast,  to  the  earth. 
And  yeelding  soft,  in  that  she  nought  gain- 
said, 
80  forth  they  rode,  he  f  eininff  seemely  merth. 
And  shee  oot  lookes:  so  £unty,  they  say, 
makethderth. 

xxvni 

Long  time  they  thus  together  travelled, 
Til,  weary  of  their  way,  they  came  at  last 
Where  grew  two  goodly  trees,  that  faire 

did  spred 
Their  armes  abroad,  with  g^y  mosse  over^ 

cast. 
And  their  greene  leaves,  trembling  with 

every  blast, 
Msde  a  calme  shadowe  far  in  oompasse 

round: 
The  fearefnll  shepheard,  often  there  aghast, 
Tnder  them  never  sat,  ne  wont  there  sound 
Hii  mery  oaten  pipe,  but  shnnd  th'  unlucky 

ground. 

XXIX 

B«t  this  good  knight,  soone  as  he  them  can 

sjne, 
F«  the  eoole  shade  him  thither  hastly  got: 


For  golden  Phoebus,  now  ymounted  hie, 
From  fiery  wheeles  of  his  faire  chariot 
Hurled  his  beame  so  scorching  crueU  hot, 
That  living  creature  mote  it  not  abide; 
And  ius  new  lady  it  endured  not. 
There  they  alight,  in  hope  themselves  te 

hide 
From  the  fierce  heat,  and  rest  their  weary 

limbs  a  tide. 

XXX 

Faire  seemely  pleasaunce  each  to  other 

makes. 
With  goodlv  purposes,  there  as  they  sit: 
And  in  his  lalsed  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight  that  lived  yit; 
Which  to  expresse,  he  bends  his  gentle  wit. 
And  tWddng  of  those  biauncbes  greene  to 

frame 
A  girlond  for  her  dainty  forehead  fit. 
He  pluckt  a  bough;  out  of  whose  rifte  there 

came 
Smal  drops  of  gory  bloud,  that  trickled 

down  the  same. 

XXXI 

Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  was  heard. 
Crying, '  O  spare  with  guilty  hands  to  teare 
My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rynd  embard; 
But  fly,  ah  1  fly  far  hence  away,  for  feare 
Least   to  you  hap  that  happened  to  me 

heare. 
And  to  this  wretched  lady,  my  deare  love; 
O  too  deare  love,  love  bought  with  death 

too  deare  I ' 
Astond  he  stood,  and  up  his  heare  did 

hove. 
And  with  that  suddein  horror  could  no 

member  move. 

XXXII 

At  last,  whenas  the  dreadful!  passion 
Was  overpast,  and  manhood  well  awake, 
Yet  musing  at  the  straunge  occasion, 
And  doubting  much  his  sence,  he  thus  be- 
spake: 
'  What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Limbo 

lake, 
Or  ffuilef  ull  spright  wandring  in  empty  aire, 
BouL  which  fraUe  men  doe  oftentimes  mis- 
take, 
Sends  to  my  doubtful  eares  these  speaches 

rare, 
And  ruefull  plaints,  me  bidding  guiltle 
blood  to  spare? ' 
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^en  groning  deep:  *  Nor  damned  ghoeti' 
quoth  he, 

'Nor  guileful  sprite  to  thee  these  words 
doth  speake. 

But  once  a  man,  Fradnbio,  now  a  tree; 

Wretched  man,  wretched  tree  1  whose  na- 
ture weake 

A  cmell  witch,  her  cursed  wOl  to  wreake. 

Hath  thus  transformd,  and  plast  in  open 
^laines, 

Where  Boreas  doth  blow  full  bitter  bleake, 

And  scorching  sunno  does  dry  my  secret 
vaines: 

For  though  a  tree  I  seme,  yet  cold  and  heat 
me  paines.' 

XXXIV 

'  Say  on,  Fradnbio,  then,  or  man  or  tree,' 
Quoth  then  the  knight;  *  by  whose  mis- 
chievous arts 
Art  thou  misshaped  thus,  as  now  I  see? 
He  oft  finds  med'cine  who  his  griefe  im* 

parts; 
But  double  griefs  afflict  concealing  harts. 
As  raging  flames  who  striveth  to  suppresse.' 

*  The  au^or  then,'  said  be,  'of  all  my  smarts. 
Is  one  Duessa,  a  false  sorceresse. 

That  many  errant  knights  hath  broght  to 
wretchednesse. 

XXXV 

'  In  prime  of  youthly  yeares,  when  oorage 

hott 
The  fire  of  love  and  joy  of  chevalree 
First  kindled  in  my  brest,  it  was  my  lott 
To  love  this  gentle  lady,  whome  ye  see 
Now  not  a  lady,  but  a  seeming  tree; 
With  whome  as  once  I  rode  aooompanyde. 
Me  chaunced  of  a  knight  encountred  l>ee. 
That  had  a  like  faire  kdy  by  his  syde; 
Lyke  a  faire  lady,  but  did  f  owle  Duessa  hyde. 

XXXVI 

*  Whose  forged  beauty  he  did  take  in  hand 
All  other  dames  to  have  exceded  farre; 

I  in  defence  of  mine  did  likewise  stand, 
Mine,  that  did  then  shine  as  the  morning 

starre: 
So  both  to  batteill  fierce  arrannged  arre; 
In  which  his  harder  fortune  was  to  fall 
Under  my  speare:  such  is  the  dye  of  warre: 
His  lady,  left  as  a  prise  martiall, 
Did  yield  her  oomely  person,  to  be  at  my 

calL 


XXXVII 

*  So  doubly  loVd  of  ladies  unlike  fure, 
Th'  one  seeming  such,  the  other  such  in- 

deede, 
One  day  in  doubt  I  oast  for  to  compare, 
Whether  in  beauties  glorie  did  ezceede; 
A  rosy  girlond  was  the  victors  meede. 
Both  seemde  to  win,  and  both  seemde  won 

to  bee. 
So  hard  the  discord  was  to  be  agreede: 
Frtelissa  was  as  faire  as  faire  mote  bee. 
And  ever  false  Duessa  seemde  as  faire  u 

shee. 

XXXVIII 

*  The  wicked  witch,  now  seeing  all  this  while 
The  donbtf ull  baUaimce  equally  to  sway, 
What  not  by  right,  she  cast  to  win  by  goile; 
And  by  her  hellish  science  raisd  streigiit 

way 
A  foggy  mist,  that  overcast  the  dav. 
And  a  dull  blast,  that,  breathing  on  her  face, 
Dimmed  her  former  beauties  shining  ray, 
And  with  foule  ugly  forme  did  her  ^ 

grace: 
Then  was  she  fayre  alone,  when  none  vas 

fiiire  in  place. 

XXXIX 

'Then  cride  she  out,  " Fye,  fye  !  deformed 

wight. 
Whose  borrowed  beautie  now  appeareth 

pUine 
To  have  before  bewitched  all  mens  sight; 

0  leave  her  soone,  or  let  her  soone  be 

slaine." 
Her  loathly  visage  viewing  with  disdaine, 
Eftsoones  I  thought  her  such  as  the  me 

told, 
And  would  have  kild  her;  but  with  ftugned 

paine 
The  false  witch  did  my  wrathfnll  hand 

with-hold: 
So  left  her,  where   she  now  is  tumd  to 

treen  mould. 

XL 

'  Thensf orth  I  tooke  Duessa  for  my  dame, 
And  in  the  witch  unweeting  joyd  long  timd> 
Ne  ever  wist  but  that  she  was  the  same: 
Till  on  a  day  (that  day  is  everie  prime. 
When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their 
crime) 

1  chaunat  to  see  her  in  her  proper  hew. 
Bathing  her  selfe  in  origane  aiMl  thyme: 
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A  filthy  f oule  old  woman  I  did  yew, 

That  ever  to  have  toucht  her  I  did  deadly 


lew. 


XLI 


*  Herneather  partes  misshapen,  monstmoos, 
Were  hidd  in  water,  that  icould  not  see. 
Bat  they  did  seeme  more  foule  and  hide- 

OUSy 

Then  womans  shape  man  would  beleeye  to 

bee. 
Theasf orth  from  her  most  beastly  oom- 

psnie 
I  gsn  refnune,  in  minde  to  slipp  away, 
Soone  as  appeard  safe  opportnnitie: 
For  danger  great,  if  not  assnrd  decay, 
I  law  Wore  mine  eyes,  if  I  were  knowne 

to  stray. 

xui 

'The  direlish  hag,  by  channges  of  m j  cheare, 
Pereeiv'd  my  thought;  and  drownd  m  sleepie 

night. 
With  widrad  herbes  and  o3mtments  did  be- 

smeare 
Mjrbody  all,  through  charmes  and  magicke 

might, 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quight: 
Then  brought  she  me  into  this  desert  waste. 
And  by  my  wretched  loyers  side  me  pigbt, 
Where  now  enclosd  in  wooden  wab  f uU 

faste, 
Btniaht  from   living  wights,  our  wearie 

daies  we  waste.' 

XLni 

'But  how  long  time,'  said  then  the  Elfin 

knight, 
'  Are  jou  m  this  mlsformed  hous  to  dwell  ? ' 
'We  may  not  ehaunge,'  quoth  he, '  this  evill 

pfight 
Tin  we  be  bathed  in  a  living  well; 
That  is  the  terme  prescribed  by  the  spell.' 

*  0  how,'  aayd  he,  *  mote  I  that  well  out  find, 
^tmay  restore  you  to  your  wonted  well  ? ' 
'Time  and  suffised  fiites  to  former  kynd 
ShiU  OS  restore;  none  else  from  hence  may 

usnnbynd.' 

XLIV 

The  false  Duessa,  now  Fidessa  bight, 
Heard  how  in  vaine  Fradubio  did  lament, 
And  knew  well  all  was  true.  But  the  good 

knif^ht 
Fafl  of  lad  f eara  and  ghastly  dreriment. 


When  all  this  speech  the  living  tree  had 

spent, 
The  bleeding  bough  did  thrust  into  the 

ground. 
That  from  the  blood  he  might  be  innocent, 
And  with  fresh  clay  did  close  the  wooden 

wound: 
Then  turning  to  his  lady,  dead  with  feare 

her  fownd. 

* 

XLV 

Her  seeming  dead  he  fownd  with  feigned 

feare. 
As  all  unweeting  of  that  well  she  knew. 
And  paynd  himself  e  with  busie  care  to  reare 
Her  out  of  carelesse  swowne.    Her  eylids 

blew. 
And  dimmed  sight,  with  pale  and  deadly  hew. 
At  last  she  up  gan  lift:  with  trembling 

cheare 
Her  up  he  tooke,  too  simple  and  too  trew. 
And  oft  her  kist.  At  lengUi,  all  passed  feare. 
He  set  her  on  her  steede,  and  forward 
forth  did  beare. 


CANTO   III 

Fonftken  Truth  long  M«kei  hw  love, 
And  makes  the  lyon  mylde, 

Marres  Blind  DeTottona  mart,  and  fall 
In  hand  of  leaoboar  vylda. 


Nought  is  there  under  heav'ns  wide  hol- 

lownesse. 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  mind. 
Then  beautie  brought  t'unworthie  wretch- 

ednesse 
Through  envies  snares,  or  fortunes  f reakes 

unkind: 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightnes 

blynd, 
Or  through  alleageance  and  fast  fealty. 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankyiid, 
Feele  my  h&rt  perst  with  so  great  agony, 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could 

dy.  S 

II 

And  now  it  is  empassioned  so  deepe. 
For  fairest  Unaes  sake,  of  whom  I  sing. 
That  mj  frayle  eies  these  lines  with  teares 

do  steepe, 
To  thinke  how  she  through  guyleful  handoi^ 

ling, 
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Though  troe  as  touch,  though  daughter  of 

a  king, 
Though  f  aire  as  ever  Uyine  wight  was  f  ayre. 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deede  ill  meritiug. 
Is  from  her  knight  divoroed  in  despayre, 
And  her  dew  loves  deryv'd  to  that  Vile 

witches  shayre. 

m 

Tet  she,  most  faithf ull  ladie,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  wofull,  solitarie  mayd. 
Far  from  all  peoples  preaoe,  as  in  exile, 
In  wildemesse  and  wastfull  deserts  strayd, 
To  seeke  her  knight;  who,  subtily  betrayd 
Through  that   late  vision  which  th'  en- 

chaunter  wrought. 
Had  her  abandond.  She,  of  nought  affrayd. 
Through  woods  and  wastnes  wide  him  duly 

sought; 
Yet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her 

hrought. 

IV 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight, 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight: 
From  her  fayre  bead  her  fillet  she  undight. 
And  layd  her  stole  aside.    Her  angels  face 
As  the  g^reat  eye  of  heaven  shyned  bright. 
And  mii^e  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 
Did  never  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly 
grace. 


It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood: 
Soone  as  the  royaU  virg^  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse; 
fiut  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny. 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse, 
And  with  the  sight  amazd,  forgat  his  furi- 
ous forse. 

VI 

In  stead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet. 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong, 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  I 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  cfeath,  when  she  had  marked 
long. 


Her  hart  gan  melt  in  exeat  oompaasion. 
And  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  aif eo- 
tion. 

vn 

*  The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field,' 
Quoth  she,  'his  princely  pnissanoe   doth 

abate, 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does 

yield. 
Forgetful!  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate: 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  cmell  hart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adord 
As  the  god  of  my  life  ?  why  hath  he  me 

abhord?' 

vni 

Redounding  teares  did  choke  th'  end  of  her 

plainty 
Which  softly  eochoed  from  the  neigfaboiir 

wood; 
And  sad  to  see  her  sorrowfuU  eonstraint, 
The  kindly  beast  upon  her  gasing  stood; 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  his  angry 

mood. 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne. 
To  seeke  her  strayed  champion  3  she  might 

attayne. 

IX 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythfulf  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard: 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch 

and  ward. 
And  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent. 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard: 
From  her  fayre  eyes  he  tooke  commande- 

ment. 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  in- 
tent. 


Long  she  thus  travelled  through  deserts 

wyde. 
By  which  she  thought  her  wandring  knight 

shold  pas. 
Yet  never  shew  of  living  wight  espyde; 
Till  that  at  length  she  found  the  troden  grafli 
In  which  the  tract  of  peoples  footing  was. 
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Under  the  steepe  foot  of  a  monntaine  hore: 
The  Bame  she  rollowes,  till  at  last  she  has 
A  <^ain«»1l  gpyde  slow  footing  her  before, 
That  on  her  ahonlders  sad  a  pot  of  water 
bore. 

XI 

To  whom  approehing,  she  to  her  gan  call. 
To  weet  if  dwelling  place  were  nigh  at  hand ; 
Bat  the  rode  wench  her  answerd  nought 

at  all; 
She  eonld  not  heare,  nor  speake,  nor  under- 
stand; 
Tin,  seeing  bj  her  side  the  lyon  stand, 
WiUi  snd&ine  f  eare  her  pitcher  downe  she 

threw. 
And  fled  away:  for  never  in  that  land 
Fioe  of  fayre  lady  she  before  did  vew. 
And  that  dredd  lyons  looke  her  oast  in 
deadly  hew. 

XII 

Foil  fut  she  fled,  ne  ever  lookt  behynd, 

As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lav, 

And  home  she  came,  whereas  her  mother 

Uynd 
Sate  in  eternal]  night:  nought  oonld  she  say, 
Bvt,  snddeine  catehing  hold,  did  her  dis- 
may 
With  qnaking  hands,  and  other  signes  of 


% 


Who,  foU  of  ghastly  fright  and  cold  affray, 
Gan  shnt  the  dore.  By  this  arrived  there 
Dame  Una,  weary  dame,  and  entrance  did 
requere. 

xm 

Whieh  when  none  yielded,  her  nnmly  page 
WUh  his  rode  clawes  the  wicket  open  rent, 
And  let  her  in;  where,  of  his  cruell  rage 
Nigh  dead  with  f eare,  and  faint  astonish- 
ment, 
Shee  found  them  both  in  darkesome  bomer 

pent; 
Where  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did 

rpon  her  beads,  devoutly  penitent: 
Nine  hundred  Pater  notttei'x  every  day. 
And  thnse  nine  hundred  Aves,  she  was  wont 
to  say. 

XIV 

^  to  augment   her  painefull  penaunce 

^    more, 
^biie  evexy  weeke  in  ashes  shee  did  sitt, 


And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sacke- 

cloth  wore, 
And  thrise  three  times  did  fast  from  any  bitt: 
But  now  for  feare  her  beads  she  did  for- 

gett. 
Whose  needelesse  dread  for  to  remove  away, 
Faire  Una  framed  words  and  count'naunce 

fitt: 
Which  hardly  doen,  at  length  she  gon  them 

pray 
That  in  their  cotage  small  that  night  she 

rest  her  may. 

XV 

The  day  is  spent,  and  commeth  drowsie 

night, 
When  ever/  creature  shrowded  is  in  sleepe: 
Sad  Una  downe  her  laies  in  weary  plight. 
And  at  her  feete  the  lyon  watch  doth  keepe: 
In  stead  of  rest,  she  does  lament,  and  weepe 
For  the  late  losse  of  her  deare  loved  knight. 
And  sighes,  and  grones,  and  evermore  doei 

steepe 
Her  tender  brest  in  bitter  teares  all  night; 
All  ni^ht  she  thinks  too  long,  and  often 

lookes  for  light. 

XVI 

Now  when  Aldeboran  was  mounted  hye 
Above  the  shinie  Cassiopeias  chaire, 
And  all  in  deadly  sleepe  did  drowned  lye, 
One  knocked  at  the  dore,  and  in  would  fare; 
He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curst,  and  sware. 
That  ready  entraunce  was  not  at  his  call: 
For  on  his  backe  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stelths  and  pillage  severall, 
Which    he    had    got  abroad   by  purchas 
oriminall. 

xvn 

He  was,  to  weete,  a  stout  and  sturdy  thiefe, 
Wont  to  robbe  churches  of  their  ornaments. 
And  poore  mens  boxes  of  their  due  reliefe. 
Which  given  was  to  them  for  good  intents; 
The  holy  saints  of  their  rich  vestiments 
He  did  disrobe,  when  all  men  carelesse  slept, 
And  spoild  the  priests  of  their  habiliments; 
Whiles  none  the  holy  things  in  safety  kept. 
Then  he  by  conning  sleights  in  at  the  wm- 
dow  crept. 

XVIII 

And  all  that  he  by  right  or  wrong  could 

find 
Unto  this  house  ho  brought,  and  did  bestow 
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Upon  the  daughter  of  thb  woman  blind, 

Abessa,  daughter  of  Coreeca  slow, 

With  whom  he  whoredome  usd,  that  few 

did  know, 
And  fed  her  fatt  with  feast  of  offerings^ 
And  plenty,  which  in  all  the  land  did  grow; 
Ne  spared  he  to  give  her  gold  and  rings: 
And  now  he  to  her  brought  part  of  his 

stolen  things. 

XIX 

Thus,  long  the  dore  with  rage  and  threats 

he  bett. 
Yet  of  those  f  earf  uU  women  none  durst  rize, 

(The  lyon  frayed  them,)  him  in  to  lett: 
le  would  no  lenger  stay  him  to  advize, 
But  open  breakes  the  dore  in  furious  wize, 
And  entring  is;  when  that  disdainfull  beast, 
Encountring  fierce,  him  suddein  doth  sur- 
prize. 
And  seizing  cruell  clawes   on  trembling 

brest. 
Under  his  lordly  foot  him  proudly  hath  sup- 
prest. 

XX 

Him  booteth  not  resist,  nor  succour  caU, 
His  bleeding  hart  is  in  the  vengers  hand; 
Who  streight  him  rent  in  thousand  peeces 

small, 
And  quite  dismembred  hath:  the  thirsty 

land 
Dronke  up  his  life;  his  corse  left  on  the 

strand. 
His  fearef uU  freends  weare  out  the  wofull 

night, 
Ne  dare  to  weepe,  nor  seeme  to  understand 
The  heavie  hap  which  on  them  is  alight; 
Affraid,  least  to  themselves  the  like  mia- 

happen  might. 

XXI 

Now  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered 

has, 
Up  Una  rose,  up  rose  the  lyon  eke. 
And  on  their  former  journey  forward  paa. 
In  waies  unknowne,  her  wandring  knight  to 

seeke. 
With  paines  far  passing  that  long  wandring 

Greeke, 
That  for  his  love  refused  deitye; 
Such  were  the  labours  of  this  lady  meeke. 
Still  seeking  him,  that  from  her  still  did  flye ; 
Then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most 

■he  weened  nye. 


xxn 

Soone  as  she  parted  thenoe,  the   fearfull 

twayne, 
That  blind  old  woman  and  her  daughter  dear. 
Came  forth,  and  finding  Kirkrapine  there 

slavne. 
For  angumh  great  they  gan  to  rend  their 

heare. 
And  beat  their  brests,  and  naked  flesh  to 

teare. 
And  when  they  both  had  wept  and  wayld 

their  fill. 
Then  forth  they  ran  like  two  amazed  deare, 
Halfe  mad  through  malioe  and  reveneing 

will, 
To  follow  her,  that  was  the  causer  of  their 

ilL 

XXIII 

Whome  overtaking,  they  gan  loudly  bray, 
With  hollow  houling  and  uunenting  cry. 
Shamefully  at  her  rayling  all  the  way. 
And  her  accusing  of  dishonesty, 
That  was  the  flowre  of  faith  and  chastitj; 
And  still,  amidst  her  railing,  she  did  pray 
That  plagues,  and  mischief  es,  and  long  mis- 
ery 
Might  fall  on  her,  and  follow  all  the  way. 
And  that  in  endless*  error  she  might  evsr 
stray. 

XXIV 

But  when  she  saw  her  prayers  nought  pre* 

vaile, 
Shee  backe  retoumed  with  some  labour  lost; 
And  in  the  way,  as  shee  did  weepe  and  waile, 
A  knight  her  mett  in  mighty  armes  embost. 
Yet  flight  was  not  for  all  his  bragging 

host. 
But  subtill  Arohimag,  that  Una  sought 
By  traynes  into  new  troubles  to  have  teste: 
Of  that  old  woman  tidings  he  besought, 
If  that  of  such  a  lady  shee  could  tcdleii 

ought. 

XXV 

Therewith  she  gan  her  passion  to  renew. 
And  cry,  and  curse,  and  raile,  and  rend  bei 

heare, 
Saying,  that  harlott  she  too  lately  knew. 
That  causd  her  shed  so  many  a  bitter  teare, 
And  so  forth  told  the  story  of  her  f eare. 
Much  seemed  he   to  mono   her  haplffsffft 

chaunce. 
And  after  for  that  lady  did  inquere; 
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Whieh  being  taught,  he  f arwaxd  gan  ad- 

Tannoe 
His  fair  enchannted  steed,  and  eke  his 

channed  launoe. 

XXVI 

£re  kmg  he  came  where  Una  traTeild  slow, 
And  that  wUde  champion  wayting  her  be- 

syde: 
Whome  seeing  such,  for  dread  hee  durst 

not  show 
Uim  selfe  too  nigh  at  hand,  hot  tomed 

wyde 
Unto  an  hil;  from  whenoe  when  she  him 

spyde. 
By  his  like  seeming  shield  her  knight  by 


Sheeweend  it  was,  and  towards  him  gan 

ride: 
Approehing  nigh,  she  wist  it  was  the  same, 
And  with  &iire  fearefnll  hnmblesse  towards 

him  shee  came; 

xxvn 
And  weeping  said,  'Ah I  my  long  lacked 

Where  haye  ye  bene  tiins  3ong  ont  of  my 

nght? 
Much  feared  I  to  have  bene  quite  abhord, 
Or  ought  have  done,  that  ye  displeasen 

might, 
Tbst  shoold  as  death  nnto  my  deare  heart 

light: 
For  linoe  mine  eie  your  joyous  sight  did 

mis, 
My  chearefnll  day  is  tnmd  to  chearelesse 

night, 
And  eke  my  night  of  death  the  shadow 

But  welcome  now,  my  light,  and  shining 
hunpe  of  blis.' 

xxvin 

He  thereto  meeting  said,  'My  dearest  dame. 
Far  be  it  from  your  thought,  and  fro  my 

wil, 
Tothinke  that  knighthood  I  so  much  should 

shame. 
As  Ton  to  leave,  that  have  me  loved  stil, 
And  chose  in  Faery  court,  of  meere  good- 

wil, 
^Hiere  noblest  knights  were  to  be  found 

on  earth: 
The  earth  shall  sooner  leave  her  kindly 

skil 


To  bring  forth  fruit,  and  make  etemall 

derth. 
Then  I    leave  you,  my  Hefe,  ybom   of 

hevenly  berth. 

XXIX 

*  And  sooth  to  sav,  whv  I  lefte  vou  so  long, 
Was  for  to  seeke  aaventure  m  straunge 

place. 
Where  Archimago  said  a  felon  strong 
To  many  knights  did  dailv  worke  disgrace; 
But  kmght  he  now  shall  never  more  de- 
face: 
Good  cause  of  mine  excuse,  that  mote  ye 

please 
Well  to  accept,  and  ever  more  embrace 
My  faithfnll  service,  that  by  land  and  seas 
Have  vowd  you  to  defend.  Now  then  your 
plaint  i^pease.' 

XXX 

His  lovely  words  her  seemd  due  recom- 

pence 
Of  all  ner  passed  paines:  one  loving  howre 
For  many  yeares  of  sorrow  can  dispence: 
A  dram  of  sweete  is  worth  a  pound  of 

sowre: 
Shee  has  f orgott  how  many  a  woeful  stowre 
For  him  she  late  endurd;  she  speakes  no 

more 
Of  past:  true  is,  that  true  love  hatii  no 

powre 
To  looken  backe;  his  eies  be  fizt  before. 
Before  her  stands  her  knight,  for  whom  she 

toyld  so  sore. 

XXXI 

Much  like  as  when  the  beaten  marinere. 
That  long  hath  wahdred  in  the  ocean  wide, 
Ofte  soust  in  swelling  Tethys  saltish  teare. 
And  long  time  having  tand  his  tawney  hide 
With  blustring  breath  of  heaven,  that  none 

can  bicte. 
And    scorching   flames   of   fierce   Orions 

hound. 
Scone  as  the  port  from  far  he  has  espide. 
His  chearfull  whistle  merily  doth  sound, 
And  Kerens  crownes  with  cups;  his  mates 

him  pledg  around. 

XXXII 

Such  joy  made  Una,  when  her  knight  she 

found; 
And  eke  th'  enchannter  joyous  seemde  no 

lesse 


J 
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Then  the  glad  marchant,  that  does  tow 

from  ground 
His  ship  far  come  from  watrie  wildemesse; 
He  hurles  out  yowes,  and  Neptune  oft  doth 

blesse. 
So  forth  they  past,  and  all  the  way  they 

spent 
Discoursing  of  her  dreadful  late  distresse, 
In  which  he  askt  her,  what  the  lyon  ment: 
Who  told  her  all  that  fell  in  journey,  as  she 

went. 

XXXIII 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  nought 

see 
One  pricking  towards  them  with  hastie  heat. 
Full  strongly  armd,  and  on  a  courser  free. 
That  through  his  fiersnesse  fomed  all  with 

sweat. 
And  the  sharpe  yron  did  for  anger  eat. 
When  his  hot  ryder  spnrd  his  chauffed  side; 
His  looke  was  steme,  and  seemed  still  to 

threat 
Cruell  revenge,  which  he  in  hart  did  hyde; 
And  on  his  shield  Sans  loy  in  bloody  lines 

wasdyde. 

XXXIV 

When  nigh  he  drew  unto  this  gentle  payre, 
And  saw  the  red-crosse,  which  the  knight 

did  beare. 
He  burnt  in  fire,  and  gan  eftsoones  prepare 
Himself  e  to  batteill  with  his  couched  speare. 
Loth  was  that  other,  and  did  faint  through 

feare. 
To  taste  th'  untryed  dint  of  deadly  Steele; 
But  yet  his  lady  did  so  well  him  cheare. 
That  hope  of  new  good  hap  he  gan  to  f  eele ; 
So  bent  ius  speare,  and  spura  his  horse 

with  yron  heele. 

XXXV 

Baft  that  proud  Paynim  forward  came  so 

force 
And  full  of  wrath,  that  with  his  shar^ead 

speare 
Through  vainly  crossed  shield  he  quite  did 

perce; 
And  had  his  sta^ggering  steed  not  shronke 

for  feare, 
Through  shield  and  body  eke  he  should  him 

beare: 
Yet  so  great  was  the  puissance  of  his  push, 
That  from  his  sadle  quite  he  did   htm 

beare: 


He,  tombling  mdely  downe,  to  groond  did 

rush. 
And  from  his  cored  wound  a  well  of  blond 

did  gusL 

XXXVI 

Dismounting  lightly  from  his  loftie  steed^ 
He  to  him  lept,  in  minde  to  reave  his  life. 
And  proudly  said:  <Lo  there  the  worthie 

meed 
Of  him  that  slew  Sansf oy  with  bloody  knife  ! 
Heneeforth  his  ghost,  freed  from  repining 

strife. 
In  peace  may  passen  over  Lethe  lake. 
When  mourning  altars,  purgd  ¥rith  <**»iTni<»a 

life, 
The  black  inf  email  Furies  doen  aslake: 
Life  from  Sansfoy  thou  tookst,  Sanaloy 

shall  from  thee  take.' 

XXXVII 

Therewith  in  haste  his  helmet  gan  unlace, 
Till  Una  cride,  *  O  hold  that  heavie  hand, 
Deare  sir,  what  ever  that  thou  be  in  place  I 
Enough  is,  that  thy  foe  doth  vanquisht  stand 
Now  at  thy  mercy:  mercy  not  withstand: 
For  he  is  one  the  truest  knight  alive. 
Though  conquered  now  he  lye  on  lowly 

land. 
And  whilest  him  fortune  favourd,  fayre  did 

thrive 
In  bloudy  field:  therefore  of  life  him  not 

deprive.' 

xxxvin 

Her  piteous  wordes  might  notabate  his  raee^ 
But,  rudely  rending  up  his  helmet,  would 
Have  slayne  him  steeight:  but  when  he  sees 

his  aee, 
And  hoarie  head  of  Archimago  old. 
His  hasty  hand  he  doth  amased  hold. 
And,  half  e  ashamed,  wondred  at  the  sight: 
For  that  old  man  well  knew  he,  though  ux»- 

told. 
In  charmes  and  magick  to  have  wondrous 

might; 
Ne  ever  wont  in  field,  ne  in  round  lists,  to 

fight 

XXXIX 

And  said,  *  Why,  Archimago,  lucklesse  syre. 
What  doe  I  see  ?  what  hard  mishap  is  this, 
That  hath  thee  hether  brought  to  taste  mine 

yre? 
Or  thine  the  fault,  or  mine  the  error  is. 
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In  stead  of  foe  to  wound  my  friend  amis  ?' 
He  imswsred  nought,  but  in  a  traunoe  stiU 

lay, 

And  on  those  gnilefull  dazed  eyes  of  his 
The  cloude  of  death  did  sit    Which  doen 

away. 
He  left  him  lying  so,  ne  would  no  longer 

sUy; 

XL 

Bat  to  the  virgin  comes;  who  all  this  while 
Anuued  stands,  her  selfe  so  mockt  to  see 
By  him,  who  has  the  guerdon  of  his  guile, 
For  so  misfeigning  her  true  knight  to  bee: 
Yet  is  she  now  in  more  perplezitie, 
Left  in  the  hand  of  that  same  Paynim  bold, 
From  whom  her  booteth  not  at  all  to  flie; 
Who,  by  her  cleanly  garment  catching  hold, 
Her  from  her  palfrey  pluckt,  her  visage  to 
behold. 

XLI 

Bat  her  flers  servant,  full  of  kingly  aw 
And  hiffh  disdaine,  whenas  his  soveraine 

dame 
60  radely  handled  by  her  foe  he  saw, 
With  gaping  jawes  full  greedy  at  him  came. 
And,  rampmg  on  his  shield,  did  weene  the 

same 
BsTe  reft  away  vrith  his  sharp  rending 

ckwes: 
Bat  he  was  stout,  and  lust  did  now  inflame 
His  oorage  more,   that  from  his  griping 

pawes 
He  haUi  his  shield  redeemd,  and  forth  his 

swerd  he  drawes. 

XLII 

0  then  too  weake  and  feeble  was  the  f orse 
Of  salrage  beast,  his  puissance  to  with- 

stuid: 
For  he  vas  strong,  and  of  so  mightie  corse, 
As  ever  wielded  speare  in  warlike  hand. 
And  feates  of  armes  did  wisely  understand. 
utjoones  he  perced  through  his  chaufed 

chest 
"  ith  thrilling  pmnt  of  deadly  yron  brand, 
^  lanncht  his  lordly  hart :  with  death 

opprest 
ae  rorU  aloud,  whiles  Hfe  f orsooke  his 

ctabbome  brest. 

XLIII 

Who  now  is  left  to  keepe  the  forlome  maid 
FiQiB  raging  spoile  of  lawlesse  victors  will  ? 


Her  faithf uU  gaid  remoy'd,  her  hope  di». 

maid, 
Her  selfe  a  yielded  pray  to  save  or  spill. 
He  now,  lord  of  the  field,  his  pride  to  fiU, 
With  f oule  reproches  and  disdaineful  spight 
Her  vildly  entertaines,  and,  will  or  nill, 
Beares  her  away  upon  his  courser  light: 
Her  prayers  nought  prevaile;  his  rage  ia 

more  of  might. 

XLIV 

And  all  the  way,  with  great  lamenting  paine. 
And  piteous  plaintes,  she  filleth  ms  dull 

eares. 
That  stony  hart  could  riven  have  in  twaine, 
And  all  the  way  she  wetts  with  flowing 

teares: 
But  he,  enrae'd  with  rancor,  nothing  heares. 
Her  servile  beast  yet  would  not  leave  her 

so. 
But  f olloWes  her  far  of,  ne  ought  he  f eares. 
To  be  partaker  of  her  wandring  woe. 
More  mild,  in  beastly  kind,  t^n  that  her 

beastly  foe. 


CANTO   IV 

To  fiinftill  Hooa  of  Pryde  Dim 

Ouydea  the  (aithfidl  knipht, 
Where,  brothen  death  to  wre«k,  fkau^ 

Doth  chftleng  him  to  fight 


YouNO  knight  what  ever^  that  dost  armes 

prof  esse. 
And  through  long  labours  huntest  after 

fome, 
Beware  of  &aud,  beware  of  ficklenesse. 
In  choice,  and  chaunge,  of  thy  deare  loved 

dame. 
Least  thou  of  her  believe  too  lightly  blame,- 
And  rash  misweening  doe  thy  hart  remove: 
For  unto  knight  there  is  no  g^reater  shame. 
Then  lightnesse  and  inconstancie  in  love: 
That  doth  this  Redcrosse  Knights  ensample 

plainly  prove. 

n 

Who,  after  that  he  had  faire  Una  lorne. 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loialtie, 
And  false  Duessa  in  her  sted  had  borne. 
Called  Fidess',  and  so  supposd  to  be, 
Long  with  her  traveild,  till  at  last  they  see 
A  goodly  building,  bravely  garnished; 
The  house  of  mightie  prince  it  seemd  to  be; 
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And  towards  it  a  broad  high  way  that  led. 
All  bare  through  peoples  f  eety  wmch  thether 
travelled. 

in 

Great  troupes  of  people  traveild  thether- 

wara 
Both  day  and  night»  of  each  degree  and 

place; 
But  few  returned,  having  scaped  hard. 
With  balefull  beggery,  or  fome  disgrace; 
Which  ever  after  m  most  wretched  case, 
Like  loathsome  lazars,  by  the  hedges  lay. 
Thether  Dnessa  badd  him  bend  his  pace: 
For  she  is  wearie  of  the  toilsom  way, 
And  also  nigh  consumed  is  the  lingrmg  day. 

IV 

A  stately  pallace  built  of  squared  bricke, 
Which  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid. 
Whose  wals  were  high,  but  nothing  strong 

nor  thick, 
And  golden  foUe  all  over  them  displaid, 
That  purest  skye  with  brightnesse  they  dis- 

maid: 
High  lifted  up  were  many  loftie  towres, 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid, 
Full    of    faire    windowes    and  delightful 

bowres; 
And  on  the  top  a  diall  told  the  timely 

bowres. 


It  was  a  goodly  heape  for  to  behould, 
And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workmans  witt; 
But  full  great  pittie,  that  so  faire  a  mould 
Did  on  so  weake  foundation  ever  sitt: 
For  on  a  sandie  hill,  that  still  did  flitt 
And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  hie, 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  itt; 
And  all  the  hinder  partes,  that  few  could  spie. 
Were  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted  cun- 
ningly. 

VI 

Arrived  there,  they  passed  in  forth  right; 
For  still  to  all  the  gates  stood  open  wide: 
Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  bight, 
Cald  Mafveni:!,  who  entrance  none  denide: 
Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  side 
With  rich  array  and  costly  arras  dight: 
Infinite  sortes  of  people  £d  abide 
There  waiting  long,  to  win  the  wished  sight 
Of  her,  that  was  the  lady  of  that  pallace 
bright. 


vn 

By  them  they  passe,  all  gazing  on  them 

round, 
And  to  the  presence  mount;  whose  glorious 

vew 
Their  frayle  amazed  senses  did  confound: 
In  living  princes  court  none  ever  knew 
Such  endlesse  richesse,  and  so  sumpteous 

shew; 
Ne  Persia  selfe,  the  nourse  of  pompons 

pride. 
Like  ever  saw.  And  there  a  noble  crew 
Of  lords  and  ladles  stood  on  every  side. 
Which,  with  their  presence  fayrO;  the  place 

much  beautifide. 

VIII 

High  above  all  a  cloth  of  state  waa  spred, 
And  a  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  sunny  oay, 
On  which  there  sate,  most  brave  embel- 
lished 
With  royall  robes  and  gorgeous  array, 
A  mayden  queene,  that  shone  as  Titans  ray, 
In  gustring  gold  and  perelesse  pretious 

stone; 
Yet  her  bright  blazing  beautie  did  assay 
To  dim   the   brightnesse  of  her  glorious 

throne. 
As  envying  her  selfe,  that  too  exceeding 
shone: 

IX 

Exceeding  shone,  like  Phoehns  fa3rTest  chOde, 
That  did  presume  his  fathers  fyrie  vra3me, 
And  flaming  mouthes  of  steedes  unwonted 

wilde, 
Through  highest  heaven  with  weaker  hand 

to  rayne: 
Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vayne. 
While  flashing  beames  do  daze  his  feeble 

eyen. 
He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most   beaten 

playne. 
And,  rapt  with  whirling  whceles,  inflames 

the  skyen 
With  fire  not  made  to  bume,  but  fayrely 

for  to  shyne. 


So  proud  she  shyned  in  her  princely  state. 
Looking  to  heaven,  for  earth  she  did  dis- 

dayne. 
And  sitting  high,  for  lowly  she  did  hate: 
Lo !  underneath  her  scomefull  leete,  was 

layne 
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A  dxeadfnll  diagon  with  an  hideous  trayne, 
And  in  her  hand  she   held  a   mirrhour 

bright, 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  vewed  fayne, 
And  in  her  selfe-loy'd  semblance  tooke  de- 
light; 
Tat  she  was  wondrous  fiaire;  as  any  living 
Wight. 

XI 

Of  griesly  Pluto  she  the  daughter  was, 
And  sad  noserpina,  the  queene  of  hell; 
Yet  did  she  thinke  her  pearelesse  worth  to 

That  parentage,  with  pride  so  did  she  swell, 
And  thnndring  Jove,  that  high  in  heaven 

doth  dwell. 
And  wield  the  world,  she  daymed  for  her 

syre. 
Or  if  tlttit  any  else  did  Jove  ezeell: 
For  to  the  highest  she  did  still  aspyre, 
Or,  if  ought  higher  were  then  that,  did  it 

desyre. 

xn 

And  proud  Lucif  era  men  did  her  call, 
That  made  her  self e  a  queene,  and  crownd 

to  be; 
Yet  rightfnll  kingdome  she  had  none  at  all, 
Xe  heritage  of  native  soveraintie, 
But  did  usurpe  with  wrong  and  tyrannie 
Upon  the  scepter,  which  &e  now  did  hold: 
Ne  raid  her  realme  with  lawes,  but  pol- 

licie. 
And  strong  advisement  of  six  wisards  old. 
That  with  their  counsels  bad  her  kingdome 

did  uphold. 

xni 

Soone  as  the  Elfin  kni^t  in  presence  came, 
And  false  Duessa,  seeming  lady  fayre, 
A  gentle  husher,  Yanitie  hv  name, 
Made  fowme,  and  passage  for  them  did  pre- 

naire: 
So  goooly  brought  them  to  the  lowest  stayre 
Of  her  high  throne,  where  they,  on  humble 


Making  obeysaunoe,  did  the  cause  declare, 
Why  tbey  were  come,  her  roiall  state  to  see, 
To  prove  the  wide  report  of  her  great 


XIV 

With  loftie  eves,  half e  loth  to  looke  so  lowe, 


5  eyes, 

ced  th< 


She  thanekett  them  in  her  disdainef  nil  wise, 


Ne  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  showe 
Of  princesse  worthy;  scarse  them  bad  arise. 
Her  lordes  and  ladues  all  this  whUe  devise 
Themselves  to  setten  forth  to  straungers 

sight: 
Some  frounce  their  curled  heare  in  courtly 

guise. 
Some  prancke  their  ruffes,  and  others  trimly 

dight 
Their  gay  attyre:  each  others  greater  pride 

does  spight. 

XV 

Goodly  they  all  that  knight  doe  entertayne, 
Right  glad  with  him  to  have  increast  their 

crew; 
But  to  Duess'  each  one  himself  e  did  payne 
All  kindnesse  and  faire  courtesie  to  shew; 
For  in  that  court  wbylome  her  well  they 

knew: 
Yet  the  stout  Faery  mongst  the  middest 

crowd 
Thought  all  their  glorie  vaine  in  knightly 

vew. 
And  that  great  princesse  /too  exceeding 

prowd. 
That  to  stranee  knight  no  better  counte*> 

nance  aJIowd. 

XVI 

Snddein  upriseth  from  her  stately  place 
The  roiall  dame,  and  for  her  coche  doth  call: 
All  hurtlen  forth,  and  she,  with  princely 

pace. 
As  faire  Aurora,  in  her  purple  pall. 
Out  of  the  east  the  dawning  day  doth  call. 
So  forth  she  comes:   her  brightnes  brode 

doth  blaze: 
The  heapes  of  people,  thronging  in  the  hall, 
Doe  ride  each  other,  upon  her  to  gaze: 
Her  glorious  glitterand  light  doth  all  mens 

eies  amaze. 

XVII 

So  forth  she  comes,  and  to  her  coche  does 

clyme, 
Adorned  all  with  gold  and  girlonds  gay, 
That  seemd  as  fresh  as  Flora  in  her  prime, 
And  strove  to  mateh,  in  roiall  rich  array, 
Great  Junoes  golden  chayre,  the  which,  they 

say. 
The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  she  does 

ride 
To  Joves  Idgh  hous  through  heavens  bras* 

paved  way, 
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Drawne  of  fayre  pecocksy  that  exoell  in 

pride, 
And  full  of  Argus  eyes  their  tayles  di»- 

predden  wide. 

XVIII 

But  this  was  drawne  of  six  unequall  beasts. 
On  which  her  six  sage  counselloors  did  rjde, 
Taught  to  obaj  their  bestiall  beheasts, 
With  like  conditions   to   their  kindes  ap- 
ply de: 
Of  which  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did 

guyde, 
Was  sluggish  Idlenesse,  the  nbnrse  of  sin; 
Upon  a  alonthf  ull  asse  he  chose  to  ryde, 
Arayd  in  habit  blacke,  and  amis  thin, 
Like  to  an  holy  monck,  the  seryioe  to  begin. 

XIX 

And  in  his  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare. 
That  much  was  wome,  but  therein  little 

redd; 
For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care, 
Still  drownd  in  sleepe,  and  most  of  his 

dales  dedd: 
Scarse  could  he  once  uphold  his  heayie  hedd, 
To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day: 
May  seeme  the  wayne  was  yery  evill  ledd. 
When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way, 
That  knew  not  whether  right  he  went,  or 

else  astray. 

XX 

From  worldly  cares  himselfe  he  did  es* 
loyne, 

And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise; 

From  eyerie  worke  he  chalenged  essoyne, 

For  contemplation  sake:  yet  otherwise 

His  life  he  led  in  lawlesse  riotise; 

By  which  he  grew  to  erieyous  malady; 

For  in  his  lustlesse  ambs,  through  evill 
guise, 

A  shaking  fever  raignd  continually. 

Such  one  was  Idlenesse,  first  of  this  com- 
pany. 

XXI 

And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthie  swyne: 
His  belly  was  upblowne  with  luxury, 
And  eke  with  f  atnesse  swollen  were  his  eyne ; 
And  like  a  crane  his  necke  was  long  and 

fyne. 
With  which  be  swallowd  up  excessive  feast. 
For  want  whereof  pooxe  people  oft  did  pyne: 


And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  bmtish  beast, 
He  spued  np  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him 
deteast. 

XXII 

In  greene  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly 

clad; 
For  other  clothes  he  could  not  weare  for 

heat; 
And  on  his  head  an  yvie  girland  had. 
From  under  which  fast  trickled  downe  tho 

sweat: 
Still  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  dii 

eat. 
And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  bouzing  can. 
Of  which  he  snpt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 
His  dronken  corse  he  scarse  upholden  can: 
In  shape  and  life  more  like  a  mcmater  theo 

a  man. 

XXIII 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing, 
And  eke  unhable  once  to  stirre  or  go; 
Not  meet  to  be  of  connsell  to  a  king. 
Whose    mind    in    meat  and   drinke   was 

drowned  so. 
That  from  his  frend  he  seeldome  knew  his 

fo: 
Full  of  diseases  was  his  carcas  blew, 
And  a  dry  dropsie  through  his  flesh  did 

flow. 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew. 
Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  *lM>t 

crew. 

xxrv 

And  next  to  him  rode  lustfuU  Leehery 
Upon  a  bearded  gote,  whose  mgeed  heare, 
And  whally  eies  (the  signe  of  geloey,) 
Was  like  the  person  selfe,  whom  he  did 

beare: 
Who  rough,  and  blacke,  and  filthy,  did  ap> 

peare, 
Unseemely  man  to  please  faire  ladies  eye; 
Yet  he  of  ladies  oft  was  loved  deare. 
When  fairer  laces  were  bid  standen  by: 
O  who  does  know  the  bent  of  womens  fan- 
tasy? 

XXV 

In  a  greene  gowne  he  clothed  was   foil 

faire. 
Which  underneath  did  hide  his  filthineaae; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  hart  he  bare. 
Fall  of  vaine  follies  and  new  fan^i 
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For  be  wu  false,  and  fraught  with  flokle- 

iiMse, 
And  letnied  had  to  loye  with  secret  lookes. 
And  well  oould  daunoe,  and  sing  with  rue- 

fulnesse, 
And  fortunes  telU  and  read  in  loving  bookes, 
And  thonsand  other  waies,  to    oait    his 

fleshly  hookes. 

XXVI 

Incoiistant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 
And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love; 
Ne  would  his  looser  life  be  tide  to  law. 
But  jojd  weake  wemens  hearts  to  tempt, 

and  prove 
If  from  their  loyall  loves  he  might  them 

move; 
Whieh  lewdnes  fild  him  with  reprochf  nil  pain 
Of  that  f onle  evill,  whieh  all  men  reprove, 
Hat  ratts  the  manow,  and  oonsnmes  the 

braine. 
Such  one  was  Lechery,  the  third  of  all  this 

traiue. 

XXVII 

And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride, 
UppoD  a  camell  loaden  all  with  gold: 
Two  iron  coffers  honsp  on  either  side. 
With  precioQS  metall  full  as  they  might  hold, 
And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  coine  he  told; 
For  of  his  wicked  pelfe  his  god  he  made. 
And  unto  hell  him  selfe  for  money  sold: 
Aoenrsed  nsuir  was  all  his  trade; 
And  right  and  wrong  ylike  in  eqnall  bal- 
knaee  waide. 

xxvin 

His  life  was  nigh  onto  deaths  dore  yplaste ; 
And  thred4Mze  oote,  and  oobled  shoes,  hee 


Ke  Msne  good  monell  all  his  life  did  taste. 
Bat  both  from  backe  and  belly  still  did 

Sfare, 
To  fin  hia  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare; 
Tet  ehilde  ne  ^nf"*'«>"  living  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to;  but  thorongh  daily  care 
To  eet,  and  nightly  feare  to  lose  his  owne, 
He  led  a  wretched  life,  onto  him  selfe  nn- 

knowne. 

XXIX 

Hoet  wretched  wight,  whom  nothing  might 

Whow  greedy  lust  did  laoke  in  greatest 
stote, 


Whose  need  had  end,  bat  no  end  covetise, 
Whose  welth  was  want,  whose  plenty  made 

him  pore, 
Who  had  enough,  yett  wished  ever  more, 
A  vile  disease;  and  eke  in  foote  and  hand 
A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  full  sore, 
That  well  he  could  not  touch,  nor  goe,  not 

stand. 
Such  one  was  Avarice,  the  forth  of  this 

faire  band. 

XXX 

And  next  to  him  malicions  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe,  and  still  did  cbftw 
Betweene  his  cankred  teeth  a  venomous 

tode, 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  chaw; 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  owne  maw 
At  neibors  welth,  that  made  him  ever  sad; 
For  death  it  was,  when  any  good  he  saw; 
And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he 

had; 
Bat  when  he  heard  of  harme,  he  wexed 

wondrous  glad. 

XXXI 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discolourd  say 

He  clothed  was,  ypaynted  full  of  eies; 

And  in  his  bosome  secretly  there  lay 

An  hatefull  snake,  the  whieh  his  taile  uptyes 

In  many  folds,  and  mortall  sting  implyes. 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnasht  his  teeth,  to  see 

Those  heapes  of  gola  with  griple  Covetyse; 

And  grudged  at  tiie  great  ^licitee 

Of  proud  Lucifera,  and  his  owne  oompanee. 

XXXII 

He  hated  all  good  workes  and  vertuons 

deeds, 
And  him  no  lesse,  that  any  like  did  use; 
And  who  with  gratious  bread  the  hungry 

feeds, 
His  almes  for  want  of  faith  he  doth  accuse; 
So  every  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse: 
And  eke  the  verse  of  famous  poets  witt 
He  does  backebite,  and  spightfull  poison 

spues 
From  leprous  mouth  on  all  that  ever  writt. 
Such  one  vile  Envy  was,  that  fifte  in  row 

did  sitt. 

XXXITI 

And   him   beside    rides   fierce   revenging 

Wrath, 
Upon  a  lion,  loth  for  to  be  led; 
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And  in  his  hand  a  burning  brond  be  hath. 
The  which  he  brandisheth  abont  his  bed: 
His  eies  did  hurle  forth  sparcles  fleiy  red. 
And  stared  steme  on  all  that  him  beheld: 
As  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  seeming  ded; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held. 
Trembling  through  hasty  rage,  when  oholer 
in  him  sweld. 

XXXIV 

His  ni£5n  raiment  all  was  staind  with  bloody 
Which  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rags  yrent, 
Through  nnadvized  rashnes  wozen  wood; 
For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  goyemement, 
Ne  car'd  for  blood  in  his  avengement: 
But  when  the  furious  fitt  was  overpast, 
His  cruell  &ots  he  often  would  repent; 
Tet,  wilfull  man,  he  neyer  would  forecast, 
How  many  misohieTes  should  ensue  his 
heedlesse  hast 

XXXV 

Full  mai^  misohiefes  follow  eruell  Wxath; 
Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  strife. 
Unmanly  murder,  and  unthrifty  scath. 
Bitter  despight,  with  rancours  mstf  Imif  e, 
And  fretting  eriefe,  the  enemy  of  life: 
All  these,  and  many  eyils  moe  haunt  Ire; 
The  swelling  splene,  and  frenzy  raging  rife. 
The  aliftlriwg  pelsey,  and  Saint  rVaunoes  fire. 
Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  nn- 
godly  tire. 

XXXVI 

And  after  all,  upon  the  wa^;on  bcAme, 
Rode  Sathan,  with  a  smarting  whip  in  hand. 
With  which  he  forward  lasht  the  laesy 

teme, 
60  oft  as  Slowth  still  in  the  mire  did  stand. 
Huge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band, 
Showting  for  joy;  and  still  before  their 

way 
A  foggy  mist  had  covered  all  the  land; 
And  underneath  their  feet,  all  scattered  lay 
Dead  sculls  and  bones  of  men,  whose  life 

had  gone  astray. 

XXXVII 

80  forth  they  marchen  in  this  goodly  sort. 

To  take  the  solace  of  the  open  aire, 

And  in  fresh  flowring  fields  themselves  to 

sport. 
Emongst  the  rest  rode  that  false  lad^  faire, 
The  fouie  Duessa,  next  unto  the  ohaire 
Of  proud  Lucifer',  as  one  of  the  iraine: 


But  that  good  knight  would  not  so  nigh 

paire. 
Him  self e  estraunging  from  their  joyamioe 

vaine. 
Whose  fellowship  seemd  fsx  nnfitt  for  irar- 

likeswaine. 

XXX  vni 

So  having  solaced  themselves  a  space. 
With  pleasaunoe  of  the  breathmg  fields 

yfed. 
They  backe  retonmed  to  the  princely  place; 
Whereas  an  ex;rant  knight,  in  armes  vded. 
And  heathnish  shield,  wherein  with  lettera 

red 
Was  writt  Sam  jcyf  they  new  arrived  find: 
Enfiam'd  with  finy  and  ners  hardybed. 
He  seemd  in  hart  to  harbour  thoughts  no* 

kind, 
And  nourish  bloody  veogeaunoe  in  his  bit- 
ter W*™^- 

XXXIX 

Who^  when  the  shamed  shield  of  alaina 

Sansfoy 
He  spide  with  that  same  Fary  champions 

Bewraving  him  that  did  of  late  destroy 
£Us  eldest  brother,  burning  all  with  rage. 
He  to  him  lept,  and  that  same  envious  gage 
Of  victors  glory  from  him  snaeht  away: 
But  th'  El&i  knight,  which  ought  that  waxw 

like  wage, 
Disdaind  to  loose  the  meed  he  womie  in  fray. 
And  him  renoountring  fieroe,  reakewd  the 

noble  pray. 


Therewith  they  ^aa  to  hnrtlen  greedil j. 
Redoubted  battaile  ready  to  darrayne. 
And  dash  their  shields,  and  ahake  their 

swerds  on  by. 
That  with  their  sturre  they  troubled  all  the 

traine; 
Till  that  great  queene,  upon  eteniall  paine 
Of  high  £spleasure,  that  ensewen  might, 
Commannded  them  their  fury  to  refraine. 
And  if  that  either  to  that  shield  had  right. 
In  equall  lists  they  should  the  monow  n^xt 

it  fight 

XLI 

*  Ah !  dearest  dame,' quoth  then  the  ^vnim 

bold,  ^ 

*  Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wighl^ 
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Whome  great  grief  e  made  f  orgett  the  rallies 
to  hold 

Of  reaaoDS  rule,  to  see  this  recreannt  knight, 

No  knight,  but  treachour  full  of  false  de- 
spight 

And  ihameful  treason,  who  through  guile 
hath  slajn 

The  prowest  knight  that  eyer  field  did  fight, 

Eren  stout  Sansfoy,  (O  who  can  then  re- 
frain?) 

WhoM  shield  be  beares  lenTsnt,  the  more 
to  heap  disdayiL 

XLU 

'  And  to  augment  the  glorie  of  his  gnile,  ^ 
His  dearest  love,  the  f aire  Fidessa,  loe  1 
Is  there  posseesed  of  the  traytour  Tile, 
Who  reapes  the  harvest  sowen  by  his  foe, 
Sowen  in  Uoodie  field,  and  bought  with 

woe: 
Ihat  brothers  hand  shall  dearely  well  re- 

So  be,  0  Queene,  you  equall  favour  showe.' 
Him  litle  answerd  th'  angry  Elfin  kniffht; 
He  never  meant  with  words,  but  sworas,  to 
plead  hia  right: 

XLIII 

Bat  threw  his  gauntlet  as  a  saered  pledg, 
His  eaoie  in  oombat  the  next  day  to  try: 
8o  been  they  parted  both,  with  harts  on  edg 
To  be  aveng'd  each  on  his  enimy. 
That  night  they  pas  in  joy  and  jollity, 
Feaetiiig  and  ooorting  both  in  bowre  and 

haU; 
For  steward  was  ezoessive  Gluttony, 
That  of  his  plenty  poured  forth  to  all: 
Wkieh  doen,  the  ehamberlain  Slowth  did  to 

rest  them  calL 

XLIV 

How  whenas  darkesome  Night  had  aU  dis- 

Her  ootoblaeke  cnrtein  over  brightest  skye. 
The  warlike  youthes,  on  dayntie  couches 

Did  efaaoe  away  sweet  sleepe  from  slug- 

gish  eye. 
To  imM  on  meanes  of  hoped  victory. 
But  whenas  Morpheus  had  with  leaden 

mace 
^^nstad  all  that  courtly  company, 
(Uprose  Doessa  from  her  resting  place, 
w  ts  the  Paynims  lodging  oomea  with 

wUnt  paoo. 


XLV 

Whom  broad  awake  she  findes,  in  troii* 

blous  fitt, 
Forecasting,  how  his  foe  he  might  annoy. 
And  him  amoves  with  speaches  seeming  fitt: 
'  Ah  deare  Sansjoy,  ne^  dearest  to  Sansfoy, 
Cause  of  my  new  griefe,  cause  of  my  new 

joy. 
Joyous,  to  see  his  ymaee  in  mine  eye. 
And  greevd,  to  thinke  how  foe  did  hun  de« 

stK>y, 
That  was  the  flowre  of  grace  and  cheval- 

Lo  1  his  Fidessa,  to  thy  secret  faith  I  flye.' 

XLVI 

With  gentle  wordes  he  can  her  fayrely 

greet, 
And  bad  say  on  the  secrete  of  her  hart 
Then,  sighing  soft, '  I  leame  that  litle  sweet 
Oft  tempred  is,'  quoth  she, '  with  muchell 

smart: 
For  since  my  brest  was  launcht  with  lovely 

dart 
Of  deare  Sansfoy,  I  never  joved  howre^ 
But  in  etemall  woes  my  weaker  hart 
Have  wasted,  loving  him  with  all  my  powre, 
And  for  his  sake  have  felt  full  many  an 

heavie  stowre. 

XLvn 

*  At  last,  when  perils  all  I  weened  past. 
And  hop'd  to  reape  the  crop  of  all  my  care, 
Into  new  woes  unweeting  I  was  cast 
By  this  false  faytor,  who  unworthie  ware 
His  worthie  shield,  whom  he  with  guilefull 


Entrapped  slew,  and  brought  to  shamefnll 

grave. 
Me,  silfy  maid,  away  with  him  he  bare, 
And  ever  since  hath  kept  in  darksom  cave. 
For  that  I  would  not  yeeld  that  to  Sansfoy 

I  gave. 

XLVIII 

'But  since  faire  sunne  hath  spent  that 

lowring  clowd, 
And  to  my  loathed  life  now  shewes  some 

Under  your  beames  I  will  me  safely  shrowd 
From  dreaded  storme  of  his  disdainfull 

spight: 
To  you  th'  inheritance  belonges  by  right 
Of  brothers  prayse,  to  you  eke  longes  his 
love. 
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Let  not  his  loye,  let  not  his  resUesse  sptighi. 
Be  unieveiiff'dy  that  calles  to  yoa  above 
From  waiMuiog  Stygian  shores,  where  it 
doth  enmesse  move.' 

XLIX 

Thereto  said  he»  'Faire  dame»  be  nought 

dismaid 
For  sorrowes  past;  their  griefe  is  with  them 

gone: 
Ne  yet  of  present  perill  be  affraid: 
For  needlesse  f  eare  did  never  vantage  iMne» 
And  helplesse  hap  it  booteth  not  to  mone. 
Dead  is  Sansf  oy,  his  vitall  paines  are  past. 
Though  greeved  ghost  for  vengeance  deep 

do  grone: 
He  lives,  that  shall  him  pay  his  dewtiea 

last. 
And  gniltie  Elfin  blood  shall  sacrifice  in 

hast' 


«0  I  bat  I  feare  the  fickle  freakes,'  quoth 
shee, 

*  Of  Fortime  false,  and  oddes  of  armes  in 

field.' 

*  Why,  dame,'  quoth  he,  *  what  oddes  can 

ever  biee, 
Where  both  doe  fight  alike,  to  win  or 
yield?' 

*  Yea,  bnt,'  auoth  she, '  he  beares  a  charmed 

shield. 
And  eke  enchaunted  armes,  that  none  can 

perce, 
Ne  none  can  wound  the  man,  that  does 

them  wield.' 

*  Charmd  or  enchaunted,'  answerd  he  then 

ferce, 

*  I  no  whitt  reck,  ne  you  the  like  need  to 

reheroe. 

LI 

<  But,  f aire  Fidessa,  sithens  Fortunes  guile, 
Or  enimies  powre,  hath  now  captived  you, 
Retume  from  whence  ye  came,  and  rest  a 

while. 
Till  morrow  next,  that  I  the  Elfe  subdew, 
And  with  Sansfoyes  dead  dowry  you  en- 
dew.' 
'Ay  me  I  that  is  a  double  death,' she  said, 
'With  proud  foes  sight  my  sorrow  to  re- 
new: 
Whero  ever  yet  I  be,  my  secrete  aide 
Shall  follow  yon.'    So,  passiug  forth,  she 
hjyn  obaid. 


CANTO  V 

fytkfun  knight  in  eqnan  llald 
gabdewM  hk  ftttthli—  foe, 
i  lal—  DniMii  mwm,  and  lor 
con  to  baU  doM  gw. 


The  noble  hart,  that  harbours  vertuouB 

thought. 
And  is  with  childe  of  glorious  great  intent. 
Can  never  rest,  untill  it  forth  have  l»oQgfat 
Th'  eternall  brood  of  glone  excellent: 
Such  restlesse  passion  did  all  night  tor- 
ment 
The  flaming  corage  of  that  Faery  knight, 
Devizing  how  that  doughtie  turnament 
With  greatest  honour  he  atchieven  m^^t: 
Still  <ud  he  wake,  and  still  did  watch  for 
dawning  lighL 

n 

At  last,  the  golden  orientall  gate 

Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  f ayie. 

And  Phoebus,  fresh  as  brydegrome  to  his 

mate. 
Came  dauncing  forth,  »>»^^»»g  his  deawie 

hayre. 
And  hurid  his  glistring   beams  through 

gloomy  ayre. 
Which  when  the  wakeful  Elfe  pereeWdt 

streight  way 
He  started  up^  and  did  him  selfe  prepayie 
In  sunbright  armes,  and  battailous  amy: 
For  with  that  Pagan  proud  he  combatt  will 

tiiatday. 

ni 

And  forth  he  oomes  into  the  commune  LaO, 
Where  earely  waite  him  many  a  gazing  eye. 
To  weet  what  end  to  straunger  knights  may 

falL 
There  many  minstrales  maken  melody. 
To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy. 
And   many  bardes,  that  to  the  tremUi^g 

chord 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly. 
And  many  chroniclers,  that  can  record 
Old  loves,  and  warros  for  ladies  doen  b} 

many  a  lord. 

rv 

Soone  after  comes  the  cruell  Sarasin, 
In  woven  maile  all  armed  warily. 
And  sternly  lookes  at  him,  who  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  looke  of  living  ereatorea  eya 
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Tfaej  bring  them  wines  of  Greece  and  Araby 
And  daintie   spices   fetcht   from  furthest 

Ynd, 
To  kindle  heat  of  corage  privily: 
And  in  the  wine  a  solenme  oth  they  bynd 
T'  observe  the  sacred  lawes  of  armes,  that 

are  assynd. 

V 
At  last  forth  comes  that  far  renowmed 

queene, 
With  rovall  pomp  and  princely  majestie: 
Sbe  is  y  brought  unto  a  paled  greene. 
And  placed  under  statelv  canapee, 
Tbs  warlike  feates  of  both  those  knights 

to  see. 
On  th'  other  side,  in  all  mens  open  vew, 
Baessa  placed  is,  and  on  a  tree 
Saosfoy  his  shield  is  hangd  with  bloody 

hew: 
Both  those,  the  lawrell  girlonds  to  the  vic- 
tor dew. 

VI 

A  Arilling   trompett   sownded    from   on 

hye. 
And  onto  battaill  bad  them  selves  addresse: 
Iheir  shining  shieldes  about  their  wrestes 

they  ^e. 
And  bnming  blades  about  their  heades  doe 

blesse, 
The  instruments  of  wrath  and  heavinesse: 
With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  assay  le, 
And  strike  so  fiercely,  that  they  doe  im- 

DTesse 
Beepe  dinted  f  nirowes  in  the  battred  mayle: 
The  yron  walles  to  ward  their  blowes  are 

weak  and  fraile. 

VII 

The  Sarazin  was  stout,  and  wondrous  strong, 

And  heaped  blowes  like  yron  hammers 
great: 

For  after  blood  and  vengeance  he  did  long. 

The  knight  was  fiers,  and  full  of  youthly 
beat, 

And  doubled  strokes,  like  dreaded  thun- 
ders threat: 

For  an  for  praise  and  honour  he  did  fight. 

Both  stricken  stryke,  and  beaten  both  doe 
be»t, 

Hat  from  their  shields  forth  flyeth  firie 
%ht, 

And  kehnets,  hewen  dsepe,  shew  marks  of 
eiUieiB  might 


VIII 

So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for 

right: 
As  when  a  gryfon,  seized  of  his  pray, 
A  dragon  fiers  encountreth  in  his  flight, 
Through  widest  ayre  making  his  ydle  way. 
That  would  bis  rightfull  ravine  rend  away: 
With  hideous  horror  both  together  smight, 
And  souce  so  sore,  that  they  the  heavens 

afiEray: 
The  wise  southsayer,  seeing  so  sad  sight, 
Th'  amazed  vulear  telles  of  wanes  and 

mortall  fi^t. 

IX 

So  th*  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for 

right. 
And  each  to  deadly  shame  would  drive  his 

foe: 
The  cruell  Steele  so  greedily  doth  bight 
In  tender  flesh,  that  streames  of  blood  down 

flow, 
With  which  the  armes,  that  earst  so  bright 

did  show, 
Into  a  pure  vermillion  now  are  dyde. 
Great  ruth  in  all  the  gazers  harts  did  grow, 
Seeing  the  gored  woundes  to  gape  so  wyde, 
That  victory  they  dare  not  wish  to  either 

side. 


At  last  the  Paynim  ohaunst  to  cast  his  eye, 
His   suddein  eye,   flaming  with  wrathfuU 

fyre. 
Upon    his    brothers    shield,   which    hong 

thereby: 
Therewith  redoubled  was  his  raging  yre. 
And  said:  *Ah,  wretched  sonue  of  wofull 

Doest  thou  sit  wayling  by  blacke  Stygian 
lake, 

Whylest  here  thv  shield  is  hangd  for  vic- 
tors hyre  ? 

And,  sluggish  german,  doest  thy  forces  slake 

To  after-send  his  foe,  that  him  may  over* 
take? 

XI 

*  Groe,  caytive  Elf e,  him  quickly  overtake. 
And  soone  redeeme  from  his  long  wandring 

woe: 
Goe,  guiltie  ghost,  to  him  my  message  make. 
That  I  his  sUeld  have  quit  from  dying  foe.' 
Therewith  upon  his  crest  he  stroke  hmi  so^ 
That  twise  he  reeled,  readie  twise  to  &11: 


so 
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End  of  the  doubt! nil  battaHe  deemed  tho 
The  lookers  on,  and  lowd  to  him  gan  call 
The  false  Dnessa, '  Thine  the  shield,  and  I, 
andall!' 

XII 

Soone  as  the  Faerie  heard  his  ladie  speake, 
Out  of  his  swowning  dreame  he  gan  awake, 
And  quickning  faith,  that  earst  was  wozen 

weake, 
The  creeping  deadly  cold  away  did  shake: 
Tho,  moy'd  witii  wrath,  and  shame,  and 

ladies  sake. 
Of  all  attonce  he  cast  avenpd  to  be, 
And  with  so'  exceeding  f  une  at  him  strake, 
That  forced  him  to  stonpe  upon  his  knee: 
Had  he  not  stouped  so,  he  should  have 

cloven  bee. 

xni 

And  to  him  said:  'Goe  now,  proud  mis- 
creant, 
Thy  selfe  thy  message  do  to  german  deare; 
Alone  he,  wandring,  thee  too  long  doth  want: 
Goe  say,  his  foe  thy  shield  with  his  doth 

beare.' 
Therewith  his  heavie  hand  he  high  gan 

reare, 
Him  to  have  slaine;  when  lol  a  darke- 

some  dowd 
Upon  him  fell:  he  no  where  doth  appeare. 
But  vanisht  is.    The  Elfe  him  calls  alowd, 
But  answer  none  receives:  the  darknes  him 
does  shrowd. 

XIV 

In  haste  Duessa  from  her  place  arose. 
And  to  him  running  sayd:    'O  prowest 

knight, 
That  ever  ladie  to  her  love  did  chose. 
Let  now  abate  the  terrour  of  your  might. 
And  quench  the  flame  of  furious  despight 
And  oloodie  vengeance;  lo  I  th*  iniemall 

powres. 
Covering  your  foe  with  cloud  of  deadly 

night, 
Have  borne  him  hence  to  Plutoes  balefuU 

bowres. 
The  conquest  yours,  I  yours,  the  shield  and 

glory  yours  I  * 

XV 

Not  all  so  satisfide,  with  greedy  eje 

He  sought  all  round  abou^  his  thristy  blade 

To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithlesse  enimy; 


Who  all  that  while  lay  hid  in  secret  shade: 
He  standee  amazed,  how  be  thenoe  should 

fade. 
At  last  the  trumpets  triumph  sound  on  hie, 
And  running  heralds  humble  homage  made. 
Greeting  him  goodly  with  new  victoiie. 
And  to  him  brought  the  shield,  the  cause 

of  enmitie. 

XVI 

Wherewith  he   goeth   to   that  sovexmiiie 

queene. 
And  faOine  her  before  on  lowly  knee. 
To  her  makes  present  of  his  service  seene: 
Which  she  accepts,  with  thankes  and  goodly 

gree. 
Greatly  advauncing  his  gay  chevalree: 
So  marcheth  home,  and  by  her  takes  the 

knight. 
Whom  all  the  people  followe  with  great 

glee. 
Shouting,  and  dapping  all  their  hands  on 

hight, 
That  all  the  ayre  it  fils,  and  flyes  to  heaven 

bright. 

xvn 

Home  is  he  brought,  and  layd  in  sump- 
tuous bed: 
Where  many  skilf  ull  leaches  him  abide. 
To  salve  his  hurts,  that  yet  still  freahlj 

bled. 
In  wine  and  oyle  they  wash  his  wonndes 

wide, 
And  softly  can  embalme  on  everie  side. 
And  all  the  while,  most  heavenly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  musicke  did  divide. 
Him  to  beguile  of  grief e  and  agony: 
And  all  the  while  Duessa  wept  full  bitterly. 

xvni 

As  when  a  wearie  traveller,  that  strayes 
By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed 

Nile, 
Unweeting  of  the  perillous  wandring  wayes. 
Doth  meete  a  cruell  craftie  crooodSe, 
Which,  in  false  griefe  hyding  his  harmef  nil 

guile. 
Doth  weepe  full  sore,  and  sheddeth  tender 

teares: 
The  foolish  man,  that  pitties  all  this  while 
His  moumef  ull  plight,  is  swallowd  up  u»» 

wares, 
Forgetfull  of  his  owne,  that  mindes  aa 

others  cares. 
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XIX 

So  wept  Duessa  nntill  eventyde, 

That  shyniM  Umpes  in  Jove,  liigh  house 

were  light: 
Then  forth  she  rose,  ne  lenger  would  abide. 
Bat  comes  onto  the  place,  where  th'  he- 
then  knight, 
In  slombring  swownd,  nigh  yoyd  of  yitall 
spright,  -- 

Lay  oover'a  with  inchaunted  cloud  all  day: 
Whom  when  she  found,  as  she  him  left  m 

nlieht. 
To  wajle  his  wof ull  case  she  would  not  stay, 
But  to  the  easteme  coast  of  heaven  makes 
speedy  vray: 

XX 

Where  griesly  Night,  with  Tisage  deadly 
sad. 

That  Pbcebas  chearefull  face  durst  never 
vew. 

And  m  a  foule  blacke  pitchy  mantle  clad. 

She  findes  forth  oomming  from  her  dark- 
some mew. 

Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 

Before  the  dore  her  yron  charet  stood. 

Already  harnessed  for  journey  new; 

And  coleblacke  steedes  ybome  of  hellish 
brood. 

Hat  on  their  rastj  bits  did  champ,  as  they 
were  wood. 

XXI 

Who  when  she  saw  Duessa  sunn^r  bright, 
Adomd  with  gold  and  jewels  shining  <3eare. 
She  greatly  grew  amazed  at  the  sight. 
And  th'  unacquainted  light  beean  to  feare; 
For  never  did  such  brightnes  there  appeare; 
And  would  have  backe  retyred  to  her  cave, 
UotiU  the  witehes  speach  she  gan  to  heare, 
Stjing:  'Tet,  O  thou  dreaded  dame,  I 

erave 
Abjde,  tOl  I  have  told  the  message  which 

I  have.' 

XXII 

She  stayd,  and  f  oorth  Duessa  gan  proceede : 
*0  thou  most  auncient  grandmother  of  all. 
More  old  then  Jove,  whom  thou  at  first 

didst  hreede. 
Or  that  gteat  house  of  gods  cslestiall, 
Whieh  wast  begot  m  D»mogorgons  hall. 
And  aawst  theseerets  of  the  world  unmade, 
Why  soifredst  thon  thy  nephewes  deare  to 

fall 


With  Elfin  sword,  most  shamefully  betrade  ? 
Lo  where  the  stout  Sansjoy  doth  sleepe  in 
deadly  shade  I 

XXIII 

*  And  him  before,  I  saw  with  bitter  eyes 
The  bold  Sansfoy  shrinck  underneath  his 

speare; 
And  now  the  pray  of  f owles  in  field  he  lyes, 
Nor  wayld  of  friends,  nor  layd  on  groning 

beare. 
That  why  lome  was  to  me  too  dearely  deare. 
O  what  of  gods  then  boots  it  to  be  borne. 
If  old  Aveugles  sonnes  so  evill  heare  ? 
Or  who  shall  not  great  Nightes  children 

scome, 
When  two  of  three  her  nephews  are  so 

f owle  f orlome  ? 

XXIV 

'Up^  then  I  up^  dreary  dame,  of  darknes 

queene  1 
Go  gather  up  the  reliques  of  thy  race. 
Or  else  goe  them  avenge,  and  let  be  scene 
lliat  droaded  Night  in  brightest  day  hath 

place, 
And  can  the  children  of  fayre  Light  de» 

face.'. 
Her   feeling   speaches    some   compassion 

mov'd 
In  hart,  and  channge  in  that  great  mothers 

face: 
Yet  pitty  in  her  hart  was  never  prov'd 
Till  then:  for  evermore  she  hated,  never 

lov'd: 

XXV 

And  said,  *  Deare  daughter,  rightly  may  I 

rew 
The  fall  of  famous  children  borne  of  mee. 
And  good  successes,  which  their  foes  en- 
sew: 
fiut  who  can  tume  the  streame  of  destinee. 
Or  breake  the  chayne  of  strong  necessitee. 
Which  fast  is  b^de  to  Joves  etemall  seat  ? 
The  sonnes  of  Day  he  favoureth,  I  see. 
And  by  my  mines  thinkes  to  make  them 

ereat: 
To  make  one  great  by  others  losse  is  bad 
excheat. 

XXVI 

*  Yet  shall  they  not  escape  so  freely  all; 
For  some  shall  pay  the  price  of  others  guilt: 
And  he,  the  man  that  made  Sansfoy  to  fallf 
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Shall  with  his  owne  blood  priee  that  be 

hath  spilt. 
Bat  what  art  thou,  that  telst  of  nephews 

kilt?' 
*  I,  that  do  seeme  not  I,  Daessa  ame/ 
Quoth  she,  'how  eyer  now,  in  garments 

gat 

And  goreeons  gold  arayd,  I  to  thee  came; 
Duessa  I,  the  daughter  of  Deoeipt  and 
Shame.' 

xxvn 

Then  bowing  downe  her  aged  backe,  she 

kist 
The  wicked  witch,  saying:  '  In  that  fayre 

face 
The  false  lesemblaunce  of  Deceipt,  I  wist, 
Did  closely  lorke ;  yet  so  true-seeming  grace 
It  carried,  that  I  scarse  in  darksome  place 
Could  it  disceme,  though  I  the  mother  bee 
Of  Falshood,  and  roote  of  Duessaes  race. 
O  welcome,  child,  whom  I  have  longd  to 

And  now  have  seene  unwares  I    Lo,  now  I 
goe  with  thee.' 

xxvm 

Then  to  her  yron  wagon  she  betakes. 
And  with  her  beares  the  f owle  welfavonrd 

witch: 
Through  mirkesome  aire  her  ready  way 

she  makes. 
Her  twyfold  teme,  of  which  two  blacke  as 

pitch, 
And  two  were  browne,  yet  each  to  each 

unlicb. 
Did  softly  swim  away,  ne  ever  stamps 
Unlesse  she  chaunst  their  stubbome  months 

to  twitch; 
Then  f  oming  taire,  their  bridles  they  would 

champ, 
And   trampling  the  fine  element,  would 

fiercely  ramp. 

XXIX 

So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at 

leng^ 
Unto  the  place,  whereas  the  Flaynim  lay, 
Devoid  of  outward  sence  and  native  strength, 
Coverd  with  charmed  cloud  from  vew  of  day 
And  sight  of  men,  since  lus  late  luckelesse 

fray. 
His  cruell  wounds,  with  cruddy  blond  con- 

^ald, 
They  bmden  up  so  wisely  as  they  may, 


And  handle  softly,  tpl  they  can  be  heald: 
So  biy  him  in  her  charett,  close  in  ni^^ 
conceald. 

XXX 

And  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  gxoimd. 
The  wakefull  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay. 
As  eiving  warning  of  th'  miwonted  sound, 
'With  which  her  yron  wheeles  did  them 

affray. 
And  her  duke  griesly  looke  them  rnneh 

dismay: 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ehasily  owle. 
With  drery  shriekes  did  also  her  bewray; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  bowle 
At  her  abhorred  face,  so  filthy  and  so  f o  wlSb 


Thence  turning  backe  in  silence  softe  they 

stole, 
And  brought  the  heavy  <!orse  with  easy  paoe 
To  yawning  g^lf e  of  deepe  Avemus  hole. 
By  that  same  hole  an  entraunce,  darke  and 

bace. 
With  smoake  and  sulphur  hiding  all  the 

place. 
Descends  to  hell:  there  creature  never  past. 
That    backe  retoumed  without  heavenly 

grace; 
But  dreadf  ull  Furies,  which  their  chaines 

have  brast. 
And  damned  sprights  sent  forth  to  make 

ill  men  aghast. 

xxxn 

By  that  same  .way  the  direfull  dames  doe 

drive 
Their  moumefull  charett,  fild  with  rosty 

blood. 
And  downe  to  Flutoes  house  are  oome 

bilive: 
Which  passing  through,  on  every  side  them 

stood 
The  trembling  ghosts   with  sad  *m^yf>^^ 

mood, 
Chattring  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring'  wide 
With  stony  eies;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  feends  infemall  flockt  on  every  side. 
To  gaze  on  erthly  wight,  that  with  the 

Night  durst  ride. 

xxxni 

They  pas  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron, 
Where  many  soules  sit  wailing  woefuUyr 
And  come  to  fiery  flood  of  Fhlegeton, 
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Whareas  the  damiiwi  g^Mwts  in  tomiente 

And  with  sharp  shrilling  shriekes  doe  boot- 

lesse  ciT, 
Coisiiig  high  Jove,  the  which  them  thither 

sent 
The  house  of  endleese  paine  is  built  thereby. 
In  which  ten  thousana  sorts  of  punishment 
The  cnzsed  creatures  doe  eternally  torment. 

XXXIV 

Before  the  threshold  dreadfull  Cerberus 
His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along. 
Curled  with  thousand  adders  venemousy 
And  lilled  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tong: 
At  them  he  gan  to  reare  his  bristles  strong, 
And  felly  gnarre,  until!  Dayes  enemy 
Did  him  appease;  then  downe  his  taile  he 

hong, 
And  suffered  them  to  passen  quietly: 
For  she  in  hell  and  heaven  haa  power 

equally. 

XXXV 

There  was  Izion  turned  on  a  wheele. 

For  daring  tempt  the  queene  of  heaven  to 


And  Sisyi^us  an  huge  round  stone  did  reele 
Agiinst  an  hill,  ne  might  from  labour  lin; 
There  thristy  Tantalus  hong  by  the  chin; 
And  Htyus  fed  a  vultur  on  his  maw; 
TrphoBus  joynts  were  stretched  on  a  gin; 
Toeeeus  condemned  to  endlesse  slouth  by 

law; 
And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leke  vessels  draw. 

XXXVI 

They  all,  beholding  worldly  wights  in  place, 
I^are  off  their  worke,  unmincGpull  of  their 

smart. 
To  gaze  on  them;  who  forth  by  them  doe 

Till  they  be  eome  unto  the  furthest  part: 
Where  was  a  cave  ywrought  by  wondrous 

•rt, 
Deepe,  darke,  mieasy,  dolefully  oomf ort- 


la  wUeh  sad  Aeseolapius  far  apart 
^mprisond  was  in  ehiunes  remedilesse, 
For  that  Hippolytns  rent  corse  he  did  re- 


XXXVII 

l^ippolyras  a  jolly  huntsman  was, 
^wwootincharettchaoe  the  foming  bore; 


He  all  his  peeres  in  beau^  did  surpas, 
But  ladies  love,  as  losse  of  time,  forbore: 
His  wanton  stepdame  loved  him  the  more; 
But  when  she  saw  her  oifred  sweets  re- 

fusd, 
Her  love  she  tumd  to  hate,  and  him  before 
His  father  fierce  of  treason  false  accusd, 
And  with  her  gealous  termes  his  open  eaies 

abusd. 

xxxvin 

Who,  all  in  rage,  his  seargod  syre  besought, 
Some  cursed  vengeaunce  on  his  sonne  to 

cast: 
From  surging  gulf  two  monsters  streight 

were  brought, 
With  dread  whereof  his  ehacing  steedes 

agliast 
Both  oharett  swif te  and  himtsman  overcast. 
His  goodly  corps,  on  ragged  cliffs  yrent, 
Was  quite  dismembre^  and  his  memben 

chast 
Scattered  on  every  mountaine  as  he  went, 
That  of  Hippolytus  was  lefte  no  moniment 

XXXIX 

His  crueU  stepdame,  seeing  what  was  donne, 
Her  wicked  daies  with  wretched  knife  did 

end. 
In  death  avowuig  th'  innocence  of  her  sonnel 
Which  bearing,  his  rash  syre  began  to  rend 
His  heare,  and  hasty  tong,  that  did  offend: 
Tho,  gathering  up  the  relicks  of  his  smart, 
B  V  Dianes  meanes,  who  was  Hippol  vts  f  rend. 
Them  brought  to  Aesculape,  that  by  his  art 
Did  heale  them  all  againe,  and  joyned  every 

part. 

XL 

Such  wondrous  science  in  mans  witt  to  rain 
When  Jove  avizd,  that  could  the  dead  re- 
vive, 
And  fates  expired  could  renew  again, 
Of  endlesse  life  he  might  him  not  deprive, 
But  unto  hell  did  thrust  him  downe  alive. 
With  flashing  thunderbolt  ywounded  sore: 
Where  long  remaining,  he  did  alwaies  strive 
Him  self e  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore. 
And  slake  the  heavenly  fire,  that  raged 
evermore. 

XLI 

There  auncient  Night  arriving,  did  alight 
From  her  nigh  weary  wayne,  and  in  hec 
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To  i&80iilapiu8  broneht  the  wounded  knight: 
Whome  having  softly  diaHraid  of  armes, 
Tho  gan  to  him  discover  all  his  harmes, 
Beaeechinff    him   with  prayer,  and   with 

pnuse, 
If  either  salves,  or  oyles,  or  herbes,  or 

charmes 
A  fordonne  wight  from  dore  of  death  mote 

raise. 
He  would  at   her  request   prolong    her 

nephews  daiea. 

XUI 

<  Ah !  dame,'  quoth  he,  '  then  temptest  me 

in  vaine 
To  dare  the  thing,  which  daily  yet  I  rew. 
And  the  old  cause  of  my  oontinaed  paine 
With  like  attempt  to  like  end  to  renew. 
Ib  not  enough^  that,  throst  from  heaven 

dew, 
Here  endlesse  penaunce  for  one  fault  I  pay, 
But  that  redoubled  crime  with  vengeaunce 

new 
Then  biddest  me  to  eeke  ?    Can  Night  de- 
fray 
The  wrath  of  thimdring  Jove,  that  rules 
both  Night  and  Day  ? ' 

XLIII 

'Not  so,'  quoth  she;  *  but  sith  that  heavens 

king 
From  hope  of  heaven  hath  thee  excluded 

quight. 
Why  fearest  thou,  that  canst  not  hope  for 

thmg, 
And  fearest  not  that  more  thee  hurten 

might. 
Now  in  the  powre  of  everlasting  Night  ? 
Goe  to  then,  O  thou  far  renowmed  sonne 
Of  great  Apollo,  shew  thy  famous  might 
In  medicine,  that  els  hath  to  thee  wonne 
Great  pains,  and  greater  praise,  both  never 

to  be  donne.' 

XLIV 

Her  words  prevaild:  and  then  the  learned 

leach 
His  cunning  hand  gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay, 
And  all  thmgs  els,  the  which  his  art  did 

teach: 
Which  having  scene,  from  thence  arose 

away 
The  mother  of  dredd  darkenesse,  and  let 

stay 
Aveugles  sonne  there  in  the  leaehee  cure. 


And  backe  retonming^  iooke  her  wooted 

way 
To  ronne  her  timely  race,  whilst  Fhoebua 

pure 
In  westeme  waves  his  weary  wagon   did 


recure. 


XLV 


The  false  Duessa,  leaving  noyous  Night, 
Retumd  to  stately  pallace  of  Dame  rtydei 
Where  when  she  came,  she  found  the  Faerr 

knight 
Departed  thence,  albee  his  woundes  wyde. 
Not  throughly  heald,  unready  were  to  ryde. 
Grood  cause  he  had  to  hasten  thence  awaj; 
For  on  a  day  his  wary  dwarfe  had  spydle 
Where,  in  a  dungeon  deepe,  huge  nomberg 

lay 
Of  oaytive  wretched  thralls,  that  wayled 

night  and  day: 

XLVI 

A  mefull  sight  as  could  be  scene  with  eie: 
Of  whom  he  learned  had  in  secret  wise 
The  hidden  cause  of  their  captivitie; 
How  mortgaging  their  lives  to  Covetise, 
Through  wastf  ull  pride  and  wanton  riotiae. 
They  were  by  law  of  that  proud  tyzao- 

nesse, 
Frovokt  with  Wrath,  and  Envyes  false  smw 

mise. 
Condemned  to  that  dongeon  mereilease. 
Where  they  should  live  in  wo,  and  dyo  in 

wretchednesse, 

XLVII 

There  was  that  great  proud  king  of  Baby- 
lon, 
That  would  compell  all  nations  to  adore. 
And  him  as  onelv  God  to  call  upon. 
Till,  through  celestiall  doome  throvni  out 

of  dore, 
Into  an  oxe  he  was  transformd  of  yore: 
There  also  was  King  Crossus,  that  enhannst 
His  hart  too  high  t£wugh  his  great  richease 

store; 
And  proud  Antiochns,  the  which  advaunst 
His  cursed  hand  gainst  God,  and  on  his 
altares  daunst 

XLVIIl 

And,  them  long  time  before,  great  Nimrod 

was. 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire 
ijd; 
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And  after  him  old  Ninas  far  did  pas 
In  princely  pomp,  of  all  the  world  obayd; 
There  also  waa  tliat  mightie  mooaroh  lajd 
Low  under  all,  yet  above  all  in  pride, 
Tbat  name  of  native  ayre  did  fowle  up- 

brayd. 
And  would  a^  Ammons  aonne  be  magnifide, 
Till,  scomd  of  God  and  man,  a  ahajnef nil 

death  he  dide. 

XLIX 

AH  these  together    in  one    heape  were 

throwne, 
Like  carkaaea  of  beaatea  in  bntchera  stall. 
And,  in  another  comer,  wide  were  strowne 
The  antique  ruins  of  the  Romanes  fall: 
Great  BomuluSy  the  grandsyre  of  them 

all, 
Fnnid  Tarquin,  and  too  lordly  Lentulus, 
Stout  Scipio,  and  stubbome  Hanniball, 
AmbitioQs  Sylla,  and  aterne  Marina, 
High  Caesar,  great  Pompey,  and  flers  An- 

tooios. 


Amongst  these  mightie  men  were  women 

mixt,  * 

Proud  wemen,  vaine,  forgetfuU  of  their 

voke: 
The  bold  Semiramis,  whose  sides,  transfixt 
^'ith  sonnes  own  blade,  her  fowle  reproches 

spoke; 
Pm  Sthenobcaa,  that  her  self  e  did  choke 
With  wilfull  chord,  for  wanting  of  her 

will; 
Hi^h  minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  stroke 
Of  aspes  sting  her  selfe  did  stoutly  kill: 
And  tbonsanda  moe  the  like,  that  did  that 

dongeonfilL 

LI 

^<>ides  the  endlesae  routes  of  wretched 

tfaralles, 
WUek  thether  were  assembled  day  by  day, 
FiQB  all  the  world,  after  their  wof nil  falles 
'I^^nxigfa  wicked  pride  and  wasted  welthes 

decay. 
^Dt  most,  of  all  which  in  that  dongeon  lay, 
Fell  from  high  princes  oourtes,  or  ladies 

<;bere  they  in  ydle  pomp,  or  wanton  play, 
Earned  had  their  goods,  and  thriftlesse 

howrea, 
^  lastly  thrown  themaelves  into  these 

heavy  stowres. 


LII 

Whose  case  whenas  the  caref  ull  dwarf e  had 

tould. 
And  made  ensample  of  their  moumf  ull 

sight 
Unto  his  maister,  he  no  lenger  would 
There  dwell  in  perill  of  like  painef  uU  plight, 
But  earely  rose,  and  ere  that  dawning  bght 
Discovered  had  the  world  to  heaven  wyde, 
He  by  a  privy  posteme  tooke  his  flight, 
That  of  no  envious  eves  he  mote  be  spyde; 
For  doubtlesse  death  ensewed,  if  any  him 

descryde. 

LIII 

Scarse  could  he  footing  find  in  that  fowle 

way. 
For  manv  corses,  like  a  great  lay-stall, 
Of  murdred  men,  which  therem  strewed 

lay. 
Without  remorse  or  decent  funerall: 
Which  al  through  that  great  princesse  pride 

did  fall 
And  came  to  shamef  ull  eud.    And  them 

besvde, 
Forth  rvdmg  underneath  the  castell  wall, 
A  donghill  of  dead  carcases  he  spyde. 
The  dreadful!  spectacle  of  that  sad  House 

of  Pryde. 

CANTO  VI 


From  Uwleaae  lost  by  woodrooa 

Fftjre  Una  is  releMt : 
Whom  aalTsge  nation  does  adore, 

And  loamas  her  wise  beheast. 


As  when  a  ship,  thatilyes  fayre  und^r  sayle^ 
An  hidden  rocke  escaped  hath  uuwares. 
That  lay  in  waite  her  wrack  for  to  bewaile, 
The  marriner,  yet  halfe  amazed,  stares 
At  perill  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  ne  dares 
To  loy  at  his  foolhappie  oversight: 
So  doubly  is  distrest  twixt  joy  and  cares 
The  dreadlesse  coru^e  of  this  Elfin  knight. 
Having  escapt  so  sadensamples  in  his  sight. 

11 

Yet  sad  he  was,  that  his  too  hastie  speed 
The  favre  Duess'  had  forst  him  leave  be- 
hind; 
And  yet  more  sad,  that  Una,  his  deare  dreed. 
Her  truth  had  staynd  with  treason  so  un- 
kind: 
Yet  cryme  in  her  could  never  creature  find« 
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Bnt  for  his  love,  and  for  her  own  self e  sake, 
She  wandred  had  from  one  to  other  Ynd, 
Him  for  to  seeke,  ne  ever  would  forsake, 
Till  her  miwaxea  the  fiexa  Saasloy  did  over- 
take. 

Ill 

Who,  after  Archimagoes  f owle  defeat, 
Led  her  away  into  a  forest  wilde, 
And  tominff  wrathf  ull  fyre  to  liistfull  heat. 
With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  de- 

filde. 
And  made  the  Tassall  of  his  pleasures  vilde. 
Yet  first  he  cast  by  treatie,  and  by  tiaynes. 
Her  to  persuade  that  stubbome  fort  to  yilde : 
For  greater  conquest  of  hard  Iotc  he  gaynes, 
That  workes  it  to  his  will,  then  he  tluit  it 

oonstraines. 

IV 

With  fawning  wordes  he  courted  her  a 
while, 

And,  looking  lovely  and  oft  sighing  sore, 

Her  constant  hart  did  tempt  with  diverse 
guile: 

But  wordes,  and  lookes,  and  sighes  she 
did  abhore, 

As  rock  of  diamond  stedfast  evermore. 

Yet  for  to  feed  his  fyrie  lustfull  eye. 

He  snatoht  the  vele  that  hong  her  face  be- 
fore: 

Then  gan  her  beautie  shyne  as  brightest 
skye, 

And  burnt  his  beastly  hart  t'  efforoe  her 
chastitye. 


So  wh^  he  saw  his  flatt'ring  artes  to  fayle, 
And  subtile  engines  bett  from  batteree. 
With  greedy  force  he  gan  the  fort  assayle. 
Whereof  he  weend  possessed  soone  to  bee, 
And  win  rich  spoile  of  ransackt  chastitee. 
Ah  t  heavens,  that  doe  this  hideous  act  be- 
hold. 
And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see. 
How  can  ye  vengeance  just  so  long  with- 
hold. 
And  hurle  not  flashing  flames  upon  that 
Paynim  bold  ? 

VI 

The  pitteous  mayden,  carefnll  comfort- 
lease. 

Does  throw  out  thrilling  shriekes,  and 
shrieking  cryesy 


The  last  vaine  helpe  of  wMnens  great  da^ 


And  with  loud  plaintes  importuneth  the 

skyes; 
That  molten  starrea  doe  drop  like  weeping 

eyes. 
And  PhoBbus,  flyinf  so  most  sfaamefull  sight, 
His  blushing  faee  m  f<fggy  doud  implyes. 
And  hydes  for  shame.  What  witt  of  mortall 

wight 
Can  now  devise  to  qnitt  a  thrall  from  such 

a  plight  ? 

VII 

Eteniall  Providence,  exceeding  thought. 
Where  none  appeares  can  make  her  self  e  a 

way: 
A  wondrous  way  it  for  this  lady  wrought, 
From  lyons  clawes  to  pluck  the   gi^ped 

pray. 
Her  shrill  outcryes  and  shrieks  so  loud  did 

bray, 
That  all  the  woodes  and  forestea  did  re- 

sownd; 
A  troupe  of  Faunes  and  Satyres  far  a  way 
Within  the  wood  were  daundng  in  a  rownd, 
Whiles  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  ahady  arber 

sownd. 

VIII 

Who,  when  they  heard  that  pitteous  stnined 

voice. 
In  haste  f  orsooke  their  rurall  meriment, 
And  ran  towardes  the  far  rebownded  noyce, 
To  weet  what  wight  so  loudly  did  lament. 
Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent: 
Whom  when  the  raging  Saxazin  eepyde, 
A  rude,  mishapen,  monstrous  raUement, 
Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  hjAa, 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan 

ryde. 

IX 

The  wyld  woodgods,  arrived  in  the  plaee, 
There  find  the  virgin  doolfull  deaolatei, 
With  ruffled  rayments,  and  fayre  Uubbred 

face. 
As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late. 
And  trembli^  yet  through  feare  of  former 

hate. 
All  stand  amazed  at  so  uncouth  sight. 
And  gin  to  pittie  her  nnhappie  state; 
All  stand  astonied  at  her  b«iutie  bright. 
In  their  rude  eyes  unworthy  of  ao  wofnll 

plight 
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Sbe,  more  amazd,  in  donble  dread  doth 

dwell; 
And  every  tender  part  for  f  eare  does  shake: 
Afl  when  a  greedy  wolf  e,  through  honger 

fell, 
A  seely  Uunb  far  from  the  floek  does  take, 
Of  whom  he  meanes  his  bloody  feast  to 

make, 
A  lyon  spyes  fast  running  towards  him. 
The  innocent  piay  in  hast  he  does  forsake, 
Whichf  qnitt  from  death,  yet  quakes  in 

every  lim 
With  chaunge  of  f eare,  to  see  the  lyon 

lookevogrim. 

XI 

Such  fearef nil  fitt  assaid  her  trembling  hart, 
Ke  word  to  speake,  ne  joynt  to  move,  she 

had: 
The  Balrage  nation  f eele  her  secret  smart. 
And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  countenance  sad : 
Their  frowning  f orheades,  with  rough  homes 

yclad, 
And  nistick  horror,  all  a  syde  doe  lay. 
And,  gently  grenning,  shew  a  semblance 

glad 
To  comfort  her,  and,  f eare  to  put  away. 
Their  backward  bent  knees  teach  her  hum- 
bly to  obay. 

XII 

The  doubtfuU  damzell  dare  not  yet  oom- 

mitt 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth, 
Bnt  stiU  twixt  feare  and  hope  amazd  does 

sitt. 
Late  leamd  what  harme  to  hasty  trust  en- 

sn'th: 
Ther,  in  compassion  of  her  tender  youth. 
And  wonder  of  her  beautie  soverayne. 
Are  wonne  with  pitty  and  unwonted  ruth, 
And  til  prostrate  upon  the  lowly  playne. 
Doe  kisse  her  f eete,  and  fawne  on  her  with 

countenance  fayne. 

XIII 

Their  harts  she  ghesseth  by  their  humble 

guise, 
And  yieldes  her  to  extremitie  of  time; 
So  from  the  ground  she  f earelesse  doth  arise, 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  crime : 
They  all  as  gUd  as  birdes  of  joyous  pryme, 
Thaee  lead  her  forth,  about  her  daundng 

ronndf 


Shouting,  and  singing  all  a  shepheards  ryme; 
And,  with  greene  braunches  strowing  all 

the  g^und. 
Do  worship  her  as  qneene  with  olive  gir- 

lond  cround. 

XIV 

And  all  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they 
sound, 

That  all  the  woods  with  doubled  eccho  ring, 

And  with  their  homed  feet  doe  weare  the 
groimd. 

Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 

So  towards  old  Sylvanus  they  her  bring; 

Who  with  the  noyse  awaked,  commeth  out 

To  weet  the  cause,  his  weake  steps  govern- 
ing 

And  aged  limbs  on  oypresse  stadle  stout; 

And  with  an  yvie  twyne  his  waste  is  girt 
about. 

XV 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so 

glad. 
Or  Bacchus  meny  fruit  they  did  invent, 
Or  Cybeles  franticke  rites  Jiave  made  them 

mad. 
They,  drawing  nigh,  unto  their  god  present 
That  flowre  of  fayth  and  beautie  excellent: 
The  god  himself e,  vowing  that  mirrhour 

rare. 
Stood  long  amazd,  and  burnt  in  his  intent: 
His  owne  fayre  Dryope  now  he  thinkes  not 

faire. 
And  Pholoe  fowle,  when  her  to  this  he  doth 

oompaire. 

XVI 

The  woodbome  people  fall  before  her  flat, 
And  worship  her  as  goddessc  of  the  wood; 
And  old  Sylvanus  seue  bethinkes  not,  what 
To  thinke  of  wight  so  fayre,  but  gazing 

stood. 
In  doubt  to  deeme  her  borne  of  earthly 

brood: 
Sometimes  Dame  Venus  self  e  he  seemes  to 

see, 
But  Venus  never  had  so  sober  mood; 
Sometimes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  be, 
But  misseth  bow,  and  shaftes,  and  buskins 

to  her  knee. 

XVII 

Bv  vew  of  her  he  ginneth  to  revive 
lus  ancient  love,  lud  dearest  Cypariss^' 
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And  calles  to  mind  his  pourtraitore  aliTe, 
How  fay  re  he  was,  and  yet  not  favre  to  this; 
And  how  he  slew  with  glauncinff  dart  amisse 
A  gentle  hynd,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 
Did  love  as  life,  above  all  worldly  blisse; 
For  grief e  whereof  the  lad  n'ould  after  joy. 
But  pynd  away  in  anguish  aod  selfewild 
annoy. 

XVIII 

The  wooddy  nymphes,  faire  HamadryadeSi 
Her  to  behold  do  thether  nume  apace, 
And  all  the  troupe  of  light-foot  Naiades 
Flocke  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face: 
But  when  they  vewed  have  her  heavenly 

grace, 
They  envy  her  in  their  malitions  mind, 
And  fly  away  for  feare  of  fowle  disgrace: 
But  all  the  Satyres  scorue  their  wooo^  kind. 
And  henceforth  nothing  faire,  but  her,  on 

earth  they  find. 

XIX 

Clad  of  such  lucke,  the  luokelesse  lucky 

mayd 
Did  her  content  to  please  their  feeble  eyes, 
And  long  time  with  that  salvage  people 

stayd. 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseryes. 
During  which  time  her  eentle  wit  she  plyes. 
To  teach  them  truth,  which  worshipt  her  in 

vaine, 
And  made  her  th'  image  of  idolatryes; 
But  when  their  bootlesse  zeale  she  did  re- 

strayne 
From    her    own  worship,  they  her    asse 

would  worship  fayn. 

XX 

It  fortuned,  a  noble  warlike  knight 
By  just  occasion  to  that  forrest  came. 
To  seeke  his  kindred,  and  the  lignage  right. 
From   whence  he  tooke  his  weldeserved 

name: 
He  had  in  armes  abroad  wonne  muchell 

fame. 
And  fild  far  landes  with  glorie  of  his  might; 
Plaine,  faithf ull,  true,  and  enimy  of  shame, 
And  ever  lov*d  to  fight  for  ladies  right, 
But  in   vaine  glorious  frayes  he  litle  did 

delight 

XXI 

A  Satyres  sonne  ybome  in  forrest  wyld. 
By  straunge  adventure  as  it  did  betyde. 


And  there  begotten  of  a  lady  myld, 
Fayre  Thyamis  the  daughter  of  Labryde, 
That  was  in  sacred  baudes  of  weolocke 

tjrde 
To  Thexion,  a  loose  unruly  swayne. 
Who  had  more  joy  to  raunge  the  forrest 

wyde, 
And  chase   the  salvage  beast  with  bnsie 

payne, 
Then  serve  his  ladies  love,  and  waste  in 

pleasures  yayne. 

xxn 

The  forloxne  mayd  did  with  loves  loogiing 

bume. 
And  oould  not  laoke  her  lovers  oompan j. 
But  to  the  wood  she  goes,  to  serve    her 

tume. 
And  seeke  her  sponse,  that  from  her  still 

does  fly. 
And  followes  other  game  and  venery. 
A  Satyre  chaunst  her  wandring  for  to  finde. 
And  lundling  ooles  of  lust  in  brutish  e^e. 
The  loyall  Imkes  of  wedlocke  did  onbuide. 
And  made    her    person    thrall  onto    hk 

beastly  kino. 

xxni 

So  long  in  secret  cabin  there  he  held 
Her  captive  to  his  sensuall  desyre. 
Till  that  with  timely  fruit  her  belly  sweld. 
And  bore  a  boy  nnto  that  salvage  syre: 
Then  home  he  suffred  her  for  to  retyre. 
For  ransome  leaving  him  the  late-bamt 

childe; 
Whom,  till  to  r^per  yeares  he  gan  aspyre. 
He  nousled  up  m  life  and  manners  wude, 
Emongst  wild  beastes  and  woods,   from 

lawes  of  men  exilde. 

XXIV 

For  all  he  taught  the  tender  ymp  was  bfut 
To  banish  cowardize  and  bastara  feare: 
His  trembling  hand  he  would  him  force  to 

put 
Upon  the  lyon  and  the  rugged  beare. 
And  from  the  she  beares  teats  her  whelps  to 

teare; 
And  eke  wyld  roring  bnls  he  would  him 

make 
To  tame,  and  ryde  their  backes  not  made 

to  beare; 
And  the  robuckes  in  flic^ht  to  overtake: 
That  everie  beast  for  leare  of  him  did  fly 

and  quake. 
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XXV 

Thereby  so  fearelesse  and  so  fell  he  grew. 
That  his  owne  syre  and  maister  of  his  g^uise 
Did  often  tremble  at  his  horrid  yew, 
And  oft,  for  dread  of  hurt,  would  him  adTise 
The  angry  beastes  not  rashly  to  despise, 
Nor  too  much  to  proToke:  for  he  would 

leame 
The  lyon  stonp  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 
(A  lesson  hard)  and  make  the  libbard  steme 
LeaTe  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge 

dideame. 

XXVI 

And  for  to  make  his  powre  approyed  more, 
Wyld  beastes  in  yron  yokes  he  would  com- 

_,     pell; 

The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tusked  bore, 
The  pardale  swift,  and  the  tigre  cruell, 
The  antelope,  and  wolfe  both  fiers  and  fell; 
And  them  oonstraine  in  equall  teme  to 

draw. 
Such  joy  he  had  their  stubbome  harts  to 

qnell. 
And  sturdie  courage  tame  with  dreadfull  aw. 
That  his  beheast  they  feared,  as  a  tyrans 

law. 

f 

XXVII 

His  loving  motiier  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  woodes,  to  see  her  little  sonne; 
And  chaunst  unwares  to  meet  him  in  the 

way, 
^^  his  spoiies  and  cmell  pastime  donney 
^jHiea  after  him  a  Ivonesse  did  runne, 
That  roaring  all  witn  rage,  did  lowd  requere 
Her  children  deaze,  whom  he  away  had 

wonne: 
^  lyon  whelpes  she  saw  how  he  did  beare, 
^  lull  in  rugged  armes,  withouten  child- 
ish feare. 

xxvni 

The  fearefoll  dame  all  quaked  at  the  sight, 
And  turning  backe  gan  fast  to  fly  away, 
^ntfll,  with  love  revokt  from  vaine  affright, 
She  hardly  yet  perswaded  was  to  stay, 
^od  then  to  him  these  womanish  woras  gan 

say: 
'Ah!  Satyraoe,  my  dearling  and  my  joy, 
Por  love  of  me  leave  off  this  droidf uU 

play; 
Todally  thos  with  death  is  no  fit  toy: 
^  find  some  other  play-f  ellowes,  mme  own 

tWMtboj.' 


xxix 

In  these  and  like  delightes  of  bloody  game 
He  trayned  was,  till  ryper  yeares  he  raught; 
And  there  abode,  whylst  any  beast  of  name 
WaUct  in  that  f  orrest,  whom  he  had  not  taught 
To  feare  his  force:  and  then  his  courage 

haueht 
Desyrd  of  f orreine  f  oemen  to  be  knowne, 
And  far   abroad  for  straunge  adventures 

sought: 
In  which  his  mig^ht  was  never  overthrowne. 
But  through  al  Faery  Lond  his  famous 

worth  was  blown; 

XXX 

Yet  evermore  it  was  his  maner  faire, 
After  long  labours  and  adventures  spent, 
Unto  those  native  woods  for  to  repaire, 
To  see  his  syre  and  ofspring  auncient. 
And  now  he  thether  came  ror  like  intent; 
Where  he  unwares  the  fairest  Una  f oun<^ 
Straunge  lady,  in  so  straune;e  habiliment. 
Teaching  the  Satyres,  which  her  sat  around, 
Trew  sacred  lore,  which  from  her  sweet 
lips  did  redound. 

XXXI 

He  wondred  at  her  wisedome  hevenly  rare. 
Whose  like  in  womeus  witt  he  never  knew; 
And  when  her  curteous  deeds  he  did  com- 
pare. 
Gran  her  admire,  and  her  sad  sorrowes  rew. 
Blaming  of  Fortune,  which  such  troubles 

uirew, 
And  joyd  to  make  proofe  of  her  cruelty 
On  gentle  dame,  so  hurtlesse  and  so  trew: 
Thenceforth  he  kept  her  goodly  company. 
And  leamd  her  discipline  of  faith  and  verity. 

xxxn 

But  she,  all  vowd  unto  the  Redcrosse  Knight, 
His  wandring  perill  closely  did  lament, 
Ne  in  this  new  acquaintaunce  could  delight. 
But  her  deare  heart  with  anguish  did  tor- 
ment. 
And  all  her  witt  in  secret  counsels  spent. 
How  to  escape.  At  last  in  privy  wise 
To  Satyrane  she  shewed  her  intent; 
Who,  glad  to  gain  such  favour,  gan  devise. 
How  with  that  pensive  maid  he  best  might 
thence  arise. 

xxxni 

So  on  a  day,  when  Satyres  all  were  gone 
To  doe  their  servioe  to  Sylvanus  old. 
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The  gentle  Tirgin,  left  behinde  alone* 
He  led  away  with  coiage  stout  and  bold. 
Too  late  it  was  to  Satvres  to  be  told, 
Or  ever  hope  recoyer  her  againe: 
In  vaine  he  seekes  that,  having,  cannot  hold. 
So  fast  he  carried  her  with  carefull  paine, 
That  they  the   wods  are  past,  and  come 
now  to  the  plaine. 

XXXIV 

The  better  part  now  of  the  lingring  day 
They  traveud  had,  whenas  they  far  espide 
A  weary  wight  f orwandring  by  the  vmj, 
And  towards  him  they  gan  in  nast  to  nde. 
To  weete  of  newes  that  did  abroad  betide, 
Or  tidings  of  her  Knight  of  the  Redcrosse. 
But  he,  them  spying,  gan  to  tume  aside 
For  feare,  as  seemd,  or  for  some  feigned 

losse: 
More  greedy  they  of  newes  fast  towards 

him  do  crosse. 

XXXV 

A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds  f  orwonfe. 
And  soild  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way; 
His   sandales  were  with  toilsome  travell 

tome, 
And  face  all  tand  with  scorching  sunny  ray, 
As  he  had  traveild  many  a  sommers  day 
Through  boyUng  sands  of  Arabic  and  Yude; 
And  in  his  hand  a  Jacobs  stafFe,  to  stay 
His  weary  limbs  upon;  and  eke  behind 
His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needmentB 

he  did  bind. 

XXXVI 

The  knight,  approching  nigh,  of  him  inquerd 
Tiding^  of  warre,  and  of  adventures  new; 
But  warres,  nor  new  adventures,  none  he 

herd. 
Then  Una  gan  to  aske,  if  ought  he  knew 
Or  heard  abroad  of  that  her  champion  trew, 
That  in  his  armour  bare  a  croslet  red. 
*  Ay  me  !  deare  dame,'  quoth  he,  *  well  may 

I  rew 
To  tell  the  sad  sight  which  mine  eies  have 

red: 
These  eies  did  see  that  knight  both  living 

and  eke  ded.' 

xxxvn 

That  cruell  word  her  tender  hart  so  thrild. 
That  suddein  cold  did  ronne  through  every 

vaine. 
And  stony  horrour  all  her  senoes  fild 


With  dying  fitt,  that  downe  she  fell  for 

paine. 
The  knight  her  lightly  reared  up  againe, 
And  comforted  with  cnrteous  kind  reliefe: 
Then,  wonne  from  death,  she  bad  him  tellen 

plaine 
The  further  processe  of  her  hidden  grief e; 
The  lesser  pangs  can  beare,  who  hath  en- 

dur'd  the  chief. 

xxxvin 

Then  gan  the  pilgrim  thus:  '  I  chaunst  this 

day. 
This  fatall  day,  that  shall  I  ever  rew. 
To  see  two  kmghts  in  travell  on  my  way 
(A  soiy  sight)  arraung'd  in  batteill  new, 
Both  breathing  yengeaunce,  both  of  wrath* 

full  hew: 
My  f careful  flesh  did  tremble  at  their  strife, 
To  see  their  blades  so  greedily  imbrew. 
That,  dronke  with  blood,  yet  thristed  alter 

life: 
What  more  ?  the  Redcrosse  Knight  was 

slain  with  Paynim  knife.' 

XXXIX 

*  Ah,  dearest  Lord  1 '  quoth  she, '  how  might 

that  l^e, 
And   he  the   stoutest  knight,   that    ever 
wonne?' 

*  Ahp  dearest  dame,'  quoth  hee,  *  how  might 

I  see 
The  thing,  that  might  not  be,  and  yet  was 

donne  ? ' 
^ Where  is,'  said  Satyrane,  'that  Paynims 

Sonne, 
That  him  of  life,  and  us  of  joy,  hath  refte? ' 
<  Not  far  away,'  quoth  he,  '  he  hence  doth 

wonne, 
Foreby  a  f ountaine,  where  I  late  him  lefte 
Washing  his  bloody  wounds,  that  through 

the  Steele  were  cleft.' 

XL 

Therewith  the  knight  thence  marched  forth 

in  hast. 
Whiles  Una,  with  huge  heavinesse  opprest. 
Could  not  for  sorrow  follow  him  so  fast; 
And  Boone  he  came,  as  he  the  place  had 

ghest, 
Whereas  that  Pagan  proud  him  selfe  did 

rest 
In  secret  shadow  by  a  f ountaine  side: 
Even  he  it  was,  that  earst  would  have  siip- 

prest 
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Faize  Una:  whom  when  Satyrane  espide, 
With  f  oQle  reproehf  nil  words  he  boldly  lum 
defide; 

XLI 

Aid  aaid: '  Arise,  thon  cnrsed  miscreannt. 
Tint  hast  with  knightlesse  guile  and  trech- 

erons  train 
Ftize  knighthood  fowly  shamed,  and  doest 

Taont 
Tbst  good  Knight  c^  the  Bederosse  to  have 

slain: 
Arise,  and  with  like  treason  now  maintain 
Tfaj  gnilty  wrong,  or  els  thee  guilty  yield.' 
The  Saraxin,  this  hearing,  rose  amain. 
And  catching  up  in  hast  his  three  square 

shield 
And  shining  helmet,  soone  him  buckled  to 

the  field; 

XLII 

And,  drawing  nigh  him,  said:  'Ah,  mis- 
bom  Life ! 
In  eriU  bonre  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent, 
Aoothers  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thy  selfe: 
Yet  ill  thoo  blamest  me,  for  having  blent 
}ij  name  with  guile  and  traiterous  intent: 
That  Bederosse  Knight,  perdie,  I  never 

slew; 
B«t  had  be  beene  where  earst  his  armes 

were  lent, 
TV  enehaonter  vaine  his  erronr  should  not 

rew: 
But  thou  his  erronr  shalt,  I  hope,  now 
proven  tiew* 

XUII 

Therewith  they  gan,  both  furious  and  fell, 
To  thuuder  blowes,  and  fiersly  to  assaile 
£sch  other,  bent  his  enimy  to  quell; 
Hat  with  tbeii  force  they  perst  both  plate 

and  maile. 
And  made  wide  furrowes  in  their  fleshes 

^  fraile. 
That  it  would  pitty  any  living  eie. 
Large  floods  ofblood  adowne  their  sides  did 

rule; 
fiat  floods  of  blood  could  not  them  satisfie: 
Both  boagred  after  death:  both  chose  to 

win,  or  die. 

XLIV 

60  loK  they  fl^it,  and  fell  revenge  pursue, 
That,  nintxiig  each,  them  selves  to  breathen 
Wtt, 


And,  ofte  refreshed,  battell  oft  renue: 

As  when  two  bores,  with  rancling  malice 

mett, 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  frett, 
Til  breathlesse  both  them  selves  aside  retire, 
Where,  f oming  wrath,  their  cruell  tuskes 

they  whett. 
And  trample  th'  earth,  the  whiles  they  may 

respire; 
Then  backe  to  fight  againe,  new  breathed 

and  entire. 

XLV 

So  fiersly,  when  these  knights  had  breathed 

once, 
The^  gan  to  fight  retoume,  increasing  more 
Their  puissant  force  and  cruell  rage  at- 

tonce. 
With  heaped  strokes  more  hugely  then  be- 
fore, 
That  with  their  drery  wounds  and  bloody 

gore 
They  both  deformed,  scarsely  could  bee 

known. 
By  this,  sad  Una  fraught  with  anguish  sore, 
Led  with  their  noise,  which  through  the 

aire  was  thrown, 
Arriv'd,  wher  they  in  erth  their  fruitles 

blood  had  sown. 

XLVI 

Whom  all  so  soone  as  that  proud  Sazazin 
Espide,  he  gan  revive  the  memory 
Of  his  lend  lusts,  and  late  attempted  sin. 
And  lefte  the  doubtfull  battell  hastily. 
To  catch  her,  newly  offred  to  his  eie: 
But  Satyrane,  with  strokes  him  turning, 

staid. 
And  stemely  bad    him    other    businesse 

plie 
Then  nunt  the  steps    of  pure  unspotted 

maid: 
Wherewith    he  a!  enrag'd,    these    bitter 

speaches  said: 

xLvn 

'  O  foolish  Faeries  sonne  I  what  fury  mad 
Hath   thee    inoenst  to   hast    thy  dolefull 

fate? 
Were  it  not  better  I  that  lady  had 
Then  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  late  7 
Moet  senoelesse  man  he,  that  himself  e  doth 

hate. 
To  love  another.  Lo  then,  for  thine  ayd. 
Here  take  thy  lovers  token  on  thy  pate.' 
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So  they  two  fight;  the  whiles  the  zoyall 

mayd 
Fledd  faire  away,  of  that  proud  Fayxum 

sore  afrayd. 

XLVIII 

But  that  false  pilgrim,  which  that  leasing 

told, 
Being  in  deed  old  Archimage,  did  stay 
In  secret  shadow,  all  this  to  behold, 
And  much  rejoyced  in  their  bloody  fray: 
But  when  he  saw  the  damsell  passe  away, 
He  left  his  stond,  and  her  pursewd  apace, 
In  hope  to  bring  her  to  her  last  decay. 
But  for  to  tell  her  lamentable  cace. 
And  eke  this  battels  end,  will  need  another 

place. 

CANTO  VII 

Tlie  RedcTOOM  Knight  is  captiTe  mmde, 

By  gyauut  proud  opprest: 
Prince  Arthure  meets  with  Una  greab- 

ly  with  those  newes  dlstrest. 


What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  witt  so 

ware, 
As  to  discry  the  crafty  cunning  traine. 
By  which  Deceipt  doth  maske  in  visonr 

faire, 
And  cast  her  coulours  died  deepe  in  graine. 
To  seemo  like  Truth,  whose  shape  she  well 

can  faine, 
And  fitting  gestures  to  her  purpose  frame. 
The  guiltlesse  man  with  guile  to  entertaine  ? 
Great  maistresse  of  her  art  was  that  false 

dame, 
The  false  Duessa,  doked  with  Fidessaes 


name. 


II 


Who  when,  returning  from  the  drery  Night, 
She  fownd  not  in  that  perilous  Uous  of 

Pryde, 
Where  she  had  left,  the  noble  Redoross 

Knight, 
Her  hoped  pray,  she  would  no  lenger  byde, 
But  forth  she  went  to  seeko  him  far  and 

wide. 
Ere  long  she  fownd,  whereas  he  wearie 

sate 
To  rest  him  self e,  foreby  a  fountaine  syde. 
Disarmed  all  of  yron-coted  plate. 
And  by  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage 

ate. 


Ui 

Hee  f eedes  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and 

bayes 
His  sweatie  forehead  in  the  breathing  wynd, 
Which  through  the  trembling  leaves  full 

ffently  playes, 
Wherem  the  chearefuU  birds  of  sundrj 

kynd 
Doe  chaunt  sweet  musick,  to  delight  his 

mynd. 
The  witch  approching  gan   him    fayrely 

greet, 
And  with  reproeh  of  careleanes  unkynd 
Upbrayd,  for  leaving  her  in  place  unmeet, 
With  fowle  words  tempring  faire,  some 

gall  with  hony  sweet. 

IV 

Unkindnesse  past,  they  gan  of  solace  treat, 
And  bathe   in  pleasaunce  of   the   joyous 

shade. 
Which  shielded  them  against  the  boyling 

heat. 
And,    with    greene    boughes    decking    a 

gloomy  glade. 
About  the  fountaine  like  a  girlond  made; 
Whose  bubbling  ware  did  ever  freshly  well, 
Ne  ever  would  through  fervent  aommez 

fade: 
The  sacred  nymph,  which  therein  wont  to 

dwell. 
Was  out  of  Dianes  favor,  as  it  then  bef elL 


The  cause  was  this:  one  day  when  Phcebc 

fayre 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chaoe, 
This   nymph,  quite    tyr'd   wiui    heat   oi 

scorching  ayre, 
Satt  downe  to  rest  in  middestof  the  race: 
The  goddesse  wroth  gan  f owly  her  disgrace 
And  badd  the  waters,  which  from  her  di^ 

flow. 
Be  such  as  she  her  selfe  was  then  in  place 
Thenceforth  her  waters  wezed  dull   am 

slow. 
And  all  that  drunke  thereof  did  faint  ani 

feeble  grow. 

VI 

Hereof  this  gentle  knight  unweeting  vras. 
And  lying  downe  upon  the  sandie  graile, 
Dronke  of  the  streame,  as  oleare  as  christal 

glas: 
Eftsoones  his  manly  forces  gan  to  fayle. 
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And  migfatie  atrong  waa  timid  to  feeble 

fntyle: 
Hii  chaoDged  powreB  at  first  them  selves 

not  felty 
Till  emdled  cold  his  oorage  gan  assayle, 
And  chearefull  blood  in  rayntnes  omll  did 

melt, 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  throngfa  all  his  body 

swelt. 

vn 

Yet  goodly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 
Pooxd   ont   in    looenesse   on  the    grassy 

grownd. 
Both  carelesseof  his  health,andof  his  lame: 
Till  at  the  last  he  heard  a  dreadf uU  sownd. 
Which  tfarongh  the  wood  loud  bellowing 

did  rebownd. 
That  all  the  earth  for  tenor  seemd  to 

shake. 
And  tieee  did  tremble.  Th' £lfe,  therewith 

astownd. 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make. 
And  his  uKready  weapons  gan  in  hand  to 

take. 

vm 

But  ere  he  eonld  his  armour  on  him  dight. 
Or  gett  his  shield,  his  monstrons  enimy 
With  stordie  steps  came  stalking  in  his 

sight. 
An  hideous  j;eannt,  horrible  and  hye. 
That  with  his  taUnesse  seemd  to  threat  the 


The  groond  eke  groned  nnder  him  for  dreed: 
His  Uving  like  saw  never  living  eye, 
Ke  durst  behold:  his  stature  £d  exceed 
The  higfat  of  three  the  tallest  sonnes  of 
mortallaeed. 


IX 


The  greatest  Earth  his  nnoouth  mother 


And  blQstnn|;  iEolos  his  boasted  syre; 
Who  with  his  breath,  which  through  the 

world  doth  pas, 
Ber  hollow  womb  did  secretly  inspyre, 
And  fild  ber  hidden  caves  with  stormie  yre, 
That  shs  conoeiv'd;  and  trebling  the  dew 

tone. 
In  which  the  wombes  of  women  doe  ezpyre, 
Bnm^   forth  this  monstrous  masse  of 

earthly  slyme, 
Fnft  vp^  with  emptie  wynd^  and  fild  with 

sinfoU  eryme. 


So  growen  great,  through  arrogant  delight 
Of  th'  high  descent  whereof  he  was  ybome, 
And  through  presumption  of  his  matchlesse 

might, 
All  other  powres  and  knighthood  he  did 

scome. 
Such  now  he  marcheth  to  this  man  f  orlome. 
And  left  to  losse:  his  stalking  steps  are 

stayde 
Upon  a  snaggy  oke,  which  he  had  tome 
Out  of  his  mothers  bowelles,  and  it  made 
His  mortall  mace,  wherewith  his  foemen 

he  dismayde. 

XI 

That  when  the  knight  he  spyde,  he  gaa  ad- 

vaunce 
With  huge  force  and  insupportable  mavne, 
And  towardes  him  with  dreadfull   fury 

praunce; 
Who  haplesse,  and  eke  hopelesse,  all  in 

vaine 
Did  to  him  pace,  sad  battaile  to  darrayne, 
Disarmd,  disgraste,  and  inwardly  dismayde. 
And  eke  so  faint  in  every  jovnt  and  vayne. 
Through  that  fraile  fountain,  which  him 

feeble  made, 
That  scarsely  could  he  weeld  his  bootlesse 

single  blade. 

XII 

The  geaunt  strooke  so  maynly  mercilesse, 
That  could  have  overthrowne  a  stony  towre. 
And  were  not  hevenly  grace,  that  him  did 

blesse. 
He  had  beene  pouldred  all,  as  thin  as  flowre: 
But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  stowre. 
And  lightly  lept  from  underneath  the  blow: 
Yet  so  exceeding  was  the  villeins  powre 
That  with  the  winde  it  did  him  overthrow, 
And  all  his  sences  stoond,  that  still  he  lay 

full  low. 

xin 

As  when  that  divelish  yron  ennn,  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  framd  by  furies  skill, 
With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 
And  ramd  with  boUet  rownd,  ordaind  to 

kill, 
Conoeiveth  fjre,  the  heavens  it  doth  fill 
With  thimdring  noyse,  and  all  the  ayre  doth 

choke, 
That  none  can  breath,  nor  see,  nor  hearo  at 

will. 
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Throagh  smonldiy  cloud  of  duskiBh  stmck- 

ing  amok, 
That  th'  onely  breath  him  daunts,  who  hath 

escapt  the  stroke. 

XIV 

So  daunted  when  the  geaunt  saw  the  knight. 
His  heavie  hand  he  heaved  up  on  hje, 
And  him  to  dust  thought  to  have  battred 

Suight, 
^uessa  loud  to  him  gan  crje, 
'  O  great  Orgoglio,  gpreatest  under  skye, 
O  hold  thy  mortall  hand  for  ladies  sskke  I 
Hold  for  my  sake,  and  doe  him  not  to  dye, 
But    vanatusht   thine   etemall   bondslave 

make. 
And  me,  thy  worthy  meed,  unto  thy  leman 
take.' 

XV 

He  hearkned,  and  did  stay  from  further 

harmes. 
To  gayne  so  goodly  guerdon  as  she  spake: 
So  willingly  she  came  into  his  armes. 
Who  her  as  willingly  to  grace  did  take. 
And  was  possessed  of  his  newfound  maJce. 
Then  up  he  tooke  the  slombred  sencelesse 

corse. 
And  ere  he  could  out  of  his  swowne  awake. 
Him  to  his  castle  brought  with  hastie  forse. 
And  in  a  dongeon  deep  him  threw  without 

remorse. 

XVI 

From  that  day  forth  Duessa  was  his  deare, 
And  highly  honourd  in  his  haughtie  eye; 
He  gave  her  gold  and  purple  pall  to  weare, 
And  triple  crowne  set  on  her  head  full  hye. 
And  her  endowd  with  royall  majestye: 
Then,  for  to  make  her  dreaded  more  of 

men, 
And  peoples  hartes  with  awfull  terror  tye, 
A  monstrous  beast  ybredd  in  filthy  fen 
He  chose,  which  he  had  kept  long  time  in 

darksom  den. 

xvn 

Such  one  it  was,  as  that  renowmed  snake 
Which  great  Alcides  in  Stremona  slew, 
Ix)ng  fostred  in  the  filth  of  Lema  lake. 
Whose  many  heades  out  budding  ever  new 
Did  breed  nim  endlesse  labor  to  subdew: 
But  this  same  monster  much  more  ugly 

was; 
For  seven  great  heads  out  of  his  body  grew. 


An  yron  brest,  and  baek  of  sealy  bns. 
And  all  embrewd  in  blood,  his  eyes  did 
shine  as  gks. 

xvin 

His  tavle  was  stretched  oat  in  wondrooi 

length. 
That  to  tl^  hons  of  hevenly  gods  it  nuigfat, 
And  with  extorted  powre,  and  boirow'd 

strength. 
The  everburning   lamps    from    thence  it 

braught, 
And  prowdly  threw  to  ground,  as  things  of 

naught; 
And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  te^ead 
The  sacred  thinges,  and  holy  heaatea  f  or^ 

tai^ht. 
Upon  this  dreadfull  beast  with  sevenfold 

head 
He  sett  the  false  Duessa,  for  mate  aw  and 

dread. 


The  wof nil  dwarfe,  which  saw  his  maisten 

faU, 
Whiles  he  had  keeping  of  his  grasing  steed. 
And  valiant  knight  oecome  a  caytive  thrall. 
When  all  was  past,  tooke  up  his  forlome 

weed; 
His  mightie  armour,  missing  most  at  need; 
His  silver  shield,  now  idle  maisterlease; 
His  poynant  speare,  that  many  made  to 

bleed; 
The  ruefull  moniments  of  heavineaae; 
And  with  them  all  departesy  to  tell  his 

great 


He  had  not  travaild  long,  when  on  the  way 

He  wof  ull  lady,  wof ull  Una,  met. 
Fast  flying  from  the  Paynims  greedy  pray, 
Whilest  l&tyrane  him  from  pursuit  dia  let: 
Who  when  her  eyes  she  on  the  dwarf  had 

set. 
And  saw  the  signes,  that  deadly  tydinges 

spake. 
She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowfull  re|p^t, 
And  lively  breath  her  sad  brest  did  forsake. 
Yet  might  her  pitteous  hart  be  seene  to  pant 

and  quake. 

XXI 

The  messenger  of  so  unhappie  iiewes 
Would  faine  have  dyde;  cmd  was  his  faaii 
within; 
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Tet  oniwaxdl J  some  littie  oomfort  shewes: 

At  last  recoTering  hart,  he  does  begin 

To  rubb  her  temples,  and  to  ohaufe  her 

chin. 
And  everie  tender  part   does   tosse  and 

tune: 
So  hardly  he  the  flitted  life  does  win, 
Unto  her  natiye  prison  to  retoume: 
Then  gins  her  grieved  ghost  thus  to  lament 

andmoome: 

xxn 

'Te  dreary  instruments  of  dolefull  sight, 
That  doe  this  deadly  spectacle  behold. 
Why  do  ye  lenger  feea  on  loathed  Ught, 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mould, 
Sith  omell  fates  the  earelull  threds  un- 

fould. 
The  vhich  my  life  and  love  together  tyde? 
Kow  let  the  stony  dart  of  senoelesse  cold 
Peroe  to  my  hart,  and  pas  through  everie 

side. 
And  let  etemall  night  so  sad  sight  fro  me 

hyde. 

xxin 

*0  lightsome  day,  the  lampe  of  highest 

Jove, 
First  made  by  him,  mens  waadring  wayes 

to  guyde. 
When  darknease  he  in  deepest  dongeon 

drove, 
Heneeforth  thj  hated  face  for  ever  hyde, 
And  shat  up  heavens  windowes  shyning 

wyde: 
For  earthly  sight  can  nought  but  sorow 

breed. 
And  late  repentance,  which  shall  long  aby  de. 
Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanitie  shall  feed, 
Bat,  seeled  up  with  death,  shall  have  their 

deadly  meed.' 

xxrv 

Then  downe  againe  she  fell  unto  the  ground ; 
But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  againe: 
Thnae  did  she  sinke  adowne  in  deadly 

swownd. 
And  thrise  he  her  reviv'd  with  busie  paine: 
At  last,  when  life  lecover'd  had  the  raine. 
And  over-wrestled  his  strong  enimy. 
With  foltring  tong,  and  trembling  everie 

vaine, 
|Ten  on,'  quoth  she,  *  the  wofnll  tragedy, 
"^  wUch  theee  reliques  sad  present  unto 

mine  eye. 


XXV 

*  Tempestuous  Fortune  hath  spent  all  her 

spight, 
And  thrilling  Sorrow  throwne  his  utmost 

dart; 
Thy  sad  tong  cannot  tell  more  heavy  plight 
Then  that  I  feele,  and  harbour  in  mine  hart: 
Who  hath  endur'd  the  whole,  can  beare  ech 

part. 
If  death  it  be,  it  is  not  the  first  wound, 
That  launched  hath  my  brest  with  bleeding 

smart. 
Beein,  and  end  the  bitter  baleful!  stound; 
If  lesse  then  that  I  feare,  more  favour  I 

have  found.* 

XXVI 

Then  gan  the  dwarfe  the  whoU  dbcourae 

declare: 
The  subtile  traines  of  Archimago  old; 
The  wanton  loves  of  false  Fidessa  fayre. 
Bought  with  the  blood  of  vanquisht  Paynim 

bold; 
The  wretched  payre  transformd  to  treen 

mould ; 
The  House  of  Pryde,  and  perilles  round 

about; 
The  combat,  which  he  with  Sansjoy  did 

hould; 
The  lucklesse  conflict  with  the  gyaunt  stout, 
Wherein  captiv'd,  of  life  or  death  he  stood 

in  doubt. 

XXVII 

She  heard  with  patience  all  unto  the  end, 
And  strove  to  maister  sorrowfull  assay. 
Which  greater  grew,  the  more  she  did  coi^ 

tend, 
And  almost  rent  her  tender  hart  in  tway; 
And  love  fresh  coles  unto  her  fire  did  lay: 
For  greater  love,  the  greater  is  the  losse. 
Was  never  lady  loved  dearer  day, 
Then  she  did  love  the  Knight  of  the  Red- 

crosse; 
For  whose  deare  sake  so  many  troubles  her 

did  tosse. 

xxvin 

At  last,  when  fervent  sorrow  slaked  was. 
She  up  arose,  resolving  him  to  find, 
Alive  or  dead;  and  forward  forth  doth  pas, 
All  as  the  dwarfe  the  way  to  her  assynd; 
And  ever  more,  in  constant  carefull  mind. 
She  fedd  her  wound  with  fresh  renewed 
bale: 
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Long  tost  with  stormes,  and  bet  with  bitter 

wind. 
High  over  hills,  and  lowe  adowne  the  dale. 
She  wandred  many  a  wood,  and  measuxd 

many  a  yale. 

XXIX 

At  last  she  channced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  knight,  faire   marching  by  the 

way. 
Together  with  his  sqnyre,  arayed  meet: 
His  gUtterand  armour  shined  far  away. 
Like  glavncing  light  of  Phcebiis  brightest 

ray; 

From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare. 
That  desidl^  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may: 
Athwart  his  brest  a  banldrick  brave  he 

ware. 
That  shind,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones 

most  pretious  rare. 

XXX 

And  in  the  midst  thereof,  one  pretions  stone 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous 

mights, 
Shapt  like  a  ladies  head,  exceeding  shone. 
Like  Hesperus  emongst  the  lesser  lights. 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights: 
Thereby  his  mortall  blade  full  comely  hong 
In   yvoi^    sheath,  ycarr'd    with    curious 

sbehts; 
Whose  hilts  were  bumisht  gold,  and  handle 

strong 
Of  mother  perle,  and  buckled  with  a  golden 

tong. 

XXXI 

His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold. 
Both  glorious  brightnesse  and  great  tervour 

bredd; 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedie  piwes,  and  over  all  did  spredd 
His  golden  wmges:  his  dreadfull  hideous 

hedd. 
Close  couched  on  the  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparckles  fiery 

redd, 
That  suddeine  horrour  to  faint  hartes  did 

show; 
And  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne  his 

back  full  low. 

xxxn 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  loftie  crest, 
A  bounch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly, 


With  sprineled  pearle  and  gold  lull  richly 

drest. 
Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  daunce  for  jollity; 
Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  bye 
On  top  of  greene  Selinis  all  alone. 
With  olossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  everie  little  breath,  that  under  heaven 

}a  blowne. 

XXXIII 

His  warlike  shield  all  closely  covered 
Ne  might  of  mortall  ey6  be  ever  seene ; 
Not  made  of  Steele,  nor  of  enduring  bras; 
Suoh  earthlv  mettals  soone  consumed  beene ; 
But  all  of  <uamond  perfect  pure  and  eleene 
It  framed  was,  one  massy  entire  mould, 
Hewen  out  of  adamant  rocke  with  enginea 

keene. 
That  point  of  speare  it  never  percen  could, 
Ne  dmt  of  diref  ull  sword  divide  the  sub- 
stance would. 

xxxrv 

The  same  to  wight  he  never  wont  disclose. 
But  when  as  monsters  huge  he  would  dis- 
may, 
Or  daunt  unequall  armies  of  his  foes. 
Or  when  the  flying  heavens  he  would  af- 
fray: 
For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistring  laj. 
That  Phcebus  golden  face  it  did  attaint. 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beames  doth  overplay; 
And  silver  Cynthia  wezed  pale  and  Atynt, 
As  when  her  face  is  staynd  with  magicke 
arts  constraint 

XXXV 

No  maeicke  arts  hereof  had  any  might. 
Nor  bSiody  wordes  of  bold  enchannters 

call. 
But  all  that  was  not  such  as  seemd   in 

sight 
Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  soddeine 

fall: 
And  when  him  list  the  raskaU  routes  ai>- 

paU,  "^ 

Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  trans- 
mew. 
And  st<Hies  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at 

all; 
And  when  him  list  the  prouder  lookea  sul^ 

dew, 
He  would  them  gudng  blind,  or  tome  to 

other  hew. 
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XXXVI 

Ke  let  it  §eeme  that  credence  this  ezeeedes; 
For  lie  that  made  the  same  was  knowne 

right  well 
To  have  done  much  more  admiiahle  deedes. 
It  Merlin  was,  which  whylome  did  excell 
All  liTing  wightes  in  might  of  magioke 

spell: 
Both  shield,  and  sword,  and  armour  all  he 

wrought 
For  this  yonng  Prince,  when  first  to  armes 

he  fell; 
But  when  he  dyde,  the  Faery  Qneene  it 

brought 
To  Faerie  I^nd,  where  yet  it  may  be  seene, 

if  sought. 

XXXVII 

A  gentle  youth,  his  dearely  loved  sciuire. 
His  speare  of  heben  wood  behind  him  bare, 
Whose  harmeful  head,  thrise  heated  in  the 

fire, 
flsd  riven  many  a  brest  with  pikehead 

square; 
A|oodly  person,  and  could  menage  faire 
Hjs  stabbome  steed  with  curbed  canon  bitt, 
Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  aire, 
And  chauft,  that  any  on  his  backe  should 

sitt; 
The  yron  rowels  into  frothy  fome  he  bitt. 

XXX  vni 

Whoas  this  knight  nigh  to  the  lady  drew, 
With  lovely  court  he  gan  her  entertaine; 
Bat  when  he  heard  her  aunswers  loth,  be 

knew 
Some  seeret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distraine: 
Which  to  allay,  and  calme  her  storming 

paine, 
Faire  feeling  words  he  wisely  gan  display, 
And  for  her  humor  fitting  purpose  fame, 
To  tempt  the  cause  it  selfe  for  to  bewray; 
Wherewith  enmovd,  these  bleeding  words 

she  gan  to  say: 

XXXIX 

'What  worlds  delight,  or  joy  of  living 

speach, 
Can  hart,  so  plungd  in  sea  of  sorrowes 

deep, 
And  heaped  with   so  huge   misfortunes, 

reach? 
^  caiefull  cold  beginneth  for  to  creeps 
And  in  my  heart  his  yron  arrow  steep, 
Boone  as  I  thinke  upon  my  bitter  bale: 


Such  helplesse  harmes  yts  better  hidden 

keep, 
Then  rip  up  grief  e,  where  it  may  not  availe; 
My  last  left  comfort  is,  my  woes  to  weepe 

and  waile.' 

XL 

^Ahl  lad^  deare,'  quoth  then  the  gentle 
knight, 

*  Well  may  I  ween  your  grief  is  wondrous 

great; 
For  wondrous  great  grief  e  groneth  in  my 

spright. 
Whiles  thus  I  heare  you  of  your  sorrowes 

treat. 
But,  woefull  lady,  let  me  you  intrete 
For  to  unfold  the  anguish  of  your  hart: 
Mishaps  are  maistred  by  advice  discrete, 
And  counsell  mitigates  the  greatest  smart; 
Found  never  help,  who  never  would  his 

hurts  impturt.' 

XLI 

<  O  but,'  quoth  she,  *  great  grief  e  will  not  be 

tould. 
And  can  more  easilv  be  thought  then  said.' 
•Bight  80,'  quoth  be;  «but  le,  that  never 

would. 
Could  never:  will  to  might  gives  greatest 

aid.' 

*  But  griefe,'  quoth  she, '  does  greater  grow 

displaid, 
If  then  it  find  not  helpe,  and  breeds  de- 

spaire.' 
'De^paire  breeds  not,'  quoth  he,  'where 

faith  is  staid.' 
'No  faith  so  fast,'  quoth  she,  'but  flesh 

does  paire.' 
'  Flesh  may  em  paire,'  quoth  he, '  but  reason 

can  repaire.' 

XLn 

His  goodly  reason  and  well  guided  speach 
So  deepe  did  settle  in  her  gracious  thought. 
That  her  perswaded  to  disclose  the  breach, 
Which  love  and  fortune  in  her  heart  had 

wrought, 
And  said:  'Faire  sir,  I  hope  good  hap  hath 

brought 
Ton  to  inquere  the  secrets  of  my  ^efe, 
Or  that  your  wisedome  will   direct  my 

thought, 
Or  that  your  prowesse  can  me  yield  relief e: 
Then  heare  the  story  sad,  which  I  shall  tell 

you  briefe. 
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XLUI 

*  The  f  orlome  maiden,  whom  your  eies  have 

seene 
The  laughing  stocke  of  Fortmies  mockeries. 
Am  th'   onely  daughter  of    a  king    and 

qneene; 
Whose  parents  deare,  whiles  eqnal  destinies 
Did  ronne  about,  and  their  febcities 
The  favourable  heavens  did  not  envy, 
Did  spred  their  rule  through  all  the  terri- 
tories. 
Which  Phison  and  Euphrates  floweth  bj. 
And  Gehons  golden  waves  doe  wash  con- 
tinbally. 

XLIV 

*  Till  that  their  cruell  cursed  enemy, 
An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary, 
With  murdrous  zavine,  and  devouring  might, 
Their  kin|^ome  spoild,  and  countrey  wasted 

qnight: 
Themselves,  for  f eare  into  his  jawes  to  fall. 
He  forst  to  castle  strong  to  take  their  flight. 
Where,  fast  embard  in  mighty  brasen  wall, 
He  has  them  now  f owr  years  besiegd,  to 

make  them  thrall. 

XLV 

*  Full  many  knights,  adventurous  and  stout, 
Have  enterprizd  that  monster  to  subdew; 
From  every  coast,  that  heaven  walks  about, 
Have  thither  come  the  noble  martial  crew. 
That  famous  harde  atchievements  still  pur- 
sew;  . 

Yet  never  any  could  that  girlond  win. 
But  all  still  shronke,  and  still  he  greater 

grew: 
All  they  for  want  of  faith,  or  guilt  of  sin, 
The  pitteous  pray  of  his  fiers  cruelty  have 

bin. 

XLVI 

'  At  last,  yled  with  far  reported  praise, 
Wluch  flying  fame  throughout  the  world 

had  spred, 
Of  doughty  Knights,  whom  Fary  Laud  did 

raise. 
That  noble  order  higfat  of  Maidenhed, 
Forthwith  to  court  of  Gloriane  I  sped, 
Of  Gloriane,  great  queene  of  glory  bright, 
Whose  kingdomes  seat  Cleopolis  is  red, 
There  to  obtaine  some  such  redoubted  knight, 
That  parents  deare  from  tyrants  powre  de- 
liver might. 


s 


XLVII 

*  Tt  was  my  chaunce  (my  chaunee  was  f aire 

and  good) 
There  for  to  find  a  fresh  unproved  knight. 
Whose  manly  hands    imbrewd   in    guilty 

blood 
Had  never  beene,  ne  ever  by  his  might 
Had  throwne   to  ground  the  unregarded 

right: 
Yet  of  his  prowesse  proofe  he  since  hatb 

made 
I  witnes  am)  in  many  a  cruell  fight; 
he  groning  ghosts  of  many  one  dismaide 
Have  felt  Sae  bitter  dint  of  his  avenging 

blade. 

XLVIII 

*  And  ye,  the  f orlome  reliques  of  his  powre, 
His  biting  sword,  and  bis  devouring  speare. 
Which  have  endured    many  a  dreadfuU 

stowre. 
Can  speake  his  prowesse,  that  did  earst  you 

beare. 
And  well  could  rule:  now  he  hath  left  you 

heare. 
To  be  the  record  of  his  ruefuU  losse, 
And  of  my  dolefull  disaventurous  dears: 
O  heavie  record  of  the  good  Redcrosse, 
Where  have  yee  left  your  lord,  that  could 

BO  weU  you  tosse  ? 

XLIX 

*  Well  hoped  I,  and  f aire  beginnings  had, 
That  he    my  captive  langraor  should   re- 

deeme; 
Till,  all  unweeting,  an  enchaunter  bad     * 
His  sence  abusd,  and  made  him  to  nii»- 

deeme 
My  loyalty,  not  such  as  it  did  seeme, 
TluLt  rather  death  desire  then  such  despight 
Be  judge,  ye  heavens,  that  all  things  right 

esteeme. 
How  I  him  lov'd,  and  love  with  all  my 

might  I 
So  thought  I  eke  of  him,  and  think    I 

thought  aright. 


'Thenceforth  me  desolate  he  quite  for- 

sooke. 
To  wander  where  wilde  fortune  would  nie 

lead, 
And  other  bywaies  he  himselfe  betooke. 
Where   never  foote   of  living  wight  did 

tread. 
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That  broQ^t  not  backe  the  balefull  body 

In  which  him  chaunced  £alBe  Duesna  meete, 
liine  onelj  foe,  mine  onely  deadly  dread. 
Who  with  her  witchcraft,  and  misseeming 

sweete, 
Inveigled  him  to  follow  her  deaires  un- 

meete. 

u 

*At  last,  by  subtile  nleights  ahe  him  be- 

tnid 
Unto  hia  foe,  a  gyaimt  hnge  and  tall; 
Who  him  disarmed,  dissolute,  dismaid, 
Unwazes  suiprised,  and  with  mighty  mall 
The  pionster  mercilesse  him  made  to  fall, 
Whose  fall  did  never  foe  before  behold; 
And  now  in  dazkeaome  dungeon,  wretched 

thrall, 
Bfemedilease,  for  ale  he  doth  him  hold; 
This  is  my  cause  of  grief  e,  more  great  then 

may  be  told.' 

LII 

Ere  ahe  had  ended  all,  she  gan  to  faint; 
Bot  he  her  comforted,  and  faire  bespake: 
'Ceites,  madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of 

plaint. 
That  stoutest  heart,  I  weene,  could  cause 

to  quake. 
Bat  be  of  eheare,  and  comfort  to  you  take: 
For  till  I  have  acquitt  your  captive  knight, 
Assure  your  selfe,  I  wm  you  not  forsake.' 
His  ehearef ull  words  reviv'd  her  chearelesse 

spright: 
fio  forth  they  went,  the  dwarfe  them  guid- 

iDg  ever  right. 


CANTO  VIII 

lUn  Yirgfo,  to  ndaemfl  lier  deve, 

Bffaffi  Arthnra  to  the  fight : 
Who  •h.TM  the  gyaont,  wo«mda  the  besit, 
nripi  DuMM  qoJght. 


At  me!  how  many  perils  doe  enfold 

The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily 

Were  not  that  Heavenly  Grace  doth  him 

ophohl. 
And  steolast  Truth  aoquite  him  out  of  all  1 
Her  I0T6  is  firme,  her  care  continuall, 
60  oft  aa  he,  through  his  own  foolish  pride 
Or  veakaes,  is  to  smfull  bands  made  thrall: 


Els  should  this  Redcrosae  Knight  in  bands 

have  dyde, 
For  whose  deliverance  she  this  Prince  doth 

thether  guyd. 


II 

They  sadly  traveild  thus,  untill  they  came 
Nigh  to  a  castle  builded  strong  and  hye: 
Then  cryde  the  dwarfe,  *  Lo  I  yonder  is  the 

same. 
In  which  my  lord,  my  liege,  doth  lucklesse  ly, 
Thrall  to  that  gy aunts  hateful!  tyranny: 
Therefore,  deare  sir,  your  mightie  powres 

assav.'  i 

The  noble  knight  alighted  by  and  by 
From  loftie  steed,  and  badd  the  ladie  stay, 
To  see  what  end  of  fight  should  him  befiUl 

that  day. 

Ill 

So  with  the  squire,  th'  admirer  of  his  might. 
He   marched   forth   towardes  that  castle 

wall; 
Whose  gates  he  fownd  fast  shutt,  ne  living 

wight 
To  warde  the  same,  nor  answere  oommers 

call. 
Then  tooke  that  squire  an  home  of  bugle 

small, 
Which  hong  adowne  his  side  in  twisted  gold 
And  tasselles  gay.     Wyde  wonders  over  all 
Of  that  same  homes  great  vertues  weren 

told, 
Which  had  approved  bene  in  nses  manifold. 

IV 

Was  never  wight  that  heard  that  shrilling 

sownd. 
But  trembling  feare  did  feel  in  every  vaine: 
Three  miles  it  might  be  easy  heard  arownd# 
And  ecchoes  three  aunswerd  it  selfe  againe. 
No  false    enchauntment,  nor   deceiptfull 

traine 
Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast, 
But  presently  was  void  and  wholly  vaine: 
No  gate  so  strong,  no  locke  so  firme  and 

fast. 
But  with  that  percing  noise  flew  open  quite, 

or  brast. 


The  same  before  the  geaunts  gate  he  blew. 
That  all  the  castle  quaked  from  the  grownd. 
And  every  dore  of  freewill  open  flew: 
The  gyaunt  selfe  dismaied  with  that  sownd, 
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Where    he    with  his   Dnessa 

fownd, 
In  hast  came  nuhmg  forth  fiom  iimer 

bowrey 
With  starinff  oonntenaiice  steme,  as  one  as- 

townd. 
And  staggering  steps,  to  weet  what  snddein 

stowre 
Had  wToneht    that    horror   strange,  and 

darxl  his  dreaded  powre. 

VI 

And  after  him  the  prond  Dnessa  came, 
Hi^h  mounted  on  her  many  headed  beast; 
Ana  every  head  with  fyrie  tongue  did  flame, 
And  every  head  was  crowned  on  his  creast, 
And  bloody  mouthed  with  late  cruell  feast. 
That  when  the  knight  beheld,  his  mightie 

shild 
Upon  his  manly  arme  he  soone  addrest, 
And  at  him  fiersly  flew,  with  oorage  fild. 
And  eser  greedinesse  through  every  mem- 
ber thrild. 

VII 

Therewith  the  gyant  buckled  him  to  fight, 
Inflamd  with  scomef  ull  wrath  and  high  dis- 

daiue. 
And  lifting  up  his  dreadfuU  club  on  bight. 
All  armd  with  ragged  snubbes  and  knottie 

graine, 
Him  thought  at  first  encounter  to  have 

skine. 
But  wise  and  wary  was  that  noble  pere. 
And  lightly  leaping   from  so  monstrous 

mains, 
Did  fayre  avoide  the  violenoe  him  nere; 
It  booted  nought  to  thinke  such  thunder- 
bolts to  beare. 

VIII 

Ke  shame  he  thought  to  shonne  so  hideooB 

might. 
The  vdle  stroke,  enforcing  furious  way, 
Missmg  the  marke  of  his  misaymed  sight. 
Did  fall   to  ground,  and  with  his  heavy 

sway 
So  deepely  dinted  in  the  driven  clay, 
That  three  yardes  deepe  a  furrow  up  did 

throw: 
The  sad  earth,  wounded  with  so  sore  assay. 
Did  grone  full  grievous  underneath  the 

blow, 
And  trembling  with  strange  feare,  did  like 

an  erthquake  show. 


IX 

As  when  almightie  Jove,  in  wrathfoll  mood 
To  wreake  the  guilt  of  mortall  sins  is  he^ 
Hnrles  forth  his  thundring  dart  with  deadlj 

food, 
Enrold  in  flames,  and  smonldring  dim 

ment, 
Through  riven  cloudes  and  molten  Grnm 

ment; 
The  fiers  threeforked  engin,  Tn«tli^»|g  way, 
Both  loftie  towres  and  highest  trees  ba4 

rent, 
And  all  that  might  his  angry  passage  stay,! 
And  shooting  in  the  earth,  castes    upi 

mount  of  clay. 


His  boystrous  dub,  so  buried  in  the  g«>wnil| 
He  could  not  rearen  up  againe  so  lig^ht. 
But  that  the  knight  him  at  advantage  f  o wnd 
And  whiles  he  strove  his  combred  dabbe  U 

qnight 
Out  of  the  earth,  with  blade  all  biinuii| 

bright 
He  smott  of  his  left  arme,  whieh  like  I 

block 
Did   fall    to  ground,  deprived  of   nfttiv^ 

might: 
Large  streames  of  blood  out  of  the  tmncke^ 

stock 
Forth  pished,  like  fresh  water  stream^ 

from  riven  rocke. 

XI 

Dismayed  with  so  desperate  deadly  vvoimd 
And  eke  impatient  of  unwonted  payne. 
He    lowdly  brayd  with    beastfy    yellini 

sownd. 
That  all  the  fieldes  rebellowed  againe: 
As  great  a  noyse,  as  when  in  Cymbria^ 

plaine 
An  heard  of  bnlles,  whom  kindly  rage  dotl 

sting, 
Doe  for  the  milky  mothers  want  oomplaizi^ 
And  fill  the  fieldes  with  troublous  bellow^ 

ing: 
The  neighbor  woods  arownd  with  hoUov^ 

murmur  ring. 

xn 

That  when  his  deare  Duessa  heard,  and  sav^ 
The  evill  stownd  that  daungerd  her  estatei 
Unto  his  aide  she  hastily  did  draw 
Her  dreadfuU    beast,  who^  swohie    witl 
blood  of  late. 
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Came  lampmg  forth  with  proud  presump- 

teoua  gate. 
And  thieatnd  all  his  heades  like  flaming 

brandea. 
But  him  the  sgoire  made  quickly  to  retrate, 
Encountrii^  flerB  with   single    sword    in 

oandtt 
And  twist  htm  and  his  lord  did  like  a  bul- 

warke  stand. 

xni 

Tike  proud  Dneasa,  full  of  wrathfull  spight 
And  flers  disdaine,  to  be  affronted  so, 
Eofont  her  purple  beast  with  all  her  might, 
That  atop  out  of  the  way  to  overthroe, 
S«oniing  the  let  of  so  unequall  foe: 
But   ni^emore    would    that    corageous 

Bwavne 
To  her  yeeid  passage,  gainst  his  lord  to  goe. 
But  wiUi  outrageous  strokes  did  him  re- 

atraine. 
And  with  his  body  bard  the  way  atwizt 

them  twaine. 

XIV 

Then  tooke  tiie  angrie  witeh  her  ^Iden  oup, 
Which  still  she  w>re,  replete  with  magiojc 

artes; 
Death  and  despeyre  did  many  thereof  sup, 
And  secret  poyson   through    their    inner 

partes, 
Th'  etemall  bale  of  heavie  wounded  harts; 
Which,  after  oharmes  and  some  enohaunt^ 

ments  sa-Ki, 
She  lightly  sprinkled  on  his  weaker  partes; 
Ihenwith  us  stnrdie  oorage  soone  was 

qnayd, 
Aad  all  bis  senoes  were  with  suddein  dread 

dismayd. 

XV 

8e  downe  he  fell  before  the  omell  beast, 
Who  on  his  neck  his  bloody  dawes  did 

seize. 
That  life  nigh  emsht  out  of  his  panting 

breat: 
Ko  powre  he  had  to  stirre,  nor  will  to  rise. 
That  when  the  carefull  knight  gan  well 

STiae, 
He  lightly  left   the  foe  with  whom  he 

fought, 
And  to  the  beast  gan  tume  his  enterprise; 
For  wondrous  anguish  in  his  hart  it  wrought, 
To  see  his  lored  squyie  into  suoh  thralotom 

hionglit. 


XVI 

And  high   adTaunoing   his   blood-thirstie 

blade, 
Stroke  one  of  those  deformed  heades  so 

sore, 
That  of  his  puissaunce   proud  ensample 

made; 
His  monstrous  scalpe  downe  to  his  teeth  it 

tore, 
And  that  misformed  shape  misshaped  more: 
A  sea  of  blood  gusht  from  the  gaping 

wownd, 
That  her  gay  garments  staynd  with  filthy 

gore. 
And  overflowed  all  the  field  arownd; 
That  over  shoes  in  blood  he  waded  on  the 

grownd. 

XVII 

Thereat  he  rored  for  exceeding  paine, 
That,  to  have  heard,  great  horror  would 

have  bred, ' 
And  scourging  th'  emptie  ayre  with  his 

long  trayne, 
Through  great  impatience  of  his  grieved 

His  gorgeous  ryder  from  her  loftie  sted 
Would  have  cast  downe,  and  trodd  in  durty 

myre. 
Had  not  the  gyaunt  soone  her  succoured; 
Who,  all  enrag'd  with  smart  and  frantick 

yre. 
Came  hurtling  in  full  fiers,  and  f orst  the 

knight  retyre. 

XVIII 

The  force,  which  wont  in  two  to  be  dis- 

perst, 
In  one  alone  left  hand  he  now  unites, 
Which  IB  through  rage  more  strong  then 

both  were  erst; 
With  which  his  hideous  club  aloft  he  dites, 
And  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigor  smites. 
That  strongest  oake  might  seeme  to  over- 
throw: 
The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heayie  lites, 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full 

low: 
What  mortall  wieht  could  ever  beare  so 
monstrous  blow  ? 

XIX 

And  in  hiB  fall  his  shield,  that  covered  was. 
Did  loose  his  vele  by  ohaunoe,  and  open 
flew* 
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Hie  light  whereof,  that  heveiui  light  did 

Such  blazing  brightnesse  through  the  ayer 
threw. 

That  eye  mote  not  the  same  endure  to  vew. 

Which  when  the  gyannt  spyde  with  staring 
eye, 

He  downe  let  fall  his  arme,  and  soft  with- 
drew 

His  weapon  huge,  that  heaved  was  on  hye, 

For  to  have  sutin  the  man,  that  on  the 
ground  did  lye. 

XX 

And  eke  the  f mitfull-headed  beast,  amazd 
At  fttg^wg  beames  of  that  sunshiny  shield, 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  sences  dazd. 
That  downe  he  tumbled  on  the  durtie  field. 
And  seemd  himselfe  as  conquered  to  yield. 
Whom  when  his  maistresse  proud  perceiv'd 

to  fall. 
Whiles  yet  his  feeble  Teet  for  faintnesse 

reeld. 
Unto  the  gyaunt  lowdly  she  gan  call, 
*0  helpe,  Orgoglio,  helpel  or  els  we  perish 

tmMMm 

XXI 

At  her  so  pttteous  cry  was  much  amoov'd 
H«  elfm^on  stout,  .nd  for  to  ayda  lus 

freno, 
Againe  his  wonted  angry  weapon  proov'd: 
But  all  in  vaine:  for  he  has  reidd  his  end 
•In  that  br«5ht  shield,  .nd  aU  his  foi«e. 

spend 
Them  selves  in  vaine:  for  since  that  glaun- 

dng  sight, 
fie  hath  no  poure  to  hurt,  nor  to  defend; 
As  where  th'  Almighties  lightning  broad 

does  light. 
It  dimmes  the  dazed  eyen,  and  daunts  the 

■ences  quight. 

xxn 

Whom  when  the  Prince,  to  batteiU  new 

addrest 
And  threatning  high  his  dreadfnll  stroke, 

did  see, 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest. 
And  smote  off  quite  his  right  leg  by  the 


That  downe  he  tombled;  as  an  aged  tree. 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocli^  clift, 
Whose  hartstrings  with  keene  Steele  nigh 
hewen  be; 


The  mi^tie  tnmek  half e  rent,  with  m^ged 

nft 
Doth  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  with 

f earef  ull  drift. 

xxin 

Or  as  a  castle,  reared  high  and  roond. 
By  subtile  engins  and  malitious  slight 
Is  undermined  from  the  lowest  ground. 
And    her    foundation  forst,   and    feebled 

quight. 
At  last  downe  falles,  and  with  her  heaped 

hi^ht 
Her  hastie  mine  does  more  heavie  make. 
And  yields  it  selfe  unto  the  victonrs  might; 
Such  was  this  gyaunts  fall,  that  Heema  to 

shake 
The  stedf ast  globe  of  earth,  as  it  for  f eare 

did  quake. 

XXIV 

The  knight  then,  lightly  leajmig  to  the  pray. 
With  mortall  Steele  him  smot  againe  so 

sore. 
That  headlesse  his  unweldy  bodie  lay. 
All  wallowd  in  his  owne  f owle  bloody  gore. 
Which  flowed  from  his  wounds  in  won£roas 

store. 
But  soone  as  lireath  out  of  his  brest  did  pas. 
That  huge  great  body,  which  the  gyrnnnt 

bore. 
Was  vanisht  quite,  and  of  that  monstrous 


Was  nothing  left,  but  like  an  emptie  binder 


XXV 

Whose  grievous  fall  when  false 

spyde. 

Her  golden  cup  she  cast  unto  the  gronnd. 
And  crowned  mitre  rudely  threw  asyde; 
Such  percing  grief e  her  stubbome  Ittrt  did 

wound, 
That  she  could  not  endure  that  doleful! 

stouud, 
But  leaving  idl  behind  her,  fled  away: 
The  light-foot  squyre  her  quickly  tomd 

around. 
And  by  hard  meanes  enforcing  her  to  stay. 
So  brought  unto  his  lord,  as  his  deserved 

pray. 

XXVI 

The  roiall  virgin,  which  beheld  from 
In  pensive  plight  and  sad  perplexitie. 
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The  whole  atchieYemexit  of  this  doubtf  all 
warre, 

Came  numine  fast  to  greet  his  yiotorie, 

With  sober  g^adnesse  and  myld  modestie, 

And  with  sweet  joyous  cheare  him  thus  be- 
spake: 

'  Fayie  biauneh  of  noblesse,  flowre  of  cheval- 
rie, 

That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazed 
make. 

How  shall  I  quite  the  paynes,  ye  suffer  for 
my  sake? 

XXVII 

'And  yon,  firesh  budd  of  vertue  springing 

fast, 
Whom  these  sad  eyes  saw  nigh  imto  deaths 

dore. 
What  hath  poore  virgin  for  such  perill  past 
Wherewith  you  to  reward  ?  Accept  there- 
fore 
Mj  sbnple  selfe,  and  seryioe  evermore: 
AjmI  He  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things 


With  equall  eye,  their  merites  to  restore, 
Behold  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  mee, 
Aod  what  I  cannot  quite,  requite  with 


xxvm 

'But  tHh   the  heavens,  and  your   faire 

handeling, 
RsTB  made  you  master  of  the  field  this  day. 
Tour  fortune  maister  eke  with  governing, 
And  well  begonne  end  all  so  well,  I  pray. 
Ke let  that  wicked  woman  scape  away; 
For  she  it  is,  that  did  my  lord  bethraU, 
Mr  dearest  lord,  and  deepe  in  dongeon  lav, 
Where  he  his  better  dayes  hath  wasted  alL 
0  heare,  how  piteous  he  to  you  for  ayd 

does  call? 

XXIX 

Forthwith  he  gave  in  charge  unto  his  sauyre, 
That  scariot  whore  to  keepen  carefully; 
^hjles  he  himselfe  with  greedie  great 

desyre 
lato  the  eastle  entred  forcibly; 
Where  living  creature  none  he  did  espye. 
Then  gBD  he  lowdly  through  the  house  to 

call: 
But  no  man  car'd  to  answere  to  his  crye. 
^)iere  raignd  a  solemne  silence  overall, 
Kor  Toioe  was  heaid,  nor  wight  was  seene 

iabowre  or  halL 


XXX 

At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace  forth 

came 
An  old  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as 

snow. 
That  on  a  staffe  his  feeble  steps  did  frame. 
And  guyde  his  wearie  gate  both  too  and 

fro; 
For  his  eye  sight  him  fayled  long  ygo: 
And  on  fajs  arme  a  bounch  of  keyes  he  bore. 
The  which  unused  rust  did  overgrow: 
Those  were  the  keyes  of  every  inner  dore, 
But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  them 

still  in  store. 

XXXI 

But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold, 
How  he  did  fashion  nis  untoward  pace. 
For  as  he  forward  moovd  his  footing  old. 
So  backward  still  was  tumd  his  wrincled 

face, 
Unlike  to  men,  who  ever  as  they  trace. 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to 

lead. 
This  was  the  auncient  keeper  of  that  place^ 
And  foster  father  of  the  gvaunt  dead; 
His    name    Ignaro  did  his  nature    right 

aread. 

XXXII 

His  reverend  heares  and  holy  gravitee 
The    knight  much  honord,  as   beseemed 

well. 
And  gently  askt,  where  all  the  people  bee, 
Which  in  that  stately  building  wont  to 

dwell: 
Who  answerd  him  full  eoft,  He  could  not 

teU. 
Againe  he  askt»  where  that  same  knight 

was  layd, 
Whom  great  Orgoglio  with  his  puiasaunce 

fell 
Had  made  his  cayiive  dilwU:    againe  ho 

sayde. 
He  could  not  tell:  ne  ever  otber  answere 

made. 

XXXIIt 

Then  asked  he,  which  way  he  in  might 

pas: 
He  could  not  teU,  againe  he  answered. 
Thereat   the  courteous  knight  displeased 

was, 
And  said:  'Old  syre,  it  seemes  thou  hast 

not  red 
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How  ill  it  fits  with  that  same  silver  hed. 
In  vaine  to  mocke,  or  mockt  in  vaine  to  bee: 
But  if  thou  be,  as  thou  art  pourtrahed 
With  natures  pen,  in  ages  grave  degree, 
Axead  in  graver  wise  what  I  demaund  of 
thee.' 

XXXIV 

His  answere  likewise  was,  He  could  not  tell. 

Whose  senoelesse  speaoh  and  doted  igno- 
rance 

When  as  the  noble  Prince  had  marked  well. 

He  ghest  his  nature  by  his  countenance. 

And  calmd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temper- 
ance. 

Then  to  him  stepping,  from  his  arme  did 
reach 

Those  keyes,  and  made  himselfe  free 
enteranoe. 

Each  dore  he  opened  without  any  breach; 

There  was  no  barre  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to 
empeach. 

XXXV 

There  all  within  full  rich  arayd  he  found, 
With  royall  arras  and  resplendent  gold, 
And  did  with  store  of  every  thing  abound. 
That  neatest  princes  presence  might  behold. 
But  fill  the  floore  (too  filthy  to  be  told) 
With  blood  of  guiltlesse  babes,  and  inno- 
cents trew. 
Which  there  were  slaine,  aa  sheepe  out  of 

the  fold, 
Defiled  was,  that  dreadful!  was  to  vew. 
And  sacred  ashes  over  it  was  strowed  new. 

XXXVI 

And  there  beside  of  marble  stone  was  built 
An  altare,  carv'd  with  cunning  ymagery. 
On  which  trew  Christians  blood  was  often 

spilt. 
And  holy  martyres  often  doen  to  dye, 
With  crnell  malice  and  strong  tyranny: 
Whose  blessed  sprites  from  underneath  the 

stone 
To  Grod  for  vengeance  cryde  continnally, 
And  with  great  grief e  were  often  heard  to 

grone. 
That  hardest  heart  would  bleede  to  heare 

their  piteous  mono. 

xxxvn 

Through    every  rowme    he   sought,   and 

everie  bowr, 
But  no  where  could  he  find  that  wof  ull  thrall : 


At  last  he  came  unto  an  yron  doore. 

That  fast  wad  loekt,  but  key  found  not  at 

aU 
Emongst  that  bounch  to  open  it  with&U; 
But  in  the  same  a  little  grate  was  pig'fat. 
Through  which  he  sent  his  voyee,  and  lowd 

did  call 
With  all  his  powre,  to  weet  if  living  wight 
Were  housed  therewithin,  whom   be   en- 

laigen  might. 

xxxvin 

Therewith  an  hollow,  dreary,  murararing 
voyce 

These  pitteons  plaintes  and  dolours  did  re- 
sound: 

*  O  who  is  that,  which  bringes  me  happy 
choyce 

Of  death,  that  here  lye  dying  every  stonnd. 

Yet  live  perforce  in  balefull  darkenesse 
boimd? 

For  now  three  moones  have  changed  thrice 
their  hew, 

And  have  beene  thrice  hid  underneath  the 

found, 
the  heavens  chearefnll  face  did 
vew. 
O  welcome,  thou,  that  doest  of  death  hri 
tydings  trew ! ' 

XXXIX 

Which  when  that  champion  heard,  with 

percing  point 
Of  pitty  deare  nis  hart  was  thrilled  sore. 
And  trembling  horrour  ran  through  every 

joynt, 
For  ruth  of  gentle  kmriit  so  fowle  forlore: 
Which  shaking    off,  ne    rent    that    yron 

dore. 
With  furious  force  and  indignation  fell; 
Where  entred  in,  his  foot  could  find  no 

flore. 
But  all  a  deepe  descent,  as  darke  as  hell. 
That  breathed  ever  forth  a  filthie  baneful! 

smell. 

XL 

Bat  nether  darkenesse  fowle,  nor  filthy 

bands. 
Nor  noyous  smell  his  purpose  oonld  with- 
hold, 
gSntire  affection  hateth  nicer  hands) 
ut  that  with  constant  zele,  and  oongp 
bold, 
After  long  paines  and  labors 
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He  found  the  meanes  that  prisoner  up  to 


Whose  feeble  thiffhes,  nnhable  to  uphold 
Uift  pined  corse,  him  scarse  to  light  could 

beare, 
A  mefull  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly 

drere. 

XLI 

His  sad  dnU  eies,  deepe  snnck  in  hollow 

pits, 
Coold  not  endnre  th'  unwonted  sunne  to 

yiew; 
His  bare  thin  cheekes  for  want  of  better 

bits, 
And  empty  sides  deceived  of  their  d^w. 
Could  nmke  a  stony  hart  his  hap  to  rew; 
His  xawbone  armes,  whose  mighty  brawned 

bowrs 
Were  wont  to  riye  Steele  plates,  and  hel« 

mets  hew, 
Were  elene  oonsnm'd,  and  all  his  yitall 

powres 
Deeayo,  and  al  his  flesh  shronk  up  like 

withered  flowres. 

XLII 

Whome  when  his  lady  saw,  to  him  she  ran 
With  hasty  joy:  to  see  him  made  her  glad, 
And  sad  to  yiew  his  visaee  pale  and  wan, 
Who  earst  in  flowres  of  freshest  youth  was 

clad. 
Th(s  when  her  well  of  teares  she  wasted 

had, 
She  laid:   *  Ah,  dearest  lord  1  what  evill 

starve 
On  yon  hath  frownd,  and  ponrd  his  influ- 
ence bad. 
That  of  yonr  self e  ye  thus  berobbed  anre, 
And  this  misseeming  hew  your  manly  looks 
doth  maire? 


XLIII 

'But  welcome  now,  my  lord,  in  wele  or 

woe. 
Whose  presence  I  haye  huskt  too  long  a 

day; 
And  fye  on  Fortune,  mine  ayowed  foe, 
Whose  wrathful  wreakes  them  selves  doe 

now  alay, 
And  for  these  wronges  shall  treble  penaunce 

Of  treble  good:  good  groWes  of  evils  priefe.' 
The  eheaielesse    man,  whom  aorow    did 

WBOMJf 


Had  uo  delight  to  treaten  of  his  mefe; 
His  \oiDf  ei^ured  famine  needed  more 
kefe. 


XLIV 

'Faire    lady,*   then    said    that   victorious 

knight, 
'The  things,  that  grievous  were  to  doe,  or 

beare. 
Them  to  renew,  I  wote,  breeds  no  delight; 
Best  musicke  breeds  dislike  in  loathing 

eare: 
But  th'  only  good,  that  growes  of  passed 

feare, 
Is  to  be  wise,  and  ware  of  like  agein. 
This  dales  ensample  hath  this  lesson  deare 
Deepe  written    m   my   heart  with   yron 

pen, 
That  busse  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mor- 

tall  men. 

XLV 

*  Henceforth,  sir  knight,  take  to  you  wonted 

strength, 
And  maister  these  mishaps  with  patient 

might: 
Loe  wher  your  foe  lies  stretcht  in  monstrous 

length, 
And  loe  that  wicked  woman  in  your  sight. 
The  roote  of  all  your  care  and  wretched 

plight, 
Now  in  your  powre,  to  let  her  live,  or  die.' 
*To  doe  her  die,'  quoth  Una,  'were  de- 

spight. 
And  shame  t'  avenge  so  weake  an  enimy; 
But  spoile  her  of  her  scarlet  robe,  and  let 

her  fly.' 

XLVI 

So,  as  she  bad,  that  witch  they  disaraid. 
And  robd  of  roiall  robes,  and  purple  pall. 
And  ornaments  that  richly  were  displaid; 
Ne  spared  they  to  strip  her  naked  ail. 
Then,  when  they  had  aespoyld  her  tire  and 

call, 
Such  as  she  was,  their  eies  might  her  be- 
hold, 
That  her  misshaped  parts  did  them  appall, 
A  loathly,  wrinckled  hag,  ill  favourea,  old, 
Whose  secret  filth  good  manners  biddeth 
not  be  told. 

XLVII 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald, 
And,  as  in  hate  of  honorable  eld, 
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Was  oyergrowue  with  soiirf e  and  filthy  soald ; 
Her  teeth  out  of  her  rotten  gommes  were 

feld, 
And  her  sowre  breath  abhominably  smeld; 
Her  dried  dags,  lyke  bladders  lacking  wind, 
Hong  downe,  and  filthy  matter  from  them 

weld; 
Her  wrizled  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind, 
So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loathd  all 

womankind. 

XLVIII 

Her  neather  parts,  the  shame  of  all  her 

kind, 
My  chaster  Muse  for  shame  doth  blush  to 

write: 
But  at  her  rompe  she  growing  had  behind 
A  foxes  taile,  with  dong  all  fowly  dight; 
And  eke  her  feete  most  monstrous  were  in 

sight; 
For  one  of  them  was  like  an  eagles  claw. 
With  griping  talaunts  armd  to  greedy  fight. 
The  other  lU:e  a  beares  uneven  paw: 
More  ugly  shape  yet  never  living  creature 

saw. 

XLIX 

Which  when  the  knights  beheld,  amazd 

they  were, 
And  wondred  at  so  fowle  deformed  wight 
*  Such  then,'  said  Una,  *  as  she  seemeth  here, 
Such  is  the  face  of  Fabhood,  such  the  sight 
Of  fowle  Duessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterfesaunce  knowne.' 
Thus  when  they  had  the  witch  disrobed 

quight, 
And  all  her  filthy  feature  open  showne. 
They  let  her  goe  at  will,  and  wander  waies 

unknowne 


Shee,  flying  fast  from  heavens  hated  face, 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discovered 

wide. 
Fled  to  the  wastfull  wildemesse  apace. 
From  living  eies  her  open  shame  to  hide. 
And  lurkt  in  rocks  and  caves,  long  un- 

espide. 
But  that  {aire  crew  of  kiughta,  «h1  Ud. 

faire. 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide. 
To  rest  them  selves,  and  weary  powres  re- 

paire; 
Where  store  they  fownd  of  al  that  dainty 

was  and  rare. 


CANTO  IX 

Hia  loT«t  and  Ugaaffs  Artluuv  talla : 
Th«  knlfl^ta  kuiU  f  rtendly  baoda : 

8ir  Trerlwii  diea  from  Deapeyre, 
Whom  Badcroa  Knight  withafeandi. 


O  GOODLY  golden  chayne  !  wherewith  yfere 
The  vertues  linked  are  in  lovely  wize. 
And  noble  mindes  of  yore  allyed  were. 
In  brave  poursuitt  of  chevalrous  emprize. 
That  none  did  others  safety  despize. 
Nor  aid  envy  to  him,  in  need  that  stands. 
But  friendly  each  did  others  praise  devize 
How  to  advaunce  with  favourable  hands. 
As  this  good  Prince  redeemd  the   Red- 
crosse  Knight  from  bands. 

II 

Who  when  their  powres,  empayid  throngii 

labor  long, 
With  dew  repast  they  had  recured  well. 
And  that  weake  captive  wight  now  wezed 

strong. 
Them  list  no  lenger  there  at  leasnie  dwell. 
But  forward  fare,  as  their  adventures  fell: 
But  ere  they  parted,  Una  faire  besought 
That  straunger  knight  his' name  and  natioo 

teU; 
Least  so  great  good,  as  he  for  her  had 

wrought. 
Should    die  unknown,  and   buried  be  in 

thankles  thought. 

Ill 

'Faire  virg^'  said  the  Prince,  'yea  ma 

require 
A  thing  without  the  oompas  of  my  witt: 
For  both  the  lignage  and  the  certein  sire. 
From  which  I  sprong,  from  mee  are  hiddiea 

yitt. 
For  all  so  soone  as  life  did  me  admitt 
Into  this  world,  and  shewed  hevens  light. 
From  mothers  pap  I  taken  was  unfitt, 
And  streight  delivered  to  a  Fary  knight, 
To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  thewes  and  mar- 

tiall  might. 

IV 

'  Unto  old  Timon  he  me  brought  bylive. 
Old  Timon,  who  in  youthly  yeax«s  hath 

beene 
In  warlike  feates  th'  ezpertest  man  alive, 
And  is  the  wisest  now  on  earth  I  weene: 
His  dwelling  is  low  in  a  valley  greene^ 
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Under  the  foot  of  Rannm  mossy  lioTe, 
From  wbenoe  the  river  Dee,  as  ulyer  deene. 
His  tombling  billowes  rolls  with  gentle  rore : 
Thexe  all  my  dales  he  traind  mee  np  in 
Tertuotts  lore. 


'Tlwtiier  the  great  magicien  Merlin  came, 

As  was  his  use,  ofttimes  to  yisitt  mee; 

For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frames 

And  tators  nouritnre  to  oversee. 

Him  oft  and  oft  I  askt  in  privity, 

Of  what  loines  and  what  lignage  I  did 

spring. 
Whose  aonswere  bad  me  stiU  assured  bee, 
That  I  was  sonne  and  heire  nnto  a  hing> 
As  time  m  her  just  term  the  truth  to  light 

should  fanng.' 

VI 

'Wen  worthy  impe,'  said  then  the  lady  gent, 
'And  pnpili  fltt  lor  such  a  tators  hand  1 
Bat  what  adventore,  or  what  hi^h  intent, 
Hath  brought  yon  hether  into  fary  Land, 
Aiead,  Prince  Arthore,  crowne  of  martiall 

band?' 
'Full  hard  it  is,'  qnoth  he, '  to  read  aright 
The  eonrse  of  heavenly  canse,  or  nndei^ 

stand 
The  secret  meaning  of  th'  Etemall  Might, 
That  rules   mens    waies,  and    roles    the 

thoughts  of  living  wight. 

VII 

'For  whether  He  through  fatal  deepe  fore- 

He  hither  sent,  for  cause  to  me  nnfrhest, 
Or  that  fresh  bleeding  wound,  which  day 

and  night 
Whilome  doth  rande  in  my  riven  brest, 
W^ith  foroed  fury  following  his  behest. 
He  hether  brought  by  wayes  yet  never 

found, 
ipn  to  have  helpt  I  hold  my  aelfe  yet 

'Ah  I  courteous  knight,*  quoth  she,  *  what 

secret  wound 
^^<^  ever  find  to  grieve  the  gentlest  hart 

CD  ground?' 

vni 
'Beue  dame,'  quoth    he,  'you    sleeping 

sparkes  awake, 
Whieh,  troubled  onoe,  into  huge  flames  will 

grow, 


Ne  ever  will  their  fervent  fury  slake. 
Till  living  moysture  into  smoke  do  flow, 
And  wasted  life  doe  lye  in  ashes  low. 
Yet  sithens  silence  lesseneth  not  my  fire, 
But,  told,  it  flames,  and,  hidden,  it  does 

glow, 
I  will  revele  what  ye  so  much  desire: 
Ah  Level  lay  down  thy  bow,  the  whiles  I 

may  respyre. 

IX 

'It    was    in    freshest    flowre   of  youthly 

yeares, 
When  corage  first  does  creepe  in  manly 

chest; 
Then  first  the  cole  of  kindly  heat  appeares. 
To  kindle  love  in  every  living  brest: 
But  me  had  wamd  old  Timons  wise  behest. 
Those  creeping  flames  by  reason  to  subdew, 
Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  unrest. 
As  miserable  lovers  use  to  rew. 
Which  still  wez  old  in  woe,  whiles  wo  stil 

wexeth  new. 


'  That  ydle  name  of  love,  and  lovers  life, 
As  losse  of  time,  and  vertues  enimy, 
I  ever  scomd,  and  joyd  to  stirre  up  strife 
In  middest  of  their  moumf  uU  tragedy, 
Ay  wont  to  laugh,  when  them  I  heard  to  cry. 
And  blow  the  fire,  which  them  to  ashes 

brent: 
Their  god  himselfe,  grievd  at  my  libertie, 
Shott  many  a  dart  at  me  with  fiers  intent. 
But  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  govern- 
ment. 

XI 

'  But  all  in  vaine:  no  fort  can  be  so  strong, 
Ne  fleshly  brest  can  armed  be  so  sownd, 
But  will  at  last  be  wonne  with  battrie  long. 
Or  unawares  at  disavantage  fownd: 
Nothing  b  sure  that  growes  on  earthly 

CTownd: 
And  who  most  trustes  in  t^me  of  fleshly 

might. 
And  boastes,  in  beauties  chaine  not  to  be 

bownd. 
Doth  soonest  fall  in  disaventrous  fight, 
And  yeeldes  his  caytive  neck  to  victours 

most  despight. 

XII 

'  Ensample  make  of  him  your  haplesse  joy, 
And  of  my  aelfe  now  mated,  as  ye  see; 
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Whose  prouder  vaunt  ^hat  proud  ayenging 

boy 
Did  soone  pluok  downe,  and  eurbd  my  lib- 

ertee. 
For  on  a  dar»  prickt  forth  with  jollitee 
Of  looser  life,  and  heat  of  hardiment, 
Kaangin|^  the  forest  wide  on  courser  free, 
The  ilew,  the  floods,  the  heavens,  with  one 

consent. 
Did  seeme  to  laugh  on  me,  and  favour 

mine  intent. 

xin 

<  Forwearied  with  my  sportes,  I  did  alight 
From  loftie  steed,  and  downe  to  sleepe  me 

layd; 
The  verdant  graa  my  oonch  did  goodly 

dight. 
And  pillow  was  my  helmett  fayre  displayd: 
Whiles  every  sence  the  humour  sweet  em- 

bayd. 
And  slombring  soft  my  hart  did  steale 

away. 
Me  seemed,  by  my  side  a  royall  mayd 
Her  daintie  limbes  full  softly  down  did 

lay: 
So  &yre  a  creature  yet  saw  never  sunny 

day. 

XIV 

*  Most  goodly  glee  and  lovely  blandishment 
She  to  me  made,  and  badd  me  love  her 

deare; 
For  dearely  sure  her  love  was  to  me  bent. 
As,  when  just  time  expired,  should  appeare. 
But  whether  dreames  d^ude,  or  true  it 

were, 
Was  never  hart*  so  ravisht  with  deliffht, 
Ne  living  man  like  wordes  did  ever  neare. 
As  she  to  me  delivered  all  that  night; 
And  at  her  parting  sud,  she  Queene  of 

Faries  night. 

XV 

*When  I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  de- 

voyd. 
And  nought  but  pressed  gras  where  she  had 

lyen, 
I  sorrowed  all  so  much  as  earst  I  joyd. 
And  washed  all  her  place  with  watry  eyen. 
From  that  day  forth  I  loVd  that  face  di- 

vyne; 
From  that  day  forth  I  cast  in  carefull 

mynd, 
To  seeke  her  out  with  labor  and  long  tyne» 


And  never  vow  to  rest,  till  her  I  fynd: 
Nyne  monethes  I  seek  in  vain,  yet  nill 
that  vow  unbynd.' 

XVI 

Thus  as  he  spake,  his  visage  wexed  pale. 
And  chaunge  of  hew  great  passion  did  be- 
wray; 
Yett  still  he  strove  to  doke  his  inward  bale, 
And  hide  the  smoke  that  did  his  fire  display; 
Till  gentle  Una  thus  to  him  fuk  say: 
*0  happy  Queene  of   Fanes,  that   hast 

fownd, 
Mongst  many,  one  that  with  his  pgowosse 

may 
Defend  thine  honour,  and  thy  foes  eon- 

fowndl 
True  loves  are  often  sown,  but  seldom 
grow  on  grownd.' 

xvn 

*  Thine,  O  then,'  said  the  gentle  Rederosn 
Knight, 


*  Next  to  that  ladies  love,  shalbe  the  plaoe^ 
O  f ayrest  virgin,  full  of  heavenly  lig^t. 
Whose  wondrous  faith,  exceeding  earthly 

race. 
Was  firmest  fixt  in  myne  extremest  case. 
And  you,  my  lord,  the  patrone  of  my  life, , 
Of   tiiat  great  Queene  may  well   game 

worthie  grace: 
For  onely  worthie  yon  through  prowes 

pnefe, 
Yf  living  man  mote  worthie  be,  to  be  her 

Uefe.* 

xvin 


So  diversly  disoomrsing  of  their  loves, 
The  golden  snnne  his  glistiuig  head  gan 

shew. 
And  sad  remembrannce  now  the  Frinee 

amoves 
With  fresh  desire  his  voyage  to  purse w: 
Als  Una  eamd  her  traveill  to  renew. 
Then  those  two  knights,  fast  frendship  for 

tobynd. 
And  love  establish  each  to  other  trew. 
Gave  goodly  gifts,  the  signes  of  gratefnU 

mynd. 
And  eke,  as  pledges  firme,  right  hands  to* 

gether  joynd. 


XIX 


Arthur  gave  a  boxe  of 
Embowd  with  gold  and  gorgeous 
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Wherem  were  doed  few  drops  of  liquor 

pmey 
0!  wondrous  worth,  and  irertue  excellent, 
That  say  wownd  oould  heale  incontinent: 
Which  to  leqoite.  th«  Badao«e  Knight 

mm  gave 
A  booke,  wherein  his  Sayeours  Testament 
Was  writt  with  golden  letters  rich  and 

brave; 
A  worke  of  wondrous  grace,  and  hable 

aonles  to  save. 

XX 

Thus  beene  they  parted,  Arthur  on  his  way 
To  leeke  his  love,  and  th'  other  for  to  fight 
With  Unaes  foe,  that  all  her  realme  did 

Bnt  the,  now  weighing  the  decayed  plight 
And  ihrunken    synewes    of    her    chosen 

knight, 
Would  nota  while  her  forward  course  pnr- 

lew, 
Ke  faring  him  forth  in  fooe  of  dreadfull 

^     flgbt. 

lul  he  recovered  had  his  former  hew: 
Por  him  to  be  yet  weake  and  wearie  well 
she  knew. 

XXI 

So  as  they  traveUd,  lo  I  they  gan  espy 
An  armed   knight   towards  them  gallop 

fut, 
That  aeemed  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly, 
Or  other  griesly  thiiu^,  that  him  aghast. 
&iU  ss  he  fledd,  his  eye  was  backward 

cast, 
As  if  hii  feare  still  followed  him  behynd; 
Ala  flew  his  steed,  as  he  his  bandes  had 

brast, 
And  with  his  winged  heeles  did  tread  the 

Ashe  had  beene  a  fole  of  Pegasus  his  kynd. 

XXII 

Nigh  ss  he  drew,  they  might  perceive  his 

head 
To  bee  imannd,  and  curld  uncombed  heares 
tpitaring   stiffe,   dismaid    with   uncouth 

Nor  drop  of  blood  in  all  his  face  appeares, 
Nor  life  in  limbe:    and   to  increase  his 

feares, 
hi  fowls  reproeh  of  knighthoodes  fsyre 

.-      ^cgwei 

Ahoet  his  oeek  an  hempen  rope  he  weares, 


That  with   his   glistring   armes  does  Ul 

agree; 
But  he  of  rope,  or  armes,  has  now  no 

memoree. 

XXIII 

The  Redcrosse  Knight  toward  him  crossed 
fsatf 

To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  so  dis- 
may d: 

There  him  he  Andes  all  sencelesse  and 
aehast, 

That  of  him  selfe  he  seemd  to  be  afrayd; 

Whom  hardly  he  from  flying  forward 
stayd, 

Till  he  these  wordes  to  him  deliver  might: 

<  Sir  knight,  aread  who  hath  ye  thus  arayd. 

And  eke  from  whom  make  ye  this  hasty 
flight? 

For  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming 
plight.' 

XXIV 

He  answerd  nought  at  all,  but  adding  new 
Feare  to  his  first  amaznient,  staring  wyde 
With  stony  eyes  and  hartlesse  hollow  new, 
Astonisht  stood,  as  one  that  had  aspyde 
Inf email  furies,  with  their  chaines  untjde. 
Him  yett  againe,  and  vett  againe  bespsJu 
The  gentle  Knight;  who  nought  to  hun  re- 

plyde. 
But,  trembling  every  joynt,  did  inly  quake. 
And  f oltrine  tongue  at  last  these  words 

seemd  forth  to  shake: 

xxv 

'  For  Crods  deare  love,  sir  knight,  doe  me 

not  stay; 
For  loel  he  comes,  he  comes  &st  after  mee ! ' 
Eft  looking  back,  would  faine  have  runne 

away; 
But  he  him  forst  to  stay,  and  teUen  free 
The  secrete  cause  of  his  perplexitie: 
Yet  nathemore  by  his  bold  hartie  speach 
Could  his  blood  frosen  hart  emboldened 

bee, 
But  through  his  boldnes  rather  feare  did 

reach; 
Yett,  forst,  at  last  he  made  through  silenoe 

suddeiu  breach. 

XXVI 

*  And  am  I  now  in  saf  etie  sure,'  quoth  he, 

*  From  him  that  would  have  forced  me  to 

dye? 
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And  is  the  point  of  death  now  tnmd  fxo  mee. 
That  I  may  tell  this  haplesse  history  ? ' 

*  Feare  nought,'  quoth  he,  *  no  daunger  now 

is  nye.' 
'Then  shaU  I  you  recount  a  ruefull  caoe/ 
Said  he,  *  the  which  with  this  unlucky  eye 
I  late  beheld;  and  had  not  greater  graee 
Me  reft  from  it,  had  bene  partaker  of  the 

place. 

XXVII 

'I  lately  chaunst    (would   I   had   ncTer 

ehannst !) 
With  a  fayre  knight  to  keepen  compaaee, 
Sir  Terwin  high^  that  well  himswe  ad- 

Tannst 
In  all  affayres,  and  was  both  bold  and  free. 
But  not  so  happy  as  mote  happy  bee: 
He  lov'd,  as  was  his  lot,  a  lady  gent, 
That  him  againe  loy'd  in  the  least  degree: 
For  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  intent, 
And  joyd  to  see  her  lover  languish  and 

lament 

XXVIII 

'From  whom  retouming  sad  and  oomfort- 

lesse, 
As  on  the  way  together  we  did  fare. 
We  met  that  yillen,  (€rod  from  him  me 

blesse  f) 
That  cursed  wight,  from  whom  I  scapt 

whyleare, 
A  man  of  hell,  that  caUs  himself  e  Despayre: 
Who  first  us  greets,  and  after  fayre  areedes 
Of  tydinges  straunge,  and  of  adyentures 

rare: 
So  creeping  close,  as  snake  in  hidden  weedes, 
Inquireth  of  our  states,  and  of  our  knightly 

deedes. 

XXIX 

*  Which  when  he  knew,  and  felt  our  feeble 

harts 
£mbost  with  bale,  and  bitter  byting  griefe, 
Which  love  had  launched  with  his  deadly 

darts, 
With  wounding  words,  and  termes  of  foule 

repriefe. 
He  pluckt  from  us  all  hope  of  dew  reliefe. 
That  earst  us  held  in  love  of  lingring  life: 
Then  hopelesse  hartlesse,  gan  the  cunning 

thiefe 
Perswade  us  dye,  to  stint  all  further  strife: 
To  me  he  lent  this  rope,  to  him  a  msty 

knife. 


XXX 

'  With  which  sad  instrument  of  has^  death, 
That  wof nil  lover,  loathing  longer  ught, 
A  wyde  way  made  to  let  forth  living  breath. 
But  I,  more  f earefuU  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Dismayd  with  that  deformed  dismal  1  sight, 
Fledd  fast  away,  half e  dead  with  dying 

feare; 
Ne  yet  assur'd  of  life  by  you,  nr  knight, 
Whose  like  infirmity   like  ehaunce   may 

beare: 
But  Grod  you  never  let  his  charmed  speacbes 

hcMxe.' 

XXXI 

'  How  may  a  man,'  said  he, '  with  idle  speaeh 
Be  wonne  to  spoyle  the  castle  of  his  health?' 
*  I  wote,'  quoth  he,  '  whom  ttyall  late  did 

teach. 
That  like  would  not  for  all  this  worldes 

wealth: 
His    subtile    tong,  like  dropping   bonny, 

mealfb 
Into  the  heart,  and  searcheth  every  vaine. 
That  ere  one  be  aware,  by  secret  stealth 
His  powre  is  reft,  and  weaknes  doth  re- 

maine. 
O  never,  sir,  desire  to  try  his  gnilefiill 

traine.' 

xxxn 

'  Certes,'  sayd  he,  *  hence  shaU  I  never  rest, 
Till  I  that  treaehours  art  have  heard  and 

tryde; 
And  yon,  sir  knight,  whose  name  mote  I 

request, 
Of  grace  oo  me  nnto  his  cabin  gnyde.' 
'I   that  bight  Trevisan,'  qnoth  he,  'will 

ryde 
Against  my  liking  backe,  to  doe  you  grace: 
But  nor  for  gold  nor  glee  will  I  abyde 
By  you,  when  ye  arrive  in  that  same  place; 
For  lever  had  I  die,  then  see  his  deadly 

face.' 

xxxm 

Ere  long  they  come,  where  that  same  wicked 

wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  boUow  cave. 
Far  underneath  a  craggy  clift  ypight, 
Darke,  dolef  uU,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  gnye^ 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave: 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owle, 
Shrieking    his   bidefnll  note,   which  efer 

dnive 
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Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearefull 

fowle; 
And  all  about  it  wandring  ghostes  did  way le 

and  howle. 

XXXIV 

And  all  abont  old  stockes  and  stubs  of  trees, 

Whereon  nor  froite  nor  leafe  was  ever 
seene, 

Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees; 

On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged 
beene. 

Whose  carcasee  were  scattred  on  the 
greene. 

And  throwne  abont  the  cliffs.  AniTed  there, 

Tbit  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and 
dolefull  teene. 

Would  faine  have  fled,  ne  durst  approchen 
neare. 

Bat  th'  other  forst  him  staye,  and  com- 
forted in  f  eare. 

XXXV 

Thatdarkesome  cave  they  enter,  where  they 

find 
Unt  coned  man,  low  sitting  on  the  eround, 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sufiein  mina: 
His  griesie  lookes,  l<Mig  growen  and  un- 
bound, 
Bisordred  hofng  about  his  shoulders  round. 
And  hid  his  face;   through  which  his  hol- 
low eyne 
Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound; 
His  raw-bone  eheekes,  through  penurie  and 

Were  shronke  into  his  jawes,  as  he  did 
never  dyne. 

XXXVI 

His  garment    nought  but   many    ragged 

elouts. 
With  thomes  together  pind  and  patched 


The  whteh  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts; 
And  bim  beside  there  lay  upon  the  gras 
A  dreary  eorse,  whose  life  away  did  pas, 
An  wallowd  in  his  own  yet  luke-warme  blood, 
Tbat  from  hia  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas! 
In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood. 
And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing 
flood. 

XXXVII 

WUeh  pHeons  speetaele,  approying  trew 
Ibe  wof  nil  tale  that  Tieyisan  had  told. 


When  as  the  gentle  Rederosse  Knight  did 

vew. 
With  firie  zeale  he  burnt  in  courage  bold. 
Him  to  avenge,  before  his  blood  were  cold; 
And  to  the  villein  sayd :  <  Thou  damned 

wight. 
The  authour  of  this  fact  we  here  behold, 
What  justice  can  but  judge  against  thee 

right, 
With  thine  owne  blood  to  price  his  blood, 

here  shed  in  sight  ?  ^ 

XXXVIII 

<  What  franticke  fit,'  quoth  he,  *  hath  thus 

distraught 
Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doome  to  give  ? 
What  justice  ever  other  judgement  taught, 
But  he  should  dye,  who  merites  not  to 

live? 
None  els  to  death  this  man  despayring 

drive, 
But  his  owne  gnUtie  mind  deserving  death. 
Is  then  unjust  to  each  his  dew  to  give  ? 
Or  let  him  dye,  that  loatheth  living  breath  ? 
Or  let  him  die  at  ease,  that  liveth  here  nn- 

eath? 

XXXIX 

'  Who  travailes  by  the  wearie  wandring 
way. 

To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  haste, 

And  meetes  a  flood,  that  doth  his  passage 
stay, 

Is  not  great  grace  to  helpe  him  over  past, 

Or  free  his  feet,  that  in  the  myre  sticke 
fast? 

Most  envious  man,  that  grieves  at  neigh- 
bours good, 

And  fond,  that  joyest  in  the  woe  thou  hast ! 

Why  wilt  not  let  him  passe,  that  long  hath 
stood 

Upon  the  bancke,  yet  wilt  thy  selfe  not  pas 
the  flood? 

XL 

'  He  there  does  now  enjoy  etemall  rest 
And  happy  ease,  which  thoudoest  want  and 

crave. 
And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest: 
What  if  some  little  payne  the  passage  have. 
That  makes  frayle  flesh  to  feare  the  bitter 

wave  ? 
Is  not  short  payne  well  borne,  that  bringcs 

long  ease, 
And  layes  the  soule  to  sleepe  in  quiet  grave  ? 
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Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas, 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life  does 
greatly  please.' 

xu 

The  knieht  much  wondred  at  his  suddeine 

wit, 
And  sayd:  '  The  tenne  of  life  is  limited, 
Ne  may  a  man  prolong,  nor  shorten  it: 
The  souldier  may  not  move  from  watchfull 

sted. 
Nor  leaTe  his  stand,  untill  his  captaine  bed.' 
'  Who  life  did  limit  by  almightie  doome,' 
Qaoth  he, '  knowes  best  the  termes  esbib- 

lished; 
And  he  that  points  the  centonell  his  roome, 
Doth  license  nim  depart  at  sonnd  of  morn- 
ing droome. 

XLII 

'  Is  not  His  deed,  what  ever  thing  is  donne 
In  heaven  and  earth?    Did  not  He  all 

create. 
To  die  againe  ?  All  ends,  that  was  begonne. 
Their  times  in  His  etemall  booke  of  fate 
Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certein  date. 
Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessitie. 
That  holds  the  world  in  his  still  chaunging 

state. 
Or  shimne  the  death  ordaynd  by  destinie  ? 
When  houre  of  death  is  come,  let  none  aake 

whence,  nor  why. 

XLIII 

*  The  longer  life,  I  wote,  the  greater  sin. 
The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment: 
All  those  great  battels,  which  thou  boasts 

to  win. 
Through  strife,  and  blood-shed,  and  avenge- 

ment. 
Now  praysd,  hereafter  deare  thou  shalt 

pent: 
For  life  roust  life,  and  blood  must  blood 

pay. 
Is  not  enough  thy  evill  life  forespent  ? 
For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way. 
The  further  he  doth  goe,  the  further  he 

doth  stray. 

XLIV 

*  Then  doe  no  further  goe,  no  further  stray. 
But  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  rest  betake, 
Th'  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensewen  may. 
For  what  hath  life,  that  may  it  loved  make, 
And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  7 


Feare,  sicknesse,  age,  losse,  labour,  acnrow, 

strife, 
Playne,  hunger,  cold,  that  makes  the  hart  to 

quake; 
And  ever  fickle  Fortune  rageth  rife; 
All  which,  and  thousands  mo,  do  make  a 

loathsome  life. 

XLV 

'  Thou,  wretched  man,  of  death  hast  great- 
est need. 
If  in  true  baUaunce  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state : 
For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  deed, 
More  luckless  dissaventures  did  amate: 
Witnes  the  dungeon  deepe,  wherein  of  late 
Thy  life  shutt  ud  for  death  so  oft  did  call; 
And  though  good  lucke  prolonged  hath  thy 

date. 
Yet  death  then  would  the  like  mishaps  fore- 
stall. 
Into  the  which  heareafter  thou  maist  happen 
falL 

XLVI 

'  Why  then  doest  thou,  O  man  of  sin,  desire 
To  draw  thy  dayes  f earth  to  their  last  de- 
gree? 
Is  not  the  measure  of  thy  sinf  nil  hire 
High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniqnitee. 
Against  the  day  of  wrath,  to  burden  thee  ? 
Is  not  enoufi^h,  that  to  this  lady  mild 
Thou  falsed  hast  thy  faith  wiUi  perjuree. 
And  sold  thy  selfe  to  serve  Duessa  vild. 
With  whom  in  al  abuse  thou  hast  thy  selfe 
defild? 

XLvn 

'  Is  not  He  just,  that  all  this  doth  behold 
From  highest  heven,  and  beares  an  equall 

eie? 
Shall  He  thv  sins  up  in  His  knowledge  fold. 
And  guilty  be  of  thine  impietie  ? 
Is  not  His  lawe.  Let  every  sinner  die: 
Die  shall  all   flesh?      What  then  must 

needs  be  donne. 
Is  it  not  better  to  doe  willinglie, 
Then  linger  till  the  glas  be  lul  out  ronne  ? 
Death  is  the  end  of  woes:  die  soone,  O 

Fanes  sonne.' 

XLVin 

The  knight  was  much  enmoved  with  his 

speach, 
That  as  a  swords  poynt  Uuongh  his  hut 

didperse^ 
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And  in  hu  oonaeieiioe   made  a  aeeiete 

breach, 
Well  knowing  trow  all  that  he  did  ro- 

herse; 
And  to  his  fresh  remembraunce  did  roverse 
The  ngly  yew  of  his  deformed  crimes, 
That  all  his  manly  powres  it  did  disperse, 
As  he  wero  chaimea  with  inchaunted  rimes, 
That  oftentimes  he   qnakty  and   fainted 

oftentimes. 

XLIX 

In  which  amazement  when  the  miscreannt 
Perceived  him  to  waver,  weake  and  fraile, 
Whiles  trombling  horror  did  his  oonscienee 

daunt. 
And  hellish  asgnish  did  his  soule  assaile. 
To  drive  him  to  despairo,  and  quite  to 

quaile, 
Hee  shewd  him,  painted  in  a  table  plaine. 
The  damned  ghosts,  that  doe  in  torments 

waile. 
And  thousand  f  eends,  that  doe  them  end- 

lesse  paine 
With  ^xe  ajid  brimstone,  which  for  ever 

shall  remaine. 


Hie  sight  whereof  so  throughly  him  dis- 

maid, 
That  nought  bat  death  before  his  eies  he 


And  ever  burning  wrath  bef  oro  him  laid. 
By  righteons  sentence  of  th'  Almighties 

law: 
Then  gan  the  villein  him  to  overcraw. 
And  mught  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison, 

fire. 
And  sll  that  mieht  him  to  perdition  draw; 
And  bad  hmi  choose,  what  death  he  would 

desire: 
For  death  was  dew  to  him,  that  had  pro- 

vokt  Gods  ire. 

LI 

Biii  whenas  none  of  them  he  saw  him  take. 
He  to  him  raught  a  dagger  sharpe  and 

keene. 
And  gave  it  him  in  hand:  his  hand  did 

quake. 
And  tremble  like  a  leaf  e  of  asnin  greene. 
And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face 

was  seene 
To  come  and  goe^  with  tidings  from  the 

heart, 


As  it  a  ronninff  messenger  had  beene. 
At  last,  resolved  to  wo»e  his  finall  smart. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  backe  againe 
did  start 

Ln 

Which  whenas  Una  saw,  through  every 

vaine 
The  crudled  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life, 
As  in  a  swowne:  but  soone  roliv'd  againe. 
Out  of  his  hand  she  snatcht  the  cursed 

knife, 
And  throw  it  to  the  snouod,  enraged  rife, 
And  to  him  said:  *  Fie,  fie,  faint  hearted 

knight  I 
What  meanest  thou  by  this  roproohfull 

strife? 
Is  this  the  battaile,  which  thou  vanntst  to 

fight 
With  t^t  fire-mouthed  dragon,  horrible 

and  bright  ? 

LIII 

'Come,  come  away,  fraile,  feeble,  fleshly 

wight, 
Ne  let  vaine  words  bewitch  thy  manly 

hart, 
Ne  divelish  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant 

spright. 
In  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part  ? 
Why  shomdst   thou    then  despeiro,  that 

chosen  art  ? 
Whero  justice  growes,  thero  grows  eke 

^ter  grace. 
The  which  doth  quench  the  brond  of  hellish 

smart, 
And  that  accurst  hand-writing  doth  deface. 
Arise,  sir   knight,  arise,  aiMl  leave    this 

cursed  place.' 

LIV 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amonnted  stroight. 
Which  when  the  carle  beheld,  and  saw  his 

guest 
Would   safe   depart,  for   all   his  subtile 

sleight, 
He  chose  an  halter  from  amone  the  rest, 
And  with  it  hong  him  selfe,  unhid  unblest. 
But  death  he  could  not  worke  himselfe 

therobv; 
For  thousand  times  he  so  him  selfe  had 

drost. 
Yet  nathelea^e  it  could  not  doe  him  die, 
Till  he  should  die  his  last,  that  is,  eter* 

nally. 
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CANTO  X 

Her  Iklthfoll  knight  bin  Vom  brings 

To  HoaM  of  HolinfltM, 
Whore  be  la  taught  repenteimce,  and 

The  way  to  hevenly  btoaaa. 


What  man  is  he,  that  boasts  of  fleshly 

might, 
And  vaine  aasoTannce  of  mortality, 
Which,  all  so  soone  as  it  doth  come  to 

flght 
Against  spiritnall  foes,  yields  hy  and  by, 
Or  from  the  fielde  most  cowardly  doth 

fly? 
Ne  let  the  man  ascribe  it  to  his  skill. 
That  thorough  grace  hath  gained  victory. 
If  any  strength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill. 
Bat  all  the  ^ood  is  Gods,  both  power  and 

eke  wilL 

II 

By  that  which  lately  hapned,  Una  saw 
That  tiiis  her  knight  was  feeble,  and  too 

faint; 
And  all    his  sinewes  woxen  weake    and 

raw. 
Through  long  enprisonment,*and  hard  con- 
straint. 
Which  he  endured  in  his  late  restraint. 
That  yet  he  was  unfitt  for  bloody  fight: 
Therefore  to  cherish  him  with  diets  daint. 
She  cast  to  bring  him,  where  he  chearen 

might. 
Till    he  recovered  had  his  late  decayed 
plight. 

Ill 

There  was  an  auncient  house  not  far  away, 
Renowmd  throughout  the  world  for  sacreid 

lore 
And  pure  unspotted  life:  so  well,  they  say. 
It  govemd  was,  and  raided  evermore. 
Through  wisedome  of  a  matrone  grave  and 

here; 
Whose  onely  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needes 
Of  wretched  soules,  and  helpe  the  helpe- 

lesse  pore: 
All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  bedes. 
And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly 

deedes. 

IV 

Dame  Celia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 
From  heaven  to  come,  or  thether  to  arise; 


The  mother  of  three  daughters,  well  vj^ 

brought 
In  goodly  thewes,  and  godly  exercise: 
The  eldest  two,  most  sober,  chast,  and  ¥riae, 
Fidelia  and  Speranza,  virgins  were. 
Though  spousd,  yet  wanting  wedlocks  aol- 

emnize; 
But  faire  Charissa  to  a  lovely  fere 
Was  lincked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledget 

dere. 


Arrived   there,  the    dore  they  find  fast 

lockt; 
For  it  was  warely  watched  night  and  day. 
For  feare  of  many  foes:  but  when  they 

knockt. 
The  porter  opened  unto  them  streight  way. 
He  was  an  aged  syre,  all  hory  gray, 
With  lookes  full  lowly  cast,  a^  gate  full 

slow. 
Wont  on  a  staff e  his  feeble  steps  to  stay, 
Uight  HumiltlL   They  passe  in,  stoupin^ 

low; 
For  streight  and  nazTOW  was  the  way  which 

he  did  shew. 

VI 

Each  goodly  thing  is  hardest  to  begin; 
But  entred  in,  a  snatioas  court  they  see. 
Both  plaine  and  pleasaunt  to  be  walked  in. 
Where  them  does  meete  a  francklin  faixe 

and  free. 
And    entertaines  with    comely  oourteom 

glee: 
Hia  i»^e  was  Zele.  that  him  right  w«Il 

became; 
For  in  his  speaches  and  behaveour  hee 
Did  labour  lively  to  expresse  the  same. 
And  gladly  did  them  guide,  till  to  the  hall 

they  came. 

VII 

There  fayrely  them  receives  a  gentle  sqnyre, 
Of  myld  demeanure  and  rare  courteeee. 
Right  cleanly  clad  in  comely  sad  attyre; 
In  word  and  deede  that  shewd  great  mod- 

estee. 
And  knew  las  good  to  all  of  each  degree; 
Might  Reverence.  He  them  with  speaches 

meet 
Does  faire  entreat;  no  courting  nicetee. 
But  simple  trew,  and  eke  unfamed  sweet, 
As  might  become  asquyre  so  great  persons 

to  greet. 
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VIII 

Aad  aftermudes  them   to  his  dame  he 

leades, 
Thai  aged  dame,  the  ladj  of  the  phioe: 
Who  aU  thia  while  waa  buaj  at  her  beades: 
Which  doen,  ahe  up  aroae  with  aeemelj 

grace. 
And  toward  them  full  matronely  did  pace. 
Where  when  that  f  aireat  Una  ahe  beheld, 
Whom  well    ahe    knew  to    apring    from 

hevenly  race, 
Her  heart  with  joy  nnwonted  inly  aweld, 
As  feeling  woncurooa  comfort  in  her  weaker 

dd: 

IX 

And  her  embracing,  said:  'O  happy  earth, 
Whereon  thy  inoooent  feet  doe  oyer  tread, 
Moft  yertuona   virgin,  borne  of  hevenly 

berth. 
That  to  redeeme  thy  woefull  parenta  head 
From  tyrans  rage,  and  ever-dying  dread. 
Hut  wandied  through  the  world  now  long 

a  day, 
Tett  eeaneat  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead  I 
What  grace  hath  thee  now  hether  brought 

thia  way? 
Or  doen  thy  feeble  feet  unweeting  hether 

stray? 


'Stramige  thing  it  is  an  errant  knight  to  see 
Here  in  this  place,  or  any  other  wight, 
That  hether  tnmea  his  stepa:  so  few  there 

bee. 
That  chose  the  narrow  path,  or  seeke  the 

right: 
All  keepe  the  broad  high  way,  and  take  de- 

With  many  raUier  for  to  goe  astray, 
And  be  partiJcera  of  their  eviU  plight, 
Then  with  a  few  to  walke  the  rightest  way. 
0  foolish  men  I  why  hast  ye  to  your  owne 
decay?' 

XI 

'Thyselfe  to  see,  and  tyred  limbes  to  rest, 
0  matrone  nge,'  quoth    she,  *I  hether 


Aal  this  good  knight  his  way  with  me  ad- 

drort, 
I^dd  with  thy  prayses  and  broad-blazed 

fame. 
Hat  np  to  heven  is  blowne.'  The  aoncient 

dame 


Him  goodly  greeted  in  her  modest  guyse, 
And  enterteynd  them  both,  as  best  became, 
With  aU  the  oourt'sies  that  she  could  de- 

vyse, 
Ne  wanted  ought,  to  shew  her  bounteous 


or  wise. 


XII 


Thus  as  they  gan  of  sondrie  thinges  devise, 
Loel  two  most  goodly  virgins  came  in  place, 
Ylinked  arme  in  arme  in  lovely  wise; 
With    countenance  demure,  and    modest 

grace, 
They  numbred  even  steps  and  eqnall  pace: 
Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight, 
Like  sunny -beames  threw  from  her  christaU 

face, 
That  eould  have  dazd  the  lash  behoMers 

sight. 
And  round  about  her  head  did  shine  like 

hevens  light. 

XIII 

She  was  araied  all  in  liUy  white. 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold. 
With  wine  and  water  fild  up  to  the  hight, 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himselfe  enfold, 
That  horrour  made  to  all  that  did  behold; 
Bnt  she  no  whitt  did  cbaunge  her  oonatant 

mood: 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 
A  booke  that  was  both  signdandseald  with 

blood, 
Wherin  darke  things  were  writt,  hard  to 

be  understood. 

XIV 

Her  younger  sister,  that  Speranza  hight. 
Was  clad  m  blew,  that  her  beseemed  weU: 
Not  all  so  chearef  uU  seemed  she  of  sight. 
As  was  her  sister;  whether  dread  did  dwells 
Or  anguish,  in  her  hart,  is  haid  to  teU: 
Upon  her  arme  a  silver  anchor  lay, 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell: 
And  ever  up  to  heven,  as  she  did  pray. 
Her  stedfast  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swarved 
other  way. 

XV 

They,  seeing  Una,  towardes  her  gan  wend, 
Who  them  encounters  with  like  courtesee; 
Many  kind  speeches  they  betweene  then 

spend. 
And  greatly  joy  each  other  well  to  see: 
Then  to  the  luiight  with  shamefast  modestie 
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They  tome  themselves,  at  Unaes  meeke 

questy 
And  him  salote  with  well  beseeming  glee; 
Who  faire  them  quites,  as  him  beseemed 

best. 
And  goodly  gan  disooiine  of  many  a  noble 

gest. 

XVI 

Then  Una  thos:  *  But  she  yonr  sister  deare. 
The  deare  Charissa,  where  is  she  become  ? 
Or  wants  she  health,  or  bosie  is  elswhere  ? ' 

*  Ah  no/  said  they, '  bat  forth  she  may  not 

come: 
For  she  of  late  is  lightned  of  her  wombe, 
And  hath  encreast  &»  world  with  one  sonne 

more, 
That  her  to  see  shonld  be  bnt  tronblesome.' 

*  Indeed,'  quoth    she,    'that   should    her 

trouble  sore; 
Bnt  thankt  be  God,  and  ber  enorease  so 


eyermore.' 


XVII 


Tlien  saide  the  aged  Coslia:  '  Deare  dame. 
And  you,  good  sir,  I  wote  that  of  youre 

toyle 
And  labors  long,  through  which  ye  hether 

came, 
Te  both  forwearied  be:  therefore  a  whyle 
I  read  you  rest,  and  to  your  bowres  re* 

coyle.' 
Then  called  she  a  groome,  that  forth  him 

ledd 
Into  a  goodly  lodge,  and  ran  despoile 
Of  puissant  armes,  and  hud  in  easie  bedd: 
His  name  was  meeke  Obedience  rightfully 

aredd. 

XVIII 

Now  when  their  wearie  limbes  with  kindly 

rest. 
And  bodies  were  refresht  with  dew  repast, 
Fayre  Una  gan  Fidelia  fayre  request. 
To  have  her  knight  into  her  schoolehous 

phiste. 
That  of  her  heavenly  learning  he  might 

taste, 
And  heare  the  wisedom  of  her  wordes  di- 
vine. 
She  graunted,  and  that  knight  so  much 

agraste. 
That  she  him  taught  celestiall  discipline. 
And  opened  his  dull  eyes,  that  light  mote 
in  them  shine. 


XIX 

And  that  her  saered  Booke,  with  blood 

ywritt. 
That  none  could  reade,  except  abe  did  them 

teach. 
She  unto  him  disclosed  every  whitt» 
And    heavenly    documents    thereofat    did 

preach. 
That  weaker  witt  of  man  could  never  reach, 
Of  Grod,  of  grace,  of  justice,  of  free  vrill. 
That    wonder  was  to  heare    her   goodly 

speach: 
For  she  was  hable  with  her  wordes  to  kill. 
And  rayse  againe  to  life  the  hart  tiiat  she 

didthriU. 


And  when  she  list  poozeout  her  larger 

spright. 
She  would  commaund  the  hasty  Bunne  to 

•tay. 

Or  backward  tnme  his  course  from  hevens 

bight: 
Sometimes  great  bostes  of  men  she  could 

dismay; 
Dry-shod  to  passe,  she  parts  the  floods  in 

tway; 
And  eke  huge  mountaines  from  their  native 

seat 
She  would  commaund,  themselves  to  bears 

away, 
And  throw  in  raging  sea  with  roaring  threat: 
Almightie  Crod  her  gave  such  powre  and 

puissaunce  gro^ 

XXI 

The    faithf ull    knight  now  grew  in  litle 

space. 
By  hearmg  her,  and  by  her  sisters  lore. 
To  such  perfection  of  all  hevenly  grace, 
That  wretched  world  he  gan  for  to  abhore. 
And  mortall  life  gan  loath,  as  thing  f orlore, 
Greevd  with  remembrance  of  his  wicked 

wayes. 
And  prickt  with  ang^oish  of  his  sinnes  so 

sore, 
That  he  desiide  to  end  his  wretched  dayes: 
So  much  the  dart  of  sinf  ull  guilt  the  sonle 

dismayes. 

XXII 

But  wise  Speranza  gave  him  comfort  swee^ 
And  taught  him  how  to  take  assured  hold 
Upon  her  silver  anchor,  as  was  meet; 
£u  had  his  sinnes  so  great  and 
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Made  him  forget  all  that  Fidelia  told. 
In  this  distreflfied  doabtfull  agony. 
When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold, 
Dwdftining  life,  desiring  leave  to  dye, 
She  fomidher  selfe  assayld  with  great  per- 
plexity: 

xxui 

And  came  to  Ccelia  to  decUtre  her  smart; 
Who,  well  acquainted  with  that  commune 

plight. 
Which  sinfall  horror  workes  in  wonnded 

hart. 
Her  wisely  comforted  all  that  she  might, 
With  goodly  Gounsell  and  advisement  right; 
And  streightway  sent  with  carefnll  dili- 

To  fetch  a  leachy  the  which  had  great  in- 
sight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience. 
And  well  could  cure  the  same:  his  name  was 
Eatienoe. 

XXIV 

Who^  comming    to     that   sowle-diseased 

kniffht, 
Coold  hardly  him  intreat  to  tell  his  grief: 
Which  knowne,  and  all  that  noyd  his  heavie 

spright 
Well  searcht,  eftsoones  he  gan  apply  relief 
Of  nlves  and  med'cines,  wUch  had  passing 

prief. 
And  there  to  added  wordes  of  wondrous 

might: 
Bj  which  to  ease  lie  him  recnred  brief, 
And  much  aswag'd  the  passion  of  his  plight, 
Tbat  he  his  paine  ondurd,  as  seeming  now 

more  light. 

XXV 

Bot  yet  the  cause  and  root  of  all  his  ill. 
Inward  corruption  and  infected  sin. 
Not  porg'd  nor  heald,  behind  remained  still. 
And  festrine  sore  did  ranckle  yett  within. 
Close  ereepmg  twizt  the  marow  and  the 


^^hieh  to  eztirpe,  he  laid  him  privily 
I^wne  in  a  darksome  lowly  place  far  in. 
Whereas  he  meast  his  corrosives  to  apply. 
And  with  streight  diet  tame  his  stubbome 
malady. 


XXVI 


In  sihes  and  sackcloth  he  did  amy 

His  daintie  cone,  proud  humors  to  abate, 


And  dieted  with  bating  every  day. 
The  swelling  of  his  woundes  to  mitigate. 
And  made  him  pray  both  earely  and  ekf( 

late: 
And  ever  as  superfluous  flesh  did  rott, 
Amendment  readie  still  at  hand  did  wayt, 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fyrie  whott, 
That  soone  in  him  was  lefte  no  one  cor- 
rupted jott. 

XXVII 

And  bitter  Penaunce,  with  an  yron  whip. 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day: 
And  sharpe  Remorse  his  hart  did  prick 

and  nip, 
That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  weU  did 

play; 
And  sad  fiepentance  used  to  embay 
His  body  in  salt  water  smartine  sore, 
The  filthy  blottes  of  sin  to  wash  away. 
So  in  short  space  they  did  to  health  re* 

store 
The  man  that  would  not  Hve,  but  erst  lay 

at  deathes  dore. 

XXVIII 

In  which  his  torment  often  was  so  great, 
That  like  a  lyon  he  would  cry  and  rore. 
And  rend  his  flesh,  and  his  owne  synewes 

eata 
Hb  owne  deare  Una,  hearing  evermore 
His  ruefuU  shriekes  and  gronings,  often 

tore 
Her  guiltlesse  garments  and  her  golden 

heare. 
For  pitty  of  his  payne  and  anguish  sore; 
Yet  aU  with  patience  wisely  she  did  beare; 
For  well  she  wist,  his  cryme  could  els  be 

never  deare. 

XXIX 

Whom,  thus  recover'd  by  wise  Patience 
And    trew    Repentaunce,    they   to    Una 

brought; 
Who,  joyous  of  his  cured  conscience, 
Him  dearely  kist,  and    fayrely  eke  be- 
sought 
Himselfe    to    chearish,    and    consuming 

thought 
To  put  away  out  of  his  careful!  brest. 
By  this  Charissa,  late  in  child-bed  brought, 
Was  wozen  strong,  and  left  her  fruitfull 

nest; 
To  her  fayre    Una    brought    this    unao* 
quainted  guest. 
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XXX 

She  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age, 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  bounty  rare, 
With  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage, 
That  was  on  earth  not  easie  to  compare; 
Full  of  great  love,  but  Cupids  wanton  snare 
As  hell  she  hated,  chaste  in  worke  and  will; 
Her  neoke  and  brests  were  ever  open  bare, 
That  ay  thereof  her  babes  might  sucke  their 

fill: 
The  rest  was  all  in  yellow  robes  axayed  still. 

XXXI 

A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hong, 
Playing  their  sportes,  that  joyd  her  to  be- 

Whom  still  she  fed,  whiles  they  were  weak 
and  young, 

But  thrust  them  forth  still,  as  they  wexed 
old: 

And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold, 

Adomd  with  gemmes  and  owches  won- 
drous fayre, 

Whose  passing  price  uneath  was  to  be  told; 

And  by  her  syde  there  sate  a  gentle  payre 

Of  turtle  doves,  she  sitting  in  an  yyory 
chayre. 

XXXII 

The  knight  and  Una,  entring,  fayre  her 

greet, 
And  bid  her  joy  of  that  her  happy  brood; 
Who  them  requites  with  oourt'sies  seeming 

meet. 
And  entertaynes  with  friendly  chearefull 

mood. 
Then  Una  her  besought,  to  be  so  good 
As  in  her  vertuous  rules  to  schoole  her 

knight. 
Now  after  all  his  torment  well  withstood, 
In  that  sad  house  of  Penaunce,  where  his 

spright 
Had  past  the  paines  of  hell  and  long  endur- 

XXXIII 

She  was  right  joyious  of  her  just  request. 
And  taking  by  the  hand  that  Faeries  sonne, 
Gan  him  instruct  in  eyerie  good  behest. 
Of  love,  and  righteousnes,  and   well  to 

donne. 
And  wrath  and  hatred  warely  to  shonne. 
That  drew  on  men  Gods  hatred  and  his 

wrath. 
And  many  soules  in  dolours  had  fordonne: 


In  which  when  him  she  well  inatmeted 

hath. 
From  thence  to  heaven  she  fteacheth  liim 

the  ready  path. 

XXXIV 

Wherein  his  weaker  wandring  steps    to 

gnyde, 
An  aoncient  matrone  she  to  her  does  call. 
Whose  sober  lookes  her  wisedome   well 

descry  de: 
Her  name  was  Mercy,  well  knowne  oyer  all 
To  be  both  gratious  and  eke  libeiall: 
To  whom  the  carefull  charge  of  him  she 

J^ave, 
e  aright,  that  he  should  never  fall 
In  all  his  waies  through  this  wide  workLes 

wave. 
That  Mercy  in  the  end  his  righteovs  soole 
might  save. 

XXXV 

The  godly  matrone  by  the  hand  him  beares 
Forth  from  her  presence,  by  a  narrow  way, 
Scattred  with  bushy  thomes  and  ragged 

breares. 
Which  still  before  him  she  remov'd  away. 
That  nothing  might  his  ready  passage  stay: 
And  ever  when  his  feet  encombred  were. 
Or  gan  to  shrinke,  or  from  the  right  to 

strajr. 
She  held  hun  fast,  and  firmely  did  apbeare, 
As  carefull  nourse  her  child  from 

oft  does  reare. 

XXXVI 

Eftsoones  unto  an  holy  hospitall. 
That  was  foreby  the  way,  she  did 

bring. 
In  which  seven  bead-men,  that  had  vowed 

all 
Their  life  to  service  of  high  heavens  Kin|f, 
Did  spend  their  dales  in  doing  godly  thing: 
Their  gates  to  all  were  open  everm<»e. 
That  by  the  wearie  way  were  traveiliiijg. 
And  one  sate  wayting  ever  them  before. 
To  call  in  commers  by,  that  needy  were 

and  pore. 

XXXVII 

The  first  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best, 
Of  all  the  house  had  charge  and  govem^- 

ment. 
As  guardian  and  steward  of  the  rest: 
His  oflice  was  to  give  entertainement 
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And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went: 
Not  imto  such,  as  could  him  feast  againe, 
And  double  quite  for  that  he  on  them  spent, 
Bat  sneh  as  want  of  harbour  did  constraine : 
Those  for  Gods  sake  his  dewty  was  to 
entertaine. 

XXXVIII 

The  seeond  was  as  almner  of  the  place: 
Hii  ofiBce  was,  the  hungry  for  to  feed. 
And  thristj  give  to  drinke,  a  worke  of  grace: 
He  fesid  not  once  him  self e  to  be  in  need, 
Ke  eir'd  to  hoord  for  those  whom  he  did 

breede: 
The  grace  of  God  he  layd  up  still  in  store, 
Whidi  as  a  stoeke  he  left  unto  his  seede; 
He  had  enough;  what  need  him  care  for 

more? 
And  had  be  lesse,  yet  some  he  would  give 

to  the  pore. 

XXXIX 

The  third  had  of  their  wardrobe  custody, 
la  which  were  not  rich  tyres,  nor  garments 

The  plumes  of  pride,  and  winges  of  vanity, 
Bat  elothes  meet  to  keepe  keene  cold  away, 
Aiid  naked  nature  seemely  to  aray ; 
With  which  bare  wretched  wights  he  dayly 

clad, 
The  images  of  God  in  earthly  clay; 
Apd  if  tut  no  spare  clothes  to  give  he  had, 
His  owne  cote  he  would  cut,  and  it  dis- 
tribute glad. 

XL 

The  fourth  appointed  by  his  office  was, 
Poore  prisoners  to  relieve  with  gratious  ay d, 
Aad  captives  to  redeeme  with  price  of  bras. 
From  Turkes  and  Sarazins,  which  them  had 

•tayd; 
And  though  they  faulty  were,  yet  well  he 

^t  God  to  us  forgiveth  erery  howre 
llaeh  more  then  £at,  why  they  in  bands 

were  layd, 
Aad  He,  that  harrowd  hell  with  heavie 

stowre, 
The  fiulty  soules  from  thence  brought  to 

hb  heavenly  bowre. 

XLI 

The  fift  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend, 
Asd  comfort  those,  in  pomt  of  death  which 
^71 


For  them  most  needeth  comfort  in  the  end. 
When  sin,  and  hell,  and  death  doe  most 

dismay 
The  feeble  soule  departing  hence  away. 
All  is  but  lost,  that  living  we  bestow. 
If  not  well  ended  at  our  dying  day. 
O  man,  have  mind  of  that  last  bitter  throw; 
For  as  the  tree  does  fall,  so  lyes  it  ever 

low. 

XLII 

The  sizt  had  charge  of  them  now  being 

dead. 
In  seemely  sort  their  corses  to  engrave. 
And  deck  with  ilainty  flowres  their  brydall 

bed, 
That  to  their  heavenly  spouse  both  sweet 

and  brave 
They  might  appeare,  when  he  their  soules 

shall  save. 
The  wondrous  workmanship  of  Gods  owne 

mould, 
Whose  face  He  made,  all  beastes  to  feare, 

and  gave 
All  in  his  hand,  even  dead  we  honour  should. 
Ah  I  dearest  God  me  graunt,  1  dead  be  not 

defould. 

XLIII 

The  seventh,  now  after  death  and  buriall 

done. 
Had  charge  the  tender  orphans  of  the  dead 
And  wydowes  ayd,  least  they  should  be  un- 
done: 
In  face  of  judgement  he  their  right  would 

plead, 
Ne  ought  the  powre  of  mighty  men  did 

dread 
In  their  defence,  nor  would  for  gold  or  fee 
Be  wonne  their  rightfull  causes  downe  to 

tread: 
And  when  they  stood  in  most  necessitee. 
He  did  supply  their  want,  and  gave  them 
ever  free. 

XLIV 

There  when  the  Elfin  knight  arrived  was. 
The  first  and  chief  est  of  the  seven,  whose 

care 
Was  guests  to  welcome,  towardes  him  did 

pas: 
Where  seeing  Mercie,  that  his  steps  upbare 
And  alwaies  led,  to  her  with  reverence  rare 
He  humbly  louted  in  meeke  lowlinesse, 
And  seemely  welcome  for  her  did  prepare; 
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For  of  their  order  she  was  patronesse, 
Albe  Cliariasa  were  their  chief  est  f oander> 


esse. 


XLV 


There  she  awhile  him  stayes,  him  self e  to 

rest, 
That  to  the  rest  more  hable  he  miffht  bee: 
During  which  time,  in  every  good  behest 
And  fipodlj  worke  of  almes  aua  charitee 
Shoe  him  instmcted  with  great  industree: 
Shortly  therein  so  perfect  ne  became, 
That,  from  the  first  unto  the  last  degree, 
Hb  mortall  life  he  learned  had  to  frame 
In  holy  righteousnesse,  without  rebuke  or 

blame. 

XLVI 

Thence  forward  by  that  painfull  way  they 

pas. 
Forth  to  an  hill,  that  was  both  steepe  and 

hy; 
On  top  whereof  a  saered  chappell  waSy 
And  eke  a  litle  hermitage  thereby. 
Wherein  an  aged  holy  man  did  lie, 
That  day  and  night  said  his  devotion, 
Ne  other  worldly  busines  did  apply: 
His  name  was  Hevenly  Contemplation; 
Of  God  and  goodnes  was  his  meditation. 

XLVII 

Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had; 
For  GmI  he  often  saw  &om  heavens  bight, 
All  were  his  earthly  eien  both  blunt  and 

bad, 
And  through  great  age  had  lost  their  kindly 

sight. 
Yet  wondrous  quick  and  peraaunt  was  his 

spright. 
As  eagles  eie,  that  can  behold  the  sunne. 
That  hill  they  scale  with  all  their  powre 

and  might, 
That  his  fraile  thighes,  nigh  weary  and  f or- 

donne, 
Gan  fiiile;  but  by  her  helpe  the  top  at  last 

he  wonne. 

XLVIII 

There  they  doe  flnde  that  godly  aged  sire. 
With  snowy  lockes  adowne  his  shoulders 

shed, 
As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  braunches  of  an  oke  halfe  ded. 
Each  bone  might  through  his  body  well  be 

red. 


And  every  sinew  seene,  through  his  long 

fast: 
For  nouffht  he  car'd  his  carcas  lon^  unfed; 
His  mind  was  full  of  spirituall  repast. 
And  pyn*d  his  flesh,  to  keepe  his  bodj  low 

and  chast. 

XLIX 

Who,  when  these  two  approching  he  aspide. 
At  their  first  presence  grew  agrieved  sore, 
That  f orst  him  lay  his  hevenly  th^nghtt 

aside; 
And  had  he  not  that  dame  respected  mare. 
Whom  hifi^hly  he  did  reverence  and  adore. 
He  would  not  onee  have  moved  for  the 

knight. 
They  him  saluted,  standing  &r  afore; 
Who,  well  them  greeting,  humbly  did  re- 

auiffht. 
And  asked,  to  what  end  they  elcHiib  that 

tedious  hight. 


'  What  end,'  quoth  she,  'should  cause  us 

take  such  paine. 
But  that  same  end,   which  every  liviii^ 

wight 
Should  make  hu  marke,  high  heaven  to 

attaine? 
Is  not  from  hence  the  way,  that  leadeth 

right 
To  that  most  glorious  house,  that  glistzeth 

bright 
With  burning  starres  and  everliving  fire. 
Whereof  the  keies  are  to  thy  hand  behi^fat 
By  wise  Fidelia  ?    Shee  do&  thee  require. 
To  shew  it  to  this  knight,  according  his 

desire/ 

U 

'Thrise  happy  man,'  said  then  the  father 

grave, 
*  Whose  staggering  steps  thy  steady  hand 

doth  l^id. 
And  shewes  the  way,  his  sinfull  soule  to 

save  1 
Who  better  can  the  wav  to  heaven  aread 
Then  thou  thy  selfe,  that  was  both  borne 

and  bred 
In  hevenly  throne,  where  thousand  angels 

shine  ? 
Thou  doest  the  praiers  of  the  righteous  sead 
Present  before  the  Majesty  Divine, 
And  His  avenging  wrath  to  clemency  !&• 

cline. 
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HI 

*  Yet,  sbwe  thon  bidst,  thj  pleasure  shalbe 

doone. 
Hien  come,  thou  man  of  earth,  and  eee  the 

That  neTer  jet  was  seene  of  Fanes  sonne, 
Thftt  neTer  leads  the  traveiler  astray. 
Bat,  after  labora  long  and  sad  delay, 
Brings  them  to  joyous  rest  and  endlesse 

blis. 
But  flfst  thoQ  most  a  season  fast  and  pray, 
Till  from  her  bands  the  sprk^ht  assoiled  is, 
And  hsTe  her  strength  reonr  d  from  f raile 

mfirmitis.' 

Lni 

Tliat  done,  he  leads  him  to  the  highest 

mount; 
Soeb  one,  as  that  same  mighty  man  of  God, 
That  blood-red  billowes  like  a  walled  front 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rod. 
Till  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them 

yod. 
Dwelt  forty  dales  upon;  where  writt  in 

stone 
With  bloody  letters  by  the  hand  of  God, 
The  bitter  doome  of  death  and  balefull 

mone 
He  did  reoeiTe,  whiles  flashing  Are  about 

him  shone. 

LIV 

Or  like  that  saered  hill,  whose  head  full 

hie, 
Adond  with  fmitfull  oliyes  all  aiownd, 
I«i  as  it  were  for  endlesse  memory 
Of  thki  deare  Locd,  who  oft  thereon  was 

fownd. 
For  erer  with  «  flowring  girlond  crownd: 
Or  like  that  pleasaunt  mount,  that  is  for  ay 
Throng^  famous  poets  Terse  each  where 

renownd, 
Os  which  the  thrise  three  learned  ladies 

Their  hevenly  notes,  and  make  full  many  a 
lorely  lay. 

LV 

From  thence,  far  off  he  unto  him  did  shew 
A  Ikle  path,  that  was  both  steepe  and  long, 
Which  to  a  goodly  citty  led  his  vew; 
WhoM  wals  and  towres  were  builded  high 

and  stfOBff 
Of  perie  and  preokrai  ito&e>  that  earthly 

toog 


Cannot  describe,  nor  wit  of  man  can  tell; 
Too  high  a  ditty  for  my  simple  song: 
The  Citty  of  the  Greate  King  hijrht  it  well, 
Wherein  eternall  peace  and  happmesse  doth 
dwelL 

LVI 

As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  angels  to  and  fro  descend 
From  highest  hcYcn,  in  gladsome  companee, 
And  with  great  joy  into  that  citty  wend. 
As  commonly  as  nend  does  with  his  frond. 
Whereat  he  wondred  much,  and  gan  en- 

quere. 
What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towres  unto  the  starry  sphere, 
And  what  unknowen  nation  there  empeopled 

were. 

Lvn 

*  Faire  knight,'  quoth  he, '  Hierusalem  that 

is. 
The  New  Hierusalem,  that  God  has  built 
For  those  to  dwell  in,  that  are  chosen  his. 
His  chosen  people  purg'd  from  sinful  guilt, 
With  pretious  blood,  which  cruelly  was 

spilt 
On  cursed  tree,  of  that  unspotted  Lam, 
That  for  the  sinnes  of  al  the  world  was  kilt: 
Now  are  they  saints  all  in  that  citty  sam, 
More  dear  unto  their  Grod,  then  younglings 

to  their  dam.' 

LVIII 

'  TiU  now,'  said  then  the  knight, '  I  weened 

well, 
That  great  Cleopolis,  where  I  have  beene. 
In  w^h  that  fairest  Fary  Queene  doth 

dwell. 
The  fairest  citty  was,  that  might  be  seene; 
And  that  bright  towre  all  buut  of  christall 

dene, 
Panthea,  seemd  the  brightest  thing  that 

was: 
But  now  by  proof e  all  otherwise  I  weene; 
For  this  great  citty  that  does  far  snrpas. 
And  this  bright  angels  towre  quite  dims 

that  towre  of  glas.' 

LIX 

*  Most  trew,'  then  said  the  holy  aged  man; 
'  Yet  is  Cleopolis,  for  earthly  frame. 

The  Purest  peece  that  eie  beholden  can: 
And  well  beseemes  all  knights  of  noble 
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That  eoTett  in  th'  immortall  booke  of  fame 

To  be  eternized,  that  same  to  haunt. 

And  doen  their  ^rvioe  to  that  sovetmigne 

dame, 
That  glory  does  to  them  for  guerdon  graunt: 
For  she  is  hevenly  borne,  and  heaven  may 

justly  vaunt. 

LX 

'And  thou,  faire  ymp,  sprong  out  from 

English  race, 
How  ever  now  acoompted  Elfins  sonne, 
Well  worthy  doest  thy  service  for  her  graoe. 
To  aide  a  virgin  desolate  foredonne. 
fint  when  thou  famous  victory  hast  wonne. 
And  high  emongst  all  knights  nast  hong  thy 

siiield. 
Thenceforth  the  suitt  of  earthly  conquest 

shonne. 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody 

For  blood  can  nought  but  sin,  and  wars  but 
sorrows  yield. 

LXI 

•  Then  seek  this  path,  that  I  to  thee  presage. 
Which  after  all  to  heaven  shall  thee  send; 
Then  peaceably  thy  painef  ull  pilgrimage 
To  yonder  same  Uierusalem  doe  bend, 
Where  is  for  thee  ordaind  a  blessed  end: 
For  thou,  emongst  thoee  saints  whom  thou 

doest  see, 
Shalt  be  a  saint,  and  thine  owne  nations 

frend 
And    patrone:    thou    Sdmt    George  shah 

called  bee, 
SairU  George  of  mery  Englandf  the  signe 

of  victoree.' 

LXII 

*  Unworthy  wretch,'  quoth  he,  *  of  so  great 

grace, 
How  dare  I  thinke  such  glory  to  attaine  ? ' 

*  These,  that  have  it  attaynd,  were  in  like 

cace,' 
Quoth  he,  '  as  wretched,  and  liv'd  in  like 

paine.' 
'  But  deeds  of  armes  must  I  at  last  be  faine 
And  ladies  love  to  leave,  so  dearely  bought?' 

*  What  need  of  armes,  where  peace  doth  ay 

remaine,' 
Said  he,  'and  battailes  none  are  to  be 

fought  ? 
As  for  loose  loves,  they'  are  vaane,  «nd 

vanish  into  nought.' 


LXIII 

*  O  let  me  not,'  cpoth  he, '  then  tome  againe 
Backe  to  the  world,  whose  joyes  so  fmitlesse 

are. 
But  let  me  heare  for  aie  in  peaoe  remaine, 
Or  stieight  way  on  that  laist  long  voiage 

fare. 
That  nothing  may  my  present  hope  empare.' 
'  That  may  not  be,'  said  he,  *  ne  maist  tfaon 

yitt 
Forgoe  that  royal  maides  bequeathed  care, 
Who  did  her  cause  into  thy  hand  oommitt. 
Till  from  her  cursed  foe  thou  have  her 

freely  quitt' 

LXIV 

*  Then  shall  I  soone,'  quoth  he, '  so  God  me 

grace, 
Abett  uiat  virgins  cause  disconsolate, 
And  shortly  back  retnrne  unto  this  place. 
To  walke  this  way  in  pilgrims  poore  estate. 
But  now  aread,  old  father,  why  of  late 
Didst  thou  behight  me  borne  of  English 

blood. 
Whom  all  a  Faeries  sonne  doen  nominate  ? ' 
'That  word  shall  I,'  said  he,  'avouchen 

good, 
Sith  to  thee  is  unknowne  the  cradle  of  thj 

brood. 

LXV 

'  For  well  I  wote,  thou  springst  from  andent 

race 
Of  Saxon  kinges,  that  have  with  mightie 

hand 
And  many  bloody  battailes  fought  in  place 
High  reard  their  royall  throne  in  Bntane 

land. 
And  vanquisht  them,  unable  to  withstand: 
From  thence  a  Faery  thee  unweeting  reft, 
There  as  thou  slepst  in  tender  swadliog 

band. 
And  her  base  Elfin  brood  there  for  thee 

left: 
Such  men  do  chaungelings  call,  so  chaungd 

by  Faeries  theft. 

LXVI 

'  Thenoe  she  thee  brought  into  this  Fseiy 

lend. 
And  in  an  heaped  furrow  did  thee  byde; 
Where  thee  a  ploughman  all  unweetiiig 

fond, 
As  he  his  toylesome  teme  that  way  did 

guyde. 
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And  brought  thee  up  in  plonghmaiia  state 

tobyde, 
Whereof  Georgos  he  thee  gave  to  name; 
mi  prickt  with  eouiage,  and  thy  forces 

piyde. 
To  Fary  court  thou  eam'st  to  aeeke  for 

fune. 
Aid  proye  thy  pmssaunt  armes,  as  seemes 

thee  bc»t  became.' 

LXVII 

'0  holy  sire/  quoth  he,  *  how  shall  I  qnight 
The  many  faYonrs  I  with  thee  have  f ownd, 
That  hast  my  name  and  nation  redd  aright. 
And  taught  the  way  that  does  to  heaven 

bownd?' 
Thia  nide,  adowne  he  looked  to  the  grownd, 
To  haye  retnnidy  but  dazed  were  lus  eyne, 
Tfarongh  passing  brightnes,  which  did  qnite 

eonfound 
His  feeble  sence,  and  too  exceeding  shyne: 
So  darke  are  earthly  thinges  compara  to 

things  divine. 

LXVIII 

At  last,  whenas  himself e  he  gan  to  fynd. 
To  Una  back  he  cast  him  to  retyre; 
Who  him  awaited  still  with  pensive  mynd. 
Gnat  thankes  and  goodly  meed  to  that 

good  syre 
He  thois  departii^  ff^^^t  for  his  paynes 

hyre. 
So  came  to  Una,  who  him  joyd  to  see. 
And  after  litle  rest,  gan  him  desyre, 
Of  her  adventore  myndf nil  for  to  bee. 
So  leave  thev  take  of  Ccelia  and  her  dangh- 

ters  three. 


CANTO  XI 

&•  feaigli*  witli  that  old  Dragon  figbfta 

Two  «jM  ineaanntly : 
Tbs  third,  him  ovartbrowos,  and  gayns 

Mbit  fioffiowi  Tictoiy. 


High  time  now  gan  it  wez  for  Una  fayre 
To  Uuake  of  those  her  captive  parents  deare, 
And  their  forwasted  kingdom  to  repayre: 
Whereto  whenas  they  now  approched  neare, 
With  hartie  wordes  her  knight  she  gan  to 

eheare, 
^  IB  her  modest  manor  thns  bespake: 
'  Deate  knight,  as  deare  as  ever  knight  was 

deare, 


That  all  these  sozrowes  suffer  for  my  sake, 
High  heven  behold  the  tedious  toyle,  ye  for 
me  take. 

II 

*  Now  are  we  come  unto  my  native  soyle, 
And  to  the  place,  where  all  our  perilles 

dwell; 
Here  hauntes  that  f  eend,  and  does  his  dayly 

spoyle; 
Therefore  henceforth  bee  at  your  keeping 

well, 
And  ever  ready  for  your  f oeman  f eU. 
The  sparke  of  noble  corage  now  awake, 
And  strive  your  excellent  selfe  to  exceU; 
That  shall  ye  evermore  renowmed  make 
Above  all  knights  on  earth,  that  batteall 

undertake.' 

Ill 

And  pointing  forth,  *  Lo  I  yonder  is,'  said 

she, 
'  The  brasen  towre,  in  which  my  parents 

deare 
For  dread  of  that  huge  feend  emprisond  be; 
Whom  I  from  far  see  on  the  walles  appeare. 
Whose  sight  my  feeble  soule  doth  greatly 

eheare: 
And  on  the  top  of  all  I  do  espve 
The   watchman  wayting  tydmgs  glad  to 

heare; 
That,  O  my  parents,  might  I  happily 
Unto  you  bring,  to  ease  you  of  your  misery!  * 

TV 

With  that  they  heard  a  roaring  hideous 

sownd, 
That  all  the  ayre  with  terror  filled  wyde, 
And  seemd  uneath  to  shake  the  stedfast 

g^und. 
Ef  tsoones  that  dreadf  ull  dragon  they  espyde. 
Where  stretcht  he  lay  upon  the  sunny  side 
Of  a  great  hill,  himself  e  like  a  great  hill. 
But  all  so  soone  as  he  from  far  descryde 
Those  glistring  armes,  that    heven  with 

light  did  fill. 
He  rousd  himselfe  full  blyth,  and  hastnod 

them  untilL 


Then  badd  the  knight  his  lady  yede  aloof. 
And  to  an  hill  her  selfe  withdraw  asyde, 
From  whence  she  might  behold  that  bat- 

tailles  proof. 
And  eke  be  saie  from  daunger  far  desczyde: 
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She  him  ohayd,  and  turnd  a  liUe  wjde. 
Now,  O  thoa  sacred  Muse,  most  learned 

dame, 
Fayre  jmpe  of  Phoebus,  and  his  aged  bryde, 
The  nourse  of  time  and  eyerlasting  £ame, 
That  warlike  handes  emioblest  with  inn 

mortall  name; 

VI 

O  gently  come  into  my  feeble  brest, 
Come  gently,  but  not  with  that  mightie  rage, 
Wherewith  the  martiall  troupes  thou  doest 

infest. 
And  hartes  of  great  heroSs  doest  enrage, 
That   nought   their    kindled  oorage  may 

aswage: 
Soone  as  thy  dteadfuU  ttompe  begiiu  to 

sownd, 
The  god  of  warre  with  his  flers  equipage 
Thou  doest  awake,  sleepe  never  he  so  sownd, 
And  scared  nations  doest  with  horror  steme 

astownd. 

VII 

Fayre  goddesse,  lay  that  furious  fitt  as^de, 
Till  I  of  waires  and  bloody  Mars  doe  sing. 
And  BrvtoD  fieldes  with  oarazin  blood  be- 

Kmg, 
That  with  their  horror  heyen  and  earth  did 

ring, 
A  worke  of    labour    long,  and  endlesse 

prayse: 

But  now  a  while  lett  downe  that  haughtie 

string. 
And  to  my  tunes  thy  second  tenor  rayse. 
That  I  this  man  of  GkxL  his  godly  armes 

may  blaze. 

vin 

By  this  the  dreadfull  beast  drew  nigh  to 

hand, 
Halfe  flying  and  half e  footing  in  his  haste. 
That  with  his  largenesse  measured  much 

land. 
And  made  wide  shadow  under  his  huge 

waste; 
As  mountaine  doth  the  yalley  oyercaste. 
Approching  nigh,  he  reared  high  afore 
His  body  monstrous,  horrible,  and  yaste, 
"Which,  to  increase  his  wondrous  greatnes 

more, 
Was  swoln  with  wrath^  and  poyson,  and  with 

bloody  gore. 


IX 

And  oyer,  all  with  brasen  scales  was  armd. 
Like  ]^ted  cote  of  Steele,  so  coached  neare. 
That  nought  mote  perce,  ne  might  his  corse 

bee  harmd 
With  dint  of  swerd,  nor  push  of  pointed 

speare: 
Which  as  an  eagle,  seeing  pray  appeare, 
His  aery  plumes  doth  rouze,  full  mdely 

dight. 
So  shaked  he,  that  horror  was  to  heare: 
For  as  the  clashing  of  an  armor  bright, 
Sueh  noyse  his  roused  scales  did  send  unto 

the  knight. 


[is  flagsy  winges,  when  forth  he  did  dii 

pfiiy, 
Were  like  two  sayles,  in  which  the  hollow 

wynd 
Is  gathered  full,  and  worketh  speedy  way: 
And  eke  the  pennes,  that  did  his  pineons 

bynd. 
Were  like  mayne-yardes,  with  flying  canyas 

lynd. 
With  which  whenas  him  list  the  ayre  to 

beat. 
And  there  by  force  unwonted  passage  f ynd. 
The  olowdes  before  him  fledd  for  tarot 

great, 
And  all  the  hevens  stood  still,  amaaed  witii 

his  threat. 

XI 

His  huge  long  tayle,  wownd  up  in  hundred 

foldes, 
Does  oyersprod  his  long  bras-ecaly  back. 
Whose  wreathed  bou^tes  when  eyer  he 

unfoldes. 
And    thick  entangled  knots  adown  does 

slack, 
Bespotted  as  with  shieldes  of  red  and  Uadcey 
It  Bweepeth  all  the  land  behind  him  farre. 
And  of  three  furlongs  does  but  litle  lacke; 
And  at  the  point  two  stinees  in  fixed  aire. 
Both  deadly  sharp,  that  ^arpest  Steele  ex- 

ceeden  farr. 

XII 

But  stinges  and  sharpest  Steele  did  far  ex- 
ceed 

The  sharpnesse  of  his  cruel  rending  da wes: 

Dead  was  it  sure,  as  sure  as  death  in  deed. 

What  eyer  thing  does  touch 
pawes, 
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Or  what  within  his  reach  he  ever  diawes. 
But  his  moet  hideouB  head  my  toncpie  to 

teU 
Bom  tremble;  for   his   deepe  deTooring 

jawes 
Wjde  gapedy  like  the  griesly  moath  of 

Tlmmgh  which  into  his  darke  abysse  all 
xavinfelL 

XIII 

And,  that  more  wondions  was,  in  either 

jaw 
Three  ranekes  of  yion  teeth  enraunged 

were, 
In  which  yett  trickling  Uood  and  gobbets 

raw 
Of  hte  devoured  bodies  did  appeare, 
That  sight  thereof  bredd  eoia  congealed 

feare: 
Which  to  increase,  and  all  atonee  to  kill, 
A  doDd  of  smooth^nng  smoke  and  snlphnre 


Oat  of  his  stinking  gorge  forth  steemed 

That  all  the  ajre  about  with  smoke  and 
stench  did  filL 

XIV 

His  blazmg  ejee,  like  two  bright  shining 

Did  borne  with  wrath,  and  sparkled  living 

As  two  raoad  beaeons,  sett  in  open  fieldes. 
Send  forth  their  flames  fax  of  to  every 

afayre. 
And  warning  give,  that  enimies  oonspyre 
With  fire  ain  sword  the  region  to  invade; 
So  fiam'd  his  eyne  with  rage  and  rancorous 

yre: 
Bat  far  within,  as  in  a  hollow  glade. 
Those  glaring  lampes  were  sei^  that  made 

adreiMfnll  shade. 

XV 

So  dreadfully  he  towaides  him  did  pas, 
Foreliftiiig  up  a  loft  his  speckled  brest. 
And  often  bounding  on  tbe  brused  gras. 
As  for  great  joyaunce  of   his  newcome 

Eft«rt  g«  «l,«me.  bi.  haughty 

ereat, 
As  ehaaffed  bore  his  bristles  doth  npreare. 
And  aboke  his  scales  to  battaile  ready 

diest, 


That  made  the   Redcrosse  Knight  nigh 

ouake  for  feare. 
As  bidaing  bold  def yaunce  to  his  f oeman 


neare. 


XVI 


The  knight  gan  fayrely  couch  his  steady 

apeare, 
And  fieraely    ran  at    him  with  rigorous 

might: 
The  pointed  Steele,  arriving  rudely  theare. 
His  harder  hyde  would  nether  perce  nor 

bight, 
But,  glauncing  by,  foorth  passed  forward 

right: 
Tet,  sore  amoved  with  so  puissaunt  push. 
The  wrathfull  beast  about  him  tumea  light. 
And  him  so  mdelv,  passing  by,  did  brush 
With  his  long  tayle,  that  horse  and  man  to 

ground  did  rush. 

xvn. 

Both  horse  and  man  up  lightly  rose  againe. 
And  fiesh  encounter  towi^ea  him  addreat: 
But  th'  ydle  stroke  yet  backe  recoyld  in 

vaine. 
And  found  no  place  his  deadly  point  to  rest. 
Exceeding  raee  enflam'd  the  furious  beast. 
To  be  aveiufed  of  so  great  despight; 
For  never  &lt  his  imperceable  brest 
So  wondrous  force  from  lumd  of  living 

wight; 
Yet  had  ne  prov'd  the  powre  of  many  a 

puissant  knight 

xvin 

Then,  with   his  waving  wings  displayed 

wyde. 
Himself e  up  high  he  lifted  from  the  nound. 
And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  oivyde 
The  yielding  ayre,  which  nigh  too  feeble 

found 
Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  unsound, 
To  beare  so  great  a  weight:  he,  cutting 

way 
With  his  broad  sayles,  about  him  soared 

round; 
At  last,  low  stouping  with  unweldy  sway, 
Snatcht  up  both  horse  and  man,  to  beare 

them  quite  away. 

XIX 

Long   he    them   bore  above  the  subject 

plaine. 
So  &r  as  ewghen  bow  a  shaft  may  send. 
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Till  struggling  strong  did  him  at  last  con^ 

Btraine 
To  let  them  downe  before  hb  flightes  end: 
As  ha^;ard  hauke,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowle,  above  his  hable  might, 
His  wearie  pounces  all  in  vaine  doth  spend 
To  trusse  the  pray  too  heavy  for  his  flight; 
Which,  commmg  down  to  ground,  does  tree 

it  selfe  by  fight. 

XX 

He  so  disseized  of  bis  gryping  grosse. 
The  knight    his   thriUant    speare   againe 


In  his  bras-plated  body  to  embosse, 

And  three  mens  strength  unto  the  stroake 

he  layd; 
Wherewith  the  stiffe   beame  quaked,  as 

affrayd. 
And  glauncing  from  his  soaly  necke,  did 

glyde 
Close  under  his  left  wing,  then  broad  dis- 

phiyd. 
The  percing  Steele  there  wrought  a^wound 

full  wyde. 
That  with  the  uncouth  smart  the  monster 

lowdly  cryde. 

XXI 

He  cryde,  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  rore. 
When  wintry  storme  his  wrathful  wreek 

does  threat; 
The  rolling  billowes  beat  the  ragged  shore. 
As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her 

seat, 
And  greedy  gulfe  does  gape,  as  he  would 

eat 
His  neighbour  element  in  his  revenge: 
Then  gin  the  blustring  brethren  boldly  threat. 
To  move  the  world  from  off  his  stedfast 

henge. 
And  boystrous  battaile  make,  each  other  to 

avenge. 

XXII 

The  steely  head  stuck  fMst  still  in  his  flesh, 
Till  with  his  cruell  clawes  he  snatcht  the 

wood, 
And  quite  a  sunder  broke.    Forth  flowed 

fresh 
A  gushing  river  of  blaeke  gory  blood. 
That  drowned  all  the  land,  whereon  he 

stood: 
The  streame  thereof  would  drive  a  water- 

miU. 


Trebly  augmented  was  his 

With  latter  sence  of  his  deepe  rooted  ill. 
That  flames  of  fire  he  threw  forth 
his  large  nosethriL 

XXIII 

His  hideous  tayle  tl)|Bn  hurled  he  aboat. 
And    therewith  all  enwrapt   the 

thyes 
Of  his  froth-fomy  steed,  whose   eonrage 

stout 
Striving  to  loose  the  knotty  that  fisat 

^^...^^..^ 

plyes. 
That  to  the  ground  he  is  perfovee  eon- 

straynd 
To  throw  lus  ryder:  who  can  quickly  ryae 
Ftma  of  the  earth,  with  durty  blood  dis- 

taynd. 
For  that  reprochf  ull  fall  right  fbwly  lie 

diadaynd. 

XXIV 

And  f ercelv  tooke  his  trenchand  blade  in 

hand. 
With  which  he  stroke  so  furiooa  and  so 

fell. 
That  nothing  seemd  the  puissaunce  ooold 

withstand: 
Upon  his  crest  the  hardned  yron  fell; 
But  his  more  hardned  erest  waa  armd  so 

well. 
That  deeper  dint  therein  it  would  not  nuike ; 
Tet  so  extremely  did  the  bnffe  him  cniell. 
That  from  thenceforth  he  shund  the  like  to 

take. 
But,  when  he  saw  them  come,  he  did  tfaeoi 

still  forsake. 

XXV 

The  knight  was  wroth  to  see  his  stroke  be- 

guyid, 

And  smot  againe  with  more  outrageous 

might; 
But  backe  againe  the  sparding  Steele  rc» 

coyld. 
And  left  not  any  marke  where  it  did  light. 
As  if  in  adamant  rocke  it  had  beene  pight. 
The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  womid. 
And  of  so  fierce  and  forcible  despight. 
Thought  with  his  winges  to  stye  above  the 

ground; 
But  his  late  woonded  wing  unserviceable 

found. 
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XXVI 

TIkii,  fan  of  griefe  and  angnish  yehement, 
He  lowdl J  farayd,  that  like  was  neyer  heard, 
And  from  his  wide  deyouring  oyen  sent 
A  flake  of  fire,  that,  flashing  in  his  heard, 
Him  all  amazd,  and  almost  made  afeard: 
The  floorching  flame  sore  swinged  all  his 

face, 
Ajid  through  his  armour  all  his  body  seard, 
That  he  ooold  not  endnre  so  crueU  cace, 
But  thought  his  armes  to  leaye,  and  helmet 

to  vnlaoe. 

XXVII 

Not  tbjt^^  eh^npion  «f  the  «.ti,«e 

Whom  &mons  poetes  Terse  so  much  doth 

vannt, 
Aod  hadi  for  twelye  hoge  laboors  high  ex- 
told, 
So  many  fories  and  sharpe  fits  did  haunt. 
When  him  the  poysonea  garment  did  en- 

channt. 
With  Centaures  blood  and  bloody  verses 

ehannd, 
As  did  this  knight  twelye  thousand  dolours 

damit, 
^^mhh  fyrie  Steele  now  burnt,  that  erst  him 

armd. 
That  erst  him  goodly  armd,  now  most  of 

all  him  harmd. 

xxvin 

Fijnt,  wearie,  sore,   emboyled,  gxieyed, 

brent 
With  beat,  toyle,  wounds,  armes,  smart, 

and  inward  fire. 
That  nerer  man  such  mischief  es  did  tox^ 

ment; 
I^ttth  better  were,  death  did  he  oft  desire. 
But  death  will  never  come,  when  needes 

require. 
Whom  80  diamavd  when  that  bis  foe  be- 

^e  east  to  suffer  him  no  more  respire, 
Bot  gan  his  sturdy  steme  about  to  weld, 
Aad  him  so  stronely  stroke,  that  to  the 
ground  him  fold. 

xxix 

It  fortmied  (as  fayre  it  then  befell,) 
Behjmd  his  badLe,  unweeting,  where   he 

vH  avaeient  time  there  was  a  springing  well, 
Inm  which  fast  trickled  forth  a  sihrer  flood, 


FuU  of  great  vertues,  and  for  med'cine 

good. 
Whylome,  before  that  cursed  dragon  got 
That  happy  land,  and  all  with  innocent 

blood 
Defyld  those  sacred  waves,  it  rightly  hot 
The  Well  of  Life,  ne  yet  his  yertues  had 

forgot. 

XXX 

For  unto  life  the  dead  it  could  restore, 
And  guilt  of  sinfuU  crimes  cleane  wash 

away; 
Those  that  with  sicknesse  were  infected 

sore 
It  could  recure,  and  aged  long  decay 
Renew,  as  one  were  borne  that  very  day. 
Both  Silo  this,  and  Jordan,  did  excell. 
And  th'  English  Bath,  and  eke  the  German 

Span, 
Ne  can  Cephise,  nor  Hebrus  match  this 

well: 
Into  the  same  the  knight  back  overthrowen 

felL 

XXXI 

Now  gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  steepe 
His  fierie  face  in  billowes  of  the  west. 
And  his  faint  steedes  watred  in  ocean  deepe. 
Whiles  from  their  joumall  labours  they  aid 

rest. 
When  that  inf  email  monster,  having  kest 
His  wearie  foe  into  that  living  well, 
Can  high  adyaunoe  his  broad  discoloured 

brest 
Above  his  wonted  pitch,  with  countenance 

feU, 
And  dapt  his  yron  wings,  as  victor  he  did 

dweU. 

XXXII 

Which  when  his  pensive  lady  saw  from 

forre, 
Great  woe  and  sorrow  did  her  soule  assay, 
As  weening  that  the  sad  end  of  the  warre. 
And  gan  to  highest  God  entirely  pray. 
That  feared  chaunce  from  her  to  tume 

away: 
With  folded  hands,  and  knees  fuU  lowly 

bent, 
AU  night  shoe  watcht,  ne  once  adowne 

would  lay 
Her  dainty  limbs  in  her  sad  dreriment. 
But  praying  still  did  wake,  and  waking  did 

lament. 
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XXXIII 

The  morrow  next  gan  earely  to  appeare, 
That  Titan  rose  to  nuine  hia  daily  raoe; 
But  earely,  ere  the  morrow  next  gan  reare 
Out  of  the  8ea  faire  Titans  deawy  face, 
Up  rose  the  gentle  virgin  from  her  place. 
And  looked  ail  about,  u  she  might  spy 
Her  loYed  knight  to  move  his  manly  pace: 
For  she  had  great  doubt  of  his  safety, 
Since  late  she  saw  him  fall  before  his  enimy. 

XXXIV 

At  last  she  saw,  where  he  upstarted  brave 
Out  of  the  well,  wherein  he  drenched  lay: 
As  eagle  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave, 
Where  he  hath  lefte  his  plumes  all  hory 

And  deokt  himselfe  with  fethers  yonthly 

gay» 

Like  eyas  hauke  up  mounts  unto  the  skies, 
His  newly  budded  pineons  to  assay. 
And  merveiles  at  hun  selfe,'Btil  as  he  flies: 
So  new  this  new-borne  knight  to  batteU  new 
did  rise. 

XXXV 

Whom  when  the  damned  feend  so  fresh 

did  spy, 
No  wonder  if  he  wondred  at  the  sight. 
And  doubted,  whether  his  late  enimy 
It  were,  or  other  new  supplied  knight. 
He,  now  to  prove  his  late  renewed  might. 
High  brandishing  his  bright  deaw-buming 

blade, 
Upon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smite, 
That  to  the  scull  a  yawning  wound  it  made: 
The  deadly  dint  his  dulled  sences  all  dis- 

maid. 

XXXVI 

I  wote  not  whether  the  revenging  Steele 
Were  hardned  with  that  holy  water  dew, 
Wherein  he  fell,  or  sharper  edge  did  feele, 
Or  his  baptized  hands  now  greater  grew, 
Or  other  secret  vertue  did  ensew; 
Els  never  could  the  force  of  fleshly  arme, 
Ne  molten  mettall,  in  his  blood  embrew: 
For  till  that  stownd  could  never  wight  him 

harme. 
By  subtilty,  nor  slight,  nor   might,  nor 

mighty  charme. 

XXXVII 

The  cruell  wound  enraged  him  so  sore. 
That  loud  he  yeUed  for  exceeding  paine; 


As  hundred  ramping  Hons  seemd  to  rore, 
Whom  ravenous  hunger  did  thereto  ca^ 

straine: 
Then  gan  he  tosse  aloft  his  stretched  traine. 
And  therewith  scourge  the  bozome  aire  so 

sore. 
That  to  his  force  to  yielden  it  was  tame; 
Ne  ought  his  sturdy  strokes  might  stsuid 

afore. 
That  high  trees  overthrew,  and  rocks  in 

peeoes  tore. 

xxxvni 

The  same  advauncing  high  above  his  head, 
With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  rode  him 

smott. 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken 

dead, 
Ne  living  wight  would  have  him  life  behott: 
The  mortall  sting  his  angry  needle  shott 
Quite  throuffh  his  shield,  and  in  his  shonlder 

aetLBO, 
Where  fast  it  stucke,  ne  would  thereout  be 

gott: 
The  grief  e  thereof  him  wondrous  sore  dis- 

easd, 
Ne  miffht  his  rancling  paine  with  patiencs 

oe  appeasd. 

XXXIX 

But  yet  more  mindfull  of  his  honour  dears 
Then  of  the  grievous  smart,  which  him  did 

wring. 
From  loathed  soile  he  can  him  lightly  rears, 
And  strove  to  loose  the  far  in  fixed  sting: 
Which  when  in  vaine  he  tryde  with  strug- 

with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  k 

hefte, 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty 

string 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  quite  a  sonder  clefte; 
Five  joints  thereof  he  hewd,  and  but  the 

stump  him  lefte. 

XL 

Hart  cannot  thin^e,  what  outrage  and  what 

cries. 
With  fowle  enf ouldred  smoake  and  flashipg  i 

fire. 
The  hell-bred  beast  threw  forth  nnto  the 

skies. 
That  all  was  covered  with  darknesse  dire:    ' 
Then  fraught  with  rancour,  and  engorged 

yre, 
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He  cart  at  onoe  him  to  avenge  for  all, 
And  gathering  up  hinuelfe  out  of  the  mire 
With  his  unoYen  winfi^s,  did  fiercely  fall 
Upon  his  sunne-bright  shield,  and  grypt  it 
fast  vrithalL 

XLI 

Much  was  the  man  encombred  with  his 

hold. 
In  f eare  to  lose  his  weapon  in  his  paw, 
Ke  wist  yett  how  his  talaunts  to  unfold; 
For  har&r  was  from  Cerberus  greedy  jaw 
To  plucke  a  bone,  then  from  his  cruell  claw 
To  reaye  by  strength  the  griped  gage  away: 
Thrise  he  assayd  it  from  nis  foote  to  draw, 
And  thrise  in  yaine  to  draw  it  did  assay; 
It  booted  nought  to  thinke  to  robbe  him  of 

his  pray. 

XLII 

Tbo,  when  he  saw  no  power  might  preyaile. 
His  trusty  sword  he  cald  to  his  lart  aid. 
Wherewith  he  fiersly  did  his  foe  assaile, 
And  double  blowes  about  him  stoutly  laid, 
Ihat  glanneinff  fire  out  of  the  yron  plaid. 
As  sparekles  nom  the  andyile  use  to  fly, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedg  are 

swaid; 
Therewith  at  lart  he  forrt  him  to  unty 
One  of  his  grasping  f eete,  him  to  defend 

thereby. 

XLni 

The  other  foote,  fast  fixed  on  his  shield, 
Whenas  no  strength  nor  stroks  mote  him 

constzaine 
To  loose,  ne  yet  the  warlike  pledg  to  yield. 
He  smott  thereat  with  aU  his  might  and 

maine, 
Thrt  nought  so  wondrous  puisihranoe  might 

sustains: 
Upon  the  joint  the  lucky  Steele  did  li£[ht,^ 
Aod  made  such  way,  that  hewd  it  qmte  in 

twaine: 
The  paw  yett  missed  not  his  minisht  might, 
But  hong  still  on  the  shield,  as  it  at  first 

was  pight. 

XUV 

For  griefe  thereof,  and  divelish  despight. 
From  his  infemaU  foumace  forth  he  threw 
Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  heyens 

light, 
£orold  in  duskish  smoke  and  brimstone 

Uew; 


As  bummff  Aetna  from  his  boylin^  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flames,  and  rockes  m  peeoes 

broke. 
And  ragged  ribs  of  mountaines  molten  new, 
Enwrapt  in  eoleblacke  elowds  and  filthy 

smoke. 
That  al  the  land  with  stench,  and  heyen 

with  horror  choke. 

XLV 

The  heate  whereof,  and  harmefull  pesti- 
lence, 
So  soro  him  noyd,  that  f orst  him  to  rotiro 
A  litle  baokeward  for  his  best  defence, 
To  save  his  body  from  the  scorohing  fibre, 
Which  he  from  hellish  entraUes  did  ex- 
pire. 
It  chaunst  (Eternall  God  that  ehaunce  did 

guide) 
As  he  recoiled  backeward,  in  the  miro 
His  nigh  foroweried  feeble  feet  did  slide. 
And  cbwne  he  fell,  with  dread  of  shame 
soro  terrifide. 

XLVI 

Thero  g^w  a  goodly  troe  him  f airo  beside, 
Looden  with  fruit  and  apples  rosy  redd, 
As  they  in  pure  yermilion  had  beene  dide. 
Whereof  great  yertues  oyer  all  wero  redd: 
For  happy  life  to  all  which  thereon  f edd. 
And  life  eke  everlasting  did  befall: 
Great  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  stedd 
With  his  Almighty  hand,  and  did  it  call 
The  Troe  of  Life,  the  crime  of  our  first 
fathers  fall. 

XLVII 

In  all  the  world  like  was  not  to  be  f ownd, 
Save  in  that  soile,  where  all  good  things  did 

grow, 
And  freely  sprong  out  of   the  fruitfull 

grownd, 
As  incorrupted  Naturo  did  them  sow. 
Till  that  dredd  dragon  all  did  overthrow. 
Another  like  fairo  troe  eke  grevr  thereby, 
Whereof  who  so  did  eat,  ef  tsoones  did  know 
Both  good  and  ill:  O  moumfuU  memory  I 
That  tree  through  one  mans  fault  hath  doen 

us  all  to  dy. 

XLvm 

From  that  first  tree  forth  flowd,  as  from  a 

well, 
A  trickling  streame  of  balme,  most  sovcr- 
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And  dainty  deaie,  which  on  the  ground  still 

fell, 
And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plaine. 
As  it  had  deawed  bene  with  timely  nune: 
Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment 

gave, 
And  deadly  wounds  could  heale,  and  reare 

againe 
The  sencelease    cotse  appointed    for  the 

grave. 
Into  that  same  he  fell:  which  did  from 

death  him  save. 

XLIX 

For  nigh  thereto  the  ever  damned  beast 
Durst  not   approch,  for    he  was  deadly 

made, 
And  al  that  life  preserved  did  detest: 
Tet  he  it  oft  adventur'd  to  invade. 
By  this  the  drouping  day-light  gan  to  fade. 
And  yield  his  rowme  to  sad  succeeding 

night, 
Who  with  her  sable  mantle  gan  to  shade 
The  isuce  of  earth,  and  wayes  of  living 

wight. 
And  high  her  burning  toreh   set   up  in 

heaven  bright. 


When  gentle  Una  saw  the  second  fall 

Of  her  deare  knight,  who,  weary  of  long 

fight, 
And  faint  through  losse  of  blood,  moov'd 

not  at  all, 
But  lay  as  in  a  dreame  of  deepe  delight, 
Besmeard  with  pretious  balme,  whose  vertu- 

ous  might 
Did  heale  his  woundes,  and  scorching  heat 

alay, 
Againe  she  stricken  was  with  sore  affright. 
And  for  his  safetie  gan  devoutly  pray. 
And  watch  the  noyous  night,  and  wait  for 

joyous  day. 

LI 

The  joyous  day  gan  early  to  appeare, 
And  favre  Aurora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  her  self  e  to  reare. 
With  rosy  cheekes,  for  shame  as  blushing 

red; 
Her  golden  locks  for  hast  were  loosely 

shed 
About  her  eares,  when  Una  her  did  marke 
Clymbe   to  her  charet,  all  with  flowers 

spred, 


From  heven  high  to  chace  the  chaareleage 

darke; 
With    mery  note    her    lowd    salutes  the 

mounting  larke. 

LII 

Then  freshly  up  arose  the  doughty  knight. 
All  healed  of  his  hurts  and  woundes  wide. 
And  did  himself  e  to  battaile  ready  dight; 
Whose  early  foe  awaiting  him  beside 
To  have  devourd,  so  soone  as  day  he  spjde. 
When  now  he  saw  himself e  so  freshly  reare. 
As  if  late  fight  had  nought  him  damnifyde. 
He  woze  dismaid,  and  gan  his  fate  to  f eare ; 
Nathlesse  with  wonted  ra^  he  him   ad- 
vaunced  neare. 

LIII 

And  in  his  first  encounter,  gaping  wyde. 
He  thought  attonce  him  to  have  swallowd 

quight. 
And  rusht  upon  him  with  outragious  pryde; 
Who  him  rencoontring  fierce,  as  hanke  in 

flight. 
Perforce    rebutted    backe.     The    weapon 

bright,    . 
Taking  advantage  of  his  open  jaw. 
Ran  through  his  mouth  with  so  importune 

might. 
That  deepe  emperst  his  darksom  hollow 

maw. 
And,  back  retyrd,  his  life  blood  forth  with 

aU  did  draw. 

LIV 

So  downe  he  fell,  and  forth  his  life  did 
breath. 

That  vanisht  into  smoke  and  doudes  swift; 

So  downe  he  fell,  that  th'  earth  hixn  under- 
neath 

Did  grone,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift; 

So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  dift. 

Whose  false  f oundaoion  waves  have  washt 
away, 

With  dreadfull  poyse  is  from  the  mayne- 
land  rift. 

And,  rolling  downe,  great  Neptune  doth 
dismay; 

So  downe  he  fell,  and  like  an  heaped  moun- 
taine  lay. 

LV 

The  knight  him  self e  even  trembled  at  his 

fall. 
So  huge  and  horrible  a  masse  it  seemd; 
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And  his  daue  lady,  that  beheld  it  all, 
Duztt  not  approeh  for  diead  which  she 

miadeeind; 
But  yet  at  last,  whenas  the  direfall  feend 
She  saw  not  stine,  of-shakine  vaine  a£Eright, 
She  nieher  drew,  and  saw  that  joyous  end: 
Then  God  she  piraysd,  and  thankt  her  f aith- 

fnll  knif  ht, 
That  had  atchiOTde  so  great  a  oonqnest  by 
might. 


CANTO  XII 

Wnm  Una  to  the  RaderoMe  Kalflifc 

Beboutbed  la  with  Jqy: 
Though  fklM  Doflin,  it  to  barro. 

Her  fabo  aMghtaa  doa  implogr. 

•I 

RbholdI  I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand, 
To  whieh  I  meane  my  wearie  course  to 

bend; 
Vere  themaine  shete,  and  beare  up  with  the 

land. 
The  which  afore  is  fayrly  to  be  kend. 
And  seemeth  safe  from  storms  that  may 

offend: 
Tbere  this  fayre  virgin,  wearie  of  her  way, 
Most  landed  bee,  now  at  her  joumeyes  end ; 
There  eke  my  feeble  barke  a  while  may 

Tul  mery  wynd  and  weather  call  her  thence 
away. 

n 

Sesisely  had  Fhobus  in  the  glooming  east 
Tett  harnessed  his  f^rie-f ootod  teeme, 
Ne  reard   above   uie  earth  his    flaming 


When  the  last   deadly  smoke  aloft   did 

steeme, 
Hist  signe  oi  last  outbreathed  life  did 

seeme 
Uoto  the  watchman  on  the  castle  wall; 
Who  thereby  dead  that  balef  ull  beast  did 

deeme. 
And  to  his  lord  and  lady  lowd  gan  call, 
To  tell,  how  he  had  seene  the  dngons  fataU 

lalL 

in 

rpnse  with  hasfy  joy,  and  feeble  speed. 
That  sged  syre,  the  lord  of  all  that  land, 
And  looked  forth,  to  weet  if  trew  indeed 
Thofe  tjdinges  were,  as  he  did  understand: 


Which  whttias  trew  by  tryalLhe  out  fond, 
He  badd  tq^opwuyrjAe^his  liaraseh  gate, 
Which  long  time  had  beene  shut,  and  out 

of  hend     •  *     '  •  ..^       :  •  ' 
Proela;fined' joy  and  peace  *tliHragli  aU  his 

state; 
For  dead  now  was  their  foe,  which  them 

forrayed  late. 

IV 

Then  gan  triumphant  trompets  sownd  on 

ny©> 
That  sent  to  heven  the  ecchoed  report 

Of  their  new  joy,  and  happie  victory 

Gainst  him,  that  had  tnem  long  oppreBt 

with  tort. 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort. 
Then  all  the  people,  as  in  solemne  feast^ 
To  him  assembled  with  one  full  consort, 
Rejoycing  at  the  fall  of  that  great  beast, 
From  whose  eternall  bondage  now  they 

wero  roleast. 


Forth  came  that  anncient  lord  and  aged 

queene, 
Arayd  in  antique    robes    downs    to    the 

grownd, 
And  sad  habiliments  right  well  beseene: 
A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  rownd 
Of  sage  and  sober  peros,  all  gravely  gownd; 
Whom  far  beforo  did  march  a  good^  band 
Of  tall  young  men,  all  hable  armes  to 

sownd; 
But  now  they  lanrell  braunches  boro  in 

hand. 
Glad  signe  of  victory  and  peace  in  all  their 

und. 

VI 

Unto  that  doughtie  conquerour  they  came, 
And  him  before  themselves  prostrating  low, 
Their  lord  and  patrone  loud  did  him  pro- 

clame, 
And  at  his  .feet  their  lawrell  boughes  did 

throw. 
Soone  after  them,  all  dauncing  on  a  row, 
The  comely  virgins  came,  with  girlands 

digbt, 
As  frosh  as  flowres  in  medow  greene  doe 

grow, 
When  morning    deaw  upon  their  leaves 

doth  light: 
And  in  their  buEindes  sweet  timbrels  all  u{>> 

held  on  hight. 
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VII      ^ 

And  theiB^Defore,  thft  fir  ^  cidldren  yong 
Their  wanton  sportea  anA  childish  mirth 

And  td.  .th«  ivAyd^Bs  ^widiit^  iymhrels 

song, 
In  well  attuned  notes,  a  joyons  lay. 
And  made  delightfull  musick  all  the  way, 
Untill  they  came  where  that  faire  virgin 

stood. 
As  fayre  Diana,  in  fresh  sommers  day, 
Beholdes  her  nymphes  enranng'd  in  shady 

wood. 
Some  wrestle,  some  do  mn,  some  bathe  in 

christail  flood; 

vni 

So  she  beheld  those  maydens  meriment 
With  chearefull  vew;   who,  when  to  her 

they  came, 
Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  hum- 

blesse  bent. 
And  her  ador'd  by  honorable  name. 
Lifting  to  heven  tier  everlasting  fame: 
Then  on  her   head    they  sett  a  girlond 

greene. 
And  crowned  her  twixt  earnest  and  twizt 

game; 
Who,  in  her  self-resemblance  well  beseene, 
Did  seeme,  such  as   she  was,  a  goodly 

maiden  queene. 

IX 

And  after  all  the  raskall  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rablement. 
To  see  the  face  of  that  victorious  man; 
Whom  all  admired,  as  from  heaven  sent, 
And  gazd  upon  with  gapiiu^  wonderment. 
But  when   they  came  where   that   dead 

dragon  lay, 
Stretcht  on  the  ground  in  monstrous  large 

extent, 
The  sight  with  ydle  feare  did  them  dis- 
may, 
Ne  durst  approch  him  nigh,  to  touch,  or 
once  assay. 


Some  feard^  and  fledd;   some  feard,  and 

well  it  faynd; 
One,  that  would  wiser  seeme  then  all  the 

rest, 
Wamd  him  not  touch,  for  yet  perhaps  re- 

maynd 
Some  lingring  life  within  his  hoUow  brest, 


Or  in  his  wombe  mi^t  Inrke  some  hiddea 

nest 
Of  many  dragonettes,  his  fruitfnll  seede; 
Another  saide,  that  in  his  eyes  did  rest 
Yet  sparckling  fyre,  and  boidd  thereof  take 

heed; 
Another  said,  he  saw  him  move  his  eyes 

indeed. 

XI 

One  mother,  whenas  her  f oolehardy  chyld 
Did  come  to  neare,  and  with  his  talants 


Halfe  dead  through  feare,  her  litle  babe 

revyld. 
And  to  her  goesibs  gan  in  oounsell  say: 
*  How  can  I  tell,  but  that  his  talants  may 
Yet  scratch  my  sonne,  or  rend  his  tender 

hand?' 
So    diversly  them   selves  in  vaine   they 

fray; 

Whiles  some  more  bold,  to  measure  him 

nigh  stand. 
To  prove  how  many  acres  he  did  spared  ol 

land. 

xn 

ThoB   flocked   all  the   folke  him  rownd 

about. 
The  whiles  that  hoarie  king,  with  all  hii 

traine, 
Being  arrived  where  that  champion  stout 
After  his  foes  def easaunce  did  remaine, 
Him  goodly  greetes,  and  fayre  does  enter- 

tayne 
With  prinoely  gifts  of  yvory  and  gold. 
And  thousand  thankes  him  yeems  for  all 

his  peine: 
Then  when  his  daughter  deare  he  does  be- 
hold. 
Her  dearely  doth  imbraoei  and  kissetfa 
manifold. 

xni 

And  after  to  his  pallaoe  he  them  bringes, 
With  shaumes,  and   trompets,  and  with 

clarions  sweet; 
And  all  the  way  the  joyous  people  singes^ 
And  with  their  garments  strowes  the  paved 

street; 
Whence  mounting  up,  they  fynd  purvey* 

annce  meet 
Of  all  that  royall  princes  court  became, 
And  all  the  floore  was  underneath  their 

feet 
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Bespredd  with   costly  scarlott   of   great 

name, 
On  which  they  lowly  sitt,  and  fitting  pur- 


XIV 

What  needes  me  tell  their  feast  and  goodly 

goize. 
In  which  was  nothing  riotons  nor  vaine  ? 
What  needes  of  dainty  dishes  to  devize, 
Of  comely  services,  or  conrtly  trayne  ? 
My  narrow  leaves  cannot  in  them  contayne 
The  large  disconrse  of  roiall  princes  state. 
Yet  was  their  manner  then  out  hare  and 

playne: 
For  th   antique  world  ezcesse  and  pryde 

did  hat»; 
Such  proud  luxurious  pompe  is  swollen  up 

bntlsite. 

XV 

Then,  when  with  meates  and  drinkes  of 

every  kinde 
Their  fervent  appetites  they  quenched  had. 
That  auncient  lord  gan  fit  occasion  finde, 
Of  atiannge  adventures,  and  of  perils  sad. 
Which  in  his  travell  him  befaUen  had, 
For  to  demaond  of  his  renowmed  guest: 
Who  then  with  utt'ranoe  grave,  said  coun- 

t'nance  sad. 
From  povnt  to  poynt,  as  is  before  ezprest, 
Di«J»t  his  ToVsge  long,  a«coidii>g  L>  t^ 

quest. 

XVI 

Great  pleasure,  mixt  with  pittifull  regard, 
That  godly  king  and  queene  did  passion- 

Whyles  thev  his  pittifuU  adventures  heard. 
That  oft  they  did  lament  his   lucklesse 

state. 
And  often  blame  the  too  importune  fate, 
That  heapd  on  him  so  many   wrathf uU 


For  never  gentle  knight,  as  he  of  late. 
So  toned  was  in  Fortunes  cruell  freakes; 
And  all  the  while  salt  teares  bedeawd  the 
hearers  eheaks. 


xvn 


Then  aayd  the  royall  pere  in  sober  wise: 
*  Deare  sonne,  great  beene  the  evils  which 

ye  bore 
From  nrst  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise. 
That  I  note  whether  praise  or  pitty  more: 


For  never  living  man,  I  weene,  so  sore 
In  sea  of  deadly  daungers  was  distrest; 
But  since  now  safe  ye  seised  have  the  shore. 
And  well  arrived  are,  (High  God  be  blest  I) 
Let  us  devize  of  ease  and  everlasting  rest.' 

XVIII 

*  Ah  !  dearest  lord,'  said  then  that  doughty 

knight, 
'  Of  ease  or  rest  I  may  not  yet  devize; 
For  by  the  faith  which  I  to  armes  have 

plight, 
I  bownden  am  streight  after  this  emprize, 
As  that  your  daughter  can  ye  well  advize, 
Backe  to  retoume  to  that  great  Faery 

Queene, 
And  her  to  serve  sixe  yeares  in  warlike  wize. 
Gainst  that  proud  Faynim  King  that  works 

her  teene: 
Therefore  I  ought  crave  pardon,  till  I  there 

have  beene.' 

XIX 

*  Unhappy  falls  that  hard  necessity,' 
Quoth  he, '  the  troubler  of  my  happy  peace. 
And  vowed  foe  of  my  felicity; 

Ne  I  against  the  same  can  justly  preace: 
But  since  that  band  ye  cannot  now  release. 
Nor  doen  undoe,  (for  vowes  may  not  be 

vayne) 
Soone  as  the  terme  of  those  six  yeares  shall 

cease. 
Ye  then  shall  hether  backe  retoume  agayne, 
The  marriage  to  accomplish  vowd  betwixt 

you  twayn. 

XX 

'  Which,  for  my  part,  I  covet  to  perf orme. 
In  sort  as  through  the  world  I  did  pro- 

clame. 
That  who  so  kild  that  monster  most  de- 
forme. 
And  him  in  hardy  battayle  overcame. 
Should  have  mine  onely  daughter  to  his 

dame. 
And  of  my  kingdome  heyre  apparaunt  bee: 
Therefore  since  now  to  thee  perteynes  the 

same. 
By  dew  desert  of  noble  chevalree. 
Both  daughter  and  eke  kingdome,  lo!  I 
yield  to  thee.' 

XXI 

Then  forth  he  called  that  his  daughter  fayre, 
The  fairest  Un',  his  onely  daughter  deare, 
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His  onely  daughter  and  his  only  hayre; 
Who    forth    proceeding    with    sad  sober 

cheare, 
As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  starre  ap- 

peare 
Out  of  the  east,  with  flaming  lockes  be- 

dight, 
To  tell  that  dawning  day  is  drawing  neare. 
And  to  the  world  does  bring  long  wished 

light; 
So  faire  and  fresh  that  lady  shewd  her  self e 

insight: 

XXII 

So  faire  and  fresh,  as  freshest  flowre  in 

May; 
For  she  had  layd  her  moomefull   stole 

aside, 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple  throwne  away, 
Wherewith  her  heavenly  beautie  she  did 

hide. 
Whiles  on  her  wearie  jonmey  she  did  ride; 
And  on  her  now  a  garment  she  did  weare 
All  lilly  white,  withoutten  spot  or  pride. 
That  seemd   like  silke  and  siWer  woyen 

neare. 
Bat  neither  silke  nor  silyer  therein  did 

appeare. 

XXIII 

Hie  blazing  brightnesse  of  her  beauties 

beame, 
And  glorioos  light  of  her  snnshyny  face. 
To  tell,  were    as    to    strive  against    the 

streame: 
My  ragged  rimes  are  all  too  rode  and  baee, 
Her  heavenly  lineaments  for  to  enchace. 
Ne  wonder;  for  her  own  deare  loved  knight, 
All  were  she  daily  with  himselfe  in  place, 
Did  wonder  much  at  her  celestiall  sight: 
Oft  had  he  scene  her  faire,  but  never  so 

faire  dight. 

XXIV 

So  f  airely  dight,  when  she  in  presence  came, 
She  to  her  syre  made  humble  reverence. 
And  bowed  low,  that  her  right  well  be- 
came. 
And  added  grace  unto  her  excellence: 
Who  with  great  wisedome  and  grave  elo- 
quence 
Thus  gan  to  say  —    But  eare  he  thus  had 

sayd, 
With   flying  speede,  and  seeming   great 
pretence, 


Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismayd, 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  bis  message  i 
sayd. 

XXV 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 
At  suddeinnesse  of  that  unwary  sight* 
And  wondred  at  his  breathlesse  hasty  mood. 
But  he  for  nought  would  stay  his  passage 

right. 
Till  fast  before  the  king  he  did  alight; 
Where  falling  flat,  great  humblease  he  did  | 

make, 
And  kist  the  ground  whereon  his  foot  was 

pight; 
Then  to  his  handes  that  writt  he  did  betake, 
Which  he  disclosing,  read  thus,  aa  the  paper 

spake: 

XXVI 

*  To  thee,  most  mighty  king  of  Eden  fayre, 
Her  greeting  sends  in  these  sad  linesad- 

drest 
The  wofuU  daughter  and  forsaken  heyre 
Of  that  great  Emperour  of  all  the  West; 
And  bids  thee  be  advized  for  the  best. 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  linek  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlocke  to  that  new  uuknowen  guest: 
For  he  already  plighted  his  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  land. 

xxvn 

'  To  me,  sad  mayd,  or  rather  widow  sad* 
He  was  affyaunced  lonff  time  before. 
And  sacred  pledges  he  both  gave,  and  had. 
False   erraunt  knight,  infamous,  and  for- 
swore t 
Witnesse  the  burning  altars,  whieh  he  s  woxe. 
And  guilty  heavens  of  his  bold  perjury. 
Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  of  yore, 
Tet  I  to  them  for  judgement  just  doe  fly. 
And  them  conjure  t'  avenge  this  shamefoU 
injury. 

xxvin 

'  Therefore  since  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bond. 
Or  false  or  trew,  or  living  or  else  dead. 
Withhold,  O  soverayne  prince,  your  hasty 

bond 
From  knitting  league  with  him,  I  yon  aread ; 
Ne  weene  my  lig^t  with  strength  adowne 

to  tread, 
Through  weakenesse  of  my  widowhed  or  wo^ : 
For  Truth  is  strong,  her  rightf ull  cause  to 

plead, 
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And  shftll  finde  friends,  if  need  lequiietb 

soe. 
So  UdB  thee  well  to  fue,  thy  neither  friend 

nor  foe,  Fidessa.' 

XXIX 

When  he  these  hitter  byting  wordes  had 

red. 
The  tjdings   straunge   did  him  abashed 

make, 
That  still  ho  sate  long  time  astonished, 
As  in  great  mnse,  ne  word  to  creature 

spake. 
At  last  his  solenme  silenoe  thus  he  brake, 
With   doabtfoll    eyes  fast   fixed  on  lus 

guest: 
'Redoubted  knight»  that  for  myne  only 

sake 
Thy  life  and  honor  late  adventurest. 
Let  nought  be  hid  from  me,  that  ought  to 

M  ezpiest. 

XXX 

'What  mesne  these  bloody  vowes  and  idle 

threats, 
Throwne  out  from  womanish    impatient 

mynd? 
WhstheTens?  what  altars?  what  enraged 

Here  heaped  up  with  termes  of  love  un- 

kynd. 
My  eonseience  eleare  with  guilty  bands 

would  bynd? 
ffigh  God  be  witnesse,  that  I  guiltlesse 

ame ! 
But  if  your  self e,  sir  knight,  ye  faulty  f ynd, 
Or  wrapped  be  in  loyes  of  former  dame. 
With  cryme  doe  not  it  ooTer,  but  disclose 

the  same.' 

XXXI 

To  whom  the  Eedcrosse  Knight  this  answere 

sent: 
'  My  lord,  my  king,  be  nought  hereat  dis- 

niAyd, 
Till  well  ye  wote  by  grave  intendiment. 
What  woman,  and  wherefore,  doth  me  up- 

brayd 
With  breach  of  love  and  loialty  betrayd. 
It  was  in  my  mishaps,  as  hitherwaid 
I  ktely  traveild,  that  unwares  I  strayd 
Out  of  my  way,  through  perils  •straunge 

and  hard; 
That  day  should  faile  me  ere  I  had  them 

slldedaid. 


XXXII 

'There  did  I  find,  or  rather  I  was  fownd 
Of  this  false  woman,  that  Fidessa  bight; 
Fidessa  bight  the  fidsest  dame  on  grownd. 
Most  false  Duessa,  royall  richly  dieht. 
That  easy  was  t'  inveigle  weaker  sight: 
Who  by  her  wicked  arts  and  wiely  skill. 
Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  skill  or 

might, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will. 
And  to  my  foe  betrayd,  when  least  I  feared 

iU.^ 

XXXIU 

Then  stepped  forth  the  goodly  royall  mayd. 
And  on  the  ground  her  selfe  prostrating  low. 
With  sober  countenaunce  thus  to  him  sayd: 
'  O  pardon  me,  my  soveraine  lord,  to  sheow 
The  secret  treasons,  which  of  late  I  know 
To  have  bene  wrought  by  that  false  sor- 

ceresse. 
Shoe,  onely  she,  it  is,  that  earst  did  throw 
This  gentle  knight  into  so  great  distresse. 
That  death  him  did  awaite  in  daily  wretoh- 

ednesse. 

XXXIV 

'  And  now  it  seemes,  that  she  suborned  hath 
This  crafty  messenger  with  letters  vaine. 
To  worke  new  woe  and  improvided  scath. 
By  breaking  of  the  band  betwixt  us  twaine; 
Wherein  she  used  hath  the  practicke  peine 
Of  this  false  footman,  clokt  with  simple- 

nesse, 
Whome  if  ye  please  for  to  discover  plaine, 
Ye  shall  him  Archimago  find,  I  ghesse, 
The  falsest  man  alive;   who  tries,  shall 

find  no  lesse.' 

XXXV 

The  king  was  greatly  moved  at  her  speach. 
And,  all  with  suddein  iDdignation  fraight. 
Bad    on   that  messenger  rude  han£    to 

reach. 
Eftsoones  the  gard,  which  on  his  state  did 

wait, 
Attacht  that  faytor  false,  and  bound  him 

strait: 
Who,  seeming  sorely  chauffed  at  his  band. 
As  chained  beare,  whom  oruell  dogs  doe 

bait, 
With  ydle  force  did  faine  them  to  with- 
stand. 
And  often  semblaunoe  made  to  scape  out  of 
their  hand. 
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But  they  him  layd  full  low  in  dungeon 

deepe, 
And  bound  him  hand  and  f  oote  with  yron 

ehains, 
And  with  continual  watch  did  warely  keepe: 
Who  then  would  thinke,  that  by  his  subtile 

trains 
He  could  escape  fowle  death  or  deadly 

pains? 
Thus  when  that  fvinces  wrath  was  pactfide. 
He  gua  renew  the  late  forbidden  bains, 
And  to  the  knight  his  daughter  deare  he 

tyde, 
With  sacred  rites  and  vowes  for  ever  to 

abyde. 

XXXVII 

His  owne  two  bands  the  holy  knotts  did 

knitt, 
That  none  but  death  for  ever  can  divide; 
His  owne  two  hands,  for  such  a  tume  most 

fltt. 
The  housling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
And  holy  water  thereon  sprinckled  wide; 
At  which  the  bushy  teaae  a  groome  did 

light, 

And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide, 
Where  it  should  not  be  quenched  day  nor 

night. 
For  feare  of  evill  fates,  but  bumen  ever 

bright. 

XXXVIII 

Then  gan  they  sprinckle  all  the  posts  with 

wine, 
And  made  great  feast  to  solemnize  that 

day: 
They  aU  perf nmde  with  frankincense  divine. 
And  precious  odours  fetoht  from  far  away, 
.That  all  the  house  did  sweat  with  great 

aray: 
And  all  the  while    sweete   musicke    did 

apply 
Her  curious  skill,  the  warbling  notes  to 

play. 
To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy; 
The  whiles  one  sung  a  song  of  love  and 

jollity. 

XXXIX 

During  the  which  there  was  an  heavenly 
noise 

Heard  sovmd  through  all  the  pallace  plea- 
santly, 


Lake  as  it  had  bene  many  an  angeU  Toiee 

Siugin^  before  th'  EtermhU  Majesty, 

In  their  trinall  triplicities  on  bye; 

Yett  wist  no  creature,  whence  that  hevenly 

sweet 
Proceeded,  yet  each  one  felt  secretly, 
Himselfe    thereby    refte    of    his    senoes 

meet. 
And  ravished  with  rare  impresaioii  in  his 

sprite. 

XL 

Great  joy  was  made  that  day  of  jomig  and 

old. 
And  solenme  feast  prodaymd  tfaronghoat 

the  Iftiyi, 
That  their  exceeding  merth  may  not  be 

told: 
Suffice  it  heare  by  signes  to  understand 
The  usnall  joyes  at  Imitting  of  loves  band. 
Thrise  happy  man  the  knight  himselfe  did 

hold. 
Possessed  of  his  ladies  hart  and  band. 
And  ever,  when  his  eie  did  her  behold. 
His  heart  did  seeme  to  melt  in  pleasures 

manifold. 

XLI 

Her  joyous  presence  and  sweet  company 
In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy, 
Ne  wicked  envy,  ne  vile  gealosy. 
His  deare  delights  were  hable  to  annoy: 
Yet,  swimming  in  that  sea  of  blisfull  joy. 
He  nought  forgott,  how  he  whilome  had 

swome. 
In  case  he  could  that  monstroos  beast  de- 
stroy. 
Unto  his  Faery  Queene  backe  to  retofimie: 
The  which  he  shortly  did,  and  Una  left  to 
moume. 

XLII 

Now  strike  your  sailes,  yee  jolly  mari- 
ners, 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode, 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passen- 

And  light  this  weary  vessell  of  her  lode. 
Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 
Till  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent. 
And    wants    supplide;    and    then    againe 

abroad 
On  the  long  voiage  whereto  she  is  bent: 
Well  may  she  speede,  and  fairely  finish  her 

intent. 
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Te  leaned  sisters,  which  have  of  tentimes 
Beeoe  to  me  ayding,  others  to  adorne. 
Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  yuar  gracef  ull 

rjmes, 
That  even  the  greatest  did  not  greatly 

sooroe 
To  heare  theyr  names  sang  in  your  simple 

layes. 
Bat  joyed  in  theyr  praise; 
And  when  ye  list  your  owne  mishaps  to 

moume, 
Whieh  death,  or  love,  or  fortones  wreck 

did  rayse, 
Tour  string  could  soone  to  sadder  tenor 

tnme. 
And  teaoh  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
loor  doleful!  dreriment:  n 

Xow  lay  those  sorrowfuU  complaints  sside, 
Aad  having  all  your  heads  with  girland 

crownd, 
Helps  me  mine  owne  loyes  prayses  to  re- 
sound; 
Ne  let  the  same  of  any  he  en  vide: 
^  Oq)hetts  did  for  his  owne  bride: 
So  I  aoto  my  selfe  alone  will  sing; 
The  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my 

eccho  ring. 

£arlj,  before  the  worlds  light  giving  lampe 
Hb  golden  heame  upon  the  hils  doth  spred, 
Haviug  disperst.  tlie  nights  nnohearefull 

dampe,  ai 

I)oe  ye  awake,  and,  with  fresh  lustyhed. 
Go  to  the  bowre  of  my  beloved  love, 
Mj  tmest  tnrtle  dove: 
Bid  her  awake;  for  Hymen  is  awake, 
Aad  long  since  ready  forth  his  masks  to 

move. 
With  his  bright  tead  that  flames  with  many 

a  flake, 
Aad  many  a  bachelor  to  waite  on  him. 
In  tbeyr  fresh  garnaents  trim. 
Bid  her  awake  therefore,  and  soone  her 

^tt,  30 

forlo!  the  wished  day  is  come  at  last, 
That  ihall,  for  al  the  paynes  and  sorrowes 

PMt, 

»y  io  her  usury  of  long  delight: 
Aod  whylest  she  doth  her  dight, 
]^  ye  to  her  of  joy  and  solace  sing, 
^^  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  yonr 
eccho  ring. 


Bring  with  yon  all  the  nymphes  that  you 

can  heare, 
Both  of  the  rivers  and  the  forrests  greene. 
And  of  the  sea  that  neighbours  to  her  neare, 
Al  with  gay  girlauds  goodly  wel  beseene.  40 
And  let  them  also  with  them  bring  in  hand 
Another  gay  girland, 

For  my  fay  re  love,  of  lillyes  and  of  roses, 
Bound   truelove  wise   with  a  blew  silke 

riband. 
And  let  them  make  great  store  of  bridale 

poses. 
And  let  them  eeke  bring  store  of  other 

flowers, 
To  deck  the  bridale  bowers. 
And  let  the  ground  whereas  her  foot  shall 

tread, 
For  feare  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should 

wrong, 
Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along. 
And  diapred  lyke  the  discolored  mead.     51 
Which  done,  doe  at    her   chamber  dore 

awavt. 
For  she  will  waken  strayt; 
The  whiles  doe  ye  this  song  unto  her  sing, 
The  woods  shall  to  you  answer,  and  your 

eccho  ring. 

Te  nymphes  of  MuUa,  which  with  carefuU 
heed 

The  silver  scaly  trouts  doe  tend  full  well. 

And  greedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to  feed, 

(Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  doo  ex- 
cell) 

And  ye  likewise  which  keepe  the  rushy 
lake,  60 

Where  none  doo  fishes  take, 

Bynd  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scatterd 

liRht, 

And  in  his  waters,  which  yonr  mirror  make, 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  christall  bright. 
That  when  you  come  whereas  my  love  doth 

lie, 
No  blemish  she  may  spie. 
Aud  eke  ye  lightfoot  mayds  which  keepe 

the  dere 
That  on  the  hoary  mountayne  use  to  towre. 
And  the  wylde  wolves,  which  seeke  them 

to  devoure, 
With  yomr  Steele  darts  doo  chaee  from 

oommiug  neer,  70 

Be  also  present  heere. 
To  helpe  to  decke  her,  and  to  help  to  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your 

eccho  ring. 
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Wake  now,  my  love,  awake !  for  it  U  time: 
The  rosy  Mome  long  since  left  Tithones  bed, 
All  ready  to  her  silver  coche  to  clyme, 
And  PhcBbus  gins  to  shew  his  glorious  hed. 
Hark  how  the  cbeerefull  birds  do  chaunt 

theyr  laies, 
And  Carroll  of  loves  praise  f 
The  merry  larke  hir  mattius  siugs  aloft,  80 
The  thrush  replyes,  the  luavis  descant  playea, 
The  ouzell  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft, 
80  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 
To  this  dayes  merriment. 
Ah  1    my  deere  love,  why  doe  ye  sleepe 

thus  long, 
When  meeter  were  that  ye  shonld  now 

awake, 
T'  awayt  the  comming  of  your  joyons  make. 
And  hearken  to  the  birds  love-learned  song, 
The  deawy  leaves  among  ? 
For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  yon  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr 

eccho  ring.  91 

My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreame, 
And  her  fayre  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed 

were 
With  darksome  cloud,  now  shew  theyr  good- 
ly beams      ^ 
More  bright  then  Hesperus  his  bead  doth 

re  re. 
Come  now,  ye  damzels,  daughters  of  de- 
light, 
Helpe  quickly  her  to  dight. 
But  first  come   ye,  fayre   Honres,  which 

were  begot, 
In  Joves  sweet  pnradice,  of  Day  and  Night, 
Which  doe  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot,  too 
And  al  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fayre 
Do  make  nnd  still  repayre. 
And  ye  three  handmayds  of  the  Cyprian 

Qneene, 
The  which  doe  still  adome  her  beaaticA  pride, 
Helpe  to  addome  my  beaurifiiUest  bride: 
And  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  betweeue 
Some  graces  to  be  seene: 
And  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 
The  whiles  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  yonr 
eccho  ring. 

Now  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  come :    no 
Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  awayt. 
And  ye  fresh  boyes,  that  tend  upon  her 

groome, 
Prepiire   your  selves,  for  he  is  comming 

strayt. 


Set  all  your  things  in  seemely  good  aray, 
Fit  for  so  joyfuU  day. 
The  joyfulst  day  that  ever  sunne  did  see. 
Faire  Sun,  shew  forth  thy  favourable  ray, 
And  let  thy  lifull  heat  not  fervent  be. 
For  feare  of  burning  her  sunshyny  face. 
Her  beauty  to  disgrace.  cm 

O  fayrest  FhcBbus,  father  of  the  Moae, 
If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 
Or  sing  the  thing  that  mote  thy  mind  de- 
light, 
Doe  not  thy  servants  simple  boone  refaae. 
But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day  be  myne, 
Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 
Then  I  thy  soverayne  piayses  loud  wil  aing. 
That  all  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  theyr 
eecho  ring. 

Harke  how  the  minstrels  gin  to  shrill  alond 
Their  merry  mnsick  that  resounds  from  liar, 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  tremblingcrond. 
That  wel  1  agree  wi  thonten  breach  or  jar.   xs» 
But  most  of  all  the  damzels  doe  delite. 
When  they  their  tymbrels  smyte, 
And  thereunto  doe  daunce  and  carrol  sweet, 
That  all  the  sences  they  doe  ravish  quite. 
The  whyles  the  boyes  run  up  and  downe  the 

street, 
Cryin^r  aloud  with  strong  confused  noyoe. 
As  if  It  were  one  voyce. 
*  Hymen,  lo  Hymen,  Hymen,'  they  do  shoot. 
That  even  to  the  heavens  theyr  shoating 

shrill  141 

Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill; 
To  which  the  people,  standing  all  about. 
As  in  approvance  doe  thereto  applaud. 
And  loud  advaunce  her  laud. 
And  evermore  they  *  Hymen,  Hymen  ^  sing. 
That  al  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr 

eccho  ring. 

Loef  where  she  oomes  along  with  portly 

pace, 
Lyke  Phcebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  east, 
Arysing  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race,  190 
Clad  all  in  white,  that  seemes  a  virgin  best. 
So  well  it  her  beseemes,  that  ye  would  weeue 
Some  angell  she  had  beene. 
Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  lyke  golden 

wyre, 
Sprinckled  with  perle,  and  perling  flowres 

atweene, 
Doe  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre. 
And  being  crowned  with  a  girlana  greenSi 
Seeme  lyke  some  mayden  queene. 
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Her  modeBt  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 
80  mauy  gazers  as  ou  her  do  stare,  sfo 

Upoo  the  lowly  ground  afiBzed  are; 
Ke  dare  lift  up  her  coiiuteiiance  too  bold, 
But  blttsh  to  heare  her  praysea  saug  so  loud, 
So  farre  from  beiue  proud. 
Ntthlesse  doe  ye  still  loud  her  prayses  siug, 
TW  Jl  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your 
eceho  nng. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants  daughters,  did  ye  see 
So  fsjre  a  creature  in  your  towne  before, 
So  iweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 
i^domd  with  beautyes  grace  and  vertues 

store?  170 

Her  goodly  eyes    lyke   sapbyres  shining 

bright, 
Her  forehead  yvory  white, 
Her  ebeekes  lyke  apples  whieh  the  sun  hath 

rodded. 
Her  lips  lyke  cherryes  charming  men  to 

byte, 
Her  hrc»t  like  to  a  bowle  of  creame  ud- 

cmded. 
Her  pspe  lyke  lyllies  budded. 
Her  snoMrie  iiecke  lyke  to  a  marble  towre, 
Aiid  all  ber  body  like  a  pallace  fayre, 
AaeeDding  uppe,'with  many  a  stately  stay  re, 
To  honors  seat  and  chastities  sweet  bowre. 
Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins,  in  amaze,  181 
Ufoii  her  so  to  gaze, 

^  biles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 
To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your 

ecchoring? 

But  if  ye  saw  that  whieh  no  eyes  can  see, 
The  iuwsrd  beauty  of  her  liyely  spright, 
Gtnislit  with  heavenly  guifts  of  high  de- 

Moeh  wore  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that 

,  ,    «ffbt, 

And  stand  astonisht  lyke  to  those  whioh 

red 
Hedoaaes  mazeful  hed.  190 

TWedwels  sweet  Loye,  and  constant  Chas- 

^ospotted  Fayth,  and  comely  Womanhood, 
"^^rd  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty; 
There  Vertue  raynes  as  qneene   in  royal 

throne, 
^  pveth  lawes  alone. 
The  which  tlie  base  affections  doe  obay, 
And  veeld  theyr  seryices  unto  her  will; 
^  thought  of  thing  uncomely  oyer  may 
Thereto  approch  to  tempt  her  mind  to  il!. 


Had  ye  once  seene  these  her  celestial  threa- 
sures,  aoo 

And  unreyealed  pleasures. 

Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  prayses  sing. 

That  al  the  woods  should  auswer,  and  your 
echo  ring. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 
Open  them  wide  that  she  way  enter  in, 
Aud  all  the  postes  adorue  as  doth  behove. 
And  all  the  pillonrs  deck  with  girlands  trim« 
For  to  recey  ve  tliis  saynt  with  honour  dew. 
That  commeth  in  to  you.  309 

With  trembling  steps  and  humble  reverence, 
She  commeth  m  before  th'  Almighties  vew: 
Of  her,  ye  virgins,  leame  obedience. 
When  90  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 
To  humble  your  proud  faces. 
Bring  her  up  to  tli'  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 
The  which  do  endlesse  matrimony  make; 
And  let  the  roring  organs  loudly  play 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes, 
Tiie  whiles  with  hollow  throates  330 

The  choristers  the  joyous  antheme  sing, 
That  al  the  woods  may  answere,  and  their 
eceho  ring. 

Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands. 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  herspeakes. 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes, 
Aud  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermill 

stay  lie, 
Like  crimsin  dyde  in  gravne: 
That  even  th'  angels,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  altare  doe  remaine,      330 
Forget  their  service  and  abont  her  fly, 
Ofte  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seemes  more 

fayre, 
The  more  they  on  it  stare. 
But  hersad eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 
That  suffers  not  one  looke  to  glaunce  awry, 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  imsowncl. 
Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand. 
The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ? 
Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  Alleluya  sing,       349 
That  all  the  woods  may  answere,  aud  your 

eceho  ring. 

Now  al  is  done ;  bring  home  the  bride  againe, 
Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory, 
Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  hergainei 
With  joyauce  bring  her  aud  with  jollity. 
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Never  had  man  more  joyfnll  day  then  tfais^ 

Whom  heaven  would  heape  with  blis. 

Make  feast  therefore  now  all  this  live  long 
day; 

This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is; 

Poure  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay, 

Poure  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly  full,  351 

Poure  out  to  all  that  wull, 

And  sprinkle  all  the  postes  and  wals  with 
wine, 

That  they  may  sweat,  and  drunken  be  with- 
al! 

Crowne  ye  Grod  Bacchus  with  a  coronall, 

And  Hymen  also  crowne  with  wreathes  of 
vine; 

And  let  the  Graces  daunoe  unto  the  rest, 

For  tliey  can  doo  it  best: 

The  whiles  the  maydens  doe  theyr  carroU 
sing. 

To  which  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  theyr 
eccho  ring.  a6o 

King  ye  the  beb,  ye  yong  men  of  the  towne, 
And  leave  your  wonted  labors  for  this  day : 
This  day  is  holy;  doe  ye  write  it  downe. 
That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 
This  day  the  sunne  is  in  his  chiefest  bight, 
With  Baruaby  the  bright, 
From  whence  declining  daily  by  degrees. 
He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  heat  and  light, 
When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  sees. 
But  for  this  time  it  ill  ordained  was,       270 
To  chose  the  longest  day  in  all  the  yeare. 
And  shortest  night,   when   longest  fitter 

weare: 
Tet  never  day  so  long,  but  late  would  passe. 
Ring  ye  the  bels,  to  make  it  weare  away. 
And  bonefiers  make  all  dsy. 
And  daunce  about  them,  and  about  them  sing: 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your 

eccho  ring. 

Ahl  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end. 
And  lende  me  leave  t<>  come  unto  my  love  ? 
How  slowly  do  the  houres  theyr  numbers 

spend !  280 

How  slowly  does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move  f 
Hast  thee,  O  fayrest  planet,  to  thy  home 
Within  the  westenie  fome  : 
Thy  tyred  steedes  long  since  have  need  of 

rest. 
Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloome. 
And  the  bright  evening  star  with  golden 

creast 
Appeare  out  of  the  east 


Fayre  childe  of  beauty,  glorious  lampe  of 

love, 
That  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  rankes  doost 

lead, 
And  g^ydest  lovers  through  the    ni^htes 

dread,  ^ 

How  chearefnlly  thou  lookest  from  above. 
And  seemst  to  laugh  atweene  thy  twiukling 

light, 
As  joying  in  the  sight 

Of  these  elad  many,  which  for  joy  doe  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their 

echo  ring  I 

Now  ceasse,  ye  damsels,  your  delights  fore- 
past; 
Enough  is  it  that  all  the  day  was  youres: 
Now  day  is  doen,  and  night  is  nigning  fast: 
Now  bring  the  bryde  into  the  brydRll  boures. 
The  night  is  come,  now  soone  her  diaaxay,  300 
And  in  her  bed  her  lay; 
Lay  her  in  lillies  and  in  violets. 
And  silken  courtems  over  her  display. 
And  odourd  sheetes,  and  Arras  coverlets. 
Behold  how  goodly  my  faire  love  does  ly. 
In  proud  humility  f 

Like  unto  Mala,  when  as  Jove  her  tooke. 
In  Tempe,  lying  on  the  flowry  gras, 
Twizt  sleepe  and  wake,  after  she  weary  was 
With  bathing  in  the  Acidalian  brooke.     310 
Now  it  is  night,  ye  damsels  may  be  gon. 
And  leave  my  love  alone. 
And  leave  likewise  your  jformer  lay  to  sing: 
The  woods  no  more  shal  answeie,  nor  your 
echo  ring. 

Now  welcome,  night  f  thon  night  so  long 

expected. 
That  long  dales  labour  doest  at  last  defray. 
And  all  my  cares,  which  cruell  Love  eol- 

lected, 
Hast  sumd  in  one,  and  cancelled  for  aye  : 
Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  love  and  me. 
That  no  man  may  us  see,  3^ 

And  in  thy  sable  mantle  us  enwrap, 
From  feare  of  perrill  and  foule  horror  free- 
Let  no  false  treason  seeke  us  to  entrap, 
Nor  any  dread  disquiet  once  annoy 
The  safety  of  our  ]oy : 
But  let  the  night  be  calme  and  qutetaome. 
Without  tempestuons  storms  or  sad  afray  : 
Lvke  as  when  Jove  with  fajre  Alcmena  lay, 
When  he  begot  the  great  Tirynthiangroome: 
Or  lyke  as  when  he  with  thy  selfe  did  lie. 
And  begot  Majesty.  33^ 
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And  let  the  maydfl  and  yongmen  oease  to 

sing: 
Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  theyr 

eecho  ring. 

Let  DO  lamenting  cryes,  nor  doleful!  teares. 
Be  heard  all  night  within,  nor  yet  without: 
Ne  let  false  whispers,  breeding    hidden 

feares, 
Bretke  genUe  aieepe  with  misconceived 

doot. 
Let  no  deladlng  dreames,  nor  dreadful 

rights, 
Make  sodden  sad  affrights; 
Ne  let  bouse-fyres,  nor  lightnings  helplesse 

harmes,  340 

Ne  let  the  Ponke,  nor  other  evill  sprights, 
Ne  let  mischiTons    witches    with    theyr 

eharmes, 
Ne  let  hob  goblins,  names  whose  sense  we 

see  not. 
Fray  as  with  things  that  be  not. 
Let  not  the  shrie<m  oule,  nor  the  storke  be 

beard. 
Nor  the  night  raven  that  still  deadly  yels, 
Nor  damned  ghosts  cald  up  with  mighty 

spels. 
Nor  griesly  vnltnres  make  us  once  aff eard : 
NelHJ^unple^ant  q«yre  of  faog.  .tiU 

erokuig 
Make  as  to  wish  thejrr  choking.  sso 

l^t  aone  of  these  theyr  drery  accents  sing; 
^e  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  theyr 

eoeho  ring. 

fiat  let  stil  Silenoe  trew  night  watches 

keepe. 
That  sacred  Peace  may  in  assurance  rayne, 
Asd  tymely  Sleep,  when  it  is  tyme  to  sleepe, 
Maj  poiire  his  limbs  forth  on  yonr  pleasant 

pUyne, 
Toe  whiles  an  hundred  little  winged  loves, 
Ijke  divers  fethered  doves, 
Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  our  bed, 
And  io  the  secret  darke,  that  none  reproves, 
Their  piety  stealthes    shall  works,  and 

snares  shal  spread  s6i 

To  flleb  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight, 
Coocetld  through  covert  night 
*e  BODiies  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at 

will: 

'^  greedy  Plewnre,  carelesse  of    your 

l^inks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  ioyes^ 
Then  what  ye  do^  albe  it  good  or  ilL 


All  night  therefore  attend  yonr  merry  play. 

For  it  will  soone  be  day: 

Now  none  doth  hinder  you,  that  say  or 

sing, 
Ne  will  the  woods  now  answer,  nor  yonr 

eccho  ring.  371 

Who  ia  the  same  which  at  my  window 

peepes? 
Or  whose  is  that  faire  face  that  shines  so 

bright  ? 
Is  it  not  Cinthia,  she  that  never  sleepes. 
But  walkes  about  high  heaven  al  the  night  ? 
O  fayrest  goddesse,  do  thou  not  envy 
My  love  with  me  to  spy: 
For  thoa  likewise  didst  love,  though  now 

unthonght, 
And  for  a  ileece  of  woU,  which  privily 
The   Latmian  shephard  once    onto  thee 

brought,  380 

His  pleasures  with  thee  wrought. 
Therefore  to  us  be  favorable  now; 
And  sith  of  wemens  labours  thou   hast 

charge. 
And  generation  goodly  dost  enlarge, 
Endine  thy  will  t'  effect  our  wishf  ull  vow. 
And  the  chast  wombe  informe  with  timely 

seed, 
That  may  our  comfort  breed: 
Till  which  we  cease  our  hopefull  hap  to 

sing, 
Ne  let  the  woods  ns  answere,  nor  our  eocho 

ring. 

And  thou,  great  Juno,  which  with  awful 

might  390 

The  lawes  of  wedlock  still  dost  patronize. 
And  the  religion  of  the  faith  first  plight 
With  sacred  rites  hast  taught  to  solemnise, 
And  eeke  for  comfort  often  called  art 
Of  women  in  their  smart, 
Ftemally  bind  thou  this  lovely  band. 
And  all  thy  blessings  unto  us  impart. 
And  thou,  glad  Genius,  in  whose  genlle 

hand 
The  bridale  bowre  and   geniall  bed  re- 

maine, 
Without  blemish  or  staine,  400 

And  the  sweet  pleasures  of  theyr  loves 

delight 
With  secret  ayde  doest  succour  and  supply. 
Till  they  bring  forth  the  fruitfull  progeny. 
Send  us  the  timely  fruit  of  this  same  night. 
And  thou,  fayreHebe,  and  thou,  Hymea 

free. 
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Grant  that  it  may  so  be. 

Til  which  we  eease  your  farther  prajse  to 

sing, 
Ne  any  woods  sbal  answer,  nor  your  eceho 

ring. 

And  ye  high  heayens,  the  temple  of  the 

gods,  409 

In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaming  bright 
Doe  borne,  that  to  ns  wretched  earthly 

clods 
In  dreadful  darknesse  lend  desired  light, 
And  all  ye  powers  which  in  the  same  re« 

mayne. 
More  then  we  men  can  fayne, 
Ponre  out  your  blessing  on  us  plentionsly, 
And  happy  influence  upon  us  raine, 
That  we  may  raise  a  large  posterity, 
Which  from  the  earth,  which  they  may 

long  possesse 
With  lasting  happinesse,  419 

Up  to  your  haughty  pallaces  may  mount. 
And  for  the  guerdon  of    theyr  glorious 

merit, 
May  heayenly  tabernacles  there  inherit, 
Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count. 
So  let  us  rest,  sweet  loye,  in  hope  of  this. 
And  cease   till  then  our  t3rmely  joyes  to 

sing: 
The  woods  no  more  as  answer,  nor  our 

eccho  ring. 

Song,  made  in  lien  of  many  ornaments 
With  which  my  love  should  duly  have  bene 

dect. 
Which  cutting  off  through  hasty  accidents, 
Te  would  not  stay  your  dew  time  to  ex- 
pect, 430 
But  promist  both  to  recompens, 
Be  unto  her  a  goodly  ornament, 
And  for  short  time  an  eudlesse  moniment. 
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Calme  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trem- 
bling ayre 
Sweete  breathing  2ienhyrus  did  softly  play, 
A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 
Hot  Titans  beames,  which  then  did  glyater 

fayre: 
When  I,  whom  sullein  care, 
Through  discontent  of  my  long  f  mitlesse 

stay 
In  princes  court,  and  enectation  Tayne 
Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  doe  fly  away. 
Like    empty    shaddowes,    did    aflict    my 

brayne, 
Walkt  forth  to  ease  my  payne  10 

Along    the    shoare    of    sUyer    atreaming 

Themmes; 
Whose  rutty  baucke,  the  which  his  river 

henimes, 
Was  paynted  all  with  Tariable  flowers. 
And  all  the  meades  adomd  with 


gemiiies, 
Fit  to  decke  maydens  bowres, 
And  crowne  their  paramours. 
Against  the   brydale  day,   whieb   is    not 

long: 
,  Sweete  Themmes,  runne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 

There,  in  a  meadow,  by  the  riren  aide, 
A  flocke  of  nymphes  I  ehanneed  to  espy,  30 
All  lovely  daughters  of  the  flood  thereby, 
With  goodly  greenish  locks  all  loose  untyde, 
As  each  had  bene  a  bryde: 
And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket, 
Made  of  fine  twigs  entrayled  curionaly. 
In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their 

flasket; 
And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  feateonsly 
The  tender  stalkes  on  bye. 
Of  every  sort,  which  in  that  meadow  erew, 
They  gathered  some;  the  violet  pallid  blew, 
The  little  dazie,  that  at  evening  closes,     31 
The  virgin  lillie,  and  the  primrose  trew. 
With  store  of  vermeil  roses, 
To  decke  their  bridegromes  posies 
Against  the  brydale  day,  which  was  not 

long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  nmne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 
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With  that  I  saw  two  swannes  of  goodly 

bewe 
Come  softly  swimming  downe  along  the  lee; 
Two  fairer  birds  I  yet  did  never  see: 
The  anow  which  dotb  the  top  of  Find  us 

strew  40 

Did  neyer  wbiter  sbew, 
Nor  Jove  bimselfe,  when  be  a  swan  would  be 
For  love  of  Leda,  wbiter  did  appear: 
Yet  Leda  was,  they  say,  as  white  as  he, 
Tet  not  so  wbite  as  these,  nor  nothing  ueare : 
So  purely  wbite  they  were, 
That  even  the  gentle  streame,  the  whieb 

them  bare, 
Seem'd  f oule  to  tiiem,  and  bad  his  billowes 

spare 
To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  least  they 

might 
Soyle  their  fayre  plumes  witb  water  not  so 

And  marre  their  beauties  bright. 

That  shone  as  heavens  light, 

Against  their  brydale  day,  which  was  not 

long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  rnnne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 

£ft8oones  the  nympbes,  which  now  bad 

flowers  tbeir  fill. 
Ran  an  in  baste  to  see  that  silver  brood, 
As  they  came    floating   on   the   cbristal 

flood; 
Whom  wben  tbey  sawe,  they  stood  amazed 

still, 
Tbdr  wondring  eyes  to  fill. 
Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  sight  so 

fayre,  60 

Of  fowles  so  lovely,  that  tbey  sore  did 

deeme 
Them  heavenly  borne,  or  to  be  that  same 

payre 
WUeh  tbzoagb  the  skie  draw  Venus  silver 

teeme; 
For  sore  they  did  not  seeme 
To  be  begot  of  any  earthly  seede. 
Bat  rather  angels  or  of  angels  bi-eede: 
Tet  were  they  bred  of  Somers-heat,  they  say. 
In  sweetest  season,  wben  each  flower  and 

weede 
TIm  earth  did  fresh  aray; 
So  fresh  they  seem'd  as  day,  70 

£vea  as  their  brydale  day,  wbieh  was  not 

long: 
Sweete  Tbemmes,  nmne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 


Then  forth  they  all  out  of  tbeir  baskets 

drew 
Great  store  of  flowers,  the  honour  of  the 

field. 
That  to  the  sense  did  fragrant  odoun  yeild. 
All  which  upon  those  goodly  birds  they 

threw. 
And  all  the  waves  did  strew. 
That  like  old  Peneus  waters  they  did  seeme. 
When  downe  along  by  pleasant  Tempos 

shore, 
Scattred  witb  flowres,  through  Thessaly 

they  streeme,  80 

That  tbey  appeare,  through  lillies  plenteous 

store, 
Like  a  brvdes  chaniber  flore. 
Two  of  those  nvmphes,  meane  while,  two 

garlands  bound 
Of  freshest  flowres  which  in  that  mead 

they  found, 
The  which  presenting  all  in  trim  array, 
Tbeir  snowie  foreheads  therewithal!  they 

crownd, 
Wbil'st  one  did  sing  this  lay. 
Prepared  against  that  day. 
Against  their  brydale  day,  which  was  not 

long:  ^ 

Sweete Tbemmes,  rnnne  softly,  till  lend 

my  song.  90 

*  Ye  gentle  birdes,  the  worlds  faire  orna- 
ment. 
And  beavens    glorie,  whom    this   bappie 

bower 
Dotb  leade  unto  your  lovers  blissfnll  bower, 
Joy  may  you  have  and  gentle  bearts  con* 

tent 
Of  your  loves  oonplement: 
And  let  faire  Venus,  that  is  Queene  of 

Love, 
Witb  her  beart-qnelling  sonne  upon  you 

smile. 
Whose   smile,  tbey  say,  batb  vertue  to 

remove 
All  loves  dislike,  and  friendships  faultie 

guile 
For  ever  to  assoile.  zoo 

Let  endlesse  peace  your  steadfast  hearts 

accord, 
And  blessed  plentie  wait  upon  yonr  bord; 
And   let  your  bed   with  pleasures  chast 

abound. 
That  fruitfull  issue  may  to  you  afford, 
Whicb  may  your  foes  oonfound« 
And  make  your  joycs  redound, 
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Upon  joxa  brydale  day,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  run  softlie,  till  I  eud 
my  song.' 

So  ended  she;  and  all  the  rest  around 

To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong,      no 

Which  said,  their  bridale  daye  should  not 

be  long. 
And  gentle    Eccho  from    the   neighbour 

ground 
Their  accents  did  resound. 
So  forth  those  joyous  birdes  did  passe  along, 
Adowne  the  lee,  that  to  them  murmurde 

low. 
As  he  would  speake,  but  that  he  lackt  n  tong, 
Yeat  did  by  signes  his  glad  affection  show. 
Making  his  streame  run  slow. 
And  all  the  fonle  which  in  his  flood  did  dwell 
Gan  flock  about  these  twaiue,  that  did  excell 
The  rest  so  far  as  Cynthia  doth  shend     121 
The  lesser  starres.  So  they,  enraug^d  well, 
Did  on  those  two  attend. 
And  their  best  service  lend. 
Against  their  wedding  day,  which  was  not 

long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  run  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 

At  length  they  all  to  mery  London  came. 
To  mery  Loudon,  my  most  kyndiy  nurse, 
That  to  me  gave  tbis  lif es  first  native  sonrse ; 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name. 
An  house  of  auncient  fame.  131 

There   when    they  came,   whereas    those 

bricky  towres. 
The  which  on  Themmes  brode  aged  baeke 

doe  ryde. 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their 

bowers, 
There  whylome  wont  the  Templer  Knights 

to  byde, 
Till  they  decayd  through  pride: 
Next  whereunto  there  standes  a  stately 

place, 
Where  oft  I  gayned  gif tes  and  goodly  grace 
Of  that  great  lord  which  therein  wont  to 

dwell, 
Whose    want    too    well    now    feeles    my 

freendles  case:  140 

But  ah  !  here  fits  not  well 
Olde  woes,  but  joyes  to  tell. 
Against  the  bridale  daye,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  runne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 


Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  peer, 
Great  Euglands  glory  and  the  worlds  wide 

wonder. 
Whose  dreadful!   name   late  through  all 

Spaine  did  thunder, 
And  Hercules  two  pillors  standing  neere 
Did  make  to  quake  and  feare. 
Faire  branch  of  honor,  flower  of  chsTal- 

rie,  ,jo 

That  fillest  England  with  thy  triumphes 

fame, 
Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  Tictorie, 
And  endlease   happinesse  of   thine  owns 

name 
That  promiseth  the  same: 
That  through  thy  prowesse  and  Tiotorioas 

armes 
Thy  country  may  be  freed  from  f orraine 

harmes; 
And  great   Elisaes    glorious    name    may 

ring 
Through  al  the  world,  fil'd  with  thy  wide 

alarmes, 
Which  some  brave  Muse  may  sing 
To  ages  following,  t6o 

Upon  the  brydale  day,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  runne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 

From  those  high  towers  this  noble  krd 

issuing, 
Like  radiant  Hesper  when  his  golden  bayxe 
In  th'  ocean  billowes  he  hath  bathed  fayie, 
Descended  to  the  rivers  open  vewing. 
With  a  great  traine  ensuing. 
Above  the  rest  were  goodly  to  bee  seeae 
Two  gentle   knights  of  lovely  faee  and 

feature. 
Beseeming  well  the  bower  of  anie  qneene,  170 
With  gifts  of  wit  and  ornaments  of  nature. 
Fit  for  so  goodly  stature : 
That  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seem'd  in 

sight. 
Which  decke  the  banldrieke  of  the  heavens 

bright. 
They  two,  forth  pacing  tt>  the  rivers  side, 
Received    those  two    faire    brides,   their 

loves  delight, 
Which,  at  th'  appointed  tyde. 
Each  one  did  make  his  bryde, 
Against  their  brydale   day,  which  is  not 

long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  nmne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 
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SONG 
[From  The  Merchant  qf  Fentee] 

'Pell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazinff  fed;  and  &bncy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell; 

I  '11  begin  it,  —  Diug,  dong,  belL 
AVL.  Ding,  dong,  bell. 

SONG 
[From  A»  You,  Like  It] 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  oome  hither,  come  hither  I 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

SONG 

JFnm  Ab  You  Like  It\ 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh-ho  1  sing,  heigh-ho  1  unto  the  green 

hoUy. 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving 
mere  folly. 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  I 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  rememb'rea  not 
Hsigh-ho  I  sing,  etc. 


SONG 

[FVom  Twelfih  Night] 

O  MISTRESS  mine,  where  are  you  roaia* 

ing? 
O,  stay  and  hear,  your  true  love's  com* 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low. 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting. 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

What  is  love  ?   T  is  not  hereafter. 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

What 's  to  oome  is  still  unsure. 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty, 

Touth  's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

SONG 

[F^m  Cymbdine] 

Hark,  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate 
sings. 

And  Phcebns  gins  arise 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  is, 

My  lady  sweet,  arise. 
Arise,  arise. 

ARIEL'S   SONG 

[From  Jlte  Tempett] 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  then  take  hands. 
Curtsied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd 

The  wild  waves  whist. 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there, 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear 
Burden  (dispersedly).  Hark,  hark ! 

Bow-wow. 
The  watch-dogs  bark  I 

Bow-wow. 
Art,  Hark,  hark  I  I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry,  «*  Cock-ft-diddle-dow." 
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ARIEL'S  SONG 

[From  The  Tempest] 

Full  fathom  flye  thy  &bther  lies; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearU  that  were  his  ejes: 
Nothing  of  him  that  duth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymplis  hourly  ring  his  kneU: 
Burden.  Ding-dong. 

Ari,  Hark  I  nowlhear  them,— ding-dong, 
belL 

ARIEL'S   SONG 

[From  The  Tempett] 

Art,  **  Whkrb  the  hee  snoks,  there  suek  I. 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  coach  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  haf  s  back  I  do  fly 
After  Bunmer  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the 
bongh." 


SONNETS 

TO  .  THE  .  ONLIE  .  BEGETTER  .  OF  . 

THESE  .  INSUING  .  SONNETS  . 

MR.  W.   H.   ALL  .  HAPPINESSE  . 

AND  .  THAT  .  ETERNITIE  . 

PROMISED  . 

BY  . 

OUR  .  EVER-LIVING  .  POET  . 

WISHETH  . 

THE  .  WELL-WISHING  • 

ADVENTURER  .  IN  . 

SETTING  . 

FORTH  . 

T.T. 

18 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temper- 
ate: 

Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  bods  of 
May, 

And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a 
date; 

Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 

And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimni'd ; 

And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime ,  de- 
clines. 


By  chance  or  nature's  changing  coarse  un- 

trimm*d : 
fiut  thy  eternal  summer  shaU  not  fade 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  ow'st; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wand'rest  in  his 

shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  grow*st; 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  can 

see. 
So  long  lives  this  and  this  gives  life  to 

thee. 

29 

When,  in  disgrace  with  Fortune  and  men's 

eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  hcaveu  with  my  bootless 

cries, 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing   me   like  to   oue    more    rich   in 

hope, 
Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends 

possessed. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's 

scope. 
With  what  1  most  enjoy  contented  least; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  de- 

•  spisin?, 
Haply  1  think  on  thee;  and  then  my  state, 
]jike  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's 

gate; 
For  thy  sweet  love  rememb'red  such 

wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state 

with  kiitg^. 

.   30 

When  to   the   sessions  of   sweet  silent 

thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
1  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  1  sought, 
Aiudwith  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's 

waste: 
Then  can  1  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless 

night. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  caneeird 

woe. 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish*d 

sight: 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoan'd  moan, 
Which  1  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 


SONNETS 
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Bot  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear 

friend. 
All  losses  are  restor*d  and  sorrows  end. 

55 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  ontlive    this    powerful 

ihjme; 
Bot  jou  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these 

contents 
Than  unswept  stone  besmear'd  with  sluttish 

time. 
Wben  wasteful  war  shall  statues  oyertum, 
And  broib  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 
Nor  MazB  his  sword  nor  war's  quiok  fire 

shall  bom 
The  liring  reoord  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  d^th  and  aIl<H>blivioas  enmity 
Shall  yon  pace  forth;  your  praise  shall  still 

find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending 

doom. 
So,  till  the  judgement  that  yourself  arise, 
Tou  lire  in  wis,  and  dwell  in  lovers' 

eyes. 

60 

LoK  as  the  wares  make  towards  the  peb- 
bled shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end; 
Eaeh  ehaiiging  place  with  that  which  goes 

before. 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Natirity,  onoe  in  the  main  of  light. 
Crawls    to    maturity,    wherewith    being 

erown'd. 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 
And  Tine  that  gaye  doth  now  his  gift  con- 
found. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth 
And  delves  the  parallels  iu  beauty's  brow. 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to 
mow; 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall 

stand, 
Phttsing   thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel 
hand. 

64 
Whin  I  hare  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  de- 

faoed 
^  Beh  pnind  ooat  of  outworn  buried 


When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down- 
razed 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage; 
When  I  baTe  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  i>n  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
lucreaBing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with 

store; 
When  I  have  seen  suoh  interchange  of 

state. 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate, 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love 
away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot 

choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to 
lose. 

65 

SiNCB  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  bound- 
less sea. 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a 

plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold 

out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  batt'ringdays, 
When  rooks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  de- 
cays? 
O  fearful  meditation  I  where,  alack, 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest 

lie  hid? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift 

foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine 
bright. 

66 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry. 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom, 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
Ai|d  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplao'd. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  atrumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'di 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly,  doctor-like,  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill: 
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Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I 

be  gone, 
Sftve  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

71 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  yuu  shall  bear  the  snrly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vue  world,  with  vilest  worms  to 

dwell. 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it;  for  I  love  you  so 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be 

forgot 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  yon 

woe. 
O,  if,  I  say,  yon  look  upon  this  verse 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  mucli  as  my  poor  name  rehearse. 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay, 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into 

yonr  moan 
And  mock  yon  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

73 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  be- 
hold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do 

hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the 

cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs  where  late  the  sweet 

birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west. 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take 

away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  np  all  in 

rest. 
In  me  thou  see'st  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  roust  expire, 
Cousum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd 

by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy 

love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  wluch  thou  must  leave 

ere  long. 

104 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  yon  were  when  first  your  eye  I 

ey'd, 
Such  seems  yonr  beauty  stilL    Three  win- 
ters cold 


Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  sam* 

men'  pride. 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn 

turu'd 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen. 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Jones 

bum'd. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  wbieh  yet  ire 

green. 
Ah  I  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand, 
Steal  from  his  figure  and  no  pace  perceiv'd; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still 

doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv*d: 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  un- 
bred; 
Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  summei 

dead. 

106 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights,- 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  ezpreas'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  yon  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  onr  time,  all  you  prefigiiring; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eves, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  smg: 

For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present 
days, 

Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues 
to  praise. 

116 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  fiuds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
O,  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 
Tliat  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wand'ring  bark. 
Whose    worth's    unknown,  although    his 

height  be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips 

and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  oome; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and 

weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  he  error  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 
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HESPERIDES 

[Pnbl.  1648] 
THE  ARGUMENT  OF  HIS  BOOK 

I  anro  of  broolu,  of  blossoms,  birds  and 

bowers. 
Of  April,  May,  of  June  and  Jnly-flowers; 
I  sing  of  May-poles,  hock-carts,  wassails, 

wakes. 
Of  bridegrooms,  brides,  and  of  their  bridal 

cues; 
I  write  of  youth,  of  love,  and  ha^e  access 
By  these  to  sing  of  cleanly  wantonness; 
I  siog  of  dews,  of  rains,  and  piece  by  piece 
Of  balm,  of  oil,  of  spice  and  amberrris; 
I  ring  of  times  trans-shifting,  and  I  write 
How  roses  first  came  red  and  lilies  white ;  lo 
I  write  of  groves,  of  twilights,  and  I  sing 
The  Coort  of  Mab,  and  of  the  Fairy  King; 
I  write  of  hell;  I  sing  (and  ever  shall) 
Of  heaven,  and  hope  to  have  it  after  aU. 

DELIGHT   IN   DISORDER 

A  SWEET  disorder  in  the  dress 

Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness: 

A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 

Into  a  fine  distraction: 

An  erring  lace  which  here  and  there 

Enthialls  the  crimson  stomacher : 

A  euff  neglectful,  and  thereby 

Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly: 

A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 

In  tbe  tempestuous  petticoat:  w 

A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 

I  we  a  wild  civility: 

Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 

Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

TO   DIANEME 

I^KAS,  though  to  part  it  be  a  hell, 
Yet,  Dianeme,  now  farewell : 


Thy  frown  laflt  night  did  bid  me  go. 
But  whither  only  grief  does  know. 
I  do  beseech  thee  ere  we  part. 
If  merciful  as  fair  thou  art, 
Or  else  desir'st  that  maids  should  teO 
Thy  pity  by  love's  chronicle, 
O  Jbianeme,  rather  kill 
Me,  than  to  make  me  languish  still  I 
'Tis  cruelty  in  thee  to  th'  height 
Thus,  thus  to  wound,  not  kill  outright; 
Tet  there's  a  way  found,  if  you  please. 
By  sudden  death  to  give  me  ease; 
And  thns  devis'd,  do  thou  but  this  — 
Bequeath  to  me  one  parting  kiss, 
So  snp'rabundant  joy  shall  be 
The  executioner  of  me. 


THE  WOUNDED   CUPID 

Cupid,  as  he  lay  among 

Roses,  by  a  bee  was  stung; 

Whereupon,  in  anger  flying 

To  his  mother,  said  thus,  crying: 

Help  !  oh  help  I  your  boy's  a-dying. 

And  why,  niy  pretty  lad,  said  she  ? 

Then,  blubbering,  replied  he : 

A  winged  snake  has  bitten  me. 

Which  country  people  call  a  bee. 

At  which  she  smiled;  then,  with  her  hairs 

And  kisses  drying  up  his  tears :  u 

Alas!  said  she,  my  wag,  if  this 

Such  a  pernicious  torment  is. 

Come  tell  me  then,  how  great's  the  smart 

Of  those  thou  woundest  with  thy  dart  I 


TO   DIANEME 

Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes 
Which,  starlike,  sparkle  in  their  skies; 
Nor  be  you  proud  that  you  can  see 
AU  hearts  your  captives,  yours  yet  free; 
Be  yon  not  proud  of  that  rich  hair 
Which  wantons  with  the  love-sick  air; 
Wheiias  that  ruby  which  you  wear. 
Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear, 
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Will  last  to  be  a  preoioas  stone 

Wben  aU  your  world  of  beauty's  gone,     lo 


CORINNA'S  GOING  A-MAYING 

Get  up,  get  np  for  shame,  the  blooming 
mom 

Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air: 
Get  up,  sweet  siug-a-bed,  aud  see 
The  dew  bespaugfing  herb  and  tree. 

Each  flower  has  wept  and  bow'd  toward  the 
east 

Above  an  hour  since :  yet  you  not  dress'd ; 
Nay  I  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ? 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said  lo 
And  sung  their  thankful  hymns,  't  is  sin, 
Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in, 

Whereas  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 

Spriug,soouer  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
To  come  forth,  like  the  spring-time,  fresh 
and  green. 
And  sweet  as  Flora.  Take  no  care 
For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair : 
Fear  not;  tlie  leaves  will  strew 
Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  :  ao 

Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept, 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  un- 
wept; 
Come  and  receive  them  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 
And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 
Retires  himself,  or  eLse  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  be  brief 

in  praying : 
Few  beaas   are    best  when  once  we  go 
a-Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  oome;  and,  coming, 

mark 
H  jw  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a 
park  30 

Made  green  and  trimm'd  with  trees: 

see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 
Or  branch:  each  porch,  each  door  ere 

this 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  np  of  white-thorn  neatly  interwove; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street 


And  open  fields  and  we  not  see't  7 
Come,  we^l  abroad;  and  let'n  obey 
The  proclamation  made  fur  May :     41 

And  siu  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying; 

But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl  this  day 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 
Some  have  despatoh'd  their  cakes  and 

cream 
Before  that  we  hare  left  to  dream: 
And    some    have    wept,  and  woo'd,  and 

plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off 
sloth: 
Many  a  green-gown  has  been  given;  51 
Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even: 
Many  a  glance  too  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament; 
Many  a  iest  told  of  the  keys  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pick'd,  yet  we're  not 
a-Maying. 

Come,  let  us  go  while  we  are  in  our  prime; 

Aud  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 
We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 
Before  we  know  our  liberty.  te 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 
As  fast  away  as  does  the  suu; 

And,  as  a  vapour  or  a  drop  of  rain. 

Once  lust,  can  ne'er  be  found  again. 
So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 
A  fable,  song,  or  fleetiue  shade. 
All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 
Lies  drowned  with  us  in  endless  night. 

Then  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  d^ 
caying,  69 

Come,  my  Corinna,  oome,  let's  go  a-Maying. 


THE  CAPTIV'D  BEE,  OR  THE 
LITTLE  FILCHER 

As  Julia  once  apslumbering  lay 

It  chanced  a  bee  did  fly  that  way, 

After  a  dew  or  dew-like  shower, 

To  tipple  freely  in  a  flower. 

For  some  rich  flower  he  took  the  lip 

Of  Julia,  and  began  to  sip;  1 

But  when  he  felt  he  sucked  from  thence     | 

Honey,  and  in  the  quintessence. 

He  drank  so  much  he  scarce  could  stir. 

So  Julia  took  the  pilferer.  10 
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And  tbns  sarprued,  as  flloben  use, 
He  thus  began  himself  t'  ezense: 
Sweet  lady-ilower,  I  never  brought 
Hither  the  least  one  thieving  thought; 
Bat,  taking  those  rare  lips  of  yours 
For  some  fresh,  fragrant,  luscious  flowers, 
I  thought  I  might  there  take  a  taste. 
Where  so  much  syrup  ran  at  waste. 
Besides,  know  this:  I  never  sting 
The  flower  that  gives  me  nourishing;    so 
But  with  a  kiss,  or  thanks,  do  pay 
For  honey  that  I  bear  away. 
This  said,  he  laid  his  little  scrip 
Of  honey  'fore  her  ladyship: 
And  told  her,  as  some  tears  did  fall. 
That  that  he  took,  and  that  was  alL 
At  whioh  she  smiled,  and  bade  him  go 
And  take  his  bag;  but  thus  much  know: 
When  next  he  came  a^pilfering  so, 
He  should  from  her  full  lips  £rive       so 
Honey  enough  to  flU  his  hive. 


TO'  CHERRY-BLOSSOMS 

Yb  may  simper,  blush  and  smile, 
And  perfume  the  air  awhile; 
But,  sweet  things,  ye  must  be  gone. 
Fruit,  ye  know,  is  coming  on; 
Then,  ahl  then,  where  is  yonr  grace, 
Whenas  cherries  come  in  place  ? 


TO  THE  VIRGINS,  TO  MAKE 
MUCH    OF  TIME 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

OM  time  is  still  a-flyiug: 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  wiU  be  dying. 


The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

Toe  higher  he*s  a-getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 
When  yonth  and  blood  are  warmer; 

Bat  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Thnes  still  suoceed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  yonr  time. 
And  while  ye  may  go  marry: 

For  having  loat  but  once  your  prime 
You  may  for  ever  tarry. 


TO   ANTHEA,  WHO   MAY  COM- 
MAND  HIM   ANYTHING 

Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 

Thy  Protestant  to  be, 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find^ 

That  heart  111  give  to  thee. 

Bid  that  heart  stav,  and  it  wiU  stay 
To  honour  thy  decree:  ac 

Or  bid  it  laugnish  quite  away, 
And't  shall  do  so  for  thee. 

Bid  me  to  weep,  and  I  will  weep 

While  I  have  eyes  to  see: 
And,  having  none,  yet  I  will  keep 

A  heart  to  weep  for  thee. 

Bid  me  despair,  and  I'll  despair 

Under  that  cypress-tree: 
Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 

£'eu  death  to  die  for  thee.  m 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  hearty 

The  very  eyes  of  me: 
And  hast  command  of  every  part 

To  live  and  die  for  thee. 


TO  MEADOWS 

Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green. 
Ye  have  been  filPd  with  flowers, 

And  ye  the  walks  have  been 

Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

You  have  beheld  how  they 

With  wicker  arks  did  come 
To  kiss  and  bear  away 

The  richer  cowslips  home. 

Y'ave  heard  them  sweetly  sing. 

And  seen  them  in  a  round:  i 

Each  virgin  like  a  spring. 
With  honeysuckles  crown'd. 

But  now  we  see  none  here 
Whose  silvery  feet  did  tread, 

And  with  disheveU'd  hair 
Adoru'd  this  smoother  mead. 
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Like  untlirifts,  having  spent 
Your  stock  and  needy  grown, 

Y'are  left  here  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates,  alone. 


OBERON'S  FEAST 

Shapcot!  to  thee  the  fairy  state 
/,  with  discretion^  dedicate. 
Because  thou  prizest  things  that  are 
Curious  and  unfamiliar. 
Take  first  the  feast;  these  dishes  gone^ 
We'll  see  the  Fairy  Court  anon. 

A  LITTLB  mushroom  table  spread, 

After  short  prayers,  they  set  on  bread; 

A  moon-parch'd  g^in  of  purest  ^heat. 

With  some  small  glittering  grit  ti)  eat 

His  choice  bits  with;  then  in  a  trice 

They  make  a  feast  less  great  than  nice. 

But  all  this  while  his  eye  is  serv'd, 

We  must  not  think  his  ear  was  sterv'd; 

But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 

His  spleen,  the  chirring  grasshopper,         xo 

The  merry  cricket,  puling  fly, 

The  piping  g^at  for  minstrelsy. 

And  now  we  mnst  imagine,  first. 

The  elves  present,  to  quench  his  thirst, 

A  pure  seed-pearl  of  infant  dew 

Brought  and  besweetened  in  a  blue 

And  pregnant  violet;  which  done, 

His  kitting  eyes  begin  to  run 

Quite  through  the  table,  where  he  spies 

The  horns  of  papery  butterflies:  ao 

Of  which  he  eats,  and  tastes  a  little 

Of  that  we  call  the  cuckoo's  spittle. 

A  little  fuzs-ball  pudding  stands 

By,  yet  not  blessed  by  his  hands; 

That  was  too  coarse:  but  then  forthwith 

He  ventures  boldly  on  the  pith 

Of  sugar*d  rush,  and  eats  the  sagg 

And  well-bestmtted  bee's  sweet  bag: 

Gladding  his  palate  with  some  store 

Of  emmets'  egg%;  what  would  he  more  ?  30 

But  beards  of  mice,  a  newt's  stewed  thigh, 

A  bloated  earwig  and  a  fly; 

With  the  rednsapp'd  worm  that 's  shut 

Within  the  concave  of  a  nut, 

Brown  as  his  tooth.  A  little  moth 

I^te  fatten'd  in  a  piece  of  cloth: 

With  withered  cherries,  mandrakes*  ears. 

Mules'  eyes  ;  to  these  the  slain  stag's  tears 

The  unctuous  dewlaps  of  a  snail. 

The  broke-heart  of  a  nightingale  40 


O'eroome  in  music ;  with  a  wine 
Ne'er  ravish'd  from  the  flattering  vine, 
But  gently  press'd  from  the  soft  side 
Of  the  most  sweet  and  dainty  bride, 
Brought  in  a  dainty  daisy,  which 
He  fully  quaffs  up  to  bewitch 
His  blood  to  height;  this  done,  commended 
Grace  by  his  priest;  the  feast  is  ended, 

TO  DAFFODILS 

Faib  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  nooa. 
Slay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  evensong; 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along.  m 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  yoA, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  deeay^ 
As  yon,  or  anything. 
We  die, 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew, 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again.  m 

THE  BRACELET  TO  JULIA 

Why  I  tie  about  thy  wrist, 
Julia,  this  my  silken  twist; 
For  what  other  reason  is't. 
But  to  show  thee  how,  in  part. 
Thou  my  pretty  captive  art  ? 
But  thy  bondslave  is  my  heart; 
n'is  but  silk  that  bindeth  thee. 
Knap  the  thread  and  thou  art  free: 
But  'tis  otherwise  with  me; 
I  am  bound,  and  fast  bound,  so         « 
That  from  thee  I  cannot  go; 
If  I  could,  I  would  not  so. 

TO   DAISIES,   NOT  TO  SHUT 
SO   SOON 

Shut  not  so  soon  ;  Ihe  dnll-ey*d  night 
Has  not  as  yet  begun 
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To  make  a  seizure  on  the  lights 
Or  to  seal  up  the  sun. 

No  marigolds  yet  closed  are, 

No  shadows  great  appear  ; 
Nor  doth  the  early  shepherd's  star 

Shine  like  a  spangle  here. 

Stay  hat  till  my  Julia  close 

Her  life-begetting  eye,  to 

And  let  the  whole  world  then  dispose 

Itself  to  live  or  die. 


TO   BLOSSOMS 

Faib  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast  ? 

Tour  date  is  not  so  past 
Bat  you  may  stay  yet  here  a  whilei 

To  blush  and  gently  smile; 
And  go  at  last. 

What  1  were  ye  bom  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  c^ood-night  ? 

Twas  pity  Nature  Drought  ye  forth      to 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  yon  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

And  after  they  have  bhowu  their  pride 
Like  yon  a  while,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


TO  A  BED  OF  TULIPS 

Bright  tulips,  we  do  know 
Ton  had  your  coming  hither. 

And  fading-time  does  show 
That  ye  must  quickly  wither. 

Yonr  sisterhoods  may  stay. 
And  smile  here  for  your  honr; 

Bot  die  ye  must  away. 
Even  as  the  meanest  flower. 

Come,  virgins,  then,  and  see 

Tonr  fnilties,  and  bemoan  ye;       10 
For,  lost  Uke  these,  'twill  be 

As  time  had  never  known  ye. 


TO   PHYLLIS,  TO   LOVE  AND 
LIVE  WITH   HIM 

Live,  live  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  see 
The  pleasures  I'll  prepare  for  thee; 
What  sweets  the  country  can  afford 
Shall  bless  thy  bed  and  bless  thy  board. 
The  soft,  sweet  moss  shall  be  thy  bed 
With  crawling  woodbine  over-spread  ; 
By  which  the  silver-sheddiug  steams 
Shall  gently  melt  thee  into  dreams. 
Thy  clothing,  next,  shall  be  a  gown 
Made  of  the  fleece's  purest  down.  to 

The  tongues  of  kids  shall  be  thy  meat, 
Their   milk   thy  drink ;  and  thou    shalt 

eat 
The  paste  of  filberts  for  thy  bread. 
With  cream  of  cowslips  buttered  ; 
1^hy  feasting-tables  shall  be  hills 
With  daisies  spread  and  daffodils, 
Where  thou  shalt  sit,  and  red-breast  by. 
For  meat,  shall  give  thee  melody. 
1*11  give  thee  chains  and  carcanets 
Of  primroses  and  violets.  ao 

A  bag  and  bottle  thou  shalt  have. 
That  richly  wrought,  and  this  as  brave  ; 
So  that  as  either  shall  express 
The  wearer's  no  mean  shepherdess. 
At  shearing-times,  and  yearly  wakes. 
When  Them  ills  his  pastime  makes. 
There  thou  shalt  be;  and  be  the  wit, 
Nay,  more,  the  feast,  and  grace  of  it. 
On  holidays,  when  virgins  meet 
To  dance  the  heyes  with  nimble  feet,       3« 
Thou    shalt    come    forth,  and    then    ap« 

pear 
The  queen  of  roses  for  that  year; 
And  having  danced,  'hove  all  the  best. 
Carry  the  earland  from  the  rest. 
In  wicker  baskets  maids  shall  bring 
To  thee,  my  dearest  shepherling. 
The  blushing  apple,  bashful  pear. 
And  shame-fac  d  plum,  all  simp'ring  there. 
Walk  in  the  groves,  and  thou  shalt  liud 
The  name  of  Phyllis  in  the  rind  40 

Of  every  straight  and  smooth-skin  tree; 
Where  kissing  that,  I'll  twice  kiss  thee. 
To  thee  a  sheep-hook  I  will  send, 
Be-prank'd  with  ribands  to  this  end; 
This,  this  alluring  hook  might  be 
Less  for  to  catch  a  sheep  than  me. 
Thou  shalt  have  possets,  wassails  fine, 
Not  made  of  ale,  but  spiced  wine. 
To  make  thy  maids  and  self  free  mirth. 
All  sitting  near  the  glitt'ring  hearth.        50 
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Thou  sbalt  luiye  ribands,  roses,  rinn, 
Gloves,  garters,  stockiugs,  shoes,  and  strings 
Of  winning  colours,  that  shall  move 
Others  to  lust,  but  me  to  love. 
These,  na^,  and  more,  thine  own  shall  be 
If  thou  wilt  love,  and  liye  with  me. 


ART  ABOVE  NATURE :  TO  JULIA 

When  I  behold  a  forest  spread 
With  silken  trees  upon  thy  head. 
And  when  I  see  that  other  dress 
Of  flowers  set  in  comeliness; 
When  I  behold  another  grace 
In  the  ascent  of  curious  lace, 
Which  like  a  pinnacle  doth  show 
The  top,  and  the  top-gallant  too. 
Then,  when  I  see  tby  tresses  bound 
Into  an  oval,  square,  or  i-ound,  lo 

And  knit  in  knots  far  more  than  I 
Can  tell  by  tongue,  or  true-love  tie; 
Next,  when  those  lawny  films  I  see 
Flay  with  a  wild  civility, 
And  all  those  airy  silks  to  flow, . 
Alluring  me,  and  tempting  so: 
I  must  confess  mine  eye  and  heart 
Dotes  less  on  Natore  than  on  Art. 


THE  NIGHT-PIECE :  TO   JULIA 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee; 

And  the  elves  also. 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

No  Will^'-th'-Wisp  mislig:ht  thee. 
Nor  snake  or  slow-worm  bite  thee; 

But  on,  on  thy  way 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  affright  thee. 


Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber : 
What  though  the  moon  does  slumber  ? 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me; 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silv'ry  feet 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee. 


II 


UPON  JULIA'S  CLOTHES 

Whekas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes, 
Then,  then,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 
The  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free; 
O  how  that  glittering  taketh  me ! 


TO   HIS   BOOK 

Go  thon  forth,  my  book,  though  late: 

Yet  be  timely  fortunate. 

It  may  chance  gotid  luck  may  send 

Thee  a  kinsman,  or  a  friend. 

That  may  harbour  thee,  when  I 

With  my  fates  neglected  lie. 

If  thou  know'st  not  where  to  dwell, 

See,  the  fire's  by:  farewell. 


NOBLE  NUMBERS 

[Pnbl.  with  HesperideM,  1648] 

HIS   LITANY  TO   THE   HOLY 
SPIRIT 

In  the  hour  of  my  distress. 
When  temptations  me  oppress. 
And  when  I  my  sins  confess. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  met 

When  I  lie  within  my  bed. 
Sick  in  heart  and  sicK  in  head. 
And  with  doubts  discomforted. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 

When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep, 
And  the  world  is  drown'd  in  sleep, 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  watch  do  keep. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 

When  the  artless  doctor  sees 
No  one  hope,  but  of  his  fees. 
And  his  skill  nins  on  the  lees. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 


When  his  potion  and  his  pill 
Has,  or  none,  or  little  skill. 
Meet  for  noUiing,  but  to  kill ; 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort 
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Wlien  tbe  pMsing  bell  doth  toll. 
And  tbe  furies  in  a  shoal 
Come  to  fright  a  parting  soul, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

When  the  tapers  now  bum  blue, 
And  the  comforters  are  few. 
And  that  number  more  than  true, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  met 

When  the  priest  his  last  hath  prayed, 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
'Canse  my  speech  is  now  decayed, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 

When,  God  knows,  I'm  toes'd  about, 
Either  with  despair,  or  doubt; 
Yet  before  the  glass  be  out, 

Sweet  Sfttrit,  comfort  met 

When  the  tempter  me  pnrsu'th 
With  tlie  sins  of  all  my  youth, 
And  half  damns  me  with  untruth. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  met 
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When  the  flames  and  hellish  cries 
Friffbt  mine  ears,  aod  fright  mine  eyes. 
And  all  terrors  me  surprise, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  met 

Wben  the  jndement  is  reyeal'd. 
And  that  open'd  which  was  seal'd, 
When  to  l^e  I  have  appealed, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  met 


A  THANKSGIVING  TO  GOD  FOR 
HIS  HOUSE 

U>BD,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell 

Wherein  to  dwell; 
A  little  bouse,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weather-proof; 
Under  the  >pars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry; 
Wbere  Thon  my  chamber  for  to  ward 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me,  iniile  I  sleep.  lo 

Lov  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate. 

Both  Toid  of  state; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  th'  poor, 
Who  tfaither  eome,  and  f  r^y  get 

Good  words  or  meat; 


Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall 

And  kitchen's  small; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin  m 

Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unelipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  briar 

Make  me  a  fire. 
Close  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit, 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine, 

The  puUe  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits,  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee;  $o 

The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mess 

Of  water-cress, 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent; 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet, 

To  be  more  sweet. 
'Tis  Thou  that  crown 'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltless  mirth; 
And  g^v'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink. 

Spiced  to  the  brink.  40 

Lord,  'tis  Thy  plentv-dropping  hand. 

That  soils  my  land; 
And  giv'st  me  for  my  bushel  sown. 

Twice  ten  for  one. 
Thou  mak'st  my  teeming  hen  to  lay 

Her  egg  each  day; 
Besides  my  healthful  ewes  to  bear 

Me  twins  each  year, 
The  while  the  conduits  of  my  kine 

Bun  cream  for  wine.  50 

All  these,  and  better  Thou  dost  send 

Me,  to  this  end, 
That  I  should  render,  for  my  part, 

A  thankful  heart; 
Which,  fired  with  incense,  I  resign, 

As  wholly  Thine; 
But  the  acceptance,  that  must  be, 

My  Christ,  by  Thee. 


THE   DIRGE  OF  JEPHTHAH'S 
DAUGHTER 

SUNG  BY  THE  VIRGINS 

O  THOU,  the  wonder  of  all  days  I 
O  paragon,  and  pearl  of  praise  I 
O  virgin-martyr,  ever  blest 

Above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  maiden  train  !  We  come, 
And  bring  fresh  strewings  to  thy  tomU 
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Thus,  thus,  and  thus  we  compass  ronnd 
Thy  barmless  and  iiuhaiinted  ground; 
And  as  we  sing  thy  dirge,  we  will 

The  daffodil  so 

And  other  flowers  lay  upon 
The  altar  of  onr  love,  thy  stone. 

Thou  wonder  of  all  maids,  liest  here, 
Of  daughters  all  the  dearest  dear; 
The  eye  of  virg^us;  nay,  the  queen 

Of  this  smooth  green. 
And  all  sweet  meads;  from  whence  we  get 
The  primrose  and  the  violet. 

Too  soon,  too  dear  did  Jephthah  buy, 

By  thy  sad  loss,  our  liberty:  ao 

His  was  the  bond  and  covenant,  yet 

Thou  paid'st  the  debt: 
Lamented  maid  !  he  won  the  day, 
But  for  the  conquest  thou  didst  pay. 

Thy  father  brought  with  him  along 
The  olive  branch  and  victor's  song: 
He  slew  the  Ammonites,  we  know. 

But  to  thy  woe; 
And  in  the  purchase  of  our  peace, 
The  cure  was  worse  than  the  disease.       30 

For  which  obedient  zeal  of  thine, 
We  offer  here,  before  thy  shrine. 
Our  sighs  for  storaz,  tears  for  wine; 

And  to  make  fine 
And  fresh  thy  hearse-cloth,  we  will,  here, 
Four  times  bestrew  thee  ev'ry  year. 

Receive,  for  this  thy  praise,  onr  tears: 
Receive  this  offering  of  our  hnirs: 
Receive  these  crystal  vials  fill'd 

With  tears  distili'd      40 
From  teeming  eyes;  to  these  we  bring. 
Each  maid,  her  silver  filleting, 

To  gild  thy  tomb;  besides,  these  cauls,^ 
These  laces,  ribbons,  and  these  falls,' 
These  veils,  wherewith  we  use  to  hide 

The  bashful  bride. 
When  we  conduct  her  to  her  g^oom: 
And  all  we  lay  upon  thy  tomb. 

No  more,  no  more,  since  thou  art  dead. 
Shall  we  e'er  bring  coy  brides  to  bed; 
No  more,  at  yearly  festivals 

We  cowslip  balls 
Or  chains  of  columbines  shall  make 
For  this  or  that  occasion's  sake. 

^  CauUf  neU  for  the  hair. 

*  I^aUi,  trinuDingi  haagiiig  IoomIj. 


50 


No,  no;  onr  maiden  pleasures  be 
Wrapp'd  in  the  winding-sheet  with  thee: 
^Tis  we  are  dead,  though  not  i'  th'  grave: 

Or,  if  we  have 
One  seed  of  life  left,  'tis  to  keep 
A  Lent  for  thee,  to  fast  and  weep.  60 

Sleep  in  thy  peace,  thy  bed  of  spice, 

And  make  this  place  all  paradise: 

May  sweets  grow  here :  and  smokefromhence 

Fat  frankincense: 
Let  balm  and  cassia  send  their  scent 
From  out  thy  maiden-monument. 

May  no  wolf  howl,  or  screech-owl  stir 
A  wing  about  thy  sepulchre ! 
No  boisterous  winds,  or  storms,  oome  hither 

To  starve  or  wither     70 
Thy  soft  sweet  earth  I  but,  like  a  spring, 
Love  keep  it  ever  flonrishing. 

May  all  shy  maids,  at  wonted  hours, 
Come  forth  to  strew  thy  tomb  with  flow'rs* 
May  virgins,  when  they  coine  to  mourn, 

Male-iucense  bum 
Upon  thine  altar  I  then  return. 
And  leave  thee  sleeping  in  thy  urn. 

TO  KEEP  A  TRUE  LENT 

Jb  this  a  fast,  to  keep 

The  huder  lean? 
And  dean 
From  fiit  of  veals  and  sheep  ? 

Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 

Of  flesh,  yet  still 
TofiU 
The  platter  high  with  fish? 

Is  it  to  fast  an  hour. 

Or  ragg'd  to  go,  w 

Or  show 
A  downcast  look  and  sour  ? 

No;  'tis  a  fast  to  dole 

Thy  sheaf  of  wheat, 
And  meat, 
Unto  the  hungry  soul. 

It  is  to  fast  from  strife. 

From  old  debate 

And  hate; 
To  circumcise  thy  life.  ja 

To  show  a  heart  grief-rent; 
To  starve  thy  sin, 
Not  bin; 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent. 
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ON  THE  MORNING  OF  CHRIST'S 
NATIVITY 

(1629) 


Tms  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom, 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  eternal 
Kmg, 
Of  wedded  maid  and  Tirgin  mother  horn, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did 

bring; 
For  80  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual 
peace. 

II 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable, 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  he  wout  at  Heaven's  high  coun- 
cil-table 10 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 
He  laid  aside,  and,  here  with  us  to  be. 
Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day. 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of 
mortal  elay. 


in 


Ssy,  heavenly  Mnse,  shall  not  thy  sacred 
vein 
Afford  a  jvesent  to  the  Infant  God  ? 
Hsst  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn 
strain. 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode. 
Now  while  the  heaven,  by  the   Sun's 
team  untrod. 
Rath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching 
light,  ao 

Aod  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in 
squadrous  bright? 

IV 

See  how  from  far  upon  the  eastern  road 
The  star-led  wizuds  haste  with  odours 
sweet  I 


Oh!  run ;  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet; 
Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to 
ereet, 
And  jom  thy  voice  mito  the  Angel  Quire, 
From  out  his  secret  altar  touched  with  hal- 
lowed fire. 


THE  HYMN 


It  was  the  winter  wild. 
While  the  Heaven-bom  child  30 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger 
lies; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doffed  her  g^udy  trim. 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize: 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  Sun,  her  lusty  para^ 
mour. 

II 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  gmlty  front  with  innocent 
snow. 
And  on  her  naked  shame,  40 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame. 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw; 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  defer* 
mi  ties. 

Ill 

^  But  he,  her  fears  to  cease, 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace. 
She,   crowned   with   olive  green,  came 
softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere. 
His  ready  harbinger. 
With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds 
dividing;  50 

And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea 
and  land. 
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IV 

No  war,  or  battle's  soniid. 
Was  heard  tbe  world  around ; 
The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up- 
hung; 
The  hook^  chariot  stood, 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood; 
The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  arm^d 
throng; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord 
was  by.  60 


But  peaceful  was  the  night 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

reign  of  peace  upon  tho  earth  began. 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed, 
Whispering  new  jovs  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the 
charmed  wave. 

VI 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze. 
Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze,  70 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influ- 
ence, 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light, 
Or  Lucifer  that  often  warned  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid 
them  go, 

VII 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  g^ven  day  her  room. 
The   Sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted 
speed. 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame,  80 

As  his  inferior  flame 
The    new-enlightened    world   no   more 
should  ne^:  ^ 

He  saw  a  greater  Sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne  or  burning  azletree 
could  bear. 

viri 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 
Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row; 
Full  HtUe  thought  they  than 
That  the  mighty  Pan 


Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  be- 
low: 90 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
W«  all  that  did  their  silly  thought,  m 
busy  keep. 

IX 

When  such  music  sweet 
Hieir  hearts  and  ears  did  greet 
As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strodk^ 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringM  noise. 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took: 
Tlie  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  loee. 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  esch 
heavenly  close.  wo 


Nature,  that  heard  such  sound 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia's  seat  the  Airy  region  thrill- 
ing. 
Now  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done, 
And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  ful- 
filling: 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  £arih  in  hap- 
pier union. 

XI 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light,  iw 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefiieed 
Night  arrayed; 
The  belm^  dierubim 
And  sworded  seraphim 
Are  seen  in  elitteriug  ranks  with  wings 
displayed. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  qiiire. 
With  unexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new- 
born Heir. 

XII 

Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made. 
But  when  of  old  the  Sons  of  MonuDg 
sung 
While  the  Creator  great,  no 

His  constellations  set. 
And  the  well-balanced  World  on  binges 
hung. 
And  cnst  the  dark  foundations  deepi. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  ooij 
channel  keep. 
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XIII 

Ring  oat,  ye  erystal  spheres  I 
Ouoe  bless  our  liaman  ears. 
If  je  have  power  to  touch  our  senses 
so; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
MoTe  in  melodious  time; 
And  let  the  bass  of  Heaven's  deep  organ 
blow;  130 

And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  sym- 
phony. 

XIV 

For,  if  snch  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 
Time  will  run  back  and  ^toh  the  Age  of 
Gold; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 
And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly 
mould; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the 
peering  day. 


140 


XV 


Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men. 
Orbed  in  a  rainbow;   and,  like  glories 
wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen. 
With  radiant  feet    the    tissued  clouds 
down  steering; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palaoe- 
halL 

XVI 

Bat  wisest  Fate  says  No, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so;  150 

Tlie  Babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  los«), 
So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify: 
Tet  first,  to  those  ycbained  in  sleep, 
Tbe  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder 
through  the  deep, 

XVII 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang. 
While  the  red  fire  and  smouldering  clouds 
oatbrake: 


The  aged  Earth,  aghast  160 

With  terror  of  that  blast,. 
Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre 
shake, 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session, 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall 
spread  his  throne. 

XVIII 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss 
Full  and  perfect  is, 
But  now  be^ns;  for  from  this  happy  day 
The  Old  Dragon  under  ground, 
In  straiter  limits  bound. 
Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway, 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail,         171 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  taiL 

XIX 

The  Oracles  are  dumb; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  thrimgh  the  arched  roof  in  words 
deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 
With  hollow  shriek  the  step  of  Delphos 
leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathM  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  pro- 
phetic cell.  180 

XX 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  la- 
ment; 
From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 
Edged  with  poplar  pale. 
The  parting  Grenius  is  with  sighing  sent; 
With  flower-mwoven  tresses  torn 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled 
thickets  mourn. 

XXI 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  oil  the  holy  hearth,  190 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  mid- 
night plaint; 
In  nrns,  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  service 
quaint; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his 
wonted  seat. 
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XXII 

Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 
With  that  twice-battered  god  of  Pales- 
tine; 
And  moonM  Ashtaroth,  mo 

Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 
Now  sits  not  girt  with  tnpers'  holy  shine: 
The  Libyc  Hamnion  shrinks  his  horn; 
In  Yain  the  Tynan  maids  their  wounded 
Thammuz  mourn. 

XXIII 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hoe; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  g^ly  king, 
In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  bln^; 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast,  an 

Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

XXIV 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green. 
Trampling  the  unsliowered  grass  with 
lowiiigs  loud; 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest; 
Nought  but  profoundest  Hell  can  be  his 
shroud; 
In  vain,  with  timbreled  anthems  dark, 
The  sable-stolid   sorcerers   bear  his  wor- 
shiped ark.  aao 

XXV 

He  feels  from  Juda's  land 
The  dreaded  Infant's  hand; 
The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky 
eyn; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 
NotTyphon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine: 
Our  Babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the 
damn^  crew. 

XXVI 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed. 

Curtained  with  cloudy  red,  130 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 

The  flocking  shadows  pale 

Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 
Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several 
grave, 


And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their 
moou-loved  maze. 

xxvn 

But  see!  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest. 
Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here 
have  ending: 
Heaven's  voungest-teemM  star       340 
Hath  fixed  her  polished  car, 
Her  sleeping  Lord  with  JMnwimaii^  Ump 
attending; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harnessed  Angels  sit  in  order  le^ 
viceable. 


L'AtLEGRO 

(1633) 

Hence,  loathM  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  bon, 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  aud 
sights  unholy, 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell. 

Where   brooding  Darkness  spreads  his 
jealous  wings. 
And  the  night-raven  sings; 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-browed 
rocks. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell,  w 
But  come,  thou  Groddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yolep'd  Euphrosvne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 
With  two  sister  Graces  more 
To  ivy-crownM  Bacchus  bore; 
Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 
The  frolic  Wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr  with  Aurora  plimng, 
As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying,  w 

There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew. 
Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  tiiee.  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  tfoUity, 
Quips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nocb,  and  Becks,  and  wreath^  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek;  p 
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Sport  that  wriDkled  Care  derides, 
Aod  Laaghier  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  ftzid  trip  it  as  ye  go. 
On  the  light  &intastic  toe; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty; 
And,  if  I  giTe  thee  honour  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  uve  with  thee, 
In  nnreproved  pleasures  free;  40 

To  bear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  uif  ht. 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  Dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-mprrow, 
Through  Uie  sweet-briar  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine; 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  Darkness  thin;  50 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  stmts  his  dames  before: 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  Mom, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Sometime  walking,  not  unseen, 
By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Ri^iit  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state,      60 
Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight; 
While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Wiiistles  o^r  the  furrowed  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 
Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleas- 
ures. 
Whilst  the  lantskip  round  it  measures:    70 
Roaset  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 
Wiiere  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 
Muuntaius  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied; 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  Beauty  Ues, 
The  Cruoeure  of  neighbouring  eyes.         80 
Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
Fnim  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 


no 


Of  hearbs  and  other  country  messes. 
Which  the  neat-handed  FhilliB  dresses; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves. 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead. 
To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead.         90 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocond  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade; 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holyday, 
Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail: 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 
How  fairy  Mab  the  jnnkets  eat: 
She  was  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said; 
And  he,  by  Friar's  lanthorn  led. 
Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mora, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end; 
Then  lies  him  down,  the  lubbar  fend, 
And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings. 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleep. 
Towered  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Where  throngs  of  Knights  and  Barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold,   lao 
With  store  of  Ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry; 
Such  sights  as  youthful  Poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream.        130 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 
And  ever,  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
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Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  ont        140 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voioe  through  mazes  ruuuingy 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  biddeu  soul  of  harmony; 

That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 

From  golden  slumber  ou  a  bed 

Of  heaped  filysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto  to  have  (niite  set  free 

His  half-regained  Eurydioe.  150 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live* 


IL  PENSEROSO 

(1633) 

Hrnce,  Tain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred  t 
How  little  you  bested, 

Or  fill  the  fixM  mind  with  all  your  toys  t 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  pos- 
sess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun- 
beams. 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But,  hail !  thou  Goddess  sage  and  holy  !   n 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy  1 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  humnn  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  MejQnon's  sister  might  beseem, 
Or  that  starred  EthiogOueen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above  30 

The  Seap-Nyrophs,  and   their  powers  of- 
fended. 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended: 
Thee  bright-haired  Vesta  long  pf  yore 
To  solitary  Satiiru  bore; 
His  daughter  she;  in  Saturn's  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain. 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove.       |o 
(^ome,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 


Flowing  with  majestic  train. 

And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Come;  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait, 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes;  40 

There,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 

With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast. 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing; 

And  add  to  these  retir^  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure;  50 

But,  first  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 

Guiding  the  fiery-wheel6d  throne. 

The  Cherub  Contemplation; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 

In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 

Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak.  60 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunu'st  the  noise  of  folly 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  Chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song; 

And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 

On  the  dry  8mooth-«haven  green, 

To  behold  the  wandering  Moon, 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 

Throujfh  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way, 

And  oft,  M  if  her  head  she  bowed,  71 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound. 

Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar; 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 

Some  still  remov^  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom,  Sc 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

Or  the  Bellman's  drowsy  charm 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 

Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 

W^ith  thrice-gieat  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
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The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold    90 

The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook; 

And  of  those  Dfemons  that  are  found 

Li  fire,  air,  flood,  or  underground. 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 

With  planet  or  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 

Id  aeeptred  pall  come  sweepine  by, 

Presenting  Thebs,  or  Pelops'  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,  too 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 

But,  O  sad  Virgin  1  that  thy  power 

Might  raise  Musteus  from  his  bower; 

Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 

Siieh  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 

Brew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 

And  made  Hell  grant  what  Love  did  seek; 

Or  eaU  np  him  that  left  half-told 

The  story  of  Cambusean  bold,  sio 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  hsd  Canace  to  wife. 

That  owned  the  virtnous  ring  and  glass, 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass  , 

On  whieh  the  Tartar  Ring  did  ride; 

And  if  aught  else  great  Bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  ttvneys,  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  foreste,  and  inchantments  drear,         119 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 

Till  einl-enited  Mom  appear. 

Not  tricked  and  frounced,  as  she  was  wont 

With  the  Attic  boy  to  bunt, 

Bat  kerchieft  in  a  comely  dond, 

While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Or  ushered  with  a  shower  still. 

When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 

Endi]^  on  the  rustling  leaves, 

With  minute-drops  from  off  the  eaves.    130 

And,  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beams,  me,  Groddess,  bring 

To  archM  walks  of  twilight  proves, 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves. 

Of  pine,  or  raonuraeutal  oak. 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heavM  stroke 

Was  never  heard  the  Nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 

There,  in  close  covert,  by  some  brook. 

Where  no  profs ner  eye  may  look, 

Hide  me  from  Day's  garish  eye, 

WbOe  the  bee  with  honeyed  thigh. 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 
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And  the  waters  murmuring, 

With  such  oousort  as  they  keep. 

Entice  the  dewy-feathered  Sleep. 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 

Wave  at  his  wings,  in  airy  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  displayed. 

Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid.  t$9 

Aud  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath. 

Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  mortals  good^ 

Or  the  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  paH 

And  love  the  high  embowM  roof. 

With  antick  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Castinff  a  dim  religious  light.  160 

There  let  the  peaLng  organ  blow. 

To  the  full  voiced  Quire  below. 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  mv  weary  age 

Find  out  the  peacetul  hermitage. 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  ceU, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell,  tfo 

Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  shew, 

And  every  hearb  that  sips  the  dew; 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  give. 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


LYCIDAS 

(1637) 

Tet  once  more,  O  ye  Laurels,  and  onoa 

more. 
Ye  Myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and 

crude. 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing 

year. 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due; 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 
Who  would    not  sing   for  Lycidas?    be 

knew  10 

Himself  to  sing,  and  bnild  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watei'y  bier 
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Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 
Begin,  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth 
spring; 

Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the 
string. 

Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excase  : 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn, 

And  as  he  passes  turn,  21 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud! 
For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  selfnsame 
hill. 

Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and 
riU; 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 

We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry 
horn. 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of 
night, 

Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his 
westering  wheel.  31 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute; 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute 

Rough    Satyrs    danced,   and  Fauns   with 
cloven  heel 

From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent 
long; 

And  old  Danioetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 
But,  oh  !  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art 
gone. 

Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return  1 

Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert 
caves, 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  over- 
grown, 40 

And  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that 
graze. 

Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe 
wear, 

When  first  the  white-thorn  blows; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 
Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  re- 
morseless deep  50 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lyci- 
das? 


For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 
Where  your  old  Bftrds,  the  famous  Druids, 

he. 
Nor  on  the  shag^  top  of  Mona  high. 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard 

stream. 
Ay^me  I  I  fondly  dream 
'*  Had  ye  been  there,"  .  .  .  for  what  eonld 

that  have  done  ? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus 

boi*e. 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  inchanting  son, 
W^hom  universal  nature  did  lament,         60 
When,  by  the  rout  tliat  made  the  hideous 

roar, 
His  g^ry  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian 

shore? 
Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  uncesssnt  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted.  Shepherd's 

trade. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaara's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

raise  70 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  dajs; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  ahhorr^ 

shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  "  But  not  the 

praise," 
Phcebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling 

ears: 
«Fame  is  no  plant  that  gtow.  on  mortal 

soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  >in  broad  ramoor 

lies,  80 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure 

eyes 
And  penet  witness  of  all- judging  Jove; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven   expect  thy 

meed." 
O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honoured 

flood, 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  withvoesl 

reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood. 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds. 
And  listens  to  the  Herald  of  the  Sea, 
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That  came  in  Keptnne's  plea.  90 

He  asked  the  wavea,  and  asked  the  felou 
winds, 

What  hard  mishap  bath  doomed  this  gentle 
Bwain? 

And  anestioned  every  gost  of  rugged  wings 

That  blows  from  off  each  beakM  promon- 
tory. 

Ther  knew  not  of  his  story; 

And  nge  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon 
strayed: 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 

Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  played. 

It  was  that  &tal  and  perfidious  bark,      100 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses 
dark. 

That  sank  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 
Next,  Camus,  reverend  Sire,  went  footing 
slow, 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedg^, 

lawTooght  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the 
edge 

Like  to  that  imngnin**  Bower  inscribed  with 
woe. 

"  Ah!  who  hath  reft,''  quoth  he, "  my  dear- 
est pledge  ?  " 

lAst  came,  and  last  did  go. 

The  PUot  of  the  Galilean  Lake ; 

Two  mas^y  keys  be  bore  of  metals  twain   1 10 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain). 

He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stem  be- 
spake:  — 

"How  well  eoiild  I  have  spared  for  thee, 
young  swain, 

Aaow  of  such  as,  for  their  bellies'  sake. 

Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  I 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers' 
feast, 

Aod  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

filiud  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know 
how  to  hold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  httve  learnt  aught  else  the 
least  ISO 

That  to  the  faithful  Herdman's  art  be- 
longs! 

What  reeks  it  them  ?  What  need  they  ? 
They  are  sped; 

^,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy 
longs 

ttnte  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched 
straw; 

The  hnogfy  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not 
fed. 


But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist 

they  draw, 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread; 
Besides  what  the  grim  Wolf  with  privy 

paw 
Daily  devours  apaee,  and  nothing  said. 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  130 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no 

more." 
Betom,  Alpheus;  the  dread  voice  is  jpast 
That  shrunk  thy  streams  ;  return,  Sicilian 

Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither 

cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand 

hues. 
Te  vaUeys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers 

use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing 

brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely 

looks. 
Throw  hither  aU  your  quaint  enamelled 

eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honeyed 

showers,    .  140 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal 

flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken 

dies. 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  gessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked 

with  jet. 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  wood- 
bine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive 

head, 
And  every  flower    that  sad    embroidery 


Bid  amaranthus  all  hia  beauty  shed, 
And  daffadillies  flU  their  cups  with  tean, 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lyoid 
lies.  151 

For  so,  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  sur- 
mise. 
Ay  me  !  whibt  thee  the  shores  and  sound- 
ing seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are 

hurled; 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  wheliniog 

tide 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world; 
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Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  tows  de- 
nied, 
Sleep'st  bj  the  fable  of  Bellems  old,       i6q 
Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded 

mount 
Looks    toward    Namanoos    and  Bayoua's 

hold. 
Look  homeward.  Angel,  now,  aud  melt 

with  ruth : 
And,  O  ye   dolphins,   waft    the    hapless 

youth. 
Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep 

no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath   the  watery 

floor. 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-span- 
gled ore  170 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the   morning 

sky: 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through    the   dear    might  of   Him  that 

walked  the  waves, 
Where,  other  groves  and   other  streams 

along. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oosy  locks  he  laves. 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 
Li  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and 

love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  Saints  above. 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies,      179 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the    Shepherds  weep    no 

more; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  (renins  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  Swain  to  the  oaks 

and  rills. 
While  the  still  Mom  went  out  with  sandals 

grey: 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various 

quills. 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay: 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the 

hills,  190 

And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay. 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle 

blue: 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures 

new. 


SONNETS 

TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  CROM- 
WELL, ON  THE  PROPOSALS  OF 
CERTAIN  MINISTERS  AT  THE 
COMMITTEE  FOR  PROPAGA- 
TION OF  THE  GOSPEL 

(1652) 

Cromwkll,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through 

a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detracUons  rude. 
Guided   by   faith   and    matchless  forti- 
tude. 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast 

ploughed, 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  prood 
Hast  reared  Grod's  trophies,  and  his  work 

pursued. 
While    Darwen   stream,   with  blood  of 

Scots  imbrued. 
And  Dunbar  field,  resounds  thy  praises 

loud. 
And  Worcester's  laureate  wreath :  yet  moeb 

remains 
To  conquer  still;  Peace  hath  her  vieto- 

ries 
No  less  renowned  than  War:  new  foes 

arise. 
Threatening  to  bind  oar  souls  with  secular 

chains. 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the 

paw 
Of  hireling  woItbs,  whose  Gospel  is  their 

maw. 


ON  THE  LATE   MASSACRE  IN 
PIEMONT 

(1655) 

Aybngs,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  SainU, 
whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains 

cold; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pui« 
of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  aod 

stones. 
Forget  not:  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
W'ho  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient 
fold 
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Slain  bj  the  bloody  Fiemoutese,  that 
rolled 
Mother  with  iufant  down  the  rocks.  Their 

moanfl 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.  Their  martyred  blood  and 
ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth 
sway 
The  triple  Tyrant;  that  from  these  may 
grow 
A  hundredfold,  who,  having  learnt  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 


ON  HIS   BLINDNESS 

(1655) 

Wbes  I  consider  how  my  lieht  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and 
wide. 

And  t&at  one  Talent  which  is  death  to 
hide 

Lodged  with  me  oseless,  though  my  soul 
more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  pre- 
sent 

My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide, 

"Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  de- 
nied?" 

I  fondly  ask.    But    Patience,  to  pre* 
vent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  ''God  doth 
not  need 

Either  man's   work  or    his  own  gifts. 
Who  best 


Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best. 
His  state 
Is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And   post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without 

rest; 
They  abo  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 


TO  CYRIACK  SKINNER 

(1655) 

Cyriack,  this  three  years'  day  these  eyes, 
though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  hare  for- 
got; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  ap- 
pear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the 
year, 

Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate 
a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and 
steer 
Right  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost 
thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them 
overplied 

In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to 
side. 

This  thonght  might  lead  me  through  the 
world's  vain  mask 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better 
guide. 
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PARADISE  LOST 


I658-1665 

THE  VERSE 

The  mMflnre  is  English  heroio  Terse  without  rime,  as  that  of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Vinnl 
In  Latin  —  rime  being  no  neoesaary  acHunct  or  tme  ornament  of  poem  or  gfood  verae,  in  lonfrer 
works  eepeoiaUy,  but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  sge,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame 
metre;  graced  indeed  since  by  the  use  of  some  f  amons  modem  poets,  carried  away  by  eostom.  bat 
much  to  their  own  vexation,  hindrance,  and  constraint  to  express  many  things  otherwise,  aoad  for 
the  most  part  worse,  than  cue  they  would  have  expressed  them.  Not  without  cause  therefore  soma 
both  Italum  and  8|>anish  poets  of  prime  note  have  rejected  rime  both  in  longer  and  shorter  wocki, 
as  have  also  long  since  our  best  E^lish  tragedies,  as  a  thing  of  itself,  to  all  judicious  ears,  triv- 
ial and  of  no  true  musical  del^ht :  which  consists  only  in  apt  numbers,  fit  quantity  of  svllables, 
and  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from  one  verse  into  another,  not  in  tne  jingling  sound  of  Hke 
endings  y  a  f  hhU  avoided  by  the  learned  ancients  both  in  poetry  and  all  good  oratory.  This  neglect 
then  of  rime  so  little  is  to  be  taken  for  a  defect,  though  it  may  seem  so  peri&aps  to  vulgar  readers, 
that  it  rather  is  to  be  esteemed  an  example  set,  the  fint  in  English,  of  ancient  liberty  leeovered  to 
heroic  poem  from  the  trouUeaome  and  xnodern  bondage  of  riming. 


BOOK   I 

THE  ARGUMENT 

This  First  Book  proposes,  first  in  brief,  the  whole 
en^ject  —  MaD*s  disobedience,  sod  the  lo«  therevpon 
of  Faradlae,  wherein  he  was  placed:  then  touches  the 

Crime  cause  of  hla  fall  —  the  Serpent,  or  rather  Satan 
I  the  Serpent ;  who,  revolting  from  Gk>d,  and  drMring 
to  hla  iide  manv  legions  of  Angela,  waa,  by  the  com- 
mand  of  God.  driven  out  of  Heaven,  with  all  hia  crew, 
Into  the  great  Deep.  Which  action  passed  over,  the 
Poem  hastee  into  the  midat  of  things ;  presenting  Sa- 
tan, with  hia  Angela,  now  fallen  into  Hell  —  deacrilwd 
here  not  in  tlie  Centre  (for  heaven  and  earth  may  be 
snppoaed  as  yet  not  made,  certainiv  not  yet  accnraed), 
but  in  a  place  of  utter  darkneaa»  fitUeat  called  Chaoa. 
Here  Satan,  with  hia  An^eU  lying  on  the  burning  lake, 
thundeiatruck  and  aaUmiahed,  after  a  certain  apace  re- 
eovera,  aa  from  confuainn ;  calls  up  bini  who,  next  in 
order  and  disnity,  lay  by  him:  they  confer  of  their 
mlaenMe  fall.  Satan  awskena  all  hla  leffiona,  who  lay 
till  then  in  the  aame  manner  confounded.  They  riae : 
their  numbers ;  array  of  battle ;  their  chief  leaden 
named,  according  to  the  idols  known  aftflrwards  in  Ca- 
naan and  the  countriea  adjoining.  To  theae  Satan  dl- 
recta  bin  speech ;  comforta  them  with  hope  yet  of  re- 
gaining Heaven  ;  but  tells  them,  lastly,  of  a  new  world 
and  new  kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  according  to 
an  ancient  prophecy,  or  report,  in  Heaven  —  for  t>  at 
Angela  were  long  before  this  visible  creation  was  the 
opinion  of  many  ancient  Fatliera.  To  find  out  the 
truth  of  this  prophecy,  and  what  to  determine  thereon, 
lie  refers  to  a  full  council.  What  hia  associates  thence 
attempt.  Pandemonium,  the  palace  of  Satan,  rises,  sud- 
denly built  out  of  the  Deep  :  the  infernal  Peera  there 
ait  iu  council. 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  World,  and  all  our 

woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  re<^in  the  blissful  Seat, 
Sing-,  Heavenly  Muse,  that,  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didat  inspire 


That  Shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen 

seed 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos:  or,  if  Sion  bill  » 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa'a  brook  that 

flowed 
Fast  br  the  oracle  of  Grod,  I  thence 

w  • 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  soog. 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  A<Niian  mount,  while  it  paranes 
Things  nnattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  chiefly  Thon,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  pre- 
fer 
Before  all  temples  the  npright  heart  anl 

pure. 
Instruct  me,  for  Thon  know'st;  Tbon  from 

the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  out- 
spread, w 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  Abrss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregrnant :  what  in  me  is  dArk 
ninmine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support; 
That,  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argumeut, 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
Say   first — for   Heaven  hides  nothing 
from  thy  view, 
Kor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell  —  say  first  what 

cause 
Moved  onrgmnd  Parents,  in  that  happv  state, 
Favoured  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off  w 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  World  be 

sides. 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  fool  revolt  f 
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The  infernal  Serpent;  be  it  was  whose 

gnile. 
Stirred  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 
The  mother  of  mankind^  what  time  his 

pride 
Had  east  him  oat  from  Heaven,  with  all 

his  host 
Of  rebel  Angels,  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  bis  peers, 
He  tmsted  to  have  equaUed    the    Most 

High,  ,  .         ,       ^ 

If  he  opposed,  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Agttnst  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Bailed  impious  war  in  Heaven  and  battle 

proud, 
With  vain   attempt.    Him  the  Almighty 

Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal 

sky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 
Nine  times  the  space  tlutt  measures  day 

and  night  so 

To  mortal  men,  be,  with  his  horrid  crew, 
Lay  vanquished,  rowling  in  the  fierv  gulf, 
Confouiided,  though  immortal,      but  his 

doom 
Beaerved  him  to  more  wrath;  for  now  the 

thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him:  round  he  throws  his  baleful 

eyes, 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mixed  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast 

hate. 
At  onee,  as  far  as  Angel's  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild.        60 
A  dongeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round. 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed;  yet  from 

those  flames 
Vo  light;  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  onely  to  discover  siehts  of  woe, 
Begions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where 

peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all,  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsnmed. 
Such  place  Eternal  Justice  had  prepared 
For  those  rebellious;  here  their  prison  or- 
dained 71 
I>  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set, 


As  far  removed  from  God  and  light  of 
Heaven 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost 
pole. 

Oh  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  thev 
fell  I  ' 

There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  o'er- 
whelmed 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous 
fire, 

He  soon  discerns;  and,  weltering  by  his 
side. 

One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in 
crime,  79 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  named 

Be1£lzbbub.    To  whom  the  Arch-Enemy, 

And  thence  in  Heaven  called  Satan,  with 
bold  words 

Breaking  the  horrid  silence,  thus  began:  — 
**  If  thou  beest  he  —  but  Oh  how  fallen ! 
how  changed 

From  him  t  —  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of 
light, 

Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst 
outshine 

Myriads,  though  bright  —  if  he  whom  mu- 
tual league. 

United  thou&^hts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 

And  haasard  in  the  glorious  enterprise. 

Joined  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath 
joined  9« 

In  equal  ruin;  into  what  pit  tbon  seest 

From  what  highth  fallen:  so  much  tho 
stronger  proved 

He  with  his  thunder:  and  till  then  who 
knew 

The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  Tet  not  for 
those, 

Nor  what  the  potent  Victor  in  his  rage 

Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent,  or  change. 

Though  changed  in  outward  lustre,  that 
fixed  mind, 

And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured 
merit. 

That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  con- 
tend. 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought 
alone  >oo 

Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  armed. 

That  durst  dislike  his  reign,  and,  me  pre- 
ferring. 

His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  op- 
posed 

In  dubious  bfttUe  on  the  plains  of  Heaven^ 
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And  shook  his  throne.     What  thoagh  the 

field  be  lost? 
All  is  not  lost  —  the  unoonqaerable  ¥rill, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield: 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome.       109 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me.     To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power 
Who,  from  the  terror  of  this  arm,  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire  —  that  were  low  in- 
deed; 
That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall ;  since,  by  fate,  the  strength 

of  Grods, 
And  this  empyreal  substance,  cannot  fail; 
Since,   through   experience  of  this   great 

event, 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  ad- 
vanced, 
We   may  with  more  successful  hope  re- 
solve 120 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Irreconcilable  to  our  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs',  and  in  the  excess  of 

joy 

Sole     reigning     holds     the    tyranny    of 
Heaven." 
So  spake  the  apostate  Angel,  though  in 
pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  de- 
spair; 
And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  Com- 
peer:— 
<<0  Prince,  O  Chief  of  many  throng 
Powers 
That  led  the  imbattled  Seraphim  to  war 
Under    thy    conduct,    and,    in    dreadful 
deeds  130 

Fearless,  endangered  Heaven's  perpetual 

King, 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or 

fate  ! 
Too  well  I  see  and  me  the  dire  event 
That,  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat. 
Hath  lost  us  Heaven,  and  all  this  mighty 

host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low, 
As  far  as  Gods  and  Heavenly  Essences 
Can  perish:  for  the   mind  and  spirit  re- 
mains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns,         140 
Though  all  our  glory  extinct,  and  happy 
state 


Here  swallowed  up  in  endless  misery. 
But  what  if  He  our  Conqueror  (whom  I 


now 
Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  less 
Than  such  could  have   o'erpowered  such 

force  as  ours) 
Have  left  us  this  our  spirit  and  strengtli 

entire. 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains, 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  Yengeful  ire. 
Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 
B^  right  of  war,  whate'er  his  business  be,  150 
Here  in  the  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  fire. 
Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  Deep  ? 
What  can  it  then  avail  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undimiuished,  or  eternal  being 
To  undergo  eternal  punishment  ?  " 

Whereto  with  speedy  words  the  Axd^ 

Fiend  replied:  — 
**  Fallen  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable. 
Doing  or  suffering:  but  of  this  be  sure  — 
To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  oar  task. 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight,  ife 

As  being  the  contrary  to  His  high  will 
Whom  we  resist.     If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good. 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil; 
Which  ofttimes  may  succeed  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined 

aim. 
But  see !  the  angry  Victor  hath  recalled 
His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit   170 
Back  to  the  gates  of  Heaven:  the  sulpha- 

rons  hail. 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Heaven  received  us  falling;  and  the 

thunder. 
Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous 

rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases 

now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  bouodless 

Deep. 
Let  us  not  slip  the  occasion,  whether  scorn 
Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  Foe. 
Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and 

wild,  i&> 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid 

flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  7    Thither  let  os 

tend 
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From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  wayes; 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there; 
And,  TO  srmembling  our  afflicted  powers, 
Consalt  how  we  may  henceforth  most  of- 
fend 
Our  Enemy,  onr  own  loss  how  repair, 
]Iow  overcome  this  dire  calamity, 
Y/hat  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from 
hope,  190 

If  not  what  resolution  from  despair." 

Thos  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  Mate, 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
Hiat  sparkling  blazed;  his  other  parts  be- 
sides 
Prooe  on  the  flood,  extended    long  and 

large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  in  bulk  as  huee 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titsaiaa  or  Earth-born,  that  warred  on 

JoTe, 
Brisieos  or  T^hon,  whom  the  den 
Bj  ancient  Tarsus  held,  or  that  sea-beast  aoo 
Lenathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hngest  that  swim  the  ocean-stream. 
Him,  haply  slumbering   on  the  Norway 

foam. 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered 

skiff. 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell. 
With  fizM  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Uoors  by  hb  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wishM  mom  delays. 
60  stretehed  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch- 

Fiend  lay. 
Chained  on  the  burning  lake;    nor  ever 
thenee  a  10 

Had  risen,  or  heaved  his  head,  but  that  the 

wUl 
And  high  permission  of  aU-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to^his  own  dark  designs, 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought 
Evil  to  others,  and  enraged  might  see 
How  all  his  malice  served  but  to  bring 

forth 

Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy,  shewn 

On  Kan  by  him  seduced,  but  on  himself 

Treble   confusion,  wrath,  and  vengeance 

ponred.  >2o 

Forthwith  npright  he  rears  from  off  the 

His  nighty  stature;   on    each  hand  the 

flames 
Driven  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires, 

A?Hi,rowled 


In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midst  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his 

flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air. 
That  felt  unusual  weight;  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights  —  if  it  were  land  that  ever  burned 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  Are, 
And  such  appeared  in  hue  as  when  the 

force  330 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pelonis,  or  the  shattered  side 
Of  thundering  ^tna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuelled  entrails,  thence  conceiving  Are, 
Sublimed  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds. 
And  leave  a  singed  bottom  aU  involved 
With  stench  and  smoke.  Such  resting  found 

the  sole 
Of  unblest  feet.    Him  followed  his  next 

Mate; 
Both  glorying  to  have  scaped  the  Stygian 

flood 
As    gods,  and    by  their    own    recovered 

strength,  340 

Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power. 
**Ia  this  the  region,  this  the   soil,  the 

clime," 
Said  then  the  lost  Archangel,  **  this  the  seat 
Tlmt  we  must  change  for  Heaven? — this 

mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light?    Be  it  so,  since 

He 
Who  now  is  sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right:  fardest  from  Him  is 

best, 
Whom  reason  hath  equalled,  force  hath 

made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.    Farewell,  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells !   Hail,  horrors  I 

hail,  aso 

Infernal   World !    and  thou,  profoundest 

Hell, 
Receive    thy    new    possessor — one    who 

brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  iu  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of   Hell,  a  Hell  of 

Heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same. 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?   Here 

at  least 
We  shall  be  free;  the  Almighty  hath  not 

built 
Here    for   his   envy,  wiU    not   drive  ns 

hence:  '^ 
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Here  we  may  reign  secure;  and,  in  my 

cboioe, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell : 
Better  to  reign   in    Hell  than    serve  in 

Heaveu. 
Bat  wherefore  let  we  then  onr  faithful 

friends, 
The  associates  and  co-partners  of  our  loss, 
Lie  thus  astonished  on  tlie  oblivious  pool, 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their 

part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion,  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regained  in  Heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in 

Hell  ?  "  aTo 

So  Satan  spake;  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answered :  —  "  Leader  of  those  armies 

bright 
Which,  but  the  Omnipotent,  none  could 

have  foiled ! 
If  once  they  hear  that  voioe,  their  liveliest 

pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers  —  heard  so 

oft 
In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle,  when  it  raged,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal  —  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive,  though  now  they 

lie 
Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of 

fire,  aSo 

As  we  erewbile,  sstounded  and  amazed; 
No  wonder,falle«.  such  a  pernicious  highth! " 
He  scarce  had  ceased  when  the  superior 

Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore;  his  ponder- 
ous shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast.     The  bzoad  circumfer- 
ence 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose 

orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesol^ 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands,       390 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear  —  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  Ammiral,  were  but  a  wand  — 
He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven's  azure;  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  l>esides,  vaulted  with  fire. 
Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflam^  sea  he  stood,  and  called 


His  legions  —  Angel  Forms,  who  laj 

tranced  jn 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  wtrow  the 

brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arched  imbower;  or  seattered 

sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed 
Hath  vexed  the  Red-8ea  coast,  whose  waves 

overthrew 
Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry. 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  punned 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  car- 
cases 3» 
And  broken  chariot-wheels.     So  thick  be- 
strewn. 
Abject  and  Icgst,  lay  these,  covering  the 

flood. 
Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 
He  called  so  loud  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded: — *' Princes,  Potentates, 
Warriors,   the  Flower  of  Heaven  —  onee 

yours;  cow  lost. 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  Spirits  I    Or  have  ye  chosen  this 

place 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose  V9 

Tour  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  vcm  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  iBeavenf 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
To  adore  the  Conqueror,  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  Seraph  rowling  iu  the  flood 
With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anoi 
His  swift  pursuers  from  Heaven-gates  di» 

eem 
The  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us 

down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linkM  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf  ?  — 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen  t "      330 
They  heard,  and  were  abashed,  and  up 

they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men  wont  to  watch, 
On  duty  sleeping  found  by  whom  they 

dread. 
Rouse   and    bestir    themselves    ere   well 

awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  pereeive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not 

feel; 
Yet  to  their    General's  voioe   they 

obeyed 
Innumerable.    As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day. 
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Waved  round  the  coast,  np-called  a  pitchy 

cloud  340 

Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impioos  Pharaoh 

hnng 
Like  Night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of 

Nile; 
So  namherleas  were  those  had  Angels  seen 
Holering  ou  wing  under  the  eope  of  Hell, 
Twizt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires; 
nil,  an  a  signal  given,  the  uplifted  spear 
Of  their  great  Sultan  waving  to  direct 
Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they 

light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fOl  all  the 

plain:  ^  sso 

A  multitude  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous 


Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and 

spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sands. 
Forthwith,  from  every  squadron  and  each 

band. 
Hie  heads  and  leaders  thither  baste  where 

stood 
TUr  great  Commander — godlike  Shapes, 

and  Forms 
Excelling  human;  princely  Dignities; 
And  Powers  thai  erst  in  Heaven  sat  on 

thrones,  360 

Though  of  their  names  in  Heavenly  records 

now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased 
B^  their  rebellion  from  the  Books  of  Life. 
aw  had  they  yet  among  tbe  sons  of  £ve 
Got  them  new  names,  till,  wandering  o'er 

the  earth, 
Ibrongh  God's  high  snfFeranoe  for  the  trial 

of  man. 
By  falsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 
Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 
God  their  Creator,  and  the  invisible 
Glory  of  Him  that  made  them  to  trans- 
form 370 
Oft  to  the  image  of  a  bmte,  adorned 
With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold, 
And  devils  to  adore  for  deities: 
Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various 


And  various  idols  through    the    heathen 
world. 
8ay,  Mose,  their  names  then  known,  who 
lint*  wiK>  last» 


Roused  from  the  slumber  on  that  fiery 

couch, 
A|^  their  great  Emperor's  call,  as  next  in 

worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare 

strand, 
While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet 

aloof.  380 

The  chief  were  those  who,  from  the  pit 

of  Hell 
Boaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  Earth,  durst 

fix 
Their  seats,  long  after,  next  the  seat  of 

God, 
Theb  altars  by  His  altar,  gods  adored 
Among  the  nations  round,  and  durst  abide 
Jehovah  thunderine  out  of  Sion,  throned 
Between  the  Cherubim;  yee,  often  placed 
Within  His  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 
Abominations;  and  with  cursM  things 
His   holy  rites   and   solemn   feasts  pro- 
faned, 390 
And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  His 

light. 
First,  Molochf  horrid  King,  besmeared  with 

blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears; 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  tim- 
brels loud. 
Their  children's  cries  unheard  that  passed 

through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.     Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshiped  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain^ 
In  Argob  and  in  Basau,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Amon.     Nor  content  with  such 
Audacious     neighbourhood,     the     wisest 

heart  400 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of 

God 
On  that  opprobrious  hill,  and  made  his 

grove 
The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet 

thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  HelL 
Next  CkemoSf  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's 

sons. 
From  Aroar  to  Nebo  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abarira;  in  Hesebon 
And  Horonaim,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 
The    flowery    dale    of    Sibma   clad   with 

vines,  410 

And  Eleal^  to  the  Asphaltick  Pool: 
Poor  his  other  name,  when  he  enticed 
Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  maroh  from  Nil% 
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To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them 

woe. 
f  et  thenoe  his  lustf ol  orgies  he  enlarge^ 
Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  hy  the  gro^ 
Of  Moloch  homicide,  lust  hard  by  hate. 
Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thenoe  to  Hell. 
With  these  came  they  who,  from  the  bor- 
dering flood 
Of  old  Enphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts  430 
Egypt  from   Syrian  ground,  had  general 

names 
Of  Baalim  and  AshUxroth  —  those  male, 
These  feminine.    For  Spirits,  when  they 

please. 
Can  eiuier  sex  assume,  or  both;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure, 
Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb. 
Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of 

bones. 
Like  cumbrous  flesh;  but,  in  what  shape 

they  choose. 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 
Can  execute  their  aery  purposes,  430 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 
For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 
Their  Living  Strength,  and  unfrequented 

left 
His  righteouB  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  gods;  for  which  their  he«ls.  as 

low 
Bowed  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the 

spear 
Of  despicable  foes.     With  these  in  troop 
Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phcenieians  called 
Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent 

horns; 
To  whose   bright  image   nightly  by  the 

moon  440 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs; 
In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 
Her  temple  on  the  offensive  mountain,  built 
By  that  uxorious  king  whose  heart,  though 


tiled  by  i 


Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul.     Thammuz  came  next  be- 
hind. 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day. 
While    smooth  Adonis    from    his   native 
rock  4SO 

Ban  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammnz  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat. 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 


Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led. 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Jndah.     Next  came  one 
Who  mourned  in  earnest,  when  the  captive 

Ark 
Maimed  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands 

lopt  off, 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  gmnsel-edge,  4«o 
Where  he  fell  flat  and  shamed  his  worship- 
ers: 
Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  apward  man 
And  downward  fish;  yet  had  his  temple 

high 
Reared  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the 

coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Grath  and  Ascalon, 
And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds. 
Him  followed  Rimman^  whose  deli^^tfol 

seat 
Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbaua  and  Fharphar,  lucid  streams. 
He  also  against  the  house  of  God  was 

bold:  470 

A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gained  a  king  — 
Ahaz,  his  sottish  conqueror,  whom  he  drew 
God's  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 
For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  bom 
His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  gods 
Whom   he   had  vanquished.    After  these 

appeared 
A  crew  who,  under  names  ol  old  renown— 
Osirix,  Ins,  OruSt  and  their  train  — 
With    monstrous    shapes    and    aoreeries 

abused 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests  to  seek     480 
Their  wandering  gods  disguised  in  brutish 

forms 
Rather  than  human.     Nor  did  Israel  scape 
The  infection,  when  their  borrowed  gold 

composed 
The  calf  in  Oreb;  and  the  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan, 
Likening  his  Maker  to  the  graz^  ox — 
Jehovah,  who,  in  one  night,  when  he  passed 
From  Egypt  marching,  equalled  with  one 

stroke 
Both  her  first-bom  and  aU  her  bleating 

gods. 
Belial  came  last;  than  whom  a  Spirit  more 

lewd  490 

Fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to 

love 
Vice  for  itself.    To  him  no  temple  stood 
Or  altar  smoked;  yet  who  more  oft  tbanht 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 
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Tnrns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ? 
lu  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns, 
And  in  luxurious. cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  ahove  their  loftiest  towers, 
And  injury  and  outrage;  and,  when  night 
Darkens  Uie  streets,  then  wander  forth  the 

sons  501 

Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that 

night 
In  Giheah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
£xpo6ed  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape. 
These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in 

mi^t: 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell;  though  far  re- 
nowned 
The  Ionian  gods  -^  of  Javan's  issue  held 
Gods,  yet  confessed  later  than  Heaven  and 

Earth, 
Their  boasted  parents; — Titan,  Heaven's 

first-bom,  510 

With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright 

'  seized 
Bv  younger  SiUum :  he  from  mightier  Jove, 
His  own  and   Khea's   son,   like    measure 

found ; 
So  Jace  usurping  reigned.*  These,  first  in 

Crete 
And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus  ruled  the  middle  air. 
Their  highest  heaven;  or  on  the  Delphian 

clDf, 
Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 
Of  Done  land;  or  who  with  Saturn  old 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields,    520 
And  o'er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmost 

Islea. 
All  these  and  more  came  flocking;  but 

with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp;  yet  such  wherein  ap- 
peared 
Obwore  some  glimpse  of  joy  to  have  found 

their  Chief 
Xoi  in  despair,  to  have  found  themselves 

not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hne.     But  he,  his  wonted 

pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that 

bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently 


Their  fainting  oouxige,  and  dispelled  their 
loin:  5SO 


Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  war- 
like sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  npreared 
His  mighty  standard.     That  proud  honour 

claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  Cherub  tall: 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff 

unfurled 
The  imperial  ensign;  which,  full  high  ad- 
vanced, 
Shon  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  imblazed, 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds:  540 
At  which  the  universal  host  up-sent 
A  shout  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  be- 
yond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were 

seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air. 
With  orient  colours  waving:  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears;   and  througing 

helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  ar- 
ray 
Of  depth  immeasurable.    Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood   550 
Of   flutes  and  soft    recorders  —  such  as 

raised 
To  highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
A.nning  to  battle,  and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm,  and  un- 
moved 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  re« 

treat; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With   solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts, 

and  chase 
Anguish  and  doubt  and  fear  and  sorrow 

and  pain 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.     Thus 
they,  ^  559 

Breathing  united  force  with  fiz^d  thought, 
Moved   on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes  that 

charmed 
Their  painful  steps  o*er  the  burnt  soil. 

And  now 
Advanced  in  view  they  stand  —  a  horrid 

front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in 

guise 
Of  warriors  old,  with  ordered  spear  and 

shield, 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  Chief 
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Had  to  impose.    He  through  the  armM 

files 
Darts  his  ezperieneed  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole   battalion  views  —  their   order 

due, 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  Gods;      570 
Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his 

heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and,  hardening  in  his 

strength, 
Glories:  for  never,  since  created  Man, 
Met  such  imbodied  force  as,  named  with 

these, 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infMitry 
Warred  on  by  cranes  —  though  all   the 

giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  the  heroic  race  were  joined 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each 

side 
Mixed  with  auziliar  gods;  and  what  re- 
sounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son,        5S0 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  kniehts; 
And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Moutalban, 
Damasco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisoiid, 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Af ric  shore 
When  Charlemain  with  all   his    peerage 

fell 
By  Fontarabbia.     Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 
Their  dread  Commander.     He,  above  the 

rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,    590 
Stood  like  a  tower.     His  form  had  yet  not 

lost 
All  her  original  briehtness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured:  as  when  the  sim  new- 
risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or,  from  behind  the 

moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.      Darkened  so,  yet 

shon 
Above   them  all  the  Archangel:  but  his 

face  600 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and 

care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  nndor  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge.     Cruel  his  eye,  but  oast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 


The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  foUowen 

rather 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss),  condemned 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain  — 
Millions  of  Spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  Heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendoon 

flung  610 

For    his    revolt  —  yet   faithful  how  they 

stood. 
Their  glory  withered;  as,  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain 

pines, 
With    singed    top    their    stately  growth, 

though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.    He  now  pre- 
pared 
To  speak;   whereat  their   doubled  nmks 

they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him 

round 
With  all  his  peers:   Attention  held  them 

mute. 
Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thriee,  in  spite  of 

scorn. 
Tears,  such  as  Angels  weep,  burst  forth: 

at  last  too 

Words  interwove   with    sighs   found   oat 

their  way:  — 
**  O   myriads  of  immortal   Spirits  t    0 

Powers 
Matchless,  but  with  the  Almighty !  —  and 

that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was 

dire. 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change, 
Hateful  to  utter.       But   what  power  of 

mind. 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have 

feared 
How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  re- 
pulse ?  630 
For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss, 
That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  emptied  Heaven,  shall  fail  to  re- 
ascend, 
Self-raised,  and  re-possess  their  native  seat  ? 
For  me,  be  witness  all  the  host  of  Heaven, 
If  counsels  different,  or  danger  shunned 
By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.     But  he  who 

reigna 
Monarch  in  Heaven  till  then  as  one  seeoie 
Sat  on  his  throne,  npheld  by  old  repute, 
Consent  or  custom,  and  his  regal  state   6fa 
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Fat  forth  at  full,  but  itill  his  strength  oon- 

cealed  — 
Whieh  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought 

oar  lalL 
Heaeeforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know 

our  own, 
So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 
New  war  provokea:  our  better  part  re- 
mains 
To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 
What  force  effected  not;  that  he  no  less 
At  length  from  us  may  find.  Who  over- 
comes 
Bj  force  bath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 
Space  may  produce  new  Worlds;  whereof 
BO  rife  650 

There  went  a  fame  in  Heaven  that  He  ere 

long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  Sons  of  Heaven. 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 
Oar  first  emption  —  Uiitber,  or  elsewhere; 
For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Cslestial  Spirits  m  bondage,  nor  the  Abyss 
Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these 

thoughts 
FnU  counsel  must  mature.    Peace  is  de- 
spaired; 660 
For  who  can  tlunk  submission  ?  War,  then, 


Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved." 
He  spake;  and,  to  confirm  his  words, 

out-flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from 

the  thighs 
Of  mighty  Cherubim ;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumined  HelL    Highly  they 

raged 
Against    the    Highest    and    fierce    with 

mspM  arms 
Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din 

of  war, 
Horling   defiance   toward    the   vault   of 

Heaven. 
There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  griesly 

top  670 

Belohed  fire  and  rowling  smoke;  the  rest 

entire 
Shon  with  a  glossy  senrf  —  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore. 
The  work  of  sulphur.      Thither,  wi^iged 

with  speed, 
A  Dnaerons   brigad  hastened:   4B  when 

bands 


Of  piooers,  with  spade  and  {Hckaxe  armed. 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field, 
Or  cast  a  rampart.    Mammon  led   them 

on  — 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spirit  that  fell 
From   Heaven;   for  eveu  in  Heaven  his 

looks  and  thoughts  6<*> 

Were  always    downward    bent,  admiring 

more 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden 

gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific.     By  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught. 
Ransacked  the  Centre,  and  with  impious 

hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  Earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.    Soon  had  his 

crew 
Opened  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound. 
And  digged  out  ribs  of  gold.    Let  none 

admire  690 

That  riches  grow  in  Hell;  that  soil  may 

best 
Deserve  the  pretious  bane.    And  here  let 

those 
Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wondering 

tell 
Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memphian 

kings. 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of 

fame,  * 

And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  Spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 
What  in  an  age  they,  with  incessant  toil 
And  bauds  inuumerable,  scarce  perform. 
Nigh  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepared, 
That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire    7o< 
Sluiced  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 
WiUi  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore 
Severine  each  kind,  and  scummed  the  bul* 

lion-dross. 
A  third  as  soon  had  formed  within  the 

ground 
A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells 
By  strange  conveyance  filled  each  hollow 

nook; 
As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind. 
To  many  a  ro%.  of  pipes  the  sound-board 

breathes. 
Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge        7^ 
Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet  — 
Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
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With  golden  architniTe;  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice   or  frieze,  with   bossy  sculptures 

graven: 
The  roof  was  fretted  gold.     Not  Babilon 
Kor  ?reat  Alcairo  such  magnificence 
Equalled  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis  their  gods,  or  seat  7^ 

Their  kiugs,  when  Mgy^t  with  Assyria 

strove 
In  wealth  and  Inznry.     The  ascending  pile 
Stood  fixed  her  stately  highth;  and  straight 

the  doors, 
Opening  their  brazen  folds,  discover,  wide 
Within,  her  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement:  from  the  arohM  roof, 
Pendent  bv  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blaziug  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.     The  hasty  multitude      730 
Admiring  entered;    and  the  work    some 

praise, 
And  some  the  Architect.     His  hand  was 

kuowu 
In  Heaven  by  many  a  towered  structure 

high, 
Where  sceptred  Angeb  held  their  resi- 
dence, 
And  sat  as  Princes,  whom  the  supreme 

King 
Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule. 
Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  Orders  bright. 
Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored 
In  ancient  Greece;  and  in  Ausouian  land 
Men  called  him  Mulciber;   and  how  he 

fell  740 

From  Heaven  they  fabled,  thrown  by  an- 

gry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements:  from 

mom 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day,  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star, 
Ou  Lemnos,  the  JSgasan  isle.    Thus  they 

relate. 
Erring;  for  he  with  this  rebellions  rout 
Fell  long  before;  nor  aught  availed  him 

now 
To  have  built  in  Heaven  high  towers;  nor 

did  he  scape 
By    all    his    engines,  but  was    headlong 

sent,  750 

With  his  industrious  crew,  to  build  in  Hell. 
Meanwhile  the  winged  Haralds,  by  com- 
mand 
Of  sovran  power,  with  awful  ceremony 


And  trumpet's  sonnd,  throughout  the  hort 

proclaim 
A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held 
At  Pandiemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers.     Their  summons 

called 
From  every  band  and  sqnar^  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest:  theyanoo 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  troop- 
ing came  760 
Attended.    All  access  was  thronged;  the 

gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious 

hall 
(Though  like  a  covered  field,  where  cham- 
pions bold 
Wolit  ride  in  armed,  and  at  the  Soldan's 

chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 
To  mortiil  combat,  or  career  with  lanoe). 
Thick  swarmed,  both  on  the  ground  and  in 

the  air. 
Brushed  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings. 

As  bees 
In  spring-time,  when  the  Sun  with  Taurus 

rides. 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the 

hive  770 

In  clusters;    they  among  fresh  dews  and 

flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smooth^  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  eitaldel, 
New  rubbed  with    balm,   expatiate,  and 

confer 
Their  state-a&irs:  so  thick  the  aerie  erowd 
Swarmed  and   were    straitened;   till,  the 

signal  given, 
Behold  a  wonder  I    They  but  now  who 

seemed 
In  bigness  to  surpass  Earth's  giant  sons, 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow 

room 
Throng  numberless  —  like  that  pygmean 

race  ?*» 

Beyond  the  Indian  mount;  or  faery  elves, 
Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest-side 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 
Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the 

Moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  Earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course:   they,  on  their 

mirth  and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocond  music  charm  his  ear; 
At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  re- 
bounds. 
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Hiiu  ineorporeal  Spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Bedoced  their  shaped  immense,  and  were 

at  large,  790 

Thoagh  without  number  still,  amidst  the 

haU 
Of  that  infernal  court.     But  far  within, 
And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  them- 

selyesy 


The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat, 
A  tliousaud  demi-gods  on  golden  seats, 
Frequent  and  full.     After   short  silence 

then. 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  be- 
gan. 


BOOK  II 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Tte  conmlteUoB  Iwgini,  SatMi  debates  whether 
anotlier  battle  be  to  be  haxarded  for  the  reoorery  of 
Beeves :  mmim  advise  it,  other*  diamade.  A  third  pro- 
pool  ii  preferred,  mentioned  before  bv  Satan  — to 
■earch  the  truth  of  that  propliecy  or  tradiUon  in  Hea- 
vta  eoneeming  another  workl,  and  another  kind  of 
emtora,  equal,  or  not  much  inferior,  to  themaelvea, 
abook  tfaia  time  to  be  ereeted.  Their  doobt  who  ahall 
1m  wot  on  thia  dllBcult  search :  Satan,  their  chief,  uu- 
tetakts  alone  the  vojage ;  is  honoured  and  applauded. 
Tha  eouacil  thua  ended,  the  reat  betake  them  aeyeral 
VBjn  and  to  severml  imploymenta,  as  their  incliuations 
Imdthem,  to  entertain  th^  time  till  Satan  return.  He 
panes  on  hb  journey  to  Hell-gates ;  flnda  them  shut, 
aad  who  aat  there  to  gnard  them ;  by  whom  at  length 
they  are  opened,  and  diaoover  to  him  the  great  gulf 
bstWeen  Hell  and  Heaven.  With  what  difBculty  he 
paaea  ihroogh,  directed  by  Ghaoa,  the  Power  of  that 
piaca,  to  the  aight  of  thia  new  WoHd  which  he  aought. 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Ontsbon  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  £ast  with  richest 

hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  harbaric  pearl  and 

gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence;  and,  from  despair 
Thos  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 
Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 
Vain  war  with   Heaven;  and,  by  success 

nntanght,  9 

His  proud  imaginations  thns  displayed :  — 
"rowers    and    Dominions,  Deities    of 

Heayen  !  — 
For,  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppressed  and 

fallen, 
I  give  not  Heaven  for  lost:  from  this  de- 
scent 
Celestial  Virtues  rising  will  appear 
More  ^orions  and  more  dread  than  from 

no  fall, 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second 

fate  I  — 
lie  thongh  just  right,  and  the  fixed  laws 

of  H^ven, 


Did  first  create  your  leader  —  next,  free 

choice. 
With  what  besides  in  council  or  in  fight    20 
Hath  been  achieved  of  merit  —  yet  this  loss, 
Thus  far  at  least  recovered,  hath  much 

more 
Established  in  a  safe,  unenvied  throne, 
Yielded  with  full  consent.    The  happier 

state 
In  Heaven,  which  foUows  dignity,  might 

draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's 

aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest 

share 
Of  endless  pain  ?    Where  there  is,  then,  no 

good  30 

For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up 

there 
From  faction:  for  none  sure  will  claim  in 

HeU 
Precedence;  none  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more  !    With  this  advantage, 

then, 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 
More  tlian  can  be  in  Heaven,  we  now  re- 
turn 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old, 
Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assured  us;  and  by  what  best 

way,  4« 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debate.     Who  can  advise  may 

speak." 
He  ceased;  and  next  him  Moloch,  scep- 
tred king. 
Stood  up  —  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest 

Spirit 
That  fought  in  Heaven,  now  fiercer  by 

despair. 
His   trust  was  with   the   Eternal  to  be 

deemed 
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Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
Cared  not  to  be  at  all;  with  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear:  of   God,  or  Uell,  or 

worse, 
He  recked  not,  and  these  words  thereafter 

spake: —  50 

**  My  sentence  is  for  open  war.    Of  wiles, 

More  unezpert,  I  boast  not:  them  let  those 

Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need; 

not  now. 
For,  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the 

rest  — 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing 

wait 
The  signal  to  ascend  —  sit  lingering  here, 
Heaven's  fugitives,  and  for  tfa^  dwelling- 
place 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame, 
The  prison  of  His  tyranny  who  reigns 
By  our  delay  ?  No  t  let  us  rather  choose,  60 
Armed  with  Hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at 

once 
O'er  Heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resist^ 

less  way. 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  Torturer;  when,  to  meet  the 

noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine,  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and,  for  lizbtning,  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  hb  Angels,  and  his  throne  itself 
Mixed  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange 

fire,  69 

His  own  invented  torments.    But  perhaps 
The  way  seems  difBcult,  and  steep  to  scale 
With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe  I 
Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still. 
That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat;  descent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverse.     Who  but  felt  of  late, 
When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken 

rear 
Insulting,    and  pursued  us    through    the 

Deep, 
With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low?    The  ascent  is  easy, 

then;  81 

The  event  is  feared  1    Should  we  again 

provoke 
Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath 

may  find 
To  our  destruction,  if  there  be  in  Hell 
Fear  to  be  worse  destroyed  1    What  oan 

be  worse 


Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bl]s% 

condemned 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe; 
Where  pain  of  nnextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end 
The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  sooorge 
Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour,  91 

Calls  us  to  penance  ?    More  destroyed  than 

thus, 
We  should  be  quite  abolished,  and  expire. 
What  fear  we  then  ?  what  doubt  we  to  in- 

oense 

raged. 
Will  either  quite  consume  ns,  and  rednce 
To  nothing  this  essential  —  happier  far 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being  I  — 
Or,  if  oar  substance  be  indeed  divine, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst  no 
On  this  side  nothing;  and  by  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  Heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm. 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  Throne: 
Whicn,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge." 
He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  de- 
nounced 
Desperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangeroos 
To  less  than  go£i.     On  the  other  side  up 

rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane. 
A    fairer    person    lost    not    Heaven;    he 

seemed  110 

For  dignity  composed,  and  high  exploit 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow;  though  iila 

tongue 
Dropt  maima,  and  could  make  the  worse 

appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels:  for  his  thoughts  were 

low  — 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothf  uL    Yet  he  pleased  the 

ear. 
And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began:  — 
"I  should  be   much  for  open  war,  0 

Peers,  "9 

As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to 

cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success; 
When  he  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms. 
In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels 
Mistmstfnl,  grounds  his  courage  on  despsir 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  soope 
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Of  all  his  ainiy  after  some  dire  leTenge. 
First,  what  reTeuge  ?    The  towen  of  Hea^ 

Ten  are  filled  itq 

With  armkl  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable:  oft  on  the  bordering  Deep 
Encamp  their   legiona,  or  with  obscure 

wing 
Seout  far  and  wide   into   the  realm   of 

Night, 
SeoRung  surprise^    Or,  oould  we  break  onr 

way 
Bj  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  should 

rise 
With  blackest  insurrection  to  confound 
Hearen's  purest  Ught,  yet  our  great  En- 
emy, 
All  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  onpoUttted,  and  the  ethereal  mould. 
Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel        140 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire, 
Viefcorioos.    Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair:  we  must  exasperate 
IW  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage; 
And  that  must  end.  us;  that  must  be  our 

cure  — 
To  be  no  more.    Sad  cure  I  for  wbo  would 

lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
ThoBe  thoughts  that  wander  through  eter^ 

Te  pensh  rather,  swallowed  np  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  Night,    150 
Deroid  of  sense  and  motion  ?    And  who 

knows, 
Let  this  be  good,  whether  onr  angry  Foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?     How  he  can 
Ii  doubtful;  that  he  never  will  is  sure. 
Will  He,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire, 
fielike  thnmi^  impotenee  or  unaware, 
To  giTe  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger  whom  his  anger  saves 
To  pimish  endless  ?    *  Wberefore  cease  we, 

then?* 
Say  they  who  eooniel  war;  'we  are  de- 
creed, 160 
^^rved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe; 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more. 
What  can  we  suffer  worse  ? '    Is  this,  then, 

worst  — 
Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  tlras  in  arms  ? 
What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and 

stvook 
With  Heaven's  alHictiiig  thundery  and  be- 
sought 


The  Deep  to  shelter  us?    This  HeU  then 

seemed 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds.    Or  when  we 

lay 
Chained  on  the  bnming  lake  ?    That  sure 

was  worse. 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim 

fires,  170 

Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold 

And  plnuge  us  in  the  flames;   or  from 

above 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?     What 

if  all 
Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  firma- 
ment 
Of  Hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire^ 
Impendent    horrors,   threatening    hideous 

faU 
One  day  upon  onr  heads;  while  we  pep- 
haps, 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorions  war. 
Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurled^ 
Each  on  his  rock  transfixed,  the  sport  and 
prey  181 

Of  racking  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  sunk 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains. 
There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved, 
Ages  of  hopeless  end  7    This  would  be 

worse. 
War,  therefore,  open  or  ccmcealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades;  for  what  can  force  or 

ffuile 
With  liim,  or  who  deceive  His  mind,  whose 

eye 
Views  all  things  at  one  view  ?    He  from 
Heaven^  highth  190 

All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  de- 
rides. 
Not  more  almighty  to  resist  onr  might 
Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and 

wiles. 
Shall  we,  then,  live  thus  vile  —  the  race  of 

Heaven 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expelled,  to   suffer 

here 
Chains  and  these  torments  ?    Better  these 

than  worse, 
By  my  advice;  since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 
The  Victor's  will.     To  suffer,  as  to  do, 
Our  strength  is  equal;  nor  the  law  unjust 
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That  so  ordains.    This  was  at  first  re- 
solved, 20I 
If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might 

faU. 
I  hiugh  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are 

bold 
And  yentrons,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink,  and 

fear 
What  yet  they  know  mast  follow  —  to  en- 
dure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain. 
The  sentence  of  their  conqueror.    This  is 

now 
Oar  doom;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and 
beai',  ao9 

Our  Supreme  Foe  in  time  may  much  re- 
mit 
His  auger,  and  perhaps,  thus  far  remored, 
Not  inind  us  not  offending,  satisfied 
With  what  is  punished;  whence  these  ra- 
ging fires 
Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their 

flames. 
Oar  purer  essence  then  will  overcome 
Their  noxious  vapour;  or,  inured,  not  feel; 
Or,  changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place 

conformed 
In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat;  and,  void  of  pain. 
This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness 
light;  320 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 
Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance, 

what  change 
Worth  waiting  —  since  our  present  lot  ap- 
pears 
For  happy  though  bat  ill,  for  ill  not  worst. 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.'* 
Thus  Belial,  with  words  clothed  in  rea- 
son's garb, 
Counselled  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth, 
Not  peace;  and  after  him  thus  Mammon 
spake:  — 
''  Either  to  disinthrone  the  King  of  Hea- 
ven 
We  war,  if  war  be  best,  or  to  regain        230 
Our  own  right  lost.     Uim  to  unthrone  we 

then 
May  hope,   when  everlasting    Fate   shall 

yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the 

strife. 
The  former,  vain  to  hope,  argues  as  vain 
The  latter;  for  what  place  can  be  for  us 


Within  Heaven's  boand,  anlesa  Heaven's 

Lord  Supreme 
We  overpower?    Suppose  he  should  r»- 

leut, 
And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 
Of  new  subjection;  with  what  eyes  could 

we  239 

Stand  in  his  presence  homble,  and  receive 
Strict  laws  imposed,  to  celebrate  his  throoe 
With  warbled  hymns,  ana  to  his  Godhead 

sing 
Forced  Halleluiahs,  while  he  lordly  sits 
Our  envied  sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  flowers, 
Oor  servile  offerings  7    This  must  be  our 

task 
In  Heaven,  this  oar  delight.    How  weari- 
some 
Eternity  so  spent  in  worship  paid 
To  whom  we  hate  I    Let  as  not  then  pnxw 

soe. 
By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtained    tso 
Unaoceptiible,  though  in  Heaven,  oar  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage;  but  rather  seek 
Oar  own  good   from  ourselves,  and  from 

our  own 
Live  to  ourselves,  thongh  in  this  vast  re- 
cess. 
Free  and  to  none  acoountable,  preferring 
Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 
Of  servile  pomp.    Oar  greatness  will  ap- 
pear 
Then  most  conspicaoas  when  great  things 

of  small. 
Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse, 
We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  soe'er 
Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  oat  of 
pain  261 

Through  labour  and  indoranoe.    This  deep 

world 
Of   darkness    do  we    dread?     How  oft 

amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  Heaven's  all' 

ruling  Sire 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured. 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne,  from  whenoe  deep  thun- 
ders roar, 
Musterin<;  their  rage,  and  Heaven  resem- 
bles Hell  I 
As  He  our  darkness,  cannot  we  His  light 
Imitate  when  we    please  ?     This  desart 
soil  170 

Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and 
gold; 
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Kor  want  we  skill  or  art  from  whence  to 

raise 
Msgnificenoe;  and  what  can  Heaven  shew 

more? 
Our  tonnents  also  may,  in  length  of  time, 
Become  our  elements,  these  piercing  fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  changed 
luto  their  temper;  which  must  needs  re- 
move 
The  sensible  of  pain.    All  things  invite 
To  peacefnl  counsels,  and  the  settled  state 
Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may      280 
Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 
Of  what  we  are  and  where,  dismissing  quite 
Ail  thoughts  of  war.    Ye  have  what  I 
advise." 
He  scaree  had  fintshed^  when  such  mnr- 
mur  filled 
^le  assembly  as  when  hollow  rocks  re- 
tain 
The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all 

night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  ca- 
dence lull 
Seafaring  men  overwatched,  whose  bark  by 

chance, 
Or  pinnace,  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest.     Such  applause  was 
heard  390 

As    Mammon    ended,   and    his    sentence 

pleased, 
Advising  peace:  for  such  another  field 
Tbey  d^aded  worse  than  Hell;  so  much 

the  fear 
Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michael 
Wrought  still  within  them;  and   no  less 

desire 
To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might 

rise. 
By  policy  and  long  process'  of  time. 
In  emulation  opposite  to  Heaven. 
Which  when  BeSlzebub  perceived  —  than 

whom, 
Satan    except,    none    higher    sat  —  with 
grave  300 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state.    Deep  on  his  front  en- 
graven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care; 
And  princely  eonnsel  in  his  face  yet  shon, 
Majestic,  though  in  ruin.     Sage  he  stood. 
With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies;  his 

look 
Drew  aodienee  and  attention  still  as  night 


Or  summer's  noontide  air,  while  thus  he 
spake:  — 
<*  Thrones   and   Imperial    Powers,  Off- 
spring of  Heaveu,  310 
Ethereal  Virtues  1  or  these  titles  now 
Must  we  renounce,  and,  changing  style,  be 

called 
Princes  of  Hell  ?  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines  —  here  to  continue,  and  build  up 

here 
A  growing  empire;   doubtless !   while  we 

dream, 
And  know  not  that  the  King  of  Heaven 

hath  doomed 
This  place  our  dungeon  —  not  our  safe 

retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt 
From  Heaven's  high  jurisdiction,  in  new 

league 
Banded   against    his   throne,  but   to    re- 
main 320 
In  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  far  re- 
moved. 
Under  the  inevitable  curb,  reserved 
His  captive  multitude.     For  He,  l>e  sure. 
In  highth  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will 

reign 
Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part 
By  our  revolt,  but  over  Hell  extend 
His  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre  rule 
Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  Heaven. 
What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war? 
War  hath  determined  us  and  foiled  with 
loss  330 

Irreparable;  terms  of  peace  yet  none 
Voutsafed  or  sought;  for  what  peace  will 

be  given 
To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe. 
And  stripes  and  arbitrary  punishment 
Inflicted  ?  and  what  pence  can  we  return, 
But,  to  our  power,  hostility  and  hate, 
Untamed  reluctance,  and  revenge,  though 

slow, 
Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  Conqneror  least 
May  reap  his    conquest,  and  may  least 

rejoice 
In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel  ?  340 
Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 
With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault 

or  siege, 
Or  ambush  from  the  Deep.    What  if  we 

find 
Some  easier  enterprise  ?    There  is  a  place 
(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heaven 
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Err  not)  —  another  World,  the  happy  Beat 
Of  some  new  race,  called  Man,  alM>ut  this 

time 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 
In   power  and   excellence,  but   favoured 

more  350 

Of  Him  who  rules  above;  so  was  His  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods,  and  by  an 

oath 
That  shook  Heaven's  whole  circnmferenee 

confirmed. 
Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts,  to 

learn 
What    creatures   there    inhabit,  of   what 

mould 
Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their 

power 
And  where  their  weakness:  how  attempted 

best. 
By  force  or  subtlety.    Thongh  Heaven  be 

shut. 
And  Heaven's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 
In  his  own  strength,  this  place  may  lie 

exposed,  360 

The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 
To  their  defence  who  hold  it:  here,  perhaps. 
Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achieved 
By  sudden  ouset — either  with  Hell-fire 
To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess 
All  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  are  driven. 
The  puny  habitants;  or,  if  not  drive, 
Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  God 
May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting 

hand 
Abolish  his  own  works.    This  would  sur- 
pass 370 
Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  His  joy 
In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upi*aise 
In  His  disturbance;  when  his  darling  sons, 
Hurled  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall 

curse 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bliss  — 
Faded  so  soon  I     Advise  if  this  be  worth 
Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 
Hatching  vain  empires."     Thus  Beelzebub 
Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel —  first  devised 
By    Satan,    and    in    part   proposed:    for 

whence,  380 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 
So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with 

Hell 
To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 
The  great  Creator  ?     But  their  spite  still 

serves 


His  glory  to  angment.    The  bold  design 
Pleased  highly  those  Infernal  States,  and 

joy 
Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes:   with  full  assent 
They  vote:   whereat  his  speech  he  thus 

renews:  — 
''Well  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  l<»g 

debate,  390 

Synod  of  Gods,  and,  like  to  what  ye  are. 
Great  things  resolved,  which  from  the  low- 
est deep 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate. 
Nearer  our  ancient  Seat  —  perhaps  in  view 
Of    those    bright    couiines,   whence^   with 

neighbouring  arms. 
And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Be-enter  Heaven;  or  ^se  in  some  mild 

zone 
Dwell,  not  unvisited  of  Heaven's  tRit  light, 
Secure,  and  at  the  brightening  orient  beam 
Purge  off  this   gloom:  the  soft  delicious 

air,  4» 

To  Ileal  the  sear  of  these  corrosive  fires, 
Shall  breathe  her  balm.     But,  first,  whom 

shall  we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  World  ?  whom  shall 

we  find 
Sn£Qcient?  who  shall  tempt  with  wandering 

feet 
The  dark,  nnbottomed,  infinite  Abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  aerie  flight, 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  Abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  Isle  7    what  strength,  what  art, 

can  then  4w 

Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations 

thick 
Of  Angels  watching  round  ?    Here  he  hsd 

need 
All  circumspection:  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  suffrage;  for  on  whom  we 

send 
Hie  weight  of  all,  and  onr  last  hope,  relies." 

This  said,  he  sat;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt.  But  all  sat  mute,  *^ 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts; 

and  eaeh 
In  other's  countenance  read  hia  own  dis- 
may. 
Astonished.    None  among  the  eboiee  and 

prime 
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Of  thoie  HeaTen-wAning  ehampions  oould 

be  foand 
So  hardj  as  to  proffer  or  accept, 
Alone,  the  dreadful  voyage;  Ull,  at  last, 
SaUD,  whom  now  tnuiscendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride 
CoDsdous  of  highest  worth,  unmoved  thus 

spake:  — 
"  0  Progeny  of    Heaven  1     Empyreal 

Thrones  I  43o 

With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demur 
Seised  us,  though  undismayed.    Long  is 

the  way 
And  hard,  that  oat  of  Hell  leads  up  to 

Light. 
Our  prison  stiong,  this  hnge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold ;  and  gates  of  burning  adamant, 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress. 
These  passed,  if  any  pass,  the  void  prc^ 

found 
Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next. 
Wide-gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  be- 
ing 440 
Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive 

gulf. 
If  thence  he  scape,  into  whatever  world. 
Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  less 
Than  nnknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  e»- 

eape? 
But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  Peers, 
And  this  imperial  sovranty,  adorned 
With   splendour,   armed   with   power,   if 

angbt  proposed 
And  judged  of  public  moment  in  the  shape 
Of  dtfficalty  or  danger,  rould  deter 
lie  from  attempting.     Wherefore  do  I  as- 
sume 4SO 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign, 
Befasing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 
Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 
To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him 

doe 
Of  haiard  more  as  he  above  the  rest 
High  honoured  sits  ?   60,  therefore,  mighty 

Powers, 
Tenor  of  Heaven,  though  fallen;  intend  at 

home, 
While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best 

may  ease 
The  present  misery,  and  render  Hell       459 
Mote  tolerable;  if  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  mansion:  intermit  no  watch 
Against  a  wakefol  Foe»  while  I  abroad 


Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destructioa 

seek 
Deliverance  for  us  all.    This  enterprise 
None  shall  partake  with  me."    Thus  say- 
ing, rose 
The  Monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply; 
Prudent  lest,  from  his  resolution  raised, 
Others  amouff  the  chief  might  offer  now. 
Certain    to    be  refused,  what   erst   they 

feared,  470 

And,  so  refused,  might  in  opinion  stand 
His  rivals,  winning  cheap  the  high  repute 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn. 

But  they 
Dreaded  not  more  the  adventure  than  his 

voice 
Forbidding;  and  at  once   with  him  they 

rose. 
Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.    Towards  him 

they  bend 
With  awful  reverence  prone,  and  as  a  God 
Extol  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  Heaven. 
Nor  failed  they  to  express  how  much  they 

praised  480 

That  for  the  general  safety  he  despised 
His  own:  for  neither  do  the  Spirits  danmed  ' 
Lose  all  their  virtue;  lest  baa  men  should 

boast 
Their  specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glory 

excites, 
Or  close  ambition  varnished  o'er  with  zeal. 
Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations 

dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  Chief: 
As,  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky 

clouds 
Ascending,  while  the  North-wind  sleeps, 

o'erspread  489 

Heaven's  cheerful  face,  the  louring  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  lantskip  snow  or 

shower. 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun,  with  farewell 

sweet, 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating 

herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 
O  shame  to  men  I     Devil  with  devil  damned 
Firm  concord  holds;  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace,  and,  Ch>d  proclaiming 

peace, 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife      s«> 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  oruel  wars 
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Wastitig  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy: 
As  if  (which  might  indace  as  to  accord) 
Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enow  besides. 
That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction 
wait  I 
The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved;  and 
forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  Infernal  Peers: 
Midst  came  their  mighty  Paramount,  and 

seemed 
Alone  the  Antagonist  of  Heaven,  nor  less 
Than  Hell's  dread  £mperor,  with  pomp 
supreme,  510 

And  god-like  imitated  state:  him  round 
A  globe  of  flery  Seraphim  inclosed 
With  bright  imblazonry,  and  horrent  arms. 
Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpet's  regal  sound  the  great  re- 
sult: 
Toward  the  four  winds  four  speedy  Chem- 

bim 
Put  to  their  months  the  sounding  alchymy, 
By   harald's  voice  explained;  the  hollow 

Abyss 
Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of 

Hell 
With  deafening  shout  returned  them  loud 
acclaim.  sao 

Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  some- 
what raised 
By  false  presumptuons  hope,  the  ranged 

Powers 
Disband;  and,  wandering,  each  his  several 

way 
Pnrsnes,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 
Leads  him  perplexed,  where  he  may  likeli- 
est find 
Trace  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  enter- 
tain 
The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  Chief 

return. 
Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime. 
Upon  the  wing  or  in  swift  race  contend, 
As   at  the   Olympian  games  or  Pythian 
fields;  530 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the 

goal 
With    rapid    wheels,  or    fronted  brigads 

form: 
As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 
Waged  in  the   troubled  sky,  and   armies 

rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds;  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aerie  knights,  and  coach 
their  spears. 


Till  thickest  legions  close;  with  feats  0! 

arms 
From    either  end  of  heaven  the  welkis 

bums. 
Others,  with  vast  Typhflsan  rage,  more  fell. 
Bend  up  both  cocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the 

air  540 

In  whirlwind;  Hell  scarce  holds  the  wild 

uproar:  — 
As  when  Alcides,  from  CBchaiia  crowned 
With  conquest,  felt  the  envenomed  robe, 

and  tore 
Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Theaealiao 

pines, 
And  Lie  has  from  the  top  of  (Eta  threw 
Into  the  Euboic  sea.     Others,  more  mild. 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  biug 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds,  and  hapless  fall 
By  doom  of  battle,  and  complain  that  Fate 
Free  Virtue  should  enthrall  to  Force  or 

Chance.  ssi 

Their  song  was  partial ;  but  the  harmony 
(What  could  it  less  when  Spirits  immortal 

sing  ?) 
Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.   In  discourse  more 

sweet 
(For  Eloquence  the  Soul,  Song  charms  the 

Sense) 
Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned 

high 
Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will,  and 

Fate- 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  ab* 

solute  —  s^ 

And  foand  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes 

lost. 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then. 
Of  happiness  and  final  misery, 
Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame: 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy  !  — 
Yet,  with  a  pleasing  sorcery,  ooald  charm 
Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdurM  breast 
With    stubborn    patience  as    with   triple 

steel. 
Another    part,    in   squadrons    and    gross 

bands,  570 

On  bold  adventure  to  disoover  wide 
That  dismal  world,  if  any  clime  perhaps 
Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bead 
Four  ways  their  flying  march,  along  tht 
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Of  four  infernal  riven,  that  disgorge 

Into    the    baming     lake     their    baleful 


Abhorrtd  Stjx»  the  flood  of  deadly  hate; 
i^ad  Acheron  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep; 
CocytnSy  named  of  lamentation  loud 
Heutl  on  the  rueful  stream;  fieree  Phlege- 
ton,  580 

Whose  waTes  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with 

xage. 
Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lsthe,  the  river  of  obliyion,  rowls 
Her  watexy  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  for- 
gets— 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and 

pain. 
BejoDQ  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 
lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual 

storms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm 

land 
Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin 
seems  590 

Of  anrient  pile;  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice, 
A  galf  profound  as  that  Seroonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk:  the  parch- 
ing air 
Boms  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect 

of  fin. 
Thither,  by  harpy-footed  Furies  haled. 
At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damned 
An  brought;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter 

change 
Of  fieree  extremes,  extremes  by  change 


Fron  faedsof  ragine  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to 

pine  601 

Tmipoiimble,  infixed,  and  frozen  round 
Periods  of  time,  —  thence  hurried  back  to 

fire. 
They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment, 
Aad  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to 

reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop 

to  lose 
In  sweet  forgetfnlness  all  pain  and  woe. 
All  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink; 
Bat  Fate  withstands,  and,  to  oppose  the 

attempt,  610 

Medaea  with  Gorgonian  terror  guards 
The  fold,  and  of  Uself  the  water  flies 


All  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantams.     Thus  roving  on 

In  coniosed  march  forlorn,  the  adventrous 

bands. 
With  shuddering    horror  pale,  and  eyes 

aghast, 
Viewed    first    their    lamentable    lot,   and 

found 
No  rest.    Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary 

vale 
They  passed,  and  many  a  region  dolorous. 
O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp,    620 
Kocks,  oaves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and 

shades  of  death  — 
A  universe  of  death,  which  God  by  curse 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good; 
Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  Na- 
ture breeds, 
Perverse,    all    monstrous,    all    prodigious 

things, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned  or  fear  con- 

ceived, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chima^ras  dire. 
Meanwhile  the  Adversary  of  God  and 

Man, 
Satan,  with  thoughts  inflamed  of  highest 

design,  630 

Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  toward  the  gates 

of  HeU 
Explores  his  solitary  flight:  sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes 

the  left; 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  Deep,  then 

soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 
As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants 

bring 
Their  spicy  drugs;  they  on  the  trading 

flood,  640 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 
Fly  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole:  so 

seemed 
Far  off  the  flying  Fiend.     At  last  appear 
Hell-bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid 

roof, 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates;  three  folds 

were  brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock. 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 
Yet  unconsumed.    Before  the  gates  there 

sat 
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On  either  side  a  formidable  Shape. 

The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waut|  and 

fair,  650 

But  ended  foal  in  many  a  scalj  fold, 
Yaluiuiiioas  and  vast  —  a  serpent  armed 
With    mortal    sting.     About  her    middle 

round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds  never-ceasing  barked 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and 

rung 
A  hideous  peal;  yet,  when  they  list,  would 

creep, 
If  aught  distorbed  their  noise,  into  her 

womb, 
And  kennel  there;  yet  there  still  barked 

and  howled 
Within  unseen.    Far  less  abhorred  than 

these 
Vexed    Scylla,  bathing   in   the  sea  that 

parts  660 

Calabna  from  the  hoarse  Trinaerian  shore; 
Kor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,    when, 

called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes. 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to 

dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring 

moon 
Eclipses    at   their    charms.     The    other 

Shape  — 
If  shape  it  might  be  ealled  that  shape  had 

none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb; 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow 

seemed. 
For  each  seemed  either  —  black  it  stood  as 

Night,  670 

Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart:  what  seemed 

his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  baud,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  an  fast 
With  horrid  strides;  HeU  trembled  as  he 

strode. 
The  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be 

admired  — 
Admired,  not  feared  (God  and  his  Son  ex- 
cept. 
Created     thing     naught    valued    he    nor 

shunnech, 
And  with  disoainful  look  thus   first  be- 
gan:—  680 
**  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable 

Shape, 


That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  ad- 
vance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?     Through  them  I  mean 

to  pass. 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  asked  of 

thee. 
Retire;  or  taste   thy  folly,  and  learn  hj 

proof. 
Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  Spirits  of 

Heaven." 
To  whom  the  GoUin,  full  of  wraath, 

replied:  — 
**  Art  thou  that  Traitor- Angel,  art  thoa  he. 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heaves  and  faith, 

till  then  690 

Unbroken,  and  in  prond  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's 

sons. 
Conjured  against  the  Highest  —  for  which 

both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  con- 
demned 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ? 
And  reckon'st  thou  thyself  with  Spirits  of 

Heaven, 
Hell-doomed,  and  breath'st  defiance  here 

and  scorn. 
Where  I  reign  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee 

more. 
Thy  king  and  lord  ?    Baek  to  thy  pnnish- 

meut. 
False  fugitive;  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pnraae    701 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  ci  this 

dart 
Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  nnfelt 

before." 
So    spake  the    griesly  Terror,  and  in 

sbape. 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  ten- 
fold 
More  dreadful  and  deform.    On  the  other 

side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  horned. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiucfaus  huge 
In  the   artick  sky,  and  from  his  horrid 

hair  jm 

Shakes  pestilenoe  and  war.    Each  at  the 

head 
Levelled  his  deadly  aim;  their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend;  and  saeh  a  frown 
Each  cant  at  the  other  as  when  two  Uaek 

elottdsy 
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With  hAftTen's  artillery  fraoght,  oome  rat^ 

tlingon 
Ow  the  Catpiaii,  —  them  stand  front  to 

front 
HoreziDg  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal 

bU>w 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid-air. 
So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants  that 

HeU 
Giew  darker  at  their  frown;  so  matched 

they  stood;  7ao 

For  nsTer  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe.    And  now  great 

deeds 
Had  been  achieredy  whereof  all  Hell  had 

rung. 
Had  not  the  snaky  Sorceress,  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-gate  and  kept  tJhe  fatal  key, 
Bisen,  and  with  hideoos  oatery  rushed  be- 
tween. 
"  O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand/'  she 

oried, 
"  Against  thy  only  son  ?    What  fury,  O 

son, 
Poiwsaes  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head  ?    And  know'st 

for  whom  ?  730 

For  Him  who  sits  above,  and  langbs  the 

while 
At  thee,  ordained  his  dmdge  to  execute 
White'er  his  wranth,  which  He  calls  justice, 

bids  — 
His  wraath,  which  one  day  wiU  destroy  ye 

both!" 
She  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish 

Peat 
Fofbore:    then   these   to   her   Satan    re- 
turned:— 
"  80  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words 

so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  band, 
Evented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 
What  it  intends,  till  first  I  know  of  thee 
What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-formed, 

•nd  why,  741 

In  this  infernal  yale  first  met,  thou  oall'st 
he  father,  and  that  fantasro  call'st  my  son. 
I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sifht  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee." 
To  whom  thus  the  Portress  of  Hell-gate 

replied:  — 
'*Hast  thou  'forgot  me,  then;  and  do  I 


Kow  in  thine  eye  so  tonlX  —  onoe  deemed 
•olair 


In  Heaven,  when  at  the  assembly,  and  in 

sight  749 

Of  all  the  Seraphim  with  thee  combined 
In  bold  conspiracy  against  Heaven's  King, 
All  ou  a  sudden  miserable  pain 
Surprised  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy 

swum 
In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  thick 

and  fast 
Threw  forth,  till  on  the  left  side  opening 

wide, 
Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  countenance 

bright, 
Then    shining   heavenly  fair,   a   goddess 

armed. 
Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung.    Amazement 

seized 
All  the  host  of  Heaven;  back  they  recoiled 

afraid  759 

At  first,  and  called  me  Sirty  and  for  a  sign 
Portentous  held  me;  but,  familiar  grown, 
I  pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  averse  —  thee  chiefly,  who,  full 

oft 
Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing, 
Becam'st  enamoured;  and  such  joy  thou 

took'st 
With  me  in  secret  that  my  womb  conceived 
A  growing  burden.     Meanwhile  war  arose. 
And  fields  were  fought  in  Heaven:  wherein 

remained 
(For  what  could  else  ?)  to  our  Almighty 

Foe 
Clear  victory;  to  our  part  loss  and  rout    770 
Through  all  the  £mpyrean.    Down  they 

fell, 
Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  Heaven, 

down 
Into  tliis  Deep;  and  in  the  general  fall 
I  also:  at  which  time  this  powerful  Key 
Into  my  hands  was  given,  with  charge  to 

keep 
These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can 

pass 
Without  my  opening.    Pensive  here  I  sat 
Alone;  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb. 
Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown. 
Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes. 
At  last  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou 

seest,  781 

Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way, 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that,  with  feat 

and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transformed:  but  he  my  inbred  enemy 
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Forth  iflsued,  brandishing  hia  fatal  dart, 
Made  to  destroy.     I  fled,  and  cried  oat 

DecUk  ! 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and 

sighed 
From  all   her  cares,  and  hack  resounded 

Death! 
I  fled;  but  he  pursued   (though  more,  it 
seems,  790 

Inflamed  with  lust  than  rage),  and,  swifter 

far, 
Me  overtook,  his  mother,  all  dismayed. 
And,  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Engendering  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless 

cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  saw'st  —  hoarly  con- 
ceived 
And  hourly  bom,  with  sorrow  infinite 
To  me:  for,  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl,  and 

guaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast;  then,  bursting 
forth  800 

Afresh,   with    conscious    terrors    vex   me 

round, 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find. 
Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim   Death,   my  sou  and  foe,  who  sets 

them  on. 
And  me,  his  parent,  would  full  soon  de- 
vour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  mvolved,  and  knows 

that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 
Whenever    that    shall    be:    so  Fate  pro- 
nounced. 
But  thou,  O  father,  I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow;  neither  vainly  hope    flu 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms. 
Though  tempered  heavenly;  for  that  mor- 
tal dint, 
Save  He  who  reigns  above,  none  can  re- 
sUt." 
She  finished;  and  the  subtle  Fiend  his 
lore 
Soon  learned,  now  milder,  and  thus  an- 
swered smooth:  — 
"Dear  daughter  —  since   thou  daim'st 
me  for  thy  sire. 
And  my  fair  son  here  show'st  me,  the  dear 

pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  Heaven,  and 
joys 


Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  uMmtioii,  through 

dire  change  Sm 

Befallen    na   unforeseen,    anthoagfat-«f — 

know, 
I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 
From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  houae  of 

pain 
Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  Heavenly 

host 
Of  Spirits  that,  in  oar  just  preteneea  armed. 
Fell  with  us  from  on  high.     From  tbem  I 

^         go 

This  nncoath  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all 

Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 

The  unfounded  Deep,  and  throngfa  the  void 
immense 

To  search,  with  wandering  qaest,  a  place 
foretold  Sjb 

Should  be  — and,  by  eoncuzring  aigna,  ere 
now 

Created  vast  and  round  —  a  place  of  bliss 

In  the  pourlieues  of  Heaven;  and  therein 
placed 

A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 

Perhaps  our  vacant  room,  though  more 
removed. 

Lest  Heaven,  surcharged  with  potent  mul- 
titude. 

Might  hap  to  move  new  broils.    Be  this,  or 
anght 

Than  this  more  secret,  now  deaigned,  I 
haste 

To  know  ;  and,  this  once  known,  ahall  socn 
return. 

And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  thoo  and 
D^th  &40 

Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  on- 
seen 

Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  imbalmed 

With  odours.    There  ye  sImJI  be  fed  and 
filled 

Immeasorably;    aU  things  shaU  be  your 
prey." 
He    ceased;    for  both    seemed    highly 
pleased,  and  Death 

Grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 

His  famine  should  be  fiUcw^  and  blessed  his 
maw 

Destined  to  that  good  boor.    No  less  re- 
joiced 

His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her 
Sire:  — 
'*  The  key  of  this  infernal  Fit,  by  due 

And  by  command  of  Heaven's  all-powerfal 
King,  »5« 
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I  keep,  hy  Him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates;  against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 
Fearless  to  be  o*ermatched  by  living  migbt. 
But  what  owe  I  to  His  commands  above, 
Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me 

down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound. 
To  ait  in  hateful  office  here  confined, 
luhakataut     of    Heaven     and    heavenlj- 

bom —  860 

Here  in  perpetual  agonj  and  pain, 
AVith  terrors  and  with  clamours  compassed 

round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels 

feed? 
Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 
My  being  gav'st  me;  whom  should  I  obey 
But  thee  ?  whom  follow  ?   Thou  wilt  bring 

me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shaS 

reign 
At  thy  right  band  voluptuous,  as  beseems 
Thy  daughter  and   thy  darling,   without 

end."  '  •  870 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key, 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took; 
And,  toward  the  gate  rowling  her  bestial 

train, 
Forthwith  the  huge  porcullis  high  up-drew, 
Which,  but  herself,  not  all  the   Stygian 

Powers 
Could  once  have  moved;  then  in  the  key- 
hole turns 
The  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  nuMsy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
UnfHStens.     On  a  sudden  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  reeoiland  jarring  sound,  880 
The  infenuil  doors,  and  on  their  hinges 

grate 
Harsh  thunder,  that    the  lowest  bottom 

shook 
Of  Erebus.    She  opened;  but  to  shut 
Excelled  her  power:  the  gates  wide  open 

stood. 
That  with  extended  wings  a  bannered  host, 
Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass 

through 
With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loose 

array; 
So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  fumace- 

rooath 
Cast  forth  redonnding  smoke  and  ruddy 

llame.  889 


Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 
The  secrets  of  the  hoary  Deep  —  a  dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound. 
Without  dimension;  where  length,  breadth, 

and  hightb, 
And  time,  and  place,  are  lost;  where  eld- 
est Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 
For  Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  and  Dry,  four  cham- 
pions fierce. 
Strive  here  for  maistrie,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  atoms:    they  around   the 

flag  900 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  clans. 
Light-armed  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift, 

or  slow. 
Swarm  populous,  unnumbered  as  the  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil. 
Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and 

poise 
Their  lighter  wings.    To  whom  these  most 

adhere 
He  rules  a  moment:  Chaos  umpire  sits, 
And  by  decision  more  imbroils  the  fray 
By  which  he  reigns:  next  him,  high  arbiter, 
Chance  governs  all.    Into  this  wild  Abyss, 
The  womb  of  Nature,  and    perhaps  her 

grave,  911 

Of  neither  Sea,  nor  Shore,  nor  Air,  nor  Fire, 
But  all  these  iu  their  pregnant  causes  mixed 
Confusedly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight, 
Unless  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain 
His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds  — 
Into  this  wild  Abyss  the  wnry  Fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell  and  looked  a 

while. 
Pondering  his  voyage;  for  no  narrow  frith 
He  bad  to  cross.     Nor  was  his  ear  less 

pealed  9» 

With  noises  loud  and  ruinous  (to  compare 
Great  things  with  small)  than  when  Bellona 

storms 
With  all  her  battering  engines,  bent  to  rase 
Some  capital  city;  or  less  than  if  this  frame 
Of  heaven  were  falling,  and  these  elements 
In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  steadfast  Earth.  At  last  his  sail-broad 

vans 
He  spreads  for  flight,  and,  in  the  surging 

smoke 
Uplifted,  spurns  the  ground;  thence  many 

a  league, 
Ab  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides       930 
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Andacioua;  bat,  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 
A  vast  vacuity.    All  unawares, 
Flutteriug  hLi  pennons  vain,  plumb-down 

he  drops 
Ten  thousand  f adorn  deep,  and  to  this  honr 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not,  by  ill 

chance. 
The  strong  rebuff   of    some  tumnltnons 

cloud. 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft.    That  fury  stayed  — 
Quenched  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea. 
Nor  good  dry  hmd — nigh  foundered,  on 

he  fares,  940 

Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on 

foot. 
Half  flying;  behoyes  him  now  both  oar  and 

sail. 
As  when  a  gryfon  through  the  wilderness 
With  winged  course,  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale. 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloined 
The  guarded  gold;  so  eagerly  the  Fiend 
O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough, 

dense,  or  rare. 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pnrsnes 

his  way. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps, 

or  flies.  950 

At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confused, 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his 

ear 
With  loudest  vehemence.    Thither  he  plies 
Undaunted,  to  meet  there  whatever  Power 
Or  Spirit  of  the  nethermost  Abyss 
Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 
Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness 

lies 
Bordering  on  light;  when  stnught  behold 

the  throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  navilion  spread  9^ 
Wide  on  the  wasteful  Deep  1     With  him 

enthroned 
Sat  sable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things. 
The  consort  of  nis  reign;  and  by  them  stood 
Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of    Deroogorgon ;    Rnmonr     next,    and 

Chance, 
And  Tumult,  and  Confusion,  all  imbroiled, 
And    Discord  with    a    thousand  varions 

mouths. 
To  whom  Satan,  taming  boldly,  thus:  — 

"Ye  Powers 
And  Spirits  of  this  nethermost  Abyss, 


C haos  and  ancient  Night,  1  come  no  spy    99* 
With  purpose  tu  explore  or  to  distnrb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm;  bnt,  by  eon* 

straiut 
Wandering  this  darksome  desart,  as  my 

way 
Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  np  to 

light, 
Alone  aud  without  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek. 
What    i*eadiest    path    leads    where   your 

gloomy  bounds 
Confine   with  Heaven;  or,  if  some  other 

place. 
From  your  dominion  won,  the  Ethereal 

King 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive 
I     travel     this    profound.      Direet    my 

coarse:  9^ 

Directed,  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost, 
All  usurpation  thenoe  expelled,  reduee 
To  her  original  darkness  and  yonr  sway 
(Which  is  my  present  journey),  and  once 

more 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  Night 
Yours  b»  the  advantage  all,  mine  the  re- 
venge ! " 
TI1US  Satan ;  and  him  thns  the  Anarch  old, 
With  faltering  speech  and  visage  iuconk- 

posed, 
Answered:  —  ''I  know  thee,  stranger,  who 

thou  art —  99> 

That  mighty  leadin?  Angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  against  Heaven's  King,  though 

overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard;  for  such  a  nnmeroas  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  throogh  the  frighted 

Deep, 
With  ruin  upon  min,  roat  on  ront. 
Confusion  worse  oonfonnded;  and  Heaven- 
gates 
Ponred  out  by  millions  her  victorions  bands, 
Pursuing.     I  upon  my  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence;  if  all  I  can  will  serve 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend,     nao 
Encroached  on  still  through  our  intestioe 

broils 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Night:  first. 

Hell, 
Yonr  dungeon,  stretching  far  and  wide  be- 
neath; 
Now  lately  Heaven  and  Earth,  another 

world 
Hung  o'er  my  realm,  linked  in  a  goUtt 

chain 
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To  that  aide  Heaven  from  wheuce  your  le-- 
g}ooB  fell ! 

If  that  way  l*e  your  walk,  you  hare  not  far; 

So   much    the    nearer   dkuger.    Gro,  and 
speed; 

Uatoc,  and  spoil,  and  ruin,  are  my  gain." 
He  ceased;  and  Satan  staid  not  to  re- 
ply, lOlO 

fiut,  glad  that  now  bis  sea  should  find  a 

shore, 
With  fresh  alacrity  and  force  renewed 
Spriogs  upward,  lUce  a  pyramid  of  fire, 
Into  the  wild  expanse,  and  through  the 

shock 
OF  figktiuj;  elements,  on  all  sides  ronnd 
EoTiroued,  wins  his  way;  harder  beset 
And  more  eudangered  than  when  Argo 

passed 
Through    Bosporus    betwixt  the   justling 

rocks. 
Or  when  Ulyssrs  on  the  larboard  shunned 
Chsrybdis,  and  by  the  other  Whirlpool 

steered.  loso 

So  he  with  difiScalty  and  labour  hard 
Moved  on.    With  difficulty  and  labour  he; 
Bot,  he  once  passed,  soon  after,  when  Man 

fell 
Strange  alteration!    Sin  and  Death  amain. 
Following  his  track  (such  was  the  will  of 

Heaven) 
Paved  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Orer  the  dark  Abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endured   a  bridge    of    wondrous 

leneth. 
From  Hell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost 

Orb 


Of  this  frail  World;  by  which  the  Spirits 

perverse  1030 

With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 
God  and  good  Angels  guard  by  special 

grace. 
But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 
Of  light  appemr.,  and  from  the  walk  of 

Heaven 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 
A  glimmering  dawn.    Here  Nature  first 

begins 
Her  fardest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire. 
As  from  her  outmost  works,  a  broken  foe. 
With  tumult  less  and  with  less  hostile  din; 
That  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with 

ease,  1041 

Wafts  on  the    calmer  wave  by  dubious 

light. 
And,  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel,  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle 

torn; 
Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air. 
Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  be- 
hold 
Far  off  the  empyreal  Heaven,  extended 

wide 
In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  ronnd. 
With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorned 
Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat,   1050 
And,  fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain. 
This  pendent  World,  in  bigness  as  a  star 
Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  moon. 
Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous 

venge, 
Accurst,  and  in  a  oursM  hour,  he  hies. 


BOOK  III 

[lines  1-55.  THE  INVOCATION  TO  LIGHT] 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring    of    Heaven 

first- boru  I 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coetemal  beam 
May  I  express  thee  uubhuued  ?  since  €rod 

IS  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproach^  light 
Dwelt  from  etemitv  —  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increatel 
Or  hear'st    thou    rather    pure    Ethereal 

Stream, 
Whoee  fountain  who  shall  tell?    Before 

tbe  Sun, 


Before  the  Heavens,  thou  wert,  and  at  the 

voice 
Of  Grod,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest      >• 
The  rising  World  of  waters  dark  and  (^eep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formlesH  Infinite  I 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  l)older  win^ir, 
Escaped  the  Stygian  Pool,  though  lung  de- 
tained 
In  that  obseure  sojourn,  whQe  in  my  flight, 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  Dark- 
ness borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 
Taught  by  the  Heavenly  Muse  to  venture 

down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend,    ao 
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Though  haid  and  rare.    Thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  soYran  vital  lamp;  hut  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  rowl  iu  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their 

orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.  Tet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  soug;  but  chief 
l*hee,   Siun,  and  the  flowery  brooks  be- 
neath, 30 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling 

flow, 
Nightly  I  visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate, 
(So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown  I) 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mseonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Slugs  darkliug,  and,  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the 


year 


40 


Seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or 

morn, 
Or   sight   of  vernal^  bloom,  or  summer's 

rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 
But  cloud  instead  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of 

men 
Cut  off,  aud,   for  the  book  of  knowledge 

fair, 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  an<l 

rased. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut 

out.  ^ 

So  much  the  rather  thou.  Celestial  Light, 
Shiue  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her 

powers 
Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes;  all  mist  from 

thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and 

tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


BOOK   IV 


THE  ARGUMENT 

Satan,  now  in  proopect  of  Kden,  and  nigh  the  place 
where  he  must  now  i^tempt  the  b<dd  enterprise  which 
he  ondertook  alone  against  Ood  and  Man,  falla  into 
many  donbts  with  himaelf,  and  many  paaaions  —  fear, 
envy,  and  despair ;  bnt  at  length  conftrma  himself  In 
evil ;  journeys  on  to  Paradise,  whose  outward  prospect 
and  situation  Is  described  ;  overleaps  the  bounds ;  sits, 
in  the  sliape  of  a  Ck>rmoiunt,  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  aa 
highest  in  the  Garden,  to  look  about  him.  The  Garden 
described ;  8atan*8  first  sight  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  his 
wonder  at  their  excellent  form  and  happy  state,  but^ 
with  resolution  to  work  their  fall ;  overhears  their  die-' 
course :  thence  gathers  that  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  was 
forbidden  them  to  eat  of  under  penalty  of  death,  and 
thereon  hitends  to  found  hia  temptation  by  seducing 
them  to  transpess;  then  leaves  them  a  while,  to  know 
further  of  their  state  by  some  other  means.  Meanwhile 
Uriel,  descending  on  a  sunbeam,  warns  Gabriel,  who  had 
in  charge  the  gate  of  Paradise,  that  some  evil  Spirit 
had  escaped  the  Deep,  and  passed  at  noon  by  his  Sphere, 
in  the  shape  of  a  good  Angel,  down  to  F^radiiie,  dis- 
coverf>d  after  by  his  furious  gestures  In  the  Mount. 
Gabriel  promises  to  find  him  ere  morning.  Night  com- 
ing on,  Adam  and  Eve  discourse  of  going  to  their  rest: 
their  bower  described ;  their  evening  worship.  Gabriel, 
drawing  forth  his  bands  of  night-watch  to  walk  the 
rounds  of  Paradise,  appoints  two  strong  Angels  to 
Adam's  bower,  lest  the  evil  Spirit  should  be  there  doing 
some  harm  to  Adam  or  Eve  sleeping :  there  they  find 
him  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  tempting  her  in  a  dream,  and 
bring  him,  though  unwilling,  to  Gabriel ;  by  whom  ques- 
tioned, he  scornfully  answers ;  prepares  resistance ;  but, 
hindered  by  a  sign  from  Heaven,  fliea  oat  of  Faiadiae. 


O  FOR  that  warning  voioe,  which  he  who 

saw 
The  Apocalypse  heard  cry  in  Heaven  alond. 
Then  when  the  Dragon,  put  to  second  rout, 
Came  furious  down  to  be  revenged  on  men. 
Woe  to  the  inhabitants  on  Earth  !  that  now, 
While  time  was,  our  first  parents  had  been 

warned 
The  coming  of  their  secret  Foe,  and  scaped. 
Haply  so  scaped,  his  mortal  snare  I   For 

now 
Satan,  now  first  inflamed  with  rage,  came 

down,  9 

The  tempter,  ere  the  accuser,  of  mankind. 
To  wreak  on  innocent  frail  Man  his  loss 
Of  that  first  battle,  and  his  flight  to  Hell. 
Yet  not  rejoicing  in  his  speed,  though  bold 
Far  off  and   fearless,  nor  with  cause   to 

boast. 
Begins  his  dire  attempt ;  which,  nigh  the 

birth 
Now    rowling,    boils    in    his    tumultnoos 

breast. 
And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoils 
Upon  himself.  Horror  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom 

stir 
The  hell  within  him;  for  within  him  HeU 
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He  brings,  and  rouud  about  hiin,  nor  from 
HeU  11 

One  step,  no  more  tban  from  himself,  can 
fly 

By  change  of  place.  Now  conscience  wakes 
despair 

That  slomoered;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  aud  what  must 
be 

Worse;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings 
most  ensue ! 

Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his 
▼iew 

Iaj  pleasant,  his  nieved  look  he  fixes  sad ; 

ikiuietimes  towaras  Heaven  and  the  full- 
blazing  Sun, 

Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower : 

Thau,  much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  be- 
gan:  —  SI 
''O  thou  that,  with  surpassing  glory 
crowned, 

Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the 
god 

Of  this  new  World  —  at  whose  sight  all  the 
stars 

Hide  their  diminished  heads  —  to  thee  I 
call, 

fint  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy 
name. 

0  Son,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  l»ing  to  my  remembrance  from  what 

state 

1  fell,  how  glorions  once  above  thy  sphere, 
Till  pride  aud  worse  ambition  threw  me 

down,  40 

Warring    in    Heaven    against    Heaven's 

matchless  King  1 
Ah,  wherefore  ?  He  deserved  no  such  re- 
turn 
From  mCt  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 
Unbraided  none  ;  nor  was  bis  service  hard. 
What  could  be  less  tban  to  afford  him 

praise. 
The    easiest   recompense,    and    pay    him 

thanks 
How  due  ?  Tet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in 

me. 
And  wrought  but  malice.    Lifted  up  so 

high, 
I  'idained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step 

higher  50 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment 

quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 


So  burthensome,  still  paying,  still  to  owe; 
Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received; 
And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged  —  what   burden 

then? 
Oh,  had  his  powerful  destiny  oixiained 
Me  some  inferior  Angel,  I  had  stood 
Then    happy;    no    unbounded    hope    had 

raised  60 

Ambitiou.    Yet    why    not?    Some    other 

Power 
As  great  might    have  aspired,  and  me, 

though  mean. 
Drawn  to  his  part.  But  other  Powers  as 

great 
Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 
Or  from  without  to  all  temptations  armed  ! 
Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power 

to  stand  ? 
Thou  hudst.    Whom   hast  thou  then,  or 

what,  to  accuse. 
But  Heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  ? 
Be  then  his  ]<ove  accursed,  since,  love  or 

hate, 
To  me  alike  it  deals  eternal  woe.  70 

Nay,  cursed  be  thou  ;  since  against  his  thy 

wUl 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrauth  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell ;  myself  am  Hell ; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide. 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 
O,  then,  at  last  relent  I  Is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 
None  left  but  by  submission ;  and  that 

word  81 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  Spirits  beneath,  whom  I  se* 

duced 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent.  Ay  nie  I  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain, 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 
While   they  adore   me   on  the  throne  of 

Hell, 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced,  90 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  finds! 
But  say  I  could  repent,  aud  could  obtain. 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state ;  how 

soon 
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Would  higlith  xeoal  high  thoughts,  how  boob 

What    feigued  Buhmiasion    swore  I    Ease 

would  recant 
Vows  made  in  paiu,  as  violent  and  void 
(For  never  can  true  reconcilemeut  g^w 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  hare  pieroed 

so  deep) ; 
Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  re- 
lapse lOO 
And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short    intermission,  bought    with    double 

smart. 
This  knows  my  Pnnisher;  therefore  as  far 
From    granting  he,  as  I  from  begging, 

peace. 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us,  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight, 
Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  this  World  I 
So  farewell  hope,  and,  with  hope,  farewell 

fear, 
Farewell  remorse !  All  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  Good  :  by  thee  at  least  no 
Divided  eiiipiro  with  Heaven's  King  I  hold, 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perluips  will 

reign; 
As  Man  ere  long,  and  this  new  World, 

shall  know." 
Thus  while  be  spake,  each  passion  dimmed 

his  face. 
Thrice  changed  with  pole  —  ire,  envy,  and 

despair; 
Which  marred  his  borrowed  visage,  and 

betrayed 
Him  coQuterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld  : 
For  Heavenly  minds  from  such  distempers 

foul 
Are  ever  clear.  Whereof  he  soon  aware 
Each  perturbation  smoothed  with  outward 

calm,  lao 

Artificer  of  fraud;  and  was  the  first 
That    practised    falsehood    under   saintly 

shew, 
Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couched  with  re- 
venge : 
Yet  not  enough  had  practised  to  deceive 
Uriel,  once  warned;   whose  eye  pursued 

him  down 
The  way  he  went,  and  on  the  Assyrian 

mount 
Saw  him  disfigured,  more  than  could  be- 
fall 
Spirit  of  happy  sort :  his  gestures  fierce 
He    marked    and  mad   demeanour,  then 

alone. 


As  he  Buppoaed,  all  nnobserred,  nnaeen.  ijo 
So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,   crowns  with  her  enclosure 

green, 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  cbampain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket   overgrown,  grotesque    and 

wild. 
Access  denied;  and  oTerbead  up-grew 
Insuperable  highth  of  loftiest  shade. 
Cedar,  aud  pine,  and  fir,  and  brancfaing 

palm, 
A  sylvan  scene,  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend   140 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  tbestre 
Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their 

tops 
The  Terdurous  wall  of  Paradise  np-«pning; 
Which  to  our  general  Sire  gave  proepeet 

large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighbonring  roond. 
And  higher  than  that  wall  a  cixeling  row 
Of  goodliest  trees,  loadeu  with  fairest  fruit, 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 
Appeared,    with    gay    enamelled    oolonrs 

mixed; 
On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed,  his 

beams  jyt 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 
When  God  hath  showered  the  earth :  so 

lovely  seemed 
That  lantskip.     And  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  in- 
spires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair.   Now  gentle  g&Iei^ 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they 

stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.   As,  when  to  tliem  who 

sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are 

past  160 

Mozam  bic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araiiy  the  Blest,  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and 

many  a  league 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean 

smiles; 
So  entertained  thoBe  odorous  sweets  the 

Fiend 
Who  came  their  bane,  though  with  them 

better  pleased 
Than  Asmodens  with  the  fishy  fume 
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That  drove  him,  though  enamoured,  from 
the  spouse 

Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 

From  Media  post  to  iBgypt,  there  fast 
bound.  J71 

Kow  to  the  ascent  of  that  steep  savage 
hill 

Satan  had  journeyed  on,  pensive  and  slow; 

Bat  further  way  found  none;  so  thick  en- 
twined, 

Asi  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 

Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  per- 
plexed 

All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  passed  that 
way. 

One  gate  there  only  was,  and  that  looked 
east 

On  the  other  side.  Which  when  the  Arch- 
Telon  saw. 

Due  entrance  he  disdained,  and,  in  eon- 
tempt,  180 

yt  one  slight  bound  high  overleaped  all 
bound 

Of  bill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 

sights  on  his  feet.  As  when  a  prowliug 
wolf, 

tVhom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for 
prey, 

Watchmg  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks 
at  eve. 

In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 

Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the 
fold; 

Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unheard  the  cash 

Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial 
doors, 

Croaa-barred  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  as- 
sault, 190 

In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles; 

So  elomb  this  first  grand  Thief  into  Grod's 
fold: 

So  aiiiee  into  his  Church  lewd  hirelings 
climb. 

Thenee  np  he  flew,  and  on  the  Tree  of  Life, 

The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that 


^t  like  a  Cormorant;  yet  not  true  life 
Thereby  regained,  but  sat  devising  death 
To  them  who  lived ;  nor  on  the  virtue 

thought 
Of  that  life^ving  plant,  but  only  nsed 
Far  prospect  what,  well  used,  had  been  the 

pledge 
Of  immcyrtality.     So  little  knows 
Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 


aoo 


The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best 

things 
To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 
Beneath   him,  with   new  wonder,  now  he 

views, 
To  all  delight  of  human  sense  exposed, 
In  narrow  room  Nature's  whole  wealth;  yea, 

morel  — 
A  Heaven  on  Earth :  for  blissful  Paradise 
Of  Gnd  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  the  east 
Of    Eden    planted.     Eden  stretched  her 
line  aio 

From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  king^, 
Or  where  the  sons  of  Eden  long  before 
Dwelt  in  Telassar.  In  this  pleasant  soil 
His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordained. 
Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caused  to  grow 
All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell, 

taste; 
And  all  amid  them  stood  the  Tree  of  Life, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold  ;  and  next  to  life,     .   220 
Our  death,  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  grew 

fast  by  — 
Knowledge  of  good,  bought  dear  by  know- 
ing ill. 
Southward  through   Eden  went  a    river 

large, 
Nor  changed  his  course,  but  through  the 

shaggy  hill 
Passed  underneath  ingulfed;  for  God  had 

thrown 
That  mountain,  as  his  garden-mould,  high 

raised 
Upon  the   rapid   current,  which,  through 

veins 
Of  porous   earth   with   kindly   thirst  up- 
drawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  manv  a  rill 
Watered  the  garden ;  thence  united  fell  230 
Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether 

flood, 
Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  ap- 
pears, 
And  now,  divided  into  four  .main  streams. 
Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous 

realm 
And  country  whereof  here  needs  no  account; 
But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  Art  could  tell 
How,  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped 

brooks, 
Rowling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 
With  mazy  error  under  pendent  Kbades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed  240 
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Flowen  worthy  of  PuadiM,  which  not  nioe 

Art 
In  beds  and  enrions  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and 

plain, 
Both  where  the  morning-  sun  first  warmly 

smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  nnpierced 

shade 
Imbrowned  the  noontide  bowers.  Thus  was 

this  place, 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view: 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  goms 

and  balm; 
Others  whose  f  mit,  burnished  with  golden 

rind, 
Hung  amiable  —  Hesperian  fables  true,  350 
If  true,  here  only  —  and  of  delicious  taste. 
Betwixt  them  lawnsy  or  level  downs,  and 

flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed. 
Or  palmy  hillock;  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irrieuous  valley  spread  her  store, 
Flowers  of  tSl  hue,  and  without  thorn  the 

rose. 
Another  side,  umbrageous  g^ts  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently 

creeps 
Luxuriant;  meanwhile  murmuring  waters 

fall  260 

Down  the  slope  hills  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to   the  fringM   oank    with    myrtle 

crowned 
Her    crystal    mirror    holds,    unite    their 

streams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply;  airs,  vernal 

airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  at- 
tune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in 

dance, 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring.    Not  that  hav 

field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpin  gathering  flow- 
ers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis   370 
Was  gathered —  which  cost  Ceres  all  that 

pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world  —  nor  that 

sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne,  by  Orontes  and  the  inspired 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive;  nor  that  Nyseian  isle, 


Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 
Whom  Gentiles  Ammou  call  and  Libyan 

Jove, 
Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  sod. 
Young  Bacchus,  from  his  stepdame  Rhea's 

eye  5  ^     ^  ^  a?? 

Nor,  where  Abassin  kings  their  issue  gnard, 
Mount  Amara  (thoogh  this  by  some  sup- 
posed 
True  Paradise)  under  the  Ethiop  Hoe 
By  Nilns'  head,  enclosed  with  shining^  roeki 
A  whole  day's  journey  high,  but  wide  re- 
mote 
From    this  Assyrian    garden,   where   the 

Fiend 
Saw  nndel^hted  all  delight,  all  ki»d 
Of  living    creatures,   new  to    sight    and 

strange. 
Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Grod-like  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seemed  lords  of  all,    ago 
And  worthy  seemed  ;  for  in  their  looln  di* 

vine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shoo. 
Truth,    wisdom,    sanctitode    severe     sind 

pure  — 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed. 
Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  tlieir  sex  not  equal  seemed; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed. 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractiTe  grace; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  Grod  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  de- 
clared 300 
Absolute  rule;  and  Hyacintbin  lodes 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hnng 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulder* 

broad  : 
She,  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  'waist, 
Her  unadomM  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils  — *  wikidi  im* 

plied 
Subjection,  but  remiired  with  gentle  sway. 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  reeeived 
Yielded,  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay.      31 1 
Nor  those  mysterious  parts  were  tfaien  cook 

cealed ; 
Then  was  not    gnUty  shame*    Diahonest 

shame 
Of  Nature's  works,  hooonr  dishcfnonrable. 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankinci 
Wilb  shews  instead,  mere  shews  of  seem- 
ingpure. 
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And  tNuiisbed  from  man's  liie  bis  happiest 

life. 
Simplicity  and  spotless  iunocenoe  ! 
So  passed  they  naked  on,  nor  shunned  the 

sight  3x9 

Of  God  or  Angel ;  for  they  thought  no 

ill: 
So  hand  in  hand  they  passed,  the  loveliest 

pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  imbraoes  met  — 
Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
His  sons;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 
Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain- 
side, 
They  sat  them  down;  and,  after  no  more 

toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  than  suf- 
ficed 
To  reeommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  make  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper-frmts  they 

fell  —  J3X 

Neetarine    fruits,    which    the    compliaiit 

boughs 
Yielded  tl^m,  sidelong  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damasked  with 

flowers. 
The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the 

rind. 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming 

stream ; 
Kor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance,  as  beseems 
Fair  oouple  linked  in  happy  nuptial  league, 
Alone  as  they.  About  them  frisking  played 
All  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wild,  and  of 

all  chase  341 

Li  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den. 
Sporting  the  lion  ramped,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces. 

Gambolled  before  them;  the  unwieldy  ele- 
phant. 
To  make  them  mirtli,  used  all  his  might, 

and  wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis ;  close  the  serpent  sly, 
In^aatix^,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
His  breaded  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile  349 
Gave  proof  unheeded.   Others  on  the  grass 
Couehed,  and,  now  filled  with  pasture,  gaz- 
ing sat, 
Or  bedward  ruminating ;  for  the  sun, 
Deeltncd,  was  hastening  now  with  prone 
eareer 


To  the  Ocean  Isles,  and  in  the  ascending 

scale 
Of  Heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening 

rose: 
IVhen  Satan,  still  in  gaze  as  first  he  stood, 
Scarce  thus  at  length  failed  speech  recov- 
ered sad  :  — 
**  O  Hell  I  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief 

behold? 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 
Creatures  of  other  mould  —  Earth -bom 

perhaps,  360 

Not  Spirits,  yet  to  Heavenly  Spirits  bright 
Little  inferior — whom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and   could  love ;  so  lively 

shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  formed  them  on  their  shape 

hath  poured. 
Ah  !  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these 

delights 
Will  vanish,  and  deliver  ye  to  woe  — 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of 

Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secured  370 
Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  seat,  your 

Heaven, 
111  fenced  for  Heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
As  now  is  entered  ;  yet  no  purposed  foe 
To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn. 
Though   I   unpitied.   League  with  you  I 

seek. 
And  mutual  amity,  so  strait,  so  close. 
That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  yon  with  me. 
Henceforth.    My  dwelling,  haply,  may  not 

please. 
Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense ;  yet 

such  379 

Accept  your  Maker's  work;  he  gave  it  me, 
Which  I  as  freely  give.    Hell  shall  unfold. 
To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates, 
And  send  forth  all  her  kings;  there  will  be 

room, 
Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 
Your  numerous  offspring;  if  no  better  place, 
Thauk  him  who  puts  me,  loath,  to  this  re« 

venge 
On  you,  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who 

wronged. 
And,  should  I  at  your  harmless  innoeeooce 
Melt,  as  1  do,  yet  public  reason  just  —    389 
Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged 
By  conquering  this  new  World  —  compels 

me  now 
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To  do  what  else,  though  damned,  I  Bfaould 

abhor." 
So  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds. 
Theu  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds,  liimself  now  one, 
Now  other,  as  their  shape  served  best  his 

end 
Nearer  to  yiew  his  prey,  and,  unespted, 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might 

learn  400 

By  word  or  action  marked.    About  them 

ronnd 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare; 
Then  as  a  ticrer,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  poiirlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 
Straight  crouches  close ;  then  rising,  changes 

oft 

His  oonchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his 

ground, 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them 

both 
Griped  in  each  paw;  when  Adam,  first  of 

men. 
To  first  of  women,  Eye,  thus  moying  speech. 
Turned  him  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance 

flow: —  410 

"  Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these 

joys. 
Dearer  thvself  than  all,  needs  must  the 

Power 
That  made  ns,  and  for  us  this  ample  World, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free  as  infinite; 
That  raised  us  from  the  dust,  and  placed  us 

here 
In  all  this  happiness,  who  at  this  hand 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  whereof  he  liath  need;  he  who  re- 
quires 
From  us  no  other  service  than  to  keep     420 
This  one,  this  easy  charge  —  of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit 
So  yarions,  not  to  taste  that  only  Tree 
Of  Knowledge,  planted  by  the  Tree  of  Life; 
So  near  grows   Death  to   Life,   whate*er 

Death  is  — 
Some  dreadful  thing  no  doubt;  for  well 

thou  know'st 
God  hath  pronounced  it  Death  to  taste  that 

Tree: 
The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left 
Among  so  many  signs  of  power  and  rule 
Conferred  upon  us,  and  dominion  given  430 


Oyer  all  other  creatures  that  possess 
Earih,  Air,  uud  Sea.  Then  let  us  not  think 

hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and 

choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delights; 
But  let  us  oyer  praise  him,  and  extol 
His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task. 
To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend 

these  flowers; 
Which,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were 

sweet." 
To  whom  thus  Eve  replied:  —  *'0  thon 

for  whom  440 

And  from  whom  I  was  formed  flesh  of  thy 

flesh, 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And  head  !  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and 

right. 
For  we  to  him,  indeed,  all  praises  owe. 
And  daily  thauks  —  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thon 
Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  nowhere  find. 
That  day   I   oft    remember,    when    from 

sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed, 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers,  much  wonder- 
ing where  451 
And  wliat  I  was,  whence  thither  broi^t, 

and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring 

sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  caye,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain;  then  stood  nnmoyed. 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven.   I  thither 

went 
With  unezperieneed  thought,  and  laid  me 

down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  dear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seemed  another 

sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite      4N9 
A  Shape  witliin  the  watenr  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me.  I  started  back. 
It  started  back;   but  pleased  I  soon   re* 

turned. 
Pleased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering 

looks 
Of  sympathy  and  loye.    There  I  had  fixed 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain 

desire, 
Had  not  a  yoice  thus  warned  me: '  What 

thou  seest, 
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What  there   thou  aeest,  fair  creature,  is 

thyself; 
With  thee   it  came  and  goes:  but  follow 

me, 
Aad  I  will   bring  thee  where  no  shadow 

stays  470 

Thy  coining,  and  thy  soft  imbraces  —  he 
Wbose  image  thou  art;  him  thou  shalt  en- 
joy 
Inaeparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like    thyself,  and    theuce   be 

called 
Mother  of  human  race.*  What  could  I  do, 
But  follow  straight,  iuTisibiy  thus  led  ? 
Till  I  espied  thee,  fair,  indeed,  and  tall, 
Under  a  platan;  yet  methought  less  fair, 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image.    Back  I 

turned;  480 

Thou,  following,  criod'st  aloud,  'Return, 

fair  £ve; 
Whom  fliest  thou  ?  Whom  thou  fliest,  of 

him  thou  art, 
His  flesh,  his  boue;  to  give  thee  being  I 

lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substanriid  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear: 
Pkrt  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half/  With  tliat  thy  gentle  hand 
Seized  mine:  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time 

see 
How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace  490 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair." 
So  spake  our  general  mother,  and,  with 

eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  nnreproyed, 
And  meek  surrender,  half-imbracing  leaned 
On  our  first  father;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid.     He,  iu  flight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles  when   he  imprcgus  the 

clouds  .  500 

That  shed  May  flowers,  and  pressed  her 

matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure.     Aside  the  Devil  turned 
For  envy;  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
£yed  tliem  askance,  and  to  himself  thus 
plained:  — 
'*  Sight  luiteful,  sight  tormenting  I  Thus 
these  two, 
Imparadised  in  one  another's  arms. 
The  happier  Eden,  shaU  enjoy  their  fill 


Of    bliss  on  bliss;    while   I   to  Hell  am 

thrust, 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  de- 
sire, 509 
Among  uur  other  torments  not  the  least. 
Still  unfulfilled,  with  pain  of  longing  pines  I 
Yet  let  me  not  forget  what  I  have  gained 
From  their  own  mouths.  All  is  not  theirs, 

it  seems; 
One  fatal  tree  there  stands,  of  Knowledge 

called. 
Forbidden  them  to  taste.  Knowledge  for- 
bidden ? 
Suspicious,  reasonless!  Why  should  their 

Lord 
Envy  them  that  ?  Can  it  l>e  sin  to  know  ? 
Can  it  be  death  ?  And  do  they  only  stand 
By  ignorance  ?  Is  that  their  happy  state, 
The  proof  of  their  obedieuoe  ^nd  their 
faith  ?  sao 

O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 
Their  ruin  !    Hence  I   will  excite    their 

minds 
With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  reject 
Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 
To  keep  them  low,  whom  knowledge  might 

exalt 
Equal  with  gods.  Aspiring  to  be  such, 
They  taste  and  die:  what  likelier  can  en- 
sue? 
But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk 

round 
This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspied ; 
A  chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  1  may 
meet  $30 

Some  wandering  Spirit  of  Heaven,  by  foun- 
tain-side, 
Or  in  thick  shade  retired,  from  him  to  draw 
What  further  would  be  learned.      Live 

while  ye  may, 
Yet  happy  pair;  enjoy,  till  I  return. 
Short  pleasures;  for  long  woes  are  to  suc- 
ceed!" 
So  saying,  his   proud   step  he   scornful 
turned. 
But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  began 
Through   wood,  through  waste,  o'er  hill, 

o'er  dale,  his  roam. 
Meanwhile    in    utmost    longitude,  where 

Heaven 
With  Earth  and  Ocean  meets,  the  setting 
Sun  54a 

Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspect' 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
Levelled  his  eveniug  rays.  It  was  a  rook 
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Of  alablaster,  piled  up  to  the  elouds, 
Couspicuous  far,  winding  with  one  ascent 
Acoessible  from  £arth,  one  entrance  high; 
The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 
Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat, 
Chief    of    the    angelic    guards,    awaiting 

night;  ^  550 

About  him  exercised  heroic  games 
The  unarmed  youth  of  Heaven;  but  nigh 

at  hand 
Celestial     armoury,    shields,    helms,   and 

spears, 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  flaming  and  with 

gold. 
Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the 

even 
On  a  sunbeam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours 

fired 
Impress  the  air,  and  shews  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous    winds.      He    thus    began    in 

haste: —  560 

**  Gabriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath 

g^ven 
Charge  and  strict  watch  that  to  this  happy 

place 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 
This  day  at  highth  of  noon  came  to  my 

sphere 
A  Spiril^  zealous,  as  he  seemed,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  vrorks,  and  chiefly 

Man, 
God's  latest  image.  I  described  his  way 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  marked  his  aerie 

gait. 
But  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  north, 
Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  discerned  his 

looks  570 

Alien  from  Heaven,  with  passions  foul  ob- 
scured. 
Mine  eye   pursued  him   still,   but   under 

sliade 
Lost  sight  of  him.    One  of  the  banished 

crew, 
I  fear,  liath  ventured  from  the  Deep,  to 

raise 
New  troubles;  him  thy  care  must  be  to 

find." 
To  whom  the  winged  Warrior  thus  re- 
turned:— 
"  Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfet  sight, 
Amid  the  Sun's  bright  circle  where  thou 

siU'st, 


See  far  and  wide.    In  at  this  gate  none 
pass 

The  vigilance  here  placed,  but  aneh  as 
come  58c 

Well  known  from  Heaven ;  and  since  me- 
ridian hour 

No  creature   thence.     If  Spirit  of  other 
sort. 

So  minded,  have  o'erleaped  these  earthy 
bounds 

On  purpose,  hard  thou  know'st  it  to  ex- 
clude 

Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar. 

But,  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks, 

In  whatsoever  shape,  he  lurk  of  whom 

Thou  tell'st,  by  morrow  dawning  I  aliaU 
know." 
So  promised  he;  and  Uriel  to  his  eharse 

Returned  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  pomi 
now  raised  s^e 

Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  Sun,  now 
fallen 

Beneath  the   Azores;  whether  the  Prime 
Orb, 

Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  rowled 

Diurnal,  or  this  less  voldbil  Earth, 

By  shoi'ter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him 
there 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 

The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  at- 
teud. 
Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight 

gwy 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad; 
Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their 

nests  <Di 

Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  niglitin- 

gale. 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  deaeant 

sung: 
Silence  was  pleased.  Now  glowed  the  fir- 
mament 
With  living  Saphirs;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode   brightest,  till  the 

Moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent    queen,    miTeiled    her    peerless 

light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw; 
When  Adam  thus  to  Eve:  —  "  Fair  oonsort, 

the  hour  610 

Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to 

rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose;  since  (jrod  hath  set 
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Labonr  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Snccesfliye,  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumberons  weight, 

inclines 
Our  eje-lids.  Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  imimployed,  and  less  need  rest; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  whieh  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heayeu  on  all  his  ways; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range,       691 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-monow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the 


With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be 

risen. 
And  at  onr  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Ton  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  at   noon,  with  branches  oTer- 

grown. 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  re- 
quire 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton 

growth. 

Thoae  moesoms  also,  and  those  dropping 

gums,  630 

That  lie  bestrewn,  unsightly  and  nnsmootii. 

Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with 


Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills.  Night  bids  us 

rest" 
To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty 

adorned:  — 
"  My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 
Unarmed  I  obey.  So  God  ordains: 
God  u  thy  law,  thou  mine:  to  know  no 

more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her 

praiM. 
With  thee  oooTftrsing,  I  forget  all  time. 
Ail  seasons,  and  their  change;  all  please 

alike.  640 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom,  her  rising 

sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  pleasant  the 

Siin, 
When   first    on    this    delightful  land  he 

spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and 

flower. 
Glistering  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertil 

Earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming- 

on 
Of  grateful   ETcmng  mild;   then   silent 

Night, 


With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair 

Moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry 

train: 
But   neither  breath   of  Mom,  when  she 

ascends  650 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising 

Sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit, 

flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;  nor  fragrranee  after 

showers ; 
Nor  grateful   Evening   mild;   nor  silent 

Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird  ;  nor  walk  by 

moon. 
Or  glittering   star-light,  without  thee  is 

sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ? 

for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut 

all  eyes  ?  " 
To  whom  our  general  nncestor  replied:  — 
«  Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  accomplished 

Eve,  660 

Those  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the 

Earth 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn. 
Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  and 

rise; 
Lest  total  Darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  snd  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things  ;  w£ch  these  soft 

fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm,   669 
Temper  or  nonrish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  Earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  Sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of 

night, 
Shine  not  in  vain.  Nor  think,  though  men 

were  none, 
That  Heaven  would  want  spectators,  G^ 

want  prnise. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the 

Earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we 

sleep: 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works 

behold 
Both  day  and  night.  How  often,  from  the 

steep  680 
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Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket^  hare  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  respousive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  I  Oft  in  bauds 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  round- 
ing walk, 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  number  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to 
Heaven.*' 
Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they 
passed  689 

On  to  their  blissful  bower.  It  was  a  place 
Chosen  by  the  sovran  Planter,  wheu  he 

framfdd 
All  things  to  Man's  delightful  use.   The 

roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade, 
laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf  ;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beaute- 
ous flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  ro^es,  and  gessamin, 
Reared  high   their    flourished    heads  be- 
tween, and  wrought 
Mosaic  ;  under  foot  the  violet,  700 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broidered  the  ground,  more  coloured  than 

vnth  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem.  Other  creature  here, 
Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter 

none; 
Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.   In  shadier 

bower 
More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but 

feigned, 
Pan  or  Sylvanns  never  slept,  nor  Nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.   Here,  in  close  re- 
cess. 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweetHonelling 

hearbs, 
Espoused   Eve   decked    first    her  nuptial 
bed,  710 

And  heavenly  choirs  the  hymenean  sung, 
What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  Sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beauty  more  adorned, 
More  lovely,  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endowed  with  all  their  gifts;  and,  O  !  too 

like 
In  sad  event,  when,  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  en- 
snared 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 


Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arti^ed,  both 

stood,  730 

Both  turned,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  Sky,  Air,  Earth, 

and  Heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  Moon's  resplendent 

globe, 
And  starry  Pole :  —  **  Thou  also  madest  the 

Night, 
Makejr  Omnipotent;  and  thou  the  Day, 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  iiDplojed, 
Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bli«s 
Ordained  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place, 
For  us  too  large,  where   thy  abundance 

wants  730 

Partakers,  and  nncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  Earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of 

sleep." 
This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure. 
Which  God  likes  best,  into  their  inmost 

bower 
Handed  they  went;  and,  eased  the  pntting- 

off 
These    troublesome    disguises    which    we 


wear. 


74fl 


Straight  side  by  side  were  laid;  nor  turned, 

I  ween, 
Adam  from  his  fair  spouse,  nor  Eve  the 

rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused: 
Wnatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocenoe. 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  tome,  leaves  free 

•      to  all. 
Our  Maker  bids  increase;  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  Man  ? 
Hail,  wedded  Love,  mysterions  law,  true 

source  750 

Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else  ! 
By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from 

men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  raunge ;  by  thee. 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  imd  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and    brother,  first  were 

known. 
Ear  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or 

blame. 
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Or  think  ibee  unbefitting  holiest  place, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets,    760 
Whose  bed   is  undefiled  and  chaste  pro- 
nounced, 
Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs 

used. 
Here  LfOve  his  goldeu  shafts  imploys,  here 

lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  'waves  his  purple 

wings, 
Keigns  here  and  reyels ;  not  in  the  bought 

smile 
Of  harlots — loveless,  joyless,  unindeared. 
Casual  fruition ;  nor  iu  couH  amours. 
Mixed  d»nce,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight 

bal, 
Or  sereuate,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 
To  his  pt-oud  fair,  best  quitted  with  <us- 

dain.  770 

These,  lulled  by  nightingales,  imbraciiig 

slept, 
Aod  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Showered  roses,  which  the  morn  repaired. 

Sleep  on. 
Blest  pair !  and,  O  I  yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek 
No  happier  state,  aud  kuow  to  know  no 

more  I 
Now    had    Night    measured   with    her 

shadowy  cone 
Half-way  up-hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault. 
And  from  their  ivory  port  the  Cherubim 
Forth  issuing,  at  the  accustomed  hour,  stood 

armed 
To  their  night-watches  in  warlike  parade; 
When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  power  thus 

spake :  —  781 

"  Uzziel,  half  these  draw  off,  and  coast 

the  south 
With  strictest  watch;  these  other  wheel  the 

north: 
Our  circuit  meets  full  west''    As  flame 

they  part, 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the 

spear. 
From  these,  two  strong  and  subtle  Spirits 

he  caUed 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  them  thus 

in  charge:  — 
"Ithuriel    and    Zephon,    with    winged 

speed 
^^reh  through  this  Graiden;    leave    un- 

seazehed  no  nook; 
But  chi«»fly  where  those  two  fair  creatures 

^ow  laid  perhaps  asleep,  seoure  of  harm. 


This  evening  from  the  Sun's  decline  arrived 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  Spirit  seen 
Uitherward      bent      (who      could      have 

thought  ?),  escaped 
The  bai-s  of  Hell,  on  errand  bad,  no  doubt : 
Such,  where  ye  find,  seize  fast,  aud  hither 

bring." 
So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
Dazzling  the   moon;   these  to  the  bower 

direct 
In  search  of  whom  they  sought.  Him  there 

they  found 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach       801 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them 

forge 
Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taiut 
The  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood 

arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure,  thence 

raise. 
At  least  distempered,  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  ingendering 

pride. 
Him  thus  intent  Ithoriel  with  his  spear  810 
Touched  lightly;  for  no  falsehood  can  eiH 

dure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.     Up  he  starts. 
Discovered    and    surprised.     As,  when   a 

spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun,  some  magazin  to  store 
Agninst  a  rumoured  war,  the  smutty  grain. 
With  sudden  blaze  diffused,  iuflames  the 

air; 
So  started  np,  in  his  own  shape,  the  Fiend. 
Back   stept  those   two  fair   Angels,   half 

amazed  8ao 

So  sudden  to  behold  the  griesly  King; 
Yet  thus,  unmoved  with  fear,  accost  him 

soun:  — 
**  Which  of  those  rebel  Spirits  adjudged 

to  Hell 
Com'st  thou,  escaped    thy  prison?    and, 

transformed, 
Why  satt'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait. 
Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that 

sleep?" 
**  Know  ye  not,  then,"  said  Satan,  filled 

with  scorn, 
''Know  ye  not  me  ?    Ye  knew  me  once  no 

mate 
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For  yon,  there  sittiDg  where  ye  dnnt  not 

soar ! 
Not  to  know  me  argaes  yoorselvefl  un- 
known, 830 
The  lowest  of  your  throng;  or,  if  ye  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  snperfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in 
vain?" 
To  whom  thns  Zephon,  answering  soom 
with  scorn:  — 
**  Think  not,  revolted  Spirit,  thy  shape  the 

same. 
Or  nndiminished  brightness,  to  be  known 
As  when  thou  stoocTst  in  Heaven  upright 

and  pure. 
That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast 

good. 
Departed  from  thee;  and  thou  resemblest 

now 
Thy  siu   and  place  of  doom  obaeure  and 
foul.  840 

But  come;  for  thou,  be  sure,  shult  give  ac- 
count 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm.'' 
So  spake  the  Cherub;  and  his  grave  re- 
buke. 
Severe  in  yontliful  beanty,  added  grace 
Invincible.     Abashed  the  Devil  stood, 
And  felt  bow  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely  —  saw,  and 

pined 
His  loss;  but  chiefly  to  find  here  observed 
His  lustre  visibly  impaired;  yet  seemed 
Undaunted.     *'lf  I  must  contend,"   said 
he,  8s  ( 

«  Best  with  the  best  —  the  sender,  not  the 

sent; 
Or  all  at  once:  more  glory  will  be  won. 
Or  less  be  lost."    «*  Thy  fear,"  said  Zephon 

bold, 
*^  Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do 
Single  against   thee  wicked,  and    thence 
weak." 
The  Fiend  replied  not,  overcome  with 
rage; 
But,  like  a  proud  steed  reined,  went  haughty 

on, 
Chanmping  his  iron  cnrb.  To  strive  or  fly 
He   held   it  vain;    awe    from  above  had 
quelled  860 

His  heart,  not  else  dismayed.  Now  drew 

they  ui^h 
The  western  point,  where  those  half-round- 
ing guards 


Just  met,  and,  dosing,  stood  in  squadron 

joined, 
Awaiting  next  command.  To  whom  their 

chief, 
Gabriel,  from  the  f  rout  thus  called  aloud:  — 
*'  O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble 

feet 
Hasting  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  dis* 

oem 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade; 
And  with  them  oomea  a  third,  of  regal 

port. 
But  faded  splendour  wan,  who  by  his  gait 
Aud  fierce  aemeauour  seems  the  Prince  of 

HeU—  87« 

Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest'. 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours."* 
He  scarce  had  ended,  when  those  two 

approached. 
And  brief    related  whom    they  brought, 

where  found. 
How  busied,  in   what  form  and  posture 

couched. 
To  whom,  with  stem  regard,  thus  Gabriel 

spake:  — 
**  Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds 

prescribed 
To  thy  transgressions,  and  disturbed  the 

charge  8;^ 

Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress 
By  thy  example,  but  have  power  and  right 
To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place; 
Imployed,  it  seems,  to  violate  sleep,  and 

thoBe 
Whose  dwelling  Grod  liath  planted  here  in 

bliss?" 
To  whom  thus  Satan,  with  contemptaous 

brow:  — 
"  Gabriel,  thou  hadst  in  Heaven  the  esteem 

of  wi.<ie; 
And  such  I  held  thee;  but  this  question 

asked 
Puts  me  in  doubt  Lives  there  who  loves 

his  pain  ? 
Who  wouki  not,  finding  way,  break  loose 

from  Hell, 
Though  thither  doomed?  Thou  wouldst 

thyself,  no  doubt,  899 

And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place 
Fartiiest  from  pain,  where  thou   mig^tst 

hope  to  change 
Tormeut  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight;  which  in  this  place  I 

sought : 
To  thee  no  reason,  who  know'st  only  good. 
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fiat  eTil  bast  nofc  tried.  And  wilt  object 
Hifl  will  who  bound  us?   Let  him  surer 

bar 
His  iron  gates,  if  he  intends  our  stay 
In  that  dark  durance.  Thus  much  what  was 

asked: 
The  rest  is  true;  they  found  me  where  they 
say;  900 

fint  that  implies  not  violence  or  harm." 
Thus  he  in  aooru.   The  waxlike  Angel 
moyed, 
Disdainfully  half  smiling,  thus  replied:  >— 
*'  0  loss  of  one  in  Heaven  to  judge  of  wise, 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  fully  overthrew, 
And  now  returns  him  from  his  prison  scaped, 
Gravely  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  them  wise 
Or  not  wlio  ask  what  boldness  brought  him 

hither 
Unlicensed  from  his  bounds  in  Hell  pre- 
scribed I 
So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain       910 
However,  and  to  scape  his  punishment ! 
So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  till  the 

wrauth, 
Whieh  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy 

flight 
Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back 

to  Hell, 
Which  taught  thee  yet  no  better  that  no 

pain 
Can  eqiud  anger  infinite  provoked. 
But  wherefore  thou  alone  ?  Wherefore  with 

thee 
Came  not  all  Hell  broke  loose  ?  Is  pain  to 

them 
Less  pain,  less  to  be  fled?  or  thou  than 

they 
Less  hardy  to  endure  ?   Courageous  chief. 
The  first  in  flight  from  pain,  hadst  thou  al- 
leged 931 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight. 
Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive." 
To  which  the  Fiend  thus  answered,  frown- 
ing stem:  — 
"Not  that  I  less  endure,  or  shrink  from 

pain, 
LmltiBg  Angel  I  well  thou  know'st  I  stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  volleyed  thunder  made  all 

speed 
And  aeeonded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 
But  still  thy  words  at  ran<1om,  as  before,  930 
Argae  thy  inexperience  what  behoves, 
From  hara  assays  and  ill  sneeesses  past, 
A  faithlnl  leader —not  to  hazard  all 


Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  uxh 

tried. 
I,  therefore,  I  alone,  first  undertook 
To  wing  the  desolate  Abyss,  and  spy 
This  new-created  World,  whereof  in  Hell 
Fame  is  not  silent,  here  in  hope  to  find 
Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  Powers 
To  settle  here  on  Earth,  or  in  mid  Air;  940 
Though  for  possession  put  to  try  once  more 
What  thou  and  thy  gay  legions  dare  against; 
Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their 

Lord 
High  up  in  Heaven,  with  songs  to  hymn  his 

throne, 
And    pitMtined    distances   to    cringe,  not 
fight." 
To  whom  the  WarrioivAngel  soon  re- 
plied :  — 
**  To  say  and  straight  unsay,  pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argues  no  leader,  but  a  liar  traced, 
Satan  ;  and  couldst  thou  *  faithful '  add  ? 
O  name,  950 

O  sacred  name  of  faithfulness  profaned  I 
Faithful  to  whom  ?  to  thy  rebellions  crew? 
Army  of  fiends,  fit  body  to  fit  head  ! 
Was  this  your  discipline  and  faith  ingaged. 
Your  military  obedience,  to  duwolve 
Allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  Power  Su- 
preme? 
And  thon,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wouldst 

seem 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thon 
Once  fawned,  and  cringed,  and  servilely 

adored 
Heaven's  awful  Monarch  ?  wherefore,  but 
in  hope  960 

To  dispossesH  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  ? 
But  mark  what  I  areed  thee  now:  A  vaunt  1 
Fly  thither  whence  thou  fledd'st.  If  from 

this  hour 
Within  these  hallowed  limits  thou  appear. 
Back    to    the    Infernal  Pit  I  drag  thee 

chained. 
And  seal  thee  ho  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facile  gates  of  Hell  too  slightly  barred." 
So  threatened  he;  but  Satan  to  no  threats 
Gave  heed,  but  waxing  more  in  rage,  re- 
plied:— 
**  Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of 
chams,  970 

Proud  limitary  Cherub  !  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailmg  arm,  though  Heaven's 
King 
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Ride  on  tby  wings,  and  thou  with  th  j  Com- 
peers, 
Used  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant 

wbeels 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  Heaven 
star-paved." 
While  thus  he  spake,  the  angelic  squad- 
ron bright 
Turned  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  moonM 

horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,*  as   thick  as  when  a 
field  980 

Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears  which  way  the 

wind 
Sways  them  ;  the  careful  ploughman  doubt- 
ing stands 
Lest  on   the  threshing-floor    his    hopeful 

sheaves 
Prove  chaff.    On  the  other  side,  Satan, 

alarmed, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood. 
Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas,  unremoved  : 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his 

crest 
Sat  Horror  plumed ;  nor  wanted  in  his 

grasp 
What  seemed  both  spear  and  shield.  Now 
drendful  deeds  990 

Might  have  ensued;  nor  only  Paradise, 
In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Of  Heaven  perhaps,  or  all  the  Elements 
At  least,  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturbed  and 
torn 


With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon 
The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray. 
Hung  forth  in  Heaven  his  golden  scales, 

yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrsea  and  the  Scorpion  sign. 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weighed, 
The  pendulous  round  £arth  with  balanced 

air  zooo 

In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  aU  events, 
Battles  and  realms.  In  these  he  put  two 

weights. 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight: 
The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kicked  the 

beam; 
Which  Gabriel  spying  thus  bespake  the 

Fiend:  — 
**  Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou 

know'st  mine, 
Neither  our  own,  but  given;  what  folly 

then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  dot  since  thine  no 

more 
Than  Heaven   permits,  nor  mine,  though 

doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire.  For  proof  look 

up,  1010 

And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sig^. 
Where  thou  art  weighed,  and  shown  how 

light,  how  weak 
If  thou  resist."  The  Fiend  looked  up,  and 

knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft:  nor  metre;  but 

fled 
Murmuring;  and  with  him  fled  the  shades 

of  Night. 


BOOK  VII 
[Lines  1-39.  invocation  to  urania] 

Prscend  from  Heaven,  Urania,  by  that 
name 

If  rightly  tliou  art  called,  whose  voice  di- 
vine 

Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 

Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing! 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call;  for 
thou 

Nor  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 

Of  old  Olympus  dwell'st;  but,  heavenly- 
bom. 

Before  the  lulls  appealed  or  fountain 
flowed. 


Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  convene. 

Wisdom   thy   sister,   and   with  her   didst 

play  ro 

In    presence    of    the    Almighty    Father, 

pleased 
With  thy  celestial  song.  Up  led  by  thee. 
Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  I  have  pre- 
sumed, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air. 
Thy  tempering.    With  like  safety  guided 

down. 
Return  me  to  my  native  element; 
Lest,  from  this  flying  steed  unreined  (as 

once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime) 
Dismounted,  on  tlie  Aleian  field  I  fall. 
Erroneous  there  to  wander  and  forkni.    so 
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Half  jet  remaiiiB  unsung,  but    narrower 

bound 
Within  the  visible  Diurnal  Sphere. 
Standiug  on   Earth,   not   rapt  above   the 

pole, 
More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  un* 

changed 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil 

days, 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues, 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed 

round,    - 
And  solitude;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st   my  slumbers    nightly,  or    when 

Moru 


Purples  the  East.  Still  govern  thou  my 
song,  30 

Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 
But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  bis  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian 

Bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  ihe  savage  clamour  drowned 
Both  harp  and  voice;  nor  could  the  Muse 

defend 
Her  son.   So   fail  not  thou  who  thee  im- 
plores; 
For    thou    art    heavenly,  she    an   empty 
dream. 


BOOK  IX 
[Lines  1-47] 

No  more  of  talk  where  God  or  Angel 

Guest 
With  Man,  as   with  his  friend,  familiar 

used 
To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Kuml  repasc,  permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  otiscourse   unblamed.   I  now  must 

change 
Those  notes  to  tragic  —  foul  distrust,  and 

breach 
Disloyal,  on  the  part  of  man,  revolt 
And  dinubedience;  on  the  part  of  Heaven, 
Nov  alienated,  distance  and  distaste. 
Anger   and    just  rebuke,  and    judgment 

given,  10 

That  brought  into  this  World  a  world  of 

woe. 
Sin  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery, 
Death's  harbinger.    Sad  task!  yet  argu- 
ment 
Not  less  but  more  heroic  than  the  wrauth 
Of  stern  Achilles  on  his  foe. pursued 
Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall;  or  rage 
^f  Tumns  for  Lavinia  disespoused ; 
Or  Neptune*s  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 
l^erplezed  the* Greek,  and  Cytherea's  son: 
If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain  ao 


Of  my  celestial  Patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored. 
And  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  insfMres 
Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse. 
Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 
Pleased  me,  long  choosing  and  beginning 

late. 
Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 
Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroic  deemed,  chief  maistrie  to  dissect 
With    long    and    tedious    havoc    fabled 

knights  30 

In  battles  feigned  (the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung),  or  to  describe  races  and  games. 
Or  tilting  furniture,  emblazoned  shields, 
Impreses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds, 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  kniglits 
At  joust  and  tournament;  then  mai-shidled 

feast 
Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneshals: 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  ofiQce  mean; 
Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name  40 
To  person  or  to  poem !  Me,  of  these 
Nor  skilled  nor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climat,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing 
Depressed;  and  much  they  may  if  all  be 

mine, 
Not  Hers  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 
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MAC   FLECKNOE 

OR,  A  SATIRE  UPON  THE  TRUE-BLUE- 
PROTESTANT  POET 

T.  S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ABSALOM  AND 
ACHITOPHEL 

[PaU.  1682.] 

[Thonuui  Shad  well,  once  Dryden's  friend,  now 
his  enemy,  and  an  ardent  Wnii;.  had  published 
an  answer  to  The  Jlf«<ia/,  entitled,  The  Medal  qf 
John  Baifes^  a  Satire  against  Folly  and  Knavery^ 
in  whieh  he  assailed  Dryden  with  foal  and  scnr- 
riloos  abuse.  Dryden^s  reply  was  the  following^ 
poem,  published,  according  to  Malone  (1, 1, 169), 
who  probably  had  some  authority  for  his  state- 
ment, on  October  4, 1682.] 

All  hnman  things  are  subject  to  decay, 
And  when  fate  anmrnons,  monarchs  mnst 

obey. 
This  Flecknoe  found,  who,  like  Augustus, 

young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  governed 

long; 
In  prose  and  verse,  was  own'd,  without  dis- 
pute, 
Thro'  ul  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace, 
And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase; 
Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  de- 
late 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  State;        lo 
And,  pondering  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit, 
Cried:  ''Tis  resolv'd;  for  nature  pleads, 

that  he 
Should  only  rule,  who  most  resembles  me. 

Sh alone  my  perfect  image  besrs. 

Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years: 

Sh alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 

Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pre- 
tense. 
But  Sh never  deviates  into  sense.      so 


Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  thro',  and  make  a  lucid  interval; 

But  Sh 's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 

His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  designed  for  thoughtless  majesty 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  (wks  that  shade 

the  plain. 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  snpinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of 

thee, 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  tautology.       ]o 
Even  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they. 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way; 
Aud,  coarsely  clad   in  Norwich   drugget, 

came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  stniirg, 
Wlien  to  King  Jolm  of  Portugal  I  sung, 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day, 
When  thou  ou  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy 

way. 
With  weli-tim*d    oars    before  the    royal 

bar^, 
Swell'd  with  the   pride  of   thy  celestial 

charge;  40 

And  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  a  host. 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Kpsom  blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Anon  sail. 
The   lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy 

nail. 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb  from  shore 

to  shore 
The   treble  squeaks  for  fear,  the  basses 

roar; 

Echoes  from  Pissing  Alley  Sh call. 

And  Sh they  rewound  from  Aston  Hall. 

About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along.  50 
Sometime5(,  as  prince   of  thy  harmonious 

band. 
Thou  v^ield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  threshing 

hand. 
St.  Andr^*8  feet  ne'er  kept  more   equal 

time, 
Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  thy  own  P8y:ke's 

rhyme; 
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Tlio'  tbej  in  iia tuber  ns  in  sense  exeel: 
So  just,  so  like  tantolugfj,  they  fell, 
Thit,  {Mile  with  envy,  Siugleton  forswore 
The  late  and  swozd,  which  he  in  triumph 

bore. 
And  Yow*d  he  ne*er  would  act  Villerius 

more.'* 
Here  stopp'd  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept 

for  joy  60 

In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  arguments,  but  most  bis  plays,  per- 

soade. 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 
Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta 

bindy 
(The  fair  Augusta  mueh  to  fears  indiu'd,) 
An  ancient  fabric  rais'd  t'  inform  the  sight. 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight: 
A  watchtower  onoe;  but  now,  so  fate  or- 
dains, 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains. 
From  its  old  ruins  brothel-houses  rise,       70' 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  joys, 
Where  their  vast  courts  the  mother-strum* 

pets  keep. 
And,  nndisturi)  d  by  watch,  in  silence  sleep. 
Near  these  a  Nursery  erects  its  head. 
Where  queens  are  form'd,  and  future  heroes 

bred; 
Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and 

cry. 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voioea 

try. 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here» 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear;  80 
Bat  sentle  Simkin  just  reception  fiiids 
Amiost  this  monument  of  vanished  minds: 
Pore  clinches  the  snburbian  Muse  affoirds, 
And  Pftnton  waging  harmless  war  wiUi 

words. 
Here  Fleeknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well 

known. 

Ambitiously  designed  his  Sh *s  throne; 

For  aaeient  Dekker  prophesied  longsin(*e,  ^ 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  Bkighty  [ 

prince,  f 

Bomfbrascuuzgeof  wit,  and  flail  of  sense;  J 
To  whom  true  dulness  should  some  P*ifch€9 

owe,  90 

Bnt  worlds  of  Miten  from  his  pen  should 

flow; 
ffvmoristg  and  hypoorites  it  should  produce, 
Whole  Raymond  fauiilies,  and  tribes  of 

Bmee. 


1 


Now  Empress  Fame  had  published  the 

renown 

Of  Sh 's  coronation  thro'  the  town. 

Rous'd  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet, 
From  near  ounhill,  and  distant  Watling 

Street. 
No  P^rtiian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scattered  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay; 
From  dusty  shops  neglected  authors  come, 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  relics  of  the  bum.   toi 
Much  Hey  wocid,  Shirley,  Ogleby  there  lay. 

But  loads  of  Sh almost  chok'd  the  way. 

Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  pre|iar*d. 
And  Herriugman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appeared. 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labors  rear'd. 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sate^ 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  State 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories, 

grace,  no 

And  lambent  dulness  play 'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come. 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome; 
So  Sh swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be 

vain, 
That  he  till  death  true  dulness  wonld  main- 
tain; 
And,  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  de» 

fense. 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with 

sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made^ 
As  king  by  offioe,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball,  lao 

He  plnc'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale; 
Looe^K  Kingdom  to  his  right  ne  did  conveyt 
At  once  his  scepter,  and  his  rule  of  sway; 
Whose  rigliteous  lore  the  prince  had  prao- 

tic'd  young. 
And  from   whose   loins  recorded  Ptycke 

sprung. 
His  temples,  last,  with  poppies  were  o'er* 

spread. 
That  nodding  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  that  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie. 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did 

fly. 
So  Romnlns,  t  is  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook,  iso 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures 

took. 
Th'  admiring   throng    loud   aoolamntions 

make. 
And  omens  of  his  future  em))ire  take. 
The  sire  then  shook  the  honors  of  his  head. 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed 
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Fall  on  the  filial  dulness:  long  he  stood,  1 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god;  I 
At  length  burst  out  in  tliis   prophetic  f 

mood:  J 

'^  Heavens  bless  my  sou,  from  Ireland  let 

him  reign 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main ;    140 
Of  his  douiiiiion  may  no  end  be  known, 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne; 
Beyond  Lovers  Kingdom  let  him  stretch  hia 

pen!" 
He  pan8'd,aud  all  the  people  cried,"  Amen.'* 
Then  thus  continued  he:  "  My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Fangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 
I^t  Virtuosos  iu  five  years  be  writ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle   Greorge  in  triumph  tread  the* 

stage,  151 

Make  Duriuiant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopliug,  charm  the  pit. 
And  in  their  folly  shew  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defense, 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 
Let  Vm  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  duliiess,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid ; 
That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known, 
Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own.   x6o 
Kay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  be  the  same, 
All  full  of  thee,  and  differing  but  in  name. 
But  let  no  alien  S — dl — y  interpose. 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epttom  prose. 
And  when  false  flowers  of  rhetoric   thou 

wouldst  cull. 
Trust  nature,  do  not  labor  to  be  dull; 
But  write  thy  best,  and  top;  and,  in  each 

line. 
Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine: 
Sir  Formal,  tho'  unsought,  attends  thy  quill. 
And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill.    170 
Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to 

fame. 
By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name. 
Let   &ther  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with 

praise. 
And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 
Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no 

part: 
What  share  have  we  in  nature,  or  in  art  ? 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand? 
Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicauder's 

vein, 
Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psydie's  humble  strain? 


Where  sold  he  bargains,  '  wbip^stiteh,  kiss 

my  arse,'  tii 

PromisM  a  phiy  and  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 
When  did  his  Mu:>e  from  Fletcher  scenes 

purloin. 
As  thou  whole  Eth'rege  dost  transfuse  to 

thine  ? 
But  so  transf  ns'd,  as  oil  on  water's  flow. 
His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 
This  is  thy   province,  this  thy  wondVous 

way. 
New  humors  to  invent  for  each  new  play: 
This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  miud, 
By  which   one   way,  to  dulness,  't  is  in- 

clin'd ; 
Which  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side 

still,  191 

And,  in  aU  changes,  that  way  bends  thy 

will. 
Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretense 
Of  likeness;  thine  's  a  tympany  of  sense. 
*A  tun  of  man  iu  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 
But  sure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 
Like    mine,    thy   gentle    numbers    feebly 

creep; 
Thy  tragic  Muse  gives  smiles,  thy  oomie 

sleep. 
With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to 

write, 
Tliv  inoffensive  satires  never  bite.  aoo 

In  thy  felonious  heart  thc>'  venom  lies. 
It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 
Thv  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 
In  keen  iambics,  but  mild  anagram. 
Leave  writing  plays,  aud  choose  for  thy 

command 
Some  peaceful  province  in  acrostic  land. 
There  thou  may'st  wings  display  and  altars 

raise. 
And  torture  one  poor  word  ten   thousand 

ways. 
Or,  if  thon  wonldst  thy  diff*rent  talents  suit, 
Set  thv  own  songs,  and  bing  them  to  thjr 

lute." 
He  said:  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely 

beard;  an 

For  Bruce  aud  Longvil  had  a  trap  pre- 
pared. 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming 

bard. 

Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind, 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The   mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's 

part. 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art. 
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RELIGIO   LAICI 

OR,  A  LAYMAN'S  FAITH 
A  POEM 

[Pnbl.  1682.] 
Omari  res  ipsa  negate  contenta  doeeri 

THE   PREFACE 

A  POBM  with  so  bold  a  title,  and  a  name  pre- 
fixM  from  which  the  handlingr  of  so  serious  a 
sabject  woold  not  be  expected,  may  reasonably 
oblige  the  author  to  say^  somewhat  in  defense 
both  of  himself  and  of  his  undertaking.  In  the 
fint  place,  if  it  be  objected  to  me  that,  being  a 
layman,  I  ought  not  to  haye  concern'd  myself 
vith   speculations  which   belong  to  the  pro- 
fesrion  of  diTinitv,  I  could  answer  that  per- 
haps laymen,  witn  equal  adTanta|:e8  of  parts 
and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  incompetent 
jadges  of  samd  things;  but,  in  the  due  sense 
of  mr  own  weakness  and  want  of  learning,  I 
pleaa  not  this ;  I  pretend  not  to  make  myself  a 
judge  of  faith  in  others,  but  only  to  make  a  con- 
i^ou  of  my  own  ;  1  lay  no  unhallowed  hand 
npun  the  ark,  but  wait  on  it,  with  the  reverence 
that  becomes  me,  at  a  distance.    In  the  next 
place  1  will  ingenuously  confess  that  the  helps  I 
oiT«  og'd  in  this  small  treatise  were  many  of 
theiu  taken  from  the  works  of  our  own  rever- 
end divines  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  so  that 
the  weapons  with  which  I  combat  irreligion 
are  already  consecrated ;  tho'  I  suppose  tney 
ir>aj  be  taken  down  as  lawfully  as  the  sword 
of  Goliath  was  by  David,  when  they  are  to 
be  tmpbiyM    for  the  common  cause,  against 
the  enemies  of  piety.  I  intend  not  by  this  to 
intiile  them  to  any  of  my  errors,  which  vet,  I 
hime,  are  only  th(«e  of  charity  to  mankind ; 
m  such  as  my  ovon  charity  has  caused  me  to 
^«nDIit,  that  of  Othrrt  may  more  easily  excuse. 
Hfing  naturally  indinM  to  scepticism  in  phi- 
I««jphj,  I  have  no  reason  to  impose  my  opin- 
icfis  in  a  subject  which  is  above  it;  but  what- 
ever thevare,  I  submit  them  with  all  reverence 
'o  roy  Mother   Church,  accounting  them  no 
'artber  mine,  than  as  they  are  authorized,  or  at 
It-ast  nneondennn'd  by  her.    And,  indeed,  to  se- 
t-ore myself  on  this  side,  I  have  nsM  the  neces- 
^17  precantion  of  showini^  this  paper  before 
it  was  published  to  a  judicious  and  learned 
fnesd.  a  man  indef atigably  zealous  in  the  ser- 
Tic<s  of  the  Chnrch  and  State;  and  whose  writ- 
y^t^  have  highly  deserved  of  both.    He  was 
pl^'aaM  to  approve  the  bodv  of  the  discourse, 
sod  I  hope  ne  is  more  my  friend  than  to  do  it 
ont  of  complaisance.    'T  is  true,  he  had  too  good 
A  taste  to  like  it  all ;  and  amongst  some  other 
faolts  r€>commendea  to  my  second  view  what  I 
bare  written,  perhaps  too  boldly,  on  St.  Atha- 
anius,  which  ne  advisM  me  wholly  to  omit.    I 
ua  aenribie  eooagh  that  1  had  done  more  pm- 


defUly  to  have  f  ollowM  his  opinion ;  but  then 
I  could  not  have  satisfied  myself  that  I  had 
done  honestly  not  to  have  written  what  was 
my  own.  It  has  always  been  my  thought  that 
heathens  who  never  did,  nor  without  miracle 
could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  possibility  of  salvation.  Neither  will  it  enter 
easily  into  my  belief  that,  before  the  coming 
of  our  Savior,  the  whole  world,  excepting  oiil^ 
the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevi- 
table necessity  of  e.verlasting  punishment,  for 
want  of  that  revelation  whieh  was  confin'd  to 
so  small  a  spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Pales- 
tine* Among  the  sons  of  Noah  we  read  of  one 
only  who  was  accurst ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the 
ripenms  of  time  was  reserved  for  Japhet,  ^of 
whose  progeny  we  are,)  it  seems  unaccountable 
to  me  why  so  many  generations  of  the  same 
offspring,  as  preceded  our  Savior  in  the  flesh, 
should  be  all  involved  in  one  common  condem- 
nation, and  yet  that  their  posterity  should  be  in- 
titled  to  the  hopes  of  salvation ;  as  if  a  bill  of 
exclusion  had  pas8*d  only  on  the  fathers,  which 
debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession. 
Or  that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over 
to  heU,  and  so  many  reserved  for  heaven,  and 
that  the  Devil  had  tlie  firat  choice,  and  God  the 
next.  Trul:^  I  ana  apt  to  think  that  the  re- 
veal'd  religion  which  was  taught  by  Noah  to 
all  his  sons  might  continue  for  some  ages  in 
the  whole  posterity.  That  afterwards  it  was 
included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem  is  mani- 
fest ;  but  when  the  progenies  of  Cham  and 
Japhet  swarmM  into  colonies,  and  those  col- 
omes  were  subdivided  into  many  others,  in 
process  of  time  their  descendants  lost  by  little 
and  little  the  primitive  and  purer  rites  of  di- 
vine worship,  retaining  only  the  notion  of  one 
deity ;  to  which  succeeding  generations  added 
others;  for  men  took  their  degrees  in  those 
ages  from  conquerors  to  gods.  Revelation 
being  thus  eclipsed  to  almost  all  mankind,  the 
light  of  nature,  as  the  next  in  dignity,  was 
substituted  ;  and  that  is  it  which  St.  Paul  con- 
cludes to  be  the  rule  of  the  heath en<«,  and  by 
which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  judgVl.  If  my 
supposition  be  ti'ue,  then  the  consequence  which 
I  have  assumed  in  my  poem  may  be  also  true  : 
namel]^,  that  Deism,  or  the  principles  of  natural 
worship,  are  only  the  faint  remnants  or  dying 
flames  of  revealM  religion  in  the  posterity  ox 
Noah:  and  that  our  mmlem  philosophers,  nay, 
and  some  of  our  philosophizing  divines,  have 
too  much  exalted  the  faculties  of  our  souls, 
when  they  have  maintained  that  by  their  force 
mankind  has  been  able  to  find  out  that  there 
is  one  supreme  agent  or  intellectual  being 
which  we  call  GKid  ;  that  praise  and  prayer  are 
his  due  worship ;  and  the  rest  of  those  dednce- 
ments,  which  I  am  confident  are  the  remote 
effects  of  revelation,  and  unattainable  by  our 
discourse:  I  mean  as  siinply^  considered,  and 
without  tne  benefit  of  divine  illumination.  So 
that  we  have  not  lifte<l  up  ourselves  to  Gnd  by 
the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but  he  has  bren 
pleased  to  descend  to  us ;  and  what  Socint^'K 
,  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ,  and  the  rest  of 
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the  heathen  philoeophera  of  several  nations,  is 
all  no  more  than  tne  twilight  of  revelatioB, 
after  the  son  of  it  was  set  in  the  race  of  Noah. 
That  there  is  somethiuf?  above  us,  some  prin- 
ciple of  motion^  our  reason  can  apprehend,  tho' 
it  cannot  discover  what  it  is,  bv  iti  own  virtue. 
And  indeed  *t  is  very  improbable  that  we,  who 
by  the  strength  of  our  tacnlties  cannot  enter 
into  tlie  knowledge  of  any  being,  not  so  much 
as  of  our  oton,  should  be  able  to  find  out  by 
them  that  supreme  nature,  which  we  cannot 
otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is^  infinite ; 
as  if  infinite  were  definable,  or  infinitjr  a  sub- 
ject for  our  narrow  understanding.  They  who 
would  prove  reli^rion  by  reason  do  but  weaken 
the  cause  which  they  endeavor  to  sn]»port :  't  is 
to  take  away  the  piUars  from  our  faith,  and  to 
prop  it  only  with  a  twie ;  'tis  to  design  a  tower 
like  that  of  Babel,  which,  if  it  were  possible 
(as  it  is  not)  to  reach  heaven,  would  come  to 
nothing  by  the  confusion  of  the  workmen.  For 
ever^  man  is  building  a  several  way;  impo- 
tentfy  conceited  of  his  own  model  and  his  own 
materials :  reason  is  alwa^  striving,  and  always 
at  a  loss ;  and  of  necessity  it  must  so  come  to 
pass,^  while  'tis  ezerois'd  about  that  which  is 
not  its  proper  object.  Let  us  be  content  at 
last  to  know  Qod  by  his  own  methods;  at  least, 
so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleasM  to  reveal  to  us 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures :  to  apprehend  them 
to  be  the  word  of  Qod  is  all  onr  reason  has  to  do; 
for  all  beyond  it  is  the  work  of  faith,  which 
is  the  seal  of  heaven  impressed  upon  our  human 
understanding. 

And  now  for  what  concerns  the  holy  bishop 
Athanasius,  the  preface  of  whose  creed  seems 
inconsistent  with  my  opinion;  which  is,  that 
heathens  may  possibly  be  sav'd:  in  the  first 
place  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  it  is 
the  preface  only,  not  the  creed  itself,  which 
(till  I  am  better  informed)  is  of  too  hard  a  di- 
gestion for  my  charity.  *Tis  not  that  I  am 
Ignorant  how  many  several  toxts  of  Scripture 
seemingly  snpport  that  cause ;  but  neither  am 
I  ignorant  now  all  those  toxts  may  receive 
a  kinder  and  more  mollified  interpretation. 
Everv  man  who  is  read  in  Church  history  knows 
that  belief  was  drawn  up  after  a  long  contestar 
tion  with  Arius  concerning  the  divinity  of  onr 
blessed  Savior,  and  his  being  one  substance 
with  the  Father;  and  that,  uins  coropil'd,  it 
was  sent  abroad  among  the  Christian  churches, 
as  a  kind  of  test,  which  whosoever  took  was 
look'd  on  as  an  orthodox  believer.  *T  is  mani- 
fest from  hence  that  the  heathen  part  of  the 
empire  was  not  concerned  in  it ;  for  ite  busi- 
ness was  not  to  distinguish  betwixt  pagans  and 
Christiaiw.  but  betwixt  heretics  and  true  be- 
lievers. This,  well  considered,  takes  off  the 
heavy  weight  of  censure,  which  I  would  will- 
ingly avoid  from  so  venerable  a  man ;  for  if 
this  proportion,  *  whosoever  will  be  sav'd,*  be 
restrained  only  to  those  to  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, and  for  whom  it  was  compos*d,  I  mean 
the  Christians ;  then  the  anathema  reaches  not 
the  heathens,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ, 
and  were  nothing  interess'd  in  tluit  dispute. 


After  all,  I  am  far  from  blamine  even  thst 
prefatory  addition  to  the  creed,  and  as  far  bvuk 
caviling  at  the  continuation  of  it  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church,  where,  on  the  days  appointee. 
't  is  publicly  read :  for  I  suppose  there  is  the 
same  reason  for  it  now,  in  opposition  to  the 
Socinians,  as  there  was  then  against  the  Ar- 
ians;  the  one  being  a  heresy  which  seems  to 
have  been  refinM  out  of  the  other ;  and  "with 
how  much  more  plausibility  of  reason  it  tato- 
bats  our  relisnon,  with  so  mudi  more  caudon 
to  be  avoided ;  and  theref(ve  the  pmdenee  of 
our  Church  is  to  be  commended,  which  has  in- 
terpos'd  her  authority  for  tlie  recomjnendation 
of  this  creed.  Yet,  to  such  as  are  grounded  in 
the  true  belief,  those  explanatory^  creeds,  the 
Nieene  and  this  of  Athanasius,  might  periisps 
be  spar'd ;  for  what  is  sunematcral  wHfalvsTS 
be  a  mystery  in  spite  ot  exnositicm,  and,  for 
my  own  part,  the  plain  Apostles'  Creed  is  most 
suiteble  to  mv  weak  understanding,  as  the  nm- 
plest  diet  is  tne  most  easy  of  digestion. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than  I  la- 
tended,  and  longer  than,  jwrhans,  I  oi^iht ;  for 
having  laid  down,  as  my  founaation,  that  the 
Scripture  is  a  rule ;  that  in  all  things  needful 
to  salvation  it  is  clear,  8u£Eioient,  ana  ordaic'd 
by  God  Almighty  for  that  purpose,  I  have  left 
myself  no  right  to  interpret  obscure  places,  acch 
as  concern  the  possibility  of  eternal  happiness 
to  heathens ;  because  whatsoever  is  obMure  is 
concluded  not  necessarv  to  be  known. 

But,  by  asserting  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
canon  of  our  faith,  1  have  unavoidably  created 
to  myself  two  sorts  of  enemies:  the  Papists 
indeea,  more  directly,  because  they  have  kept 
the  Scripture  from  us,  what  they  could;  and 
have  reserv'd  to  themselves  a  right  of  interpret- 
ing what  they  have  deli  ver'd  under  the  pretense 
of  infallibility:  and  the  Fanatics  more  collater- 
ally, because  they  have  assnm'd  what  nmouBts 
to  an  infallibility  in  the  private  spirit;  and 
have  detorted  those  toxte  of  Scripture  which 
are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  to  the  damnable 
uses  of  sedition,  disturbance,  and  destrvctioo 
of  the  civil  government.  To  b^n  with  the 
Papists,  and  to  speak  freely,  I  think  them  the 
less  dangerous,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  our 
present  Steto,  for  not  only  the  penal  laws  are 
m  force  against  tiiem,  and  their  number  is  eon- 
tomptible;  but  also  their  peerage  and  com- 
mons are  excluded  from  paniamenta,  and  eoc- 
sequently  those  laws  in  no  probability  of  bein; 
repeal'd.  A  general  and  uninterrupted  plot 
of  their  clergy,  ever  since  the  Reformatioa.  I 
suppose  all  Frotestenta  believe.  For  'tis  not 
reasonable  to  think  but  that  so  many  of  their 
orders,  as  were  onted  from  their  fat  possci 
sions,  would  endeavor  a  reSntrance  agiunst  those 
whom  they  account  heretics.  As  for  the  late 
design,  Mr.  Coleman's  letters,  for  anght  I  knov, 
are  the  best  evidence ;  and  what  they  discover. 
without  wiredrawing  their  sense,  or  raaliciom 
glosses,  all  men  of  reason  conclude  credible.  li 
there  be  anything  more  than  this  reonir'd  of  me. 
I  must  believe  it  as  well  as  I  am  able,  in  sp|^^ 
of  the  witnesses,  and  out  of  a  decant  oonf  onnitr 
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to  the  Totes  of  parliament;  for  I  suppose  the 
Fanaties  will  not  allow  the  prirate  8))irit  in  this 
eeae.  Here  the  infallibility  is  at  least  in  one 
|iart  of  the  goTemment ;  and  onr  understand- 
uigs  as  w^  aa  oar  wiUs  are  represented.  But 
to  retom  to  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  how  can  we 
he  secure  from  the  practice  of  Jesuited  Papists 
in  that  religion  ?  For  not  two  or  three  of  that 
order,  aa  some  of  them  would  impose  upon  us, 
bat  almost  the  whole  body  of  them,  are  of 
opinion  that  their  infallible  master  has  a  rifirht 
over  kings,  not  onlj^  in  spirituals  but  temporals. 
Not  to  name  Manana,  BelUrmine,  Emanuel 
Sa,  MoUna,  Santarel,  olmanoha,  and  at  least 
twenty  others  of  f oreiip  countries ;  we  can  pro- 
dnoe,  of  our  own  nation,  Campian,  and  I>ole- 
man  or  Paiaons,  besides  many  are  nam*d  whom 
I  hare  not  read,  who  all  of  them  attest  this 
doctrine,  that  the  Pope  can  depose  and  ^ve 
away  the  i^l^t  of  any  soToreign  prinee,  si  vd 
pauium  d^exeritn  if  he  shall  never  so  Uttle 
warp ;  hat  if  he  once  oomes  to  be  ezoommnni- 
cated,  dien  the  bond  of  obedience  is  taken  off 
from  snbjeetB ;  and  they  mav  and  ought  to  drive 
hioL,  Hke  another  Nebuohaanezzar,  exhominum 
ChriMtiaiwrum  dominatu^  from  exercising  do- 
minion over  Chriatians;  and  to  this  they  are 
bound  hy  Tirtae  of  divine  precept,  and  by  all 
the  ties  of  oonscience  under  no  lees  penalty  than 
damnation.  If  they  answer  me  (as  a  learned 
priest  has  lately  written)  that  this  doctrine  of 
the  Jesaits  is  not  defidej  and  that  oonseqaently 
thsy  are  not  ohl]g*a  by  it,  they  must  pardon  me 
if  i  think  they  have  said  nothing  to  the  pnr^ 
pose ;  for  *tis  a  maxim  in  their  Chnroli,  where 
points  of  futh  are  not  decided,  and  that  doc- 
tors are  of  eontra^  opinions,  they  mav  follow 
which  part  they  luease ;  bat  more  safely  the 
must  reeeivM  and  most  authorized.  And  their 
efaampioB  Bellarmine  haa  told  the  world,  in  his 
Apology^  that  the  kinsr^  of  England  is  a  vassal 
to  the  Fope,  ratione  dirtcU  dominii,  and  that 
he  holds  in  villanaf^  of  his  Roman  landlord. 
Which  is  no  new  elaim  put  in  for  England.  Oar 
chnwicles  are  his  authentic  witnesses  that  King 
John  was  depos*d  by  the  same  plea,  and  Philip 
Aogustns  admitted  t«nant.  And  which  makes 
the  more  for  Bellannine,  the  French  king  was 
again  ejeeted  when  onr  king  submitted  to  the 
Chureh,  and  the  crown  received  under  the  sor- 
did condition  of  a  vassalage. 

^T  is  not  sufficient  for  the  more  moderate  and 
weO-msaaing  Papists  (of  which  I  doubt  not 
there  are  many)  to  prodaoe  tiie  evidences  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  late  king,  and  to  declare 
their  ianooenoy  in  this  Plot:  1  will  grant  their 
behavior  in  the  first  to  have  been  aa  loval  and 
as  brave  as  they  desire;  and  will  be  willing  to 
hold  diem  excnsM  as  to  the  second,  (I  mean 
when  it  comes  to  my  turn,  and  after  my  bet- 
tms;  for  'tis  a  madness  to  be  sober  alone,  while 
the  aatian  eontinaes  drunk;)  but  that  saying  of 
their  Father  Cres.  is  still  ronning  in  my  head, 
that  they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  their  obe- 
dienee  to  aa  heretic  prince,  while  the  necessity 
<rf  the  times  shall  oblige  them  to  it :  for  Ihat 
(as  aaother  of  them  teUs  us)  is  only  the  effect 


of  Christian  prudence;  but  when  once  they 
shall  get  power  to  shake  him  off,  an  heretic  is 
no  lawful  king,  and  oonseqaently  to  rise  against 
him  is  no  rebellion.  I  should  be  glad,  there- 
fore, that  they  would  follow  the  advice  which 
was  charitably  given  them  by  a  reverend  pre- 
late of  our  Church ;  namely,^  that  they  would 
join  in  a  pnblic  act  of  disowning  and  detesting 
those  Jesuitic  principles;  and  subscribe  to  all 
doctrines  which  deny  the  Pope's  authority  of 
deposing  kings,  and  releasing  subjects  m>m 
their  oath  of  allegiance :  to  which  I  should 
think  they  might  easily  be  inducM,  if  it  be 
true  that  this  present  Pope  has  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  king^kiUing,  (a  thesis  of  the  Jee- 
nits,)  amongst  others,  ex  cathedra,  (as  theycall 
itJ  or  in  open  oonsistory. 

Leaving  them,  therefore,  in  so  fair  a  way 
(if  they  please  themselves)  of  satisfying  all 
reasonable  men  of  their  sinceritv  and  good 
meaning  to  the  government,  I  shall  make  bold 
to  oonsider  that  other  extreme  of  our  religion, 
I  mean  the  Fanatios,  or  Schismatics,  of  the 
English  Church.  Since  the  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  our  tongue,  they  have  ns'd  it 
so,  as  if  their  busineas  was  not  to  be  sav*d  but 
to  be  damnM  by  its  contents.  If  we  consider 
only  them,  better  had  it  been  for  the  Rngliah 
nation  that  it  had  still  remained  in  the  original 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  or  at  least  in  the  honest 
Latin  of  St.  Jerome,  than  that  several  texts  in 
it  should  have  been  prevaricated  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  government  which  put  it  into 
so  ungrateful  hands. 

How  manv  heresies  the  first  translation  of 

Sirndal  produced  in  few  years,  let  m^r  Lord 
erbert^s  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth  inform 
you ;  insomuch  that  for  the  gross  em>rs  in  it, 
and  the  great  mischief  it  occasioned,  a  sentence 
passed  on  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible,  too 
shameful  almost  to  be  repeated.  After  the 
short  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  (who  had 
eontinuedto  carry  on  the  Reformation  on  other 
principles  than  it  was  began,)  everyone  knows 
that  not  only  the  chief  promoters  of  that  work, 
but  many  others  whose  consciences  wonld  not 
dispense  with  Popery,  were  forced,  for  fear  of 
persecntion,  to  change  climates:  from  whence 
returning  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizjibetli's 
reign,  many  of  them  who  had  been  in  France, 
and  at  Geneva,  brought  back  the  rigid  opinions 
and  imperious  discipline  of  Calvin,  to  graff 
upon  our  Reformation.  Which,  tho*  they  cun- 
ningly concealed  at  first,  (aa  well  knowing  how 
nanseously  that  drag  wonld  go  down  in  a  law- 
ful monarchy,  which  was  prescrib'd  for  a  re- 
bellious commonwealth,)  yet  they  always  kept 
it  in  reserve  ;^  and  were  never  wanting  to  them- 
selves either  in  court  or  parliament,  when  either 
they  had  any  prospect  of  a  numerous  party  of 
Fanatic  members  m  the  one,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  any  favorite  in  the  other,  whose  oov- 
etousness  was  gaping  at  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church.  They  who  will  consult  the  works  of 
our  venerable  Hooker,  or  the  account  of  his 
life,  or  more  particularly  the  letter  written  to 
him  on  this  subject  by  George  Cranmer,  may 
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0ee  hj  what  nudations  they  proceeded :  from 
the  difllike  of  cap  and  surplice,  the  very  next 
step  was  admonitions  to  the  parliament  ag'ainst 
the  whole  gfovemment  ecclesiastical ;  ^  then 
came  out  volumes  in  Enelish  and  Latin  in  de- 
fense of  their  tenets;  and  immediately  practices 
were  set  on  foot  to  erect  their  disciplme  with- 
out authority.  Those  not  succeedingr.  satire  and 
raiJint'  was  the  next;  and  Martin  Mar-prelate 
(the  Marvell  of  those  times)  was  the  first  Prea- 
hyterian  scribhler  who  sanctified  libels  and 
scurrility  to  the  use  of  the  Good  Old  Cause. 
Which  was  done  (says  my  author)  upon  this 
aooount:  that  (their  serious  treatises  having^ 
been  fully  answer^  and  refuted)  they  might 
eompass  by  railinf?  what  they  had  lost  by  rear 
Boning;  and,  when  their  cause  was  sunk  in 
court  and  parliament,  they  might  at  least  hedge 
in  a  stake  amongst  the  rabble:  for  to  their 
irnorance  all  things  are  wit  which  are  abusive. 
13 ut  if  Church  and  Stats  were  made  the  theme, 
then  the  doctoral  degree  of  wit  wss  to  be  taken 
at  Billingsgate  :  even  the  most  saintlike^  of  the 
party,  tho'  they  durst  not  excuse  this  con- 
tempt and  vilifying  of  the  government,  yet 
were  pleasM,  and  grinned  at  it  with  a  pious 
smile,  and  calPd  it  a  judgment  of  God  against 
the  hierarcli^.  Thus  Sectaries,  we  may  see, 
were  born  with  teeth,  foul-raouthM  and  scur- 
rilous from  their  infancy;  and  if  spiritual  pride, 
venom,  violence,  contempt  of  superiors,  and 
slander,  had  bettn  the  marks  of  orthodox  be- 
lief, the  Presbytery  and  the  rest  of  our  Schis- 
matics, which  are  their  spawn,  were  always  the 
most  visible  Church  in  the  Christian  world. 

*T  is  true,  the  government  was  too  strong  at 
that  time  for  a  rebellion ;  but  to  shew  what 
proficiency  they  had  made  in  Calvin's  school, 
even  then  their  months  watered  at  it ;  for  two 
of  their  gifted  brotherhood,  (Hacket  and  Cop- 
pinger,)  as  the  story  tells  ns,  got  up  into  a  pease- 
oart  and  harangued  the  people,  to  dispose  them 
to  an  insurrection,  and  to  establish  their  dis- 
cipline by  force:  so  that,  however  it  comes 
about  that  now  they  celebrate  Queen  Kliza- 
beth*s  birthnight  as  that  of  their  saint  and  pa- 
troness, vet  then  they  were  for  doing  the  work  of 
the  Lora  by  arms  against  her ;  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, they  wanted  but  a  Fanatic  lord  mayor 
and  two  sheriffs  of  their  party,  to  have  oom- 
pass'd  it. 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  after  many  admoni- 
tions which  he  had  given  them,  toward  the  end 
of  his  preface  breaks  out  into  this  prophetic 
speech:  ** There  is  in  everyone  of  these  con- 
siderations most  just  cause  to  fear,  lest^  our 
hastiness  to  embrace  a  thing  of  so  perilous 
consequence*'  (meaning  the  Presbyterian  di»- 
cipline)  ''should  cause  posterity  to  feel  those 
evils,  which  as  yet  are  more  easy  for  us  to  prc^- 
vent,  than  they  would  be  for  themtoremeay." 

How  fatally  this  Cassandra  has  foretold,  we 
know  too  well  by  sad  experience :  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
bloody  harvest  ripen'd  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Martyr;  and,  because  all  the 
sheaves  could  not  be  carried  off  without  shed- 


ding some  of  the  loose  grains,  another  emp  ■ 
too  like  to  follow ;  nay,  I  fear  't  is  unaroidable 
if  the  conventiclers  be  permitted  still  to  acatr 
ter. 

A  man  may  be  snffer'd  to  quote  an  adver 
sarv  to  our  religion,  when  he  speaks  truth ; 
ana  't  is  the  observation  of  Maimbonrg,  in  his 
History  qf  Calvinism,  that  wherever  that  dis- 
cipline was  planted  and  embrac'd,  rebellioc, 
civil  war,  and  misery  attended  it.  And  how 
indeed  should  it  happen  otherwise  ?  Reforms- 
tion  of  Church  and  otate  has  alwava  be«n  the 
ground  of  our  divisions  in  England.  While  we 
were  Papists,  our  Holy  Father  rid  on,  by  pre- 
tending authority  out  of  the  Scrmtnrea  to  de- 
pose princes ;  when  we  shook  off  his  anthority, 
the  Sectaries  furnish 'd  themselves  with  tlie 
same  weapons;  and  out  of  the  same  magazine, 
the  Bible :  so  that  the  Scriptures,  which  are  in 
themselves  the  greatest  security  of  governors, 
as  commanding  express  obedience  to  them,  are 
now  tnm'd  to  their  destmction ;  and  never 
since  the  Reformation  has  there  wanted  a  text 
of  their  interpreting  to  avthorize  a  rebel.  And 
't  is  to  be  noted  by  the  way  that  the  doctrines  of 
king-killing  and  deposing,  which  have  been 
taken  up  only  by  the  worst  partv  of  the  Papists, 
the  most  frontless  flatterers  of  the  Pope^  au- 
thority, have  been  espous'd,  defended,  and  are 
still  maintained  by  the  whole  bodv  of  Noneon- 
forniists  and  Republicans.  ^Tis  but  dabbing 
themselves  the  people  of  God,  which  *t  is  the 
interest  of  their  preachers  to  tell  them  they  are, 
and  their  own  interest  to  believe;  and  after 
that,  they  cannot  dip  into  the  Bible,  but  oi»e 
text  or  another  will  turn  up  for  their  purpoae  ; 
if  they  are  under  persecution,  (as  they  eaU  it,) 
then  that  is  a  mark  of  their  election ;  if  tbey 
flourish,  then  God  works  miracles  for  their  de- 
liverance, and  the  saints  axe  to  poaeew  the 
earth. 

They  may  think  themselves  to  be  too  roniclily 
handled  in  this  paper ;  but  1.  who  know  bes» 
how  far  I  could  have  gone  on  this  snbieet.  mnsc 
he  bold  to  tell  them  they  are  spar'd :  tno*  at 
the  same  time  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the j  in- 
terpret the  mildness  of  a  writer  to  tJiem,  as 
they  do  the  mercy  of  the  government ;  in  the 
one  they  think  it  fear,  and  conclude  it  weak- 
ness in  the  other.  The  best  wav  for  them  to 
confnte  me  is,  as  I  before  advis'd  the  Papists, 
to  disclaim  their  principles  and  renounce  their 
practices.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  think  tbem 
true  Englishmen  when  they  obey  the  king,  and 
true  Protestants  when  they  conform  to  the 
Church  discipline. 

It  remains  that  I  acqnmnt  the  reader  that 
the  verses  were  written  for  an  ingenious  ^oang* 
gentleman,  my  friend,  upon  his  translatioii  c^ 
the  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Ttstamtnt,  com- 
pos'd  by  the  learned  Father  Simon :  the  versea 
therefore  are  address'd  to  tiie  translator  of  tbat 
work,  and  the  style  of  them  is,  what  it  on^ht 
to  be,  epistolary. 

If  anyone  be  so  lamentable  a  critic  as  to  re- 
quire the  smoothness,  the  numbers,  and  the  tnm 
of  heroic  poetry  in  this  poem,  I  must  toll  him 
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that,  if  he  has  not  read  Horace,  I  have  etudxed 
hini,  aud  hope  the  style  of  his  Epistles  is  not 
ill  miiuitfed  here.  The  expressions  of  a  poem  de- 
sign'd  purely  for  instruction  ought  to  be  plain 
and  natural,  and  yet  maiestic ;  for  here  the  poet 
is  presumed  to  he  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those 
three  qualities  which  I  have  namM  nre  proper  to 
the  legialatiTe  style.  The  florid,  eleyatea,  and 
figuratiye  way  is  for  the  passions ;  for  love  and 
hatred,  fear  and  anger,  are  begotten  in  the  sonl 
by  shewing  their  objects  ont  of  their  true  pro- 

tortioo,  either  greater  than  the  life,  or  less ; 
at  instmetioa  is  to  be  given  by^  shewing  them 
what  Uie^  naturally  are.  A  man  is  to  be  cheated 
into  pamon,  but  to  be  reasonM  into  truth. 
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Dnt  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and 

stars 
To  lonely,  wearj,  wand'ring  travelem, 
Is  Reason  to  the  soul;  and,  as  on  high 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 
Not  light  us  here,  so  Reason's  glimmer- "j 

ing  ray  I 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way,  [ 
Bat  guide  as  upward  to  a  better  day.       J 
And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear, 
When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  oar  hemis- 
phere; 
So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight;  10 
So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  superuatoral 

light. 
Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have 

been  led 
From  cause  to  eanse,  to  nature's  secret 

head; 
And  foand  that  one  first  principle  mnst  be: 
Unt  what,  or  who,  that  univbrsal  Hr; 
Whether  some  soul  incompassing  this  ball, 
Unmade,   unmov'd;  yet  making,  moving 

all; 
Or  various  atoms'  interfering  dance 
lieapt  into  form,  (the  noble  work  of  chance ;) 
Or  this  great  all  was  from  eternity; 
Not  ev'n  the  Stagirite  himself  could 
And  Epicnms  guess'd  as  well  as  he 
As  blindly  grop'd  they  for  a  future  state ; 
A^  rashly  judg'd  of  providence  and  f nte : 
Bat  least  of  all  could  there  en-  oplniont  of 

deavors  find  the  Mveral 

Wh«t  mo«t  eodceni'd  the  good  CJ-mS"" 
of  humankind ;  oonceming 

For  happiness  was  never  to  be  S^^*"^*^* 
loandy 

But  vanish'd    from  'em    like    enchanted 
ground. 


30  "I 

I  see,  > 


One  thought  content  the  good  to  be  enjoy'd; 
This  every  little  accident  destroyed :  30 

The  wiser  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil, 
A  thorny,  or  at  best  a  barren  soil ; 
In  pleasure  some    their   glutton   sonls* 

would  steep, 
But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well 

too  deep, 
And  leaky  vessels  which  no  bliss  could 

keep. 
Thus  anxious  thoughts  in  endless  circles 

roll, 
Without  H  center  where  to  fix  the  soul; 
In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavors  end: 
How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend? 
Or  finite  reason  reach  Infinity  ?  40 

For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more 

than  He. 
The  Deist   thinks  he  stands  ^^^  ^ 

on  firmer  ground;  "^ 

Cries:  "Effpcjro,  the  mighty  secret's  found: 
God  is  that  spring  of  good;  supreme  and 

best; 
We,  made  to  serve,  and  in  that   service 

blest." 
If  so,  some  rules  of  worship  must  be  given, 
Distributed  alike  to  all  by  Heaven: 
Else  God  were  partial,  and  to  some  denied 
The  means  his  justice  should  for  all  pro- 
vide. 
This  general   worship  is  to  praise  and 

PRAY,  $0 

One  part  to  borrow  blessings,  one  to  pay; 
And  when  frail  nature  slides  into  offense, 
The  sacrifice  for  crimes  is  penitence. 
Yet,  since   th'  effects   of  providence,  we 

find, 
Are  variously  dispens'd  to  humankind; 
That  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  suffers  here, 
(A  brand   that  sovereign   justice    cannot 

bear;) 
Our  reason  prompts  ns  to  a  future  state, 
The   last  appeal  from  fortune  and  from 

fate: 
Where  God's  all-righteous  ways  will  be  de- 

clar'd,  60 

The  bad  meet  punishment,  the  good  reward. 

Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaven 

would  soar,  Ofrereal'd 

And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to    ReUgion. 

God  for  more. 
Vain,  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  mis- 
led 
To  think  thy  wit  these   godlike  notions 
bredl 
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These  traths  are  not  the  produet  of  thy 

mind. 
But  dropp'd  from  heayeii*  and  of  a  nobler 

kind. 
Reveal'd  Religion  first  informed  thy  siglit, 
And  Reason  saw  not,  till  Faith  sprung  the 

light. 
Hence  all  thy  natural  worship  takes  the 

source:  70 

'T  is  revelation  what  thou  tbink'st  discourse. 
Else,  how  oom'st  thou  to  see  these  truths 

so  clear, 
Which  so  obscnre  to  heathens  did  appear  ? 
Not  Plato  these,  nor  Aristotle  found; 
Nor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles    „ 

renown'd. 
Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  or  so  sublime, 
Or  canst  thou  lower  dive,  or  higher  climb  ? 
Canst  thou,  by  Reason,  more  of  Godhead 

know 
Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero  ? 
Those  giant  wits,  in  happier  ages  bom,     80 
(When  arms  aud  arts  did  Greece  and  Rome 

adorn,) 
Knew  no  such  system;  no  such  piles  could 

raise 
Of  natural  worship,  built  on  pray'r  and 

praise. 
To  One  Sole  God: 

Nor  did  remorse  to  expiate  sin  prescribe, 
But  slew  their  fellow  creatures  for  a  bribe: 
The   guiltless    Tictim    groan'd    for    their 

offense, 
And  cruelty  and  blood  was  penitence. 
If  sheep  and  oxen  oould  atone  for  men. 
Ah  I  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might 

sin*  90 

And  great  oppressors  might  Heaven's  wratii 

beguile. 
By  offering  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoil  I 

Dar'st  thou,  poor  worm,  offend  Infinity  ? 
And  must  the  terms  of  peace  be  given  by 

thee? 
Then  thou  art  Justice  in  the  last  appeal: 
Thy  easy  God  instructs  thee  to  rel>el; 
And,  like  a  king  remote,  and  weak,  must 

take 
What  satisfaction  thou  art  pleas'd  to  make. 
But  if  there  be  a  pow'r  too  just  and  strong 
To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpunish'd 

wrong;  la 

Look  humbly  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose: 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay. 
Had  nut  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way, 
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And  with  celestial  wealth  supplied  thy  store: 
His  justice  makes  the  fine,  his  mercy  quiti 

the  score. 
See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame; 
Th'   offended  suffering    m    th*   offender*! 

name; 
All  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see. 
And  nil  his  righteousness  devolv'd  on  the€. 
For  granting  we  have  sinn'd,  and  that 

th'  offense  m 

Of  man  is  made  against  Omnipotenee, 
Some  price  that  bears  proportion  must  be 

paid, 
And  infinite  with  infinite  be  weigh'd. 
See  then  the  Deist  lost:  remorse  for  viee, 
Not  paid;  or  paid,  inadequate  in  price: 
What  farther  means  can  Reason  now  direct, 
Or  what  relief  from  human  wit  expect? 
That  shews  us  sick;  and  sadly  are  we  snie 
Still  to  be  sick,  till  Heav'n  reveal  the  enre: 
If  then  Heav'u's  will  must  needs  be  under- 
stood, ni 
(Which  must,  if  we  want  cure,  and  Heaven 

be  good,) 
Let   all    records    of    will    reveal'd    be 

shown; 
With    Scripture    all    in    equal   balance 

thrown. 
And  our  one  sacred  book  will  be  that ' 

one.  j 

Proof  needs  not  here,  for  whether  we 

compare 
That  impious,  idle,  superstitions  ware 
Of  rites,  lustrations,  offerings,  (which  be- 
fore, 
In  various  ages,  various  ooontries  bote,) 
With  Christian  faith  and  virtues,  we  shall 
-  find  r}o 

None  answ'ring  the  great  ends  of  hamao- 

kind, 
But  this  one  rule  of  life,  that  shews  us  best 
How  God  may  be  appeas'd,  and  mortals 

blest. 
Whether  from  length  of  time  its  worth  ve 

draw. 
The  world  is  scarce  more  ancient  than  the 

law: 
Heav'n's  early  care  prescrib'd  for  eveiy 

age; 
First,  in  the  soul,  and  after,  in  the  page. 
Or,  whether  more  abstractedly  we  look, 
Or  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book, 
Whence,  but  from  heaven,  conld  men  uih 

skiird  in  arts,  mq 

In  several  ages  bonia  in  several  parts, 
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Weave  raeb  agreeiag  tniUis?  or  bow,  or 

why. 
Should  ail  eoiupire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Umsk'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advioe, 
Stanring  their  gain,  aud  martyrdom  their 

priee. 
If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our  Tiew, 
Coaeiirrent  heathens  prove  the  story  true; 
The  doetrine,  miracles;   which  must  con- 

▼inee. 
For  HeaT^n  in   them  appeals  to  human 


And  tho'  they  prove  not,  they  confirm  the 

cause,  ISO 

When  what  is  taught  agrees  with  nature's 

laws. 
Then  for  the  style;  majestic  and  divine. 
It  speaks  bo  less  than  God  in  every  line: 
Commanding  words;  whose  force  is  still 

the  same 
As  the  first  fiat  that  prodac'd  our  frame. 
All  faiths  beside  or  did  by  arms  ascend, 
Or  sense  indnlg'd  has  made  maukiud  their 

friend : 
Thii  only  doctrine  does  our  lusts  oppose, 
Unfed  by  nature's  soil,  in  which  it  grows; 
Cross  to  onr  interests,  curbing  sense  and 

sin;  160 

Oppress'd  without,  and  nndermin'd  within, 
It  thrives  tbro'  pain;  its  own  tormentors 

tires; 
And  with  a  stubborn  patience  still  aspires. 
To  what  can  Reason  such  effects  assign, 
TnuDieending  nature,  but  to  laws  divine  ? 
Whieh  in  that  sacred  volume  are  contain'd; 
Snfifteient,  clear,  and  for  that  use  ordain'd. 
Bot  stay:  the  Deist  here  will  objection  of 

urge  anew,  the  JMmL 

Ko  lapematiiral  worship  can  be  true; 
Because  a  general  law  is  that  alone  170 

Which  must  to  all,  and  everywhere,  be 

known: 
A  ttjle  so  large  ss  not  this  book  can  claim, 
Kor  aoght  that  bears  reveal'd   Religion's 

name. 
Tis  said  the  sound  of  a  Messiah's  birth 
I«  gone  thro'  all  the  habitable  earth; 
But  still  that  text  must  be  confin'd  alone 
To  what  was  then  inhabited,  and  known: 
And  what  provision  could  from  thence  ac* 

erne 
Tolodiaa  souls,  and  worlds  dbcover'd  new  ? 
In  ether  parts  it  helps,  that,  ages  past,    180 
Tbe  Seriptures  there  were  loiown,  and  were 


Till  Sin  spread  once  again  the  shades  of 

night: 
What 's  that  to  these  who  never  saw  the 

light? 
Of  all  objections  this  indeed  is  The  objeotloQ 

chief  auswer'd. 

To  startle  Reason,  stagger  frail  Belief: 
We  grant,  't  is  true,  that  Heav'n  from  hu- 
man sense 
Has  hid  the  secret  paths  of  Providence; 
But  boundless  wisdom,  boundless  mercy, 

may 
Find  ev'n  for  those  bewilder'd  souls  a  way: 
If  from  his  nature  foes  may  pity  claim,  190 
Much  more  may  strangers  who  ne'er  heard 

his  name. 
And  tho'  no  name  be  for  salvation  known, 
But  that  of  his  eternal  Son's  alone; 
Who  knows  how  far  transcending  gooduesa 

can 
Extend  the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  ? 
Who  knows  what  reasons  may  his  mercy 

lead, 
Or  ignorance  invincible  may  plead  ? 
Not  only  charity  bids  hope  the  best, 
But  more  the  great  apostle  has  express'd: 
That  if  the   Gentiles  (whom  no  law  in- 
spired) 200 
Bv  nature  did  what  was  by  law  reouir'd; 
They,  who  the   written  rule    had    never 

known. 
Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law  alonck 
To  nature's  plain  indictment  they  shall 

plead, 
And  by  their  conscience  be  condemn'd  or 

freed. 
Most  righteous  doom  I  because  a  rule  re- 

veal'd 
Is  none  to  those  from  whom  it  was  con- 

ceal'd. 
Then  those  who  follow 'd  Reason's  dictates 

right, 
Liv'd  up,  and  lifted  high  their  natural 

light; 
With    Socrates    may  see    their   Maker's 

face,  aio 

While  thousand    rubrio-martyrs    want  a 

place. 
Nor  does  it  balk  my  charity,  to  find 
Th'  Eg^tian  bishop  of  another  mind: 
For  tho'  his  creed  eternal  truth  contains, 
'Tis  hard   for  man  to   doom   to  endless 

pains 
All  who  believ'd  not  all  his  zeal  requir'd. 
Unless  he  first  could  prove  he  was  inapir'd. 
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Then  let  us  either  think  he  meant  to  say 
This  faith,  where  published,  was  the  only 

way; 
Or  else  conclude  that,  Arius  to  confute,  220 
The  g^od  old  man,  too  eager  in  dispute. 
Flew  high;  and,  as  his  Christian  fury  rose, 
Damn'd  all  for  heretics  who  durst  oppose. 
Thus    far    my    charity   this  -^. 

path  has  tried ;  to  the  trmns- 

(A  much  unskilful,  but  well-  Utorof 

meaning  guide:)  scon's  Crtf. 

Yet  what  they  are,  ev  n  these  xeai  Hixtory 

crude     thoughts      were  ^f?*  ^ 
bred  Terfomen/. 

By  reading  that  which  better  thou  hast 
read: 

Thy  matchless  author *s  work;  which  thon, 
my  friend. 

By  well  translating  better  dost  commend: 

Those  youthful  huiirs  which  of  thy  equals 
most  230 

In  toys  have  squandered,  or  in  vice  have 
lost. 

Those  hours  hast  thou  to  nobler  use  em- 
ployed; 

And  the  severe  delights  of  truth  enjoy 'd. 

Witness  this  weighty*  book,  in  which  ap- 
pears 

The  crabbed  toil  of  many  thoughtful 
vears, 

Spent  by  thy  author  in  the  sifting  care 

Of  Rabbins'  old  sophisticated  ware 

From  gold  divine;  which  he  who  well  can 
sort 

May  afterwards  make  algebra  a  sport: 

A  treasure,  which  if  country  curates 
buy,  240 

They  Junius  and  Tremellius  may  defy; 

Save  pains  in  various  readings  and  transla- 
tion s. 

And  without  Hebrew  make  most  leam'd 
quotations: 

A  work  so  full  with  various  learning 
fraught, 

So  nicely  ponder'd,  yet  so  strongly 
wrought, 

As  nature's  height  and  art's  last  hand  re- 
quirM  ; 

As  much  as  man  could  compass,  nninspir'd. 

Where  we  may  see  what  errors  have  been 
made 

Both  in  the  copier's  and  translator's  trade; 

How  Jewish,  Popish  interests  have  pre- 
vail'd,  250 

And  where  infallibility  has  fail'd. 


For  some,  who  have  his  secret  mesDing 

guess'd, 
Have  found  onr  author  not  too  mucb  s 

priest: 
For  fashion  sake  he  seems  to  have  reconne 
To  Pope,  and  councils,  and  tradition's  force; 
But  he  that  old  traditions  could  snhdne, 
Could  not  but  find  the  weakness  of  the 

new: 
If  Scripture,   tho'  deriv'd   from  heav'iilj 

birth, 
Has  been  but  carelessly  preserv'd  on  eaztii; 
If  Grod's  own  p4*ople,  who  of  God  liefore  ste 
Kuew  what  we  know,  and  bad  been  pro- 

mis'd  more, 
In  fuller  terms,  of  Heaven's  assisting  mre, 
And  who  did  neitlier  time  nor  study  spare 
To  keep  this  book  untainted,  iinperjilei'd, 
\^t  in  gross  errors  to  corrupt  the  text. 
Omitted  paragraphs,  enibroird  the  sense, 
With  vain   trsiditions  stopped  the  gsping 

fence. 
Which  every  common  hand  pull'd  np  with 


ea«e; 


What  safety  from  such  brnsh  wood-helps  as 

these  ? 
If  written  word^  from  time  are  not  si^cur'd, 
How  can   we  think  have  oral  sounds  eih 

dur'd?  ,:t 

Whieh  thus  transmitted,  if  one  month  hsi 

fail'd. 
Immortal  lies  on  ages  sre  intaii'd ; 
And  that  some  such  have  been,  is  proT'd 

too  plain; 
If  wp  consider  interest,  Church,  and  gain. 
«*0,  but,"  says  one,  «<tradi-  ^  ^^  .^^ 

tion  set  aside,  bUity  of  tndi- 

Where  can  we  hope  for  an  nn-  **«■  ingeneni 

erring  guide  ? 
For  since  th'  original  Scripture  has  been 

lost, 
All  copies  disagreeing,  maim'd  the  mosti 
Or  Christian   faith  can   have   no  eertais 

ground,  s* 

Or  truth  in  Church  tradition  must  be  fonnd." 
Such  an  omniscient  Church  we  wish  in- 
deed; 
'Twere  worth  both  Testnroents;  and  east 

in  the  Creed: 
But  if  this  mother  be  a  guide  so  sure. 
As  can  all  doubts  resolve,  all  truth  secure, 
Then  her  infallibility  as  well 
Where  copies  are  corrupt  or  lame  can  tell; 
Restore  lost  canon  with  as  little  paina. 
As  truly  explicate  what  still  renutios ; 
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Which  yet  no  counoil  dare  pretend  to  do, 
Unless  like  Esdras  Uiey  coald  write  ifc 
new :  391 

Sfcrange  confidence,  still  to  interpret  true, 
Yet  not  be  sure   that  all   they  have  ex- 

plain'd. 
Is  in  the  blest  original  coutain*d. 
More  safe,  and  much  more  modest 't  is,  to 

say 
God  would  not  leave  mankind  without  a 

way; 
And  that  the  Scriptures,  tho'  not  every- 
where 
Free  from  corruption,  or  intire,  or  clear, 
Are  uocormpt,  sufficient,  clear,  intire. 
Id  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  re- 
quire. 300 
If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 
T  is  for  themselves  they  look,  but  not  for 

me: 
For  MT  salvation  must  its  doom  receive, 
Not  from  what  others  but  what  /  believe. 
Must  all  tradition    then  be  Objection  In- 
set aside?  '     5f*J*"^'*~: 
lius  to  affirm  were  ignorance   by  Father 

or  pride.  Simon. 

Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needfid 

sure 
To  saving  faith,  that  Scripture  leaves  ob- 
scure ? 
Which  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several  way 
(For  what  one  sect  interprets,  all  sects 
may):  3«o 

We  hold,  and  say  we  prove  from  Scrip-  * 

tore  plain, 
Thst  Christ  is  God;  the  bold  Socinian 
From  the  same  (scripture  urges  he  's  but 

man- 
Now  what  appeal  can  end  th'  important 

suit; 
Both  parts  talk  loudly,  but  the  rule  is 
mute? 
Shall  I   speak  plain,  and   in  a  nation 
free 
Avsnme  an  honest  layman's  liberty? 
I  think  (aoooidiug  to  my  little  skill. 
To  my  own   Mother   Church   submitting 

still) 
That  many  have   been  sav'd,  and   many 

n  bo  never  heard  this  question  brought  in 

play- 

Th   unlettered  Christian,  who  believes  in 

gross, 
™ods  on  to  heaven,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss  ; 


1 


For  the  strait  gate  would  be  made  stitiiter 

yet. 

Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit. 
The  few  by  nature  formed,  with  learning 

fraught, 
Bom  to  instruct,  as  others  to  be  taught* 
Must  study  well  the  sacred  page,  and  see 
Which  doctrine,  this,  or  that,  does   best 

agree 
With  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  divine,  330 
And  plaiuliest  points  to  Heaven's  reveal'd 

design ; 
Which  exposition  flows  from  genuine  sense. 
And  which  is  forced  by  wit  and  eloquence. 
Not  that  tradition's  parts  are  useless  here. 
When  general,  old,  disinteress'd  and  clear: 
That  ancient  Fathers  thus  expound  the 

page 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  age; 
ConHrms  its  force,  by  biding  every  test; 
For  best  authority's  next  rules  are  best. 
And  still  the  nearer  to  the  spring  we  go,  340 
More  limpid,  more  unsoil'd  the  wateis  flow. 
Thus,  first  ti-aditions  were  a  proof  alone. 
Could  we   be  certain  such  they  were,  so 

known ; 
But  since  some  flaws  in  long  descent  may 

be. 
They  make  not  truth,  but  probability. 
Even  Arius  and  Pelagins  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  precedinof  spoke. 
Such  difference  is  there  in  an  oft-told  tale; 
But  truth  by  its  own  sinews  will  prevaiL  349 
Tradition  written  therefore  more  commends 
Authority,  than  what  from  voice  descends ; 
And  this,  as  perfect  as  its  kind  can  be, 
Rolls  down  to  us  the  sacred  history. 
Which,    from    the   Universal   Church  re- 
ceived. 
Is  tried,  and  after  for  itself  believ'd. 
The   partial    Papists    would    The  second 

infer  from  hence  objection. 

Their  Church,  in  last  resort,  should  judge 

the  sense; 
Bnt  first  they  would  assume,    Anawi^r  to  the 

with  wondrous  art,  objection. 

Themselves  to  be  the  whole,  who  are  but 

part 
Of  that  vast  frame,  the  Church;  yet  grant 

they  were  360 

The  banders  down,  can  they  from  thence 

infer 
A  right  t'  interpret  ?  or  would  they  alon<^ 
Who  brf)ught  the  present,  claim  it  for  their 

ovni? 
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The  book 't  a  common  largest  to  mankind, 
Not  more  fur  them  than  erexy  man  de- 
signed; 
The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  fonnd; 
The  carrier 's  not  coiuinission'd  to  expound. 
It  speaks  itself,  and  what  it  does  ooutain, 
In  all  things  needful  to  be  known,  is  plain. 
In  times  o*ergrown  with  rust  and  igno- 
rance, 370 
A  gainful  trade  their  derey  did  advance; 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen 

low, 
And  none  but  priests  were  authorized  to 

know; 
When  what  small  knowledge  was,  in  them 

did  dwell. 
And  he  a  god  who  could  but  read  or  spell  r 
Theu  Mother  Church  did  mightily  prevail; 
She  parcell'd  out  the  Bible  by  retail; 
But  still  expounded  what  she  sold  or  gave, 
To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  and 

save: 
Scripture  was  scarce,  and,  as  the  market 
weut,  380 

Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on  content; 
As  needv  men  take  money,  good  or  bad: 
God's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  priest's 

they  bad. 
Yet,  whatever  false  conveyances  they  made. 
The  lawyer  still  was  certain  to  be  paid. 
In  those  dark  times  they  leam*d    their 

knack  so  well. 
That  by  long  use  they  grew  infnllible: 
At  last,  a  knowing  age  oegan  t'  enquire 
If  they  the  book,  or  that  did  them  iuspire; 
And,  making  narrower  search,  they  found, 
tho'  late,  390 

That  what  tliey  thought  the  priest's  was 

their  estate, 
Taught  by  the  will  produe'd,  (the  written 

word,) 
How  long  they  had  been  cheated  on  re- 
cord. 
Then  every  man  who  saw  the  title  fur 
Claim'd  a  child's  part,  and  put  in  for  a 

share; 
Consulted  soberly  his  private  good. 
And  sav'd  himself  as  cheap   as  e'er  he 
could. 
'T  is  true,  my  friend,  (and  far  be  flattery 
hence,) 
This  good  had  full  as  bad  a  consequence: 
The  book  thus  put  in  every  vulgar  hand,  400 
Which  each  presumed  he  best  could  under- 
stand, 


.} 


The  common  role  was  made  the  eommoii 

prey. 
And  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 
The    tender    page  with    homy  fists  wis 

gall'd. 
And   he  was    gifted    most    that   loudest 

bawl'd: 
The  spirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree; 
And  ever^  member  of  a  eompsny 
Was  of  his  trade  and  of  the  Bible  free. 
Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  nse  they 

foHud, 
But  men   would    still  be  itching  to  ex- 
pound: 410 
Each  was  ambitions  of  th'  obscurest  place. 
No  measure  ta'en    from    knowledge,  sll 

from  GRACE. 
Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their 

care; 
Texts  were  explain'd  by  listing  and  by 

prayer : 
This    was    the    fruit    the    |»ivate    spirit 

brought, 
Occasiou'd  by  great  zeal  and  little  thought 
While  crowds  unlearu'd,  with  rude  devo- 
tion warm. 
About  the  sacred  viands  buzz  and  swarm, 
The    fly-blown    text    creates    a  crawling 

brood. 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for 

food.  43» 

A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die; 
A  thousand  more  the  perish'd  race  supply: 
So  all  we  make  of  Heaven's  discovered  will 
Is,  not  to  have  it,  or  to  use  it  ill. 
The  danger's  much  the  same;  on  several 

shelves 
If  others  wreck  us,  or  we  wreck  ourselves. 
What  then  remains,  bnt»  waiving  eseh 

extreme. 
The  tides  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  stem  f 
Neither  so  rich  a  treasure  to  forego; 
Nor  proudly   seek   beyond  our  pow'r  to 

know :  430 

Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain; 
The  things  we  must  believe  are  few  snd 

plain : 
But  since  men  will  believe  more  than  they 

need. 
And  every  man  will  make  himself  a  creed, 
In  doubtfiil  questions  't  is  tiie  safest  way 
To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say; 
For  't  is  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar 
In  search  of  heav'n,  than  all  the  Cburrh 

before; 
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Nor  can  we  be  deceiT'd,  unless  we  see    419 
The  Scripture  aud  the  Fathers  disAgree. 
If,  after  all,  they  stand  suspeeted  still, 
(For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  will;) 
*Tis  some  relief  that  points  not  clearly 

known 
Withont  much  hazard  may  be  let  alone: 
And  after  hearing  what  our  Church  can  say, 
If  still  our  Reason  ruus  another  way, 
That  private  Reason 't  is  more  just  to  curb, 
Than  oy  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb. 
Fur  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to 

learn;  449 

But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  coneem. 

Thus  have  1  made  my  own  opinions  clear; 
Yet  neither  praise  expect,  nor  censure  fear: 
And  this  unpolisfa'd,  rugged  verse,  I  chose. 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose; 
For  while  from    sacred   truth  I  do  not 

swerve, 
Tom  Stemhold'syor  Tom  Sha — ll's  rhymes 

will  aerve. 


TO  THE  PIOUS  MEMORY  OF  THE 
ACCOMPLISH'D  YOUNG  LADY, 
MRS.  ANNE  KILLIGREW 

EXCELLENT  IN  THE    TWO    SISTER-ARTS 
OF  POESY  AND  PAINTING,  AN  ODB 

[  PabL  1685] 

[Anne  KilHerew,  daughter  of  Henry  Killi- 
pwv,  divine,  and  niece  of  the  dramatists 
Thomas  and  William  KiUigrew,  was  bom  in 
1660,  and  died  in  June,  1685.  An  edition  of  her 
Poou  was  lioenaed  for  the  press  on  September 
30  of  that  year.] 


Trou  ^onngest  Yirgin-danghter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest; 
Whose  palms,  new  plnck'd  from  paradise, 
In  spreading  branebes  more  sublimely  rise, 
Hich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest: 
Hbether,  adopted    to  some    neighboring 

star, 
Tboa  roU*st  aboye  ns,  in  th j  wand'ring 


race, 

Or,  in  proeeasion  fix'd  and  regular, 
Mov'd  with  tlie  heayens'  majestic  paoe; 
Or,  call'd  to  more  superior  bliss,  10 

"I^  tread'st,  with  sevai^ms,  the  vast 
abyss: 


Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  plaoe; 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space; 
(Thou  wilt  haye  time  enough  for  hymns 
divine, 
Since  heav  Vs  etemal  year  is  thine.) 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  re- 
hearse, , 
In  no  ignoble  verse; 
But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practice 

here. 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  giv'n, 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there;  so 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
Aud  candidate  of  heav'n. 

II 

If  by  tnuluction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good; 
Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood: 
So  wert  thou  born  into  the  tuneful  strain, 
(An  early,  rich,  aud  inexhausted  vein.) 
But  if  thy  preexisting  soul 
Was  formed,  at  first,  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  thro'  all  the  mighty  poets  roll,        31 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 
And  was  tlmt  Sappho  last,  which  once  it 
was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heav^ihiam 

mind  f 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy 

rich  ore; 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find. 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left 
behind: 
Retain,  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy 
celestial  kiud. 

ni 

May  we  presume  to  say,  that   at  thy 
birth 
New  joy  was  sprung  in  heav'n,  as  well  as 
here  on  earth  ?  40 

For  sure  the  milder  planets  did  com- 
bine 
On  thy  auspicious  horoscope  to  shine, 
And  ev'n  the  most  malicious  were  in 

trine. 
Thy  brother-angels  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tun'd  it  high. 
That  all  the  people  of  the  sky 
Might  know  a  poetess  was  born  on  eartk 

And  then,  if  ever,  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres  1 
And  if  no  olust'rtng  swarm  of  bees       50 
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Ou  thy  sweet  month  distill'd  their  golden 
dew, 
T  was  that  such  vulgar  miracles 
Heav'ii  had  not  leisure  to  renew: 
For  all  the  blest  fraternity  of  love 
Solemuiz'd  there  thy  birth,  and  kept  thy 
holiday  above. 

IV 

O  gracious  God!  how  far  have  we 
Profau'd  thy  beav'uly  gift  of  poesy  I 
Blade  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debas'd  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain 'd  above  60 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of 

love  I 
O   wretched  we  I   why  were  '  we  hurried 

down 
This  liibrio  and  ndult'rate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own,) 
T'  iucrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the 

stage? 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall  f 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heav*n,  atone  for  aU: 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoiPd, 
Unmix'd    with    foreign    filth,    and    unde- 

fil'd  ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence 

a  child  I  70 


Art  she  had  none,  yet  wanted  none; 
For  nature  did  that  want  supply: 
So  rich  in  treasures  of  her  own, 
She  might  our  boasted  stores  defy: 
Such  noble  vi^r  did  her  verse  adorn 
That  it  seem'd  borrow'd,  where  't  was  only 

bom. 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bosom  bred, 

By  ^rreat  examples  daily  fed, 
What  in  the  best  of  books,  her  father's  life, 

she  read. 
And    to    be    read  herself    she    need   not 
fear ;  so 

Each  test,  and  ev'ry  light,  her  Muse  will 

bear, 
Tho*  Kpictetus  with  his  lamp  were  there. 
£v'n  love  (for  love  sometimes  her  Muse 

expressed  ) 
W^as  but  a  lambent  flame  which  play'd  about 

her  breast, 
Light  as  the  vapors  of  a  morning  dream  : 
So  cold  herself,  whilst  she  such  warmth 

expressed, 
'Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  sfcreans. 
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VI 

Bom  to  the  spacions  empire  of  the  Nine, 
One  would  have  thought  she  should  have 

been  content 
To  manage  well  that  mighty  goveminent; 
But  what  can  young  auihitious  souls  con- 
fine ? 
To  the  next  realm  she  stretch'd   ber"^ 

sway. 
For  painture  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province,  and  alluring^  pi^J*  j 

A  chamber  of  dependences  was  fram*d, 
(As  conquerors  will  never  want  pretense, 

When  arm'd,  to  justify  th'  offense,) 
And  the  whole  fief  in  right  of  poetry  she 

claim 'd. 
The  country  open  lay  without  defense; 
For  poets  frequent  inroads  there  had  made, 
And  perfectly  conld  represent  loi 

The   shape,  the  face,  with  ev'ry  linea- 
ment; 
And  all  the  large  demains  which  the  Duah 
Sister  swav'd, 
All  bow'd  benenth  her  government; 
Keceiv*d    in    triumph   wheresoe'er    she 
vent. 
Her  pencil  drew  whate'er  her  soul  design *d. 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpas8*d  the 
image  in  her  mind. 
The  sylvan  scenes  of  herds  and  flocks, 
And  fruitful  plains  and  barren  rocks. 
Of  shnllow  brooks  that  flow'd  so  clear  110 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear; 
Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  flouda. 
Which,  as  in  mirrors,  bhew'd  the  woods; 
Of  lofty  trees,  with  sacred  sluulea. 
And  perspectives  of  pleasant  gladea. 
Where  nymphs  of  brightest  form  ap- 1 
pear,  I 

And  shaggy  satyrs  standirg  near,  f 

W^hich  them  at  once  admire  and  fear:  J 
The  ruins  too  of  some  majestic  piece. 
Boasting  the  pow'r  of  ancient  Rcime,  or 
Greece,  uo 

Whose  statues,  friezes,  columns  brokes 

lie. 
And,  tho'  defac'd,  the  wonder  of  the  eye: 
What  nature,  art,  bold  fiction,  e'er  durst 

frame. 
Her  forming  hand  gave  feature  to  the 

name. 
So  strange  a  concourse  ne'er  was  seen 
before, 
But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  erear 
tion  bore. 
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VII 

The    scene    then    chang'd :    with    bold 

erected  look 
Dor  martial  king  the  sight  with  reverence 

strook; 
For,  not  content  t'  express  his  outward  part, 
Her  hand  caU'd    out    the    image  of  his 

heart:  130 

His  warlike  mind,   his   soul   devoid  of 

fear, 
His  high-designing  thoughts  were  fig- 
ured there. 
As  when,  by  magic,  ghosts  are  made  ap- 

pear. 
Our  Pbcenix  queen  was  portray'd  too  so 

bright, 
Beanty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right: 
Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace. 
Were  all    observ'd,  as  weU  as  heav'nly 

face. 
With  such  a  peerless  majesty  she  stands, 
As  in  that  my  she  took  the  crown  from 

sacred  hands; 
Before  a  train  of  heroines  was  seen,         140 
In  beauty  foremost,  as  in  rank  the  queen. 
Tbfis  nothing  to  her  genitts  was  denied, 
Bat  like  a  Dall  of  fire  the  further  thrown, 
StiU  with  a  greater  blaze  she  shone. 
And  her  bright  soul   broke  out  on  ev'ry 

side. 
What  next  she  had  designed,  Heaven  only 

knows; 
To  such  immoderate  growth  her  conquest 

rose 
That  fate  alone  its  prog^ress  could  oppose. 

VIII 
Now  all  those  charms,   that   blooming 

The  well-proportion'd  shape,  and  beanteons 
face,  150 

Shall  nevtpr  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes: 

la  earth  the  much-lamented  virgin  liesl 
Not  wit,  nor  piety  could  fate  prevent; 
Nor  was  the  cruel  Destiny  content 
To  ftiiiah  all  the  murder  at  a  blow. 
To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty 
too; 

Bat,  like  a  harden'd  felon,  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mischievously  slow. 

Ami  plunderM  first,  and  then  destroy'd. 

0  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine,         160 

To  rob  the  relic,  and  deface  the  shrine) 


But  thus  Orinda  died: 

Heav'n,  by  the  same  disease,  did  both  trans- 
late; 

As  equal  were  their  souls,  so  equal  was  their 
fate. 

IX 

Meantime  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  dis- 
plays, 
And  vows  for  his  return,  with  vain  devo- 
tion, pays. 
Ah,  generous  youth,  that  wish  forbear. 
The  winds  too  soon  will  waft  thee  here  I 
Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come,  170 
Alas,  thou  know'st  not,  thou  art  wreck'd  at 

home  ! 
Xo  more  shalt  thou  behold  thy  sister's  face, 
Thuu  hast  already  had  her  last  embrace. 
But  look  aloft,  and  if  thou  kenu'st  from 

far 
Among  the  Pleiads  a  new  kindled  star; 
If  any  sparkles  than  the  rest  more  bright, 
'T  is  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light. 


When  in  raid-air  the  golden  trnmp  shall 
sound, 
To  raise  the  nations  under  ground; 
When  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat    180 
The  judginsf  God  shall  close  the  Dook  of 
fate, 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 
For  those  who  wake  and  those  who 

sleep; 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky; 

When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread. 

Those  cloth*d  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires 

the  dead; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sonnd,  "j 
And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound,  I 
For  they  are  covered  with  the  lightest  [ 
ground;  190  J 

And   straight,  with   inborn   vig^r,  on   the 

wing, 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning 

sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  choir 

shalt  go, 
As  harbinger  of  heav'n,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learned 
below. 
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A  SONG  FOR  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY 

[About  1683  a  muflical  aoeiety  in  London  began 
the  custom  of  celebrating  November  22,  the 
Feast  of  bt.  Cecilia,  the  patroness  of  music,  bv  a 
public  concert.  Dryden  wrote  the  following  ode, 
which  was  set  to  music  b^  an  Italian  composer, 
Giovanni  Battista  Draghi,  for  the  perf ormanoe 
of  1687.] 

I 

Fbom  harmony,  from  heay'nly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began: 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoaoB  lay, 
And  could  not  heave  her  bead^ 

The  tuneful  voioe  was  heard  from  high: 
''  Arise,  ye  more  than  dead." 

Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moist,  and  dry, 

In  order  to  tbeir  stations  leap^ 

And  Music's  pow*r  obey.  10 

From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began: 
From  harmony  to  harmony 

Thro'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

II 

What    passion    oannot  Music    raiso   and 
quell  I 
When  Jubal  struck  the  corded  shell, 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around, 
And,  wond'ring,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestiRl  sound.         ao 
Less  than  a  god  tbey  thought  there  could 
not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  welL 
What    passion    cannot    Music    raise    and 
quell! 

Ill 

The  Trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms, 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 

Of  the  thnnd'riug  Drum  30 

Cries  :  **  Hark !  the  foes  come; 
Charge,  charge,  't  is  too  late  to  retreat." 

IV 

The  soft  complaining  Flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers, 
Whose  dirge  is  whisper'd  by  the  warbling 
Lute. 


Sharp  Violins  proelaim 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  desperation. 
Fury,  frantic  indignation. 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  paasioii,      40 

For  the  fair,  disdaiuf ul  djuna. 

VI 

But  O  I  what  art  can  teach. 

What  human  vcnce  can  reach. 
The  sacred  Or^'s  nraise  ? 

Notes  inspiring  holy  love. 
Notes  that  wing  their  heav'nly  ways 

To  mend  vie  choirs  above. 

VII 

Orpheus  conld  lead  the  savage  raoe; 
And  trees  unrooted  left  their  plaoe. 

Sequacious  of  the  Ivie;  90 

But  bright  Cecilia  raxs'd  the  wonder  highV: 
When  to  her  Organ  vocal  breath  vras  giv'n, 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appear'd. 

Mistaking  earth  for  Iwav'n. 

Grand  Chorus 

As  from  ike  pow*r  of  sacred  lays 
The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blest  above  ; 
iSo,  when  the  last  and  dreadful  how 
This  crumbling  pageant  tkall  devour ^  ta 
The  Trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shaU  live^  the  Umng  die^ 
And  Music  shaU  untune  the  sky. 


ALEXANDER'S  FEAST 

OR,  THE  POWER  OF   MUSIC;   AN  ODE  IN 
HONOR  OF  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY 

[Dryden -wrote  this  neatest  of  his  Ijrie  poems 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  oC  Oeciiis 
(November  22).  1697.] 


'T  WAS  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son: 
Aloft  in  awfnl  state 
The  ^TMllike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne: 
His  Taltant  peers  were  plae'd  aronod; 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles 
bound: 
(So    shonid     desert     in     arms     ^ 
crown'd.) 


ALEXANDER'S   FEAST 
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The  lovely  Thais,  by  hU  side, 

Sate  like  a  blooming  £astem  bride  10 

In  flow'r  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 

Nune  but  the  brave, 

Noue  but  the  brave. 

None  bnt  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Chorus 

Happy  ^  happy ^  happy  pair  I 

None  hut  the  brave^ 

None  but  the  bravef 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair* 

II 

Timotheos,  plao'd  on  high  ao 

Amid  the  tuneful  choir, 
With  flving  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre: 
The  trembling  notes  asoeiid  the  sky, 

And  heav'nly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  povr'r  of  mighty  love.) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god: 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  press'd;      30 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast: 
Then,  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov'« 

reign  of  the  world. 
The  list*ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound; 
"A  present  deity,"  they  shoat  aroimd; 
"A  present  deity,"  the  vaulted  roofs  re- 
bound: 
With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  c^, 

Aifects  to  nud,  40 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

Chorus 

With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears^ 
Assumes  the  god. 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres, 

III 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  mn- 
sivian  song. 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes; 
Sound  the  trumpets;  beat  the  drums; 
Flushed  with  a  purple  grace  51 

He  shews  his  honest  f^ice : 


Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;  he  comes, 
he  comes. 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  orthiin; 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 
Kich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure, 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.  60 

Chorus 

Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasurCf 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure : 

Rich  the  treasure, 

Su>eet  the  pkasure,  « 

Sufeet  is  pleasure  ^fter  pain* 

IV 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes ;   and 

thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise; 
HiB  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes;        70 
And,  while  he  beav*n  and  earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check*d  his  pride. 
Ue  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse: 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good. 

By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate. 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need,  80 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed; 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate^ 
Revolving  in  his  alterM  soul 

The  varions  turns  of  chauce  below; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole; 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

Chorus 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below;      90 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole; 

And  tears  began  to  flow* 


The  mighty  master  smil'd,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree: 
'T  was  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move. 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
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Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measoreSy 
Soon  be  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasnres. 
''War,"  he  sung,  "is  toil  and  troable; 
Honor,  but  an  empty  bubble;  toe 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying: 

If  the  world  be  worth  tby  winning, 
Thinkf  O  think  it  worth  enjoying; 

lx>vely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee." 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 
So  Love  was  crown'd,  but  Musie  won  the 
cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair  no 

Who  cans'd  bis  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh*d  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again: 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  op- 

press'd, 
The  vauquishM  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Chorus 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  patn^ 
Gaa^d  on  the  fair 
Who  catui'd  his  care, 
A  nd  sighed  and  looked,  sigh'd  and  look'd. 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sigh'd  again :     lao 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  op- 
pressed. 
The  tfanqmsh^d  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

VI 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again: 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thun- 
der. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head : 
As  Rwak'd  from  the  dead. 
And  amaz'd,  be  stares  around.  xjo 

''Revenge,  revenge! "  Timotheus  cries, 
^'See  the  Furies  arise  I 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  iu  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their 
eyes! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle 
were  slain. 

And  nnburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain*      140 


Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold   how  they  toa   their   torches  on 
high. 

How  they  point  to  the  Pendan  abodes, 
And    glitt  niig    temples  of    their  hostile 

gods!" 
The  princes  i^plaud,  with  a  farious  joy; 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  teal  to 
destroy; 

Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  hira  to  his  prey. 
And,   like   another   Helen,   fiPd  another 
Troy.  If) 

Chorus 

And  the  king  seh^d  a  flambeau  with  zed  to 
destroy; 

Thais  led  the  wag. 

To  light  him  to  his  preg. 

And,  Uke  another  Hden,fir'd  another  Trvy. 

VII 

Thus,  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  Mow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute; 
l^motheus,  to  his  breathing  flute, 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft 
desire.  t6o 

At  last,  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  Yocal  frame; 
The    sweet    enthusiast,   from   her  sacred 
store, 

Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  nature's  moUier  wit,  and   arts  un- 
known before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 


'70 


Grand  Chorus 


At  last,  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  hounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  nature*s  mother  wit,  and  arts  unknown 
before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yidd  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 

She  drew  an  angel  down.  lao 
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rHEODORE  AND   HONORIA 

PROM  BOCCACE 

fPabl  1700] 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Ronianiaa  lands, 

The  chief,  and  most  renuwn'd,  Eaveima 

stands, 
Adoni'd  ill  ancient  times  with  arms  and 

arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  aboye  the  rest. 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  blest. 
The  foreiiiorit  place  for  wealth  and  honor 

held. 
And  all  in  feats  of  chiTslry  ezeeird. 
This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a 

dauie. 
Of  high  degree;  Honoria  was  her  name;    10 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  haughty  mind, 
And  fiercer  than  l)eoame  so  soft  a  kind ; 
Frond  of  her  birth,  (for  equal  she  had 

none,) 
The  rest  she  seorn'd,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  gifts,  his  coustant  courtship,  nothing 

gain'd; 
For  she,  the  more  he  loy'd,  the  more  dis- 

dain'd. 
He  liVd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  do- ' 

▼lie. 
At  tilts   and   tuniaments  obtained  the 

prize; 
Bat  found  no  favor  in  his  lady's  eyes: 
Belentless  as  a  rook,  the  lofty  maid 
Tom'd  all  to  poison  that  he  did  or  said : 
Kor  pray'r^i  nor  tears,  nor  offer'd  tows'^ 

could  move; 
The  work  went  backward;  and,  the  more 

he  strove 
V  sdTaace  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her 

hive. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy, 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die ; 
fiat  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ? 
His  generous  inind  disdain*d  so  mean  a 

fate; 
That  pass'd,  his    next   endeavor  was   to 

hate.  30 

But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest;    ^ 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  more  desire  pos- 

se«s*d;  y 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield 

his  brtfast.  J 


I 


Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv'd 

his  care; 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  womd  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  de-  ^ 

grees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  nntam'd  dis- 


But  present  love  requir'd  a  present  ease. . 
Lookine  he  feeds  alone  his  famish'd  eyes, 
Feeds  ung^riug  death,  but,  looking  nut,  he 
dies.  40 

Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate, 
Wastiuff  at  once  bis  life  and  his  estate. 
His  friends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in 
vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain  I 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find. 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the 

mind  : 
This  means  they  long  proposed,  but  little 

gain'd. 
Yet  after  much  pursuit  at  length  obtained. 
Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  con- 
sent, 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he 
went,  50 

With  large  expense,  and  with  .  pompon,  j 
tram,  i 

Provided  as  to  visit  France  or  Spain,  | 
Or  for  some  distant  vovage  o'er  the  main,  j 
But  Love  had  dipp'd  his  wings,  and  out 

him  short, 
Confiu'd  within  the  purlieus  of  his  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could  re- 
treat; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country  seat : 
To  Chassi's  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  wav. 
There  pitch  d  his  tents,  and  there  resolrd 
to  stay. 
The  spring  was  in  the  prime  ;  the  neigh- 
b  ring  grove  60 

Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love  ; 
Music  unbought,  that  ministered  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  luU'd  his  cares  by 

night : 
There  he  discharged  his  friends,  but  not  th' 

expense 
Of  frequent  treats,  and    proud  magnifi- 
cence. 
He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  tho'  more  at  large 
From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge ; 
With  house  and   heart  still  open   to  re- 
ceive; 
As  well  content  as  love  would  give  him 
leave : 
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He  would  have  liv'd  more  free  ;  but  many 

a  guest,  70 

Who  eouTd  forsake  the  friend,  pursued  the 

feast. 
It  happ*d  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led. 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed. 
To  walk  ¥rithin  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  ey'ry  side  surrounded  by  the  wood. 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind, 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  flud  : 
T  was  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he 

stray^i ; 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches 

play'd. 
And   dancing    trees  a  mournful  music 

made.  80^ 

The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  salvage  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowiug  where  he  went» 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent: 
The  day  alreadv  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon, 
But  Love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his 

own. 
Whilst  list'ning  to  the  mnrm'riug  leaves 

he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile   immers'd  within   the 

wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid ;  the  whisp'rtng 

sound  90 

Was  dumb;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the 

ground; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  over- ") 

spread:  I 

A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  giddy  head,     [ 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  liis  color  fled.  J 
Nature  was  in  alarm ;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem'd  threateu'd,  tho'  unseen  to  mortal 

eye. 
Unns'd  to  fear,  he  snmmon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole; 
Not  long:  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around, 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As   of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for 

aid,  loi 

And   fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret 

shade. 
A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there 

stood. 
With  breers    and   brambles  chok'd,   and 

dwarfish  wood; 
From  thence   the  noise,  which  now,  ap- 
proaching near. 
With  more  distiuguish'd  notes  invades  his 

ear. 


He  rais'd  his  bead,  and  saw  a  beauteoui 

maid. 
With    hair   diaheverd,   issuing  tluo'  the 

shade; 
Stripp'd  of  her  clothes,  and  e'en  those  parti 

reveal'd. 
Which  modest  Nature  keeps  from  siglit 

oonceal'd.  119 

Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were 

torn 
With  passing  thro*  the  brakes  and  pricklj 

thorn; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  fliglit 

pursued, 
And   oft    tiieir    fastened    fangs  in    blood 

embrued: 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender 

side, 
^  Mercy,  O  mercy,  Heav'n,"  she  ran,  and 

cried; 
When  Heav'n  was  nam'd,  they  loos'd  their 

hold  again ; 
Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  foUow'd  her 

amain. 
Not  far  behind,  a  knight   of  swarthy 

face, 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  pursued  the 

chase;  zao 

With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were 

mi*d. 

And  in  his  hands  a  naked  sword  he  held: 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who 

fled, 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind, 
Tlie  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid, 
He,  tbo'  unarmed,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 
A  sapliu  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the 

ground. 
The  reiuliest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.  130 
Thus  f nmish'd  for  offense,  he  eross'd  the 

way 
Betwixt  the  graeeless  villain  and  his  prej. 
The   knight  came   thnnd'ring   on,  hot, 

from  afar, 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war: 
'*  Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief, 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief: 
But  give   me  leave  to  seize  my  destio'd 

prey, 
And  let  eternal  justioe  take  the  way: 
I  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdain 'd,  betravM. 
And  suff'ring  death  for   this   nngmtefut 

maid."  1^ 
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He  said,  at  once  diBinoiinting  from  the 

steed; 
For  now  the    hellhounda,   with    saperior 

speed, 
Ilid  reaeb'd  the  dame,  and,  fastening  ou  her 

side. 
The  grotmd  with  issuing  streams  of  purple 

dyed. 
Stood  Theodore  snrpris'd  in  deadljjr  iright. 
With  chatt'ring  teeth,  aiid  bristliug  hair 

upright; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth:  «*  Whate'er," 

said  he, 
"Thon  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I 

thee; 
Or  prove  thy  rightfnl  eanse,  or  be  defied." 
The  specter,  fiercely  staring,  thus  replied: 
"  Know,  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  I  claim, 
And  Guido  Cavalcauti  was  my  name.       153 
Ooe  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget. 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet: 
Tbee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid. 
When  for  ray  sins  I  loy'd  this  haughty  maid; 
Not  less  ador*d  in  life,  nor  serv'd  by  me, 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  ^ 

gain?  I 

fiat  all  my  vows  were  answer'd  with  dis-  I 

dain:  160 ' 

She  seom'd  my  sorrows,  and  despis'd  my 

pain. 
Long  time  I  dragg'd  my  days  in  fruitless 


Then,  loathing  life,  and  plung'd  in  deep  de- 
spair. 
To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  sword,  and  now  am  damn'd 
in  hell. 
"Short  was  her  joy;  for  soon  th'  insult- 
ing maid 
By  Heaven's  decree  in  the  cold  grave  was 

Uid, 
And,  as  in  unrepentin^  sin  she  died, 
Boom*d  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punish'd 
for  her  prid«*;  169 

Because  she  deem'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die, 
Aud  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met;  both  tried  and  both 

were  east. 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  passed; 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursued  in  vain, 
Sfaoold  suffer  from   my  hands  a  lingering 

pain: 
Rf'new  d  to  life  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  duum'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly. 


No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below) : 
As  often  as  uiy  dogs  with  better  speed '  180 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed. 
Then  with  this  fatal  sword^  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  opeu'd  back,  or  tender  side, 
And  tear  that  harden*d  heart  from  out  her 

breast, 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry 

hounds  a  feast. 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  fates  ordaiu,  *! 
Springs  up  to  life,  aud  fresh  to  secoud  I 

pain;  [ 

Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain."  j 
This,  vers'd  m  death,  th'  iufernal  knight 

relates. 
And  then  fur  proof  fulfiU'd  their  common 

fates;  190 

Her  heart  and  bowels  thro*  her  back  he 

drew. 
And  fed  the  bounds  that  help'd  him  to  pursue. 
Stem  look'd  the  fieud,as  frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  sufiBc'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  thro'  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisly  specter  spoke  again : 
*'  Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain : 
As  many  mouths  as  I  sustained  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  coudeuni'd  by  fate   300 
To  daily  death;  aud  ev'ry  several  place 
Conscious  of  her  disdain,  and  my  disgrace. 
Must  witneas  her  just  punishment,  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me. 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell, 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell, 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  ev*n  here,  on  this  revolving  day.' 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  virgin   from 

the  ground  209 

Upstarted  fresh,  already  closM  the  wound, 
Aud,  unconcerned  for  all  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore. 
The  hellhounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  flesh  and 

blood. 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted 

food; 
The  fiend  remounts  his  courser,  mends  hir 

pace. 
And  all  the  vision  vanished  from  the  place- 
Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppressed  ' 

with  awe. 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he 

saw. 
Surpassing  common  faith,  transgressing 

nature's  law.  J 


[ 
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He  would  iiave  been  asleep,  and  wiah'd  to 

wtike,  aao 

But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression 

make, 
Tho'  strung  at  first;  if  Tision,  to  what  * 

eud, 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend, 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the 

fiend  ? 

But  yet  reflfctiiig  that  it  oonld  not  be 
From  Heav'ii,  which  cannot  impious  acts 

decree, 
ResolvM  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare 
Which  Hell  for  liis  destruction  did  prepare; 
And,  as  his  better  genius  should  direct, 
Fmm  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect.  230 
luspir'd  from  Heav'n,  he  homeward  took 

his  way, 
Nor  paird  his  new  design  with  long  delay; 
Bui  uf  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent. 
To  ciill  his  friends  together  at  bis  tent. 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid. 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said: 
'*  What  you  have  often  couusel'd,  to  remove 
My  Tain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love, 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  t<j  repair, 
Tho'  late,  yet  is  at  la^t  become  my  care:  240 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own ;  my  vast  ex- 

rmse 
to  bounds,  by  timelv  providence. 
This  only  I  require ;  invite  for  me 
Uonoria,  with  her  fnther's  family, 
Her  friends,  and  mine;  the  cause  I  shall 

display, 
On  Friday  next,  for  that's  th'  appointed 
day." 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the 
task  WHS  light; 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast; 
But  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last.  250 
The  day  was  come,  the  quests  invited  came. 
And,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame; 
A  feast  prepar'd  with  riotous  expense. 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnifi- 
cence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted 

grove 
Where  the  revenging  ghost  pursued  his  love; 
Tlie  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread, 
With  flow'rs  below,  and  tissue  overhead: 
The  rest  in  rank;  Honoria,  chief  in  place. 
Was  artfullv  cuntriv'd  to  set  her  face  260 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the 
chase. 


The  feast  wns  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  fore- 
cast, 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were 

plac*d, 
The  fiend's  alarm  began ;   the    hollow ' 

sound 
Sung   in   the   leaves,  the  forest   shook 

around, 
Air  blacken'd,  roll'd  the  thunder,  groanVl 

the  ground. 
Nor  lon^  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distressed,  and   mastiffs'  mingled 

cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  thro'' 

the  wood, 
And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  that  sought 

their  food,  270 

And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  essay *d 

their  jaws  in  blood, 
IjRBt  came  the  felon,  on  the  sable  8tee«l, 
Arm'd  with  his  naked  sword,  aud  nrg*d  his 

dogs  to  speed. 
She  ran,  and  cried;  her  flight  directly "] 

bent 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent,         V 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain*d 

for  punishment.  J 

I^ud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  guest; 
The  women  shriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the 

feast; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely ' 

bay'd; 
The  hunter  close  pursued  the  visionary 

maid;  sSo 

She  rent  the  heav'n  with  loud  laments,  • 

imploring  aid.  J 

The  f^allants,  to   protect  the  lady's^ 

right. 
Their  fauchions  brand  tsh'd  at  the  grisly  I 

sprite;  j 

High  on   his  stirrups  he  provok'd  the  j 

fight  J 

Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  withered  all  their  strength  before  he 

strook : 
''Back,  on  your  lives!  let  be,"  said  be, 

"  my  prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way. 
Vaiu  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  3'our  de- 
fense, 
Against  th' eternal  doom  of  Providence:  »^^ 
Mine   is  th'  nngratefnl  maid   by  Heav'n 

desig^i'd; 
Mercy  fhe  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall 

she  find." 


\ 
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At  this  the  former  tale  again  be  told 
With  tbuud^ring  toiie,  aud  dreadful  to  be- 
hold. 
Sank  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the 

crime. 
Nor  needed  tii  be  wani'd  a  second  time, 
Bat  bore  each  ot)ier  back :  some  knew ' 

the  face^ 
And  all  bad  beard  the  much  lamented 

case 
Of  him  who  fell  for  lore,  and  this  the 

fatal  place.  299  j 

And  now  ih*  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  launob'd 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  thro'  her  inmost 

heart. 
Drew  bfuikward  as  before  th'  offending 

part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  awaj, 
And  to  his  meager  mastiffs  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd. 
With  gapinjr  mouths  for  issuing  words  pre- 

par*d; 
The  8tilll>om  sounds  npon  the  palate  hung, 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  fait  ring  tongue. 
The  frig'.it  was  general;   bat  the  female 

band  310 

(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand: 
With  horror  sfaudd'ring,  on  a  heap  they 

run, 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done; 
For  conscience  rnnf  th*  alarm,  and  made  j 

tbe  case  their  own.  J 

So  spread  npon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
Tlwy  close  their  trembling  troop,  and  all 

attend 
On  whom  the  sousing  eagle  will  descend. 
But  most  the  proud  Honuria  feai-'d  th' 

event. 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent,  sao 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind  ' 
Heayn's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful 

kind. 
And  tbe  same    fate    to  the  same  sin 

assigned  — 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey. 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  tern  away. 
Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with 

fear; 
StiD  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinish'd  cheer: 
The  knijrht    and    hungry   mastiffs    stood 

around, 
Tbe  mani;led  dame  lay  breathless  on  the 

ground:  999  I 


avenging 


When  on  a  sudden,  reinspir'd  with  breath, 
Again  she  rose,  again  t<>  suffer  death; 
Nor  stay'd  the  hellhounds,  nor  the  hunter 

stay'd, 
But  follow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid; 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th  aveiiei 

sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable  steed 

he  spurr'd: 
The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her 

light, 
And  Nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fri&^ht 

Hut  fear,  tbe  last  of  ills,  remained  behind. 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  ev'ry  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  iucourag^d  more  his  feast,  340 
But  sternly  look*d,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  design;   which  when   liouoria 

view'd, 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  re- 

UHw'd: 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame 

who  Hed, 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th' 

infernal  steed ; 
The  more  disiuay'd,  for  when  the  guests 

withdrew, 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew, 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er,  nor  grac'd 

with  kind  adieu. 
That  sting  infixed   within  her  haughty  ' 

mind, 
Tbe  downfall  of  her  empire  she  divin'd;   » 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow 

piii'd.  35»  J 

Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  ^ 

renew'd,  (_ 

Of  tbe  relentless  dame  to  death  pursued,  | 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd.  J 
None  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she 

bore; 
Kv'n  they  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam'd  her 

more: 
The  parnllel  they  needed  not  to  name, 
But  in  the  dead  they  damu'd  the  liviug 

dame. 
At  ev'ry  little  noise  she  lookM  behind. 
For  still  the   knigbt  was   present  to  her 

mind;  360 

And  anxiou<<  oft  she  started  on  the  war. 
And   thought  the   horseman    ghost  came 

tbund'riufl^  for  his  prey. 
Return 'd,   she   took   her   bed,   with   little 

rest, 
But  in  Abort  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral 

feast: 
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Awak'd,  she  tum'd  her  side,  nnd  slept ' 

again; 
The  same  black  VApors  mounted  in  her 

bttdn. 
And  the   same   dreams   retnrii'd    with 

double  paiu. 
Now  furc*d  to  wake,  because  afraid  to 

sleep, 
Her  blood  all  fevered,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprung  from   bed,  distracted  in  her 

mind,  370 

And  fear'd,  at  ev'ry  step,  a  twitching  sprite 

behind. 
Darkling  and  desp'rate,  with  a  stagg'ring 

pace. 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace; 
Fear,   pride,  remorse,  at  once   her  heart 

assail'd; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  pre- 
vailed. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came, 
Her    soul    furethon>;ht    the    fiend   would 

change  his  game, 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain, 
And  twf  I  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her 

o'er  the  plain. 
This  dreadful   image   so  possess'd  her 

mind,  380 

That  desperate  any  succor  else  to  find, 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope ;  and  now  bej^an 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression 

lov*d, 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd: 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd; 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir*d  — 
Why  not  of  her,  preferred  above  the  rest  "J 
By  him  wibh  knightly  deeds,  and  open  | 

love  profess'd  ?  V 

So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  | 

address'd.  390  J 

This  qneird   her  pride,  yet  other  doubts 

remain'd. 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  dis- 

dainM. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  pre- 
vailed. 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd: 


He  took  a  low'ring  leave,  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  lo\e  con- 
ceal? 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew,  and  why  not, 

theu, 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in 

men? 
Here  hope  be^u  to  dawn;  resolv'd  to  try,] 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy:  400  } 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die.  J 
'T  was  time  enough  at  last  on  death  tocall,  ] 
The  precipice  in  sight:  a  shrub  was  all  ! 
'J'hat  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  j 
fatal  fall.  j 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess'd; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dis- ' 

pell'd. 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  con-  y 
ceal'd,  I 

Rut  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveal'd:  j 
With  faults  confessed  eommissiou'd  her  to 

If  pity  vet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe. 
The  welcome  message  made  was  soon  re* 

ceiv'd; 
'T  was  what  he  wish 'd, and  hopM,  but  scarce 

belie  v'd: 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present;    ^ 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  sLe  might 

repent, 
Should  he  deLiy  the  moment  of  consent 
There  yet  remaiu'd  to  gain  her  friends  (s 

care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare); 
Rut  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embmc'd, 
(As   women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in 

haste,)  420 

That  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide: 
With  full  consent  of  all  she  chang'd  her 

state. 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 

By  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  de- 

sign*d 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 
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ODE  ON  SOLITUDE 
[Written  perhaps  in  1700] 

Happt  the  man  whose  wish  and  oare 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  natiye  air 
In  his  own  g^und. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with 
bread. 
Whose  flocks  snpply  him  with  attire, 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade. 
In  winter  fire. 


Bless'd  who  can  nneoncern'dly  find 

Honrs,  days,  and  years  slide  soft  away. 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Qoiet  by  day; 


II 


Sound  sleep  by  night:  study  and  ease 
Together  iiiix'd ;  sweet  recreation ; 
And  innoeenoe,  which  most  does  please* 
With  meditation. 

Thns  lei  me  lire,  unseen,  unknown, 

Thus  uulamented  let  me  die; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 


to 


EPISTLE  TO  MRS.  BLOUNT, 
WITH  THE  WORKS  OF  VOITURE 

[ToTwsaaBlooat.  Fiist  published  m  in2] 

la  tbew  ^y  thoughts  the  LoYes  and  Graces 

shme. 
And  all  the  writer  lives  in  ev'ry  line; 
His  easy  Art  may  happy  Nature  seem, 
TriBes  themselves  are  elegant  in  him. 
San  to  charm  all  was  his  peculiar  fate. 
Who  without  flatt'ry  pleas'd  the  Fair  and 

Great; 
Stin  with  esteem  no  less  conversed  than  read. 
With  wit  well-natured,  and  with  books  well- 
fared: 


His  heart  his  mistress  and  his  friend  did 

share,  9 

His  time  the  Muse,  the  witty,  and  the  fair. 
Thus  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay. 
Cheerful  he  play'd  the  tritie.  Life,  away; 
Till  Fate  scarce  felt  his  gentle  breath  sup- 

prest, 
As  smiline  infants  sport  themselves  to  rest 
£v'n  rival  Wits  did  Vuiture's  death  de- 
plore, 
And  the  gay  mourn'd  who  never  mourn 'd 

before; 
The  truest  hearts  for  Voiture  heav'd  with 

sighs, 
Voiture   was   wept    by  all   the   brightest 

eyes : 
The  Smiles  and  Loves  had  died  in  Voiture's 

death,  19 

But  that  for  ever  in  his  lines  they  breathe. 
Let  the  strict  life  of  graver  mortals  be 
A  long,  exact,  and  serious  Comedy; 
In  ev*ry  scene  some  Moral  let  it  teach, 
And,  if  it  can,  at  once  both  please  and 

preach. 
Let  mine  an  innocent  gay  farce  appear, 
And  more  diverting  still  than  regnalar. 
Have   Humour,  Wit,  a  native  Ease  and 

Grace, 
Tho'  not  too  strictly  bound  to  Time  and 

Place : 
Critics  in  Wit,  or  Life,  are  hard  to  please. 
Few  write  to  those,  and  none  can  live  to 

these.  30 

Too  much  your  Sex  is  by  their  forms 

confined. 
Severe  to  all,  but  most  to  Womankind  ; 
Custom,  grown  blind  ¥rith  Age,  must  be 

your  guide ; 
Your  pleasure  is  a  vice,  btit  not  your  pride; 
By  Nature  yielding,  stubborn  but  for  fame, 
Made  slaves  by  honour,  and  made  fools  by 

shame  ; 
Marriage  may  all  those  petty  tvrants  chase; 
But  sets  up  one,  a  greater,  in  their  place  ; 
Well  might  you  wish  for  change  by  tho^e 

accurst,  39 

But  the  last  tyrant  ever  proves  the  worst 
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Still  in  oonstraint  jour  Buffering  Sex 're- 
mains. 

Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains  : 

Whole  years  neglected,  for  some  months 
ador'd, 

The  fawning  Servant  turns  a  haughty  Lord. 

Ah,  quit  not  the  free  innocence  of  life. 

For  the  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  Wife; 

Nor  let  false  shows,  or  empty  titles  please; 

Aim  not  at  Joy,   but  rest  content  with 
Ease. 
The  Gods,  to  curse  Pamela  with  her 


prayrs, 
the 


Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders 
mares,  50 

The  shining  robes,  rich  jewels,  beds  of  state, 

And,  to  complete    her    bli^s,  a  fool  for 
mate. 

She  glares  in  Balls,  front  Boxes,  and  the 
King, 

A  vain,  nnquiet.  glittering,  wretched  thing  f 

Pride,  Pomp,  and  State  but  reach  her  out- 
ward part ; 

She  sighs,  and  is  no  Duchess  at  her  heart 
But,  Madam,  if  the  fates  withstand,  and 
you 

Are  destined  Hymen's  willing  victim  too; 

Trust  not  too  much  your  now-  resistless 
charms. 

Those  Age  or  Sickness  soon  or  late  dis- 
arms :  60 

Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  last, 

Still  makes  new  conquests,  and  maintains 
the  past; 

Love,  rais'd  on  Beauty,  will  like  that  decay. 

Our  hearts  may  bear  its  slender  chain  a 
day; 

As  flow*ry  bands  in  wantonness  are  worn, 

A  morning's  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn; 

This  binds  in  ties  more  easy,  yet  more 
strong. 

The  wUling  heart,  and  only  holds  it  long. 
Thus  Voiture's  early  care  still  shone  the 
same,  6q 

And  Montausier  was  only  changed  in  name; 

By  this,  ev'n  now  they  live,  ev  n  now  they 
charm. 

Their  wit  still  sparkling,  and  their  flames 
still  warm. 
Now  crown'd  with  myrtle,  on  th'  Elysian 
coast. 

Amid  those  lovers,  joys  his  gentle  Ghost : 

Pleas'd,  while  with  smiles  his  happy  lines 
you  view. 

And  finds  a  &irer  Rambonillet  in  you. 


The  brightest  eyes  of  Fraoee  inspired  hii 

Muse; 
The  brightest  eyes  of  Britain  now  peruse; 
And  dead,  as   living,  't  is    our  Author's 

pride 
Still  to  charm  those  who  charm  the  world 

beside.  si 


ELEGY  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  AN 
UNFORTUNATE   LADY 

[Publ.  1717] 

What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  noooo- 

light  shack 
Invites  mv   steps,  and  points  to  yonder 

gbide? 
'T  is  she  !  —  but  why  that  bleeding  bosom 

gor'd? 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ? 
Oh  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly  I  tell. 
Is  it,  in  Heav'n,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  ? 
To  bear  too  tender  or  too  firm  a  heart. 
To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  ? 
Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  skj 
For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely 

die  ?  ro 

Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  Powers  I  her  soul 

8  spire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire? 
Aiubilion    first    sprung  from  your    blest 

abodes, 
The  glorious  fault  of  Angels  and  of  Gods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows, 
And  in  the  breasts  of  Kings  and  Heroes 

glows. 
Most  souls,  't  is  true,  but  peep  out  once  sn 

Dull  sullen  pris'ners  in  the  body's  eage; 
Diiu  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  leogth  of 

years 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepnlehres;  30 
Like  eastern  Kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep, 
And,  close  confined  to  their  own  palace, 

sleep. 
From  these,  perhaps  (ere  Nature  bade 

her  die), 
Fate  snatch'd    her    early  to  the  pitying 

sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  sep'rate  from  their  kindred  dregs  be* 

low; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  oongenisl  plaee. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  laee. 
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But  tboa,  falae  guardian  of  a  oharge  too 

good. 
Then,    mean    deserter    of    thy    brother's 

blood  1  30 

See   on   these    mbj  lips    the    trembliug 

breath, 
Tliese  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of 

death; 
Cold  is  that  breast  which  warmed  the  world 

before. 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no 

more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball, 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  ohil« 

dren  fall; 
Oq  all  the  line  a  sadden  vengeance  waits, 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your 

gates; 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  pointing 

say 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the 

Lo  I  these  were  they  whose  souls  the  fu- 
ries steel*d, 

And  cursed  with  hearts  nnknowing  how  to 
yield. 

Thus  nnlamented  pas.^  the  prond  awav, 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day  t 

So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  leam  d  to 
glow 

For  ct^rs'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe. 
What  can  atone,  O  ever  injured  shade  I 

Thj  fate  vnpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  ? 

No  friend's  eomplaint,  no  kind  domestic 
tear. 

Fleas'd    thy  pale    ghost,  or  graced    thy 
mournful  bier;  50 

By  foreign    hands  thy  dying  eyes  were 
dosed, 

Bj  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  com- 
posed, 

By    foreign    hands    thy    humble    grave 
adom'd. 

By  strangers  hononr'd,  and  by  strangers 
monm'd. 


What  tho'  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  au  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a 

year. 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnifi^ht  dances,  and  the  public  show? 
What  tha  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace. 
Nor  polish'd  marble  eronlate  thy  face  ?  60 
What  tho'  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nur  hallo wM  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy 

tomb  ? 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be 

dress'd, 
And  the  greeu  turf    lie  lightly  on    thy 

breast : 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  be- 
stow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow; 
While   angels  with  their  sQver  wings  o'er 

shade 
The  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 
So  peaceful  rests,   without  a  stone,  a 

name. 
What  once  had  Beauty,  Titles,  Wealth  and 

Fame.  70 

How  lov'd,  how  hononr'd  once,  avails  thee 

not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee; 
T  is  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall 

be! 
Poets  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they 

sung, 
Deaf  tlie  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful 

tongue. 
Ev'u  he  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful 

lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he 

pays; 
Then  from  his  dosing  eyes  thy  form  shall 

part. 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his 

heart;  90 

Life's  idle  biis'ness  at  one  gasp  be  o'er, 
The  Muse  forgot,  and    thou  belov'd  no 

more! 
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THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK 

AN   HEROI-COMICAL  POEM 


Kolvoram,  Betfndft,  tuos  Holftn  eapOlos ; 
Bed  JqtsI,  boc  prwdlNU  ma  triboine  toia. 

Mart.  Spiff.  xU.  84. 


'  It  appeftn  by  this  motto,'  says  Pope,  in  a 
footnote  supplied  for  Warbnrton's  edition, 
*  that  the  following  poem  was  written  or  pub- 
lished at  the  lady's  request.  But  there  are  some 
other  circnmstanoes  not  unworthy  relatii^. 
Mr.  Garyll  (a  gentleman  who  was  secretary  to 
Queen  Mary,  wife  of  James  IL,  whose  for- 
tunes he  followed  into  France,  author  of  the 
comedy  of  Sir  Solomon  Single^  and  of  several 
translations  in  Drrden's  Miscellanies)  originally 
proposed  it  to  him  in  a  view  of  putting  an  end, 
by  this  piece  of  ridicule,  to  a  quarrel  that  was 
risen  between  two  noble  families,  those  of  Lord 
Petre  and  Mrs.  Fermor,  on  the  trifling  occasion 
of  his  haying  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair.  The 
author  sent  it  to  the  lady,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted ;  and  she  took  it  so  well  as  to  give 
about  copies  of  it.  That  first  sketch  (we  learn 
from  one  of  his  letters)  was  written  in  less  than 
a  fortnight,  in  1711,  in  two  cantos  only,  and  it 
was  so  printed  first,  in  a  Miscellany  of  Bern. 
Lintot*8,  without  the  name  of  the  author.  But 
it  was  receiTed  so  well  that  he  made  it  more 
considerable  the  next  rear  by  the  addition  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Sylphs,  and  extended  it 
to  five  cantos.' 

TO    MBS.    ARABELLA    FBBMOR 

Madam,  —  It  will  be  in  vain  to  deny  that 
I  have  some  regard  for  this  piece,  since  I  dedi- 
cite  it  to  you.  Yet  you  may  bear  me  witness 
it  was  intended  only  to  divert  a  few  young  la- 
dies, who  have  good  sense  and  good  humour 
enough  to  laugh  not  only  at  their  sex's  little 
unguarded  follies,  but  at  their  own.  But  as  it 
was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a  secret,  it 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  world.  An  imper- 
fect copy  having  been  offer'd  to  a  bookseller, 
Tou  hiid  the  gond-nature  for  my  sake,  to  con- 
sent to  tlie  publication  of  one  more  correct : 
this  I  was  forced  to,  before  I  had  executed  half 
my  design,  for  the  Machinery  was  entirely 
wanting  to  complete  it. 

The  Machinery,  Madam,  is  a  term  invented 
by  the  critics,  to  signify  that  part  which  the 
Deities,  Angels,  or  Daemons,  are  made  to  aetin 


a  poem :  for  the  ancient  poets  are  in  oss  re- 
spect like  many  modem  ladies ;  let  an  setios 
be  never  so  trivial  in  itself,  they  always  make 
4t  appear  of  the  utmost  importance.  ThcM 
Macnines  I  determined  to  raise  on  a  very  nev 
and  odd  foundation,  the  Rosienician  doctrine 
of  Spirits. 

I  JLnow  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  make  nts 
of  hard  words  before  a  lady ;  but  it  ia  so  mscli 
the  concern  of  a  poet  to  have  his  works  undct' 
stood,  and  particularly  by  your  sex,  that  yon 
must  give  me  leave  to  explain  two  or  three 
difficult  terms.  The  Roeicmcians  are  a  people 
I  must  bring  you  acquainted  with.  TIte  best 
account  I  know  of  them  is  in  a  French  book 
called  La  Comte  de  Gabalisy  which,  both  in  its 
title  and  size,  is  so  like  a  novel,  that  msav  of 
the  fair  sex  have  read  it  fur  one  by  misfeska. 
According  to  these  gentlemen,  the  four  ele- 
ments are  inhabited  by  Spirits,  which  they  esO 
Srlphs,  Gnomes,  Nymphs,  and  Salamanders. 
The  Gnomes,  or  Daemons  of  earth,  deli|^t  is 
mischief ;  but  the  Sylphs,  whose  habitatioa  ii 
in  the  air,  are  the  best-conditioned  ersatant 
imaginable;  for.  they  say,  any  mortal  nay  en* 
joy  the  roost  intimate  familiarities  with  theie 
gentle  spirits,  upon  a  condition  yery  easy  to 
all  true  adepts,  —  an  inviolate  pieeerration  of 
chastity. 

As  to  the  following  cantos,  all  the  piwiifH 
of  them  are  as  fabulous  sa  the  Vision  at  the 
beginning,  or  the  Transformation  at  the  fod 
(except  the  loss  of  your  hair,  which  I  always 
mention  with  reverence).  The  human  pereoos 
are  as  fictitious  as  the  airy  ones ;  and  the  chtf> 
acter  of  Belinda,  as  it  ia  now  managed,  re- 
sembles you  in  nothii^  but  in  beauty. 

If  this  poem  Iiad  as  many  grnees  as  there 
are  in  your  person  or  in  your  mind,  yet  I  ooold 
never  hope  it  should  pass  thro'  the  woi^d 
half  so  uncensured  as  you  have  don%  But  let 
its  fortune  be  what  it  will,  mine  is  happj 
enough,  to  hare  given  me  this  oooasion  of  se- 
snring  you  that  I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem, 
Madam, 

Your  moat  obedient,  humble  aerrant, 

A.Pbri. 
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CANTO  I 

What  dire  offence  from  am'rotia  causes 

springs, 
What  mighty  contests  rise   from  trivial 

thinjra, 
I  sing  —  This  verse  to  Caryll,  muse  I  is 

due: 
This,  ev'n  Belinda  maj  vouchsafe  to  view  : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise, 
If  ihe  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 
Saj  what  strange  motive,  Goddess  I  could 

compel 
A  well-bred  Lord  t'  assault  a  gentle  Belle  ? 
0  say  what    stranger    cause,  yet    unez- 

plor'd, 
Cotild  make  a  gentle  Belle  reject  a  Lord  ?  10 
In  tasks  so  bold  can  little  men  engage, 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty 

rage? 
Sol  thro'  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous 

And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the 

day. 
Now  lapdogs  give  themselves  the  rousing 

shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers  just  at  twelve  awake: 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd 

the  ground, 
And  the  press'd  watch  retum'd  a  silver 

sound. 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest. 
Her  guardian  Sylph  prolonged  the  balmy 

rest  to 

T  was  he  had  summon'd  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning-dream  that  hover'd  oVr  her 

head; 
A  youth  more  glitt'ring  than  a  Birthnight 

Bean 
(That  ev'n  in  slumber  caus'd  her  cheek  to 

glow) 
Seemed  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay. 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seem'd  to 

»y: 

'Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distingnish'd 


Of  thousand  bright  Inhabitants  of  Air  ! 
If  e'er  one  vision  touch'd  thy  infant  thought. 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  lutve 

taught  —  30 

Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen. 
The  silver  token,  and  the  cireled  green, 
Or  virgins  visited  by  Angel-powers, 
With  gnlden  crowns  and  wreaths  of  heav'nly 

flowers;    ' 


Hear  and  believe  I  thy  own  importance 
know, 

Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  be- 
low. 

Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  oon- 
ceal'd. 

To  maids  alone  and  children  are  roveal'd: 

What  tho'  no  credit  doubting  Wits  may 
give  ? 

The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe.  40 

Know,  then,  uunnmber'd  Spirits  round  thee 

fly,  . 

The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky: 
These,  tho'  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 
Hang  o'er  the  Box,  and  hover  round  the 

Ring. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  bast  in  air, 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  onr  beings  were  of  old. 
And  once  inclosed  in  woman's  beauteous 

mould: 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air.        50 
Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath 

is  fled. 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead  ; 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards. 
And,  tho'  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the 

cards. 
Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive, 
And  love  of  Ombre,  after  death  survive. 
For  when  the  Fair  in  all  their  pride  expire, 
To  their  firat  elements  their  souls  retire. 
The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame   59 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  Salamander's  name. 
Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 
And  sip,  with  Nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a 

Gnome 
In  seareh  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 
The  light  coquettes  in  Sylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 
'Know  further  yet:   whoever  fair  and 

chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  Sylph  em« 

braced; 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with 

ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they 

please.  70 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids, 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  treach'rous  friend,  the  dar- 
ing spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark; 
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Whan  kind  ooeasion  prompts  their  warm 

desires, 
When   music  softens,  and  when  dancing 

fires? 
Tis  but  their  Sylph,  the  wise  Celestials 

know, 
Tho'  Honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 
''Some  uympbs  there  are,  too  oonscious 

of  their  face. 
For  life  predestined  to  the  Gnome's  em- 
brace. 80 
These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their 

pride. 
When  offers  are  disdain'd,  and  love  denied: 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain. 
While    peers,   and  dukes,  and    all    their 

sweeping  train, 
And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear, 
And  in  soft  sounds,  '*  Your  Grace*'  salutes 

their  ear. 
T  is  these  tbat  early  taint  the  female  soul, 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 
Teach  infant  cheekfi  a  bidden  blush  to  know. 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  Bean.  90 
'Oft,  when   the  world  imagine  women 

stray, 
The  Sylphs  thro'  mystic  mazes  guide  their 

way; 
Thro'  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue, 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball  ? 
When   Florio  speaks,  what   virgin  could 

withstand. 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  ? 
With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part. 
They  shift  the  moviug  t4iy8faop  of  their 

heart;  too 

W*here  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots 

sword-knots  strive. 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches 

drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
Oh  blind  to  truthl  the  Svlplis  contrive  it 

all. 
<Of  these  iim  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas  I  some  dread  event  impend, 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend. 
But  Heav'n  reveals  not  what,  or  how  or 

where*  m 

Wam'd  by  the  Sylph,  O  pious  maid,  be- 
ware! 


This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can: 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  Man!' 
He  said;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she 

slept  too  long, 
Leap'd  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  bis 

tongue. 
'T  was  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true. 
Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a  billet-doox; 
Wounds,  charms,  and    ardours  were  no 

sooner  read,  119 

But  all  the  vision  vanish'd  from  thy  head. 
And  now,  nuveil'd,  the  toilet  stands  dis- 

play'd, 
iiaoh  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent 

adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heav'uly  image  in  the  glass  appears; 
To  that  she  bends,  to  Uiat  her  eyes  she 

rears. 
Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 
Unuumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear; 
From  each   she  nicely  culls  with  curioos 

toil,  131 

And  decks  the  Goddess  with  the  glitt'riog 

spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  nnlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  brenthes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled,  and 

the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  biUet-dooz. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms;  139 
The  Fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The   busy   Sylphs  surround  their  darling 

care. 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the 

hair, 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the 

gown; 
And  Betty 's  prais'd  for  labovizs  not  her 

own. 

CANTO  II 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th'  ethereal  plaiis 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  tlie  purpled  main. 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
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LftUDch'd  on  the  bofom  of  the  silver  Tbames. 
Fair   nymphs,    aod    well-dress'd     youths 

around  her  shone, 
But  every  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she 

wore, 
Which  Jews  might  ktBs,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those: 
FaToars  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends;  n 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers 

strike. 
And,  like  the  san,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Tet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of 

pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults 

to  hide; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you  '11  forget  'em 

alL 
This  nymph,  to  the  destmotion  of  man- 
kind, 
Koorish'd  two  looks,  which  graceful  hung 

behind  ao 

In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets    the  smooth  iv'ry 

^  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender 

chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey, 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 
Th'  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  locks 

admired; 
He  law,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
A^T'd  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way,    si 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray; 
For  when  snocess  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask  if  frand  or  force   attained   his 

ends. 
For  this,  ere  Phcsbus  rose,  he  bad  im« 

plor'd 
Propitious  Heav'n,  and  every  Power  ador'd, 
But  ebiefly  Love  —  to  Love  an  altar  built 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly 

^ere  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of 

gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves;  40 
With  tender  biliet-donx  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  am'roua  sighs  to  raise 

the  fire. 


Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent 

eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize : 
The  Powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his 

praver. 
The  rest  the  winds  dispers'd  in  empty  air. 
But    now   secure    the    paintea    vessel 

glides. 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating 

tides; 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky, 
And  soften'd  sounds  along  the  waters  die: 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently 

pUy,  51 

Belinda   smil'd,  and   all    the  world  was 

All  but  the  Sylph  —  with  careful  thoughtf 

opprest 
Th'  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air; 
The  lucid   squadrons  round  the  sails  re- 
pair: 
Soft   o^er    the    shrouds    aSrial   whispers 

breathe 
That  seem'd  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  be- 
neath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect-wings  unfold, 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of 
gold;  60 

Transparent   forms    too    fine  for   mortal 

sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolv'd  in  light, 
Loose  to  the  wind  their   airy  garments 

flew, 
Thin  glitt'ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipt  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies. 
Where    light    disports    in    ever-mingling 

dyes, 
While  ev'ry  beam  new  transient  colours 

flings. 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave 

their  wings. 
Amid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed ;    70 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raise<l  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun: 
*  Te  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief 

five  ear. 
^  ,     airies.  Genii,  Elves,  and  Demons, 
hear  I 
Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks 

assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  th'  atrial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  plsVt 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  dayt 
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Some  guide  the  coarse  of  wand'ring  orbs 

on  high, 
Or  roll  the   planets    thro'  the  boundless 

sky:  80 

Some,  less  refiu'd,  beneath  the  moon's  pale 

light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the 

night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew   fierce  tempests  on   the  wintry 

main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others,  on  earth,  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions 

guide: 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British 

Throne.  90 

'Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the 

Fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  tho*  less  glorious  care; 
To  save  the  Powder  from  too  rude  a  gale; 
Nor  let  th'  i  in  prison 'd  Essences  exhale; 
To  draw  fresh   colours  from  the   vernal 

flowers; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in 

showers 
A  brighter  Wash;  to  curl  their  waving 

hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes  and  inspire  their  airs; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  Flounce,  or  add  a  Furbelow. 
'  This  day  black  omens  threat  the  bright- 
est Fair,  101 
That  e'er  deserv'd  a  watchful  spirit's  care; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  slight; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  Fates  liave  wrapt 

in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's 

law, 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw; 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade, 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade. 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball; 
Or  whether  Heav'u  has  doom'd  that  Shock 

must  fall.  no 

Haste,  then,  ye  Spirits !  to  your  charge  re- 
pair: 
The  flutt'ring  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 
Do    thou,    Crispissa,    tend    her    fav'rite 

Jjock; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 


'  To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note, 

We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petti- 
coat; 

Oft  have  we  known  that  sev'n-fold  fence  to 
fail, 

Tho'  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs 
of  whale:  lao 

Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 

And  euard  the  wide  circumference  arouud. 
'  Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  bis  charge, 

His  post  neglects,  or   leaves  the  Fair  at 
large. 

Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake 
his  sins:  « 

Be    stopp'd   in   vials,  or   transfiz'd  with 
pins, 

Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  vrashes  lie, 

Or  wedg'd  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye; 

Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his   flight  re- 
strain, 

While  clogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in 
vain,  130 

Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 

Shrink   his  thin    essence    like  a    rivell'd 
flower: 

Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill. 

In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 

And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  be- 
low I ' 
He  spoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  smIs  de- 
scend; 

Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  ex- 
tend ; 

Some  thread  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair; 

Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  esr; 

With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they 
wait,  141 

Anzioufl,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of 
Fate. 


CANTO  III 

Close  by  those  meads,  for  ever  erown'd 
with  flowers. 

Where  Thames  with  pride  sarreys  his  ris- 
ing towers 

There  stands  a  structure  ot  majestic  fnixne, 

Which  from  the  neighb'ring  Haniptoo 
takes  its  name. 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  fore- 
doom 

Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at 
home; 
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Here,  thoa,  great   Anna  I  whom   three 

realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take  —  and  some- 
times tea. 
Hither  the  Heroes  and  the  Nymphs  re- 
sort. 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court;  10 
la  Tariotts  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they 

past, 
Who  gRTo  the  hall,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one   desoribes  a   charming    Indian 

screen; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of 

chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that, 
Ueanwhile,  declining  fiom  the  noon  of 

day. 
The  son  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray; 
The    hungry    judges    soon    the    sentence 

sign,  a  I 

And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine; 
The  merehaut  from  th'  Exchange  returns 

in  peace. 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 
Bams    to    encounter    two     adventurous 

knights. 
At  Ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom. 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet 

to  come. 
Stnught  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms 

to  join. 
Each  baud  the  unmber  of  the  sacred  Nine. 
Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  th'  aerial 

guard  31 

Deieend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card: 
First  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  Matadore, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore; 
For  Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient 


Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of 

plaee. 
Behold  four  Kings  in  majesty  revered. 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard; 
And  four  Uxr  Queens,  whose  hands  sustain 

a  flower 
Th'  expressive    emblem    of   their   softer 

iowef;  40 

Foor  Knaves,  in  garbs  foceinot,  a  trusty 

band. 
Caps  on  their  headsi  and  halberts  in  their 

band 


And  party-colour'd  troops,  a  shining  train. 

Draw  forth  to  combat  ou  the  velvet  plain. 
The  skilful  uympli  reviews  her  force  with 
care; 

<  Let  Spades  be  trumps  I '  she  said,  and 
trumps  they  were. 
Now  luove  to  war  her  sable  Matadores, 

In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 

Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord  ! 

Jjod  ott  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the 
board.  50 

As  many  more  MantUio  forced  to  yield. 

And   march*d  a  victor  from  the  verdant 
field. 

Him  Basto  follow'd,  but  his  fate  more  hard 

Grain'd  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 

With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years, 

The  hoary  Majesty  of  Spades  appears. 

Puts  forth  one  numly  leg,  to  sight  reveal 'd; 

The  rest  his  many  coloured  robe  conceal'd. 

The  rebel  Knave,  who  dares  his  prince  en- 
gage. 

Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage.  60 

£v'n  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens 

o'erthrew. 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of 

Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war !  now  destitute  of  aid. 
Falls  undistinguish'd  by  the  victor  Spade. 
Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield; 
Now  to  the  Baron  Fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  amazon  her  host  invades, 
Th*  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades. 
The  Club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim 

died. 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien  and  barb'rous 

pride:  70 

What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
His  giant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous 

robe. 
And  of  all  monarchs  only  nasps  the  globe  ? 
The   Baron   now   his   Diamonds   pours 

apace; 
Th'  embroider'd  King  who  shows  but  half 

his  face. 
And  his  refulgent  Queen,  with  powers  com- 

bin'd. 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder 

seen, 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strew  the  lev(*l 

green.  80 

Thus  when  dispers'd  a  routed  army  runs, 
Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  ^ons. 
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With  like  oonfusion  diifrent  nations  fly, 
Of  yarious  habit,  and  of  various  dye; 
The  pierced  battalions  disunited  fall 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms 

them  all. 
The  Knave  6f  DiamondB  tries  his  wily 

arts. 
And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance  !)  the  Queen 

of  Hearts. 
At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  for- 
sook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look; 
She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching 

ill,  91 

Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  Codille. 
And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distempered  state) 
On  one   nice  trick   depends    the  general 

fate! 
An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth:  the  King 

unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourned  his  eap- 

tive  Queen. 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate 

Ace. 
The  nymph,  exulting,  fills  with  shouts  the 

sky; 

The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  re- 
ply. 100 
Oh  thoughtless  mortals  I  ever  blind  to 
fate, 

Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate: 

Sudden  these   honours  shall  be  snatch'd 
away. 

And  onrs'd  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 
For  lo !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons 
is  crownM, 

The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns 
round ; 

On  shining  altars  of  japan  they  raise 

The  silver  lamp;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze: 

From  silver  spouts  the  grateful   liquors 
glide, 

While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking 
tide.  110 

At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 

And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 

Straight  hover  round  the  Fair  her  airy 
band ; 

Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor 
fann'd. 

Some  oVr  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  dis- 
played, 

Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  bro- 
cade. 


Coffee  (which  makes  the  politieimii 

And  see  thro'  all  things  with  his  half-shiil 

eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapors  to  the  Baron's  biain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain. 
Ah,  cease,  rash  youth  t  desist  eie  't  ia  too 
late,  131 

Fear  the  just  Gods,  and  think  of  Seylla's 

fate  ! 
ChaM^ed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 
She  ckarly  pays  for  Nisns'  injured  hair  I 
But  when  to  mischief  morUds  bend  their 
will. 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instmmenta  of  ill! 
Just  then,  Cfarissa  drew  with  tempting 

grace 
A  two-edg'd  weapon  from  her  shining  case: 
So  ladies  m  romance  assist  their  knight. 
Present  the  spear,  and  anu  him  for  the 
fight.         *  tjo 

He  takes  the  gift  with  reVrence,  and  ex- 
tends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread. 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  benda  her 

head. 
Swift  to  the  Lock  a  thousand  sprites  re- 
pair; 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  baek  the 

hair; 
And  thrice  they  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her 

ear; 
Thrice  she  look'd  back,  and  Uiriee  the  foe 
drew  near.  138 

Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 
The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought: 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  redinVi, 
He  watcb'd  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 
Sudden  he  view'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 
An  earthly  Lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 
Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  ex- 
pired, 
Resign'd  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 
The  Peer  now  spreads  the  glitt'riag  for- 
fex  wide, 
T*  inclose  the  Lock;  now  joins  it»  to  di> 

vide. 
Ev'n  then,  bef<we  the  fatal  engine  closed, 
A  wretched  Sylph  too  fondly  interposed; 
Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  Sylph 
in  twain  151 

(But  airy  substanca  soon  unites  again). 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dinever 
From  the  fair   bead,  for  ever,  mad  for 
everl 
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Then  flash'd  the  living  lightning  from 

her  eyesy 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  affrighted 

skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heav'n  are 

cast, 
When  huahands,  or  when  lapdogs  breathe 

their  last; 
Or  when  rich  China  vessels,  fall'n  from 

high. 
In  glitt'ring  dnst  and  painted  fragments 

lie  I  160 

'Let  wreatlis  of  triumph  now  my  temples 

twine,' 
The  Victor  cried,  'the  glorious  prize  is 

mine! 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in 

air, 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  British  Fair, 
Ai  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read, 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed, 
While  risits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days. 
When  numerous  wax-lights  in  bright  order 

blaze: 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations 

give, 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall 

live  I  170 

What  Time  would  spare,  from  Steel  re- 
ceives its  date. 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  Fatel 
Steel  eonld  the  labour  of  the  Gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  th'  imperial  towers  of 

Troy; 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  con- 
found 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder,  then,  fair  Nymph  I  thy  hairs 

should  feel 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel? ' 


CANTO  IV 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  op- 

presty 
And  secret  passions  labour'd  in  her  breast. 
Xot  youthful  kin^  in  battle  seiz'd  alive. 
Not  scornful  virgms  who  their  charms  sur- 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  blissy 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss, 
^ot  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  mautuaS  ]iunn'd 


E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  de- 
spair, 
As  thou,  8ad  Virgin!  for  thy  ravish'd  hair. 
For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  Sylphs 
withdrew,  n 

And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew, 
Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite 
As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  liis  proper  scene. 
Repaired  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of 
Spleen. 
Swift  on    his   sooty    pinions    flits    the 
Gnome, 
And  in  a  vapour  reach'd  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  oreeze  this  sullen  region  knoivs, 
The  dreaded  East  is  all  the  wind  that 
blows.  ao 

Here  in  a  grotto  shelter'd  close  from  air, 
And    soreeu'd  in  shades  from  day's  de- 
tested glare. 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Paiu  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 
Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne;  alike  in 

place, 
But  differing  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here    stood    Ill-nature,  like    an    ancient 

maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  a^• 

ray'd! 
With  store  of  prayers  for  mornings,  nights, 

and  noons. 
Her  hand  is  fill'd;  her  bosom  with  lam- 
poons. 30 
There  Affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen, 
PractisM  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride; 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe. 
Wrapt  in   a  gown  for  sickness  and  for 

show. 
The  fair  ones  f pel  snch  maladies  as  these. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new 
disease. 
A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise; 
Dreadful  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted 
shades,  4> 

Or   bright  as   visions  of  expiring  maids: 
Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling 

spires, 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple 

fires; 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes, 
And  orvstal    domes,  and  angels  in  ma* 
chines. 
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Unnumbered  throngs  on  ev'ry  side  are 

seen, 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by 

Spleen. 
Here  living  Teapots  stand,  one  arm  held 

oat, 
One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the 

spout:  50 

A  Pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  Tripod  walks; 
Here  sighs  a  Jar,  and  there  a  Goose-pie 

talks; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancy 

works. 
And  maids  turn'd  bottles  call  aloud  for 

corks. 
Safe  pass'd  the  Gnome  thro'  this  fantastic 

band, 
A  branch  of   healing   spleenwort   in  his 

hand. 
Then  thus  address'd  the  Power — <HaiI, 

wayward  Queen  I 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen : 
Parent  of  Vapours  and  of  female  wit, 
"Who  give  th'  hysteric  or  poetic  fit,  60 

On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways, 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble 

plays; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
Aud  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  nymph  there  is  that  all  your  power  dis- 
dains, 
And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  main- 
tains. 
But  ohl  if  e'er  thy  Gnome  could  spoil  a 

grace, 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face. 
Like  citron-waters  matrons'  cheeks  inflame. 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game;  70 
If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads, 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds, 
Or  caused  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude, 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude. 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lapdog  gave  disease. 
Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could 

ease, 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chag^n; 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the 

spleen.' 
The  Goddess,  with  a  discontented  air. 
Seems  to  reject  him  tho'  she  grauts  his 

prayer.  80 

A  wonarons  Bag  with  both  her  hands  she 

binds, 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the 

winds; 


There  she  collects  the  f oree  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  sobs,  aud  passions,  and  the  war  of 

tongues. 
A  Vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears, 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefe,  and  flowing 

tears. 
The  Gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away, 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  acd  slowly  mounti 

to  dav. 
Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  njmph  he 

found. 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound.  90 
Fall  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  Bag  he 

rent. 
And  all  the  Furies  issued  at  the  vent. 
Belinda  bums  with  more  than  mortal  ire. 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire. 
'O  wretched  maidt '  she  spread  her  hand^ 

and  cried 
(While    Hampton's    echoes,    'Wretched 

maidl'  replied). 
Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  care 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare  ? 
For  this    your    locks  in    paper    durance 

bound  ? 
For    this   with   torturing   irons  wreathed 

around  ?  100 

For  this  with  fillets  straiu'd  your  tender 

head. 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  ? 
Gods!  shall  the  ravisber  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  1 
Honour  forbid!  at  whose  unrivall'd  shrine 
Ease,  Pleasure,  Virtue,  all,  our  sex  resign. 
Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say, 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  t<iast. 
And  all  your  honour  in  a  whisper  lost!     im 
How  shall  I,  then,  your  hapless  fame  de* 

fend? 
'T  will  then  be  infamy  to  seem  your  friend! 
And  shall  this  prize,  th'  inestimable  prize. 
Exposed  thro'  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
And  heighten'd  by  the  diamond's  circling 

rays. 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  ? 
Sooner  nhall  grass  in  Hyde  Park  Circus  grow. 
And  Wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of 

Bow; 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  ehaoe  ftJl, 
Men,    monkeys,   lapdogs,    parrots,  perish 

all!' 
She  said ;  then  raging  to  Sir  Flume 

pairs, 
And  bids  her  bean  demand  the  predoob  haiis 
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(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  jnstly  Tain, 
Aud  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  caue): 
With  earuent  eyes,  aud  rouud  untbiuking 

face, 
He  first  the  sniiff-box  open'd,  then  tbe  case, 
And  thus  broke  out  — '  My  lord,  why,  what 

the  deyill 
Z-^ds!  damn  tbe  Lock  I   'fore  Gad,  you 

most  be  civil! 
Plagiie  on 't!  't  is  past  a  jest  —  nay,  prithee, 

pax! 
Gire  her  the  hair.'  —  He  spoke,  and  rapp'd 

his  box.  130 

'  It  grieves  me  much,'  replied  the  Peer 

again, 
'  Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in 

Tain: 
Hot  by  this  Look,  this  sacred  Lock,  I  swear 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted 

hatr; 
Which  never  more  its  honours  shall  renew, 
Clipp'd  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it 

grew), 
That,  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air, 
This  hand,  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever 

wear.' 
He  spoke,  and  speaking,  iu  proud  triumph 

spread 
The  loos-eontended  honours  of  her  bead.  140 
But  Umbriel,  hateful  Gnome,  forbears 

not  so; 
He  breaks  the  Yial  whence  the  sorrows 

flow. 
Tlien  seel  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  ap- 
pears. 
Her  eyes  half-languishing,  half  drown'd  in 

tears; 
On  her  heav'd  bosom  hung  her  drooping 

twd, 
Wbieh  with  a  sigh  she  rais'd,  and  thus  she 

said: 
'For  ever  cnrs'd  be  this  detested  day, 
W'hieh  snateh'd  my  best,  my  fav'rite  curl 

away  I 
Happy!  ah,  ten  times  happy  had  I  been, 
1^  Hampton  Court  these  eyes  had  never 

seen!  150 

Tet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid, 
%  love  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betray 'd. 
0  had  I  rather  unadmired  remain'd 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land ; 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the 

^'ay, 
^ere  none  learn  Ombre,  none  e'er  taste 

Boheal 


There  kept  my  charms  coneeal'd  from 
uiurtal  eye, 

Like  roses,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 

What  mov'd  my  miud  with  youthful  lords 
to  roam  ? 

O  had  I  stay'd,  and  said  my  prayers  at 
home ;  160 

Twas  this  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to 
tell. 

Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch- 
box  fell; 

The  tott'ring  china  shook  without  a  wind; 

Nay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most 
unkind  I 

A  Sylph,  too,  warn'd  me  of  the  threats  of 
fate. 

In  mystic  visions,  now  belie  v'd  tod  late  I 

See  tbe  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted 
hairs! 

My  hands  shall  rend  what  ev'n  thy  rapine 
spares. 

These,  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to 
break. 

Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck ; 

Tbe  sister-lock  now  sits  uncouth  alone,    171 

Aud  in  its  fellow^s  fate  foresees  its  own; 

Uucurl'd  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  de- 
mands, 

And  tempts  once  more  thy  sacrilegious 
hands. 

O  hadst  thou,  cniel  *  been  content  to  seize 

Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these  I ' 


CANTO  V 

She  said:  the   pitying  audience  melt  in 

tears; 
But  Fate  and  Jove  had  stopp'd  the  Baron's 

ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails. 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails  ? 
Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain. 
While  Anna  begg*d  and  Dido  raged  in 

vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her 

fan; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began: 
*  Say,"  why  are  beauties  prais'd  and  hon« 

our*d  most, 
The    wise    man's    passion,  and  the  vain 

man's  toast  ?  10 

Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  af- 
ford. 
Why  angels  call'd,  and  angel-like  ador'd  ? 
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Why  round  our  ooaehes  crowd  the  white- 

gloy'd  beaux  ? 
Why  bows  the  nide-boz  from  its  inmost 

rows  ? 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our 

pains, 
Unless  Good  Sense  preserve  what  Beauty 

gains; 
That  men  may  say  when  we  the  frou^boz 

grace, 
''  Behold  the  first  in  yirtue  as  in  face  I  ** 
Oh  1  if  to  dance  all  uight,  and  dress  all 

day, 
Charm'd  the  smallpox,  or  chased  old  age 

away;  30 

Who  would   not  scorn  what  housewife's 

cares  produce, 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of 

use? 
To  patch,  nay,  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paiut. 
But  siuce,  alas  I  frail  beauty  must  decay, 
Curl'd  or  uncurrd,  since  locks  will  turn  to 

Since  painted,  or  not   painted,   all  shall 
fade. 

And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a 
maid; 

What  then  remains,  but  well  our  power  to 
use. 

And  keep  good  humour  still  whate'er  we 
lose  ?  30 

And  trust  me,  dear,  good  humour  can  pre- 
vail. 

When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and 
scolding  fail. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll; 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins 
the  soul.' 
So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  en- 
sued; 

Belinda    frown'd,    Thalestris    call'd    her 
prude. 

*  To  arms,  to  arms  I '  the  fierce  virago  cries. 

And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combet  flies. 

All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th'  attack; 

Fans  clap,  silks   rustle,  and  tough  whale- 
bones crack;  40 

Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts    confusedly 
rise, 

And  bass  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 

No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  are 
found, 

Like  Gods  they  fight  nor  dread  a  mortal 
wound. 


So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  Godi 

engage. 
And  heav'uly  breasts  with  human  paaaioiii 

rage; 
'Gainst    Pallas,    Mars ;    I^Uona,   Hermes 

arms; 
And  all  Olympus  rings  with  lend  alarms; 
Jove's  thunder  roars,  Heav'n  trembles  aU 

around. 
Blue  Neptuue  storms,  the  bell'wing  deepe 

resound:  50 

Earth    shakes    her    nodding   toweft,  the 

ground  gives  way. 
And  the  fuUe  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of 

day  I 
Triumphant    Umbriel»   oo    a    sconce's 

height, 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sat  to  view  the 

fight: 
Propp'd  on  their  bodkin-spears^  the  sprites 

survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 
While  thro'  the  press  enraged  Thalestris 

flies. 
And  scatters  death  aronnd  from  both  her 

eyes, 
A  Beau  and  Witling  perish 'd  in  the  throngs 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song:    60 
*  O  cruel  Nymph  1  a  living  death  I  bear,' 
Cried    Dapperwit,  and    sunk    beside    his 

chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upwards 

cast, 
<  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing '  — was  hb 

Isist. 
Thus  on  Meander's  flowery  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring    swan,  and  as  he  sings  he 

dies. 
When  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Clar- 
issa down, 
Chloe  stepp'd  in,  and  kill'd  him  with  a 

frown; 
She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slaia. 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  revived  sgain. 
Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scues  in 

air,  7t 

Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's 

hair; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to 

side; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  «ab- 

side. 
See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies. 
With  more   than  nsnal  lightning   in  her 

eyes; 
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Kor  fearM  the  chief  th'  unequal  flrht  to  try, 
Who  soogbt  DO  more  than  011  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord,  with  mauly  strength  en- 
dued, 
She  with  one  flneer  and  a  thumb  subdued; 
Jttst  where  the  breath  of  life  bis  nostrils 

drew,  8c 

A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  Gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'er- 

flows, 
And  the  high  dome  reficboes  to  his  nose. 
'Now  meet  thy  fate,'  incens'd  Belinda 

eried. 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck. 
Her  great-great-grandsire  wore  about  his 

neck,  90 

In  three  seaUrings;  which  after,  melted 

down, 
Form'd  a  vast  buckle  for  bis  widow's  gown: 
Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs. 
Which  long  she  wore  and  now  Belinda 

wears.) 
<  Boast  not  my  fall,'  he  cried,  '  insulting 

foe  I 
Then  by  some  other  shnlt  be  laid  as  low; 
Kor  think  to  die  dejects  ray  lofty  mind : 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind  I  too 
Bather  than  so,  ah,  let  roe  still  survive. 
And  bom  in   Cupid's  flames  —but  bum 

alive.' 

*  Restore  the   Lock!'  she  cries;  and  all 

around 

*  Restore  the  Lock  I '  the  vaulted  roofs  re- 

bound. 
Kot  fierce  Othello  in  so  lend  a  strain 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief  that  canu'd  his 

pain. 
Bot  see  how  oft  ambitions  aims  are  cross'd. 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost ! 
Ihe  look,  obtain'd  with  guilt,  and  kept 

with  pain, 
la  ev'ry  place  is  sought,  but  sought  in 

vmin:  no 

With  such  a  prize  no  moHal  must  be  blest 
80  Heaven  decrees  I  with  Heav'n  who  can 

contest? 
Some  thon^t  it  mounted  to  the  lunar 

J  here, 
things  lost  00  earth  are  treasured 
there. 


There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous 

vases, 
And  beaux'  in    snuffboxes  and  tweezer* 

cases. 
There  broken  vows,  and  deathbed  alms  are 

found, 
And  lovers'   hearts   with  ends  of  riband 

bound, 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  man's 

prayers, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of 

heirs,  lao 

Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea, 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 
But  trust  the  Muse  —  she  saw  it  upward 

rise, 
Tho'  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poetic  eyes 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heav'na 

withdrew, 
To  Proculns  alone  confess'd  in  view^: 
A  sudden  star,  it  sliot  thro'  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright. 
The  heav'ns  bespangli ug  with  dishevell'd 

light.  130 

The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 
And  pleas*d  pursue  its  progress  thro'  the 

skies. 
This  the  beau  moiide  shall  from  the  Mall 

survey, 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray; 
This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venns  take, 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake; 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudiest 

skies, 
When  next  be  looks  thro'  Galileo's  eyes; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  fore- 
doom 
Tlie  fate  of  Louis,  anf^  the  fall  of  Rome.  140 
Then  cease,  bright  Nymph  I  to  mourn  thy 

ravish'd  hair. 
Which    adds  new    glory  to   the    shining 

sphere  I 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  Lock  you  lost. 
For  after  all  th«  murders  of  your  eye, 
When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall 

die; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they 

must, 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
This  Lock  the   Muse  shall  consecrate  to 

fame, 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe   Belinda's 

name.  tjo 
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The  origin  of  this  famous  poem  seems  to 
haye  lain  jointly  in  Pope's  perception  of  the 
poetio  availability  of  the  Htfloue-Abelard  le- 
gend, and  in  his  somewhat  factitious  grief  in 
his  separation  from  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon> 
tagn.  They  met  in  1715,  became  friends,  and  in 

ELOISA  TO  ABELARD 

AROUMEMT 

Abelard  and  Eloisa  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  they  were   two  of  the  most  distin- 

Siished  peisiins  of  their  age  in  Learning  and 
eanty,  bnt  for  nothing  more  famous  than  for 
their  unfortunate  passion.  After  a  long  course 
of  calamities,  they  retired  each  to  a  several 
convent,  and  consecrated  the  remainder  of  their 
days  to  Religion.  It  was  many  years  after 
this  separation  that  a  letter  of  Abelard^s  to  a 
friend,  which  contained  the  history  of  his  mis- 
fortune, fell  into  the  hands  of  Eloisa.  This, 
awakening:  all  her  tenderness,  occasioned  those 
celebrated  letters  (out  of  which  the  following 
is  partly  extracted),  which  give  so  lively  a 
picture  of  the  struggles  of  Qrace  and  Nature, 
Virtue  and 


In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where    heav'nly-pensive      Contemplation 

dwells, 
And  ever-musing  Melancholy  reigns, 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vesta's  veins  ? 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  re- 
treat? 
Why   feels   my   heart  its   long-forgotten 

'  heat? 
Yet,  yet  I  level  —  From  Abelard  it  came, 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear  fatal  name  I  rest  ever  unreveal'd. 
Nor  pass  these  lips,  in  holy  silence  seal'd:  lo 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  dia- 

guise. 
Where,  mix^d  with  God's,  his  lov*d  idea  lies: 
O  write  it  not,  my  hand — the  name  ap- 
pears 
Already  written  —  wash  it  oat,  my  tears! 
In  vain  lost  Eloisa  weeps  and  prays, 
Her  heart    still    dictates,  and  her   hand 
obeys. 
Relentless  walls!  whose  darksome  round 
contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains: 


1716  Lady  Mary  left  England.  In  a  letter  ol 
June,  1717,  Pope  oonunends  the  poem  to  her 
consideration,  with  a  suggestion  of  the  pemsil 
applicability  of  the  concluding  lines  to  his  ova 
suffering  under  the  existing  dreomstance  of 
their  separation. 

Te  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  knees  have 

worn; 
Ye  grots  and  cavema  shagg'd  with  horrid 

thorn!  » 

Shrines!    where     their    Tigils     pale-eyed 

virgins  keep, 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to 

weep! 
Tho'  cold  like  yon,  unmov'd  and  silest 

grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  Heav'n's  while  Abelard  has  part. 
Still  rebel  Nature  holds  ont  half  my  heart; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  re- 
strain. 
Nor  tears,  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 
Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  nnelose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my 

woes.  3« 

Oh  name  for  ever  sad!  for  ever  dear! 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a 

tear. 
I  tremble  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow, 
Led  thro'  a  safe  variety  of  woe: 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  with'ring  in  my 

bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom! 
There  stem  religion  quench'd  th'  nnwilliiig 

flame, 
There  died  the  best  of  paasioiis.  Love  and 

Fame.  40 

Yet  write,  O  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 

Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to 

thine. 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  power  awsj; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they  ? 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  sot 

spare; 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in 

prayer. 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pHniTH*; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 
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Then  share  fhj  pain,  allow  that  tad 

lief; 
Ahy  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy 

grief.  50 

HeaVn  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's 

aid. 
Some  banish'd  Wer,  or  some  captive  maid; 
Tbej  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what 

love  inspires, 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its 

fires; 
Hie  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart, 
Excuse  the  blosh,  and  pour  out  all  the 

heart. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soal  to  soul, 
Aud  waft  a  siffh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 
Thou  know  st  how  guiltless  first  I  met 

thv  flame. 
When  Love  approaoh'd  me  under  Friend- 
ship's name;  60 
My  fancy  form'd  thee  of  angelic  kind, 
Some  emanation  of  th'  all-beauteous  Mind. 
Those  smiling  eyes,  attemp'ritig  every  ray. 
Shone  sweetly  lambent  with  celestial  day, 
Gufltlefls  I  gazed;  HeaVn  listen'd  while 

you  snug; 
And  tniths  divine  came  mended  from  that 

tongue. 
From  lips  like  those  what  precept  fail'd  to 

move  ? 
Too  loon  they  taught  me  't  was  no  sin  to 

love: 
Btck  thro'  the  paths  of  pleasing  sense  I 

ran,  69 

Nor  wisb'd  an  angel  whom  I  loved  a  man. 
Dim  and  remote  the  joys  of  saints  I  see; 
Nor  envy  them  that  Heav'n  I  lose  for  thee. 
How  oft,  when  press'd  to  marriage,  have 

I  said, 
Corse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  Liove  has 

made  I 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment 

flies. 
Let  Wealth,  let  Honour,  wait  the  wedded 

dame, 
Atij^st  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame; 
Before  true  passion  all  those  views  remove ; 
Fame,  Wealth,  and  Honour  I  what  are  you 

to  Love?  80 

The  jealous  God,  when  we  profane  his  fires. 
Those  restless  passions  in  revenge  inspires, 
And  bids  them  make  mistaken   mortals 

groan. 
Who  seek  in  lore  for  aught  but  love  alone. 


Should  at  my  feet  the  world's  great  master 

fall,  * 

Himself,  his  throne,  his  world,  I  'd  scorn 

'em  all: 
Not  Cesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to 

prove; 
No,  miuce  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love; 
If  there  be  yet  another  name  more  free, 
More  fond  than  mistress,  make  me  that  to 

thee  1  90 

0  happy  state  !  when  souls  each  other  draw, 
When  Love  is  liberty,  and  Nature  law: 
AH  then  is  full,  possessing  and  possess'd. 
No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast: 
Ev'n  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the 

lips  it  part. 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from 

the  heart. 
This  sure  is  bliss  (if  bliss  on  earth  there 

be), 
And  once  the  lot  of  Abelard  and  me. 
Alas,  how  changed  I  what  sudden  horrors 

rise  I 
A  naked  lover  bound  snd  bleeding  lies  !  100 
Where,  where  was  Eloise  ?  her  voice,  her 

hand. 
Her  poniard  had  opposed  the  dire  com* 

mand. 
Barbarian,  stay  I  that  bloody  stroke  re- 
strain; 
The  crime  was  common,  common  be  the 

pain. 

1  can  no  more;  by  shame,  by  rage  sup-   * 
press'd. 

Let  tears  and  burning  blushes  speak  the 
rest. 
Canst  thou  forget  that  sad,  that  solemn 

day* 
When  victims  at  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay  ? 

Canst  thou  forget  what  tears  that  moment 

fell, 
When,  warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world 

farewell  ?  no 

As  with  cold  lips  I  kiss'd  the  sacred  veil, 
The  shrines  all  trembled,  and  the  lamps 

grew  pale: 
Heav'n  scarce  believ'd  the  conquest  it  sur- 

vey'd. 
And  saints  with  wonder  heard  the  vows  I 

made. 
Yet  then,  to  those  dread  altars  as  I  drew, 
Not  on  the  cross  my  eyes  were  fix'd,  but 

you: 
Not  grace,  or  zeal,  love  only  was  my  call, 
And  if  I  lose  thy  love,  I  lose  my  all. 
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Come  I  with  thy  looks,  thy  words,  relioTe 

my  woe;  119 

Those  still  at  least  are  left  thee  to  bestow. 
Still  on  that  breast  enamoiir'd  let  me  lie, 
Still  drink  delicions  poison  from  thy  eye, 
Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  press'd ; 
Give  all  thou  canst — and  let  me  dream  the 

rest* 
Ah,  no  I  instmct  me  other  joys  to  prize. 
With  other  beauties  charm  luy  partial  eyes  I 
Fall  in  my  view  set  all  the  bright  abode, 
And  make  my  soul  quit  Abelard  for  God. 
Ah,  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy 

care, 
Plants  of  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy 

prayer.  130 

From  the  false  world  in  early  youth  they 

fled, 
By  thee  to  monntainn,  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 
You  raised  these  hallow'd  walls;  the  desert 

smil'd, 
And  Paradise  was  openM  in  the  wild. 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shrines  irnidiate  or  emblaze  the  floors; 
No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  giv'n. 
Here  bribed  the  rage  of  ill-requited  Heav'n; 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise.  140 
In  these  lone  walls  (their  day  s  eternal 

bound), 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  torrets 

crowu'd. 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noonday  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light. 
Thy  eyes  diffused  a  reconciling  ray. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
T  is  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tears. 
See  how  the  force  of  others'  prayers  I  try, 
O  pious  fraud  of  am'rous  charity  I)         150 
at  why  should  I  on  others'  prayers  de- 
pend ? 
Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband, 

friend  1 
Ah,  let  thy   handmaid,  sister,  daughter, 

move. 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy 

love  1 
The  darksome  pines,  that  o'er  yon  rocks 

reclin'd. 
Wave   hi(|^h,  and   mnrmur  to  the  hollow 

wind, 
The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  between 

the  hills, 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills, 


£ 


The  dvtng  gales  that  pant  apon  the  trees, 
The    lakes    that    qmver   to    the    curling 

breeze  —  leo 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid: 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and   dusky 

caves. 
Long  -  souncUng    aisles   and   intermingled 

graves. 
Black    Melancholy  sits,  and    lovuid    her 

throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose: 
Uer  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  thesoens^ 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every 

green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And    breathes  a  browner  horror  on   the 

woods.  i;o 

Yet  here  for  ever,  ever  must  I  stay; 

Sad  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey! 

Death,  only  Death  can  break  the  lasting 
chaiu; 

And  here,  ev'n  then  shall  my  cold  dost  re- 
main; 

Here  all  its  frailties,  all  its  flames  resign. 

And  wait  till 't  is  no  nn  to  mix  with  thine. 
Ah,  wretch!  believ'd  the  spouse  of  God 
iu  vain, 

Confess'd  within  the  slave  of  Love  and  man. 

Assist  me,  Heav'u!  but  whence  arose  that 
prayer  ? 

Sprang  it  from  piety  or  from  despair  ?  iSo 

£v'n  ^re,  where  frozen  Chastity  retires, 

Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires. 

I  ouglit  to  grieve,  bot  cannot  what  I  oagfat; 

I  inonm  the  lover,  not  lament  the  fault; 

I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view, 

Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new; 

Now  tum'd  to  Heav'n,  I  weep  my  psst 
offenoe. 

Now  think  of  thee,  and  corse  my  iniMMenee. 

Of  all  affliction  taught  a  lover  yet, 

T  is  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget!  iqo 

How  shall  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the 
sense. 

And  love  th'  offender,  yet  detest  th*  of- 
fence ? 

How  the  dear  object  from  the  erime  re- 
move, 

Or  how  distinguish  Penitenee  from  Love  ? 

Unequal  task!  a  passion  to  resign. 

For  hearts  so  touch'd,  so  pieieed,  so  lost 
as  mine: 

Ere  such  a  soul  regains  its  peaeefal  state. 

How  often  must  it  love,  how  often  hate! 
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How  often  hope,  despair,  resent,  regret, 
Coneeal,  disdain  —  do  all  things  but  for^ 


get! 
tHeay'i 


aoo 


Bat  let  Heaven  seize  it,  all  at  once  't  is  fired ; 
Not  tonch'd,  but  rapt;  not  waken'd,  but 
inspired  I 

0  come!  O  teach  mc  Nature  to  subdue, 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself  —  and 

You: 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  filone,  for  he 
Alone  can  rival,  can  succeed  to  thee. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lor! 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot; 
Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  miud, 
Each  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  re- 

sign'd;  a  10 

Labour  aud  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep; 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep; 
Desires  composed,  afiPectioos  ever  ev'u ; 
Tears  that  oelight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to 

Heav'n. 
Grace   shines    around  her  with    serenest 

beams, 
Aod  whisp'ring  angels  prompt  her  golden 

dreams. 
For  ber  th*  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine    per- 
fumes; 
For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring; 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing;     aao 
To  sounds  of  heav'nly  harps  she  dies  away, 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  employ, 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  jov. 
When  at  the  close  of  each  saa,  sorrowing 

day. 
Fancy  restores  what  vengeance  snatch'd 

away, 
Then  conaeienee  sleeps,  and  leaving  Nature 

free. 
All  my  loose  sonl  unbounded  springs  to 

thee  I 
Ob  cnrst,  dear  horrors  of  all-conscious  night ! 
How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight! 
Provoking  demons  all  restraint  remove,  331 
And  Rtir  within  me  every  source  of  love. 

1  hear  thee,  view  thee,  gaze  o*er  all  thy 

cliarms, 
And  ronnd  thy  phantom  glue  my  clasping 

arms. 
1  wake:  —  do  more  I  hear,  no  more  I 

view, 
Tlie  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  as  you. 
I  call  aloud;  it  hears  not  what  I  say: 
I  itretch  my  empty  arms;  it  glides  away. 


To  dream  onee  more  I  dose  my  willing 

eyes; 
Ye  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits,  arise!        240 
Alas,  no  more!  methinks  we  waud'ring  go 
Thro'  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's 

woe, 
Where  round  some  mould'ring  tower  pale 

ivy  creeps, 
And  low-bi*owM   rooks  hang  nodding  o'er 

the  deeps. 
Sudden  you  mount,  yon  beckon  from  the 

skies; 
Clouds  interpose,  waves  roar,  and  winds 

8  rise. 
I  shriek,  start  up,  the  same  sad  prospect 

find, 
And  wake  to  all  the  griefs  I  left  behind. 

For  thee  the  Fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from 

pain;  aso 

Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix'd  repose ; 
No  pulse  that  riots,  aud  no  blood  that 

glows. 
Still  as  the  sea,  ere  winds  were  tanght  to 

blow, 
Or  moving  spirit  bade  the  waters  flow; 
Soft  as  the  slumbers  of  a  saint  forgiv'n, 
Aud  mikl  as  opeuins:  irleams  of  promised 

Come,  Abelard!  for  what  hast  thou  to 
dread  ? 

The  torch  of  Venus  bums  not  for  the  dead. 

Nature    stands    cheok'd;  Religion    disap- 
proves; 

Ev'n  thou  art  cold  — yet  Eloisa  loves.     a6o 

Ah,  hopeless,  lasting  flames;  like  those  that 
bum 

To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful 
urn! 
What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my 


view; 


Tlie  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue; 
Rine  in  the  grove,  before  the  altar  rise, 
Stain  all  my  sonl,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee. 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me: 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear. 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear.  370 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance 

roll. 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul, 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to 

flight. 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my 

sight: 
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In  seas    of  flame   my  planging   seal    is 

drown'd, 
While  altars  blase,  and  angels    tremble 

round. 
While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I 

lie, 
Kind  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my 

eye, 
While  praying,  trembling,  in  the  dust  I  roll, 
And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul: 
Come,  if  thou  dar'st,  all  charming  as  thou 

art!  28c 

Oppose   thyself   to    Heay'n;    dispute  my 

heart; 
Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding 

eyes 
Blot  ont  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows  and 

tliose  tears, 
Take    back    my  fruitless    penitence    and 

prayers; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest 

abode: 
Assist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my 

God! 
No,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  pole; 
Rise  Alps  between  us !  and  whole  oceans 

roll  1  190 

Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of 

me. 
Nor  share  one  pane  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  oaths  I  quit,  thy  memory  resign; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  bate  whatever  was 

mine. 
Fair  eyes,  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I 

view). 
Long  lov'd,  ador'd  ideas,  all  adien  ! 
O  Grace  serene  I  O  Virtue  heav'uly  fair  ! 
Divine  Oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  I 
Fresh  blooming  Hope,  gay  daughter  of  the 

sky! 
And  Faith,  our  early  immortality  !  300 

Enter  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest; 
Receive,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest  I 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the 

dead. 
In  each  low  wind  roethinks  a  spirit  calls, 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watch'd  the  dying  lamps  around. 
From    yonder    shrine    I  heard  a  hollow 

sonnd: 
<  Come,  sister,  come  !  (it  said,  or  seem'd  to 

say) 
Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister,  come  away; 


Onoe,  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and 

P»y'4  s" 

Love's  victim  then,  tho'  now  a  — '"***^ 

maid: 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  slera; 
Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to 

weep; 
Ev'n  superstition  loses  ev'ry  fear: 
For  God,  not  man,  absolves  oor  frailties 

here.' 
I  come,  I  come  t  prepare  your  roseate 

bowers. 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers. 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go, 
Where  flames  refin'd  in  breasts  serapbie 

glow;  jao 

Thon,  Abelard  I  the  last  sad  offioe  pay. 
And  sm<x>th  my  passage  to  the  rttlms  of 

day: 
See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll, 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  cateh  my  flying 

soul! 
Ah,  no  —  in  sacred  vestments  mayst  thou 

stand. 
The  hallo w*d  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand. 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye. 
Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me,  to  die. 
Ah  then,  thy  once  lov'd  Eloisa  see  ! 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me.  sj* 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  rooes  fly  I 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye  I 
Till  ev'ry  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er, 
And  ev'n  my  Abelard  be  lov'd  no  more. 
O  Death,  all-eloquent  I  you  only  prove 
What  dast  we  doat  on,  when  't  is  man  we 

love. 
Then  too,  when  Fate  shall  thy  fair  frame 

destroy 
(That  cause  of  all  my  gnilt,  and  aU  my 

joy), 
In    trance    ecstatic    may    thy    pangs   be 

drown 'd, 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch 

thee  round ;  34P 

From  opening  skies  may  streaming  giories 

sbine. 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  lotra  like 

mine. 
May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapless 

name, 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame ! 
Then,  aires  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are 

o'er, 
When  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  bo 

more: 
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If  ever  chanoe  two  waud'riug  lovers  brings, 
To    Paraclete's   white    walls    and    silver 

springs. 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their 

heads, 
/Lod  drink  the   falling  tears  each  other 

sheds;  350 

Tlien  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  mov'd, 
*  0  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  lov'd  I ' 
From  the  full  choir,  when  loud  hosannas 

rise, 
And  swell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice, 
Amid  that  scene  if  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics 

lie, 


Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from 
Heav'n, 

One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  forg^v'n. 

And  sure  if  Fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 

In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine.  360 

Condemn'd  whole  yeats  in  absence  to  de- 
plore, 

And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no 
more, — 

Such  if  there  be,  who  loves  so  long,  so  well, 

Let  him  our  sad,  our  tender  story  tell; 

The  well-sung  woes  will  soothe  my  pensive 
ghost; 

He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them 
most. 


SATIRES 


[The  Satires  appeared  between  1733  and  1738.] 
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Tbia  paper  is  a  sort  of  bill  of  complaint,  begrnn 
maiiT  yean  since,  and  drawn  np  by  snatches, 
aa  the  several  occasions  offered.  I  had  no 
,  thoQK^htB  of  pablishin^  it«  till  it  pleased  some 
P«nons  of  Rank  and  Fortune  (the  authors 
of  '  YeracHi  to-  the  Imitator  of  Horace,*  and 
ot  an  *  E!pistle  to  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  a 
NoUeman  at  Hampton  Conrt  *)  to  attack,  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner,  not  onlv  ray 
Writinf^  (of  which,  being  public,  the  Piiblic 
ii  jodse),  bat  my  Person,  Morals,  and  Fam- 
ily; wnereof,  to  those  who  know  me  not,  a 
truer  information  may  be  requisite.  Being 
diyided  between  the  necessity  to  say  some- 
thing of  myself,  and  my  own  laziness  to  un- 
dertake so  awkward  a  task,  I  thought  it  the 
•hottest  way  to  put  the  last  hand  to  this 
•piitle.  If  it  have  any  thing  pleasing,  it  will 
M  that  by  which  I  am  raoet  desirous  to 
please,  the  Tmth  and  the  Sentiment ;  and  if 
say  thing  offensive,  it  will  be  only  to  those  I 
sm  least  sorry  to  offend,  tlie  vicious  or  the 
QBfpeneroos. 

Many  will  know  their  own  pictures  in  it,  there 
being  not  a  circumstance  but  what  is  true ; 
oat  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  spared  their 
aanies,  and  tbey  may  escape  being  laughed 
St  if  they  please. 

I  vonld  have  some  of  them  know  it  was  owing 
^  the  request  of  the  learned  and  candid 
Friend  to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  that  I  make 
S4it  ss  free  use  of  theirs  as  they  have  done  of 
mine.  However,  I  shall  have  this  advantage 


and  honour  on  my  side,  that  whereas,  by  their 
proceeding,  any  abuse  mavbe  directed  at  any 
naan,  no  injury  can  )X)8sibly  be  done  by  mine, 
since  a  nameless  character  can  never  be  found 
out  but  by  its  truth  and  likeness. 

P,  'Shut,  shut    the    door,  good  John!' 

fatigued,  I  said; 
*  Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I  'm   sick,  I  'm 

dead.' 
The  Dog-stnr  rasres!  nay,  't  is  pa^t  a  doubt 
All  Bedlam  or  Pnmassus  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the 

land. 
What  walls  can  g^rd  me,  or  what  shades 

can  hide? 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  thro'  my  grot  they 

glide. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  cliarg«>, 
Tliey  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the 

barge.  xo 

No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 
Ev'n    Sunday  shines   no    Sabbath-day  to 

me: 
Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man 

of  rhyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner  time. 

Is  there  a  Parson  much  bemused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  Poetess,  a  rhymino:  Peer, 
A  clerk   foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to 

cross. 
Who  pensastanza  when  he  shcnld  engross  ? 
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Is  there  who,  loek'd  from  ink  and  paper, 

BcrawU 
With  deap'mie  charcoal  round  his  darkeu'd 

walls  ?  so 

All  fly  to  Twrr'NAM,  and  ia  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me  to  keep  them  mad  or  vaiu, 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  sou  neglects  the  laws, 
Imputes  to  me  and  mj  damn'd  works  the 

cause: 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope. 
And  curses  Wit  and  Poetry,  and  Pope. 
Friend  to  my  life  (which  did  not  yon 

prolontf, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song)! 
What  Drop  or  Nostrum  can  this  plague 

remove  ? 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or 

love  ?  JO 

A  dire  dilemmal  either  way  I'm  sped; 
If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me 

dead. 
Seiz'd  Hud  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched 

II 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie. 
To  laiigli  were  want  of  goodness  and  of 

grace. 
And  to  be  g^ve  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 
I  sit  with  sad  civility,  I  read 
With  honest  anguish  and  an  n<-hing  head. 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
This  saving  counsel, '  Keep  your  piece  nine 

years.'  40 

'  Nine   years ! '  cries  he,   who,   high  in 

Drnry  lane, 
Luird  by  soft  zephyrs  thro'  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before 

Term  ends, 
Obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends  : 
'  The  piece,  you  thiuk,  is  incorrect  ?  why, 

take  it! 
I'm  all  submission:  what  you'd  have  it — 

make  it.' 
Three  things  another's  modest  wishes 

bonnd, 
*  My  friendi^hip,  and  a  Prologue,  and  ten 

pound.' 
Pitholeon  sends  to  me:  'Yon  know  his 

Grace, 
I  want  a  patron ;  ask  him  for  a  place.'       50 
Pitholeon    libell'd    me  —  '  But    here 's   a 

letter 
Informs  you.  Sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no 

better. 
Dure  you  refuse  him  ?  Cnrll  invites  to  dine. 
He  '11  write  a  Jowmalt  or  he  '11  turn  Divine.' 


BleAs  me!  a  packet.  —  'T  ia  a  stranger  sues, 
A  Virgin  Tragedy,  an  Orphan  Muse. 
If  I  dislike  it,  *  Furies,  death,  and  rage!' 
If  I  approve, '  Commeud  it  to  the  stage.' 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commis- 
sion ends,  51 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fired  that  the  honse  rejects  him,  '  'Sdeatb, 

I  '11  prmt  it, 
And  shame  the  fools — your  int'rest.  Sir, 

with  Liutui.' 
Lintot,  dull  rogue,  will  tliink  your  price  too 

much : 
'  Not,  Sir,  if  you  revise  it  and  retouch.' 
All  my  demnrs  but  double  his  attacks; 
At   last    he    whispers,   *Do,   and   we    go 

snacks.' 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door; 
'Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no 

more.' 
'TIS  sung,  when  Midas'  ears  began  to 

spring 
(Midas,  a  sacred  person  and  a  king),         70 
His  very  Minister  who  spied  them  first 
(Some  sav  his  Queen)  was  forc'd  to  apeak 

or  burst. 
And  is  not  mine,  my  friend,  a  sorer  ease. 
When  ev'ry  coxcomb  perks  Uieui  in  my 

face'? 
A,  Grood   friend,  forbear!  you   dead  in 

dangerous  things; 
I'd    never    name    Queens,  Ministers,  or 

Kings; 
Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those   let   asses 

prick, 
'Tis  nothing —  P.  Nothing!  if  they  bite 

and  kick-? 
Out  with  it,  Dunciad!  let  the  seeret  pass. 
That  secret  to  each  fool,  that  he  's  an  ass: 
The  truth  once  told  (and  wherefore  ahonid 

we  lie  ?)  8> 

The  Queen  of  Midas  slept,  and  so  may  I. 

You  think  this  cruel  ?  take  it  for  a  mle. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrua!  ronad  thee 

break, 
Tbon  unconcern 'd  canst  hear  the  mighty 

crack: 
Pit,  Box,  and  Gall'ry  in  convulsions  hnrVd, 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting 

world. 
Who  shames  a  Scribbler  ?  break  one  cob* 

web  thro'. 
He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread 

anew:  9c; 
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Destroy  his  fib,  or  sophistry  —  in  yaiot 
The  creature 's  at  his  dirty  work  again, 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs^ 
Frond  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines. 
Whom  bare  I  hurt  ?  has  Poet  yet  or  Peer 
Lost  the  arch'd   eyebrow  or    Parnassian 

sneer? 
And  has  not  CoUey  still  his  lord  and  whore  ? 
His    butchers     Henley  ?    his    freemasons 

Moore? 
Does  not  one  table  Bavins  still  admit  ? 
Still  to  one  Bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit  ?    100 
StiU  Sappho—  A,  Hold!  for  God's  sake  — 

yun'H  offend. 
No  naiues  —  be  calm  —  learn  prudence  of 

a  friend. 
I  too  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall; 
But  foes  like  these —  P.  One  flatterer's 

worse  than  all. 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  leamM  are 

It  is  tiie  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent.* 
Alas!  't  is  ten  times  worse  when  they  re- 
pent. 
One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose, 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hnndrea  foes;     no 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame 

defend, 
Aad,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend: 
This  prints  my  Letters,  that  expects  a  bribe, 
And  others   roar  aloud,   'Suoicribe,  sub- 
scribe!' 
There  are  who  to  ray  person  pay  their 
court: 
I  cough  like  Horace;  and  tho'  lean,  am 

short; 
Ammon's.  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too 

hiyh, 
Soch  Ovid's  nose,  and  'Sir!  you  have  an 

eye  — ' 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures!  make  me  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters  met  in  me. 
Sav,  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed,  lai 
'  Jnat  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head: ' 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years 
ago. 
Why  did  I  write  ?  what  sin  to  me  un- 
known 
Dipp'd  me  in  ink,  my  parents*,  or  my  own  ? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  li^'d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came: 
I  left  110  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 
Nu  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey'd:         130 


The  Muse  but  sery'd  to  ease  some  friend, 

not  wife. 

To  help  me  thro'  this  long  disease  my  life. 

To  second,  Arbuthnot  !  thy  art  and  care. 

And  teach  the  being  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

A,  But  why  then  publish  ?  P.  Granville 

the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could 

write; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early 

praise. 
And  Congreve  lov'd,  and  Swift  endured  my 

lays; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield,  read ; 
Ev'n    mitred   Rochester    would    nod    the 

head,  i^ 

And  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friend 

before) 
With  open  arms  receiv'd  one  poet  more. 
Happ^  my  studies,  when  by  lhe»e  approv'd ! 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  be- 

lov'd ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men 

and  books. 
Not  from   the  Buruets,  Oldmizons,    and 

Cookes. 
Soft  were  my  numbers;  who  could  take 

offence 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of 

seuse  ? 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
'A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream.' 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill ;  151 
I  wish'd  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still: 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret; 
I  never  answer'd;  I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them 

print, 
I  waged  no  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint. 

Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad; 
If  wrong,  I  smiled,  if  right,  I  Idss'd  the 

rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pre* 

tence, 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,   and 

sense.  160 

Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 
And  't  were  a  siu  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  these 

ribnlds. 
From  shtshinj;  Beutleys  down  to  piddling 

Tibbalds. 
Each  wight  w  ho  reads  not,  and  but  scans 

and  spells, 
Each  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables, 
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Ey'n  such  small  critics  some  regard  maj 

claim, 
Presery'd  in  Milton's  or  iu   Shakspeare's 

name. 
Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  ftirms 
Of  hiurs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or 

worms !  170 

The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor 

rare, 
But  wonder  bow  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angry:  I  excused  them  too; 
Well  miglit   they  rage,  I  gave  them  but 

their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit 't  is  not  hard  to  find; 
But  each   man's   secret   staudaid   iu   his 

mind, 
That  castiug- weight  Pride  adds  to  empti- 
ness, 
This,  who  can  gratify  ?  for  who  can  guess? 
The  bard  wliom  pilfer'd  pastoraln  renown, 
Who    turtis   a   Persiau    tale    for    hiilf-a- 

crovin,  j8o 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 
And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight 

lines  a  year; 
He  who  still  wanting,  tho'  he  lives  on  theft, 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing 

left; 
And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense, 

leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a 

meaning: 
And  he  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad, 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad: 
All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate, 
And  own'd  that  nine  such  poets  made  a 

Tate.  190 

How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar, 

and  chafe  t 
And  swear  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 
Peace  to  all  such  I   but  were  there  one 

whose  fires 
True  Genius   kindles,  and  fair  Fame  in- 
spires, 
BlessM  with  each  taleut  and  each  art  to 

please, 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with 

ease; 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the 

throne ; 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous 

eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to 

rise; 
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Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  cinl 

leer. 
And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  tc 

sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame  or  to  commend, 
A  tim'rous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  ev'n  fools;  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  Senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause:     an 
While  Wits  and  Templars  ev'ry  sentence 

raise. 

And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise  — 

Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

What  tho'  ray  name  stuod  rubric  ou  the 

walls, 
Or  plaster 'd  posts,  with  claps,  in  capitals  ? 
Or  smoking  forth,  a  hundred  hawkers  load. 
On  wiugs  of  winds  came  flying  all  abroad  ? 
I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that 

write; 
I  kept,  like  Asian  Monarchs,  from  their 

sight:  230 

Poems  I  heeded  (now  berhymed  so  long) 
No  more  than  thou,  great  George  1  a  birth- 
day song. 
I  ne'er  with  Wits  or  Witlings  pass*d  my 

days 
To  spread  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise ; 
Nor  like  a  puppy  daggled  thro'  the  town 
To  fetch  and  carry  smg-songnp  and  down; 
Nor  at  rehearsals  sweat,  and  moath*d,  and 

cried, 

With  handkerchief  and  orange  at  my  side; 
But  sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate. 
To  Bufo  left  tlie  wliole  Castalian  state,  xje 

Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill 
Sat  full-blown  Bufo,  puflfd  by  ev'ry  qmll: 
Fed  with  soft  dedication  aU  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  soog. 
His  library  (where  busts  of  poets  dead. 
And  a  true  Pindar  stood  without  a  head) 
Receiv'({  of  Wits  an  nndistingfuisb'd  race. 
Who  first  his  judgment  ask'd,  and  then  a 

placer 
Much  they  extoU'd  his  pictares,  much  his 

seat. 
And  flatter'd  ev'ry  day,  and  some  day* 

eat:  249 

Till  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  da\-s, 
He  paid  some  bards  with  port,  and  some 

with  praise; 
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To  some  a  dry  Tehearsal  was  aflsifpi'd. 
And  others  (harder  still)  he  paid  in  kind. 
Diyden  alone  (what  wonder?)  came  not 

nigh; 
Dryden  alone  escaped  this  judging  eye: 
Bat  still  the  great  have  kindness,  in  re- 
serve; 
He  help'd  to  bnry  whom    he  help'd  to 

starve. 
llsj  some  choice  patron  bless  each  gray 

goose  quill ! 
Hay  eveiy  Bavius  have  his  Bufo  still  I    250 
So  when  a  statesman  wants  a  day's  de- 
fence, 
Or  Envy  holds  a  whole  week's  war  with 

Sense, 
Or  simple  Pride  for  flatt'ry  makes  de- 
mands, 
Msj  dnnee  by  dunce  be  whistled  off  my 

hands! 
Bleis'd  be  the  great  t  for  those  they  take 

away. 
And  those  they  left  me  —  for  they  left  me 

Gay; 
Left  me  to  see  neglected  Genius  bloom, 
Neglected  die,  and  tell  it  on  his  tomb: 
Of  all  thy  blameless  life  the  sole  return 
My  Veise,  aud  Queensb'ry  weeping  o'er 
thy  urn !  260 

Oh  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too 
(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do)  ! 
Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease, 
And  see  what  friends,  and  read  what  books 

I  please; 
Above  a  ratrun,  tho'  I  condescend 
Sometimes  to  chII  a  minister  my  Friend. 
I  was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  affairs ; 
1  {Ay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head, 
Kor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead.      370 
Why  am  I  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the 
light  ? 
fieav'ns  I  was  I  bom  for  nothing  but  to 

write? 
Has  life  no  joys  for  me  ?  or  (to  be  grave) 
Have  I  no  friend   to  serve,   no  soul  to 

save? 
'I  found  him  close  with  Swift '— <  Indeed  ? 

no  doubt 
(Cries  prating  Balbus)  something  will  come 

out.* 
'TIS  all  io  vain,  deny  it  as  I  will; 
'No,  sQch  a  genius  never  can  lie  still: ' 
;^  then  for  mine  obligingly  mistakes    379 
The  first  lampoon  Sir  Will  or  Bubo  makes. 


Poor  guiltless  I !  and  can  I  choose  but 

smile. 
When   ev'ry  coxcomb  knows   me  by  my 

style  ? 
Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it 

How, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my 

foe, 
Give  Vit'tiie  scandal.  Innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear ! 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's 

peace, 
Insults  fall'n  Worth,  or  Beauty  in  distress, 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  Slauder  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out;    390 
That  fop  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's 

name,  , 
Yet    absent,  wounds   an  author's  honest 

fame; 
Who  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve, 
And  sbow  the  sense  of  it  witliout  the  love  ; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  injured,  to  defend; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you 

say. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray; 
Who  to  the  Dean   and  Silver  Bell  can 

swear,  399 

And  sees  at  Caiionn  what  was  never  there; 
Who  reads  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Make  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie: 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread, 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his 

stead. 
Let  Sporus  tremble — A.  What?  that 

thing  of  silk, 
Sporus,  that  mere   white   curd    of  Ass's 

milk  ? 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel  ? 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ? 
P.  Yet  let  me  fiap  this  bug  with  gilded 

wings. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and 

stings ;  310 

Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 
Yet  Wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  Beauty  ne'er  en^ 

joys; 

So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the 

way, 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  be  speaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet 

sqneaiks. 
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Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad, 
Half    froth,    half    Teuoniy    spits    himself 
abroad,  s^ 

In  pmis,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhjmes,  or  blasphem- 


ies; 


His  wit  all  see-saw  between  that  and  this, 
Now  high,  uow  low,  now  master  up,  now 

uiiss, 
And  he  himself  one  vile  Antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing !  that  acting  either  part, 
llie  tritiiug  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart; 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatt'rer  at  the  board, 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  uow  struts  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  ex- 

prest,  330 

A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest; 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  Parts  that  none 

will  trust, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  Pride  that  licks 

the  dust. 
Not  Fortune's  worshipper,  nor  Fashion's 

fool, 
Not  Lucre's  madman,  nor  Ambition's  tool. 
Not  proud    nor    servile;  —  be  one  poet's 

praise. 
That  if  he  pleas'd,  he  pleas'd  by  manly  ways: 
That    flatt'ry   ev'n   to    Kings,   he   held  a 

shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the 

same;  3S9 

That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wander'd  long. 
But  stoop'd   to  truth,  and   moralized  Iuib 

song; 
That  not  for  Fame,  hut  Virtue's  better  end, 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend, 
The  damning  critic,  half  approving  wit, 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit; 
I.iaiigh'd  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had, 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the 

msd; 
*  The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his 

head, 
The  blow  nufelt,  the  tear  he  never  shed;  349 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown, 
Th'  imputed  trash  and  dulness  not  his  own; 
The  morals  blackeu'd  when   the  writings 

'scape. 
The  libeird  person,  and  the  pictured  shape; 
Abuse  on  all  he  lov'd,  or  lov  d  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead ; 
The  whisper,  that,  to  greatness  still  too 

near, 
Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  Sov'reion's 

ear  — 


Welcome  for  thee,  fur  Virtael  all  the 

past: 
For  thee,  fair  Virtael  welcome  err^n  the 

ksti 
A,  But  why  iuBolt  the  poor?  alEront  the 

great?  360 

P.  A  knave 's  a  knave  to  me  in  er'ry  state ; 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  snooeed  or  fail, 
Sporus  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail; 
A  hireling  scribbler,  or  a  hireliue  peer. 
Knight  ox  the  post  corrupt,  or  of  the  shire; 
If  ou  a  Pillory,  or  near  a  Throne, 
He  gain  his  prince's  ear,  or  lose  his  own. 
Yet  soft  uy  nature,  more  a  dupe  than 

wit, 
Sappho  can  tell  you  how  this  man  was  bit: 
This  dreaded  Satirist  Dennis  will  confess 
Foe   to  his   pride,  but  friend  to   bis  dis- 
tress: 37X 
So  humble,   he  has  knoek'd  at  Tibbald's 

door, 
HaM  drunk  with  Gibber,  nay,  has  rbymed 

for  Moore. 
Full  ten  years  slander'd,  did  he  once  reply  ? 
Three  thousand  snns  went  down  on  nel- 

sted's  lie. 
To  please  a  mistress  one  aspers'd  hia  life; 
He  lash'd  him  not,  but  let  her  be  bis  wife: 
Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-street  on  bis 

quill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  pleased,  except  bis 

will;  3;^ 

Let  the  two  Cnrlls  of  town  and  court  abase 
His  father,  mother,  body,  soul,  and  mnse: 
Yet  why  ?  that  father  held  it  for  a  nile. 
It  was  a  sin  to  call  our  neighbour  fool; 
That  hnrmless  mother  thought  no  wife  a 

whore: 
Hear  this,  and  ^are  bis  family,  James 

Moore  I 
Unspotted  names,  and  memorable  long. 
If  tliere  be  force  in  Virtue,  or  in  Song. 
Of  gentle  blood  (part  shed  in  bonoar's 

cause. 
While  yet  in  Britain  honour  bad  applanse) 
Each  parent  sprung  —  A.  What  fortune, 

pray?— 
P.  Their  own ;  j^e 

And   better    got  than   Bestia's  from  the 

throne. 
Bom  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife. 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wife. 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage. 
The  good  man  walk'd  iunoxioos  ibro*  his 

age. 
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No  eoarts  he  aaw,  no  suitti  would  ever  try, 
Kor  dared  an  oatii,  nor  hazarded  a  lie. 
Ualeaxn'd,  he  knew  no  scboubnan's  subtle 

art, 
No  language  but  the  languag^e  of  the  heart. 
By  Nature  honest,  by  Experience  wise,  400 
Healthy  by  Temp'rauce  and  by  Exercise; 
IIu  life,  tho'  long,  to  sickness  pass'd  un- 
known, 
Hii  death  was  instant  and  without  a  groan. 
0  gnut  me  thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die  I 
Who  sprung  from  kings  shall  know  less 
joy  than  I. 
0  friend!  may  each  domestic  bliss  be 
thine ! 
Be  no  niipleasin^  melancholy  m^ne: 
Me,  let  the  tender  ofiBce  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  Age,         409 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  Mother's  breath, 
Make  Laiunior  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed 

of  Death; 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  a  wUle  one  parent  from  the 

sky! 
On  cares  like  these  if  length  of  days  at- 
tend. 
May  HeaT*n,  to  bless  those  days,  preserve 

my  friend ! 
F^esenre  hiiu  social,  cheerful,  and  serene, 
And  just  as    rich  as  when  he   served   a 
Queen. 
A.  Whether  that  blessing  be  denied  or 

Thu  far  was  right ;  —  the  rest  belongs  to 
Heav'n. 


THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    OF    THE 
SECOND  BOOK  OF  HORACE 

Tlie  idantifieation  of  Augustus  with  Geor^ 
IL  makes  it  neceflsary  to  take  much  of  tms 
puem  ironieally.  George  II.,  since  his  accession 
tm  yean  before  this  was  written  (1737),  had 
^wn  absolote  indifference  to  the  literature  of 
Borland.  The  critical  portions  of  the  satire  un- 
doabtedly  present  Pope's  real  judgment  of  con- 
tempoiary  literature. 

ADVKRTISBMSNT 

TIm  r^eetions  of  Horace,  and  the  judgments 
pseeed  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustus,  seemed  so 
■•M unable  to  the  nresent  times,  that  I  conld 
Sot  kelp  implying  tnem  to  the  use  of  my  own 
eoantry.  The  author  thought  them  considerable 
flBongb  to  address  them  to  his  prince,  whom  he 
psiats  with  all  the  great  and  good  qanlities  of 
s  moanrsh  vpon  whom  the  Romans  depended 


for  the  increase  of  an  absolute  Empire ;  but  to 
make  the  poem  entirely  English,  I  was  willing 
to  add  one  or  two  of  those  which  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  a  Free  People,  and  are  more 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  our  neighbours. 

This  epistle  will  show  the  learned  world  to 
hare  fallen  into  two  mistakes :  one.  that  Au- 
gustus was  a  Patron  of  poets  in  general;  whereas 
he  not  only  prohibited  all  but  the  best  writers 
to  name  him,  but  recommended  that  care  even 
to  the  civil  magistrate ;  Admonthat  pratorts^  ne 
patererUtar  nomen  suum  obsol^fieriy  &c.;  the  other, 
that  this  piece  was  on]y  a  general  Discourse  of 
Poetry ;  whereas  it  was  an  Apology  for  the 
Poets,  in  order  to  render  Augustus  more  their 
patron.  Horace  here  pleads  the  cause  of  hts 
contemporaries ;  first,  against  the  Taste  of  the 
town,  whose  humoar  it  was  to  magnify  the  au- 
thors of  the  preceding  age ;  secondly,  against 
the  Court  and  Nobility,  who  encouraged  only 
the  writers  for  the  Theatre ;  and,  lastly,  against 
the  Emperor  himself,  who  had  conceived  them 
of  little  use  to  the  GUivernment.  He  shows  (by  a 
view  of  the  progress  of  Learning,  and  the  change 
of  Taste  amon^r  the  Romans)  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Pohte  Arts  of  Greece  had  given  the 
writers  of  his  time  great  advantages  over  their 
predecessors ;  that  tneir  Morals  were  much  im- 
proved, and  the  license  of  those  ancient  poets 
restrained ;  that  Satire  and  Comedy  were  be- 
come more  just  and  usef  al ;  that  whatever  ez- 
Ixavagancies  were  left  on  the  stage  were  owing 
to  the  ill  taste  of  the  nobility ;  that  poets,  under 
due  r^ilations,  were  in  many  respects  useful 
to  the  state;  and  concludes,  that  it  was  upon 
them  the  Emperor  himself  must  depend  for  his 
Fame  with  posterity. 

We  may  further  learn  from  this  Elpistle,  that 
Horace  made  his  court  to  this  great  Prince,  by 
writing^  with  a  decent  freedom  toward  him. 
with  a  just  contempt  of  his  low  flatterers,  and 
with  a  manly  regard  to  his  own  character. 

TO  AUGUSTUS 

While  you,  great  Patron  of  Mankind ! 

sustain 
The  balanced  world,  and  open  all  the  main  ; 
Your  country,  chief,  in  Arms  abroad  de- 
fend. 
At    home  with  Morals,  Arts,  and  Laws 

amend ; 
How  shall  the  Muse,  from  such  a  monarch, 

steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  public  weal  ? 
Edward  and   Henry,  now  the  boast  of 
Fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name. 
After  a  life  of  gen'rous  toils  endured,  — 
The  Gaul  subdued,  or  property  secured,   lo 
Ambition  humbled,  mightv  cities  stomfd. 
Or  laws   established,  and   the   world   re- 
formed — 
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Closed  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh,  to 

find 
Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  hase  Mankind  I 
All  human  Virtue,  to  its  latest  breath, 
Finds  £nvj  never  conquer'd  but  by  Death. 
The  great  Alcides,  ev'ry  labour  past, 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  last : 
Sure  fate  of  al],  beneath  whose  risiug  ray 
Each  star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away  !    20 
Oppressed  we  feel  the  beam  directly  beat ; 
Those  suns  of  glory  please  not  till  they  set. 
To  thee  the  World  its  present  homage 

pays, 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise  : 
Great  friend  of  Liberty !  in  Kin<rs  a  name 
Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  ; 
Whose  word  is  truth,  as  sacred  and  revered 
As  Heav'n's  own  oracles  from  altars  heard. 
Wonder  of  Kings  I   like  whom  to  mortal 

eyes 
None  e'er  has  lisen,  and  none  e'er  shall 

rise.  30 

Just  in  one  instance,  be  it  yet  confest 
Your  people,  sir,  are  partial  in  the  rest ; 
Foes  to  all  living  worth  except  your  own. 
And  advocates  for  folly  dead  and  gone. 
Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow 

old; 
It  is  the  Rust  we  value,  not  the  Gold. 
Chaucer's  worst  ribaldry  is  leam'd  by  rote, 
And  beastly  Skelton  heads  of  houses  quote; 
One  likes  no  language  but  the  Faery  Queen; 
A  Scot  will  fight  for  Christ's  Kirk  o'  the 

Green ;  40 

And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civil. 
He  swears  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  Devil. 
Tho'  justly  Greece  her  eldest  sons  admires. 
Why  should  not  we  be  wiser  than  our  sires  ? 
In  every  public  virtue  we  excel, 
We  bmld,  we  paint,  we  sing,  we  dance,  as 

well ; 
And  learned  Athens  to  our  art  must  stoop, 
Could  she  behold  us  tumbling  thro'  a  hoop. 
If  time  improve  our  Wit  as  well  as  Wine, 
Say  at  what  ag^  a  poet  g^rows  divine  ?      50 
Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  account  him  so 
Who  died,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 
End  all  dispute :  and  fix  the  year  precise 
When  British  bards  begin  t'  immortalize  ? 
<  Who  lasts  a  century  can  have  no  flaw ; 
I  hold  that  Wit  a  classic,  good  in  law.' 
Suppose  he  wants  a  year,  will  you  com- 
pound? 
And  shall  we  deem  him  ancient,  right,  and 

sound, 


Or  danm  to  all  eternity  at  onoe 
At  ninety-nine  a  modem  and  a  dunce  ?    ^ 
*  We  shall  not  quarrel  for  a  year  or  two ; 
By  courtesy  of  England  he  may  do.' 
Then  b}'  the  rule  that  made  the  horsetail 

bare, 
I  pluck  out  year  by  year,  as  hair  by  hair, 
And  melt  down  Ancients  like  a  heap  of 

snuw, 
While    you,  to  measure  merits,  look  a 

Stowe, 
And  estimating  authors  by  the  year, 
Bestow  a  garland  only  ou  a  bier. 

Shakespeare  (whom  you  and  eyery  plaj' 

house  bill 
Style  the  divine  1  the  matchless  t  what  you 

will)  p 

For  Gain,  not  Glory,   wing'd   his  roTin^ 

flight. 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 
Ben,  old  and  poor,  as  little  seeni'd  tu  heed 
The  life  to  come  in  every  poet's  creed. 
Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?  if  he  pleasefiTet 
His  Moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  W^ii: 
For«;ot  his  Epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art. 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart 
'Yet  surely,  surely  these  were  famous 

men  f 
What  boy  but  hears  the  sayings  of  old  Ben  ? 
In  all  debates  where  Critics  bear  a  part,  Si 
Not  one  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Jonson's 

Art, 
Of  Shakespeare's  Nature,  and  of  Cowley  i 

Wit; 
How  Beaumont's  judgment  check'd  what 

Fletcher  writ; 
How  Shad  well  hasty,  Wycherley  was  slov; 
But  for  the  passions.  Southern  sure,  anl 

Rowe  I 
These,  only   these,  support  the  crowded 

stage, 
From  eldest  Heywood  down  to  Cibber*s 

age.' 
All  this  may  be;  the  People's  voice  is  odd; 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God.        93 
To  Gammer  Gurton  if  it  give  the  bays, 
And  yet  deny  the  Careless  Husband  praise, 
Or  say  our  fathers  never  broke  a  rule; 
Why  then,  I  say,  the  Public  is  a  fool. 
But  let  them  own  that  greater  faults  than 


we 


They  had,  and  greater  virtues,  1 11  agree. 
Spenser  himself  affects  the  obsolete, 
And  Sidney's  verse  halts  ill   on  Romtf 
feet; 
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Miltou*s  strong  pinion  now  not  Heav'u  can 

bound. 
Now,  serpeut-like,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the 

^onnd.  100 

In  quibbles  Angel  and  Archangel  join. 
And  God  the  father  turns  a  Suhool-divine. 
Not  that  I  'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book, 
Like  skiahing  Bentley  with  his  desp'rate 

hook; 
Or  damn  all  Shakespeare,  like  th*  affected 

fool 
At  Courty  who  hates  whate'er  he  read  at 

School. 
Bnt  for  the  Wits  of  either  Charles's  days. 
The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote   with 


Sprat,  Carew,  Sedley,  and  a  hundred  more 
(Like    twinkling    stars    the    Miscellanies 

o'er),  110 

One  simile  that  solitary  shines 
In  the  dry  Desert  of  a  thousand  lines, 
Or  lengthened  thought,  that  gleams  thro' 

many  a  page, 
Has  sanctified  whole  poems  for  an  age. 
I  lose  ray  patience,  and  I  own  it  too, 
When  works  are  censured  not  as  iMid,  but 

new; 
While,  if  our  elders  break  all  Reason's  laws, 
These  fools  demand  not  pardon,  but  ap- 

|dause. 
On  Avon's  bank,  where  flowers  eternal 

blow. 
If  I  but  ask  if  any  weed  can  grow,  uo 

One  trafic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride. 
Which  Setterton's  grave  action  dignified. 
Or  well  -  mouthed  Booth   with  empliasis 

proclaims, 
(Tho'  but  perhaps  a  muster-roll  of  names), 
How  will  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage, 
And  swear  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's 

age ! 
Yon  'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former 

reign. 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain. 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  father 

skiU, 
And  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so 

stilL  130 

He  who,  to  seem  more  deep  than  you  or  I, 
Extols  old  hards,  or  Merlin's  prophecy, 
Mistake  him  not;  he  envies,  not  admires. 
And  to  debase  the  sons  exalts  the  sires. 
Had  ancient  times  conspired  to  disallow 
W^hat  then  was  new,  what  had  been  ancient 

now? 


Or  what  remain'd,  so  worthy  to  be  read 

By  learned  critics  of  the  mighty  dead  ? 
In  days  of  ease,  when  now  the  weary 
sword 

Was  sheath'd,  and  luxury  with  Charles  re- 
stored, 140 

In  every  taste  of  foreign  courts  improv'd, 

<  All  by  the  King's  example  liv'dand  lov'd,' 

Then  peers  grew  proud  in  horsemanship 
t'  excel; 

Newmarket's  glory  rose,  as  Britain's  fell ; 

The  soldier  breathed    the  gallantries  of 
France, 

And  ev'ry  flowery  Conrtier  writ  Romance. 

Then  marble,  soften'd  into  life,  grew  warm. 

And  yielding  metal  flowed  to  human  form; 

Lely  on  animated  canvas  stole 

The  sleepy  eye,  that  spoke   the  melting 

soul.  15a 

No  wonder  then,  when  all  was  love  and 

sport. 
The   willing    Muses    were    debauch'd    at 

court; 
On  each  enervate  string  they  taught  the 

note 
To  pant,  or  tremble  thro' a  Eunuch's  throat. 
But  Britain,  changeful  a<4  a  child  at  play, 
Now  calls  in  prinres,  and  now  turns  away. 
Now  Whig,  now  Tory,  what  we  loved  we 

hate; 
Now  all  for  Pleasure,  now  for  Church  and 

State; 
Now  for  Prerogatives,  and  now  for  laws; 
Effects  unhappy,  from  a  noble  cause.       160 
Time   was,  a  sober  Englishman  would 

knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock; 
Instruct  his  familv  in  ev'ry  rule, 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  son  to 

school. 
To  worship  like  his  fathers  was  his  care; 
To  teach  their  frugal  virtues  to  his  heir; 
To  prove  that  Luxury  could  never  hold, 
And  place  on  good  security  his  gold. 
Now  times  are  changed,  and  one  poetic  itch 
Has  seized  the  Court  and  City,  Poor  and 

Rich;  170 

Sons,  sires,  and  grandsires,  all  will  wear 

the  hays; 
Our  wives  read  Milton,  and  our  daughters 

plays; 
To  theatres  and  to  rehearsals  throng, 
And  all  our  grace  at  table  is  a  song. 
I,  who  so  oft  renounce  the  Muses,  lie: 
Not  **'s  self  e'er  tells  more  fibs  than  I. 
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When  sick  of  Muse,  our  follies  we  deplore, 
Aud  promise  our  best  frienda  to  rbyuie  iio 

more, 
We  wake  uezt  morning  iu  a  nig^ng  fit, 
And  call  for  pen  and  ink  to  show  uur  wit. 
Ue  st*rTed  a  'prenticesbip  who  sets  up 

shop;  i8i 

Ward  tried  on  puppies  and  the  poor  his 

drop; 
Ev'n    Radcliff's    doctors    travel    first    to 

France, 
Nor  dare  to  practise  till  they  've  leam'd  to 

dance. 
Who  builds  a  bridge  that  never  drove  a 

pile? 
(Shoula  Ripley  venture,  all  the  world  would 

smile), 
But  those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who 

can. 
All  rhyme,  aud  scrawl,  and  scribble,  to  a 

man. 
Yet,  Sir,  reflect;  the    mischief   is  not 

great; 
These  madmen  never  hurt  the  Church  or 

State:  190 

Sometimes  the  folly  benefits  mankind. 
And  rarely  av'rice  taints  the  tuneful  mind. 
Allow  him  but  his  play  tiling  of  a  Pen, 
He  ne'er  rebels,  or  plots,  like  other  men: 
Flight  of  cashiers,  or  mobs,  he'll   never 

mind, 
And  knows  no  losses  while  the  Muse  is 

kind. 
To  cheat  a  friend  or  ward,  he  leaves  to 

Peter; 
The  good  man  heaps  up  nothing  but  mere 

metre, 
Enjoys  his  Garden  and  his  Book  in  qt-iet; 
And  then  — a  perfect  hermit  in  his  diet.  200 

Of  little  use  the  man  you  may  suppose 
Who  says  in  verse   what  others   say  in 

prose; 
Yet  let  me  show  a  Poet 's  of  some     eight. 
And  (tho'  no  soldier)  useful  to  tl^   State. 
What  will  a  child  learn  sooner  than  a  song  ? 
What  better  teach  a  foreigner  the  tongue  — 
What 's  long  or  short,  each  accent  where 

to  place. 
And  speak  in  public  with  some  sort  of 

grace? 
I  scarce  can  think  him   such  a  worthless 

thing,  309 

Unless  he  praise  some  monster  of  a  King; 
Or  virtue  or  religion  turn  to  sport, 
To  please  a  lewd  or  unbelieving  Court. 


Unhappy  Dr^denl  —  In  all  Charles's  days 
Rosconunon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays; 
And  in  our  own   (excuse    some    oourtlr 

stains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison  remains. 
He  from  the  taste  obscene   reclaims  our 

youth. 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  Tratli, 
Forms  the  soft   bosom  with  the  gentlest 

Art,  219 

And  pours  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart. 
Let  Ireland  tell  how  wit  upheld  tier  cause. 
Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her  laws; 
And  leave  on  Swift  this  grateful  verse  ei.- 

graved, 
'  The  rights  a  Court  attacked,  a  Poet  saved' 
Behold  the  hand  that  wrought  a  Natioa*s 

cure, 
Stretch'd  to  relieve  the  idiot  and  the  poor; 
Proud  vice  to  brand,  or  injured  worth  adorn, 
And  stretch  the  ray  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
Not  but  there  are,  who  merit  other  palms; 
Hopkins  and  Sternhold  glad  the  heart  with 

psalms;  330 

The  boys  and  girls  whom  charity  maiD- 

tains 
Implore  your  help  in  these  pathetic  stnins: 
How   could   Devotion  touch  the  country 

pews 
Unless  the  Gods  bestow'd  a  proper  Muse  ? 
Verse  cheers  their  leisure,   verse  assists 

their  work. 
Verse  prays  for  peace,  or  sings  down  pope 

and  Turk. 
The    sUeiiced    preacher    yields  to  potent 

stiain. 
And  feels  that  Grace  his  prayer  besought 

in  vain; 
The  blessing  thrills  thro'  all  the  laboring 

throng, 
And  Heav'n  is  won  by  violence  of  song.  340 

Our  rural  ancestors,  with  little  blest. 
Patient  of  labour  when  the  end  was  rest, 
Indulged  the  day  tliat  housed  their  Mnnnal 

g^in 
With  feasts,  and  o£f*rings,  and  a  thankful 

strain. 
The  joy  their  wives,  their  sons,  and  ser- 
vants share. 
Ease  of  their  toil,  and  partners  of  their 

care: 
The  Laugh,  the  Jest,  attendants  <m  the 

bowl, 
SmoothM  ev*ry  brow,  and  opened    ev*rj 

soul: 
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With  growing  yean  the  pleasing  license 

grew, 
And  taunts  alternate  innocently  flew.       150 
Hut  Times  corrupt,  and  Nature,  ill  inclin'd, 
Prodnced  the  point  that  left  a  sting  be- 
hind; 
Till  friend  with  friend,   and  families  at 

strife. 
Triumphant  malice  raged  thro'  private  life. 
Who  felt  the  wrong,  or  fear'd  it,  took  th' 

alarm. 
Appealed  to  law,  and  Jnstioe  lent  her  arm. 
At  leugth  by  wholesome  dread  of  statutes 

Dound, 
The  poets  leam*d  to  please,  and  not  to 

wound: 
Mcstwarp'd  to  Flatt'ry's  side;  but  some, 

more  nice, 
Fnaerv'd  the  freedom,  and  forbore  the 

vice.  360 

Henee  Satire  rose,  that  just  the  medium  hit, 
Aud  hejils  with  morals  what  it  hurts  with 

wit. 
We  eonqner*d  France,  but  felt  our  captive's 

cnarm% 
Her  arts  victorious    triumph'd    o'er    our 

arms; 
Britain  to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe, 
Wit  grew  polite,  and  numbers  leam'd  to 

flow. 
Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught ' 

to  join 
The  Tanrine  verse,  the  full  resounding 

The  hog  majestic  march,  and  energy  di- 

vme: 

Tho'  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein  370 
And  Bplay-foot  verse  remain'd,  and  will  re- 


Late>  very  late,  oorreetness  grew  our  care, 
When  the  tired  nation  breathed  from  civil 


war. 


Exsct  Racine  and  Comeille's  noble  fire 
Show'd  US  that  France  had  something  to 

admire. 
Not  but  the  tragic  spirit  was  our  own. 
And  full  in  Shakespeare,  ftur  in  Otway, 

shone; 
But  Otway  &ird  to  polish  or  refine. 
And  fluent  Shakespeare  scarce  effaced  a. 

line, 
£v*n  copious  Diyden  wanted,  or  forgot.  280 
The  last  and  gr**ate8t  art  —  the  art  to  blot. 

Some  doubt  if  i^ual  pain.^  or  equal  fire 
The  humbler  Muse  of  Comedy  require. 


But  in  kiiowu  images  of  life  I  ?uees 
The  labour  greater,  as  th'  indulgence  less. 
Observe  how  seldom  ev'n  the  best  succ^d: 
Tell  me  if  Congreve's  fools  aie  fools  in- 
deed? 
What  pert  low  dialogue  has  Farquhar  writ ! 
Uow  Van  wants  grace,  who  never  wanted 

wit: 
The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread, 
Who  fairly  puts  aU  characters  to  bed  !     291 
And  idle  Cibber,  how  be  breaks  the  laws, 
To  make  poor  Pinkey  eat  with  vast  ap- 

pLiuse ! 
But  fill  their  purse,  our  poet's   work  is 

(lone, 
Alike  to  them  by  pathos  or  by  pun. 

O  youl  whom  Vanity's  light  bark  con- 
veys 
On  Fame's  mad  voyage  by  the  wind  of 

praise, 
With  what  a  shifting  gale  your  course  yoa 

ply. 

For  ever  sunk  too  low,  or  borne  too  high. 
Who  pants  for^lory  finds  but  short  repose; 
A   breath   revives  hiui,  or  a  breath  o'er- 

thi'ows.  301 

Farewell  the  Stage!  if  just  as  thrives  the 

play 
The  silly  bard  grows  fat  or  falls  away. 

There  still  remains,  to  mortify  a  Wit, 
The  many-headed  monster  of  the  pit; 
A    senseless,    worthless,   and    unhouour'd 

crowd, 
Who,    to    disturb    their    betters,   mighty 

proud, 
Clatt'ring  their  sticks  before  ten  lines  are 

spoke. 
Call  for  the  Faroe,  the  Bear,  or  the  Bia»ck- 

joke.  ;o9 

What  dear  delight  to  Britons  faroe  affords! 

Ever  the  taste  of  Moba,  but  now  <»f  Lorda: 

(Taste !  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 

From  heads  to  ears,  and  uow  from  ears  to 
eves  ) 

The  play  stands  still;  damn  action  and  dis- 
course! 

Back  fly  the  scenes,  and  enter  foot  and 
horse; 

Pageants  on  pageants,  in  long  order  drawn. 

Peers,  heralds,  bishops,  ermine,  gold,  and 
lawn ; 

The  Champion  too!  and,  to  complete  the 
jest, 

Old  Edward's  armour  beams  on  Cibber's 
breast.  319 
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With  laughter  siiire  Demooritus  had  died. 
Had  he  beheld  an  audience  gape  so  wide. 
I  jet  Lear  or  elephant  be  e'er  so  wiiite, 
The  people  sure,  the  people  are  the  sight  t 
Ah,  luckless  Poet !  stretch  thy  lung^  and 

roar, 
That  bear  or  elephant  shall  heed  thee  more; 
While  all  its  throats  the  gallery  extends, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  pit  ascends! 
Loud  as  the  wolves  on  Orcas'  stormy  steep 
Howl  to  tiie  roarings  of  the  northern  deep, 
Such   is  the   shout,   the   long  applauding 
note,  330 

At  Quill's  high  plume,  or  Oldfield's  petti- 
coat; 
Or  when  from  conrt  a  birthday  suit  be- 
stowed, 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
Booth  enters  —  hark  1  the  universnl  peal  I 
*  But  has  he  spoken  ? '  —  Not  a  syllable. 
'  What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  peo- 
ple stare  ?  * 
Cato's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  laek- 
er'd  chair. 
Yes,  lest  you  think  I  raUy  more  than 
teach. 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach. 
Let  uie  for  once   presume  t'  instruct  the 
times,  340 

To  know  the  Poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes: 
'Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  tliousand 

pains. 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he 

feigns. 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 
With  pity  and  with  terror  tenr  my  heart, 
And  snatch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  thro'  the 

nir. 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and 
where. 
But  not  this  part  of  the  poetic  state 
Alone  deserves  the  favour  of  the  great. 
Think  of  those   authors.  Sir,  who  would 
rely  350 

More  on  a  reader's  senne  than  gazer's  eye. 
Or  who  shall  wander  where  the  Muses  sing  ? 
Who  climb  their  mountaui,  or  who  taste 

their  spring? 
How  shall  we  fill  a  library  with  Wit, 
When  Merlin's  Cave  is  half  unfurnished 
yet  ? 
My  liege  I  why  writers  little  chum  your 
thought 
I  guess,  and,  with  their  leaye,  will  tell  the 
fault. 


We  Poets  are  (upon  a  poet's  word) 
Of  all  mankind  the  creatures  most  absunl: 
The  season  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go, 
To  sing,  or  cease  U*  sing,  we  never  know; 
And  if  we  will  recite  nine  hours  in  ten,  ^ 
You  lose    your   p;itieuce   just  Lke   other 

men. 
Then,  too,  we  hurt  ourselves  when,  to  de- 

fend 
A  single  verse,  we  quarrel  with  a  friend; 
Repeat,  imask'd ;  lament,  the  wit's  too  fioe 
For  vulgar  eyes,  and  point  out  every  line: 
But  most  when  straining  with  too  weak  a 

wing 
We  needs  will  write  epistles  to  the  King ; 
And  from  the  moment  we  oblige  the  town, 
Expect  a  Place  or  Pension  froui  the  Crown; 
Or  dubb'd  historians  by  express  command, 
T'  enrol  your  triumphs  o'er  the  seas  and 

Und,  573 

Be  call'd  to  Court  to  plan  some  work  di- 
vine. 
As  once  for  Louis,  Boileau  and  Racine. 
Yet  think,  great  Sir  I  (so  many  virtues 

shown) 
Ah  I  think  what  poet  best  may  make  them 

known ; 
Or  choose  at  least  some  minister  of  grace, 
Fit  to  bestow  the  Laureate's  weighty  place. 
Charles,  to  late  times  to  be  trausmittcni 

fair,  3S0 

Assign'd  his  figure  to  Bernini's  care; 
And  great  Nassau  to  Kneller's  hand  de- 
creed 
To  fix  him  graoeful  on  the  bounding  steed: 
So  well  in  paint  and  stone  they  judg'd  of 

merit; 
But  Kings   in  Wit  may  want  discerning 

spi  I  it. 
The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned 

Qnarles, 
Which   made  old  Ben  and  surlv  Dennis 

swear 
'No  Lord's  anointed,  but  a  Rosidan  bear.' 
Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief. 
The  forms  august  of  King,  or  oouquerin' 

Chief,  r 

E'er  swell'd  on  marble,  as  in  verse  ha% 

shined 
(In  polish'd  verse)  the  manners  and  the 

mind. 
O  f  could  I  mount  cm  the  Meonian  wing, 
Your  arms,  yonr  actions,  your  repose,  to 

sing! 
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What  Bens  70a  tTETers'd,  and  what  fields 

jou  fought  I 
Your  country's  peace  how  oft,  how  dearly 

bought ! 
Hov  barb'rous  rage  subsided  at  your  word, 
And  nations  wonder'd  while  they  dropp'd 

the  sword  I 
Hov,  when  yon  nodded,  o*er  the  land  and 

deep,  400 

P«ace  Ktole  her  wing,  and  wrapt  the  world 

ill  sleep, 
Till  earth's  extremes  your  mediation  own. 
And  Asia's  tyrants  tremble  at  your  throne  ! 
Bat  Yene,  alas  !  your  Majesty  disdains; 
And  I  'm  not  used  to  panegyric  strains. 
The  leal  of  fools  offends  at  any  time, 
Bat  most  of  all  the  zeal  of  fools  in  rhyme. 


Besides,  a  Fate  attends  on  all  I  write, 
That  when  I  aim  at  praise  they  say  I 

bite. 
A  Tile  eucomium  doubly  ridicules  :  410 

There  's  nothing  blackens  like  the  ink  of 

fools. 
If  true,  a  woful  likeness;  and,  if  lies, 
'  Praise  undeserv'd  is  scandal  in  disguise.' 
Well   may  he  blush  who  gives  it,  or  re* 

ceives ; 
And  when  .1  iiatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
(like  Journals,  Odes,  and  such  forgotten 

things. 
As  Ensden,  Philips,  Settle,  writ  of  Kings) 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunk,  or,  fluttering  in  a 

row. 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho. 
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ODE  TO  SIMPLICITY 

[Publ.  174T] 

O  THOU,  by  Natme  taught. 
To  breathe  her  geDuiiie  thought, 
In  numbera    warmly  pore,  and    sweetly 
strong; 
Who  first,  on  mountains  wild. 
In  Fancy,  loveliest  child. 
Thy  babe,  or  Pleasure's,  nursed  the  powers 
of  song  I 

Thou,  who,  with  hermit  heart, 

Disdain'st  the  wealth  of  art. 
And  gHuds,  and  pageant  weeds,  and  trail- 
ing pall ; 

But  cumest  a  decent  maid,  lo 

In  attic  mbe  array*H, 
O  chaste,  uuboastful  Nymph,  to  thee  I  call ! 

By  all  the  honeyM  store 

On  Hybla's  thymy  shore  ; 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  mnrmurs 
dear; 

By  her  *  whose  lovelorn  woe, 

In  evening  musings  slow, 
Soothed  sweetly  sad  Electra's  poet's  ear: 

By  old  Cephisns  deep, 

Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep,  ao 

In  warbled  wanderings,  rouud  thy  green 
retreat; 

On  whose  enamel'd  side. 

When  holy  Freedom  died, 
Ko  equal  haunt  allured  thy  future  feet. 

O  sister  meek  of  Truth, 

To  my  admiring  youth, 
Thv  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse  I 

The  flowers  that  sxveetest  breathe, 

Thongh  Beauty  cull'd  the  wreath,  29 

Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  their  order'd  hues. 

While  Rome  could  none  esteem 
But  virtue's  i>atriot  theme, 
You  loved  her  hills,  and  led  her  lanieat 
band : 

>  Tha  m^Smw,  or  nig htinfule. 


But  staid  to  sine  alone 
To  one  distinguish'd  throne  ; 
And  tum'd  thy  face,  and  fled  her  alter'd  land. 

Ko  more,  in  hall  or  bower, 

llie  Passions  own  thy  power  ; 
Love,   only  Love  her  forceless    numbers 
mean : 

For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine  ;  #> 

Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine, 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile  scene. 

Thongh  taste,  though  genius,  bless 
To  sonie  divine  excess. 
Faints  the  cold  work  till  thou  inspire  the 
whole ; 
What  each,  what  all  supply, 
May  court;  may  charm,  our  eye  ; 
Thou,  only  thou,  canst  raise  the  meetiof 
soul  I 

Of  these  let  others  ask. 

To  aid  some  mighty  task,  p 

I  only  seek  to  find  thv  temperate  vale : 

Where  oft  my  reed  mi^ht  sound 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round. 
And  all  thy  sons,  O  Nature,  learn  my  tile^ 

ODE 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE 
YEAR   1746 

[PuU.  17471 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  conntry's  wishes  bless'd  1 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowd  mouk^ 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung; 
Bv  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  blcHS  the  turf  that  wraps  their  chty ;  » 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  re^nur. 
To  dwell  a  weejnng  hermit  th^re  I 
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ODE  TO   LIBERTY 

[Publ.  1747] 

STROPHE 

Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 
And  call  111  solemn  sounds  to  life, 
Tbe  youths,^whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  suUen  hne, 
Atoneetbe  breathof  fear  and  virtueshedding, 
Applauding  Freedom  loved  of  old  to  view  ? 
What  new  Alcsua,  fancy-blest, 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  drest, 
At  Wisdom's  shrine  awhile  its  flame  oon- 
oealing,  9 

(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renown'd?) 
Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round 
revealing, 
It  leap'd  iu  glory  forth,  and  dealt  her 
prompted  wound ! 

O  goddess,  in  that  feeling  hour. 
When  most  its  sounds  would  court 
thy  ears, 
Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  power 
E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome,  before  thy  weeping  face. 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-s^ktue,  fell, 
Pttsh'd  by  a  wild  and  artless  race  30 

Frum  off  its  wide  ambitious  base. 
When  Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke, 
And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength 

and  gnuoet 
With  mauj  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousaud 
fiagmenta  broke. 

EPODE. 

Yet,  even  Wiiere'er  the  least  appear'd. 
The  admirinff  world  thy  hand  revered; 
Still  'midst  &e  scatter'd  states  around. 
Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found; 
They  saw,  by  what  escaped  the  storm,      30 
How  wondrons  rose  her  perfect  form; 
How  in  tbe  great,  the  labour'd  whole, 
y-Mch  migh^  master  pour'd  his  soult 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  art. 
Beneath  her  vines  preserved  a  part. 
Till  they,^  whom  Science  loved  to  name, 
(0  who  oottld  fear  it  ?)  quench'd  her  flame. 
And  lo,  an  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade  I 
See  small  Marino  '  joins  the  theme  40 

'llKHigh  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem : 
^TbtllMiia.  >  Bm Xsriao. 


Strike,  louder  strike  the  ennobling  strings 
To  those,^  whose  merchant  sons  were  kings; 
To  him,'  who,  deck'd  with  pearly  pride. 
In  Adria  weds  his  green-hair'd  bride ; 
Hail,  port  of  glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure. 
Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  measure: 
Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate. 
To  sad  Liguria's  "  bleeding  state. 
Ah  no!  more  pleased  thy  haunts  I  seek,    50 
On  wild  Helvetia's  *  mountains  bleak: 
(Where,  when  the  favour'd  of  thy  choice, 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice; 
Forth  from  his  eyrie  roused  in  dread. 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled) : 
Or  dwell  in  willow'd  meads  more  near. 
With  those  to  whom  thy  stork  is  dear: 
11io6e  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised, 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refused  I      59 
The  magic  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strains. 
One  holier  name  alone  remains; 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail, 
Hail,  nymph,  adored  by  Britain,  haill 

ANTISTROPHE 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought, 
The  works  the  wizard  Time  has  wroughtl 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  story. 

Saw  Britain  linked  to  his  now  adverse  strand, 

No  sea  between,  nor  cliff  sublime  and  hoary. 

He  pass'd  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our  land. 

'Jo  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say,       70 

The  wild  waves  found  another  way. 

Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountains 

rounding; 
Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gan  rise. 
A  wkle  wild  storm  even  nature's  self  con- 
founding, 
Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  un- 
couth surprise. 
This  pillar'd  earth  so  firm  and  wide. 
By  winds  and  inward  labours  torn. 
In  thunders  dread  was  push'd  aside. 
And  down  the  shouldering  billows 
borne. 
And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train,    80 

l*he  little  isles  on  every  side, 
Mona,  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the 
main, 
Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide, 
And  Wight  who  checks  the  westering  tide. 
For  thee  consenting  heaven  has  each  be- 
stow'd, 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride: 


1  The  Yeiwtiaai. 

■  G«uoft. 
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To  thee  this  blest  divorce  she  owed, 
For  tboa  hast  made  her  vales  thy  loved,  thy 
last  abode  I 

SECOND   EPODE 

Then  too,  'tis  said,  an  hoarj  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  navel  of  our  isle. 
Thy  shrine  in  some  religious  wood, 
O  sonl-enf  orcing  goddess,  stood  ! 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet: 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place; 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Koman's  self  o'ertum'd  the  fane, 
Or  in  what  heaven-left  age  it  f ell, 
'Twere  hard  for  modern  song  to  tell.       100 
Yet  still,  if  Truth  those  beams  infuse, 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  Muse, 
Beyond  yon  braided  clouds  that  lie. 
Paving  the  light  embroidered  sky. 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilion'd  plains, 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There,  happier  than  in  islands  blest, 
l>r  bowers  by  spring  or  Hebe  drest, 
The  chiefs  who  till  our  .a  Ibion's  story, 
In  warlike  weeds,  retired  in  glory, 
Here  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  trium|ths  to  the  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold 
Whjit  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  ? 
How  learn  delighted,  and  amazed, 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  raised  ? 
Kven  now  before  his  favoiir'd  eyes, 
In  gothic  pride,  it  seems  to  rise! 
Tet  (rrsBcia's  graceful  orders  join, 
Majestic  throuuh  the  miz'd  design: 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose 
Each  sphere-funnd  gem  of  richest  hues 
Whate'er  heaven's  purer  mould  contains, 
AVhen  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins 
There  on  the  walls  the  putr'ot's  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight, 
And,  graved  with  some  propheti:  rage. 
Read  Albion^s  fame  through  every  age. 

Te  forms  divine,  ye  laureat  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand  I 
Now  soothe  her  to  her  blissful  train 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain: 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
Even  Anger's  bloodshot  eves  in  sleep; 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm 
Kage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm: 
Her  let  onr  sirf's  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravaged  shore; 
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Our  youths,  enamour'd  of  the  fair. 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair,  i4i 

Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound, 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around, 
O  how  supremely  art  thou  blest. 
Thou,  lady  —  thou  shalt  rule  the  west! 

ODE   TO   A   LA6y 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  ROSS,  IS 
THE  ACTION  OF  FONTEKOY.  WRITTEN 
IN   MAY,    1745 

[Pabl.  1747] 

I 

While,  lost  to  all  his  former  mirth, 
Britannia's  genius  bends  to  earth. 

And  mourns  the  fatal  day: 
While  stniu'd  with  blood  he  strives  to  tear 
Unseemly  from  bis  sea-green  hair 

The  wreaths  of  cheerful  May: 

The  thoughts  which  musing  Pity  pays. 
And  fund  Remembrance  loves  to  raise. 

Your  faithful  hours  attend; 
Still  Fancy,  to  herself  uukind,  » 

Awakes  to  grief  the  soften'd  mind. 

And  poiuts  the  bleeding  friend. 

By  rapid  Scheld's  descending  wave 
His  country's  vows  shall  bless  the  grare. 

Where'er  the  youth  is  Isid: 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind 
With  every  sweetest  turf  shall  bind. 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade. 

Blest  youth,  regardful  of  thy  doom, 
ASrinl  hands  shall  build  thy  tomb,  ]* 

With  shadowy  tropliies  crown'd; 
Whilst  Honour  bathed  in  tears  shall  rove 
To  pigh  thy  name  through  every  grove, 

And  call  his  heroes  round. 

The  warlike  dead  of  every  age. 
Who  fill  the  fair  recording  p»ige. 

Shall  leave  their  sainted  rest; 
And,  half  reclining  on  his  spear. 
£ach  wondering  chief  by  turns  appear. 

To  hail  the  blooming  guest:  f 

Old  Edward's  sons,  unknown  to  yield. 
Shall  crowd  from  Cressy's  laurel'd  field, 

And  gaze  with  fix'd  delight; 
Again  for  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel, 

And  wish  the  avenging  fight. 
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Bat  lo,  where,  sunk  in  deep  despair, 
Her  ^rinents  torn,  her  bosom  bare 

ImpHtieiit  Freedom  lies  I 
Her  matted  tresses  luadly  spread,  40 

To  everj  sod,  which  wraps  the  dead. 

She  torus  her  joyless  eyes. 

Ne*er  shall  she  leave  that  lowly  ground 
Till  notes  of  triumph  bursting  round 

Proclaim  her  reign  restored: 
Till  William  seek  the  sad  retreat, 
Aud,  bleeding  at  her  sacred  feet, 

Present  the  sated  sword. 

If,  weak  to  soothe  so  soft  a  heart. 

These  pictured  glories  nought  impart,       50 

To  dry  thy  constant  tear: 
If  yet,  iu  Sorrow's  distant  eye, 
Exposed  and  pale  thou  see'st  him  lie, 

Wild  War  insalting  near: 

Where'er  from  time  thou  court 'st  relief. 
The  Miiae  shall  still,  with  social  grief. 

Her  gentlest  promise  keep; 
Ereii  humbled  Harting's  cottaged  vale 
Shall  learn  the  sad  repeated  tale. 

And  bid  her  shepherds  weep. 

ODE   TO   EVENING 
[Publ.  1747] 

If  anght  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest 
ear. 
Like  thy  own  brawling  springs. 
Thy  springs,  aud  dying  gales; 

0  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright- 

hair*d  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

0*erhang  his  wavy  bed: 

Kow  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak- 
eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern 
wing ;  10 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path, 
Agaiiiit  the  pilgrim  liome  in  heedless  hum: 
Now  teich  me,  maid  composed. 
To  breathe  some  sof  ten'd  strain. 


Whose  numbers,  stealing  thropgh  thy  dark- 
ening vale. 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit; 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  !  2^ 

F*or  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elves 

Who  slept  iu  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreathes  her 

brows  with  sedge. 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier 
stiU, 
The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet, 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy 

scene; 
Or  find  some  ruin,  *midst  its  dreary  dells,  30 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or,  if  chill  blustering  wiuds,  or  driving 
rain. 

Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut. 
That  from  the  mountain'H  side, 
Views  wilds,  aud  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and    dim-discover'd 

spires ; 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er 

an 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil.  40 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft, 

he  W(mt, 
And  ba*^he  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest 
Eve! 
While  Summor  loves  to  pport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  I'ght ; 

While   sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with 
leaves; 

Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 
Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 
Aud  rudely  rends  thy  robes; 

So  I'^ng,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 
Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling 
Peace,  50 

Thy  gentlest  inflnencA  own. 
And  love  thy  favourite  name  I 
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ODE  TO   PEACE 

[PuU.  1747] 

O  THOU,  who  bad*st  thy  turtles  bear 
Swift  from  his  grasp  thy  golden  hair, 

And  songht'st  thy  native  skies; 
When  War,  by  rnltures  drawn  from  far, 
To  Britain  bent  his  iron  car, 

And  bade  his  storms  arise! 

Tired  of  his  rude  tyramiio  sway/ 
Our  youth  shHll  fii  soitie  festive  day. 

His  sullen  shrines  to  burn: 
But  thou  who  hear'st  the  turning  spheres,  lo 
What  sounds  may  charm  thy  partial  ears, 

And  gain  thy  blest  return  1 

O  Peace,  thy  injured  robes  np-hind  I 
O  rise  !  and  leave  not  one  behind 

Of  all  thy  beamy  train; 
The  British  Lion,  goddess  sweet. 
Lies  stretch'd  on  earth  to  kiss  thy  feet, 

And  own  thy  holier  reign. 

Let  others  court  thy  transient  smile, 

But  come  to  grnce  thy  western  isle,  ao 

By  warlike  Honour  led  ; 
And,  while  around  her  ports  rejoice. 
While  all  her  pons  adore  thy  choice, 

With  him  fur  ever  wed  I 


THE  PASSIONS 

AN  ODE  FOR   MUSIC 

WfiKir  music,  heavenlv  mnid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  mngic  cell, 
Exulting,  trembling,  mping,  fainting, 
Possest  beyond  the  Mn.sf'\s  painting: 
Rv  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  deliphted,  raised,  refined; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  nil  were  fired, 
y\\Vd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  sunporting  mvrtles  round 
Th«*y  snatph'd  her  instruments  of  sound; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
En  oh  (for  Madnoss  ruled  the  hour) 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

Pir«t  Fear  hi^  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chorda  bewilder'd  laid. 


to 


And  back  reeoii'd,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  bad  made,    n 
Next  Anger  rush'd;  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  stringf 
With  woful  measures  wan  Despair 

Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled ; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mmgled  air 

'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ?       ja 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distaure 
hail  I 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong: 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  valf", 

She  call'd  on  Echo  still,  through  all  the 

song; 

And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at 

every  close. 

And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved 

her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung;  —  but,  with  a 
frown. 
Revenge  impatient  rose;  ^a 

He  threw  his  blood-«tain'd  sword,  in  thuD- 
der,  down; 
And  with  a  withering  look, 
Tlie  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe: 
And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum,  with  furious  heat; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  panas 
between, 
Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side. 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied,       50 
Tet  still  he  kept  his  wild  nnalter'd  mien. 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd 
bursting  from  his  head. 
Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  weis 
fix'd; 
Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was 
niix'd; 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving 
callM  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired. 
Pale  Melancholy  sate  retired; 
And,  from  her  wild  seqnester'd  seat, 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet,    te 
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Poiir*d  throagh  the  mellow  bom  her  pen- 
sive »oul: 
And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  aromid, 
Babbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled 
measure  stole, 
Or,  o*er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond 
delay, 
Round  an  holj  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  Peace,  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 
But  01  how  alter'd  was  its  spriglitlier  tone, 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest 
hue,  70 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 
Her  buskimt  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket 
rung, 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad 
known! 
The  oak-crown'd  Sisters,  and  their  chaste- 
eyed  Queen, 
Satyrs  and  Sylvan  Boys,  were  seen, 
Peepuig  from  forth  their  alleys  green: 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  henr; 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen 
spear. 
I  Alt  caine  Joy's  ecstatic  trial:  80 

He,  with  yiny  orown  advancing. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved 
the  bent; 
They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the 
strain 
They  saw,  in  Tempe's  vale,  her  native 

maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dnncing. 
While,  as  his  flying  fingprs  kiss*d  the  strings, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic 
round :  90 

Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  uu- 

bouud; 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook   thousand  odours  from    his   dewy 
wings. 

0  Music!  sphere-descended  maid. 

Friend  of  Plpannre,  Wisd<»m'8  aid! 

Why,  goddessi  why,  to  us  denied, 

Lay|it  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 

^«,  in  tliat  loved  Athenian  bower, 

Too  leani'd  an  all  commanding  power,  100 


Thy  mimic  soul,  O  Nymph  endear'd. 

Can  well  recall  what  then  it  hearil ; 

Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 

Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art  ? 

Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 

Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  I 

Thy  wonders,  in  that  godlike  age. 

Fill  thy  recording  Sister's  page  — 

'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 

Thy  humblest  reed  eould  more  prevail,    no 

Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 

Tliau  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age; 

E'en  all  at  once  together  found, 

Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound  — 

O  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease; 

Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greeoe: 

Return  in  all  thy  simple  state! 

Confirm  the  tales  her  sous  relatel 
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SUNG    BY     GUIDERUS     AND     ARVIRAGUS 
OVER  FIDELB  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  DEAD 

[PnW.  1747] 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghof«t  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  qmet  grove; 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen; 

No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew:        ic 
The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 

And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew! 

The  redbreast  oft,  at  evening  hours, 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 

With  hoary  mosa,  and  gather'd  flowers, 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds  and  beating  rain, 
In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell; 

Or  'midst  the  chase,  on  every  plain,  is 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell; 

Each  lonely  scone  shall  thee  restore; 

For  tliee  the  tear  be  duly  shed; 
Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more. 

And  mourn 'd  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOUR- 
ITE  CAT 

DROWNED  IN  A  TUB  OF  GOLD-FISHES 

[Written  1747  and  indoMd  in  a  letter  to 

Walpole] 

TwAS  on  a  lofty  vase's  side. 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dy'd 
The  azure  flowers,  that  blow; 
Oeiiiiirest  of  the  tabby  kind, 
The  pensive  Selima  recliu'd. 
Grazed  ou  the  lake  below. 

Her  eonscioos  tail  her  joy  declared; 

The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws, 

Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies,  lo 

Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes, 

She  saw;  and  purr'd  applause. 

Still  had  she  gazed;  bnt  'midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide. 
The  Genii  of  the  stream: 
Their  soaly  armour's  Tyrian  hue 
'Vhro'  richest  purple  to  the  view 
Betray'd  a  golden  gleam. 

The  baplesA  nymph  with  wonder  saw: 

A  whisker  first,  and  tiien  a  claw,  ao 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 

She  stretchM  in  vain  to  resirh  the  prize :  — 

"Whnt  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  Cat 's  averse  to  fiah  ? 

Presumptuous  maid  !  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretch 'd,  again  she  bent. 
Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. 
(Malignant  fnte  sat  by,  and  smiled) 
The  slippery  veree  her  feet  beguiled. 
She  tumbled  headlong  in.  30 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood 
She  mew'd  to  ev'ry  watery  God, 
Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr'd : 
Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard* 
A  favourite  has  no  friend  ! 


From  hence,  ye  beauties  undeceived, 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retrieved. 
And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all  that  tempt<  your  wandering  ejes  ^ 
And  heedless  hearts,  it  lawful  prize : 
Nor  all,  that  glisters,  gold. 

ON  A   DISTANT   PROSPECT  OF 
ETON   COLLEGE 

[Pabl.  1747] 

Mkkaxdeb 

Te  distant  spires,  ya  antique  towers, 

I'hat  crown  the  wnt'ry  glude, 

W^here  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's^  holy  Shade; 

And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  WiNDSOR^B  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  me^d  survey, 

Whuse  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  floweif 

among 
Wanders  the  lionry  Thames  along 
His  silver-winding  way. 
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Ah  happy  hills  I  ah,  pleasing  shade ! 
Ah  flehls  belov'd  in  vain, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stiaj'd 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain  I 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 
As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wiug, 
My  wesry  soul  they  seem  to  south. 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  spring.  » 


Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast 
Full  many  a  spriglitly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  g^reeo 
The  paths  of  pleasure  trsce  ; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  srm  thy  glassy  wave  ? 
'Ilie  captive  linnet  which  enthrall  ? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

&  Heniy  YI,  f  o«iiid«r  of  tiM  Coltets. 
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While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 
Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
'Gainst    grayer    hours,    that    bring    con- 
straint 
To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reifi^n, 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descry: 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  bear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy.  40 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 
Less  pleasing  when  possest; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 
Theirs  buzoui  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  inyeutiou  ever-new 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  bom  ; 
Tlie  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 
That  fly  th'  approach  of  mom.  50 

Alas  regardless  of  their  doom, 
The  little  victims  play  ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ilia  to  come, 
Nor  care  beyond  to-day: 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 
And  black  misfortune's  baleful  train  I 
Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey  the  murderous  baud  I 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  I  60 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
And  Shame  that  skulks  behind  ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  wa^^te  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart, 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visagM  comfortless  Despair, 
Aud  Sorrow's  piercing  dart  70 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  grinning  infamy. 
The  stinn  of  Falsehood  those  shall  iij, 
And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye. 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc'd  to  flow  ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blnod  dofllM, 
Aiid  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Aniid  severest  woe.  80 


Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 
A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 
More  hideous  thau  their  Queen  : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fii-es  the  veins, 
That  every  labouring  sinew  straius, 
'lliose  in  the  dee))er  vitals  rage : 
Ijo,  Poverty,  to  till  the  band. 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 
And  slow-consuming  Age.  99 

To  each  his  sufferings  :  all  are  men, 
Condenm'd  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 
Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah  I  why  should  they  know  their  fate, 
Since  sorrow  never  conies  too  Lite, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies  ? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more  ;  where  ignorauce  is  bliss, 
'T  is  folly  to  be  wise.  100 


ELEGY 

WRITTEN  IN   A   COUNTRY   CHURCHYARD 

[Publ.  1751] 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parti nof  day. 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary 

way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 

me. 

Now  fades  the   glimmering  landscape  on 

the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning 

flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon   com- 
plain 10 
Of  such,  as  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's 

shnde. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moulder' 

ing  heap, 
Ench  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rnde  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 
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The  breezy  call  of  incense-breath ing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw- 
built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing 
horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly 
bed. 


20 


For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall 

burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 
No  children  mu  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their   furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebd  has 

broke; 
Uow  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy 

stroke  I 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure;  30 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour: 
^  llie  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you, ye  proud,  imptite  to  these  the  fault. 
If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 
Where  thro'  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fret- 
ted vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of 
praise.  40 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  ba^t 
l^ack  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  honour's  vftice  provoke  the  silent  dunt, 
Or  iiattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 

fire; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 

sway'd, 
Or  waked  to  eztasy  the  living  lyre. 

Rut  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  v\ith  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  un- 
roll ;  50 
Chill  pennrv  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 


^uU  nmuy  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  tu  blush  un- 
seen, 
nd  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
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Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  davntless 

breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country *g 

blood.  60 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  com' 

maud. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  tneir  history  in  a  nation's'  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbad:  nor  cirenmscribed  alone 
Their  growing   virtues,  but  their  ciiniei 

confined; 
Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  s 

throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  couscious  troth  to 
hide,  69 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  snd  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 


\ 


Far   from  the  madding    crowd's  ignoblt 

strife. 

Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stray; 
Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  vmy. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  pro- 
tect 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  n%h. 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculp 
tnre  decked 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.     t» 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlet- 
tered muse. 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply: 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
Tin's  pleasins:  anxious  l>eing  e'er  n'S^gu'el, 
Left  the  warm  precinets  of  the  cheerftil  dsT» 
Nor  capstone  longing  lingering  look  behiud? 
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On  some  food  breast  the  porting  soul  re- 
lies, 89 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

Ev'n  from  the  touib  the  volue  of  nature 
cries, 

Er'n  iu  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd 

dead. 
Dost  in  these  Hues  their  artless  tale  relate; 
If  ehance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kiodreil  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, — 

Hsiply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
'  Oft  ha?e  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  uf  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn,  too 

*  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he 

stretch. 
And  poor  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

*  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn 
Mattering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would 

rove; 
Now  dr.K>pi»g,  woeful  wan,  like  one  fox^ 

loru. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless 

love. 

'One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  customed 
hill,  109 

Aloni;  the  heath  and  near  his  faToiirite  tree; 
Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Xor  op  the  lawn,  nur  at  the  wood  was  he; 

*The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 
Slow  thro'  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him 

borne; — 
Appraich  and  read  (for  thou  ean'st  read) 

thehy, 
Graved  on  the   stone   beneath  yon  aged 

thoro.' 

The  Epitaph 

H«re  rett^  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  Toath,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown : 
Fair  science  frown'd   not  on  his   humble 
birth,  119 

And  melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

^ATv-k  was  hU  honnty,  and  his  snnl  sincere, 
lieav*n  did  a  reeompence  as  largely  send: 


6: 


e  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had),  a  tear, 
e   gained  from    Heaven    ('twas    all  he 
wish'd)  a  friend. 


No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disel^se, 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  rvpode,> 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

TO  ADVERSITY 
[Publ.  17fi3] 

Znva 
Thv  ^povitv  Bporou«  (|Sw  >— 

%i¥ra  KVftiMi  tx*^^- 

.^iSCHTLUB,  Agamemnaiu 

Dauohtrr  of  Jove,  relentless  Power, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast. 

Whose  iron  scourge  and  torturing  hour, 

The  bad  affright,  afiBict  the  best! 

Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain 

The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 

And  purple  tyranti  vainly  groan 

With  pangs  unf  elt  before,  unpitied  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  Sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  hU  darling  child,  desig^'d,  xo 

To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  hirth, 
And  bad  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stem  rugged  Nurse  I  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  : 
What  sorrow,  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know. 
And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt  tJ" 
others'  woe. 

Soared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 
Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood. 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 
And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good.  ao 

Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend,  the  flatt'ring  foe: 
Hy  Tain  Prosperity  receiv'd. 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again 
believ'd. 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  array'd 
Immers'd  in  rapturous  thought  profound. 
And  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 
With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground, 
Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend: 
Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend,  30 

With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing 
tear. 
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Oh,  gently  on  thy  snppliant's  head, 
Dread  Go<ldess,  lay  tliy  ehast*niiig  liaudl 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 
Nor  circled  witli  the  vengeful  band 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen) 
With  thund'riug  voice,  and  threat*ning  mien, 
With  screaming  horror's  funenil  cry. 
Despair,  and  fell  disease,  and  ghastly  pov- 
erty. 40 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  Goddess  1  wear, 
Thy  milder  intlueuce  impart, 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 
To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revivei 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive, 
£xHct  my  own  defects  to  scan. 
What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself 
a  man. 

SONNET 

ON   THE  DEATH    OF  MR.   RICHARD   WEST 

[Written  in  1742,  the  year  of  West's  death ; 
pabl.  poBthmnoQsly  by  Mason.] 

Ix  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine. 

And  redd'ning  Phcebus  lifts  his  golden  fire ; 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join; 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume   their  green 
attire: 
These  ears,  alnsl  for  other  notes  repine, 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require: 
My  lonely  angfuish  melts  no  heart  but  mine; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  liappier 
men; 
Tl^e  fields  to  nil  their  wonted  tribute  bear: 
To  wnrm  their  little  loves  the  birds  com- 
plain: 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 
And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in 
vain. 

ODE 

ON  THE  PLEASURE   ARISING  PROM 
VICISSITUDE 

[Written  perhaps  1754,  pnbl.  posthumously  by 

Mason.] 

Now  the  golden  mom  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing, 


With  vermil  cheek,  and  whisper  soft 

She  wooes  the  tardy  Spring: 
Till  April  starts,  and  calU  around 

The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground; 
And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 

Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

New-born  flocks,  in  rustic  dance, 

Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet;  v 

Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance. 

The  birds  his  presence  greet: 
But  chief,  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 

His  trembling  thrilling  eztasy; 
And  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 

Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

Yesterday  the  sullen  year 

Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air, 

The  herd  stood  drooping  by:  » 

Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow, 

No  yesterday,  nor  morrow  know; 
rris  man  alone  that  joy  descries 

With  forward,  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  past  misfortune's  brow 

Soft  reflection's  hand  can  trace; 
And  o*er  the  cheek  of  sorrow  throw 

A  melancholy  grace; 
While  hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour, 

Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lower     3* 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way. 

Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still,  where  rosy  pleasure  leads. 

See  a  kindred  grief  pursue; 
Behind  the  steps  that  misery  treads 

Approaching  comfort  view: 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 

Ch&stised  bv  sabler  tints  of  woe; 
And  blended  form,  with  arffiil  strife 

The  strength  and  harmony  of  life.       4^ 

See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 

Ou  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost. 

And  breathe,  and  walk  again: 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale. 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  him  are  opening  Paradise. 
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THE  TRAVELLER 

OR,  A  PROSPECT  OF  SOCIETY 
fPabl.  1765] 

To  THE  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith 

Deab  Sn,  —  I  am  Mnsible  that  the  friend- 
ship between  us  can  acauire  no  new  force  from 
ch«  ceremonies  of  a  Dedication ;  and  perhaps  it 
denumds  an  ezenae  thus  to  prefix  your  name  to 
my  attempts,  which  you  decline  giving:  with 
year  own.  Bat  as  a  part  of  this  poem  was  for- 
merly written  to  yoa  from  Switzerland,  the 
whole  can  now,  with  propriety,  be  only  in- 
leribed  to  yon.  It  will  also  throw  a  li|rht  upon 
many  parts  of  it,  when  the  reader  nnderstands 
that  it  is  aildreased  to  a  man,  who,  despising 
firoe  and  fortune,  has  retired  early  to  happi- 
ness and  obscurity,  with  an  income  of  forty 
poondfl  a  year. 

I  now  perceive,  my  dear  brother,  the  wisdom 
of  y»nr  humble  choice.  You  have  entered  upon 
a  sacred  office,  where  the  harvest  is  ^reat,  and 
th«  labourers  are  but  few ;  while  you  have  left 
the  field  of  ambition,  where  the  labourers  are 
mauy.  and  the  harvest  not  worth  carrying  nway. 
Bat  of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  what  from  the  re- 
finement of  the  times,  from  different  Avstems 
of  criticism,  and  from  the  divisions  of  party, 
thit  which  pursues  poetical  fame  is  the  wildest. 

Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among 
nnpolisbed  nations;  but  in  a  country  verging 
t'>  the  extremes  of  refinement.  Painting  and 
Music  come  in  for  a  share.  As  these  oner  the 
f  wble  mind  a  less  laborious  entertainment,  they 
at  first  rival  Poetry,  and  at  length  supplant 
ber;  they  engross  all  that  favour  once  shown 
to  her,  and.  though  btit  younger  sisters,  seize 
npon  the  elaer's  birthright. 

Yet,  however  this  art  may  be  neglected  by 
the  powerful,  it  is  still  in  greater  danger  from 
the  mistaken  efforts  of  the  learned  to  improve 
it  What  critieismB  have  we  not  heard  of  late 
in  favour  of  blank  verse,  and  Pindaric  odes, 
choruses,  anapests,  and  iambics,  alliterative 
care  and  happy  negligence  I  Every  absurdity 
has  now  a  chamnton  to  defend  it ;  and  as  he  is 
feoerally  much  in  the  wrong,  so  he  has  always 
much  to  say :  for  error  is  ever  talkative. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  this  art  i^till  mn^ 
daogemus,  I  mean  Party.  Party  entirely  dis- 
torts the  judgment,  and  destroy^  the  tant-A. 
When  the  mind  i**  once  infected  with  this  dis- 
i,  it  can  only  find  pleasure  in  what  contrib- 


utes to  increase  the  distemper.  Like  the  tiger, 
that  seldom  desists  from  pursuing  man,  after 
having  once  preyed  upon  human  flesh,  the  reader, 
who  has  once  gratined  his  appetite  with  cal- 
umny, makes  ever  after  the  most  agreeable 
feast  upon  murdered  reputation.  Such  readers 
generally  admire  some  half-witted  thing,  who 
wants  to  be  thought  a  bold  man,  having  lost 
the  character  of  a  wise  one.  Him  they  dignify 
with  the  name  of  poet :  his  tawdry  lampoons 
are  called  satires ;  nis  turbulence  is  said  to  be 
force,  and  his  frenzy  fire. 

What  reception  a  poem  may  find,  which  has 
neither  ab.use,  party,  nor  blank  verse,  to  sup- 
port it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I  solicitous  to 
know.  My  aims  are  right.  Without  espousing 
the  cause  of  any  party,  I  have  attempted  to 
moderate  the  rage  of  all.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  there  may  be  equal  happiness  in 
states  that  are  differently  governed  from  our 
own ;  that  every  state  has  a  particnlar  principle 
of  happiness,  and  that  this  principle  in  each 
may  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excess.  There 
are  few  can  judge  better  than  yourself  how  far 
these  positions  are  illustrated  in  this  poem. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  aff  ectionatls  brother, 

Olivrk  Goldsmith. 

Rkmote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Corinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the 

door; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  wenry  wnste  expanding  to  the  skies; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart,  imtraveird,  fondly  turns  to  thee: 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless 

pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening 

chnin.  lo 

Eternal    blessings    crown    my    earliest 

friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  gnardian  saints  at- 
tend; 
Bless'd  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests 

retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening 

fire; 
Bless'd  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain 

repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair; 
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Bless'd  be  those  feaats  with  simple  plenty 

crown'd. 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Lauffh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale;  ao 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  g(K>d. 
But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to 
share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and 

care; 
Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with 

the  view; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and 

skies. 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  And  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  nie  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And   placed   on    high,  above   the  storm's 

career, 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms 

appear; 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide. 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler 
pride. 
When  thus  creation's  charms  around  com- 
bine, 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride 

rep'ne  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bos- 
om vain  ?  40 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splen- 
dour crown '<!, 
Ye  fields,  where  sununer  spreads  profusion 

round. 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale. 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery 

vale. 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine; 
Creation's   heir,   the  world,  the  world  is 
mine.  50 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it 

o*er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  611, 
Yet  still  lie  sighs,  for  hoiirds  are  wanting 
still; 


Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  ri&e, 
Pleased  with  each  good  that  heaven  to  mao 

supplies: 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  Lli^s  so  small; 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  tind 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd,     60 
Where  luy  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope 

at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss,  to  see  my  fellows  blessM. 
But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  be- 
low, 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  7one 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  liisovB 
Eitols  the  treasures  of  ^  stormy  seai*, 
And  h'S  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease: 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine. 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 
And  thanks  his  gods,  for  all  the  good  they 
gave.  ji 

Such  is  the  patriot's   boast,  where'er  we 

roam. 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 
And   yet,  perhaps,   if  countries   we  com- 
pare, 
And  estimate    the    blessings   which  they 

share, 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom 

find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind: 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings 
even.  80 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all. 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labour*s  earnest 

call; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  snpplied 
On  Idra's  cliff  as  Amo  s  shelvy  side; 
And   though   the   rocky -crested  summits 

frown. 
These  rocks,  by  custom,  tnm  to  beds  of 

down. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings 

sent; 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  con- 
tent: 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong 

contest 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest.  90 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign  content- 
ment fails; 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long 
prevails: 
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Heoce  every  state,  to  one  loved  blessing 
prune, 

Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone: 

Each  to  tbe  favourite  happiness  attends, 

Aud  spurns  tbe  pUn  that  aixns  at  other 
ends; 

TiW,  carried  to  excess  in  eaeb  domain, 

Tliis  favourite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 
But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  uloser 
eyes, 

Aud  tiaoe  them  through  the  prospect  as  it 
lies;  loo 

Here  for  awhile,  my  proper  cares  resign'd. 

Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind; 

Like  yon  negleeted  shrub,  at  random  cast, 

That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every 
blast. 
Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends: 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  uiuuntain's 
side, 

Woods  civer  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride; 

Wtiile  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  tops 
between  109 

With  memorable  nandeur  mark  the  scene. 
Could  Nat'ire's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 

T)ie  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  bless'd. 

Whatever  fruits    iu  different  climes  are 
found. 

That  proudly   rise,  or  humbly  court  the 
ground; 

Whatever  blooma  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 

Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied 
year; 

Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sk^ 

With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die; 

These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  suil, 

Nor  ssk  Inxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil; 

While  seaborn  gales  their  gelid  wings  ex- 
pand ISI 

To  winnuw  fragrance  round  the  smiling 
land. 
But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  be- 
stows. 

And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 

In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 

Maa  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles 
here. 

Contrasted  fanlta  through  all  his  manners 
reign; 

Thoogh  poor,  Inxurions;  though  submissive, 
vain; 

Tbough  grave,  jet  trifling;  sealous,  yet  un- 
true: 

And  e'en  iu  penanoe  planning  sins  anew.  130 


All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the 

date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  through 

the  state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  leam'd  to  rise. 
Again  the  long  falleu  column  sought  the 

skies; 
The  canvass  glow'd,  beyond  e'en  Nature 

warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teeni'd  with  human 

form: 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her 

sail;  140 

While  nought  remaiu'd  of  all  that  riches 

gave, 
But  towns  unmaun'd  and  lords  without  a 

slave: 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless 

skill. 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 
Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  sup- 
plied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  v^recks  of  former 

pride; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen 

mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  a^ 

ray'd, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  aud  tbe  caval- 

cnde:  i|o 

Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  cir  a  saint  in  every  pfrnve. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  be- 
guiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child: 
Each  nobler  aim,  repress 'd  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feeblv  nuins  the  soul: 
While  low  delierhtfl,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  tlie  mind: 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Cfesars  once  bore 

sway, 
Defaced  bv  time,  and  tottering  in  deoar,  160 
There  in  the  ruin«  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger 

pile. 
Exults,  and  owns  bis  cottage  with  a  smile. 
My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to 

survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  die* 

play, 
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Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  man- 
sious  tread, 

And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread; 

No  product  here  the  barren  bills  afford 

But  man   and   steel,  the   soldier  aud  his 
sword:  170 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May; 

No    zephyr   fondly   sues    the    luouutaiu's 
breast, 

But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  in- 
vest. 
Yet  still,  e'en  here,  content  can  ppread  a 
charm. 

Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 

Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts 
though  small, 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all; 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head. 

To  shame   the   meanness   of    his   humble 
shed ;  180 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 

To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 

Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 

Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  re- 
pose. 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he 
goes; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 

Or  drives  his  venturons  ploughshare  to  the 
steep; 

Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark 
the  way. 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped,    191 

He  Riis  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  sur- 
veys 

His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the 
blaze ; 

While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her 
hoard, 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 

And  haply  too  some  pilqfrim,  thither  led, 

With  mauy  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 
Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 

Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart;  200 

And  e*en  those  hills,  that  round  his  mansion 
rise. 

Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies: 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  con- 
forms. 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the 
storms; 


And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings   close  aud  closer  to  the   mother's 

breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's 

roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 
Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  as- 

sign'd; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  eoD- 

fined;  aio 

Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due. 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but 

few; 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  re* 

dress'd: 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  aci^ 

ence  flies, 
That  first  excites  desire  and  then  supplies; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures 

clov. 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul 

to  flsime. 
Catch  every  nerve  and  vibrate  through  the 

frame,  220 

Their  level  life  is  bnt  a  mouldering  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfaun'd  by  strong 

desire; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  eheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  onoe  a  year, 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 
But  not  their  joys  aloue  thus  coarsely 

flow; 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  bat 

low; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unalter'd,  unimproved,  the  manners  mn; 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed 

dart  231 

Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  monntaiD^s 

breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest: 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cultured  walks,  aud 

charm  the  way. 
These,  far  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions 

fly, 

To  .sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 
To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners 
reign, 
I  turn;  and  France  displays  her  bright  do- 
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Gaj  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social 

ease, 
Pleased  witli  thyself,  whom  all  the  world 

can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
Wi:h  timeless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring 

Loire! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  frcjihen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr 

flew. 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  falter- 
ing still, 
Batmock'dall  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's 

skill; 
Vet  wonld  the  yillage  praise  my  wondrous 

power. 
And  dauee,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages.  Dames  of  ancient  days    251 
Uare  led  their  children  through  the  mirth- 
ful maze; 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilPd  in  gestic 

lore, 
Hu  frisk'd  benenth  the  burden  of  three- 
score. 
So  blessM  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms 

display, 
Thns  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away: 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind 

endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here: 
HoQotir,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains. 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains,  260 

Here  passes  current;  paid  from  hand  to 

haud, 
It  shifts,  in  splendid  traffic,  round  the  land: 
Frum  courts  to  camp^,  to  cottages  it  strays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
Tiiej  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get 

esteem, 
Till,  seeming  bleas'd,  they  grow  to  what 
they  xeem. 
But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  sup- 
plies, 
It  gives  their  folUes  also  room  to  rise; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly 
sought,  269 

Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought; 
Aiid  tiie  weak  soul,  within  itself  uiibless'd, 
1^4  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Heaee  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Faots  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  im- 

Uere  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
^  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper 
laoe; 


Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one    splendid    banquet    once  a 

year: 
The  miiid  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion 

draws. 
Nor   weighs   the  solid  worth   of  self-ap- 
plause. 280 
To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in   the  deep   where   Holland 

lies. 
Methiuks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  agamst  the 

land. 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  uiethinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow, 
Spreads  its  long  arms  auiidst  the  watery 

roar,  289 

Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  nsurps  the  shore: 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an   amphibious   world   beneath   him 

smile : 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom 'd  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  Rail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 
Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected 

soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reig^. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain.         300 
Hence  all   the   good  from  opulence  that 

springs. 
With   all   those  ills   superfluous    treasure 

brings, 
Are  here  display'd.  Their  much  loved  wealth 

imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  ap- 
pear, 
E'en  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies, 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves,    309 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 
And,  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the 

storm. 
Heavens  !  how  unUke  their  Belgic  sires 

of  old! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each 

brow, 
How  much  unlike  the  sous  of  Britain  now! 
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Fired  at  the  soiiud,  my  geuius  spreads 
her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western 

spring; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian 

pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hjdaspes 
glide;  $» 

There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray; 
Craatiou's  mildest  charms  are  there  com- 
bined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind; 
Stem  o'er  each  bosom   reason  holds  her 

state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great: 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
X  see  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  tlionghtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashiou'd,  fresh  from  nature's 
hand,  330 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  sonl. 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control, 
While  e'en  the  peasant  bunsts  these  lights 

to  scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 
lliine.  Freedom,  thine  the  bleasings  pic- 
tured here. 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  en- 
dear; 
1*00  bless'd  indeed  were  such  without  alloy, 
But,  foHter'd  e'en  by  freedom,  ills  annoy; 
That  iudependenee,  Britons  prize  too  high. 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social 
tie;  S4P 

The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  un- 
known; 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd; 
Ferments  arise,  imprison'd  factions  roar, 
Kepress'd   ambition  struggles   round   her 

shore; 
Till,  overwrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 
Nor  this  the  worst.  As  nature's  ties  de- 
cay. 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway,  350 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and 

law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling 

awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone. 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  un- 
kuown; 


Till  time  may  come,  when,  stripp'd  of  sll 

her  charms. 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of 

arms. 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot 

flame. 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for 

fame, 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings  uuhoooor^d 

die.  ]6a 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ilk 

I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great: 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  aool  a^ 

pire. 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire! 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to 

feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt  or  favour's  fostering 

sun. 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  cliroe 

endure! 
I  only  would  rt^press  them  to  secure;      370 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those 

that  toil ; 
And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  cu 

reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  eaclu 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion'd 

K«>w, 
Its  double  weight  must  rain  all  below. 
Oh,  then  how  blind  to  all  that  troth  re- 
quires. 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  to  arms, 
Except    when    fast    approaching   danger 

warms:  jk 

But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the 

throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their 

own; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themaeWes  tie 

free; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  dnw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  tlie 

law; 
The  wealth  of  dimes,  where  savage  natiosi 

roam. 
Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purobaae  sIsveB  sA 

hume; 
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Fear,  pity,  justioe,  indignatioD,  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling 

heart;  390 

Till  half  a  patriot,  half-  a  coward  grown, 
1  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  tbe  throne. 
Yes,  brother,  eurse  with  me  that  Ualefnl 

hour 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power; 
And  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source, 
Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double 

force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled 

shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  ? 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring    tapers    brightening  as  they 

waste;  400 

Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain. 
Lead  stern  depopulation  in  her  train, 
Aud  over  fleida  where  scattered  hamlets 

rose 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  ? 
Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly  call, 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy 

train,  409 

To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main; 
Where  wild  Oswegu  spreads  her  swamps 

around. 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound  ? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim 

strays 
Through  tangled  forests,  and  throagh  dan- 
gerous ways; 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire 

claim. 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murder- 
ous aim; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies. 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise. 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go,  430 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories 

shine, 
AnH  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 
Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 
Why  have  I  stray'd  from  pleasure  and  re- 

To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 
In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign. 
Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  re- 
strain, 


How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  oau  cause  or 

cure  I  430 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find: 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms 

annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  nxe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of 

steel, 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely 

known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  aud  conscience  all  our 

own. 


THE   DESERTED  VILLAGE 

[PubL  1770] 
To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

Dbab  Sir.  —  I  can  have  no  ezpectqtions  in  an 
addroM  of  this  kind,  either  to  add  to  your  re- 
putation, or  to  establish  my  own.  Yon  can  gain 
nothing  from  my  adrairationf  as  I  am  ignorant 
of  that  art  in  which  yon  are  said  to  excel ;  and 
1  may  lose  much  by  the  severity  of  your  jndg^ 
ment,  as  few  have  a  jnster  taste  in  poetry  than 
you.  Setting  interest  therefore  aside,  to  which 
I  never  paid  much  attention,  I  must  be  indulged 
at  present  in  following  my  aiffections.  The  only 
dedication  I  ever  made  was  to  my  brother,  be* 
canse  I  loved  him  better  than  most  other  men. 
He  is  since  dead.  Permit  me  to  inscribe  this 
poem  to  you. 

How  far  von  may  be  pleased  with  the  versi- 
fication and  mere  mechanical  parts  of  this  at- 
tempt|  I  do^  not  pretend  to  inquire :  hut  I  know 
yon  will  object  (and  indeed  several  of  our  best 
and  wisest  friends  concur  in  the  opinion)  that 
the  depopulation  it  deplores  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  and  the  disorders  it  laments  are  only  to 
he  found  in  the  poet's  own  imagination.  To  this 
I  can  scarce  make  any  other  answer,  than  that 
I  sincerely  believe  what  I  have  written ;  that  I 
have  taken  all  possible  pains  in  my  country  ex- 
cursions, for  these  four  or  five  years  nast,  to  be 
certain  of  what  I  allege ;  and  tnat  all  my  views 
and  inqniries  have  led  me  to  believe  those  mis- 
eries real  which  I  here  attempt  to  display.  But 
this  is  not  the  plaoe  to  enter  into  an  inquiry, 
whether  the  country  be  depopulating  or  not; 
the  discussion  would  take  up  much  room,  ana 
I  should  prove  myself,  at  best,  an  indifferent . 
politician,  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  pre- 
race,  when  I  want  his  unfatigued  attention  to  a 
long  poem. 

In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  coun- 
try, I  inveigh  against  the  increase  of  onr  luxur- 
ies J  and  here  also  I  expect  the  shont  of  modem 
.    liticians  against  me.    For  twenty  or  thirty 
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Tears  past  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider 
laznry  as  one  of  the  srreatest  national  advan- 
tages ;  and  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquit}',  in  that 
pai-ticttUtr,  as  erroneous.  ()tiil,  however,  I  must 
remain  a  professed  ancient  on  that  head,  and 
ooutiuiie  to  think  those  luxuries  prejudicial  to 
states  by  which  so  manv  vices  are  introduced, 
and  so  many  kingdoms  have  been  undone.  In- 
deed so  ranch  has  been  poured  out  of  late  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  that,  raerelv  for  the 
sake  of  novelty  and  variety,  one  would  some- 
times wish  to  be  in  the  ri^ht. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  sincere  friend,  and  ar- 
dent admirer, 

OuvBB  Goldsmith. 

Sweet  AububnI  loveliest  village  of  the 

plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer*d  the   la- 
bouring swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's   lingering  blooms 

delayed: 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sfwrt  could 

please: 
How  often  have  I  loiterM  o'er  thy  green. 
Where   humble   happiness   endear'd  each 

scene ! 
How  otteu  have  I  paused  on  every  charm. 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm,     lo 
The  never  failing  brook,  the  bnsy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neigh- 
bouring hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the 

shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made! 
How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play^. 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  laltour  free. 
Led  up  tlieir  sports  beneatli  the  spreading 

tree: 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The   youncf  contending  as   the    old    sur- 
veyed; 20 
And  many  a  gambol    frolick'd   o'er  the 

ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength 

went  round. 
And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 
Succeeding  sports   the   mirthful  band  in- 
spired ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  re- 
nown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd   round  the 
place; 


The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  gkuioe  that  would  those  luob 

reprove.  je 

These   were   thy   charms,   sweet  village! 

sports  like  these. 
With  sweet  sucoessiou  taught  e'en  toil  tc 

please  ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  in- 
fluence shed, 
These   were  thy  charms  —  but  all  these 

charms  are  fled. 
Sweet   siuiling  village,  loveliest  of  tbe 

lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms 

withdrawn  ; 
Amidst  thy   bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  ii 

seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  greoi: 
Oue  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And    half    a    tillage    stints    thy  smiliog 

plain ;  40 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
fiut  choked  with  sedges  works  its  weedy 

way; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  hoUow-souuding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  hipwing  flies 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  overtops  tbe  moulder- 
in^''  wall; 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's 

hand. 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land.  50 
111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  t 

prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decaj; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has 

made : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy 'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 
A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs 

began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its 

msn ; 
For  him  light  labour  spresui  her  wholesome 

store. 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  do 

more :  co 

His  1>est  companions,  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  liest  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 
But  times  are  alter'd  ;  trade's  unfeeling 

train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  di^possesa  the  swain ; 
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Along  the  lawn,  where  scattered  hamlets 
ruse. 

Unwieldy  wealth,  aiid  cumbrous  pomp  re- 
pose ; 

And  every  want  to  luxury  allied. 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to 
bloom. 

Those  caliu  desires  that  ask'd  but  little 
room,  70 

Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peace- 
ful scene. 

Lived  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the 
green; 

These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 
Sweet  Auburn  I  parent  of  the  blissful 
hour, 

Thy  glades  forlorn  coufesi  the  tyrant's 
power. 

Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 

Amubt  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruin*d 
grounds, 

And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 

Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn 
grew,  80 

Rrmembrauce  wakes  with  all  her  busy 
train. 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to 

fain, 
ray  wanderings  round  this  world  of 
care. 
In  aU  my  griefs  —  and  God  has  given  my 

share  — 
I  still  kid  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  bmnble  bowers   to  lay  me 

down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  k^ep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  re- 
pose : 
I  still  liad  hop6«,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leam'd 
skill,  90 

Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw  ; 
And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns 

pursue, 
FspU  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she 

flew, 
I  Atill  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  pass'd. 
Here  to  return  —  and  die  at  home  at  last. 
O  bleM*d  retirement,  friend  to  life's  de- 
cline, 
Retreats  fnim  care,  that  never  must  be 
mine. 


How   blessed  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades 

like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease  ;   100 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  tempta- 
tions try, 
And,  since  'tii  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  t 
For  him   no  wretches,  born  to  work  and 

weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous 

deep  ; 
No  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sitiks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ;  1 10 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the 

last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be 

pass'd. 
Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  even- 
ing's close 
Up  yonJer  hill  the  villnge  murmur  rose  ; 
There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and 

slow, 
The   mingling  notes  came  soften*d   from 

bolow ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd   to  meet  their 

young ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from 

school,  I20 

The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whis-* 

paring  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant 

mind  ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the 

shade. 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had 

made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuMte  in  tlie  gale, 
No  busy   steps  the   grass*grown  footway 

tread. 
But  all  the  blooming  flush  of  life  is  fled  ; 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing,  129 

That  feebly  l)ends  beside  the  plashy  spring; 
She,  wretched  matron,  forced,  in  age,  for 

bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses 

spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  aud  weep  tih 

morn ; 
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She  only  left  of  all  the  hannlesa  train* 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 
Near  yonder  oopse,  where  onoe  the  gaz^ 

den  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows 

wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  plaoe 

disclose, 
The  Tillage  preacher's    modest   mansion 

rose.  X40 

A  man  he  was  to  all  ttie  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  lus  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change 

his  place ; 
Unskilful  be  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fasbion'd  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn  d  to  prize, 
More  beut  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant 

train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their 

pain ;  150 

The  long  remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  ag^d 

breast ; 
The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims 

allowed ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  nnd  talked  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow 

done, 
Shottlder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields 

were  won. 
Pleased  with    his  guests,  the  good  man 

leam'd  to  glow, 
A  nd  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ;  160 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve   the  wretched  was  his 

pride. 
And  e'en  his  failing^  lean'd  to  virtne'n  side  ; 
But  in  bin  duty  prompt,  at  every  call. 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt 

for  all : 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  oifspring  to  the 

skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 
Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was 

laid,  i7t 

And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dis- 

may'd, 


The  reverend  champion  stood.  At  his  eoo- 

trol 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wieteh 

to  raise. 
And  his   last  faltering  accents  whisper'd 

praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected 

grace. 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double 

Bway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to 

pray.  i& 

The  service  pass'd,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  seal,  each  honest  rustic  ran : 
E'en  children  follow'd,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good 

man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  ezprets'o, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  carei 

distressed : 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  grie&  were 

given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in 

heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves 

the  storm,  199 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds 

are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 
Beside  yon  straggliug  fence  that  skirti 

the  way 
With  blossom 'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  scbooh 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to 

trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ;  aoo 
Full  well  they  langh'd  with  counterfeited 

glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  roimd, 
Convey 'd    the    dismal    tidiugs    when    he 

frown'd; 
Tet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 
'T  was  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides 

presage,  log 

And  e*eu  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge: 
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In  arguing  too,  the  parson  owti'd  his  skill, 

For  e'en  uaoogb  vauquLsh'd,  he  could  argue 
still; 

W^e  wotds  of  learned  length  and  thun- 
dering sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ninged  around ; 

Aud  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  woader 
grew 

That  one  small  head  cunld  car  17  all  he  knew. 
But  pass'd  i^  all  liid  fame.    The  very  spot, 

Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  furgot. 

Near  youder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on 
high, 

Where  once  the  signpost  oaaght  the  passing 


«*ye, 
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Low   lies    that    house    where     nutbrown 

draughts  inspired, 
Where  gray  beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil 

retired. 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks 

profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went 

round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendoursof  that  festive  place; 
The  white wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded 

floor, 
The  Tamij»h*d  dock  that  click'd  behind  the 
door,  saS 

The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  I7  uight,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day; 
The  pietiires  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of 

giose; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  ohlird  the 

day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fen- 
nel gay; 
While  broken  teacups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Raiifred  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 
Vain  transitory  splendours  I  could  not  all 
Beprievethe  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall? 
Obflcure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
Au  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's 
heart;  340 

Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  pre- 
vail; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  bis  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to 

bear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Csrefnl  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round; 


Nor  the  ouy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  press'd, 

Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest.  250 
Yes!  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  dis- 
dain. 

These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train; 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 

One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art; 

Spontaneous  joys,  wbera  Nature  has  its  play, 

Tne  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  firstborn 
sway; 

Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 

Uueuvied,  unmolested,  unoouflned. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquer- 
ade, 

With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  ar- 
ray'd,  a6o 

lu  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 

And,  e'en  while  fashion^s  brightest  arts  de- 
coy. 

The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  ? 
Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who 
survey 

The  rich  man's  joys  increase^  the  poor's  de- 

'T  is  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits 

stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swelh  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted 

ore. 
And  shouting   Folly  hails  them  from  her 

shore ;  270 

Hoards  e'en  beyond  the  mispr'swish  abound, 
Aud  rich    men  flock  from  all   the  world 

around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is  but  a 

name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the 

same. 
Not  so  the  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and 

pride 
Takes  up  a  spncA  that  many  poor  supplied; 
Space   for  his  lake,   his  park's  extended 

bounds, 
Sitace  for  his  horses,  eqnipagf>,  and  hounds; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  fiilken  sloth 
Has  robbM  the  neighbouring  fields  of  h»lf 

their  {growth;  28a 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
Indicant  spnmH  the  nottage  from  the  green ; 
Around  the  world  each  needf  nl  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies; 
While  thus  the  land,  ndorn'd  for  pleasure 

all, 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 
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Ab  some  fair  female,  uoadom'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her 

reign, 

Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress 

supplies,  289 

Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes; 

But  when  tiiose   charms  are  pass*d,  for 

charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
lu  all  tJie  glaring  impotence  of  dress: 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  be  tray 'd, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array 'd: 
But  verging  to  decliue,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise; 
While,  scourged  by  famine,  from  the  smil- 
ing laud 
The  mournful  peasant  leads   his  humble 
band;  300 

And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save. 
The  country  blooms — a  garden  nud  a  grave. 
Where  tben,  abt  where  shall  poverty  re- 
side, 
To  scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If    to    some    common's    fenceless    limits 

stray'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sous  of  wealth 

divide. 
And  e'en  the  bare- worn  common  is  denied. 
If  to  the  city  sped  —  What  waits  him 
there? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share; 
To  see   ten   thousand  baneful   arts   com- 
bined 311 
Tj  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mnnkind: 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know. 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creatures'  woe. 
Here,  while  the  conrtier  glitters  in  brocade. 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade; 
Here,  while  the   proud   their  long-drawu 

pomp  display, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the 

way; 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  mid- 
night reign. 
Here,  richly  deok'd,  admits  the  gorgeous 
train;  320 

Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing 

square, 
The   rattHng  chariots   clash,   the   torches 

glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  an- 
noy! 
Sore  these  denote  one  universal  joy! 


Are    these   thy  serious    thoughts?  —  Ah, 

turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female 

lies: 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blessM, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  iuuocence  distressM; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beueath  the 

thorn;  tr- 

Now  lost  to  all;  her  friends,  her  virtoe  fled, 
Near  her  hetrayer's  door  she  lays  her  bead. 
And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shnnking  from 

the  shower, 
With  heavy  heart,  deplores  that  luckless 

hour. 
When  idly  flrst,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  countrj 

brown. 
Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  love^ 

liest  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  paiu  ? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud   men's  doors  they  ask  a  httle 

bread !  340 

Ah,  no.  To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  be- 
tween. 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps 

they  go. 
Where  wild  Altanui  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different   there  from  all  that  charm'd 

before. 
The  vaiious  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore; 
1'hose  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray. 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to 

sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling;  jci 
Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxurianco 

crown'd. 
Where   the  dark  scorpion   gathers  deatli 

around : 
Where  at  each  step  the  strai^r  fears  to 

wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  yengeful  snake; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless 

prey, 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  thas 

they: 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the 

skies. 
Far   different    these    from   every   former 


scene, 
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The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  greec, 
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TliO  breezy  covert  of  the  warbliug  grove, 
That  only  shelter'd  tbeftA  of  bvriuless  love. 
Good  Heaven!  what  sorrows  gloum'd  that 

parting  day, 
That  call'd  Uiem  from  their  native  walks 

away; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  pass'd, 
Hung  roniul  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd 

their  last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in 

rain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the   western 

main; 
Andy  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant 

deep, 
Retam*d  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to 

weep.  370 

The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go, 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others' 

woe; 
Rut  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years. 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her 

woes. 
And  bless'd  the  cot  where  every  pleastire 

rose;  380 

And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many 

a  tear. 
And  chisp'd  them  dose,  in  sorrow  doubly 

dear; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend 

relief 
lu  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

0  luxury !  thou  cursed  bv  heaven's  decree. 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for 

thee! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
(^iffu.<<e  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  I 
Kingdoms   by    thee,   to    sickly   greatness 

grown. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own:     390 
4t  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they 

g«>w, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part 

unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin 

round. 
EVn  now  the  devastation  is  begun. 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done; 


E'en  now,  niethinks,  as  pondering  here  I 

stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchuriug  vessel  spreads 

the  sail, 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale,  400 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Fassf  roni  the8hore,an(ldarkenall  thestraud. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness  are  there; 
And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  ana  faithful  love. 
And  thoii,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade, 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest 

fame;  410 

Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  de- 
cried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep*st 

me  so; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well; 
Farewell!  and  01  where'erthy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Tomo's  cliffs,  or  Pambaniarea's  side. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow. 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow,  420 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigours  of  th'  inclement  clime ; 
Aid  slighted  Truth  with  thy  persuasive  train ; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength 

possess'd, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  bless'd; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift 

decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away; 
While  self  dependent  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.  430 


STANZAS  ON   WOMAN 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom  —  is,  to  die. 
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VERSES 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY  ALEXAN- 
DER SELKIRK  DURING  HIS  SOLITARY 
ABODE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  JUAN  FER- 
NANDEZ 

I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  sarvey. 
My  right  there  is  none  to  diapate, 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  Solitude !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone,  lo 

Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
Th'i  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain, 

My  form  with  indifference  see  ; 
Tiiey  nre  so  unacquainted  with  man, 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love. 

Divinely  Ix^stowed  upon  man. 
Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  I       ao 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 
Mi^ht  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age. 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Reli^on  !  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  t 
Mora  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-goin^  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard;  so 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 


My  friends,  —  do  they  now  and  then  send 
A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 

O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 
Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see.      a 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  hig»  behind. 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  laiu^ 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there; 
But  alas  t  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  eone  to  her  nest, 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  hia  lair,         5 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There 's  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought  I 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace. 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 
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THE  WINTER  MORNING  WALK 

ARGUMENT 

A  froatjr  morning— The  foddering  of  cattio— Tbc 
woodman  and  his  dog— The  ponl^ — Wtaimcicat  ef- 
fects of  froet  at  a  waterfall  —  The  Empreee  of  Roan*: 
palaoe  of  ice — Amneemente  of  monaroha — War,  one 
of  them  —  Wan,  whence — And  whence  monarcfaj— 
The  erils  of  It— English  and  French  lojaltycootraate^ 
—  The  Baatille,  and  a  prteoner  there — Liberty  the  cliM 
recommendation  of  this  country — Modem  patriottAm 
qneflttonable,  and  why—  The  periahable  natare  of  tli* 
bent  human  inatltationa  —  Spiritual  liberty  not  periiJi- 
able  —  The  atavish  state  of  man  by  nature— PeliTer 
him.  Deist,  if  you  can — Orace  most  do  It— The  n- 
apective  merits  of  patriots  and  martyra  stated — Tbeir 
different  treatment — Happy  freedom  of  the  man  wbon 
grace  makes  free— His  reUsh  of  the  works  of  God— 
Address  to  the  Creator. 

rTiB  morning ;  and  the  snn  with  mddj  orb 
Ascending,  fires  the  horizon:    while  tbe 
cloads 
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That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind, 
More  ardoDt  as  the  disk  emerges  more, 
Reiemble  most  some  oitj  in  a  blaze, 
Seen  throagb  the  leafless  wood.    His  slant- 
ing ray 
Slides  ineifectnal  down  the  snowy  vale, 
And  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue, 
From  every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade 
Stretehes  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field. 
Mine,  spindling  into  longitnde  immense,   n 
In  spite  of  gravity,  and  sage  remark 
That  I  myself  am  but  a  fleeting  shade, 
Provokes  me  to  a  smile.    With  eye  askance 
I  view  the  muscular  proportioned  limb 
Transformed  to  a  lean  shank.    The  shape- 
less pair, 
Ai  they  designed  to  moek  me,  at  my  side 
Take  step  for  step;  and  as  I  near  ap- 
proach 
The  cottage,  walk  along  the  plastered  wall, 
Preposterous  sight  I  the  legs  without  the 
man.  ao 

The  verdure  of  the  plain  lies  bnried  deep 
Beneath  the  dazzling  deluge;  and  the  bents 
And  coarser  grass,  upspearing  o'er  the  rest. 
Of  late  unsightly  and  unseen,  now  shine 
Conspiouons,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad. 
And  fledged  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 
The  cattle  mourn  in  corners  where  the 

fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half-petrified  to 

sleep 
In  nnrecumbent  sadness.    There  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder,  not  like  hungering 
man,  90 

Fretfnl  if  misapplied,  but  silent,  meek. 
And  patient  of  the  slow-paced  swain's  de- 
lay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accus- 
tomed load, 
Deep-pluugiiig»  and  again  deep-plunging 

oft, 
His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass ; 
Smooth  as   a   waU  the  upright  remnant 

stands. 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away:  no  needless  care 
Lsst  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
Deeidiiotts,  or  its  own  unbalanced  weight. 
Fofth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  uucon- 
eemed  41 

The  cheerful  haunts  of  man,  to  wield  the 

axe 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear. 
From  mors  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 


Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed 

ears 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  Inrcher  and 

half  cur. 
His  dog  attends  him.     Close  behind  his 

heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow;  and  now  with  many 

a  frisk 
Wide  scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted 

snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his 

snout;  50 

Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks 

for  joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  toward  the  mark;  nor  stops 

for  aught. 
But  now  and  then  with  pressure   of  his 

thumb 
To  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short 

tube 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose:  the  trailing 

cloud 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the 

air. 
Now  from  the  roost,  or  from  the  neighbour- 
ing pale. 
Where,  diligent  to  catch   the  first  faint 

gleam 
Of  smiling  day,  they  gossiped  side  by  side. 
Come  trooping  at   the  housewife's  well- 
known  call  61 
The  feathered   tribes  domestic.     Half  on 

wing, 
And  half  on  foot,  they  brush  the  fleecy 

flood. 
Conscious,  nod  fearful  of  too  deep  a  plunge. 
The  s|>arrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering 

eaves 
To  seize  the  fair  occasion.  Well  they  eye 
The  scattered  grain,  aud  thievishly  resolved 
To  escape  the  impending  famine,    often 

scared 
As  oft  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind. 
Clean  riddance  quickly  made,  one  only  care 
Remains  to  each,  the  search  of  snnnv  nook,  71 
Or  shed  impervious  to  the  blast.  Resigned 
To  sad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 
His  wonted  strut,  and  wading  at  their  head 
With  well-considered  steps,  seems  to  recent 
His  altered  gait  and  stateliness  retrenched. 
How  find  the  myriads  that  in  summer  cheer 
The  hills  aud  valleys  with  their  ceaseless 

songs 
Due  sustenance,  or  where  subsist  they  now  ? 
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Earth  yields  them  nought:  the  imprisoned 
worm  is  safe  80 

Beneath  the  frozen  clod;  all  seeds  of  herhs 
Lie  covered  close;  and  berry-beariug  tborus 
That  feed  the  thrush  (whatever  soiue  sup- 
pose) 
Afford  the  smaller  minstrels  no  supply. 
The  lonor-protracted  rigour  of  the  year 
Thins  all  their  numerous  flocks,   lu  chinks 

and  holes 
Ten  thousand  seek  an  unmolested  end. 
As  instinct  prompts,  self-buried  ere  they 

die. 

The  very  rooks  and  daws  forsake  the  fields, 

Where  neither  grub  nor  root  nor  earth-nut 

now  90 

Bepays  their  labour  more;  and  perched 

aloft 
By  the  wayside,  or  stalking  in  the  path. 
Lean  pensioners  upon  the  traveller's  track, 
Pick  lip  their  nauseous  dole,  though  sweet 

to  tliem, 
Of  voided  pulse  or  half-digested  grain. 
The  streams  are   lost  amid  the  splendid 

blank. 
Overwhelming  all  distinction.  On  the  flood, 
Indurated  and  fixed,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  undissolved;  while  silently  beneath, 
And  nnperceived,  the  current  steals  away,  too 
Not  so,  where  scornful  of  a  check  it  leaps 
The  mill-dam,  da<«hes  on  the  restless  wheel, 
And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  below: 
No  frost  can  bind  it  there;  its  utmost  force 
Can  but  arrest  the  light  nnd  smoky  mist 
That  in  its  fall  the  liquid  sheet  throws  wide. 
And  see  where  it  has  hung  the  embroidered 

banks 
With  forms  so  various,  that  no  powers  of 

art. 
The  pencil  or  the  pen,  may  trace  the  scene  I 
Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  misarmngt^mf  nt !)  on  the  roof  m 
Large  growth  of  what  mny  seem  the  spark- 
ling trees 
And  phnibs  of  fairy  land.  The  crystal  drops 
That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fast  con- 
gealed, 
Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length. 
And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adorned  before. 
Here  grotto  within  grotto  safe  defies 
The  sunbeam;  there  embossed  and  fretted 

wild, 
The   growing    wonder    takes  a  thousand 

shapes 
Capricious,  in  which  fancy  seeks  in  vain  lao 


The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before. 
Thus  Nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  Art, 
And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers; 
By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 
Performing  such  inimitable  feats. 
As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 
Less  worthy  of  applause,  though  more  ad- 
mired, 
Because  a  novelty,  the  work  of  man, 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  fuiMslad  Kusa ! 
Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak,  ijo 
The  wonder  of  the  North.   No  forpst  fell 
When  thou  mouldst  bnild;  no  quarry  sent 

its  stores 
To  enrich  thy  walls;  but  thou  didst  hew 

the  tioods, 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace  Aristeus  found 
Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear: 
in  such  a  palace  poetry  might  place 
The  armoury  of  Winter;  where  his  troops 
The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons,  arrow/ 

sleet,  140 

Skin-piercing  volley,  blostsom-bruising  hail. 
And  snow  that  often  blinds  the  traveller*! 

course. 
And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there. 
Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 
Were   soon   conjoined,  nor  other  cement 

asked 
Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 
Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  haes, 
Illumined  every  side;  a  watery  light      150 
Gleamed  through  the  clear  transpaiency. 

that  seemed 
Another  moon  new  risen,  or  meteor  f:llen 
From  heaven  to  earth,  of  lambent  fiame 

serene. 
So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy;  though  smooth 
And  slippery  the  materials,  yet  ^osthoond 
Firm  as  a  rock.    Nor  wanted  anght  within, 
That  royal  residence  might  well  befit, 
For  grandeur    or    for    use.     Long  wavy 

wreaths 
Of  flowers,  that    feared    no    enemy  hot 

warmth, 
Blushed  on    the  panels.    Mirror  needed 

none  no 

Where  all  was  vitreous;  but  in  order  doe 
Convivial  table  and  commodious  seat 
(What  seemed  at  least  commodious  seat) 

were  there, 
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Sofa  and  eoueh  and  high-built  throne  au- 

glut. 
The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  all. 
And  all  was  moist  to  tbe  warm  touoh;  a 

scene 
Of  eranesoent  g:lory,  once  a  stream, 
And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  a^in. 
Alas !  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 
Of  undesigned  severity,  tbat  glanced        170 
(Made  by  a  monarch)  on  her  own  estate, 
Oa  human  grandeur  and  the  courts  of  kings. 
Twas  transient  in  its  nature,  as  in  show 
Twas  durable  ;  as  worthless  ns  it  seemed 
Intrinsically  precious  ;  to  the  foot 
Treaeberons  and  false;  it  smiled,  and  it  was 
cold. 
Great  princes    have    great    playthings. 
Some  have  played 
At  hewing  mountains  into  men,  and  some 
At  building  humau  wonders  roo^intain  high. 
Some  have  amused  the  dull  sad  years  of 
life,  180 

life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad, 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fauie;  and 

sought 
Bj  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 
Short-lived  themselves,  to  immortalize  their 

bones. 
Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field, 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankiud  their 

sport. 
Bat  war 's  a  game,  which,  were  their  sub- 
jects wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at.  Nations  would  do 

weU 
To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny 

hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds  igo 
Are  gratified  with  mischief,  aud  who  spoil, 
Beeaase  men  suffer  it,  their  toy  the  world. 
When  Babel  was  confounded,  aud  the 
great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Wss  split  into  diversity  of  tongues. 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  floek, 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder,  and  assigned  their  lot 
To  all  the  nations.  Ample  was  the  boon 
He  gave  them,  in  its  distribution  fair      aoo 
And  equal,  and  he  bade  them  dwell  in  peace. 
Peace  was  awhile  their  care:  they  ploughed 

and  sowed. 
And  reaped  their  plenty  without  grudge  or 

strife. 
Bat  violence  can  never  longer  sleep 


Than  human  passions  please.  In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaze. 
Cain  had  already  shed  a  brother's  blood  ; 
The  Deluge  washed   it  out,  but  left  un- 

quenched 
The  seeds  of   murder  in  the    breast  of 


man. 
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Soon,  by  a  righteous  judgment,  in  the  line 
Of  his  desceuding  progeny  was  found 
The  first  artificer  of  death  ;  the  shrewd 
Contriver  who  first  sweated  at  the  forge, 
Aud  forced  the  blunt  aud  yet  uubloodied 

steel 
To  a  keen  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 
Him,  Tubal  named,  the  Vulcan  of  old  times. 
The  sword  and  falchion  their  inventor  claim. 
And  the  first  smith  was  the  first  murderer's 

son. 
His    art    survived    the   waters ;  and   ere 

long,  sao 

When   num   was    multiplied   aud    spread 

abroad 
In  tribes  aud  dans,  and  had  begun  to  call 
These  meadows  and  that  range  of  hills  his 

own. 
The  tasted  sweets  of  property  begat 
Desire  of  more  ;  and  industry  in  some. 
To  improve  and  cultivate  their  just  de- 
mesne. 
Made  others  covet  what  they  saw  so  fair. 
Thus  war  began  on  earth;  these  fought  for 

spoil, 
And  those  in  self-defence.  Savage  at  first 
The  onset,  and  irregular.  At  length        330 
One  eminent  above  the  rest,  for  strength. 
For  stratagem,  or  courage,  or  for  all, 
Was  chosen  leader;  him  they  served  in  war. 
And  him   in  peace,  fur  sake  of  warlike 

deeds 
Reverenced  no  less.  Who  could  with  him 

compare  ? 
Or  who  so  worthy  to  control  themselves 
As  he  whose  prowess  had  subdued  their 

foes? 
Thus  war  affording  field  for  the  display 
Of  virtue,  made  one  chief,  whom  times  of 

peace. 
Which  have  their  exigencies  too,  and  call  240 
For  skill  in  government,  at  length  made 

king. 
King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to  wear 
With    modesty   and   meekness ;    and  the 

crown. 
So  dazzling  in  their  eyes  who  set  it  on, 
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Was  sure  to  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound. 
It  is  the  abject  property  of  must, 
That  being  parcel  of  the  common  mass, 
And  destitute  of  means  to  raise  themselyes, 
They  sink  and  settle  lower  than  they  need. 
They  know  uot  what  it  is  to  feel  withiu  350 
A  comprehensive  faculty  that  grasps 
Great  purposes  with  ease,  that  turns  and 

wieidfl, 
Almost  without  an  effort,  plans  too  vast 
For  their  conception,  which  they  cannot 

move. 
Conscious  of  impotence,  they  soon  grow 

drunk 
With  gtizing,  when  they  see  an  able  man 
Step  forth  to  notice  ;  and  besotted  thus, 
Build  him  a  pedestal,  and  say,  <<  Stand  there, 
And  be  our  admiratiou  and  our  praise." 
They  roll  themselves  before  him  iu   the 

dust,  360 

Then  most  deserving  in  their  own  account 
When  most  extravafrant  in  hb  spplause. 
As  if  exalting  him  they  raised  themselves. 
Thus  bv  degrees,  Belf-<sheated  of  their  sound 
And  sober  judgment,  that  he  is  but  man. 
They  deminleify  and  fume  him  so. 
That  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  too. 
Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-ooncpit. 
He  gulps  the  windy  diet,  and  ere  long,   369 
Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thinks 
The  world  was  made  iu  vain,  if  not  for  him. 
Thenceforth  they  are  his  cattle :  drudges 

born 
To  bear  his  burdens;  drawing  in  his  gears 
And  sweating  in  his  service;  his  caprice 
Becomes  the  soni  that  animates  them  all. 
He  deems  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  lives, 
Spent  in  the  purchase  of  renown  for  him. 
An  easy   reckoning,  and   they   think   the 

same. 
Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus 

kings 
Were  bnmished  into  heroes,  and  became  380 
The  arbiters  of  this  terraqueous  swamp, 
Storks  among  frogs,  that  liave  but  croaked 

and  died. 
Strange,  that  such  folly  as  lifts  bloated 

man 
To  eminence  fit  only  for  a  god 
Should  ever  drivel  out  of  human  lips. 
Even  in  the  cradled  weakncjis  of  the  world  ! 
Still  stranger  much,  that  when  at  length 

mankind 
Had  reached  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their 

youth, 


And  could  disoriminate  and  argue  well 
On  subjects  more   mydteriona,  they  were 

yet  ,90 

Babes  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  sbouid 

fear 
And  quake  before  the  gods  themselves  had 

made  I 
But  above  measure  strange,  that  neither 

proof 
Of  sad  experience,  nor  examples  set 
By  some  whose  patriot  virtue  has  prevailed. 
Can  even  now,  when  they  are  grown  ma* 

tnre 
In  wisdom,  and  with  philosophic  deeds 
Familiar,  serve  to  emancipate  the  rest  I 
Such   dupes  are   men  to  custom,  and  so 

prone 
To  reverence   what  is   ancient,  and  can 

plead  300 

A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use. 
That  even  servitude,  tlie  worst  of  ills. 
Because  delivered  down  from  sire  to  son. 
Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 
But  is  it  fit,  or  can  it  bear  the  shock 
Of  rational  discussion,  that  a  man, 
Compounded  and  made  up  like  other  men 
Of  elements  tumultuous,  in  whom  lust 
And  folly  in  as  ample  measure  meet 
As  iu  the  bosoms  of  the  slaves  he  rules,  310 
Should  be  a  despot  absolute,  and  boast 
Himself  the  only  freeman  of  his  land? 
Should,  when  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  he 

will. 
Wage  war,  with  any  or  with  no  pretence 
Of  provocation  given  or  wrong  sustained, 
And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit,  by  means 
That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the 

dutch 
Of  poverty,  that  thus  he  may  procure 
His  thousands,  weary  of  penurious  life, 
A  splendid  opportunity  to  die  ?  jjo 

Say  ye,  who  (with  less  prudence  than  of  old 
Jotham  ascribed  to  his  assembled  trees 
In  politic  convention)  put  your  trust 
In  the  shadow  of  a  bramble,  and  reclined 
In  fancied  peace   beneath  his  dangerous 

branch. 
Rejoice  in  him,  and  celebrate  his  sway, 
Where  find  ye  passive  fortitude  ?  Whence 

springs 
Your  self-denying  zeal  that  holds  it  good 
To  stroke  the  prickly  grievance,  and  to 

hang 
His   thorns  with   streamers    of  continual 

praise?  330 
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We  too  are  friends  to  loyalty.  We  love 
The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respeeta  his 

boundii. 
And  reigns  content  within  them:  him  we 

senre 
Freely  and   with   delight,  who  leaves  ns 

free: 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man, 
We  trust  him  not  too  far.    Kiug  though 

he  be. 
And  king  iu  England  too,  he  muy  be  weak, 
And  vain  enongh  to  be  ambitious  still. 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers. 
Or  eoyet  more  than  freemen  choose  to 
grant:  34° 

Beyond  that  m»rk  is  treason.  He  is  ours, 
To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  State, 
But  not  to  warp  or  ohauge  it.  We  are  his. 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause, 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  bis  slaves. 
Mark  now  tiie  difference,  ye  that  boast 

your  love 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours: 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you; 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth. 
Ton  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes;    350 
We,  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  a  king, 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake. 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free  ; 
Tours,  a  blina  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod, 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the 

dost. 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasnre  as  it  seems, 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  ti>  be  beloved, 
Causeless,  and  dau^d  with  nndisceming 
praise,  360 

Where  love  is  mere  attachment   to  the 

throne, 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 
Whose  freedom  is  by  suffrance,  and  at 
will 
OF  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 
Who  lives,  and  is  not  weary  of  a  life 
£tposed  to  manacles,  deserves  them  well. 
The  State  that  strives  for  liberty,  though 

foiled. 
And  forced  to  abandon  what  she  bravely 

sought, 
Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt, 
And  pity  for  her  loss.  But  that 's  a  cause 
Not  often  nnsnccessf  n1 ;  power  usurped   371 
Is  weakness  when  opposed;  conscious  of 
wro^g, 


'Tis  pusillanimous  and  prone  to  flight. 
But  slaves  that  once  conceive  the  glowing 

thought 
Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 
All  that  the  contest  calls  for;  spirit,  strength, 
The  scorn  of  danger,  and  uuit«*d  hearts, 
The  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek/ 
Then  shame  to  manhood,  aiid  opprobrious 

more 
To  France  than  all  her  losses  and  defeats, 
Old  or  of  later  dute,  by  sea  or  laud,        381 
Her  house  of  bondage,  worse  than  that  of 

old 
Which  God  avenged  on  Pharaoh —  the  Bas- 
tille. 
Ye   horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken 

hearts, 
Ye  dungeons,  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 
That  mouarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to 

age 
With  music  such  as  suits  their  sovereign 

ears. 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miseiable  men! 
There 's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not 

leap 
To   hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  last;  to 

know  390 

That  even  our  enemies,  so  oft  employed 
In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were 

free. 
For  he  who  values  libertv  confines 
His  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 
No  narrow  bounds;  her  cause  engages  him 
Wherever  pleaded.  Tis  the  cause  of  man. 
There  dwell  the  most  forlorn  of  human 

kind, 
Immured  though  unaccused,  condemned  un- 
tried, 
Cruelly  spared,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 
There,  like  the  visionary  emblem  seen    400 
By  him  of  Babylon,  life  stands  a  stnmp. 
And,  filleted  about  with  hoops  of  brass. 
Still  lives,  though  all  its  pleasant  boughs 

are  gone. 
To  count   the    hour-bell,   and   expect    no 

change; 
And  ever  as  the  sullen  sonnd  is  heard, 
Still  to  reflect,  that  though  a  joyless  note 
To  him  whose  moments  all  have  one  dull 

pace, 

1  The  author  hopes  that  he  ahall  not  be  oenenred  for 
unneceeiary  warmth  upon  ao  interestinff  a  subject.  Ho 
is  aware  that  It  is  become  almost  fashionable  to  stigma- 
tise such  sentfanenta  as  no  better  than  empty  dedama- 
tion ;  but  it  la  an  ill  symptom,  and  peculiar  to  rnodam 
times. 
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Ten  thousand  rovers  in  the  world  at  large 
Account  it  music;  that  it  sumnooiis  some 
To  theatre,  or  jocund  feast  or  ball;  410 

The  wearied  hireling  finds  it  a  release 
From  labour;  and  the  lover,  who  has  chid 
Its  long  delay,  feels  every  welcome  stroke 
Upon  his  hea[ii-Btring8,  trembling  with  de- 
light — 
To  fly  fur  refuge  from  distracting  thought 
To  such  amusements  as  ingenious  woe 
Contrives,  hard  shifting  and  without  her 

tools  — 
To  read  engraven  on  the  monldy  walb, 
In  staggering  types,  his  predecessor's  tale, 
A  sad  memorial,  and  subjoin  his  own  — 
To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgorged         421 
And  bloated  spider,  till  the  pampered  pest 
Is  made  familiar,  watches  its  approach, 
Comes  at  his  call,  and  serves  him  for  a 

friend  — 
To  wear  out  time  in  numbering  to  and  fro 
The  studs  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door. 
Then  downward,  and  then  upward,  then 

aslant. 
And  then  alternate,  with  a  sickly  hope 
By  dint  of  change  to  give  his  tasteless 

task 
Some  relish,  till  the  sum  exactly  found  430 
In  all  directions,  he  begins  again:  — 
bh  comfortless  existence!   hemmed  around 
With  woes,  which  who  that  suffers  would 

not  kneel 
And  beg  for  exile,  or  the  pangs  of  death  ? 
That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow- 


man. 


Abridge  him  of  his  jnst  and  native  rights, 
Eradicate  him,  tear  him  from  his  hold 
Upon  the  endearments  of  domestic  life 
And  social,  nip  his  f  ruitf  nlness  and  use. 
And  doom  him  for  perhaps  a  heedless  word 
To  barrenness,  and  solitude,  and  tears,   441 
Moves  indigmition,  makes    the  name  of 

kmg 
(Of    king    whom    such    prerogative    can 

please) 
As  dreadful  as  the  Manichean  God, 
Adored  through  fear,  strong  only  to  de- 
stroy. 
'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume. 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.    All  con- 
straint. 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes       450 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science;  blinds 


The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets, 
In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou 

art. 
With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  thongh 

squeezed 
By  public  exigence  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  ihe  craving  hunger  of  the  State, 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief  460 
Among  the  nations,  seeinir  thon  art  free. 
My  native  nook  of  earth  t  Thy  elime  is  rude, 
Replete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than 

mine; 
Thine  nnadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plausible  than  social  life  requires. 
And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 
To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 
From  nature's  bounty — that  hnmane  ad- 
dress 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasore 

is  470 

In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve. 
Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless 

brawl; 
Yet  being  free  I  love  thee:  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thon 

art, 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslaved,  farewell  1    I  eonld  en- 
dure 
Chains  nowheie  patiently,  and  chains  at 

home. 
Where 'I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  alL 
Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the 

fnan  480 

Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.    I  should  then  with  donUe 

pain 
Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  fickle  elime; 
And  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost 
For  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sidneys 

bled, 
I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 
Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere. 
In  scenes  which,  having  never  known  me 

free,  489 

Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  felt. 
Do  I  forebode  impossible  events, 
And  tremble  at  vain  dreams?    Heaven 

grant  I  mayl 
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Bpt  the  age  of  yirtnous  politics  ia  past, 
And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere, 
And  we  top  wise  to  trust  them.    He  that 

takes 
Deep  in  his  soft  crednlity  the  stamp 
DesWed  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 
Of  liberty,  themselves  the  shives  of  lust, 
IncQTS  derision  for  his  easy  faith  500 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause 

enoagh: 
For  when  was  public  virtae  to  be  found 
Where  priTate  was  not  ?    Can  he  love  the 

whole 
Who  loves  no  part  ?  He  be  a  nation's  friend 
Who   is,  in  truth,  the  friend  of  no  man 

there? 
Can  he  be  strennoos  in  his  countiy's  cause 
Who  slights  the  charities  for  whose  dear 

s&e 
That  eonntry,  if  at  all,  mast  be  beloved  ? 
'TIS  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are 
sad 
For  Eneland's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale  510 
And  8ii»[ly,  whUe  her  ohaui  pious  wear  their 

hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain, 
Healthful    and    undisturbed    by   factious 

fames. 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  not  they  of  old,  whose  tempered 

blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurped  control, 
And  hewed  them  link  from  link.  Then  Al- 
bion's sons 
Were  sons  indeed;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  hi  vh  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs. 
And  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere, 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public 
view.  521 

Tis  therefore  many,  whose  sequestered  lot 
Foriiids  their  interference,  looking  on. 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event; 
And  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  State, 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  as- 
sailed 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake. 
Stand  motionless,  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below;  the  fatal  hour.     529 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest 

works 
Die  too:  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  re- 
mains. 


We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock; 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood; 
And  iu  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain^ 
The  indiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

But  there  is  yet  a  liberty  *nnsung 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised. 
Which  monarchs  catmot  grant,  nor  all  the 
powers  540 

Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away; 
A  libertv  which  persecution,  fraud, 
Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind; 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no  more. 
'Tis  liberty  of  heart,  derived  from  Heaven, 
Bought  with  His  blood  who  gave  it  to  man- 
kind, 
And  sealed  with  the  same  token.  It  is  held 
By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanctioned  sure 
By  the  unimpeachable  and  awf  id  oath 
And  promise  of  a  God.  His  other  gifts    550 
All  bear  the  royal  stamp  that  speaks  them 

His, 
And  are  august,  but  this  transcends  them  alL 
His  other  works,  the  visible  display 
Of  all-creating  energy  and  might. 
Are  grand,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  of  the 

Word 
That,  finding  an  interminable  space 
Unoccupied,  has  filled  the  void  so  well. 
And  made  so  sparkling  what  was  dark  be- 

fore. 
But  these  are  not  his  glory.  Man,  'tis  true, 
Smit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene,   560 
Might  well  suppose  the  artificer  divine 
Meant  it  eternal,  had  He  not  Himself 
Pronounced  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is. 
And  still  designing  a  more  glorious  far, 
Doomed  it  as  insufficient  for  His  praise. 
These  therefore  are  occasional,  and  pass; 
Formed  for  the  confutation  of  the  fool,  567 
Whose  lying  heart  disputes  against  a  God; 
That  office  served,  they  must  be  swept  away. 
Not  so  the  labours  of  His  love:  they  shine 
In  other  heavens  than  these  that  we  behold, 
And  fade  not.    There  is  paradise  that  fears 
No  forfeiture,  and  of  its  fruits  He  sends 
Lar^  prelibation  oft  to  saints  below. 
Of  these  the  first  in  order,  and  the  pledge 
And  confident  assurance  of  the  rest. 
Is  liberty;  a  flight  into  His  arms. 
Ere  yet  mortality's  fine  threads  give  way, 
A  clear  escape  from  tyrannizing  lust. 
And  full  immunity  from  penal  woe.         580 

Chains  are  the  portion  of  revolted  man. 
Stripes,  and  a  dungeon;  and  his  body  serves 
The  triple  purpose.  In  that  sickly,  foul. 
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Opprobrioat  rendenoe  he  finds  them  alL 
Propense  hia  heart  to  idols,  he  is  held 
In  Billy  dotage  on  created  things. 
Careless  of  their  Creator.   And  that  low 
And  sordid  gravitation  of  his  powers 
To  a  vile  olod  so  draws  him,  with  snoh 

force  589 

Resistless,  from  the  centre  he  should  seek. 
That  he  at  last  forgets  it.   All  his  hopes 
Tend  downwards;  his  ambition  is  to  smk. 
To  reach  a  depth  profounder  still,  and  still 
Profoonder,  in  the  fathomless  abyss 
Of  folly,  plongine  in  porsiiit  of  death. 
But  ere  he  gam  we  comfortless  repose 
He  seeks,  aud  acquiescence  of  his  sonl 
In  heaven-renoimcine  exile,  he  endares^- 
What  does  he  not?  from  Insts  opposed  in 

▼ain. 
And  self-reproaching  eonscienoe.   He  fore- 

sees  600 

The  fatal  issne  to  his  health,  fame,  peace, 
Fortmie  and  dignity;  the  loss  of  aU 
That  can  ennolne  man,  and  make  frail  life. 
Short  as  it  is,  supportable.    Still  worse. 
Far  worse  than  aU  the  plagues  with  which 

*   his  sins 
Infect  his  happiest  moments,  he  forebodes 
Ages  of  hopeless  misery;  future  death, 
And  death  still  future:  not  an  hasty  stroke 
Like  that  which  sends  him  to  the  dusty 

grave, 
But  nnrepealable  enduring  death.  6x0 

Scripture  is  still  a  trumpet  to  his  fears: 
What  none  can  prove  a  forgery,  may  be  true ; 
What  none  but  bad  men  wish  exploded, 

must. 
That  scruple  checks  him.    Riot  is  not  loud 
Nor  drunk  enough  to  drown  it.  In  the  midst 
Of  laughter  his  compunctions  are  sincere, 
And  he  abhors  the  jest  by  which  he  shines. 
Remorse  begets  reform.    His  masfer-lust 
Falls  first  before  his  resolute  rebuke, 
And    seems    dethroned    and    vanquished. 

Peace  ensues,  6ao 

But  spurious  and  short-lived,  the  puny  child 
Of  8elf-con|Tatulating  Pride,  begot 
On  fancied  Innocence.    Again  he  falls. 
And  fights  again;  but  finds  his  best  essay 
A  presage  ominous,  portending  still 
Its  own  dishonour  by  a  worse  relapse. 
Till  Nature,  unavailing  Nature,  foiled 
So  oft,  and  wearied  in  the  vain  attempt. 
Scoffs  at  her  own  performance.  Reason  now 
Takes  part  with  Appetite,  and  pleads  the 

cause  690 


Perversely,  which  of  late  ahe  so  eondemaed; 
With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
Aud  tattered  in  the  service  of  debauch. 
Covering  his  shame  from  his  offended  si^ht. 
**  Hath  God  indeed  eivenappefites  to  man. 
And  stored  the  earth  so  plenteously  with 

means 
To  gratify  the  hunger  of  his  wish. 
And  doth  He  reprobate,  and  will  He  damn. 
The  use  of  His  own  bounty  ?  making  first 
So  frail  a  kind,  and  then  enacting  laws    640 
So  strict,  that  less  than  perfect  must  de- 
spair? 
Falsehood !  which  whoso  but  suspects  of 

truth 
Dishonours  God,  and  makes  a  slave  of  num. 
Do  they  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 
The  teacher's  office,  and  dispense  at  large 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edifying  strains. 
Attend  to  their  own  music  ?  Have  they  faith 
In  what,  with  such  solemnly  of  t<me 
Aud  gesture,  thev  propound  to  our  belief  ? 
Nay,  —  conduct  hath  the  loudest  tongue. 
The  voice  650 

Is  but  an  instrument  on  which  the  priest 
May  play  what  tune  he  pleases.  In  the  deed, 
I'he  unequivocal  authentic  deed. 
We  find  sound  argument,  we  read  the  heari." 
Such  reasoniugs  (if  that  name  must  needs 
belong 
To  excuses  in  which  reason  has  no  part) 
Serve  to  compose  a  spirit  well  inclmed 
To  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  vice. 
And  sin  without  disturbance.   Often  urged, 
(As  often  as,  libidinous  discourse  tto 

Exhausted,  he  resorts  to  solemn  themes 
Of  thedlo^cal  and  p;rave  import,) 
They  gain  at  last  his  unreserved  assent; 
Till  hiurdened  his  heart's  temper  in  the  forge 
Of  lust,  and  on  the  anvil  of  aespair. 
He  slights  the  strokes  of  ccAseience.  Noth- 
ing moves. 
Or  nothing  mnch,  his  constancy  in  ill; 
Vain  tampering  hu  but  fostered  his  disease ; 
*T\b  desperate,  and  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of 

death. 
Haste  now,  philosopher,  and  set  him  free. 
Charm  the  deaf  serpent  wisely.   Make  him 
hear  671 

Of  rectitude  and  fitness;  moral  truth 
How  lovely,  and  the  moral  sense  how  surei 
Consulted  and  obeyed,  to  guide  his  steps 
Directly  to  the  first  and  only  fair. 
Spare  not  in  such  a  cause.    Spend  all  the 
powers 
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Of  rant  and  rhapsody  in  virtue's  praise; 
Be  most  sublimely  good,  yerbosely  grand, 
And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose, 
Till  it  ontmantle  all  the  pride  of  verse.  — 
Ah,  tinkling  cymbal    and    high-sounding 
brass,  681 

Smitten  in  vain  I  snch  music  cannot  charm 
The  eclipse  that  intercepts  truth's  beaveuly 

beam. 
And  chills  and  d»kens  »wide  w»deriDg 

soul. 
The  Ml  amall  voice  is  wanted.  He  must 

speak. 
Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect. 
Who  ealls  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they 
eome. 
Graee  makes  the  slave  a  freeman.  Tis  a 
change 
rhat  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stately  tone  of  moralists,  who  boast,  690 
As  if,  like  him  of  fabulous  renowu, 
They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature,  and  were  each 
An  Oq>heus,  and  omnipotent  in  song. 
But  transformation  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine. 
Is  work  for  Him  that  made  him.  He  alone. 
And  He  by  means  in  philosophic  eyes 
Trivial  and  worthy  of  disdain,  achieves 
The  wonder;  humanizing  what  is  brute  700 
In  the  lost  Idnd,  extracting  from  the  lips 
Of  asps  their  venom,  overpowering  strength 
By  weakness,  and  hostility  by  love. 
Patriots  have  toiled,  aud  in  their  coun- 
try's cause 
Bled  nobly;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  de- 
serve. 
Receive    proud   recompense.    We  give   in 

chirge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.  The  historic 

Muse, 
Prood  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times  ;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn. 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass  710 
To  guard  them,  and  to  immortalize  her  trust. 
But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never 

paid, 
To  those  who^  posted  at  the  shrine  of  truth, 
Have  fidlen  in  her  defence.  A  patriot's  blood. 
Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed. 
And  for  a  time  ensure  to  his  loved  land, 
The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws; 
Bat  martyn  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize. 
And  win  it  with  more  pain.  Their  blood  is 
shed 


In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim,       730 
Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth. 
To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free, 
To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 
Yet  few  remember  them.   They  lived  un- 
known 
Till  Persecution  dragged  them  into  fame, 
Aud  chased  them  up  to  heaven.  Their  ashes 

flew  — 
No  marble  tells  us  whither.  With  their 

names 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song  ; 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 
Is  cold  on  this.  She  execrates  indeed      730 
The  tyranny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire. 
But   gives    the    glorious   sufferers    little 
praise.^ 
He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes 
free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.  There's  not  a 

chain 
That  hellish  foes  confederate  for  his  harm 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  an  much  ease  as  Samsou  his  green 

withes. 
He  looks  abrond  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  Hud  though  poor  perhaps  com- 
pared 
With  those  whoRC  mansions  glitter  in  his 
sight,  74« 

Calls  the  delightful  soenety  all  his  ovm. 
His  ^re  the  nionutains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.  His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel. 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say  —  **  My  Father  made  them 

alir' 
Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy 

joy,  750 

Whose  heart  with  praise,  aud  whose  exalted 

mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied 

love 
That  planned,  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a 

world 
So  clothed  with  beauty,  for  rebellions  man  ? 
Yes  —  ye  may  fill  your  garners,  ye  that 

reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much 

good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 

>  Bee  Home. 
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In  feast  or  in  the  chase,  in  aong  or  dance, 
A  liberty  like  bis,  who  unimpeached 
Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong,    760 
Appropriates  nature  as  bis  Fntber's  work. 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 
He  is  indeed  a  freeman.  Free  by  birth 
Of  no  mean  city,  planned  or  ere  the  bills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  opened,  or  the 

sea 
With  all  his  roaring  mnltitude  of  wayes. 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  State, 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less:  770 
For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain. 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  be  spreads  them 

there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.  The  oppressor 

holds 
His  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a 

range 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain, 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt 
Whom  Grod  delights  in,  and  iu  whom  He 

dwells. 
Acquaint    thyself    with    God,    if    thou 

would st  taste 
Hb  works.    Admitted    once   to  His   em- 
brace, 780 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind 

before ; 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed,   and  thine 

heart, 
Made  pure,  shall  relish  with  divine  delight. 
Till  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have 

wrought. 
Brutes  graze  the  mountain-top  with  faces 

prone 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 
It  yields  them;  or,  rt>cumbent  on  its  brow. 
Ruminate  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 
Beneath,  beyond,  and  stretching  far  away 
From  inland  regions  to  the  distint  main. 
Man  views  it  and  admires,  but  rests  con- 
tent 791 
With  what  he  views.     The  landscape  has 

his  praise. 
But  not  its   Author.     Unconcerned   who 

formed 
The  paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such; 
And  such  well-pleased  to  find  it,  asks  no 

more. 
Not  so  the  mind  that  baa  been  touched  from 

Heaven, 


And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught 
To  read  His  wonders,  iu  whose  thought  the 

world, 
Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was. 
Not  for  its  own  sake  merely,  but  for  His  800 
Much  more  who  fashioned  it,  he  gives  it 

praise; 
Praise  that  from  earth  resulting,  as  it  ought, 
To  earth's  acknowledged  Sovereign,  finds 

at  once 
Its  only  just  proprietor  in  Him. 
The  soul  that  sees  Him,  or  receives  sub^ 

limed 
New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  to  employ 
More  worthily  the  powers  she  owned  before, 
Discerns  in  all  things  what,  with  stupid  gaze 
Of  ignorance,  till  then  she  overlooked,    809 
A  ray  of  heavenly  light  gilding  all  forms 
Terrestrial,  in  the  vast  and  the  minntey 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing. 
And  wheels  His  throne  upon  the  lulling 

worlds. 
Much  conversant  with  Heaven,  she  often 

holds 
With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man 
That  fill  the  skies  nightly  with  silent  pomp, 
Sweet  conference;  enquires  what  strains 

were  they 
With  which  heaven  rang,  when  every  star, 

in  hiiste 
To  gratalate  the  new-created  earth,         Szo 
Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy.  —  ''Tell  me,  ye  shining 

hosts 
That  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms^ 
Beneath  a  vault  unsullied  with  a  cloud. 
If  from  your  elevation,  whence  ye  view 
Distinctly  scenes  invLsihle  to  man. 
And  systems  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 
Have  reached  this  nether  world,  ye  spy  a 

race 
Favoured  as  ours,  transgressovs  fmn  the 

womb,  8  4 

And  hasting  to  a  grave,  yet  doomed  to  ^se. 
And  to  possess  a  brighter  heaven  than  yours? 
As  one  who  long  detained  on  foreign  shores 
Pnnts  to  return,  and  when  he  neea  afar 
His  countTjr's  weather-bleached  and   bat- 
tered rocks 
From  the  green  wave  emerging,  darts  an  eye 
lladiant  with  joy  towards  the  happy  land, 
So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold, 
And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  ilre^ 
That  show  like  beaioous  in  the  bine  abyss, 
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Ordained  to  guide  the   embodied    spirit 
home,  840 

From  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest. 
Lowe  kindles  as  I  gaze.     I  feel  desires 
That  give  assuranee  of  their  own  success. 
And   that,  infused    from    Heaven,    must 
thither  tend/' 
So  reads  he  nature  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
niuminates.   Thy  lamp,  mysterious  Word  ! 
Which  whoso  sees,  no  longer  wanders  lost. 
With  intellects  bemazed  in  endless  doubt. 
But  runs  the  road  of  wisdom.     Thou  hast 

buUt, 
With  means  that  were  not  till  by  thee  em- 
ployed, 850 
Worlds  that  had  never  been  hadst  Thou  in 

strength 
Been  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong. 
Tbey  are  thy  witnesses,  who  speak  thy  power 
And  goodness  infinite,  but  speak  in  ears 
That  hear  not  or  receive  not  their  report. 
In  vain  thy  creatures  testify  of  thee 
Till  Thou  proclaim  thyself.    Theirs  is  in- 
deed 
A  teaching  voice;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  thine 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to 
learn,  859 

And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 
Till  Thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
Possess  the  heart,  and  fables  false  as  hellj 
Yet  deemed  oriusular,  lure  down  to  death 
The  uninformed  and  heedless  souls  of  men. 
We  give  to  Chance,  blind  Chance,  our- 
selves as  blind, 
The  glory  of  thy  work,  whioh  yet  appears 
Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame, 
Challenging  human  serutiny,  and  proved 
Then   skilful    most  when  most   severely 

judged. 
Bat  Chance  is  not;  or  is  not  where  Thou 
reigiiest:  870 

Thy  Providence  forbids  that  fickle  power 
(If  power  she  be  that  works  but  to  con- 
found) 
To  mix  the  wild  vagaries  with  thy  laws. 
Tet  thns  we  dote,  refusing,  while  we  can 
Initroetion,  and  inventing  to  ourselves 
Gods  such  as  guilt  makes  welcome;  gods 

that  sleep. 
Or  disregard  our  follies,  or  that  sit 
Amused  spectators  of  this  bustling  stage. 
Thee  we  reject,  unable  to  abide 
Thy  purity,  till  pare  as  Thou  art  pure,    880 
Made  sneh  by  thee,  we  love  thee  for  that 


For  which  we  shunned  and  hated  thee  before. 
Then  we  are  free :  then  liberty  like  day 
Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  Hash  from 

heaven 
Fires  all  the  Acuities  with  glorious  joy. 
A  voice  is  heard  that  mortal  ears  hear  not 
Till  Thou  hast  touched  them;  'tis  the  voice 

of  song, 
A  loud  Hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  works,  888 
Which  be  that  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats. 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  general  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment.  Nature  throwing 

wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  Author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retired 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  power  de- 
nied. 
Thou  art  the    source  and  centre  of  all 

minds, 
Their  only  point  of  rest.  Eternal  Word! 
From  thee   departing,  they  are  lost  and 

rove 
At  random  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of 

man,  900 

His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength   to  suffer,   and   his   will   to 

serve. 
But  oh.  Thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good! 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown! 
Give  what  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are 

poor; 
And  with  Tliee  rich,  take  that  Thou  wilt 

away. 
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SHOWING  HOW  HE  WENT  FARTHER  THAN 

HE  INTENDED  AND  CAME  SAFE 

HOME  AGAIN 

[Pnbl.  1783] 

John  Gilpik  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
**  Though  wedded  we  have  been 

These  twiee  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we    ' 
No  holiday  have  seen. 
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**  To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmontou, 

All  iu  a  chaise  and  pair. 

**  Mj  sister,  and  my  sbter's  child, 
Myself,  and  children  three, 

Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  ride 
On  horseback  after  we." 

He  «oon  replied,  <*  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
Aud  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

'*  I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 
As  all  the  world  doth  know, 

Aud  my  good  friend  the  calender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mrs. Gilpin,  « That's  well  said; 

Aud  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear.' 


lO 


JO 
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John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife; 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find. 
That  though  ou  pleasure  she  was  bent. 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 


30 


The  morniug  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  t<i  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  oif  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in; 
Six  precious  souls,  ana  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  aud  thin.  40 

Smack   went  the   whip,   round   went  the 
wheels. 

Were  never  folk  so  glad, 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Cbeapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane. 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again; 


For  snd die-tree  scarce  reached  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  heaA,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 


50 


So  down  he  came;  for  loss  of  time, 
Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 
Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stain, 

*'  The  wine  is  left  behind!  "  60 

"Good  lack!"  quoth  he— « yet  bring  it 
me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword, 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  sonl  1) 
Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved. 
And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curline  ear. 

Til  rough  which  the  belt  he  drew,         p 
And  liMUff  a  bottle  on  each  side. 

To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Kquipped  from  top  to  tcie. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  hit  nimble  steed. 
Full  hlowly  pacing  o'er  tlie  atones, 

With  caution  and  good  heed.  Ss 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot. 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  "  Fair  and  softly,"  John  he  cried, 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  haod^ 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before. 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 
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Awaj  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  uonght; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 
He  Ufctle  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  numiug  i>ach  a  rig. 


1C9 


The  wind  did  hlow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
TilU  loop  and  bnttou  failing  hoth, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side. 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

Tlie  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 
Up  flew  the  windows  all;  no 

And  every  soul  cried  out,  **  Well  donel " 
As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin  —  who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around ; 
^  He  earries  weight ! "  "  He  rides  a  race  I  '* 
for  a  thousand  pound  1 " 


And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view. 
How  ill  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  DOW,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  bis  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 
With  leathern  girdle  braced; 

For  8 11  might  see  the  bottle-necks 
Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  menr  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  piny, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay; 

And  there  he  threw  the  Wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Jn^  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 


*SO 


MO 


At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

'^Stop,  stop,  John   Gilpin  1  —  Here's  the 
house  ! " 

They  all  at  onoe  did  cry; 
**  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired; "  — • 

Said  Gilpin  — «So  am  II" 


%sr 


But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there  1 
For  why?  —  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 
Shot  by  ail  archer  strong; 

So  did  he  fly  —  which  brings  me  to 
The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath, 
And  sore  against  his  will, 

Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 
His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender,  amazed  to  see 
His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 

Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 
And  thus  accosted  him: 


*' What  news?  what  news?  your  tidings  tell; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall  — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  ?  " 


Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 
And  loved  a  timely  joke; 

And  thns  unto  the  calender 
In  merry  guise  he  spoke: 


970 


**  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come. 

And,  if  I  well  forebode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here,  — 

They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  the  house  went  in ;  aSo 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig; 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  ii^  its  kind. 
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He  held  them  up,  and  in  bis  turn 

Thus  showed  nis  ready  wit, 
**  M J  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  uiust  fit. 

<*  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face;  a^o 

And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  noay 
Be  in  a  hungry  case." 

Said  John,  "It  is  my  weddiug-day. 
And  all  the  world  would  stare. 

If  wife  should  dine  at  £dmonton, 
And  I  should  diue  at  Ware." 

So  turning  to  bis  horse,  he  said, 

**  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
rTwas  fur  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine.''  300 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast  I 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For,  while  be  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  dear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  ruar, 
And  galloped  oif  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 


Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin  s  hat  and  wig : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first ; 

For  why  ? —  they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  pulled  out  half-arcrown; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 

''This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring 
back 
My  husband  safe  and  well.'' 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  comiiie  back  amain  : 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  bis  rein  ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 
And  gladly  would  have  done. 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more. 
And  made  him  faster  run. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Weut  postboy  at  his  heeu,  ^ 

The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumberiug  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road, 

Thus  seeing  Gilpiu  fiy, 
With  postboy  scampering  in  the  rear. 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry  : 

**  Stop  thief  I  stop  thief !  —  a  highway- 
man ! " 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute  ; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit.  34D 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space  ; 
The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before. 

That  Gilpiu  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

Fur  he  got  first  to  town; 
Nor  stopped  tiU  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 


Now  let  us  sing.  Long  live  the  king  I 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he  1 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad 

May  I  be  there  to  see  I 
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ON   THE    RECEIPT    OF  MY 

MOTHER'S    PICTURE    OUT   OF 

NORFOLK 

THE  GIFT  OF  MY  COUSIN,  ANN  BODHAH 

[Pnbl.  1798] 
Oh  that  those  lips  had  language  I  Life  hss 


With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee 

last. 
Those  lips  are  thine  —  thy  own  sweet  smile 

I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced 

me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say. 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears 

AWAJ  1  '* 
The  meek  mtelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blea«;ed  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  that  bafiBes  Time's  tyrajmic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the 

same.  » 


ON   THE  RECEIPT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S   PICTURE 
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Faithfol  lemembranoer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  ! 
Who  bidst  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long, 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

Bat  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  : 
And,  while  that  face  reuews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she.     ao 
My  mother  I  when  I  learnt  that  thou 

wast  dead, 
Say,   wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I 

shed? 
Horered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wreteh  even  then,  life's  journey  just  be- 
gun ? 
Perhap"!  thou  gavest  me,  though  uufelt,  a 

kiss: 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss  — 
Ah,  that  maternal  siuile  I  It  answers  —  Yea. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  bsirial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And,  turning  from   my  nursery  window, 

drew  30 

A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  ? —  It  was.  — Where  thou 

art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May    I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful 

shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no 

more  1 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my 

ooucem. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
WldU  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled,  40 

Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came   and 

went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  S]>ent, 
I  learnt  at  last  submission  to  my  lot ; 
But,  though  I  le«  deplored  thee,  ne'er  for- 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard 

no  more. 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery 

floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
l>rew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted    with    my   baable    coach,    and 

wrapped  •  50 

la  iearlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  capped, 


'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  kno?ni, 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our 

own. 
Short-lived  possession  I  but  the  record  fair 
That   memory  keeps,  of  all  thy  kindness 

there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly 

laid;  59 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum  ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheek  bestowed 
By  thy  own  liand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and 

glowed ; 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no 

fall, 
Ne'er   roughened   by  those  cataracts  and 

brakes 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay  70 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed 

here. 
Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore 

the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued 

flowers. 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  mto  paper  with  a  pin 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the 

while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head 

and  smile). 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  ap- 
pear, 80 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish 

them  here  ? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart  —  the  dear  de* 

light 

Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might.  — 
But  no  —  what  here   we  call  our  life  is 

such 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  nnbound  spirit  mto  bonds  again. 
Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's 

coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean 

crossed) 
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Shoots   into    port  at  some  well-havened 

isle,  90 

Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons 

smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods  that  show 
Her  beauteous   form  reflected   dear  be- 
low, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanuiug  light  her  streamers 

gay; 

So  thou,  with  sails  how  swiftl  hast  reached 

the  shore, 
**  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows 


» 


roar. 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous 

tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy 

side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest,  too 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  dis- 
tressed— 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest 

tost, 
Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  com- 
pass lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting 

force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous 

course. 
Tet,  oh,  the  thought  that  thou  art.  safe,  and 

he! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to 

me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loini   enthroned  and  rulers  of  the 

earth; 
But    higher    far    my    proud    pretensions 

rise  —  ^      "o 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies  ! 
And  now,  farewell  —  Time  unrevoked  has 

run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is 

done. 
By  contemplation'^  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  chDdhood  o*er 

a^ain ; 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were 

mine. 
Without  the  nin  of  violating  thine  : 
And,  wliile  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are 

free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft  — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me 

left.  IS  I 


THE  POPLAR   FIELD 

The  poplars  are  felled ;  farewell  to  the 
shade. 

And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  oool  oolou- 
nade 

The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the 
leaves. 

Nor  Ouse  on  his  bosom  their  image  re- 
ceives. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  took 

a  view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  bank  where 

they  grew ; 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are 

laid, 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me 
'  a  shade  I 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat. 
Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from 

the  heat,  10 

And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed 

me  before 
Resouiidft  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no 

more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away. 
And  I  must  ere  long  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 
With  a  turf  on  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at 

my  head. 
Ere  another  snch  grove  shall  arise  in  its 

stead. 

'Tis  a  sight  to  engage  me,  if  anything 

can, 
To  muse  on  the  perishing  pleasures  of  man; 
Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments, 

I  see. 
Have  a  beiug  less  durable  even  than  he.  » 


ON  THE   LOSS   OF  THE  ROYAL 

GEORGE 

WRITTEN  WHEN   THE  NEWS  ARRIVED 

[Written  Sept.,  1782] 
To  the  march  in  "  Scipio^* 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  I 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 

Fast  by  their  native  shore ! 


TO  MARY 
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Eifpht  hundred  of  the  bzaTe, 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  yessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  ou  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 
And  she  was  oyerset ;  vo 

Down  went  the  Royal  George, 
With  all  her  erew  eomplete. 

ToU  for  the  braye ! 

firaye  Keinpenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle  ; 

No  tempest  gaye  the  shook  ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock.  ao 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheatk ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

• 

Weigh  the  yessel  up, 

Onee  dreaded  by  our  foes  I 
And  mingle  with  oar  onp 

The  tears  that  £Dglaud  owes. 

Her  timbers  vet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  float  Again  30 

Full  charged  with  £nglaud's  thunder. 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

fint  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 

His  yictories  are  o'er  ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  waye  no  more. 

TO  THE   NIGHTINGALE 

WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  HEARD  SING  ON 
NEW  year's  day,    1792 

Whiscb  is  tt,  that  amazed  I  hear 

From  yonder  withered  spray, 
This  foremost  mom  of  all  the  year. 

The  melody  of  May  ? 

Afld  why,  smce  thousands  would  be  proud 

Of  such  a  favour  shown, 
Am  I  lelected  from  the  crowd. 

To  witness  it  alone  ? 


Sing'st  thon,  sweet  Philomel,  to  me, 

^r  that  I  also  long 
Haye  practised  in  the  groyes  like  thee. 

Though  not  like  thee,  in  song  ? 

Or  stng'st  thon  rather,  under  force 

Of  some  diyine  command, 
Commissioned  to  presage  a  course 

Of  happier  days  at  baud  ? 

Thrice  welcome  then  I  fur  many  a  long 

And  joyless  year  have  I, 
As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song 

Beneath  a  wintry  sky. 

But  thee  no  wintry  skies  can  YuLnOf 

Who  only  need^t  to  sing, 
To  make  even  January  charm. 

And  eyery  season  Spring. 


10 
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TO   MARY 

[Publ,  1793] 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past. 
Since  first  our  sky  was  oyereast; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last  I 

My  Mary  I 

Thy  spirits  haye  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Mary  1 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore,  10 

Now  rust  disused,  and  shiue  no  more, 

My  Mary  I 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

I^Maryl 

But  well  thou  playedst  the  housewife's  part. 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Haye  wound  themseWes  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary  1      ao 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whateVr  the  theme, 

My  Mary ! 
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Thj  silver  looks,  once  anbnrn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovelj  in  my  si|;ht 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary ! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me. 

My  Maiy  I 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign; 
Yet,  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary  I 

Such  feebleness  of  limits  thou  provest 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest 


so 


Upheld  by  two,  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

MyMsijI 

And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  10  be  lovely  still, 

MyMaiyl 

But  ah  !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

MyMsiy! 

And  should  my  futnre  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

MyMsiyl 
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ADDRESS   TO  THE   DEIL 

[Publ.  1786] 

O  Friaee  1  O  Chief  of  nuuoy  thronM  pow*n  1 
llMt  led  th'  emlMifetl'd  ■erephlm  to  war. 

MiLTOV. 


0  THOU  I  whatever  title  suit  thee  — 
Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie  — 
Wha  in  yon  cayem  ^im  an'  sootie, 

C1oA*d  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  bruustane  cootie, 

To  scaud  poor  wretches! 

II 

Hear  me,  Anld  Hangie,  for  a  wee, 
An'  let  poor  danuiM  bodies  be; 
I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie, 

Ev'n  to  a  deil,  lo 

To  skelp  an'  scand  poor  dogs  like  me 

An'  hear  us  sqneel. 

Ill 

Great  is  thy  pow'r  an'  great  thy  fame; 

Far  kend  an'  noted  is  thy  name; 

An'  tho'  yon  lowin  hough's  thy  hame, 

Thou  trayels  far; 
An'  faith  !  thou 's  neither  lag,  nor  lame, 

Nor  blate,  nor  scaur. 

IV 

Whylea,  ranging  like  a  roarin  lion. 

For  prey,  a'  holes  an'  corners  trying;        lo 

Whjles,  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyiu, 

Tirlin  the  kirks; 
Whyles,  in  the  human  bosom  prvin. 

Unseen  thou  lurks. 


I  're  heard  my  rer'rend  grannie  say, 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  to  stray; 
Or,  where  auld  ruin'd  castles  grey 

Nod  to  the  moon. 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wand'rer's  wav 

Wi'  eldritch  croon.       30 


VI 

When  twilight  did  my  grannie  summon, 
To  say  her  pray'rs,  douce,  honest  woman! 
Aft  yout  the  dyke  she 's  heard  you  bummin, 

Wi'  eerie  drone; 
Or,  rustlin,  thro'  the  boortrees  comin, 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 

VII 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night. 

The  star  shot  down  wi'  sklentiu  light, 

Wi'  you  mysel,  I  gat  a  fright: 

Ayout  tlie  lough,  40 

Ye,  like  a  rash-buss,  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  waving  sugh. 

VIII 

The  cudgel  in  my  uieve  did  shake. 
Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake; 
When    wi'    an    eldritch,    stoor    *'quaick, 
quaiok," 
^  Amaug  the  springs, 

Awa  ye  squatter'd  like  a  drake. 

On  whistling  wings. 

IX 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags. 
Tell  how  wi'  you,  on  ragweed  nags,  50 

They  skim  the  mnirs  an'  dizzy  crags, 

Wi'  wicked  speed; 
And  in  kirk*yards  renew  their  leagues, 

Owre  howkit  dead. 


Thence,  cnuntra  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain. 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain; 
For  01  the  yellow  treasure's  taen 

By  witchins:  skill; 
An'  dawtit,  twal-pint  hawkie  's  gn^^n 

As  yell 's  the  bill.  60 

XI 

Thence,  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse 
On  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen  an'  croose; 
When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  house, 

By  cantraip  wit. 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse. 

Just  at  the  bit. 
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XII 

When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord, 
An'  float  the  jinglin  icy  boord, 
Then,  water-kelpies  hauut  the  foord. 

By  your  direction,         70 
Au'  nighted  tray'llers  are  allur'd 

To  their  destruction. 

XIII 

And  aft  your  moas-tniversiiig  spuiikies 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an  drunk  is: 
The  bleezin,  curst,  mischievous  moukies 

Delude  his  eyes, 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is, 

Ne*er  mair  to  rise. 

XIV 

When  Masons'  mystic  word  an'  grip 

In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up,  80 

Some  cock  or  eat  your  rage  mauu  stop, 

Or,  strange  to  tell  I 
The  youngest  brother  ye  wad  whip 

AfE  straught  to  bell. 

XV 

Lang  syne  in  Eden's  bonie  yard, 
When  youthfu'  loyers  flrxt  were  pair'd, 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar'd, 

The  raptur'd  hour,  » 
Sweet  on  the  fiagmnt  flow'ry  swaird, 

III  shady  bow'r:  90 

XVI 

Then  yon,  ye  auld,  snick-drawing  dogi 

Ye  cam  to  Paradise  incog, 

An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue 

(Black  be  your  fa't). 
An*  giad  the  infant  wnrld  a  shng, 

'Maist  ruin*d  a'. 

XVII 

D'  ye  mind  thnt  dsy  when  in  a  bizs 
Wi'  reekit  dnds,  an  reestit  gizz. 
Ye  did  present  your  smontie  phis 

'Mang  better  folk ;       100 
An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  Uzz 

Yonr  spitef  u'  joke  ? 

XVITI 

An'  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  thrall, 
Au*  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  hal'. 
While  scabs  an'  bot^hf^s  did  him  gall, 

Wi*  bitter  claw; 
An'  lows'd  his  il1-tougu*d  wicked  scaul  — 

Was  warst  ava  ? 


im 


XIX 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse, 
Your  wily  smires  an'  fechtin  fierce, 
Sui'  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce 

Down  to  this  time, 
Wad  ding  a  Lallan  tongue,  or  £r»e. 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 


XX 

An'  now,  Auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye  're  thinkin, 
A  certain  Bardie's  rantin,  drmkin. 
Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  liukin, 

To  yonr  black  Fit; 
But,  faith!  he  11  turn  a  comer  jinkin, 

An'  cheat  you  yet 


no 


XXI 

But  fare-yon-weel,  Auld  Nickie-BenI 
O,  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  meu'l 
Ye  aiblins  might  —  I  dinna  ken  — 

Still  hae  a  stake: 
I  'm  wae  to  think  npo'  yon  den, 

£v'n  for  your  sakel 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY 
NIGHT 

INSCRIBED  TO  R.  AIKEN,  ESQ. 

[PnbL  1786] 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  tbolr  nwfal  toO, 
Their  homeW  joys,  and  deAtlny  obeeare ; 

Hor  Orandeur  li(«r,  with  n  diedaiafnl  nnilo, 
TIm  aiiort  nnd  dmple  vmaiM  of  the  pow. 

Obat. 


Mt  lov'd,  my  honor'd,  much   respected 
friend! 
No  mercenary  bard  his  homnge  psys; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end, 
My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  eateeui  and 

praise: 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 
The  lowly  train  in  life's  seqnester'd  scene; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless 
ways; 
What  Aiken  in  a  eottnge  would  have  been; 
Ah  I  tho'  his  worth  nnknown,  far  hazier 
there  I  ween  I 

n 

November  rhill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  Biigh; 

The    shortening    wiuter^day    is    near  s 

close;  11 


THE  COTTER'S   SATURDAY  NIGHT 
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The  miry  beasts  retzeatiiig  frae  the  pleiigh; 
The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their 

repose: 
The  tou-wom  Cotter  frae  his  labor  goes  — 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his 
hoes, 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
Abd  weary,  o'er  the  muor,  his  course  does 
bameward  bend. 

Ill 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree;     ao 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  staeher 
through 
To  meet  tiieir  dad,  wi'  fiichterin'  noise 

and  fflee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonilie, 
His  dean  hearth-etane,  his  thrifty  wifle*s 
smile. 
The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a*  his  weary  kiauf  h  and  care  beguile, 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and 
his  toiL 

IV 

Belyre,  the  elder  bairns  oome  d rapping 
in. 
At  senrioe  out,  amang  the  farmers  ronn'; 
Some  oa'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  ten- 
tie  rin  30 
A  eannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town: 
Their  eldest  hope^  their  Jenny^  woman 
grown, 
In  yonthfu'  bloom,  lore  sparkling  in  her 
e'e, 
Comes  hame;  perhaps,  to  shew  a  biaw 
new  gown. 
Or  deposito  her  sair-won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hard- 
ship be. 


With  joy  unfeigu'd,  brothers  and  sisters 
meet, 
And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly 
spiers: 
The  social  hoars,  swift-wing'd,  unnotic*d 
fleet; 
Eseh  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or 
hears.  40 

The  parents  partial  eye  their  hopeful 
years; 
Aatiflipation  forvard  pcnnts  the  view; 


The  mother,  wi'  her  needle   and  her 

sheers, 
Gars  auld  daes  look  amaist  as  weel  's  the 

new; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

VI 

• 
Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  com- 
mand 
The  younkers  a'  are  wamkl  to  obey; 
And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 
And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or 

Dlay: 
^  And  0 1  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  al- 
way,  50 

And    mind   your   duty,  duly,   morn   and 
night; 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  mieht: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the 
Lord  aright" 

vil 

But  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the   meaning  o'   the 

same, 

Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her 

hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek; 
With  lieart-s^ck  anxious  care,  enquires 
his  name,  61 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak; 
Weel-pleas'd   the  mother  hears,  it's  nae 
wild,  worthless  rake. 

VIII 

With  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him 
ben; 
A  strappin'  youth,  he  takes  the  mother's 
eye; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  taen; 
The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and 

^      kye- 

The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows 

wi'  joy. 

But  blate  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  be- 

haye; 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can 

spy  70 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashf u'  and  sae 

erave; 
Weel-pieas'd  to  think  her  bairn 's  respected 
like  the  lave. 
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IX 

0  happy  loye  I    where  love  like  this  is 

zound: 
O  heart-felt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  com- 
pare! 

1  We  pao^d  much  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  de- 
clare :  — 
**  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleas- 
ure spare, 
One  cordial  iu  this  melancholy  vale, 

Tis   when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest 

pair. 

In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents 

the  ev'ning  gale."  81 


Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 
A  wretch  I   a  villain  I   lost  to  love  and 
truth  t 
That  cau,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  nrt, 
Betray  sweet  Jenny's  uusnspecting youth? 
Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts  I  dissembling, 
smooth ! 
Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  ezil'd  ? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their 

child? 
Then  paints  the  niin*d  maid,  and  their 
distraction  wild  ?  90 

XI 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple 
board, 
The  hcfllsome  parritoh,  chief  o'  Scotia's 
food; 
The  sonpe  their  only  hawkie  does  aiford, 
That  'yont  the  liallan  snugly  chows  her 

cood; 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental 
mood. 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck, 
fell; 
And  aft  he's  prest,  and  aft  he  ca's  it 
guid; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How 't  was  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  liut  was  i' 
the  belL 

XII 

The  chearfn'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face. 
They,  round  the  ingle,   form  a  circle 
wide;  lei 

The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace,     ^ 


The  big  ha'-Bible,  anee  bis  father's  pride. 
His  bonnet  rev'reutly  b  laid  aside. 
His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  iu  Zion 
glide. 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  cue. 
And  <*  Let  ns  worship  God  ! "  he  says^  witl 
solenm  air. 

xni 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple 

guise. 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest 

aim;  no 

Perhaps  Dund€e*s  wild-warbling  measures 

rise. 

Or  plaintive   Martyn,   worthy   of  the 

name; 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heaven-ward 
flame, 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays: 
Compar'd  with  thesCi  Italian  trills  are 
tame; 
The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise; 
Nae  unison  hae  they,  with  our  Creator's 
praise. 

XIV 

The   priest-like   father  reads  the  sacred 

How  Abram  was  the  &iend  of  God  on 
high; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage     uo 
With  Amalek's  unpacious  progeny; 
Or,  how  the  royal  Bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging 
ire; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire; 
Or  other  holy  Seers  that  tune  the  SMred 
lyre. 

XV 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme: 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was 
shed; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second 
name, 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His 
head;  i3« 

How   His  first  followers  and  servsoti 
sped; 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  s 
land: 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmoa  i^*t«ii^, . 


TO  A  MOUSE 


28s 


Saw  in  the  ran  a  mighty  an^l  stand, 
Ajid  heard  neat  Bablon's  doom  pronouno'd 
by  Heaven's  command. 

XVI 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal 
King, 
The  saiut,  the  father,  and  the  husband 
prays: 
Hope  **  springs    exulting   on    triumphant 
wing," 
Tliat  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future 

days, 
There,  ever  baak  in  uncreated  rays,     140 
No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear; 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an 
eternal  sphere. 

XVII 

Compar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's 
pride, 
Iq  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art; 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 
Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heart, 
Tbe  Power,  incens'd,  the  pageant  will 
desert, 
Tbe  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole; 

But  haply,  in  some  cottage  &ur  apart,    151 
May  hear,  well-pieas'd,  the  language  of  the 

ioni, 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor 
enroll. 

XVIII 

Then  homeward  al  1  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  jToangling  cottagers  retire  to  rest: 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 
And  proifer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  re- 
quest. 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous 
nest. 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the 
best,  160 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide; 
Bot,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  Grace  Di* 
vine  preside. 

XIX 

'rom  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  gran- 
deur springs. 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd 
abroad: 


Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of 
kings, 
"  An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of 

God;" 
And  certes,  in  fair  Virtue's  heavenly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind; 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous 
load,  169 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  Hell,  in  wickedness  re- 
fln'dl 

XX 

O  Sootia!  my  dear,  my  native  soil  I 
For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven 
is  sentl 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Be   blest  with   health,  and  peace,  and 

sweet  content! 
And  01  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives 
prevent 
From  Luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  I 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be 
rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall   of  fire    around  their 
much-lov'd  Isle.  180 

XXI 

O  Thou!  who  ponr'd  the  patriotic  tide, 
That  stream'd  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted 
heart, 
Who  dar'd  to,  no1)ly,  stem  tyrannic  pride. 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part: 
(The  patriot's  €rod,  peculiarly  Thou  art, 
His  friend,    inspirer,   guardian,    and   re- 
ward!) 
O  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert; 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot-bard 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  omament 
and  guard! 


TO   A   MOUSE 

ON  TURNING  HER  UP  IN  HER  NEST  WITH 
THE  PLOUGH,  NOVEMBER,   1785 


Wee,  sleekit,  oowrin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastiel 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  I 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murdering  pattlel 
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II 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  uniooy 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle    lo 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-bom  oompanion 

Au'  fellow  mortal  1 

III 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  tbieye; 
What  theu  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live 
A  daimeu  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request; 
1 11  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lare, 

An'  never  miss  'tl 

IV 

Thy  wee-btt  housie,  too»  in  mini 

Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewint  90 

An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  green! 
An'  bleak  Decembers  win's  ensuin, 

Baith  suell  an'  keen! 


Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin  &st. 
An'  oozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
mi  crash!  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell.  90 

VI 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibUe, 
Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble! 
Now  thou 's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  bald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranrench  cauld! 

VII 

But  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  proving  fore*<ight  may  be  vain: 
The  best-laid  schemes  o  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  agley,  40 

An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain, 

For  promiad  joy! 

VIII 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  mal 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee: 
But  och!  I  backward  cast  my  e'e. 

On  prospects  drearl 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fearl 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN    DAISY 

ON  TURNING  ONE  DOWN  WITH  THE 
PLOUGH   IN  APRIL,    I7S6 


Web,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r. 
Thou 's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem: 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r. 

Thou  bonie  gem. 

II 

Alas!  it 's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  wee^ 

Wi'  spieckl'd  breast!  » 

When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpimg  east. 

Ill 

Cauld  blew  the  bittei^biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

IV 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield,  19 
High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa*s  maun  shield; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  thehistie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 


There,  in  thy  seiinty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  nnassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies! 

VI 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd, 

And  guileless  trust; 
TUl  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

VII 

Sueh  is  the  &te  of  simple  Bard, 

On  Life's  rough  ocean  lueklesa  starr'd! 


SONG:  COMPOSED  IN  AUGUST 
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Unikilf  al  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore,  40 

Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o*erI 

VIII 

Sneh  fate  to  suffering  Worth  is  giy'n. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striT*n9 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  mis'iy's  brink; 
Tilly  wreneb'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink! 

IX 

Ey'n  thou  who  monm'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine  —  no  distant  date;        50 
Stem  Ruin's  plouffh-share  driyes  elate, 

Fnlfon  thj  bloom, 
Till  erush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  tby  dooml 


TO  A  LOUSE 

ON  SEEING  ONE  ON  A  LADY'S  BONNET 
AT  CHURCH 


Ha  I  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  erowlin  f erlie  7 
Your  iiopndenoe  protects  you  sairly, 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  ganxe  and  lace, 
Tho'  fsithl  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  plaoe. 

II 

Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blastit  wonner, 
Deteiied,  shnnn'd  by  saunt  an'  sinner, 
How  daur  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her  — 

Sae  fine  a  lady!  10 

Gae  somewhere  else  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 

Ill 

Swith!  in  some  beggar's  hanifet  nqnattle: 
There   ye    may  creep,  and    sprawl,  and 

sprattle, 
Wi'ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle, 

In  shoals  and  nations; 
Whsre  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 
Your  thick  plantations. 

IV 

Now  hand  yon  there  1  ye  're  out  o'  sight, 
Below  the  &tt'rils,  snog  an'  tight;  so 


Na,  faith  ye  yetl  ye  '11  no  be  right, . 

Till  ye  \e  got  on  it  — 
The  yera  tapmost,  tow'ring  height 

O'  Miss's  bounet. 


My  sooth  I  right  bauld  ye  set  yer  nose  ouf 
As  pliiiDp  an'  grey  as  ouie  grozet: 

0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum, 
I'd  gie  ye  sic  a  liearty  dose  o  't. 

Wad  dress  your  droddum.  30 

VI 

1  wad  na  been  surpris'd  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  fiainen  toy; 
Or  aibUus  some  bit  duddie  boy. 

On 's  wyliecoat; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunazdil  fyel 

How  daur  ye  do 't  7 

vn 

O  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head. 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abroad  I 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursM  speed 

The  blastie's  inakin!  4a 

Thae  winks  an'  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  takinl 

VIII 

O  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  usT 

It  wad  free  monie  a  blunder  free  us. 

An'  foolish  notion: 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us, 

An'  eVn  aeyotionl 


SONG:  COMPOSED  IN  AUGUST 


Now  westlin  winds  and  slaught'ring  g^ns 

Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather; 
The  gorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings 

Ainang  the  blooming  heather: 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer; 
The  moon  shines  bright,  as  I  roye  by  uight 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

II 

The  paitrick  lo'es  the  f mitfu'  fells, 

The  plover  lo'es  the  monnt)«ins;  to 

The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells, 
The  soaring  hem  the  fountains; 
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Thro'  lofty  groTea  the  enshat  roreSy 
The  path  o'  man  to  shan  it; 

The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thmah. 
The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Ill 

Thus  ey'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find^ 

The  savage  and  the  tender; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine. 

Some  solitary  wander: 
Avaunty  away,  the  cruel  sway ! 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ! 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry. 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion  I 

IV 

But,  Peggy  dear,  the  evening 's  clear, 

Thick  Hies  the  skimming  swallow, 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view 

All  fading-green  and  yellow: 
Come,  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way 

And  view  the  charms  of  Nature; 
The  rustling  com,  the  fruited  thorn. 

And  ilka  happy  creature. 


30 


We  11  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk. 

While  the  silent  moon  shines  clearly; 
1 11  clasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest. 

Swear  how  I  lo'e  thee  dearly: 
Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  floVrs, 

Not  Autumn  to  the  farmer, 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me, 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer  I  40 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID 

OR  THE  RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS 

Mj  Son,  thoM  maziiiM  make  a  rule. 

An'  lump  them  ay  thegither : 
The  Rlirid  Righteous  ia  a  foot, 

The  Rigid  Wbe  aoither ; 
The  cleaneet  com  that  e'er  waa  dight 

May  hae  some  pylee  o*  caff  in ; 
Bo  ne*er  a  fellow-creature  alight 

For  random  ftta  o*  daffln. 

SoLoiiov  (Bcclee.  rii.  16) 


O  TV,  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye  've  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebours'  fauts  and  folly; 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weeUgaun  miU, 

Supplied  wi*  store  o'  water ; 
The  heapet  happer  's  ebbing  still. 

An'  stiU  the  clap  plays  clatter  I 


II 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals  i 

That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door 

For  glaikit  Bolly's  portals: 
I  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes 

Would  here  propone  defences  — 
Their  donsie  tncks,  their  black  mistakflii 

Their  failings  and 


III 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared, 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer; 
But  cast  a  moment's  &ir  regard. 

What  makes  tiie  mighty  £flFer  ?      .    » 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave; 

That  purity  ye  pride  in; 
And  (what 's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hidin. 

IV 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop. 
What  i-agings  must  his  veins  convulse, 

That  stUl  eternal  gallop  I 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail. 

Right  on  ye  scud  yotur  sea-way;  ]o 

But  in  the  teeth  o'  iKiith  to  sail. 

It  makes  an  uoco  lee-way. 


See  Social-life  and  Glee  sit  down 

All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
Till,  quite  transmusrify'd,  they  're  groim 

Debauchery  and  Drinking: 
O,  would  they  stay  to  calctuate, 

Th'  eternal  consequences. 
Or — your  more  dreaded  hell  to  state— 

Damnation  of  expenses  1  #> 

VI 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Tied  np  in  g^ly  laces. 
Before  ye  gie  poor  fVailty  names. 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases  : 
A  dear-lov'd  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treach'rous  inclination  — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i*  your  lug. 

Ye  're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 


vn 


Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 
Still  gentler  sister  woman; 

Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin 
To  step  aside  is  hnman: 


f» 


A  WINTER  NIGHT 
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One  point  miut  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  why  they  do  it; 
And  jnst  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

vin 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  ns: 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  Tarious  tone,  ^ 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias:  60 

Then  at  t&e  balance  let 's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 
What 's  done  we  po^v  roaj  compute, 

But  know  not  what 's  resisted. 


A  WINTER  NIGHT 

[Pabl.  1786] 

wNtdiea,  wharewe'OT  70a  am, 
Tfaafc  Ude  the  p«ltii«  of  this  pitjleM  atorm  f 
How  tiiaU  your  hoonleH  heada  and  unfed  ddaa, 
Tov  loop*a  mad  wfndow'd  raggodnaM,  dafaad  70a 
yrom  aaaaona  aodt  aa  thaaat 


Whek  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  donre, 
Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leaflesn  bow'r; 
When  Phcnbus  gies  a  short-liv'd  glow'r, 

Far  south  the  lift, 
])im-dark*ning  thro'  the  flaky  show'r 

Or  whirling  drift : 

n 

Ae  nifffat  the  storm  the  steeples  rooked; 
PoorLabonr  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked; 
While  bums,  wi'  snawy  wreaths  up-choked. 

Wild-eddying  swirl,  10 

Or,  thro'  the  mining  outlet  hocked, 

Down  headlong  hurl: 

m 

List'niiup  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  winter  war, 
And  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  sprattle 

Beneath  a  scaur. 

IV 

Ilk  happing  bird — wee,  helpless  thing  I  — 
That  in  the  merry  months  o*  spring  ao 

Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sinr , 

What  oomes  a  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thoa  oow'r  thy  cluttering  wing, 

An'  close  thy  e'e  ? 


EVn  yon,  on  muid'ring  errands  toil'd, 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exil'd. 
The    blood-stain'd    roost    and    sheep-cote 
spoil'd 

My  heart  forgets. 
While  pityless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats  !  |o 

VI 

Now  PhoBbe,  in  her  midnieht  reign, 
Dark-muffl'd,  view'd  the  £«ary  plain; 
Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  tfain. 

Rose  in  my  soul. 
When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain, 

Slow-solemn,  stole :  — 

vn 

**  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust  t 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows  t 
Not  all  yuur  rage,  as  now  united,  shows  40 
More  hard  unkindness  unrelenting. 
Vengeful  malice,  unrepentine. 
Than  heaven-illumin'd  Man  on  brother  Man 
bestows ! 
See  stem  Oppression's  iron  errip. 
Or  mad  Ambition's  gory  hand, 
Sending,  like  blood-honnda  from  the  slip. 
Woe,  Want,  and  Murder  o'er  a  lana  I 
Ev'n  iu  the  peaceful  rural  vale. 
Truth,  weeping,  tells  the  moomfnl  tale: 
How  pamper'd  Luxury,  Flattery  by  her  side, 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear,         51 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear^ 
Looks  o'er  proud  Property,  extended  wide| 
And  eyes  the  simple,  rustic  hind. 
Whose  toil  upholds  the  glitt'ring  show  -* 
A  creature  of  another  kmd. 
Some  coarser  substance,  unrefin'd  — 
Plac'd  for  her  lordly  use,  thus  far,  thus  vile, 
below  1 
Where,   where  is  Love's    fond,  tender 

throe. 
With  lordly  Honor's  lofty  brow,  ^ 

The  pow'rs  you  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there,  beneath  Love's  noble  nnme. 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim, 

To  bless  himself  alone  ? 
Mark  Maiden-Innocence  a  prey 

To  love-pretending  snares: 
This  boasted  Honor  turns  away. 
Shunning  soft  Pity's  rising  sway, 
Regardless  of   the  tears   and  unavailing 
pray'rs  t 
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Perhap0thi8hoiir,in  Misery's  squalid neit, 
She  strains  jour  infaut  to  her  jojless 

breast,  71 

And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the 

rocking  bhist  I 

vin 

''  O  ye  I  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  younielyes 

create. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  Lis  wretched 
fnte, 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown  1 
Ill-satisfy'd   keeu  natures  ulam'rous 
call, 
Stretcb'd  on  his  straw,  he  lays  himself  to 
sleep; 
While  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky 
wall. 
Chill,  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty 
heap  t  80 

Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine, 
Where   Guilt    and    poor    Misfortune 

pine! 
Gnilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view  I 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  piirane 
The  wretch,  already  crusnM  low 
Hy  cruel  Fortune's  undeserrM  blow  ? 
Affliction's  sons  a  re  brothers  in  distress; 
A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the 
bliss  1" 

IX 

I  heard  nae  mnir,  for  Chanticleer 
Shook  off  the  pouthery  snaw,         90 

And  hail'd  the  rooming  with  a  cheer, 
A  cottage-rousing  craw. 

But  deep  th<8  truth  imprpss'd  my  mind 
Thro'  all  His  works  abroad. 

The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 
The  most  resembles  God. 


THE   GLOOMY  NIGHT   IS 
GATHERING    FAST 

[Publ.  1786] 
TuNB :  Roslin  CastU 


The  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast, 
Tx)tid  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast; 
Yon  murky  clond  is  filled  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain; 


to 


The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor, 
The  scatt'red  ooveys  meet  secure; 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

II 

The  Autumn  monms  her  rip'ning  earn 
By  early  Winter's  ravage  torn; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky. 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly; 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave: 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave. 
Where  many  a  dancer  I  mnst  dare, 
Far  from  the  bonie  uuiks  of  Ayr. 


Ill 

'T  is  not  the  surging  billows'  roar, 
'Tis  not  that  fatal,  deadly  shore; 
Tho'  death  in  ev'ry  shape  appear. 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear:        » 
But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound, 
That  heart  tmnspiero'd  with  many  a  wouiid; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

IV 

Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  snd  dales, 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  roves, 
PursuinsT  past  unhappy  loves ! 
Farewell  my  frienda  t  farewell  my  foes  t 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those -^ 
The  Dursting  tears  my  heart  declare,       s> 
Farewell,  my  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 


TAM  C  SHANTER 


A  TALE 
[PnU.  1791] 

Of  Brownjli  ind  o(  BogUlto  foU  is  this  Bake. 

Oawxm  DootLAt. 

Alloway  Kirk  was  ori^iially  the  choreh  of  the 
mutad  dmlia  parish  of  AJloway ;  but  this  parish 
uavinr  been  annexed  to  that  of  Ajr  in  ItiiiO,  the 
choreh  fell  more  or  leaa  torain,  and  when  Bnrni 
wrote  had  been  roofless  for  half  a  eentoiy. 

Whicn  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  dronthy  neebors  neebors  meet; 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  beffin  to  tak  the  gate; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  getting  f  on  and  unoo  happy. 


TAM  O'  SHANTER 
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We  think  nft  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  moesesy  waters,  slaps,  and  styles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame,  10 

Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  niffht  did  canter: 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne  er  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonie  lasses). 

0  Tam,  had'st  thou  but  been  sae  wise, 
Aa  taen  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  I 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum; 
That  fne  NoTember  till  October,  ai 

Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober; 
That  ilka  melder  wi'  the  miller, 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller; 
That  ev'ry  naig  was  oa*d  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on; 
That  at  the  Lord's  house,  even  on  Sunday, 
Thon  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that,  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drowii'd  in  Doon, 
Or  catch*d  wi'  warlocks  m  ihe  mirk  31 

By  AUoway's  auld,  haunted  kirk. 

Ah  I  gentle  dames,  it  gars  me  greet, 
To  think  how  monie  couusels  sweet. 
How  monie  leng^lien'd,  sage  advices' 
The  hosband  f rao  the  wife  despises  1 

But  to  our  tale:  Ae  market-night, 
Tain  had  got  planted  imco  right. 
Fust  by  an  iiigle,  bleezine  finely, 
Wi' reaming  swats,  tliat  drank  divinely;  40 
And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnie, 
His  ancient,  tru'ity,  drouthy  cronie: 
Tam  lo*pd  him  like  a  very  orither; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter; 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better: 
The  hmdlady  ainl  Tam  grew  gracious 
Wi*  secret  favours,  sweet  and  precious: 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus:    50 
rhe  sti>rm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  ua  miud  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
B*eQ  drown'd  himsel  amang  the  nappy. 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure, 
The  nuBtttes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure: 


Kings  may  be  blest  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious  I 


But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread: 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  blooui  is  shed;     60 
Or  like  the  snow  faWg  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white  —  then  melts  for  ever; 
Or  like  the  boraalis  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride: 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key- 

stane. 
That  dreary  hour  Tam  mounts  his  beast 

in;  70 

And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in, 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  't  wad  blawn  its  last; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd: 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 
The  Ded  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg, 
A  l>etter  never  lifted  leg,  80 

Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  duh  and  mire. 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet. 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  son- 
net. 
Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  hiui  unawares: 
Kirk-Alloway  wa»  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry. 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane,        91 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck-bane; 
And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  oaim, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hanjr'd  hersel. 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods; 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole; 
Near  and  more  near  the  timnders  roll:    100 
When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Auoway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze. 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing. 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 
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Inspiring  bold  John  Barlejeoni, 
What  daugers  thou  canst  make  us  soorn  t 
Wi*  tippeuny,  we  fear  nae  evil; 
Wr  usquabae,  we  11  face  the  Devil ! 
The  swats  sae  reain'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  pla^  he  car'd  na  deils  a  bod  die.        no 
But  Maggie  stood,  right  Hair  astonish'd, 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonished, 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  li^ht; 
And,  vow  t  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight  I 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance: 
Nae  cotillion,  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnovk-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  Auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast;   lao 
A  tousie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge: 
He  screwed  the  pipes  and  mrt  them  skirl, 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. 
Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses. 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses; 
And,  by  some  devilish  cantraip  sleight. 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light: 
By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  baly  table,  130 

A  murderer's  banes,  m  gibbet-aims; 
Twa'span-lang,  wee,  nnchristen'd  bairns; 
A  thief  new-cutted  frae  a  rape  — 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 
Five  tomnhawks  wi'  bluid  red-rusted; 
Five  scymitars  wi'  murder  crusted; 
A  garter  which  a  babe  had  strangled; 
A  knife  a  father's  throat  had  mangled  — 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft  — 
The  grey-hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft;       140 
Wr  mair  of  hoi  rible  and  awefu', 
Which  even  to  name  wad  be  uulawf  u'. 

As  Tammie  ?1owr'd,  amaz'd,  and  curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun   grew   fast  and  furi- 

ou5i; 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew. 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew, 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they 

deekit. 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 
And  eoost  her  duddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sarki  150 

Now  Tam,  O  Tam!  had  thae  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens t 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen, 
Beensnaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen!  — 


Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi*eo  them  off  my  hnrdies 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bouie  burdiesl 

But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal,  ite 

Jjouping  and  flinging  on  a  crunimock, 
I  wonder  did  na  turn  thy  stomach ! 

But  Tam  kend  what  was  what  fu'  braw- 
lie: 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  wawlie, 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
Lang  after  kend  on  Carrick  shore 
(For  monie  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
An'  perish'd  monie  a  bonie  boat. 
And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  countiy-side  in  fear).        ijt 
Her  cutt^  sark,  o'  Paisley  harn. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie.  .  .  • 
Ah!  little  kend  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('t  was  a'  her  riches), 
Wad  ever  gi-ac'd  a  dance  of  witches! 

But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  cour. 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power:      180 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang 
(A  souple  jad  she  was  and  Strang), 
And  how  Tam  stood  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich'd ; 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidjr'd  fu'  fain. 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  lusin; 
mi  first  ae  caper,  syne  aiiither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out:  **  Weel  done,  Cntty-sark!" 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark ;  190 

And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  saUied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi*  angry  fyke. 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke; 
As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes. 
When,  pop!  she  starts  before  their  nose; 
As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd, 
When  **  Catch  the  thief! "  resounds  aloud: 
So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  monie  an  eldritch  skriech  and  hollo,  loo 

Ah,   Tam!  ah,   Tam!    thou  II  get  thy 
f airin ! 
In  hell  they  11  roast  thee  like  a  herrini 
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In  Tain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  oomin  1 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woef  11'  woman  t 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Mei^, 
And  win  the  key-stane  of  the  brig; 
There,  at  them  thou  they  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross  I 
But  eie  the  key-staue  she  oould  make, 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake;  aio 

For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  at  Tarn  wi'  &ions  ettle; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle  I 
Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale, 
But  left  liehiiid  her  ain  grey  tail: 
The  carliu  elaught  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
Ilk  man,  and  mother's  son,  take  heed:     aao 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  iiicliu'd. 
Or  cutty  sarks  run  in  your  mind, 
ThinkI  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear: 
Bemember  Tarn  o  Shauter's  mare. 


HOLY  WILLIE'S   PRAYER 

And  send  the  godl j  in  a  pet  to  pray. 

ARGUMENT 

Bblj  Willie  wbs  anther  oldiah  beohelor  elder,  in  the 
puieh  of  Ifaachline,  and  mnch  md  Justly  famed  for 
tbat  pofamlcal  chattering  which  ends  in  tippling  ortho- 
doxy, and  for  tint  spiritualized  bawdry  which  refines 
to  UqjDoridi  doTOtion.  In  a  sessional  process  with  a 
aentieman  in  Manchline— a  Mr.  Gann  Hamilton  — 
Selm  WaUe  and  his  priest,  Father  Anld,  after  foil  heais 
iBf  in  tho  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  oame  oif  bat  seeond  best, 
owing  partly  to  the  oratorical  powers  of  Mr.  Robert 
Aiken,  Mr.  Hamilton's  connsel;  but  chiefly  to  Mr. 
HsaiiHeB*»  being  one  of  the  most  irreproachable  and 
tra)j  ■especlabie  eharacters  in  the  oonntiy.  On  losing 
Us  praesas,  the  muae  orerbeard  him  at  his  devotions. 


0  Thoit  that  in  the  Heavens  does  dwell, 
Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  Thysel, 

Sends  ane  to  Heaven  an'  ten  to  Hell 

A*  for  Thy  glory. 
And  no  for  onie  guid  or  iU 

They've  done  before  Thee  1 

II 

1  bless  and  praise  Thy  matchless  might, 
When  thousands  Thou  hast  left  in  night. 
That  I  am  here  before  Thy  sight, 

For  gifts  an'  grace  10 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light 
To  a'  this  place. 


Ill 

What  was  I,  or  my  generation. 
That  I  should  get  sic  exaltation  ? 
I,  wha  deserv'd  most  just  damnation 

For  broken  laws 
Sax  thousand  years  ere  my  creation, 

Thro'  Adam's  cause  I 

IV 

When  from  my  mither's  womb  I  fell, 
Thou  might  hae  plung'd  ttie  deep  in  hell  so 
To  gnash  my  gooms,  and  weep,  and  wail 

in  burning  lakes, 
Whare  damned  devils  roar  and  yell, 

Chain'd  to  their  stakes. 


Yet  I  am  here,  a  chosen  sample. 

To  show  Thy  grace  is  grent  and  ample: 

I  'm  here  a  pillar  o'  Thy  temple. 

Strong  as  a  i-ock, 
A  guide,  a  buckler,  and  example 

To  a'  Thy  flock !  s^ 

VI 

But  yet,  O  Lord  t  confess  I  must: 
At  times  I  'm  fash'd  wi'  fleshly  Inst; 
An'  sometimes,  too,  in  warldly  trust^ 

Vile  self  gets  in; 
fiut  Thou  remembers  we  are  dust. 

Defiled  wi'  sin. 

VII 

O  Lord !  yestreen,  Thou  kens,  wi'  Meg  — 
Tliy  pardon  I  sincerely  beg  — 
O,  may  't  ne'er  be  a  living  plague 

To  my  dishonour  I  4s 

An'  I  '11  ne'er  lift  a  lawless  leg 

Again  upon  her. 

VIII 

Besides,  I  farther  maun  avow  — 

Wi'  Leezie's  lass,  three  times,  I  trow  — 

But,  Lord,  that  Friday  I  was  fnu. 

When  I  cam  near  her, 
Or  else,  Thou  kens,.  Thy  servant  true 

Wad  never  steer  her. 

IX 

Maybe  Thou  lets  this  fleshly  thorn 

Buffet  Thy  servant  e'en  and  morn,  $• 

Lest  he  owre  proud  and  high  should  turn 

That  he 's  sae  gifted: 
If  sae.  Thy  ban'  maun  e'en  be  borne 

Unta  Thou  lift  it. 
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Lord,  bless  Thy  chosen  in  this  place, 
For  here  Thou  has  a  chosen  race  I 
But  God  confound  their  stubborn  face 

An'  blast  their  name, 
Wha  briug  Thy  elders  to  disgrace 

An'  open  shauie  1 

XI 

Lord,  mind  Gan'n  Hamilton's  deserts: 
He  drinks,  an'  swears,  an'  plays  at  cartes. 
Yet  has  sae  monie  takin  arts 

Wi'  great  and  sum', 
Frae  God's  ain  Priest  tbe  people's  hearts 

He  steals  awu. 


XII 

And  when  we  cbasten'd  him  therefore, 
Thon  kens  how  be  bred  sic  a  splore. 
And  set  the  warld  in  a  roar 

O'  laughin  at  us: 
Curse  Thou  bis  basket  and  bis  store. 

Kail  an'  potatoes  I 


60 
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Lord,  hear  my  earnest  cry  and  pray'r 

Against  that  Fresbyt'ry  of  Ayr  I 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  Lord,  mak  it  bare 

Upo'  their  heads  I 
Lord,  yisit  thera,  an'  dinna  spare, 

For  their  misdeeds  I 


XIV 

O  Lord,  my  Grod  I  that  glib-tongti'd  Aiken, 
My  Tern  heart  and  flesh  are  c|uakin  80 

To  think  how  we  stood  swentin,  sbakin. 

An'  pish'd  wi'  dread. 
While  he,  wi'  hin^  lip  an'  snakin, 

Held  up  his  head. 

XV 

Ix>rd,  in  Thy  dav  o'  vengeance  try  him ! 
Ix>rd,  visit  him  wha  did  employ  biro  I 
And  pass  not  in  Thy  mercy  by  them. 

Nor  hear  their  pray'r, 
But  for  Thy  people's  sake  destroy  them. 

An'  dinna  spare  I  90 

XVI 

But,  Lord,  remember  me  and  mine 
Wi'  mercies  temporal  and  divine. 
That  I  for  graoe  an'  gear  may  shine 

Ezcell'd  by  nane; 
And  a'  the  glory  shall  be  Thuie  — 

Amen,  Amen  1 


A  ROSE-BUD,  BY  MY  EARLY 
WALK 

"This  song  I  oomnosed  on  Misb  Jenof 
Cmiokshank,  only  chila  to  niv  -worthy  friena 
Mr.  Wm.  Cmiokshank,  of  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  The  air  is  by  David  SQkr,  qwif 
dam  merohant,  and  now  sohoohnaster  in  Irvbe. 
He  is  the  *  Davie '  to  whom  I  addren  my 
printed  poetical  epistle  in  the  messnre  of  The 
Cherry  and  the  Sloe,''  (R.  B.) 


A  ROSE-BUD,  by  my  early  walk 
Adown  a  com-inclosM  hawk, 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk, 

All  on  a  dewy  morning. 
Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled, 
Li  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head. 

It  scents  the  early  morning. 

II 

Within  the  bush  her  covert  nest 

A  little  linnet  fondly  prest,  » 

The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast, 

Sae  early  in  the  morning. 
She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood. 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedew'd. 

Awake  the  early  morning. 

in 

So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jesny  fair, 
On  trembling  string  or  vocal  air 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 

That  tents  thy  early  morning  I      « 
So  thou,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gaj, 
Shalt  beanteons  blaze  upon  the  day. 
And  bless  the  narent's  evening  nj 

That  watch'd  thy  early  moimDgl 

THE  SILVER  TASSIE 


tt 


Thb    air    is    Oswald's;    the    fiist   hsU 


**  *  Oo  fetch  to  me  A  pint  o*  wine. 
And  ffll  It  in  a  eOTer  taarie, 
llMt  I  may  drink  before  I  go 
A  eerrioe  to  my  bonie  laeele  :  *  •*  — 


is  old ;  the  rest  is  mine."  (R.  B.) 


60,  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 
And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie, 

Thnt  I  may  drink  before  I  gn 
A  service  to  my  bonie  lassie  I 


JOHN  ANDERSON  MY  JO 
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The  boat  rooks  at  the  pier  o*  Leith, 
Fn'  lend  the  wind  biaws  frae  the  Ferry ^ 

The  ship  ridea  by  the  Berwick-Law, 
And  I  maun  leave  my  bonie  Mary. 

II 

The  tmmpets  soimd,  the  banners  fly. 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready,  10 
The  shouts  o*  war  are  heard  afar, 

The  battle  closes  deep  and  bloody. 
It's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 

Wad  mak  me  langer  wish  to  tarry, 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  t£it  's  heard  afar : 

It 's  leaving  thee,  my  bonie  Mary  I 


OF  A'  THE  AIRTS 

*'The  air  18  bj  Marshall ;  the  song  I  oom- 
pond  out  of  compliment  to  Mrs.  Bums.  N,  B, 
It  was  doting  the  honeymoon."  (R.  B.) 


Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw 

I  dearly  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonie  lassie  lives. 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best. 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  monie  a  hiU  between, 
Bat  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

II 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers^ 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair.  10 

I  hear  her  iu  the  tnnef  u'  birds  — 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air. 
There  'a  not  a  bonie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green. 
There 's  not  a  bonie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 


MY  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGH- 
LANDS 


A-ehasing  the  wild  deer  and  following  the 


**T1iefiist  half  stanza  of  thia  aong  is  old  §  the 
t«tiinibe."  (B.B.) 

CHORUS 

Mt  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is 

not  here, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the 

deer. 


roe 


My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands,  wherever  I 
go! 


Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to 

the  North, 
The  birthplace  of  valonr,  the  country  of 

worth  1 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love 

n 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  oover'd 

with  snow. 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys 

below,  10 

Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging 

woods. 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring 

floods  1 

CHORUS 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is 

not  here. 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  i^chasing  the 

deer, 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer  and  following  the 

roe  — 
My  heart's   in  the  Highlands,  wherever 

Igol 

JOHN  ANDERSON   MY  JO 


JoHK  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonie  brow  was  brent; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw. 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  jo  I 

n 


John  Anderflon  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither. 
And  monie  a  cantie  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither; 
Now  we  maim  totter  down,  John, 

And  hand  in  hand  we  '11  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo  ! 


ic 
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THOU   LINGERING  STAR 

[PnU.  1789] 

I 

Thou  lingering  star  with  less'niiig  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  I 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his 
breast? 

II 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  groye,  10 

Where,  by  the  windiug  Ayr,  we  met 

To  liye  one  day  of  partmg  loye  ? 
Eternity  cannot  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past, 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  — 

Ah  1  little  thought  we  *t  was  our  last  I 

« 

in 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhuug  with   wild   woods  thickening 
green; 
The  fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar 

Twiird   amorous    round    the    raptured 
scene ;  ao 

The  flowers  sprang:  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  loye  on  eyery  spray, 
TUI  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  wmgM  day. 

IV 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 

And  fonHly  broods  with  miser-care. 
Time  but  th'  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
O  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  t 

Where  is  thy  plnce  of  blissful  rest  ?      30 
See'st  thou  thy  loyer  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his 
breast? 


WILLIE  BREWD  A  PECK  O'MAUT 

[Pnbl.  17891 

**  The  air  is  Masterton'a;  the  sone  mine.  The 
ooeasion  of  it  -was  this :  Mr.  Wm.  Niool,  of  the 
High  School,  Edinburgh,  dniingr  the  aatonm 


yaoation  being  at  Moffat,  honeat  Allan  (vbo 
was  at  that  time  on  a  yiait  to  Dalswinton)  and 
I  went  to  pay  Niool  a  Tisit.  We  had  snch  a  jor- 
oos  meeting:  that  Mr.  Hasterton  and  I  acrreed, 
each  in  oar  own  way,  that  we  ahonld  celebrate 
the  bnainesB."    (R.  B.) 

CHORYJS 

Wr  are  na  fon,  we  're  nae  that  fon. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e! 

The  cock  nmy  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  ay  we  11  taste  the  barley-bree! 


O,  Wjlue  brew'd  a  peck  o*  maut, 
And  Rob  and  Allan  cam  to  see. 

Three  blyther  hearts  that  lee-lang  night 
Ye  wad  aa  found  in  Christendie. 


II 

Here  are  we  met  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys  I  trow  are  we; 

And  monie  a  night  we  'ye  merry  been, 
And  monie  mae  we  hope  to  be  I 


19 


III 


It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn. 
That 's  blinkin  in  the  lift  sae  hie: 

She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  as  hame. 
But,  by  my  sooth,  she  11  wait  a  wee  I 

IV 

Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gan^  awa, 
A  cuckold,  coward  lonn  is  het 

Wha  first  beside  bis  chair  shall  fa'. 
He  is  the  King  amang  na  threel        a 

CHORUS 

We  are  na  f ou,  we  're  nae  that  fon. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e  I 

The  cook  may  craw,  the  day  may  daa, 
And  ay  we  11  taste  the  barley-breel 


AE  FOND  KISS 


As  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  aeyer  f 
Ae  farewell,  and  then  f oreyer  I 
Deep  in  heart- wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieyes  him, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leayes  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfn'  twinkle  lights  me, 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 


THE  LOVELY  LASS  OF  INVERNESS 
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II 

in  ne'er  blame  mj  partial  fanoy: 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  I  ^  10 

But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  lov*d  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  lov*d  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  —  or  never  parted  — 
We  bad  ne*er  been  broken-hearted. 

Ill 

Fare-the-weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 

Faie-the-weel,  thou  best  and  dearest  1 

Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 

Peace,  Enjoyment,  Love  and  Pleasure !     ao 

As  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ! 

Ae  farewell,  alas,  for  ever ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee. 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 


THE   BANKS   O'  DOON 


Yi  banks  and  braes  o'  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair  ? 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  weary  fu'  o'  care  1 
Tboull  break  my  heart,  thou   warbling 
bird. 

Unit  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  tho^  I 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joySi 

Departed  never  to  return. 

II 

Aft  bae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine^ 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi*  lightsome  heart  I  pu*d  a  rose, 

Fn'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  1 
And  my  isLuae  luver  staw  my  rose  — 

But  ahl  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


10 


THE  DEIL'S   AW  A  WI'  TH' 
EXCISEMAN 

CHORUS 

Tai  Deil's  awa,  the  Deil  's  awn, 
The  Deil 's  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman ! 

He 's  daae'd  awa,  he 's  danced  awn, 
He 's  dano'd  awa  wi*  th'  Exciseman  1 


The  Deil  cam  flddlin  thro'  the  town, 
And  danc'd  uwa  wi'  th'  Excisemnn, 

And  ilka  wife  cries  :  —  **  Auld  Mahoun, 
I  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize,  man ! 

11 

''We  11  mak  our  maut,  and  we  11  brew  our 
drink, 
We  '11  laugh,  sing,  and  rejoice,  man,      10 
And  monie   braw  thanks  to  the    lueikle 
black  Deil, 
That  dano'd  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman." 

Ill 

There 's  threesome  reels,  there 's  foursome 
reeKs, 

There 's  hornpipes  and  strathpeys,  man. 
But  the  ae  best  dance  e*er  cam  to  the  bind 

Was  The  DeU*8  Avoa  wi*  th'  Exeisematu 

CHORUS 

The  Deil 's  awa,  the  Deil 's  awa. 
The  Deil 's  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman ! 

He 's  dano'd  awa,  he 's  danc'd  awa, 
He 's  danc'd  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman  I     m 


THE    LOVELY   LASS    OF   INVER- 
NESS 


Thk  lovely  lass  of  Inverness, 

Nne  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see; 

For  e'eii  to  mom  she  cries  "  Alas ! " 
And  ay  the  aaut  tear  blin*s  her  e'e:  — 

II 

"Drumossie  moor,  Drumosi^ie  day — 

A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me  I 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  doHr, 

My  father  dear  and  brethren  three. 

Ill 

**  Their  winding-sheet  the  bluidy  clay, 
Their  emves  are  growin  green  to  see,  u 

And  by  wem  lies  the  dearest  lad 
Tbat  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e. 

IV 

"  Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 
A  bliiidy  man  I  trow  thou  be, 

For  monie  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair 
That  ne'er  did  wrang  to  thine  or  theel  ** 
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A  RED,  RED   ROSE 


0,  MT  Inye  b  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That 's  newly  sprang  in  June. 

O,  mj  luTe  ia  like  the  melodie, 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 


As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I, 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Ill 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 
And  the  rooks  melt  wi'  the  sun  I 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shaU  run. 

IV 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  Inve, 
And  fare  thee  weel  a  while  I 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 
Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile  I 


zo 


AULD   LANG  SYNE 
liSent  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  17th  December,  1788.] 

CHORUS 

For  auld  Inng  syne,  my  dear. 
For  auld  limg  syne,  ^ 

We  '11  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 
For  auld  lang  syne  I 


Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  mincT  ? 

Should  auld  acquamtance  be  forgot. 
And  auld  lang  synel 

II 

And  surely  ye  11  be  your  pini-stowp, 
And  surely  1 11  be  mine,  10 

And  we  11  tak  a  cup  o'  kiudness  yet 
For  auld  lang  synel 

III 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 
And  pon'd  the  gowans  fine. 


But  we  've  wander*d  monie  a  weary  fit 
Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 


IV 


We  twa  hae  paidl'd  in  the  bum 
Frae  morning  sun  till  dine, 

But  seas  between  ns  braid  hae  roar'd 
Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 


And  there 's  a  hand,  my  trusty  flere. 

And  gie  's  a  hand  o'  thine, 
And  we  11  tak  a  right  guid-willie  waugfaft 

For  auld  lang  synel 

CHORUS 

For  anld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
We  '11  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  aald  lang  synel 


COMIN  THRO'  THE  RYE 

CHORUS 

O,  Jekkt  '8  a'  weet,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry: 
She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Comin  thzo'  the  ryel 


Comin  thro'  the  rye,  poor  body, 
Comin  thro'  the  rye. 

She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 
Comin  thro'  the  rye! 

II 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Comin  thro'  the  rye. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  a  body  cry  ? 

Ill 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Comin  thro'  the  glen, 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  l)ody, 
Need  the  warld  ken  ? 

CHORUS 

O,  Jenny 's  a'  weet,  poor  body, 

Jenny 's  seldom  ^ry: 
She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Comin  thro'  the  ryel 


SCOTS,   WHA  HAE 
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DUNCAN  GRAY 

[Sodflfad  to  ThomMm  4th  December,  1792.] 

I 

Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t  I) 
On  bljrthe  Yule-Ni^ht  when  we  were  fon 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  I). 
Mageie  coost  her  head  fa'  high, 
Loolrd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh  — 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  1 


II 


10 


ao 


Dnncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't !), 
Meff  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  craig 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't !). 
Dnncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer*t  an'  blin', 
Spak  o'  lowpin  o*er  a  linn  — 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  1 

III 

Time  and  Chance  are  but  a  tide 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  t): 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  I). 
**  Shall  I  like  a  fool,  '^  quoth  he, 
"For  a  haughty  hizzie  die? 
She  may  gae  to  —  France  for  me  I  "^ 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t  I 


IV 

How  it  comes,  let  doctors  tell 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't !)  : 
Meff  grew  sick,  as  he  grew  hale 

(oAf  ha,  the  wooing  o't  t ). 
^mething  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings,  30 

And  0 1  her  een  they  spak  sic  things  t  — 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  1 


Dmiean  was  a  lad  o*  grace 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't !), 
Msffgie's  was  a  piteous  case 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  I)  : 
Doncsn  could  na  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath  ; 
Now  they  're  erouse  and  canty  baith  — 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  1 


SAW  YE  BON  IE  LESLEY 
[Publ.  1792] 


O,  SAW  ye  bonie  Lesley, 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  Border  ? 

She 's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther  I 

II 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 
And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 

For  Nature  made  her  what  she  ia» 
And  never  made  anither  I 

III 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley  — 
Thy  subjects,  we  before  thee  !        10 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley  — 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

IV 

The  Deil  he  could  na  skaith  thee, 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee  : 

He  'd  look  into  thy  bonie  face, 
And  say  :  —  "I  canna  wrang thee ! " 


The  Powers  aboon  will  tent  thee, 
Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee  : 

Thou  'rt  like  themsel'  sae  lovely, 
That  ill  they  11  ne'er  let  near  tiiee. 

VI 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  mav  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There  's  nane  again  sae  bonie. 


SCOTS,  WHA   HAE 

[first  published' in  The  Morning  Chronide^ 
May,  1794.] 


Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led* 
Welcome  to  your  gorv  bed 
Or  to  viotorie  I 
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n 


Now  *a  the  daj,  and  now  '■  the  boar: 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour, 
See  approach  proud  £d ward's  power  — 
Chains  and  slaverie  I 


III 


Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ?  — 

Let  him  turn,  and  flee  1 


xo 


IV 


Wha  for  Scotland's  King  and  Law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
i  stand  or  freeman  fa , 


Freeman 


Let  him  follow  me  1 


By  Oppression's  woes  and  ]>ainS| 
Bv  your  sons  iu  servile  chains. 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins 

But  they  shall  be  free  I    ao 


VI 


Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tvrants  fall  in  every  foe  I 
Liberty  *s  in  every  blow  1 

Let  ns  do»  or  die  ! 


HIGHLAND   MARY 
0Sent  to  Thomson,  14th  November,  1792.] 


Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers. 

Your  waters  never  drumlie ! 
There  Summer  first  unfald  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  ! 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fare  we- 1 

O'  my  sweet  HighUnd  Mary  I 

n 

How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay,  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  liawthom's  blossom,  jo 

As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom  I 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wingi 

Flew  o*er  me  and  my  dearie: 
For  dear  to  me  >'S  Hght  and  life 

Was  uiy  sweet  Highland  Mary. 


ni 

Wi'  monie  a  vow  and  lock'd  embnee 

Our  parting  was  fa'  tender; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder.  » 

But  O,  fell  Death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  earlv  I 
Now  green 's  the  sod,  and  canld  's  the  day. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  1 

IV 

O,  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 

1  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fundi v; 
And  cliiK'd  for  ay,  the  sparkling:  glance 

That  dwalt  on  me  sae  kindly; 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly  !  90 

But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 


IS  THERE    FOR    HONEST 
POVERTY 


Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

That  hiiigs  his  head,  an'  a'  that  ? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by  — 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  an'  a*  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 

The  man 's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

II 

What  though  on  haroely  fare  we  dine. 
Wear  hoddin  grey,  an'  a'  Uiat  ? 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their 
wine  — 

A  roan 's  a  man  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  an'  a*  that. 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  tl»at. 

Ill 

Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  **a  lord," 

Wha  struts,  an'  stares,  an'  a'  that  ? 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He 's  but  a  cuif  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

His  ribband,  star,  an'  a'  that, 
The  man  o'  independent  mind, 

He  looks  an'  laughs  at  a'  that. 
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IV 

A  prinoe  can  mak  a  belted  kniebt, 

A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a*  that  f 
But  an  honest  man 's  aboon  his  might  — 

Gold  ^ith,  he  mauua  fa'  that! 
for  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  an'  a'  that,  30 

The  pith  o'  sense  an'  pride  o'  worth 
Are  higher  rank  than  a'  tliat. 


Then  let  as  praj  that  come  it  may 

(As  oome  it  will  for  a'  that) 
That  Sense  and  Worth  o'er  a'  the  earth 

Shsll  htOLt  the  gree  an'  a'  that  1 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

It 's  oomin  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 

Shall  brithera  be  for  a'  that. 


THERE   WAS   A  LASS 


There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair  I 
At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen 

When  a'  our  fairest  maids  were  met, 
The  fairest  maid  was  bouie  Jeau. 

II 

And  ay  she  wrought  her  country  wark, 

And  ay  she  sang  sae  merrilie: 
The  blythest  bird  upon  the  bush 

Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she  I 

III 

Bnt  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys. 
That  bless  the  little  lintwliite  s  nest,      10 

And  frost  will  blight  the  fairent  flowers. 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 

IV 

loanf^  Ruble  was  the  bra  west  lad, 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen. 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 


fie  gaed  wi'  Jpsnie  to  the  tryste, 
He  dane'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down, 

And,  lang  ere  witleas  Jcaiiie  wist,  99 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stownl 


VI 

As  in  the  bosom  of  the  stream 
Tlie  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en, 

So,  trembling  pure,  was  tender  love 
Within  the  breast  of  bouie  Jean. 

VII 

And  now  she  works  her  conntry's  wark. 
And  ay  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain, 

Yet  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be, 
Or  what  wad  make  her  weel  again. 

VIII 

But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  lonp  light, 

And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e,  9a 

As  Robie  taula  a  tale  o'  love 
Ae  e'eniu  on  the  lily  lea  ? 

IX 

While  monie  a  bird  sang  sweet  o'  love, 
And  monie  a  flower  blooms  o'er  the  dale, 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  aft  did  lay. 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tender  tale:  — 


**  O  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear. 

O,  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  tliy  mauimie's  cot, 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  ? 

XI 

"  At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 
Or  iiaething  else  to  trouble  thee. 

But  stray  amaug  the  heather-bells, 
And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'  me." 

XII 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  nat 
At  length  she  blush 'd  a  sweet  consent. 

And  love  was  ay  between  them  twa. 


MARY   MORISON 

[This  was  sent  to  Thomson,  20th  March,  1793.1 

I 

O  Maht,  at  thv  window  be  I 

It  is  the  wifth'd,  the  trvsted  hour. 

Those  smiles  and  glances  let  nie  8e<>, 
That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor. 
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How  blythel J  wad  I  bide  the  itoiney 
A  weary  alaye  frae  inn  to  sun, 

Could  I  the  rich  reward  eecuie — 
The  lovelj  Maxy  Morisonl 

II 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha\ 

To  thee  my  fuioy  took  its  wiug, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw: 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town^ 


lO 


I  sigh'd  and  said  amang  them  a':  — 
''Ye  ait  na  Maiy  Morisonl  ** 

in 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his 

Whase  only  fant  is  loving  thee  ? 

If  loTC  for  loitt  thou  wilt  na  gie. 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown: 

A  thought  nn^ntle  canna  be 
The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 


A  NIGHT-PIECE 
[Written  1796.    PabL  1810] 

Gompoted  on  the  road  between  Nether  StoweT 
And  Aifozden,  extempore.  I  distinotly  recol- 
leet  iiho  very  moment  when  I  was  Btruck,  as 
denribedf  —  **  He  looks  np~the  clonds  axe 
ipUt,'*ete. 

The  tikj  is  overcast 

With  a  oontinaoiis  cloud  of  texture  close, 
Heavy  and  wan,  all  whitened  by  the  Moon, 
Whieh  through  that  veil  is  indistinctly  seen, 
A  doll,  contracted  circle,  yielding  light 
80  feebly  spread,  that  not  a  shadow  falls, 
Cheqnenng  the  ground — from  rock,  plant, 

tree,  or  tower. 
At  length  a  pleasant  instantaneous  gleam 
Startles  the  pensive  traveller  while  he  treads 
His  lonesome  path,  with  unobserving  eve  10 
Bent  earthwards;  he  looks  up  —  the  clouds 

are  split 
Asunder, — and  above  his  head  he  sees 
The  clear  Moon,  and  the  glory  of  the  heavens. 
There,  in  a  black-blue  vault  she  sails  along, 
Followed  by  multitudes  of  sfcars,  that,  small 
And  sharp,  and  bright,  along  the  dark  abyss 
Drive  as  she  drives :  how  fast  they  wheel 

Yet  vanish  not  I  —  the  wind  is  in  the  tree. 
But  they  are  silent ;  —  still  they  roll  along 
Immeasurably  distant;  and  the  vault,       ao 
Built  round  by  those  white  clouds,  enor- 
mous clouds, 
Still  deepens  its  unfathomable  depth. 
At  length  the  Vision  closes ;  and  the  mind. 
Not  undisturbed  by  the  delight  it  feels. 
Which  slowly  settles  into  peaceful  calm. 
Is  left  to  muse  upon  the  solemn  scene. 


WE  ARE  SEVEN 

A  8IMPLB  Child, 

That  lighdy  draws  iU  breath. 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
What  should  it  know  of  death? 


I  met  a  little  cottage  Girl: 
She  was  eight  vears  old,  she  said; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  heao. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air, 

And  she  was  wildly  clad:  10 

Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair; 

—  Her  beauty  made  me  gla^ 

"  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  Maid, 
How  many  may  you  be  7  " 
**  How  many  ?  I^ven  in  all,*'  she  said 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

**  And  where  are  they  ?    I  pray  you  tell." 

She  answered,  *'  Seven  are  we; 

And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell. 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea.  ao 

"  Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
My  sister  and  my  brother; 
And,  in  the  choroh-vard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother." 

''  You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell. 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  are  seven  t  —  I  pray  you  tell, 
Sweet  Maid,  how  this  may  be." 

Then  did  the  little  Maid  reply, 
**  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we;  $9 

Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie. 
Beneath  the  churoh-yard  tree." 

**  You  run  about,  my  little  Maid, 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive; 
If  two  are  in  the  chnrch-yard  laid. 
Then  ye  are  only  five." 

^  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be 

seen," 
The  little  Maid  replied, 
**  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's 

door, 
And  they  are  side  by  side.  40 
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*'  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 
And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

**  And  often  after  sunset,  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 
And  eat  my  supper  there. 

''  Tlie  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay,  50 

Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain; 
And  then  she  went  away. 

'^  So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid; 
And,  when  the  grass  was  dry. 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played. 
My  brother  John  and  I. 

"And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 

Aud  I  could  run  and  slide. 

My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go, 

And  he  lies  by  her  side."  60 

**  How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I, 
**  If  they  two  are  in  heaven  ?  '* 
Quick  was  the  little  Maid's  reply, 
**  O  Master  1  we  are  seven." 

**  But  they  are  dead;  those  two  are  dead  I 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  t " 
*T  was  throwing  words  away;  for  still 
The  little  Mnid  would  have  her  will, 
And  said,  **  Nay,  we  are  seven  I " 


EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY 

[Publ.  17981 

*•  Why,  William,  on  that  old  grey  stone, 
Thus  for  tlie  length  of  half  a  day, 
Why,  William,  Hit  you  thus  alone. 
And  dream  your  time  away  ? 

"  Where  are  your  books  ?  —  that  light  be- 
queathed 
To  Beings  else  forlorn  and  blind  \ 
Up  I  up  !  nnd  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

**  Yon  look  round  on  your  Mother  Earth, 
As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  yon  ;  10 

As  if  yon  were  her  first-born  birth, 
And  none  had  lived  before  you  1 " 


One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake, 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  nut  why. 
To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake. 
And  thus  I  made  reply : 


"  The  eve  —  it  caunot  choose  but 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still; 
Our  bodies  feel,  wher'er  they  be. 
Against  or  with  our  wilL 


"  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  imprvas; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveuess. 

'*  Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  nm 
Of  things  for  ever  speaking. 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  comey 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking  ? 

** — Ttien  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alona, 

Convei-sing  as  I  may, 

I  sit  upon  this  old  grey  stone, 

And  dream  my  time  away.' 


» 


THE  TABLES   TURNED 

AN  EVENING  SCENE  ON  THE  SAME 
SUBJECT 

[PnbL  17981 

Up  I  up  I  my  Friend,  and  quit  your  books; 
Or  surelv  you'll  grow  double  : 
Up  1  np  I  my  Friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 
Why  all  this  toU  and  trouble  ? 

The  sun,  above  the  roonntain's  head, 
A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Thmugli  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread. 
His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

Books  !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 
Tome,  hear  the  woodland  linnet,  n 

How  s\veet  his  music !  on  my  Hfe, 
'1  here's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark  !  how  blythe  the  throstle  sings! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
I^t  Nature'  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless  — 
Spontaneouff  wisdom  hreatlied  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness.  » 


LINES 
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One  impaUe  from  a  Temal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  aud  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  ia  the  lore  which  Nature  hrings; 
Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things: — 
We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Scienoe  and  of  Art ; 
Close  up  those  barren  leaves  ;  30 

Come  forth,  aud  bring  with  you  a  heart 
That  watches  and  receires. 


LINES 

COMPOSED  A  FEW  MILES  ABOVE  TINTERIf 
ABBEY,  ON  REVISITING  THE  BANKS  OP 
THE  WYE  DURING  A  TOUR.      JULY  I3, 

1798 

No  poem  of  mine  was  oompofled  under  cir- 
munitanoee  more  pleuant  for  me  to  remember 
than  this,  I  beiran  it  upon  leayinff  Tintem, 
after  eroning  the  Wye,  and  concluaed  it  just 
SI  I  wss  entering  Bristol  in  the  evening^,  after 
a  ramble  of  four  or  five  days,  with  my  Sister. 
Not  a  line  of  it  was  altered,  and  not  any  part 
of  it  written  down  till  I  reached  Bristol. 

Five  years  have  past;  five  summers,  with 

the  length 
Of  fiYe  long  winters  t  and  again  I  hear 
These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain- 
spring 
With  a  soft  inland  murmnr.  —  Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs. 
That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion ;  and  con- 
nect 
The  Undscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view  10 
These  plots  of  oottage-ground,  these  or- 

<-hard-tufts, 
Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe 

fruits. 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  them- 
selves 
'Mid  groves  and  copses.    Once  again  I  see 
These  hedge-rows,  liardly  hedge-rows,  little 

lines 
Qf  sportive  wood  mn  wild:  these  pastoral 
fArms, 


Green  to  the  very  door;  and  wreaths  of 

smoke 
Sent  lip,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees ! 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 
Of    vagrant    dwellers    in    the    houseless 

woods,  ao 

Or  of  some  Hermit's  cave,  where  by  his 

fire 
The  Hermit  sits  alone. 

These  beauteous  forms. 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to 

me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye: 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the 

din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart; 
Aud  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration:  —  feelings  too  so 
Of  unremembered  pleasure:  such,  perhaps, 
As  have  no  alight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered,  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.    Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift. 
Of   aspect    more    sublime;    that    blessed 

mood, 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavv  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligrible  world,  40 

Is  lightened:  —  that    serene  and  blessed 

mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on,  -* 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  bloa 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh !  how  oft  —  59 
In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight ;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  aud  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart — 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 
O  sylvan  Wye  1  thou  wanderer  thro'  the 

woods. 
How  often  baa  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  1 
And  now,   with    gleams    of  half-extin- 
guished thought, 
With  mnny  reoognitions  dim  and  faint, 
Aud  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity,  60 
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The  pietore  of  the  mind  revives  again : 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the 

sense 
Of  present    pleasure,  but    with  pleasing 

thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.   And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 
Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I 

was  when  first 
I  oame  among  these  hills;  when  like  a 

roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
Wherever  nature  led:  more  like  a  man    70 
Flying  from  something    tbat  he  dreads, 

than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.  For  na- 
ture then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  dnys. 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  sone 

To  me  was  all  in  all.  —  I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.   The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion:  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy 

wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then 

to  me 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love,  80 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.  —  That  time  is 

past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.   Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur;   other 

gifts 
Have  followed;  for  such  loss,  I  would  be- 
lieve, 
Abundant  recompense.   For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  often- 
times 90 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.   And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the   light  of  setting 

suns, 
And  the  ronnd  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  bine  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of 
man; 
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A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All    thinking    tlungs,  all    objects  of  aU 

thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things.    Therefore 

am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  be- 
hold 
From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  migbty 

world 
Of  eye,  and  ear,  —  both  what  they  bsif 

create, 
And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  reeo^ 

nise 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  tbe 

nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and 

soul  iio 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance, 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  1  tlie 

more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay:  | 

For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  hanks 
Of  this  fair  river;  thou  my  dearest  Friend, 
My  dear,  dear  Friend;  and  in  thy  voice  1 

catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  snd 

read 
Mv  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.   Oh  !  yet  a  little  whue 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once,   im 
My  dear,  dear  Sister!  and  this  prayer  I 

make. 
Knowing  that  Nature  nerer  did  betray 
The  hea^  that  loved  her ;  't  is  her  privi- 
lege. 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to 

lead 
From  joy  to  joy:  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With    lofty    thoughts,  that    neither   evil 

tongues. 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish 

men. 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor 
all  ISO 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  be- 
hold 
Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  tbs 
moon 
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Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee:  and,  in  after  years, 
When  these   wild  ecstasies  shall  be  ma- 
tured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure;  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms,  140 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-plaoe 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  oh  I 

then. 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing 

thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 
And    these  uiy  exhortations  1    Nor,  per- 
chance— 
If  I  should  be  where  I  no  moxe  can  hear 
Thy  Toice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes 

these  gleams 
Of  past  existence  —  wilt  thou  then  forget 
That  on  the  b»inks  of  this  delightful  sti-eam 
We  stood  together;  and  that  I,  so  long  151 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
Unwearied  in  that  service:  rather  say 
With  warmer  love  —  oh  t  with  far  deeper 

zeal 
Of  holier  love.    Nor  wilt  thou  then  for- 
get, 
That  after  many  vranderings,  many  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty 

cliffs. 
And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to 

me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy 
sakel 


THERE  WAS   A  BOY 

[Pobl.  1800] 

Written  in  Germany.  This  is  an  extract  from 
the  imem  on  mj  own  ^etical  education.  This 

C3ee  of  making  an  mstmment  df  their  own 
n  is  known  to  most  boys,  though  some  are 
more  skilfol  at  it  than  others.  Wflliam  Rain- 
ooek  of  Rayrigg,  a  fine  spirited  lad,  took  the 
lead  of  all  my  schoolfellows  in  this  art. 

Tbirb  was  a  Boy  ;  ye  knew  him  well,  ye 

cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander !  —  many  a  time. 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  alon^  the  edges  of  the  hills, 
Ruing  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone, 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  glimmering 

IrJce; 


And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both 

hands 
Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm  and  to  his 

mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls,    10 
That  they  might  answer  him.  —  And  they 

would  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
Responsive  to  his  call,  —  with  qmveriug 

peals, 
And  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes 

loud 
Redoubled  and  redoubled;  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din!  And,  when  there  came  a 

pause 
Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill : 
Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence,  while  he 

hmig 
Listening,  a  gentle    shock    of   mild  sur- 
prise 
Has  earned  far  into  his  heart  the  voice    » 
Of  mountain-torrents  ;  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks. 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven  re- 
ceived 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 
This  boy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and 
died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  Uras  full  twelve  vears 

old.  ^ 

P^e-eminent  in  beauty  is  the  vale 
Where  he  was  bom  and  bred :  the  church- 
yard hangs 
Upon  a  slope  above  the  village-school ;    jo 
And,  through  that  church-yard  when  my 

way  has  led 
On  summer-eveningR,  I  believe,  that  there 
A  long  half-hour  together  I  have  stood 
Mute  —  looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he 
liesl 


NUTTING 

[Publ.  1800] 

—  It  seems  a  day 
(I  speak  of  one  from  many  singled  out) 
One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot 

die; 
When,  in  the  eagerness  of  boyish  hope, 
I  left  our  cottage-threshold,  sallying  forth 
With  a  huge  wallet  o'er  my  shoulders  sIuncTr 
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A  nuttingHsrook  in  hand ;  and  tamed  my 

steps 
Tow'id  some  fax^distant  wood,  a  Figure 

quaint. 
Tricked  oat  in  proud  disguise  of  cast-off 

weeds 
Which  for  that  service  had  been  husbanded, 
By  exhortation  of  my  frugal  Dame  —       n 
Motley  accoutrement,  of  power  to  smile 
At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles,  —  and, 

in  truth. 
More  ragged  than  need  was  I  O'er  pathless 

rocks. 
Through  beds  of  matted  fern,  and  tangled 

thickets, 
Forcing  my  way,  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 
Unrisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Drooped  with  its  withered  leaves,  ungra- 
cious sign 
Of  devastation  ;  but  the  hazels  rose  19 

Tall  and  erect,  with  tempting  clusters  bung, 
A  virgin  scene !  —  A  little  while  I  stood, 
-Breawng  with  such  suppression  of  the 

heart 
As  joy  delights  in  ;  and,  with  wise  restraint 
Voluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  banauet ;  —  or  beneath  the  trees  I  sate 
Among  the  flowers,  and  with  the  flowers  I 

played; 
A  temper  kuown  to  those,  who,  aftpr  long 
And  weary  expectation,  have  been  blest 
With  sudden  happiuess  bcyttud  all  hope. 
Perhaps  it  was  a   bower   beneath  whoM 

leaves  30 

The  violets  of  five  seasons  rcMippear 
And  fade,  unseen  by  any  human  eye; 
Where  fairy  water-breaks  do  murmur  on 
For  ever;  aud  I  saw  the  sparkling  foam, 
And  —  with  my  cheek  ou  one  of  those  green 

stones 
That,  fleeced  with  moss,  under  the  shndy 

trees. 
Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of 

sheep  — 
I  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring 

sound. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to 

pay 
Tribute  to  ease;  and,  of  its  jov  secure,      40 
The  heart  luznriates  with  indifferent  thinirs. 
Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones. 
And  on  the  vacant  air.  Then  up  I  rose, 
And  draggnd  to   earth   both  branch  and 

liotii^h,  with  crash 
And  mercilesi  ravage:  and  the  shady  nook 


Of  haxels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bowei^ 
Deforined  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  op 
Their  quiet  being:  and,  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present   feelings   with  the 

past; 
Ere  from  the  mutilated  bower  I  turned  50 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees,  and  saw  the  intrudiug 

sky — 
Then,  dearest  Maiden,  move  along  these 

shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart;  with  gentle  hand 
Tuooh  —  for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 


"STRANGE  FITS  OF   PASSION 
HAVE  I   KNOWN  *• 

[PnU.  1800] 

Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known : 
And  I  will  dare  to  tell, 
But  in  the  Lover's  ear  alone. 
What  onoe  to  me  befell. 

When  she  I  loved  looked  every  day 
Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
1  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way. 
Beneath  an  evening^moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  fixed  my  eye, 
All  over  the  wide  lea;  n 

With  quickening  pace  my  horse  drew  nigh 
Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  reached  the  orchard-plot ; 
And,  as  we  climbed  the  hill. 
The  sinking  moon  to  Lucy's  cot 
Came  near,  and  nearer  stilL 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept, 

Kind  Nature's  |[entlest  boon! 

And  all  the  while  my  eyes  I  kept 

On  the  descending  moon.  » 

My  horse  moved  on;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised,  and  never  stopped: 
When  down  behind  the  cottage  roof, 
At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropped. 

What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  slids 

Into  a  lx>ver'8  head  1 

*•  ()  mercy  ! "  to  myself  I  cried, 

"If  Lucy  should  be  dead !  ** 


"A  SLUMBER  DID  MY  SPIRIT  SEAL 


» 
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"SHE   DWELT   AMONG   THE 
UNTRODDEN    WAYS" 

[Publ.  1800] 

She  dwelt  amonr  the  imtroddeu  ways 

Beside  the  spniigs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  uoue  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love: 

A  violet  bv  a  mossy  stone 

Half  bidden  from  the  eye  ! 
—  Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shilling  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  oonld  know 

When  Liiey  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh» 

The  difference  to  me  1 


"I  TRAVELLED   AMONG 
UNKNOWN    MEN'' 

[Pabl.  1807] 

I  TRAVELLED  among  unknown  men. 

In landd  beyoni  the  sea ; 
Kor,  England  I  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dreamt 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  tbee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire; 
And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 


Thy  mornings  nhowed,  thy  nights  concealed 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  p&yed; 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 


"THREE  YEARS   SHE   GREW  IN 
SUN   AND   SHOWER" 

[Publ.  1800] 

Three  yean  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower. 

Then  Nature  said,  **  A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown; 

This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take; 

She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

A  Lady  of  my  own. 
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**  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse :  and  with  me 

The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  iu  glade  and  bower,  10 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

*'  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn, 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

**  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her;  for  her  the  willow  beud;  ao 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 

By  silent  symptithy. 

*<  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wa3rward  roand, 

And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face.  30 

"  And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  slie  nnd  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  dell.' 


it 


Thus  Nature  spake  —  The  work  was  done  — 

How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene;     40 

llie  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  never  more  will  be. 

«A  SLUMBER   DID  MY  SPIRIT 

SEAL" 

[Publ.  1800] 

A  8LUMBER  did  my  spirit  seal; 

I  had  no  human  fears: 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course. 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 
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LUCY  GRAY 

OR,  SOLITUDE 
[Pobl.  1800] 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray: 
And,  when  I  crossed  the  ¥rild, 
I  chanoed  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew; 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, 
—  The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play. 
The  hare  upon  the  green;  lo 

But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  neyer  more  be  seen. 

**  To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night  — 
You  to  the  town  must  go; 
And  take  a  lantern,  Cmld,  to  lieht 
Your  mother  through  the  snow. 

«'  That,  Father!  will  I  gladly  do: 

rr  IS  scarcely  afternoon  — 

The  minster-clock  has  just  struck  two, 

And  yonder  is  the  moon! "  ao 

At  this  the  Father  raised  hia  hook, 
And  snapped  a  faggot-band; 
He  plied  his  work;  —  and  Lucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 
With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow, 
That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time: 
She  wandered  up  and  down;  so 

And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb: 
But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  gpiide. 

At  day-break  on  a  hill  they  stood 

That  overlooked  the  moor; 

And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 

A  furlong  from  their  door.  40 


They  wept  —  and,  turning  homeward,  cried, 
**  In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet; " 
—  When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downwards  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small; 
And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  hedge, 
And  by  the  long  stone-wall; 
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And  then  an  open  field  they  oroased: 
The  marks  were  still  the  same; 
They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost; 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 
Those  footmarks,  one  by  one, 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank; 
And  further  there  were  nonet 

—  Yet  some  maintain  that  to  tliis  day 
She  is  a  living  child; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 
Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along, 
And  never  looks  behind; 
And  sings  a  solitary  sone 
That  w^stles  in  the  wind. 


RUTH 

[PnU.  1800] 

When  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate. 
Her  Father  took  another  Mate; 
And  Ruth,  not  seven  years  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill. 
In  thoughtless  medom,  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw. 
And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  ^reen. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 


Beneath  her  father's  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live;  her  thoughts  her  owa; 

Herself  her  own  delight; 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay; 

And,  passing  thus  the  live-long  day, 

She  grew  to  woman's  height. 
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RUTH 
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There  came  a  Yonth  from  Georgia's  shore — 
A  military  casque  he  wore,  ao 

With  splendid  feathers  drest; 
He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees; 
The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 
And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  sprang: 

But  no!  he  spake  the  English  tongue, 

And  bore  a  soldier's  name; 

And,  when  America  was  free 

From  battle  and  from  jeopardy, 

He  'cross  the  ocean  came.  so 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek 

In  finest  tones  the  Touth  could  speak: 

—  While  he  was  yet  a  boy. 

The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun, 

And  streams  that  mvrmur  as  they  m% 

Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

He  was  a  lovely  youth  1 1  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play,      40 

No  dolphin  erer  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought, 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear; 
Such  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
Bt  such  a  Youth,  in  the  g^reen  shade, 
Were  perilona  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls — a  happy  routi 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout. 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town,  51 

To  gatoer  strawberries  all  day  long; 

Returning  with  &  choral  song 

When  daylight  is  gone  down. 

# 
He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boundless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues; 
With  bnddinff.  &ding,  faded  flowers 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  eyening  dews.  60 

He  told  of  the  ma^olia,  spread 

Hi^  as  a  cloud,  high  over  headl 

The  cypress  and  her  spire; 

— Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 

CoTer  a  hundred  leagues,  and  «eem 

To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 


The  Youth  of  green  savannahs  spake. 

And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake. 

With  all  its  fftiry  crowds 

Of  islands,  that  together  lie  70 

As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 

Among  the  evening  clouds. 

^  How  pleasant,''  then  he  said,  **  it  were 

A  fisher  or  a  himter  there, 

In  simshine  or  in  shade 

To  wander  with  an  easy  mind; 

And  build  a  household  fire,  and  find 

A  home  in  every  glade  1 

"  What  days  and  what  bright  years!  Ahmel 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  wiUi  thee  80 

So  passed  in  quiet  bliss. 

And  all  the  while,"  said  he,  **  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  woe, 

On  such  an  earth  as  this! " 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father's  love; 
" Fur  there,"  said  he,  ''are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun.  90 

"  Sweet  Ruth!  and  oould  you  go  with  me 
My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be, 
Our  shed  at  night  to  rear; 
Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 
A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side, 
And  drive  the  flying  deer! 


**  BelovM  Ruth! "  —  No  more  he  said. 
The  wskeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear: 

She  thought  again  —  and  did  agree 
With  him  to  ^il  across  the  sea. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 


100 


**  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right, 
We  in  the  church  our  faith  will  plight, 
A  husband  and  a  wife." 
Even  so  they  did;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Rutli  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  sink, 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods. 
And  green  savannahs,  she  should  share 
His  lK>ard  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 
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But,  as  yon  hare  before  been  told, 
This  Stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest. 
So  beautiful,  through  savHge  lands 
Had  roamed  about,  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West.  lao 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high, 

The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky. 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 

For  him,  a  Youth  to  whom  was  given 

So  much  of  earth  —  so  much  of  heaven, 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 

Irregular  in  siffht  or  sound 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied  130 

To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 

The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Kor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought, 
Tlie  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought, 
Fair  trees  and  gorgeous  flowers; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  favoured  bowers. 
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Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 

That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 

Pure  hopes  of  high  intent: 

For  passions  linked  to  form  so  fair 

And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 

Of  noble  sentiment. 


But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw, 

With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 

Nor  better  life  was  known; 

Deliberately,  and  undeceived, 

Tliose  wild  men's  vices  he  received. 

And  gave  them  back  his  own.  150 

His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires: 
A  Man  who  without  self-control 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Uuworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 
Had  wooed  the  Maiden,  day  and  night 
Had  loved  her,  night  and  morn: 
WImt  could  he  less  than  love  a  Maid       160 
VVhof«(»  heart  with  so  much  nature  played  ? 
So  kind  and  so  forlorn  I 


Sometimes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 
*'0  Ruth  I  I  have  been  worse  thun  dead; 
False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  vain, 
Encompassed  me  on  every  side 
When  I,  ill  contidenoe  and  pride. 
Had  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 

**  Before  me  shone  a  gloriont*  world  — 
Fresh  as  a  banner  bright,  unfurled  170 

To  music  suddenly: 
I  looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains. 
And  seemed  as  if  let  loose  from  chains, 
To  live  at  liberty. 

''  No  more  of  this;  for  now,  by  thee 
Dear  Ruth  I  more  happily  set  free 
With  nobler  zeal  I  burn ; 
My  soul  from  darkness  is  released. 
Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 
The  morning  doth  return."  ifo 

Full  soon  that  better  mind  was  gone; 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one, — 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more; 
New  objects  did  new  pleasure  give, 
And  ouce  again  lie  wished  to  live 
As  lawless  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared. 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared. 
And  went  to  the  sea-shure. 
But,  when  they  thither  came  the  Youth  190 
Deserted  his  poor  Bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  fiud  hiui  more. 

God  help  thee,  Ruth ! — Such  pains  she  had, 

That  she  in  half 'a  year  was  mad. 

And  in  a  prison  housed ; 

And  there,  with  many  a  doleful  song 

Made  of  wild  words,  her  eup  of  wrong 

She  fearfully  caroused. 


Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew. 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew. 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May; 
—  They  all  were  with  her  in  her  eell; 
And  a  clear  brook  with  cheerful  knell 
pid  o'er  the  pebbles  play. 


When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  lain, 

There  came  a  respite  to  her  paiu ; 

She  from  her  prison  fled; 

But  of  the  Vagrant  none  took  thought; 

And  where  it  liked  her  best  she  sought 

Her  shelter  and  her  bread.  sw 
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Among  the  fields  she  broAthed  ag^m: 
The  master-current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free; 
And,  eoming  to  the  Banks  of  Tone, 
There  did  she  rest;  and  dwell  alone 
Uuder  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 

That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools, 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

The  vernal  leares  —  she  loved  them  still; 

Kor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill  sai 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  Bam  her  winter  bed  supplies ; 

But,  till  the  warmth  of  siimraer  skies 

And  summer  days  is  gone, 

(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agree) 

&be  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

And  other  home  bath  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray ! 

And  Riith  will,  long  before  her  day,        230 

Be  broken  down  and  old: 

Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have  !  but  less 

Of  mind,  than  body*s  wretoheduess. 

From  damp,  and  rain,  and  oold. 


If  she  u  prest  by  want  of  food. 
She  Irum  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  road-side; 
And  there  slie  begs  at  one  steep  place 
Wliere  up  and  down  witli  easy  pace 
The  hoTsemen-traTellers  ride. 


240 


That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute. 
Or  thrown  away;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers: 
Tiiis  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 
At  evening  in  hi«  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  woodman  hears. 

Ii  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hills 

Setting  her  little  water-mills 

Rj  spouts  and  fountains  wild  — 

Sneh  small  machinery  as  she  turned        250 

£re  she  had  wept,  ern  hhe  had  mourned, 

A  yoang  and  happy  Child ! 

Farewell  I  and  when  thy  days  are  told, 

Ill-fated  Ruth,  in  hallowed  ipould 

Thy  corpse  shall  biiri«*d  be. 

For  thee  a  funeral  bell  shall  ring, 

And  all  the  congregation  sing 

A  Christian  psalm  for  thee. 


THE   PRELUDE;   OR,  GROWTH 
OF  A   POETS    MIND 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  POEM 

[Written  179&-1805.    Publ.  1860] 

BOOK  1 

[Lines  3oi-475] 

Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  J  g^ew 
up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear: 
Much  favoured  in  my  birth-place,  and  no 

less 
In  that  beloved  Vale  to  which  erelong 
We  were  transplanted;  —  there  were  we  let 

loose 
For  sports  of  wider  range.  Era  I  bad  told 
Ten  birth-days,  when  among  the  mountain 

slopes 
Frost,  and  the  breath  of  frosty  wind,  had 

snapped 
The  last  autumnal  crocns,  'twas  my  joy 
With  store  of  springes  o'er   my  shoulder 
hung  310 

To  range  the  open  heights  where  wood- 
cocks run 
Along  the  smooth  green  turf.  Throngh  half 

the  night. 
Scudding  away  from  snare  to  Ruare,  I  plied 
That  anxious  visitation;  —  moon  and  stars 
Were  shining  o'er  my  head.  I  wa^  alone. 
And  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
That  dwelt  among  them.  Sometimes  it  be- 
fell 
In  these  night  wanderings,  that  a  strong 

desire 
O'erpowered  my  better  r«>a.soi),  and  the  bird 
Which  was  the  captive  of  another'^  toil  320 
Became  my  prey;  and  when  the  deed  was 

done 
I  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low  breathings    coming   after    me,   and 

sounds 
Of  nndistinguishable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod. 

Kor  less,  wheti  spring  had  warmed  the 

cultured  Vale, 
Moved  we  as  plunderers  where  the  mother^ 

bird 
Had  in  high  places  built  her  lodg2 ;  though 

mean 
Our  object  and  inglorious,  yet  the  end 
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Was    not    ignoble.    Oh  I    when    I    have 

hang  330 

Above  the  raven's  nest,  by  knots  of  grass 
And  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  rock 
But  ill  sustained,  and  almost  (so  it  seemed) 
Suspended  by  the  blast  that  blew  amain, 
Shouldering   the  naked  crag,  oh,  at  that 

time 
While  on  the  perilous  ridge  I  hung  alone, 
With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud 

dry  wind 
Blow  through  my  ear!  the  sky  seemed  not 

a  sky 
Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved 
the  clouds  I 

Dust  as  we    are,  the  immortal  spirit 
grows  S40 

Like  harmony  in  music;  there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  to- 
gether 
In  one  society.  How  strange,  that  all 
The  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries, 
Reg^ts,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e'er  have  borne  a 

part. 
And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself  I  Praise  to  the  end! 
Thanks  to  the  means  which  Nature  deigned 
to  employ;  351 

Whether  her  fearless  visitings,  or  those 
That  came  with  soft  alarm,  like  hurtless 

light 
Opening  the  peaceful  clouds;  or  she  would 

use  ^ 

Severer  interventions,  ministry 
More  palpable,  as  best  might  suit  her  aim. 

One  summer  evening  (led  by  her)  I  foond 
A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cove,  its  usual  home. 
Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping 

in  360 

Pushed  from  the  shore.  It  was  an  act  of 

stealth 
And  troubled  pleasure,  nor  without  the 

voice 
Of  mountain-echoes  did  my  boat  move  on; 
[.•eaviug  t)ehind  her  still,  on  either  side, 
Small  circles  glittering  idly  in  the  moon. 
Until  they  melted  all  into  one  track 
Of  sparkling  light.   But  now,  like  one  who 

rows. 


Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 
With  an  unswerving  line,  I  fixed  my  view 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge,       370 
The  horizon's  utmost  boundary;  far  above 
Was  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  grey 

sky. 
She  was  an  elfin  pinnace;  lustily 
I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake, 
And,  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a 

swan; 
When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till 

then 
The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black 

and  huge. 
As  if  witli  voluntary  power  instinct, 
Upreared  its  head.  1  struck  and  stmek 

again,  3* 

And  growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  sod 

still. 
For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing, 
Strode  after  me.   With  trembling  oars  I 

turned, 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree; 
There  in  her  mooring-place    I    left  my 

bark, — 
And  through  the  meadows  homeward  wen^ 

in  grave 
A  nd  serious  mood ;  but  after  I  had  seen    390 
That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 
Workeid  vrith   a  dim  and  nndetermined 

sense 
Of    nuknown  modes  of    being;    o*er  my 

thoughts 
There  huhj;  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 
Or  blank  desertion.  Ko  familiar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  imaees  of  trees. 
Of  8ea  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields; 
But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not 

live 
Like  living;  men,  moved  slowly  through  the 

mind 
By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams. 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universel    401 
Thou  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought 
That  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlastiug  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  star-light  Uius  from  my  first 

dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul; 
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Not  with  the  mean  and  Tulgar  works  of 

nuuiy 
But   with    high    objects,  with    enduring 

things  — 
With  life  and  nature  —  purifying  thus    410 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 
And  sanctifying,  by  such  discipline, 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recoguise 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness,  in  November  days. 
When  vapours    rolling  down  the  valley 

made 
A   lonely  scene    more    lonesome,  among 

woods. 
At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer 

nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling 

lake,  420 

Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  homeward  I  went 
In  lolitnde,  such  intercourse  was  mine; 
Mme  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night. 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twi- 


light eloom, 
lef  1 


I  heeded  not  their  sunynons:  happy  time 
It  wss  indeed  for  all  of  us  —  for  me 
It  wss  a  time  of  rapture!  Clear  and  loud  430 
The  fiUage  clock  tolled  six,  —  I  wheeled 

about. 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untirf*d  horse 
That  cares  not  for  hb  home.  All  shod  with 

steel. 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures,  —  the  resounding 

horn. 
The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted 

hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we 

flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud;         440 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron;  while  far  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the 

west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 
Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  sile&t  bay,  or  sportively 


Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous 

throng. 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star  450 

That    fled,  and,  flying    still    before  me, 

gleamed 
Upon  the  elassy  plain;  and  oftentimes, 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spiiH 

ning  stm 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels. 
Stopped  short;  yet  still  Uie  solitary  cliffs 
Wheeled  by  me  —  even  as  if  the  earth  had 

rolled 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round!   460 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train. 
Feebler    and    feebler,   and    I  stood    and 

watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  sleep. 

Ye  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 
And  on  the  earth  1  Ye  Visions  of  the  hills) 
And  Souls  of  lonely  places  1  can  I  think 
A  vulgar  hope  was  yours  when  ye  employed 
Such  ministry,  when  ye,  through  many  a 

year 
Haunting  me  thus  among  my  boyish  sports. 
On  caves  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  and 

hills,  470 

Impressed,  upon  all  fonps,  the  characters 
Of  danger  or  desire;  and  thus  did  make 
The  surface  of  the  universal  earth. 
With  triumph  and  delight,  with  hope  and 

fear. 
Work  like  a  sea? 


BOOK  II 

[Lines  386-451] 

My  seventeenth  year  wa<«  come 
And,  whether  from  this  habit  rooted  now 
So  deeply  in  my  mind,  or  from  excess 
In  the  great  social  principle  of  life 
Coercing  all  things  into  sympathv,  390 

To  unorganic  natures  were  transferred 
My  own  enjoyments;  or  the  power  of  truth 
Coming  in  revelation,  did  converse 
With  things  that  really  are;  I,  at  this  time. 
Saw  blessings  spread  around  me  like  a  sea. 
Thus  while  the  days  flew  by,  and  years 

passed  on. 
From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul, 
I  had  received  so  much,  that  all  my  thoughts 
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Were  steeped  in  feeling;  I  was  only  then 
Contented,  when  with  blisa  ineffable        400 
I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 
O'er  all  that  moyes  and  aU  that  seemeth 

stiU; 
O'er  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of 

thought 
And  human  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 
Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart; 
O'er  all  that  leaps  and  runs,  and  shouts  and 

sings, 
Or  beats  the  gladsome  air;  o'er  all  that 

glides 
Beneath  the  wave,  yea,  in  the  wave  itself, 
And  mighty  depth  of  waters.    Wonder  not 
If  high  the  transport,  great  the  joy  I  felt, 
Communing  in  this  sort  through  earth  and 

heaven  411 

With  every  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 
Towards  the  Uncreated  with  a  countenance 
Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 
One  song  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible, 
Most  audible,  then,  when  the  fleshly  ear, 
O'ercome  by  humblest  prelude  of  that  strain, 
Forgot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed. 

If  this  be  error,  and  another  faith 
Find  easier  access  to  the  pious  mind,       430 
Yet  were  I  grossly  destitute  of  all 
Those  humnn  sentiments  that  make  this 

earth 
So  dear,  if  I  should  fail  with  g^tefnl  yoioe 
To  speak  of  yon,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  lakes 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I  was 

bom. 
If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart. 
If,  minglmg  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have 

lived 
With   God   and  Nature  communing, 

moved 
From  little  e n  111  i ties  and  low  desires  — 
The  gift  is  yours;  if  iu  these  times  <>f  fear, 
This  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  o'erthrown, 
If,  *mid  indifference  and  apathy, 
And  wicked  exultation  when  good  men 
On  every  side  fall  off,  we  kn(»w  not  how. 
To  selfishness,  disguised  in  gentle  names 
Of  peace  and  quiet  and  domestic  love 
Yet  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneers 
On  visionary  minds;  if,  in  this  time 
Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I  yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
•A  uiore  than  Roman  confidence,  a  faith 


430 


440 


That  fails  not,  in  all  sorow  ray  snpporfc, 
The  blessing  of  my  life  —  the  gift  is  yoon^ 
Ye  winds  and  sounding  cataracts  I 't  isyuusi 
Ye  mountains!  thine,  O  Naturel  Thoubi^ 

fed 
My  lofty  speculations;  and  in  thee. 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  never-failing  principle  of  joy  450 

And  purest  passion. 

BOOK  III 
[Lines  1-166] 

RESIDENCE  AT  CAMBRIDGE 

It  was  a  dreary  morning  when  the  wheels 
Boiled  over  a  wide  puun  o'erhnng  vxth 

clouds. 
And  nothing  cheered  our  way  till  first  we 

saw 
The  long-roofed  chapel  of  King's  College 

lift 
Turrets  and  pinnacles  in  answering  files, 
Extended  high  above  a  dusky  grove. 

Advancing,  wo  espied  upon  the  road 
A  student  clothed  in  gown  and  tasselled 

cap. 
Striding  along  as  if  *b*erta8ked  by  Time, 
Or  oovetoiis  of  ezereise  nnd  air  ;  n 

He  passed  —  nor  whs  I  master  of  my  eyes 
Till  he  was  left  an  arrow's  flight  behind. 
As  near  and  nearer  to  the  spot  we  drew, 
It  seemed  to  suck  us  in  with  an  eddy's 

force. 
Onward   we  droye   beneath   the  Castk; 

caught. 
While  crossing  Magdalene  Bridge,  a  glimpse 

of  Cam  ; 
And  at  the  Hoop  alighted,  famous  Inn. 

My  spirit  was  upi  my  thoughts  were  full 

of  hone; 
Some   friends   I   had,  acquaintances  who 

there 
Seemed  friends,  poor  simple  schoolboys, 

now  hung  round  20 

With  honour  ara  importance:  in  a  world 
Of  welcome  faces  up  and  down  I  roved; 
Questions,  directions,  waminirs  and  advice. 
Flowed  in  upon  me,  from  all  sides ;  fresh 

day 
Of  pride  and  pleasure  1  to  myself  I  seemed 
A  man  of  busmess  and  expense,  and  went 
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From  flbop  to  shop  aboat  vaj  own  aiSain, 
To  Tutor  or  to  Tailor,  as  befell, 
From  street  to  street  with  loose  and  care- 
less mind. 

I  was  the  Dreamer,  they  the  Dream ;  I 
roamed  30 

Delighted  throi^h  the  motley  spectacle  ; 
Gowns  grave,  or  gaudy,  doctors,  students, 

streets. 
Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  of  churches,  gate- 
ways, towers: 
Migration  strange  for  a  stripling  of  the  hills, 
A  northern  villager. 

As  if  the  change 
Had  waited  on  some  Fairy's  wand,  at  once 
Behold  me  rich  in  monien,  and  attired 
In  splendid  garb,  with  hose  of  silk,  and 

hair 
Powdered  like  rimy  trees,  when  frost  la 

keen. 
Mhr  lordly  drea<iing-gown,  I  pass  it  by,      40 
With  other  signs  of  manhood  that  supplied 
The  lack   of   beard.  —  Tlie  weeks   went 

roundly  on. 
With  invitations,  suppers,  wine  and  fruit, 
Smooth  honsekeepiug  within,  and  all  with- 
out 
Liberal,  and  suiting  gentlemau's  array. 

The  Evangelist  St.  John  my  patron  was: 
Three  Gothic  courts  are  his,  ana  in  the  first 
Wu  my  abiding^plaee,  a  nook  obscure; 
Right  underneath,  the   College  kitchens 

made 
A  humming    sound,    less    tuneable    than 

bees,  50 

But  hardly  less  industrious;  with  shrill 

notes 
Of  sharp  command   and   scolding  inter* 

mixed. 
Near  me  hnng  Trinity's  loqnaoiou^  cl()ck, 
Who  never  let  the  quarters,  night  or  day, 
Slip  by  him  nnproolaimed,  and  told  the 

hours 
Twice  over  with  a  male  and  female  voice. 
Her  pealing  organ  was  my  neighbour  too  ; 
And  from   my    pillow,  looking  forth   by 

light 
Of  moon  or  favouring  stars,  I  could  behold 
The  anteehapel  where  the  ntatue  stood     60 
Of  Kewton  with  his  prism  and  silent  faoe. 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Vojaginff  through  strange  seas  of  Thought, 


Of  College  labours,  of  the  Lecturer's 

room 
All  studded  round,  as  thick  as  chairs  could 

stand. 
With  loyal  students,  faithful  to  their  books, 
Half-and-hHlf  idlers,  haidy  recusants. 
And  hunest  dunces  —  of  important  days. 
Examinations,  when  the  man  was  weighed 
As  in  a  balance !  of  excessive  hopes,         70 
Tremblings  withal  and  commendable  fears, 
Suudl  ^.o«««s  ^   triumpLs  good  or 

Let  others  that  know  more  speak  as  they 

know. 
Such  glory  was  but  little  souglit  by  me. 
And  Sttle  won.  Yet  from  the  first  crude 

days 
Of  settling  time  in  this  untried  abode, 
I    was    disturbed    at    times    by    prudent 

thoughts, 
Wishing  to  hope  without  a  hope,  some  fears 
About  my  future  worldly  maintenance. 
And,  more  than  all,  a  strangeness  in  the 
mind,  80 

A  feeling  that  I  was  not  for  that  hour. 
Nor  for  that  place.  But  wherefore  be  cast 

down? 
For  (not  to  speak  of  Reason  and  her  pure 
Reflective  acts  to  fix  the  morHl  law 
Deep  in  the  conscience,  nor  of  Christian 

Hope, 
Bowing  her  head  before  her  sister  Faith 
As  one  far  mightier),  hither  I  had  come. 
Bear  witness  Truth,  endowed  with  hoiy 

powers 
And  faculties,  whether  to  work  or  feel. 
Oft  when  the  dazzling  show  no  lonj^r  new 
Had  ceased  ti>  dazzle,  ofttimefl  did  I  ^uit  91 
My  comrades,  leave  the  crowd,  bmUings 

and  groves. 
And  as  I  paced  alone  the  level  field<t 
Far  from  those  lovely  sights  and  sounds 

sublime 
With  wliich  I  had  been  conversant,  the 

mind 
Drooped  not;  but  there  into  herself  return- 
ing, 
With  prompt  rebound  seemed  fresh  as  here- 
tofore. 
At  leant  I  more  distinctly  recoj^nised 
Her  native  instincts:  let  ine  dare  to  speak 
A  higher  langnacre,  say  that  now  I  felt    '<» 
What  independent  solaces  were  mine, 
To  mitigate  the  injurious  sway  of  place 
Or  circumstance,  how  far  soever  changed 
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In  youth,  or  to  be  changed  in  after  yean. 
As  if  awakened,  summonedy  roused,  con- 
strained, 
I  looked  for  uuiversal  things  ;  perused 
The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky: 
JEUurth,   nowhere    uuembellished  by   some 

trace 
Of  that  first  Paradise  whence  man  was 

driven ; 
And  sky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  are  ex- 
pressed no 
By  the  proud  name  she  bears  —  the  name 

of  Heayen. 
I  called  on  both  to  teach  me  what  they 

might ; 
Or,  turning  the  mind  in  upon  herself. 
Pored,  watched,  expected,  listened,  spread 

my  thoughts 
And  spread  them  with  a  wider  creeping; 

felt 
Incumbencies  more  awful,  yisxtings 
Of  the  Upholder  of  the  tranquil  soul, 
That  tolerates  the  indignities  of  Time, 
And,  from  the  centre  of  Eternity 
All  finite  motions  overruling,  lives  lao 

In  glory  immutable.  But  peace  1  enough 
Here  to  record  that  I  was  mounting  now 
To  such  community  with  highest  truth  — 
A  track  pursuing,  not  untrod  before. 
From  strict  analogies  by  thought  supplied 
Or  consciousnesses  not  to  be  subdued. 
To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruits,  or 

flower, 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  high- 
way, 
I  gave  a  moral  life:  I  saw  them  feel. 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling :  the  great 
mass  130 

Lay  imbedded  in  a  quickening  soul,  and  all 
That  I  beheld  respii«d  with  inward  mean- 
ing. 
Add  that  whate'er  of  Terror  or  of  Love 
Or  Beauty,  Nature's  daily  face  put  on 
From  transitory  passion,  unto  this 
I  was  as  sensitive  as  waters  are 
To  the  sky's  influence  in  a  kindred  mood 
Of  passion;  was  obedient  as  a  lute 
That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind. 
Unknown,  unthought  of,  yet  I  was  most 
rich  —  140 

I  had  a  world  about  me  —  't  was  my  own; 
I  made  it,  for  it  only  lived  to  me. 
And  to  the  God  who  sees  into  the  heairt. 
Such  sympathies,  though  rarely,  were  be- 
trayed 


By  outward  futures  and  by  visible  looks: 
Some  called  it  madness  —  so  indeed  it  was, 
If  child-like  fruitfulness  in  passing  joy, 
If  steady  moods  of  thonghtfulness  matured 
To  inspiration,  sort  with  such  a  name; 
If      prophecv     be      madness;    if    things 

viewea  150 

By  poets  in  old  time,  and  higher  up 
By  the  first  men,  earth's  first  inhabitants, 
May  in  these  tutored  days  no  more  be  sees 
With    undisordered    sight.     But   leaving 

this, 
It  was  no  madness,  for  the  bodily  eye 
Amid  my  strongest  workings  evermore 
Was  searching  out  the  lines  of  difFerence 
As  they  lie  hxl  in  all  external  forms, 
Near  or  remote,  minute  or  vast;  an  eye 
Which,  from  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  wiUiered 

leaf,  160 

To  the  broad  ocean  and  the  azure  heavens 
Spaneled  with  kindred  multitudes  of  stars, 
Could  find  no    surface  where  its  power 

might  sleep; 
Which  spake  perpetual  logic  to  my  soul. 
And  by  an  unrelenting  agency 
Did  bind  my  feelings  even  as  in  a  chain. 

BOOK  III 

[Lines  275-321.] 

Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  of  Trompingtoa 
I  laughed  with  Chaucer  in  the  faawthon 

shade; 
Heard  him,  while  birds  were  warbling,  tell 

his  tales 
Of  amorous  passion.  And  that  gentle  Baid, 
Chosen  by  the  Muses  for  their  Page  of 

State  — 
Sweet  Spenser,  moving  through  his  clouded 

heaven  aSo 

With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft 

pace, 
I  callea    him  Brother,  Englishman,  and 

Friend! 
Yea,  our  blind  Poet,  who  in  his  later  day, 
Stood  almost  single ;  uttering  odious  truth  — 
Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind. 
Soul  awful  —  if  the  earth  has  ever  lodged 
An  awful  soul  —  I  seemed  to  see  him  here 
Familiarly,  and  in  his  scholar's  dress 
Bounding  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  youth — 
A  boy,  no  better,  witii  his  rosy  cheeks    190 
Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look. 
And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  j^e. 
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Among  the  bcmd  of  my  oompeen  was  one 
Whom  chance  had  stationed  in  the  very 


room 


Honoured  by  Milton's  name.  O  temperate 

fiardi 
Be  it  oonfest  that,  for  the  first  time,  seated 
Within  thy  innocent  lod^  and  oratory, 
One  of  a  festive  circle,  1  poured  out 
Libatbns,  to  thy  memory  drank,  till  pride 
And  gratitude  grew  dizzy  in  a  brain        300 
Neyer  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine 
Before  that  hour,  or  since.  Then,  forth  I 


From  the  assembly;  through  a  length  of 

streets. 
Ran,  ostrich-like,  to  reach  our  chapel  door 
In  not  a  desperate  or  opprobrious  time. 
Albeit  long  after  the  importunate  bell 
Hsd  stopped,  with  wearisome  Cassandra 

voice 
No  longer  haunting  the  dark  ¥rinter  night. 
Call  back,0  Friend  !^  a  moment  to  thy  mind. 
The  pbee  itself  and  fashion  of  the  rites.  310 
With  careless  ostentation  shouldering  up 
My  surplice,  through  the  inferior  throng  I 

dove 
Of  the  plain  Burghers,  who  in  audience  stood 
On  the  last  skirts  of  their  permitted  ground. 
Under  the  pealing  organ.  Empty  thoughts  1 
lam  ashanoed  of  them:  and  that  great  Bard, 
And  thou,  O  Friend  I  who  in  thy  ample 

mind  * 
Hast  placed  me  high  above  my  best  deserts, 
Te  wul  for^ve  the  weakness  of  that  hour, 
In  some  of  its  unworthy  vanities,  310 

Brother  to  many  more. 

BOOK  IV 
[Lines  256-338] 

As  one  who  hangs  down-bending  from 

the  side 
Of  a  slow-moving  boat,  upon  the  breast 
Of  s  itill  water,  solacing  himself 
With  such  discoveries  as  his  eye  can  make 
Beneath  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  a6o 
SeeB  many  beauteous  sights  —  weeds,  fishes, 

flowers,' 
Grots,  pebbles,  roots  of  trees,  and  fancies 

more, 
Tet  often  is  perplexed,  and  cannot  part 
The  shadow  from  the  substance,  rocks  and 
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Mountains  and  clouds,  reflected  in  the  depth 
Of  the  clear  flood,  from  things  which  there 

abide 
In  their  true  dwelling;  now  is  crossed  by 

gleam 
Of  his  own  image,  by  a  sunbeam  now. 
And  wavering  motions  sent  he  knows  not 

whence, 
Impediments   that    make    his  task   more 
sweet;  370 

Such  pleasant  office  have  we  long  pursued 
Incumbent  o'er  the  surface  of  past  time 
With  like  success,  nor  often  have  appeared 
Shapes  fairer  or  less  doubtfully  discerned 
Thau  these  to  which  the  Tale,  indulgent 

Friend  I 
Would  now  direct  thy  notice.    Yet  in  spite 
Of  pleasure  won,  and  knowledge  not  with- 
held. 
There  was  an  inner  falling  off  —  I  loved. 
Loved  deeply  aU  that  had  been  loved  be- 
fore, 
More  deeply  even  than  ever:  but  a  swarm 
Of    heady   schemes    jostling  each  other, 
gawds,  aSi 

And  feast  and  dance,  and  public  revelry, 
And  sports  and  games   (too  grateful  in 

themselves. 
Yet  in  themselves  less  grateful,  I  beUeve, 
Than  as  they  were  a  liadge  glossy  and  fresh 
Of  manliness  and  freedom)  all  conspired 
To  lure  my  mtnd  from  firm  habitual  quest 
Of  feeding  pleasures,  to  depress  the  zeal 
Aud  damp  those  yearnings  which  had  once 

been  mine  — 
A  wild,  unworldly-minded   youth,  given 

up  390 

To  his  own  eager  thoughts.  It  would  de* 

mand 
Some  skill,  and  longer  time  than  may  be 

spared 
To  paint    these  vanities,  and    how  they 

wrought 
In  haunts  where  they,  tiU  now,  had  been 

unknown. 
It  seemed  the  very  garments  that  I  wore 
Preyed  on  my  strength,  aud  stopped  the 

quiet  stream 
Of  self-forgetf ulness. 

Yes,  that  heartless  chase 
Of  trivial  pleasures  was  a  poor  exchange 
For  books  and  nature  at  that  early  age. 
'T  is  true,  some  casual  knowledge  might  be 
g^iued  300 

Of  character  or  life;  but  at  that  time, 
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Of  mannerB  pat  to  school  I  took  unall 

note, 
And  all  my  deeper  passioiu  lay  elsewhere. 
Far  better  had  it  been  to  exalt  the  mind 
By  solitary  study,  to  uphold 
Intense  desire  through  meditative  peace; 
Aud  yet,  for  chastisement  of  these  re- 
grets, 
The  memory  of  one  particular  hour 
Doth  here  rise   up  against  me.    'Mid  a 

throng 
Of  maids  and  youths,  old  men,  and  matrons 
staid,  310 

A  medley  of  all  tempers,  I  had  passed 
The  night  in  dancing,  gaiety,  and  mirth. 
With  din  of  instruments  and  shuffling  feet, 
And  glancing  forms,  and  tapers  glittering. 
And  unaimed  prattle  flying  up  and  down; 
Spirits  upon  the  stretch,  and  here  and  there 
Slight  shocks  of  young  loye-liking  inter- 
spersed. 
Whose  transient  pleasure  mounted  to  the 

head. 
And  tingled  through  the  veins.     Ere  we 

retired. 
The  cock  had  crowed,  and  now  the  eastern 
sky  330 

Was  kindling,   not  unseen,  from   humble 

copse 
And  open  field,  through  which  the  pathway 

wound, 
And  homeward  led  my  steps.    Magnificent 
The  morning  rose,  in  memorable  pomp, 
Glorious  as  e*er  I  had  beheld  —  in  front, 
The  sea  lay  laughing  at  a  distance;  near. 
The  solid  mountains  shone,  bright  as  the 

clouds, 
Grain-tinctured,    drenched    in    empyrean 

light; 
And  in  the  meadows  and  the  lower  gprounds 
Was    all    the     sweetness    of    a    common 
dawn  -—  330 

Dews,  vapours,  and  the  melody  of  birds, 
And  labourers  going  forth  to  till  the  fields. 
Ah!  need  I  say,  dear  Friend!  that  to  the 

brim 
My  heart  was  full;  I  made  no  vows,  but 

vows 
Were  then  made  for  me;  bond  unknown  to 

me 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning 

greatly, 
A  dedicnted  Spirit.     On  I  walked 
In  thankful  blessedness,  which  yet  sur- 
vives, t 


BOOK  VI 

[Lines  42-65] 

The  Poet's  soul  was  with  me  at  that  time; 
Sweet  meditations,  the  still  overflow 
Of  nresent  happiness,  while  future  yesis 
Lacked  not  anticipations,  tender  dreams. 
No  few  of  which  have  since  been  realised; 
And  some  remain,  hopes  for  my  future  lifk 
Four  years  and  thirty,  told  this  very  week, 
Have  I  been  now  a  sojourner  on  earth, 
Bv  sorrow  not  unsmitten;  yet  for  me       y 
Life's  morning  radiance  hath  not  left  the 

hills, 
Her  dew  is  on  the  fiowen.    Those  were 

the  days 
Which  also  first  emboldened  me  to  trost 
With  firmness,  hitherto  but  slightly  touched 
By  such  a  daring  thought,  that  I  might 

leave 
Some  monument  behind  me  which  pure 

hearts 
Should  reverence.    The  instiiictive  humble- 
ness. 
Maintained  even  by  the  very  name  and 

thought 
Of  printed  books  and  authorship,  began 
To  melt  away;  and  further,  the  dread  awe 
Of  mighty  names  was  softened  down  and 

seemed  u 

Approachable,  admitting  fellowship 
Of  modest  sympathy.     Such  aspect  now, 
Though  not  familiarly,  my  mina  put  on, 
Content  to  observe,  to  achieve,  ana  to  enjoj. 

BOOK  VI 

[Lines  557-640] 

Yet  still  in  me  with  thoae  soft  luxuries 
Mixed  something  of  stem  mood,  an  under' 

thirst 
Of  vigour  seldom  utterly  allayed: 
And  from  that  source  how  d&erent  a  sad- 
ness ^  s^ 
Would  issue,  let  one  incident  make  known. 
When  from  the  Vallais  we  had  turned,  acd 

clomb 
Along  the  Simplon's  steep  and  rugged  foa'^, 
Following  a  band  of  muleteers,  we  reached 
A  halting-place,  where  all  together  took 
Their  noon-tide   meal.     Hastily  rose  onr 

gnide. 
Leaving  us  at  the  board;  awhile  we  lin- 
gered, 
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then  paeed  the  beaten  downward  way  that 

led 
Elight  to  a  rough  stream's  edge,  and  there 

broke  off; 
The  only  track  now  visible  was  one  570 

That  from  the  torrent's  further  brink  held 

forth 
Conspieuons  invitation  to  ascend 
A  lortj  mountain.     After  brief  delay 
Crossing  the  unbridged  stream,  that  road 

we  took,     , 
And  elomb   with  eagerness,  till    anxious 

fears 
Intruded,  for  we  &tiled  to  overtake 
Our  comrades  gone  before.    By  fortunate 

chance. 
While  every  moment  added  doubt  to  doubt, 
A  peasant  met  us,  from  whose  mouth  we 

learned 
That  to  the  spot  which  had  perplexed  us 

first  580 

We  must  descend,  and  there  should  find  the 

road. 
Which  in  the  stony  channel  of  the  stream 
Lay  a  few  steps,  and  then  along  its  banks; 
And,  that  our  future  course,  all  plain  to 

sight, 
Was  downwards,  with  the  current  of  that 

stream. 
Loch  to  believe  what  we  so  grieved  to 

hear. 
For  still  we  had  hopes  that  pointed  to  the 

clouds. 
We  questioned  him  again,  and  yet  again; 
But  every  word  that  from  the  peasant's 

lips 
Came  in  reply,  translated  by  our  feelings. 
Ended  in  this, — that  we  had  crossed  the 

Alps,  591 

Imagination  —  here  the  Power  so  called 
Through  sad  incompetence  of  human  speech. 
That  awful  Power  rose  from  the  mind's 

abysa 
Like  an  unfathered  vapour  that  enwraps. 
At  once,  some   lonely   traveller.    I   was 

lost; 
Halted  without  an  effort  to  break  through; 
fiat  to  my  conscious  soul  I  now  can  say  — 
"  I  recognise  thy  glory:  "  in  such  strength 
Of  usnrpation,  when  the  light  of  sense    600 
Goes  out,  but  with  a  flash  that  has  re- 
vealed 
The  invisible  world,  doth  greatness  make 
abode. 


There  harbours;  whether  we  be  young  or 

old, 
Our  destiny,  our  beine's  heart  and  home, 
Is  with  infinitude,  and  only  there; 
With  hope  it  is,  hope  that  can  never  die, 
Effort,  and  expectation,  and  desire, 
And  something  evermore  about  to  be. 
Under  such  banners  militant,  the  soul 
Seeks  for  no  trophies,  struggles  for  no 

spoils  610 

That   may   attest   her   prowess,  blest  in 

thoughts 
That  are  their  own  perfection  and  reward. 
Strong  in  herself  and  in  beatitude 
That  hides  her,  like  the  mighty  flood  of 

NUe 
Poured  from  his  fount  of  Abyssinian  clouds 
To  fertilise  the  whole  Egyptian  plain. 

The  melancholy  slackening  that  ensued 
Upon  those  tidings  by  the  peasant  given 
Was  soon  dislodged.  Downwards  we  hur- 
ried fast, 
And,  with  the  half -shaped  road  which  we 
had  missed,  630 

Entered  a  narrow  chasm.  The  brook  and 

road 
Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  strait. 
And  with   them  did   we  journey  several 

hours 
At  a  slow  pace.  The  immeasurable  heights 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 
The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 
And  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewildered  and  for- 
lorn, 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue 

skv. 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our 
ears,  630 

Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the 

way-side 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the 

Heavens, 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the 

light- 

Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the 

features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  npon  one  tree; 
Characters  of  the  g-reat  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbolR  of  Rtemitv, 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without 

end.  640 
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BOOK  vm 

[Lines  340-364] 

Tet  deem  not,  Friend  I  that  hmnan  kind 
with  me  340 

Thus  early  took  a  place  pre-eminent; 
Nature  herself  was,  at  this  unripe  time, 
But  secondary  to  my  owu  pursuits 
And  animal  activities,  and  all 
Their  trivial  pleasures;  and  when  these  had 

drooped 
And  gpraduiilly  expired,  and  Nature,  prized 
For  her  own  sake,  became  my  joy,  even 

then  — 
And  upwards  through  late  youth,  until  not 

less 
Than  two-and-twenty  summers  had  been 

told  — 
Was  Man  in  my  affections  and  regards   350 
Subordinate  to  her,  her  visible  forms 
And  viewless  agencies:  a  passion,  she, 
A  rapture  often,  and  immediate  love 
Ever  at  hand ;  he,  only  a  delight 
Occasional,  an  accidental  grace. 
His  hour  being  not  yet  come.    Far  less  had 

then 
The  inferior  creatures,  beast  or  bird,  at- 

ttmed 
Mv  spirit  to  that  gentleness  of  love, 
(Though  they  had  long  been  carefully  ob- 
served). 
Won  from  me  those  minute  obeisances    360 
Of  tenderness,  which  I  may  number  now 
With  my  first  blessings.     Nevertheless,  on 

these 
The  light  of  beauty  did  not  fall  in  vain, 
Or  grtuideur  circumfuse  them  to  no  end. 

BOOK  XIV 
[Lines  1-129] 

CONCLUSION 

In  one  of  those  excursions  (may  they  ne'er 
Fade    from  remembrance  I)   through   the 

Northern  tracts 
Of  Cambria  ranging  with  a  youthful  friend, 
I  left  Bethgelert's  huts  at  couching-time. 
And   westward  took  my  way,  to  see  the 

Sim 
Rise,  from  the  top  of  Snowdon.    To  the 

door 
Of  a  rude  cottage  at  the  mountain's  base 
We  came,  and  roused  the  shepherd  who 

attends 


The  adventurous  stranger's  steps,  a  tnsty 

guide; 
Then,  cheered  by  short  refreshment,  sallied 

forth.  ao 

It  was  a  dose,  warm,  breezeless  summer 

nic;ht, 
Wan,  dull,  and  glaring,  with  a  dripping  fof 
Low-hung  and  thick  that  oovercMi  all  the 

sky; 
But,  undiscouraged,  we  began  to  climb 
The  mountain-side.     The  mist  soon  girt  m 

round, 
And,  after  ordinary  travellers'  talk 
With  our  conductor,  pensively  we  sank 
Each    into    commerce    with    his    privatB 

thoughts : 
Thus  did  we  breast  the  ascent,  and  by  my- 
self 
Was  nothing  either  seen  or  heard  that 

checked  » 

Those  musings  or  diverted,  save  that  once 
The  shepherd's  lurcher,  who,  among  the 

crags, 
Had  to   his  joy  unearthed  a  hedgehog, 

teased 
His  coiled-up  prey  with  barkings  turbulent 
This   small  adventure,  for  even   such  it 

seemed 
In  that  wild  place  and  at  the  dead  of  nigbt, 
Being  over  and  forgotten,  on  we  wound 
In  silence  as  before.    With  forehead  bent 
Earthward,  as  if  in  opposition  set 
Against  an  enemy,  I  panted  up  30 

With  eager  pace,  and  no  less  eager  thought. 
Thus  might  we  wear  a  midnight  hour  awaj, 
Ascending  at  loose  distance  eauch  from  each. 
And  I,  as  chanced,  the  foremoat  of  the 

band; 
When  at  my  feet  the  ground  appeared  to 

brighten. 
And  with  a  step  or  two  seemed  brighter 

stai; 
Nor  was  time  given  to  ask  or  learn  the 

cause, 
For  instantly  a  light  upcm  the  turf 
Fell  like  a  flash,  and  lo !  as  I  looked  up 
The  Moon  hung  naked  in  a  firmament     40 
Of  azure  without  cloud,  and  at  my  feet 
Rested  a  silent  sea  of  hoary  mist. 
A  hundred  hills  their  dusky  backs  upheaved 
All  over  this  still  ocean;  and  beyond, 
Far,  far  beyond,  the  solid  vapours  stretched. 
In    headlands,  tongues,   and    promontory 

shapes. 
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Into  the  main  Atlantic,  that  appeared 
To  dwindle,  and  give  up  his  majesty, 
Usurped  upon  far  as  the  sight  could  reach. 
Not  so  the  ethereal  vault;  encroachment 

none  50 

Was  there,  nor  loss;  only  the  inferior  stars 
Had  diMtppeared,  or  shed  a  fainter  li^ht 
In  the  clear  presence  of  the  f idl-orbed  Moon, 
Who,  from  her  sovereign  elevation,  gazed 
Upon  the  billowy  ocean,  as  it  lay 
All  meek  and  silent,  save  that  through  a 

rift  — 
Not  distant  from  the  shore  whereon  we 

stood, 
A  fixed,  abysmal,  gloomy,  breathing-place  — 
Mounted    the    roar    of    waters,   torrents, 

streams 
Innnraerable,  roaring  with  one  voice !       60 
Heard  over  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  that  hour, 
For  so  it  seemed,  felt  by  the  starry  heavens. 

When  into  air  had  partially  dissolved 
That  vision,  given  to  spirits  of  the  night 
And  three  chance  human  wanderers,  in  calm 

thought 
Reflected,  it  appeared  to  me  the  type 
Of  a  majestic  intellect,  its  acts 
And  its  possessions,  what  it  has  and  craves, 
What  in  itself  it  is,  and  would  become. 
There  I  beheld  the  emblem  of  a  mind      70 
That  feeds  upon  itiflnity,  that  broods 
Over  the  dark  abvss,  intent  to  hear 
Its  voices  issuing  forth  to  silent  light 
In  one  continuous  stream;  a  mind  sustained 
By  recognitions  of  transcendent  power. 
In  sense  conducting  to  ideal  form. 
In  soul  of  more  than  mortal  privilege. 
One  function,  above  all,  of  such  a  mind 
Had  Nature  shadowed  there,  by  putting 

forth, 
Ifid  circumstances  awful  and  sublime,     80 
That  mutual  domination  which  she  loves 
To  exert  upon  the  face  of  outward  things, 
So  moulded,  joined,  abstracted,  so  endowed 
With  interchangeable  snpremacy. 
That  men,  least  sensitive,  see,  hear,  pep- 

oeive. 
And  eannot  choose  but  feel.  The  power, 

which  all 
Aekoowledge  when  thus  moved,  which  Na- 
ture thus 
To  bodily  sense  exhibits,  is  the  express 
Resemblance  of  that  glorious  faculty 
That  higher  miuds  bear  with  them  as  their 
own.  9* 


This  is  the  very  spirit  in  which  they  deal 
With  the  whole  compass  of  the  universe: 
They  from  their  native  selves  can  send 

abroad 
Kindred  mutations;  for  themselves  create 
A  like  existence;  and,  whene'er  it  dawns 
Created  for  them,  catch  it,  or  are  caught 
By  its  inevitable  mastery, 
Like  angels  stopped  upon  the  wing  by  sound 
Of    harmony    from     Heaven's    remotest 

spheres. 
Them  the  enduring  and  the  transient  both 
Serve  to   exalt;    they  build  up  greatest 
things  zoi 

From  least  sugmittons;  ever  ou  the  watch. 
Willing  to  work  and  to  be  wrought  upon. 
They  need  not  extraordinary  calls 
To  rouse  them;  in  a  world  of  life  they 

live. 
By  sensible  impressions  not  enthralled. 
But  by  their  quickening  impulse  made  more 

prompt 
To  hold  fit  converse  with  the  spiritual  world, 
And  with  the  generations  of  mankind 
Spread  over  time,  past,  present,  and  to 
oome,  no 

Age  after  age,  till  Time  shall  be  no  more. 
Such  minds  are  truly  from  the  Deity, 
For  they  are  Powers;  and  hence  the  high- 
est bliss 
That  flesh  can  know  is  theirs  —  the  con- 
sciousness 
Of  Whom  they  are,  habitually  infused 
Througli  every  image  and  through  every 

thought. 
And  all  aflPeotions  by  communion  raised 
From  earth  to  heaven,  from  human  to  di- 
vine; 
Hence  endless  occupation  for  the  Soul, 
Whether  discursive  or  intuitive;  lao 

Hence  cheerfulness  for  acts  of  daily  life. 
Emotions  which  best  foresight  need  not  fear. 
Most  worthy  thbn  of  trust  when  most  in- 
tense. 
Henoe,  amid  ills  that  vex  and  wrongs  that 

crush 
Our  hearts  —  if  here  the  words  of  Holy 

Writ 
May  with  fit  reverence  be  applied  —  that 

peace 
Which  passeth  understanding,  that  repose 
In  moral  judgments  which  from  this  pure 

source 
Must  come,  or  will  by  man  be  sought  in 
vain. 
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MICHAEL 

A  PASTORAL  POEM 
[Publ.  1800] 

If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 
Up  the  tumultuoufl  brook  of  Greeuhead 

Ghyll, 
Yoa  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle;  in  such  bold  a»- 

oent 
The  pastoral  moontains  front  you,  faoe  to 

face. 
But,  oourase  I  for  around  that  boisterous 

brook 
The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  them- 
selves. 
And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 
No  habitation  can  be  seen;  but  tliey 
Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 
With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones, 

and  kites  n 

That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 
It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude; 
Nor  should  1  have  made  mention  of  this 

Dell 
But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass 

by, 

Might  see  and  notice  not.   Beside  the  brook 
Appears    a    straggling   heap    of    unhewn 

stones  I 
And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A  story  —  nnenriched  with  strange  events, 
Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside,      m 
Or  for  the  summer  shade.    It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  nie 
Of  shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved ;  not  verily 
For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and 

hUU 
Where  was  their  oocupntion  and  nbode. 
And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I  wan  yet  a  Boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
Of  natural  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel         so 
For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  and 

think 
(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 
On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life. 
Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 
Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts; 
And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 
Of  youthful  Poets,  who  nmong  these  hills 
Will  be  my  second  self  when  1  am  gone. 


Upon  the  forest-side  in  Gmsmeire  Vale  ^ 
There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  was  his 

name; 
An  old  saan,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of 

limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to 

age 
Of  an  unusual  strength:  his  mind  was  keen. 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  oidinary  men. 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  nuaning  of  all 

winds. 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone;  and,  oftentimes, 
When  others  heeded  not,  He  heard  the 

South  yi 

Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
'*The  winds  are   now  devising  work  for 

me!" 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that 

drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains:  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists, 
That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the 
heights.  6o 

So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  shouki  sup- 
pose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and 

rocks. 
Were  things  indiiSerent  to  the  Shepheid'a 

thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  ha^ 

breathed 
The  common  air;  hills,  which  with  vigorooi 

step 
He  had  so  often  climbed;  which  had  im 

pressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind  6S 

Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear; 
Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  saved. 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honourable  gain; 
Those  fields,  those  hills  —  what  oonld  they 

less  ?  had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love. 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 
His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  single- 
ness. 
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His  Helpmate  was  a  eomely  matron,  oLd  — 
Though  yoimger  than  himself  full  twenty 

yean.  80 

She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life, 
Wliose  heart  was  in  her  hoase:  two  wheels 

she  had 
Of  antique  form ;  this  large,  for  spinning 

wool; 
That  small,  for  flax;  and  if  one  wheel  had 

rest 
It  wss  beeause  the  other  was  at  work. 
The  P^ir  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house. 
An  only  Child,  who  had  been  bom  to  them 
When  Miehael,  teUing  o'er  his  years,  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old,  —  in  shepheid's 

phrase. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave.  This  only  Son, 
With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many 

a  storm,  91 

The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth. 
Made  all  their  household.  I  may  truly  say. 
That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale  . 
For  endless  industry.  When  day  was  gone, 
And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 
The  Son  and  Father  were  come  home,  even 

then, 
Their  labour  did  not  cease;   unless  when 

aU 
Turned  to  the  cleanly  supper-board,  and 

there, 
£sGh  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed 

milk,  100 

Sat  lonnd  the  basket   piled  with  oaten 

eakes, 
And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.   Yet 

when  the  meal 
Wss  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was 

named) 
And  hti  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 
To  inch  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  by  the  fireside ;  perhaps   to 

card 
Wool  for  the  Housewife's  spindle,  or  re- 
pair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe, 
Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 
Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney's 

edge,  no 

^t  in  our  ancient  nncouth  country  style 
With  huge    and    black    projection   over- 

browed 
^Arge  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  hung  a 

lamp; 
An  aged  utensil,  which  had  performed 


Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  bum  —  and  late. 
Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours, 
Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had 

found. 
And  left,  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps 
Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with 

hopes,  lai 

Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 
And   now,   when   Luke  had   reached  his 

eighteenth  year, 
There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they 

sate. 
Father  and  Sou,  while  far  into  the  night 
The  Housewife   plied    her    own  peculiar 

work, 
Making  the  cottage    through    the    silent 

hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 
This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood, 
And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life        130 
That  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.     For,  as  it 

chanced, 
Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 
Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and 

south. 
High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmail-Raise, 
And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  Jake; 
And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 
And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 
Both   old  and  yoimg,   was    named    The 

Evening  Star. 
Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of 

years,  140 

The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must 

needs 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate;  but  to  Michael's 

heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear  •— 
Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood 

of  all  — 
Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking 

thoughts. 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
Hy  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail.    150 
Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him. 
His  heart  and  his  heart's  joy!     For  often- 
times 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms. 
Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
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Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle,  as  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand. 

And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael  love. 
Albeit  of  a  stem  unbending  mind,  i6i 

To  have  the  Young-one  in  hu  sight,  when  he 
Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd's 

stool 
Sate  with  a  fettered   sheep  before    him 

stretched 
Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door 
Stood  single,  and,  from  nuttchless  depth  of 

shade. 
Chosen  for  the  Shearer's  ooyert  from  the 

sun. 
Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
The  Clipping  Tree,  a  name  which  yet  it 

bears. 
There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the 

shade,  170 

With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and 

bUthe, 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  beneath 

the  shears. 
And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the 

boy  grew  up 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old; 
Then  Michael  front  a  winter  coppice  cut  180 
With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  he 

hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd's  sta£F, 
And  gave  it  to  the  Boy;  wherewith  equipt 
He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  was  placea 
At  eate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock; 
And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called, 
There  stood  the  urchin,  as  yon  will  divine, 
Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe,  190 
Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  praiiie; 
Though  nought-  was    left    undone  which 

staff,  or  voice. 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  could 

perform. 
But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old, 

could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts;  and  to  the 

heights, 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways, 


He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  Shej^ierd   loved 

before 
Were  dearer  now  ?  that  from  the  Boy  there 

came  aoc 

Feelings  and   emanations  —  things  which 

were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind; 
And  that  the  old  Man's  heart  seemed  bon 

aeain? 
Thus  m  his  Father's  sight  the  Boy  grew 

up! 
And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eight- 
eenth year. 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 
While  in  this  sort  the  simple  household 

lived 
From  day  to  day,  to  Michael's  ear  thers 

came 
Distressful  tidings.   Long  before  the  time 
Of  which  I  speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been 

bound  txo 

In  surety  for  his  brother's  son,  a  maa 
Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means; 
But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had  prest  upon  him;  and  old  Michael  now 
Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture, 
A  grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 
Than  half  his  substance.  This  unlooked-for 

claim. 
At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 
More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 
That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost,  aao 
As  soon  as  he  had  armed  hfmself  with 

strength 
To  look  his  trouUe  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
The  Shepherd's  sole  resource  to  sell  at  ones 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 
Such  was  his  first  resolve;  he  thought  again, 
And  his  heart  failed  him.  **  Isabel,"  said  he, 
Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 
'^I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy 

years. 
And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  all  lived;  yet  if  these  fields  of 

ours  »yc 

Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hand,  I  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave. 
Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot;  the  sun  himself 
Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I; 
And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 
To  my  own  family.   An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us;  and  if  he  were  not  false, 
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There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like 

this  S39 

Had  been  no  sorrow.  I  forgive  him;  —  but 
T  were  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 
When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 
Oar  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel;  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free; 
He  shall  possess  it,  ^e  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.  We  have,  thou  know'st, 
Another  Vi»»«TrMin  —  he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.  He  is  a  prosperous  man, 
Thriving  in  trade  —  and  Luke  to  him  shall 

go,  2y> 

ind  with  his  kinsman's  help  and  his  own 

thrift 
He  qnicklj  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  us.  If  here  he  stay, 
What  can  be  done?  Where  every  one  is 

poor, 
What  ean  be  gained  ?  " 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused. 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  lookins^baok  into  past  times. 
There 's  Richard  ^ateman,  thought  she  to 

herself. 
He  was  a  parbh-boy  —  at  the  ohurch-door 
They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings, 

pence  260 

And  halfpennies,  wherewith  the  neighbours 

bought 
A  basket,  which  they  filled  with  pedlar's 

wares; 
And,  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there. 
Who,  ont  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merohandise 
Beyond  the  seas;  where  he  grew  wondrous 

rich, 
And  left  estates  and  monies  to  the  poor. 
And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a  chapel, 

floored 
With  marble  which  he  sent  from  foreign 

lands.  270 

These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like 

sort. 
Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 
And  her  face  brightened.  The  old  Man  was 

glad. 
And  thus  resumed  :  —  **  Well,  Isabel  I  this 

scheme 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink  to 


Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet. 
—  We  have  enough  —  I  wish  indeed  that  I 


Were  younger; — but  this  hope  is  a  good 
hope. 

—  Make  ready  Luke's  best  garments,  of  the 

best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him 
forth  280 

To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-oiight: 

—  If  he  could  go,  the  Boy  should  go  to- 

night" 
Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields 
went  forth 

With  a  light  heart.   The  Housewife  for  five 
davs 

Was  restless  mom  and  night,  and  all  day 
long 

Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  pre- 
pare 

Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 

But  Isabel  was  glad  wheu  Sunday  came 

To  stop  her  iu  \wr  work:  for,  wlien  she  lay 

By  Miohaers  side,  she  through  the  last  two 
nights  390 

Heard  him,  how  he  waa  troubled  in  his 
sleep: 

And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could 
see 

That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.    That  day 
at  noon 

She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  them- 
selves 

Were  sitting  at  the  door,  **  Thou  must  not 
go: 

We  have  no  other  ChUd  but  thee  to  lose  — 

None  to  remember  —  do  not  go  away, 

For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father  he  will  die.'* 

The  Youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund 
voice; 

And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears. 

Recovered  heart.    That  evening  her  best 
fare  jox 

Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 

Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 
With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work; 

And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  ap- 
peared 

As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  Spring:  at  length 

The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman 
came, 

With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 

His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy; 

To  which,  requests  were  added,  that  forth- 
with 3 10 

He  might  be  sent  to  him.    Ten  times  or 
more 

The  letter  was  read  over;  Isabel 
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Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbours 

ronnd; 
Nor  wss  there  at  that  time  on  English  land 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.  When  Isabel 
Haa  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man 

said, 
'*He  shall  depart  to-morrow.**     To  this 

word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talkuig  much  of 

thiugs 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should 

go,  319 

Would  surely  be  forgotten.     But  at  length 

She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 

Near  the  tumultuous  bruok  of  Greeubead 

Ghyll, 
In  that  deep  valley,  Michael  bad  designed 
To  build  a  Sbeepfold;  and,  l>efore  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  bis  melancholy  loss. 
For  this  same  purpose  be  bad  gatbert'd  np 
A  heap  uf  stones,  which  by  the  streamlet's 

edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 
With   Luke   that  evening  thitherward  he 

walked: 
And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  he 

stopped,  330 

And  thus  the  old  Man  spake  to  him:  — 

"My  Son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me:  with  full 

heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth. 
And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 
I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  )>art 
Of  onr  two  histories;  't  will  do  thee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should 

touch 
On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of.  — — * 

After  thou 
First  cam'st  into  the  world  —  as  oft  befalls 
To  new-bom  infants  —  thou  didst   sleep 

away  341 

Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  Father's 

tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.     Day  by  day  passed 

on, 
And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 
Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 
Than  when  I  heard  thee  by  our  own  fireside 
First  uttering,   without   words,  a  natural 

tune; 
While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy 
Sing  at  thy  Mother's  breast.     Month  fol- 
lowed month. 


And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed 
And  on  the  mountains;  else  I  think  tLst 

thou  351 

Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father^:) 

knees. 
But    we    were    playmates,   Luke:  among 

these  hills, 
As  well  thou  kuowest,  in  us  the  old  and 

young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst 

thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  knov." 
Luke  bad  a  manly  heart;  but  at  these  words 
He  sobbed  aloud.     The  old  Man  grasped 

his  hand, 
And  said,  **  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so —  I  see 
That  these  are  tiiinga  of  which  I  need  not 

speak.  j6o 

—  Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  good  Father:  and  herein 

I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 
Received  at  others'  hands;  for,  though  now 

old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 
Both  of  them  sleep  together:  here  they 

lived. 
As  all  their  Forelathen  bad  done;  and 

when 
At  length  their  time  was  oome,  they  were 

not  loth 
To  give  their  bodies  to  the  famQy  mould. 
I  wished  that  thou  should'st  live  the  life 

they  lived:  371 

But,  't  IS  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 

And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 

'These  fields  were  burthened  when  they 

came  to  me; 
Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 
Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 
I  toiled  and  toiled;  God  blessed  me  in  mj 

work. 
And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land 

was  free. 

—  It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 
Another    Master.    Heaven    forgive    me, 

Luke,  $90 

If  I  judge  iU  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 
That  thou  should'st  ^." 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused; 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which 

they  stood. 
Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed: 
"  This  was  a  work  for  us;  and  now,  my  Son, 
It  is  a  work  for  me.   But,  lay  one  stone— 
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Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own 

handfl. 
Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope;  —  we  both  may 

live 
To  see  a  better  day.    At  eighty-four 
I  still  am  strong  and  hale; — do  thou  thy 

part;  390 

I  will  do  mine.  —  I  will  begin  again 
With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee: 
Up  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the  storms, 
Will  I  without  thee  go  ag.iin,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone, 
Before  I  knew  thy  fooe.  —  Heaven  bless 

thee,  boy  1 
Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beat- 
ing fiist 
With  many  hopes;  it  should  be  so  — yes  — 

yes  — 
I  knew  ihat  thou  oould'st  never  have  a  wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke:  thou  hast  been  bound 

to  me  400 

Only  by  links  of  love:  when  thou  art  gone, 
What  will  be  left  to  us  f  --  But,  I  forget 
My  purposes.     I^y  now  the  coruf^r^tone, 
As  1  requested;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 
When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  com^aniuns,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 
And   of   this    moment;  hither    turn    thy 

thoughts, 
And  God  will  streng^en  thee:  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 
May'st  bear  in  mind  the  liie  thy  Fathers 

lived,  410 

Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 
Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.  Now,  fare  thee 

well- 
When  thou  retnm'st,  thou  in  this  place  wilt 


A  work  which  is  not  here:  a  covenant 
T  will  be  between  us;  but,  whatever  fate 
Befall  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last. 
And  bear  thy  memory  with  mo  to  the  erave.'* 
The   Shepherd  ended  here;  and  Luke 

stooped  down. 
And,  as  his  Father  Imd  requested,  hud 
The  first  stone  of  the  Sheepfold.    At  the 

sight  430 

The  old  Man's  grief  broke  from  him;  to 

his  heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  he  kissM  him  and  wept; 
Ana  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 
—  Hushed  was   that  House  m  peace,  or 

seeming  peace, 
£re  the  night  fell :  —  with  morrow's  dawn 

the  Boy 


Beg^n  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a  bold  face ; 
And  all  the  neighbours,  as  he  passed  their 

doors. 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell 

prayers. 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 
A  good  report  did  from  their-  Kinsman 

come,  43 1 

Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing:  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news. 
Which,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it,  were 

throughout 
"The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen." 
Both  parents  read  them   with    rejoicing 

hearts. 
So,  many  months  passed  on:  and  once  again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;  and 

now  439 

Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheepfold.  Meautime  Luke 

began 
To  slacken  iu  his  duty;  and,  at  length, 
He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  courses:  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  lading-place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 
'T  will  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart: 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who 

well  45  f 

Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to 

age 
Of  an  unusual  strengMi.  Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and 

cloud. 
And  listened  to  the  wind ;  and,  as  before, 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep, 
And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritancf*.  459 
And  to  that  hollow  d^U  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.  'T  is  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  tbe  old  Man  —  and  't  is  believed  by  all 
That  many  nnd  many  a  day  he  thither  went, 
And  never  lifted  up  a  Kindle  stone. 

There,  by  the  Sheepfold,  sometimes  was 

he  seen 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 
Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 
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The  length  of  foil  Beven  yean,  from  time 
to  timei  470 

He  at  the  building  of  this  Sheepfold 
wrought, 

And  left  the  work  nnfinished  when  he  died. 

Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 

Siirrive  her  Husband :  at  her  death  the  estate 

Was  sold/ and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand. 

The  Cottage  whioh  was  named  the  £ven- 
iNO  Star 

Is  gone  —  the  ploughshare  has  been  through 
the  ground 

On  which  it  stood;  great  changes  have  been 
wruuj^bt 

In  all  the  neielibourhood: — yet  the  oak  is 
left     *  ' 

That  grew  beside  their  door;  and  the  re- 
mains 480 

Of  the  unfluisbed  Sheepfold  may  be  seen 

Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Greenhetid 
GhyU. 

«MY  HEART   LEAPS   UP  WHEN 
I  BEHOLD" 

[Publ.  1807] 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  raiubow  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  biegan; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  diet 
The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 
And  I  conld  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

RESOLUTION   AND   INDE- 
PENDENCE 

[Publ.  1807] 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  This  old 
Han  I  met  a  few  hundred  vards  from  my  cot- 
tar; and  the  account  of  him  is  taken  from 
hia  own  month.  I  was  in  the  state  of  feelinfl: 
described  in  the  beg^nnin^  of  the  poem,  while 
oroesinsr  over  Barton  Fell  irom  Mr.  Clarkson^s, 
at  the  foot  of  UUswater,  towards  Askham. 
The  imafre  of  the  hare  I  then  observed  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Fell. 


Thrre  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  nistht; 
The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods; 
But  now  the  sun  in  rising  calm  and  bright; 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods; 


Over  his  own  sweet  voioe  the  Stock-dove 

broods; 
The    Jay  makes  answer  as  the  Magpie 

chatters; 
And  all  tlie  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  noise 

of  waters. 

II 

All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doois; 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth; 
The  grass  is  bright  with  raindrops;— on 

the  moors  10 

The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth; 
And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 
Raises  a  mist,  that,  glittering  in  the  sua, 
Runs  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she 

doth  run. 

in 

I  was  a  Traveller  then  upon  the  moor, 
I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  about  with  joy; 
I  heard  the  woods  and  distant  waters  losr; 
Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy: 
The  ))leasant  season  did  my  heart  employ: 
My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  wholly; 
And  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  yain  and  mel- 
ancholy. 


ai 


rv 


But,  as  it  sometimes  chanoeth,  from  the 

might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  ^ 
As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low; 
To  nie  that  momine  did  it  happen  so; 
And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came; 
Dim  sadness  —  and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew 

not,  nor  could  name. 


I  heard  the  sky-lark  warbling  in  the  sky; 
And  I  bethought  me  of  the  playful  hare:  30 
Even  such  a  happy  Child  of  earth  am  I; 
Even  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fsre; 
Far  from  the  world  I  walk,  and  from  all  care ; 
But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me  — 
Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  poverty. 

VI 

My   whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleassot 

thought. 
As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood; 
As  if  all  needful  things  woold  oome  loh 

sought 
To  genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good; 
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But  how  can  He  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 
Lore  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed 
at  all  ?  4> 

VII 

I  thought  of  C  hatterton,  the  marvelloiis  Boy, 
The  sleepless  Soal  that  perished  in  his  pride ; 
Of  Him  who  walked  in  fflory  and  in  joy 
Following  his  plough,  along  the  mountain- 
side: 
By  onr  own  spirits  are  we  deified: 
We  Poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness; 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency 
and  madness. 

VIII 

Now,  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace,  50 
A  leading  from  above,  a  something  giyen, 
Tet  it  befell,  that,  in  this  lonely  place. 
When  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had 

striven, 
'  Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 
I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares: 
The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore 

grey  hairs. 

IX 

As  a  hnee  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence; 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy. 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and 

whence;  60 

So  that  it  seems  a  thinfi^  endued  with  sense: 
Like  a  sea-beast  oiawled  forth,  that  on  a 

shelf 
Of  rook  or  sand  veposeth,  there  to  sun  itself; 


Such  seemed  this  Man,  not  all  alive  nor 

dead, 
Nor  all  asleep  —  in  his  extreme  old  age: 
Hi^  body  was  bent  double,  feet  and  head 
Coming  together  in  life*s  pilmmage; 
As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pain,  or  rage 
Of  sickness  felt  by  him  in  times  long  past, 
A  more  than  human  weight  upon  his  frame 

had  cast.  70 

XI 

Himself  he  propped,  limbs,  body,  and  pale 

face, 
Upon  a  long  gtej  staff  of  shaven  wood: 
And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  paoe, 
Upon  the  margin  of  that  mooruh  flood 


Motiimless  as  a  cloud  the  old  Man  stood, 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they 

caU 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  alL 

.  XII 

At  lenffth,  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pond 
Stirred  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conned. 
As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book:         81 
And  now  a  stranger's  privilege  I  took; 
And,  drawing  to  his  side,  to  uim  did  say, 
**  This  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  glori- 
ous day. 

XIII 

A  gentle  answer  did  the  old  Man  make, 
In  courteous  speech  which  forthg^e  slowly 

drew: 
And  him  with  further  words  I  thus  bespake, 
«<  What  occupation  do  you  there  pursue  ? 
This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you." 
Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise     90 
Broke  from  the'  sable  orbs  of  his  yet-vivid 

eyes, 

XIV 

His  words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble  chest, 
But  each  in  solemn  order  followed  each. 
With  something  of  a  loft/ utterance  drest — 
Choice  word  and  measured  phrase,  above 

the  reach 
Of  ordinary  men;  a  stately  speech; 
Such  as  grave  Livers  do  in  Scotland  use. 
Religious  men,  who  give  to  God  and  man 

their  dues. 

XV 

He  told,  that  to  these  waters  he  had  come 
To  gather  leeches,  being  old  and  poor:     100 
Employment  hazaj^ous  and  wearisome  ! 
And  he  had  many  hardships  to  endure: 
From  pond  to  pond  he  roamed,  from  moor 

to  moor; 
Housin^r,  with  God's  good  help,  by  choice 

or  chance, 
And  in  this  way  he  gpiined  an  honest  main- 
tenance. 

XVI 

The  old  Man  still  stood  talking  by  my  side; 
But  now  his  voice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 
Scarce  heard;  nor  word  from  word  could 

I  divide; 
And  the  whole  body  of  the  Man  did  seem 
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Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a  dream; 
Or  like  a  man  from  some  far  region  sent, 
To  give  me  human  strength,  by  apt  admon- 
ishment. 


iia 


XVII 

My  former  thoughts  returned:  the  fear  that 

kills; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed ; 
Cold,  pain,  and   labour,  and   all    fleshlj 

ills; 
And  miffhty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
—  Perplexed,  and  longing  to  be  comforted. 
My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 
**  flow  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you 

do?" 

XVIII 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  re- 
peat; xao 

And  said,  that,  gathering  leeches,  far  and 
wide 

He  travelled;  stirring  thus  above  his  feet 

The  waters  of  the  pools  where  they  abide. 

''Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every 
side; 

But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  de- 
cay; 

Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where 
I  may." 

XIX 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place. 

The  old  Man's  shape,  and  speech  —  all 
troubled  me: 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him 
pace 

About  the  weary  moors  continually,        130 

Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 

While  I  these  thoughts  within  myself  pur- 
sued, 

He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  dis- 
course renewed. 

XX 

And  soon  with  this  he  other  matter  blended, 
Oheerfully  uttered,  with  deineanonr  kind, 
Bat  stately  in  the  main;  and  when  he  ended, 
I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn  to 

find 
In  that  decrepit  Man  so  firm  a  mind. 
**  God,^'  said  I,  **  be  my  help  and  stay  se- 
cure; 
111  think  of  the  Leech-gatherer  on  the 
lonely  moor  I "  140 


COMPOSED   UPON   WESTMIN- 
STER BRIDGE,  Sept.  3,  1802 

[Pnbl.  1807] 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 
DuU  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  br 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 
This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  m<wning;  silent,  bare, 
Shipsy  towers,  domes,  thei&ee,  and  templa 

He 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky; 
Ail  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokelea 

air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will: 
Dear  Grodf  the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  stiU  I 

COMPOSED  BY  THE   SEASIDE, 
NEAR  CALAIS,  August  1802 

[Publ.  1807] 

Fair  Star  of  evening.  Splendour  of  the  west, 
Star  of  my  Country !  —  on  the  horizon's  brink 
Thou  hangest,  stooping,  as  might  seem,  to 

sink 
On  England's  bosom ;  yet  well  pleased  to 

rest. 
Meanwhile,  and  be  to  her  a  glorious  crest 
Conspicuous  to  the  Nations.    Thou,  I  think, 
Should'st  be  my  Country's  emblem;  and 

should'st  wiuk. 
Bright  Star  I  with  laughter  on  her  bannen, 

drest 
In  thy  fresh  beauty.  There !  that  dusky  spot 
Beneath  thee,  that  is  Enghnd;  there  she 

lies. 
Blessing^  be  on  you  both!  one  hope,  one  lot, 
One  life,  one  glory!  —  I,  with  many  a  fear 
For  my  dear  Country,  many  heartfelt  sighs. 
Among  men  who  do  not  love  her,  linger  here. 


"IT   IS   A  BEAUTEOUS   EVEN- 
ING, CALM   AND   FREE" 

[PnUL  18071 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free. 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nnn 
Breathless  with  adoration;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 
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The  gentlenett  of  heayen  broodB  o'er  tlie 

Sea: 
Listen!  the  mighty  Beine  u  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  etemau  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder  —  everlastingly. 
Dear  Child  I  dear  Girl  I  that  walkest  with 

me  here, 
If  thoa    appear    nntouched    by    solemn 

thought, 
Tby  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine: 
Thoa  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year; 
And  worship'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not 


ON  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE 
VENETIAN   REPUBLIC 

[PabL  1«07] 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in  fee; 

And  was  the  safeguaiil  of  the  west:  the 
worth 

Of  Veniee  did  not  foil  below  her  birth, 

Veniee,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 

She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  and  free; 

No  goile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate; 

And,  When  she  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 

She  most  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 

And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade. 

Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  de- 
wy; 

Tet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 

When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final 

day: 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even 

the  Shade 
Of  that  which  oaoe  was  great,  is  passed 

away. 


TO  TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE 
[Pnbl.  1807] 

ToussAiHT,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men  ! 
Whether  the    whistling    Rustic  tend  his 

l^ough 
Within  thv  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillowed  in  some  deep  dungeon's  earless 

den;  — 
0  muerable  Chieftain  I  where  and  when 
Wilt  thoa  find  patience  ?  Tet  die  not;  do 

thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow: 


Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again. 

Live,  and  take  comfort.  Thou  hast  left  be- 
hind 

Powers  that  will  work  for  thee;  air,  earth, 
and  skies; 

There  's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common 
wind 

That  will  forget  thee ;  thou  hast  great  allies; 

Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 

And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 


IN  LONDON,  September  1802 

[Publ.  1807] 

This  was  written  immediately  after  my  re- 
turn from  France  to  London,  when  I  coold  not 
but  be  strack,  as  here  described,  with  the  vanity 
and  parade  of  onr  own  conntzy,  especially  in 
great  towns  and  cities,  as  oontrasted  with  the 
qniet,  and  I  may  say  the  desolation,  that  the 
revolution  had  produced  in  France.  .  .  . 

O  Frirwd  I  I  know  not  which  way  I  mos^ 

look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest. 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
Fur  show;  mean  handy-work  of  craftsman, 

cook. 
Or  gro»m  I  —  We  must  run  glittering  like 

a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest: 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best: 
No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Deliglits  us.   Rapine,  avarice,  expense. 
This  is  idolatry;  and  these  we  adore: 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more: 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  gcMd  old  cause 
Is  gone;  our  peace,  our  feiuful  innocence, 
And  pure    religion    breathing    household 

laws. 


LONDON,  1802 

[Pnbl.  1807] 

Milton  1  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this 

hour: 
England  hath  need  of  thee:  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the   heroic  wealth  of  hall  and 

bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.   We  are  selfish  men; 
Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
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And  give  ub   mannen,  virtue,  freedom, 

power. 
Thy  8011I  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart: 
Thou  hadst  a  voiee  whose  sound  was  like 

the  sea: 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 
80  didst  tboa  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  dnties  on  herself  did  lay. 


"IT  IS  NOT  TO  BE  THOUGHT 

OF" 

[PnhL  1807] 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  '^with  pomp  of  waters,  nn- 

withstood," 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands. 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  bogs  and 

sands 
Should  perish;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.  In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  Elnights  of  old: 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the 

tongue 
That    Shakspeare    spake;    the    faith  and 

morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.  —  In  everything  we  are 

sprung 
Of  Earth's  fbrat  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 


•'WHEN   I   HAVE  BORNE  IN 
MEMORY" 

[Publ.  1807] 

When  I  haye  borne  in  memory  what  has 
tamed 

Great  Nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  de- 
part 

When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and 
desert 

The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears 
unnamed 

I  had,  my  Country  !  —  am  I  to  be  blamed  ? 

Now,  when  I  thiiik  of  thee,  and  what  thou 
art, 

Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 


For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee;  we  wbo  M 
In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men: 
And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled: 
What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then. 
Among  the  many  movements  of  Ins  miad, 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child  1 


TO  THE  DAISY 

[PaU.1807] 

Bright  Flower  I  whose  home  is  everywhenb 

Bold  in  maternal  Nature's  care. 

And  all  the  long  year  through  the  heir 

Of  joy  or  sorrow; 
Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity. 
Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 

The  forest  thorough  I   * 

Is  it  that  Man  is  soon  deprest? 

A  thoughtless  Thing  I  who,  onee  nnblest,  « 

Does  little  on  his  memory  rest. 

Or  on  his  reason. 
And  Thou  would'st  teach  him  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  eyery  wind, 
A  hope  for  times  that  are  unkind 

And  every  season  ? 

Thou  wander'st  the  wide  world  about, 
Unchecked  by  pride  or  scrupulous  doubt. 
With  friends  to  greet  thee,  or  without. 

Yet  pleased  and  willing ;  a* 

Meek,  yieloing  to  the  occasion's  eaD, 
And  all  things  suffering  tiom  all. 
Thy  function  apostolical 

In  peace  fulfilling. 


THE  GREEN   LINNET 
[PnbLl807] 

Bkneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spresd 

Of  springes  unclouded  weather. 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  ray  orchard-seat  f 
And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet. 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 


One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest: 
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Hail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 
In  joy  of 'yoice  and  pinion  I 

ThoD,  Linnet !  in  thy  green  array, 

Pretidinff  Spirit  here  to-day, 

Doat  lead  the  reyels  of  the  May; 
And  this  ia  thy  dominion. 

While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowerSi^ 
Make  all  one  band  of  paramours. 
Thou,  ranging  np  and  down  the  bowers, 

Art  8<He  m  thy  employment :  ao 

A  life,  a  Presence  like  the  Air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  oare. 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair; 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment. 

iLmid  yon  tnft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  ^usty  breeise, 
Behold  him  perched  m  ecstasies, 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover; 
There  I  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings  so 

Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives, 
A  Brother  of  the  dancing  leaves; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes; 
As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feig^. 

While  fluttering  in  the  bushes.       40 

STEPPING  WESTWARD 

[Pnbl.  1807] 

While  my  FeUow-traveller  and  I  were  walk- 
img  hj  the  side  of  Looh  Ketterine,  one  fine 
•r«iuiig  after  sunset,  in  oar  road  to  a  Hut 
vhtre,  in  the  oonne  of  our  Tour,  we  had  been 
hotpitahly  entertained  some  weeks  before,  we 
net,  in  one  of  the  loneliest  parte  of  that  solitary 
ra^ioa,  two  weU-dreesed  Women,  one  of  whom 
••id  to  OS,  by  way  of  meting,  "What,  you  are 
stepping  westward  ?  '* 

**  What^  jfou  are  tupping  toutward  t "  — 

••  Yea:* 
^  T  wonld  be  s  wUdish  destiny, 
If  we,  who  thus  together  roam 
In  a  strange  Liand,  and  far  from  home, 
Were  ia  this  plaee  the  guests  of  Chanoe: 
Yet  who  would  stop,  or  fear  to  advance. 
Though  home  or  ahelter  he  had  none. 
With  sooh  a  sky  to  lead  him  on  ? 


The  dewy  ground  was  dark  and  cold; 
Behind,  all  gloomy  to  behold;  10 

And  stepping  westward  seemed  to  be 
A  kind  of  heavenly  destiny: 
I  liked  the  greeting;  't  was  a  sound 
Of  something  without  place  or  bound; 
And  seemed  to  give  me  spiritual  right 
To  travel  through  that  region  bright. 

The  voice  was  soft,  and  she  who  spake 

Was  walking  by  her  native  lake: 

The  salutation  had  to  me 

The  very  sound  of  courtesy:  m 

Its  power  was  felt;  aud  while  my  eye 

Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  Sky, 

The  echo  of  the  voice  enwrought 

A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 

Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  lay 

Before  me  in  my  endless  way. 

THE   SOLITARY   REAPER 

[Publ.  1807] 

Brhold  her,  single  in  the  field. 
Ton  solitary  Highland  Lass ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  missi 
Alone  she  cnts  and  bmds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain; 

0  listen  !  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands     to 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 
Among  Arabian  sands: 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ?  — - 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 
And  battles  long  ago:  m 

Or  itt  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 

Whnte'er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

1  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending;  — 
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I  liflteDed,  motioulesa  and  still; 

And,  as  I  mounted  np  the  bill  30 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

YARROW  UNVISITED 
IPuU.  1807] 

See  the  Tarions  Poems  the  scene  of  which  Is 
laid  npon  the  banks  of  the  Tarrow;  in  iwrtion- 
lar,  the  ezqiusite  Ballad  of  Hamilton  beginnins^ 

**  Bask  ye,  biuk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  Bride, 
Boak  ye,  busk  ye,  iny  winiome  Marrow!  —  " 

From  Stirling  castle  we  had  seen 
The  mazy  Forth  unravelled; 
Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde,  and  Tay, 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled; 
And  when  we  came  to  Clovenford, 
Then  suid  my  "  imfutome  Marrow" 
**  Whatever  betide,  we  '11  turn  aside, 
And  see  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

**  Let  Yarrow  f oik,  /ra«  Selkirk  town, 
Who  have  been  buying,  selling,  10 

60  back  to  Yarrow,  't  is  their  own; 
Each  maiden  to  her  dwelling ! 
On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed. 
Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow  I 
But  we  will  downward  with  the  Tweed, 
Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 

*'  There 's  Galla  Water,  Leader  Hanghs, 
Both  lying  right  before  us; 
And  Dry  iMrough,  where  with  chiming  Tweed 
The  lintwhites  sing  in  chorus;  ao 

There  's  pleasant  Tiviot-dale,  a  land 
Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow: 
Why  throw  aw  ay  a  needful  day 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  ? 

**  What 's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare. 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 
—  Strange  words  they  seemed  of  slight  and 

scorn 
My  True-love  sighed  for  sorrow;  30 

And  looked  me  in  the  face,  to  think 
I  thns  could  speak  of  Yarrow ! 

*'  Oh !  green,"  said  1^  ''are  Yarrow's  holms, 
And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing  ! 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  f  rae  the  rock, 
But  we  wUl  leave  it  growing. 


O'er  hilly  path,  and  open  Strath, 
We  11  wander  Scotlaiid  thorough; 
But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
Into  the  £de  of  Yarrow.  41 

**  Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kine  partake 
The  sweets  of  Bum-mill  meadow; 
The  swan  on  still  bt.  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow ! 
We  will  not  see  them;  will  not  go, 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow. 
Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There  's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

"  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  miknown ! 
It  must,  or  we  shall  me  it:  51 

We  have  a  vision  of  our  own; 
Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 
We  *11  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  ! 
For  when  we  're  there,  although  't  is  fair, 
'T  will  be  another  Yarrow  I 

**  If  Care  with  freezing  years  should  come, 
And  wandering  seem  but  folly,  — 
Should  we  be  loth  to  stir  from  home. 
And  yet  be  melancholy;  (0 

Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 
'T  will  soothe  us  in.onr  sorrow. 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show. 
The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow  1 


It 


TO  THE  CUCKOO 
[PbU.1807] 

0  BLITHE  New-comer  I  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  Cuckoo  I  shall  I  call  thee  Bird* 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 


While  I  am  lying  on  the 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear. 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass. 
At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Yale, 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 
Thou  bring^st  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring ! 
Rven  yet  thou  art  to  me 
Ko  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 
I  A  voice,  a  mystery; 
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The  same  wliom  in  my  sohool-boy  days 
I  lutened  to;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thoasand  ways 
In  bosh,  and  tree,  and  sky.  ao 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessM  Bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be  so 

An  unsubstantial,  faerr  place; 
That  is  fit  home  for  Thee  ! 


«*SHE  WAS   A   PHANTOM   OF 
DELIGHT" 

[Pnbl.  1807] 

iras  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  |^leamed  upon  my  sight; 
A  lovely  Appantion,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  abont  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn; 
A  daneing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 
To  haanty  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 


lO 


I  saw  her  vpon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  I 

Her  hoQsehold  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles,  19 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 

Th4>  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 

A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  Traveller  between  life  and  death; 

Tlie  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 

Eodurauce,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 


A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  briglit 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 


"I   WANDERED   LONELY  AS 
A  CLOUD" 

[Pnbl.  1807] 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  The  Daf- 
fodils grew  and  still  Rrow  on  the  margin  of 
Ullswater,  and  probably  may  be  seen  to  this 
day  as  beautiful  in  the  month  of  Mardh,  nod- 
ding their  golden  heads  beside  the  dancing  and 
foaming  waves. 

I  WANDERED  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills. 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils  ; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay:  >• 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 

Oni-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 

In  such  a  jocund  company : 

I  gazed  —  and  gazed  —  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought : 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood,  ao 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 


ODE  TO   DUTY 
[Pnbl.  1807] 

This  ode  is  on  the  model  of  Gray's  Ode  to 
Adversity,  which  is  oopied  from  Horace's  Ode 
to  Fortune.  Many  and  manv  a  time  have  I 
been  twitted  by  my  wife  and  sister  for  having 
forgotten  this  dedioation  of  myself  to  the  stem 
lawgiver.  Transgressor  indeed  I  have  been, 
from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day :  I  would 
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fain  hope,  hoverer,  not  more  flagrantly  or  in  a 
worM  way  than  most  of  my  tanefol  brethren. 
But  these  last  words  are  in  a  wrong  strain.  We 
should  be  rii^orons  to  ourselves  and  forbearing, 
if  not  indulgent,  to  others,  and,  if  we  make 
comparisons  at  all,  it  ourht  to  be  with  those 
who  hare  mondly  excelled  us. 

**  Jam  non  cousilio  bonus,  sed  more  e6  per- 
ductus,  ut  non  tantum  rectd  f  acen  possim,  sed 
nisi  rect^  faoere  non  possim." 

Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  I 

0  Duty  I  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free ; 

And  oahn'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  hu- 
uianity  i 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  oil  them ;  wiio,  in  love  aud  truth,  lo 

Where  no  mbgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth: 
Glad  Hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not: 
Oh  I  if  through  confidence  misplaced 
They  fail,  thy  saving  arms,  dread  Power  I 
arouuiL  them  cast. 

Ser«»ne  will  be  onr  days  and  bright, 
And  hitppy  will  onr  nature  be. 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 
And  joy  its  own  security.  so 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold. 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 
Yet  seek   thy  firm  support,  according  to 
their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried; 
Ko  sport  of  every  random  gust, 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide. 
Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust: 
And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thv  tiineh'  mandate,  I  deferred  30 

The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray; 
But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly, 
if  I  may. 

Through  no  fHsturbnnoe  of  my  soul. 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

1  supplicate  for  thy  control; 
Hut  in  the  quietness  of  thought: 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires; 
I  feel  tiie  weight  of  chance-desires: 


My  liopes  no  more  must  ehange  their  name. 
I  loug  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same.  ^ 

Stem  Lawgiver  I  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upou  thy  face: 
blowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 
Thon  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 
And  the  most    ancient  heavens,  through 
Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power!       50 
I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hoar; 
Oh,  let  my  weakuess  have  an  endl 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give; 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let 
nie  live  ! 


FIDELITY 
[Publ.  1807] 

The  young  man  whose  death  gft^e  oecasioB  to 
this  poem  was  named  Charles  Gongh,  and  had 
come  early  in  Uie  spring  to  Paterdale  for  the 
sake  of  angling.  While  attempting  to  eros 
over  HelveUyn  to  Orasmere  he  slipi^d  horn  a 
steep  part  of  the  rock  where  the  ice  was  not 
thawedj  and  iMrished.  His  body  was  diacov- 
ered  as  ui  told  in  this  poem.  Walter  Scott  heard 
of  the  accident,  ana  both  he  and  I,  witbcot 
either  of  ns  knowing  that  the  other  had  tskan 
up  the  snbjeot,  eadi  wrote  a  poem  in  admiratioD 
of  the  dog^  fidelity.  His  oontains  a  most  bean' 
tif  ul  stanza :  — 

"  How  long  didat  thoo  think  thst  his  tOtam  wm  tiamr 

ber. 
When  the  wind  wsved  his  garment  how  oft  dUat  thoa 

stort." 

A  BARKING  sound  the  Shepherd  hears, 
A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox; 
He  halts  —  and  searches  with  his  eyes 
Among  the  scattered  rocks: 
And  now  at  distance  can  disoem 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern; 
And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen. 
Glancing  through  that  covert  green. 

The  Dog  is  not  of  mountain  breed; 
Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shy;  m 

With  something,  as  the  Shepherd  thinb, 
Umisnal  in  its  cry: 
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Nor  ia  there  any  one  in  sight 
All  round,  in  hollow  or  on  height; 
Nor  shou^  nor  whisUe  strikes  his 
What  is  the  creature  doing  here  ? 


It  was  a  eoye,  a  huge  recess, 

That  keeps,  till  June,  Deceuiher's  snow; 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn  below!  ao 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 

Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling. 

Pathway,  or  cultivated  land; 

From  tnoe  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  sym|mony  austere; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes  —  the  cloud  — 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud;  30 
And  sunbeams;  and  the  sounding  blast, 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past; 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holos  it  fast. 

Not  free  from  boding  thoughts,  a  while 

The  Shepherd  stood;  then  makes  his  way 

0*er  rocKs  aud  stones,  following  the  Dog 

As  quickly  as  he  may; 

Nor  far  had  gtme  before  he  found 

A  hnman  skeleton  on  the  ground; 

The  appalled  Discoverer  with  a  sigh         40 

Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history. 

From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks 

The  Man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  feart 

At  length  upon  the  Shepherd's  mini 

It  breaks,  and  all  is  dear: 

He  instantly  recalled  the  name, 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came; 

Remember^Hl,  too,  the  very  day 

On  which  the  Traveller  passed,  this  way. 

Bat  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake  50 

This  lamentable  tale  I  tell ! 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 

This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  Dog  which  still  was  hovering  nigh, 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry, 

This  Dog  had  been  through  three  months' 

space 
A  dweller  iu  that  savage  place. 

^^  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 
When  this  ill-fated  Traveller  died, 


The  Dog  had  watched  about  the  spot,       60 
Or  by  faL  master's  side: 
How  nourished  here  throueh  such  long  time 
He  knows,  who  gave  that  luve  sublime; 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate  I 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAPPY 
WARRIOR 

[Pnbl.  1807] 

Who  is  the  hapjyy  Warrior  ?    Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  anus  should  wish  to  be  ? 
-—It  is  tne  generous  Spirit,  who,  when 

brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the    plan  that    pleased   his  boyish 

thought: 
Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always 

bright: 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent 
to  learn;  9 

Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 
But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care; 
Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train! 
Turns  liis  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower> 
Controls   them  and  subdues,  transmutes, 

bereaves 
Of  their  had  influence,  and  their  good  re- 
ceives: 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to 
abate  19 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate; 
Is  placable  —  because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice; 
More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more 

pure, 
As  tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure, 
As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress; 
Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 
— 'Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason;  who  de- 
pends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends; 
Wlience,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted 

still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill,        30 
And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 
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He  labours  good  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows: 

—  Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 
Rises  by  open  means;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire; 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the 

same 
Keeps  &ithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim;  40 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  uor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state; 
Whom  they  must  follow;  on  whose  head 

must  fall. 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all: 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  com- 
mon strife, 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordina^  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peciuiar  grace; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  wnich  Heaven  has 

joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  Lover;  and  attired  51 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  in- 
spired; 
And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the 

law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  fore- 
saw; 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 

—  He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a 

sensA 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 
Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 
Sweet  images!  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be,  6t 
Are  at  his  neart;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve; 
More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to 

love: — 
rris,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye, 
Or  left  unthought-of  in  obscurity,  — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not  — 
Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  valne  most  be 

won:  7« 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand 

fast, 
Lookn  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-aurpast: 


Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the 

earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 
Or  he  must  fall,  to  sleep  without  his  fsme, 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name  —    81 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  esuse; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering, 

draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  sp- 

plause: 
This  is  the  1  appy  Warrior;  this  is  He 
Tbat  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 


"NUNS   FRET   NOT  AT  THEIR 
CONVENT'S  NARROW   ROOM" 

[PnbL  1807] 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow 

room; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells; 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels; 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  Uxhii, 
Sit  blithe  and  happy;  bees   that  soar  for 

bloom, 
High  as  the  highest  Peak  of  Fnmess-fells, 
Wul  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells: 
In  truth  the  prison,  into  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is:  and  hence  for  me, 
In  sundry  moods,  't  was  pastime  to  be  boimd 
Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  groond; 
Pleased  if  some  Souls  (for  such  there  needi 

must  be) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much 

liberty. 
Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  I  hsTS 

found. 


COMPOSED   BY  THE  SIDE  OF 
GRASMERE   LAKE 

[PubL  1820] 

Ctx>ui>9,  lingering  yet,  extend  in  solid  bars 
Through   the  grey  west;    and   lot    these 

waters,  steeled 
By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  polish,  yield 
A  vivid  repetition  of  the  stars; 
Jove,  Venus,  and  the  ruddy  crest  of  Mars 
Amid  his  fellows  beauteously  revealed 
At  happy  distance  from  esirth's  groaning 

field. 
Where    ruthless   mortals  wage  inoensnt 
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Is  it  a  minor  ?  —  or  the  nether  Sphere 
Opening  to  view  the  abyss  in  which  she  feeds 
Her  own  cahn  fires  ?  —  But  list!  a  voice  is 

near; 
Great  Pan  himself  low-whispering  through 

the  reeds, 
**  Be  thankful,  thou;  for,  if  unholy  deeds 
Ravage  the  world,  tranquillity  is  here! " 


"THE  WORLD   IS   TOO   MUCH 
WITH    US;   LATE  AND   SOON" 

[Publ.  18OT1 

The  world  is  too  mnch  with  ns;  late  and 

soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we   lay  waste  our 

powers: 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 

boon! 
The  Sea  that  liares  her  botom  to  the  moon; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And    are   up-gathered   now  like   sleeping 

flowers; 
For  this,  for  everything,   we  are  out    of 

tone; 
It  moves  us  not.  —  Great  God  1 1  'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less 

forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  bear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreatbkl  horn. 


''WHERE    LIES    THE    LAND    TO 
WHICH  YON  SHIP  MUST  GO?" 

[Publ.  1807] 

Wbcbk  lies  the  Land  to  which  yon  Ship 

must  go? 
Fresh  as  a  lark  mounting  nt  Inreak  of  day, 
Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  arrav; 
I4  she  for  tropio  smis,  or  polar  snow  ? 
Wliat  boots  the  inquiry  ?  —  Neither  friend 

nor  foe 
She  cares  for;  let  her  travel  where  she  may. 
She  find^i  familiar  names,  a  beaten  way 
Ever  before  her,  and  a  wind  to  blow. 
Tet  still  I  ask,  what  haven  is  her  mark? 
And,  almost  as  it  was  when   ships  were 

rare, 
^From  time  to  time,  like  Pilgrims,  here  and 

there 


Crossing  the  waters)  doubt,  and  something 

dark. 
Of  the  old  Sea  some  reverential  fear, 
Is  with  me  at  thy  farewell,  joyous  BarkI 


ODE 

INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY 
FROM  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
EARLY   CHILDHOOD 

[Publ.  1807] 

This  was  composed  daring  my  residence  at 
Town-end,  Orasmere.  Two  years  at  least 
passed  between  the  writing  of  the  four  first 
stanzas  and  the  remaining  part.  To  the  atten- 
tivo  and  competent  reader  tlie  whole  suffi- 
ciently explains  itself;  but  there  may  be  no 
harm  in  adverting  here  to  particnlar  feelings  or 
experiences  of  my  own  roifia  on  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  poem  partly  rests.  Nothing  was 
more  difficult  for  me  in  childhood  than  to  ad- 
mit the  notion  of  death  as  a  state  applicable  to 
my  own  being.  I  have  said  elsewhere  — 

**  A  Binple  child, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death  1 "  — 

Bat  it  was  not  so  mnch  from  feelings  of  ani- 
mal vivacity  that  my  difficulty  came  as  from 
a  sense  of  the  indomitableness  of  the  Spirit 
within  me.  I  nsed  to  brood  over  the  storiee  of 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  almost  to  persnade  my- 
self that,  whatever  might  become  of  otbera,  I 
should  be  translated,  in  something  of  the  same 
way,  to  heaven.  With  a  feeling  congenial  to 
this,  I  was  often  unable  to  think  of  external 
things  as  haviner  external  existence,  ard^  I  com- 
muned with  all  that  I  saw  as  something  not 
apart  from,  bnt  inherent  in.  ray  own  immate- 
rial nature.  Many  timns  while  going  to  school 
have  I  gasped  at  a  wall  or  tree  to  recall  myself 
from  this  abyss  of  idealism  to  the  reality.  At 
that  time  I  was  afraid  of  such  processes.  In 
later  periods  of  life  I  have  deplored,  as  we  have 
all  reason  to  do,  a  subjugation  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  have  rejoiced  oyer  the  remem- 
brances, as  is  expressed  in  the  lines  — 

**  Obstinate  qnesUonings 
Of  nense  and  oatward  things, 
FalUngs  from  us,  vanishlngs ; "  etc. 

To  that  dream-like  vividnew  and  BT>l*»ndorr 
which  invest  objects  of  sight  in  childhood, 
every  one,  I  believe,  if  he  would  look  bacl<, 
could  bear  testimony,  and  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  it  here:  but  haying  in  the  poem  regarded 
it  as  presumptive  evidence  of  a  prior  state  of 
existence,  I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  a 
condnnion,  which  has  given  pain  to  some  good 
and  pious  persons,  that  I  meant  to  inculcata 
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moh  a  belief.  It  is  far  too  ihadowy  a  notion 
to  be  recommended  to  faith,  as  more  than  an 
element  in  our  instinets  of  immortality.  Bnt 
let  na  bear  in  mind  that,  thouf^h  the  idea  is 
not  adyanoed  in  revelation,  there  is  nothing 
there  to  contradict  it,  and  the  faH  of  Man  pre- 
sents an  analogy  in  its  favour.  Aocordingly,  a 
pre-existent  state  has  entered  into  the  popular 
creeds  of  manr  nations ;  and,  among  all  per- 
sons acquainted  with  classic  literature,  is  known 
ss  an  ingredient  in  Platonic  philosophy.  Ar- 
chimedes said  that  he  could  move  tne  world 
if  he  had  a  point  whereon  to  rest  his  machine. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  same  aspirations  as  re- 
gards the  world  of  his  own  mind  ?  Haying  to 
wield  some  of  its  elements  when  I  was  im- 
pelled to  write  this  poem  on  the  '*  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,**  I  took  hold  of  the  notion  of  pre- 
existence  ta  having  sufficient  foundation  in 
humanity  for  authorising  roe  to  make  for  my 
purpose  the  best  use  of  it  I  could  as  a  poet. 

"  The  ChUd  is  Father  of  the  Man ; 
And  1  could  wisli  my  daya  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.*' 


Thkre  was  a  time  when  meadow,  groye, 

and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  <&eam. 
It  18  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore;  — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
The  tbingA  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can 
see  no  more. 

II 
The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes,    lo 
And  lovely  is  the  Rone, 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look   round   her  when   the   heavens  are 
barp, 

Wat«»rB  on  a  starry  night 
Are  b<>autiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth; 
Bnt  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from 
the  earth. 

Ill 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous 

j»ong. 

And  while  the  young  lambs  bound     so 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound. 

To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 

A  timely  utterance  gavp  that  thought  relief, 

And  I  agaui  am  strong: 


The  oataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  tie 

steep; 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season 

wrong; 
I  hear  the  Echoea  through  the  mountains 

throng, 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of 
sleep, 
Ajid  all  the  earth  is  gay; 

Laqd  and  sea  jo 

Give  themselves  up  to  jolliW, 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday; — 
Thou  Child  of  Jot, 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  bear  thy  shouts, 
thou  happy 

Shepherd-boy ! 

IV 

Ye  blessM  Creatures,  I  haye  heard  the  call 

Te  to  each  other  make;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  inyour  jubike; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival,  40 

My  head  hath  its  ooronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel  —  I  feel  it 
aU. 
Oh  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning, 

This  sweet  May-morning, 
And  the  Children  are  cnUing 

On  everv  side, 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide^ 
Fresh  flowers;   while  the  son  shines 
warm. 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  hia  Mother's 
arm:  —  jo 

I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joj  I  hear ! 
—  Bnt  there  *s  a  Tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  upon. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is 
gone: 
Tlie  Psnsy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 
Whither  is  fled  the  viaionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now  the  glory  and  the  dream  ? 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgettiog: 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  oiir  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting,        ^ 
And  cometh  from  afar: 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulnes^. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  frail  tng  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  Gud,  who  is  our  home: 


I 
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Heaven  lies  about  ns  in  o\a  infancy  I 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  (i^rowinff  Boy, 
Bat  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it 
flows,  70 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the 
east 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest^ 

And  by  the  yision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

VI 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her 

own; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  Mother's 
mind,  80 

And  no  unworthy  aim. 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  Fostei^hild,  her  Inmate  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

VII 

Behold  the    Child    among    his   new-bom 

blisses, 
A  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size  I 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he 

lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
With  light  upon   him   from  his  father's 
tjeB  I  90 

See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fmgment  from  his  dream  of  human 

Ufe, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art; 
A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mourning  or  a  funeral; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart. 
And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife; 
But  it  will  not  be  long  100 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside. 
And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humorous 

stage" 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  bringfs  with  her  in  her  equipage; 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 


VIII 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  be- 
lie 
Thy  Soul's  immensity;  no 

Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal 

deep, 
Haunted  fur  ever  by  the  eternal  mind,  — 
Mighty  Prophet  I  Seer  blest  t 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  tlie  grave; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by;     ui 
Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom  on  thy  being's 

height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thoa 

provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly 

freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight. 
Heavy  as  frost,  luid  deep  almost  as  l^e  I 

IX 

O  joy  t  that  in  our  embers  130 

Is  something  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  f 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth 

breed 
Perpetual  benediction:  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest —* 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in 
his  breast:  — 
Not  for  these  I  raise  i4> 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise  ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
OF  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised. 
High  instincts   before  which   onr  mortal 

Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised: 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, '  150 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
I  Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  onr  day, 
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Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  onr  seeing; 
Uphold  OS,  cherish,  and  have  power  to 
make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence:  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  en- 
deavour, 
Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy,  i6q 

Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  trayel  thither, 
And  see  the  Children  sport  npon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  ever- 
more. 


Then  sing,  ye  fiirds,  sing,  sing  a  joyons 
sung  I 

And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound       170 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound  f 
We  in  thought  will  joiu  your  throng. 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 

Ye  that  through  yonr  hearts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  I 
What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once 

so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though   nothing  can  bring  back  the 
hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the 
flower; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find  180 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

Which  having  been  must  ever  be; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

XI 

And  O,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and 
Groves, 

Forebode  not  any  severing  of  onr  loves ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your 
might;  190 

±  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  chan- 
nels fret, 


Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  ligbtl  v  as 

they; 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  Day 

Is  lovely  yet; 
The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  aettxag 

sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eje 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortal- 
ity; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms 

are  won.  aoo 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we 

live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  eaji 

give 
Tlioughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 

tears. 


GIPSIES 
[Publ.  1807] 

Yet  are  they  here  the  same  unbroken  knot 

Of  hniuau  Beings,  in  the  self-same  spot! 
Men,  women,  children,  yea  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  spectacle  the  same  I 

Only  their  fire  seems  bolder,  yielding  light. 

Now  deep  and  red,  the  colouring  of  night; 
That  on  their  Gipsy-faces  falls. 
Their  bed  of  straw  and  blanket- walls. 

—  Twelve  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours 
are  gone,  while  I 

Have  lieen  a  traveller  under  open  sky,  lo 
Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer, 
Yet  ss  I  left  I  lind  them  here  I 

The  weary  Sun  betook  himself  to  rest;  — 

Then  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  westp 
Outshining  like  a  visible  God 
Tlie  glorious  path  in  which  lie  trctd. 

And  now,  ascending,  after  one  dark  hour 

And  one  night's  diminntion  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon  !  tliis  way 
She  looks  as  if  at  them  —  but  they    an 

Regard   not   her:  —  oh  better  wrong  and 
strife 

(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life; 
Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove 
As  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move ! 

Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth! 

In  scorn  I  speak  not;  —  they  are  what  their 
birth 
And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be; 
Wild  outcasto  of  society  I 
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FEAST    OF   BROUGHAM    CASTLE 

UPON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  LORD  CLIF- 
FORD, THE  SHEPHERD,  TO  THE  ESTATES 
AND  HONOURS  OP  HIS  ANCESTORS 

IPubl.  1807] 

High  in  the  breathless  Hall  the  Minstrel 

sate, 
And  Emont's  murmur  mingled  with  the 

Song.— 
The  words  of  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 
A    feital    strain    that    hath    been    silent 

long:  — 
**  From  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower, 
The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 
Her  thirty  years  of  winter  past, 
The  red  rose  is  revived  at  last; 
She  Hfts  her  head  for  endless  spring, 
For  everlasting  blossoming:  lo 

fioth  roses  flourish,  red  and  white: 
In  love  and  sisterly  delight 
The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blended. 
And  all  old  troubles  now  are  ended.  — 
Joy !  joy  to  both  !  but  most  to  her 
Who  IS  the  flower  of  Lancaster  I 
Behold  her  how  She  smiles  to-day 
On  this  great  throng,  this  bright  array  I 
Fair  greeting  doth  she  send  to  all 
From  every  comer  of  the  hall;  ao 

But  chiefly  from  above  the  board 
Where  sits  in  state  our  rightful  Lord, 
A  Clifford  to  his  own  restored  t 

They  oame  with  baniiar,  spear,  and  shield. 
And  it  was  proved  in  Bosworth-fleld. 
Not  long  the  Avenger  was  withstood  — 
Earth  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood: 
St.  George  was  for  us,  and  the  might 
Of  bleflsed  Angels  crowned  the  right. 
Load  voioe  the  Land  has  uttered  forth,     30 
We  loudest  in  the  faithful  north: 
Our  fields  rejoice,  our  niouutaitis  ring, 
Our  streams  proclaim  a  welcoming; 
Our  strong-abodes  and  castles  see 
The  glory  of  their  loyalty. 

How  glad  is  Skipton  at  this  hour  — 
Though  lonely,  a  deserted  Tower; 
Knight,    squire,    and    yeoman,   page   and 

groom: 
We  have  them  at  the  feast  of  Brough'm. 
How  glad  Pendragon  —  thoufi^h  the  sleep  40 
Of  years  be  on  her  t  —  She  shall  reap 
A  taste  of  this  great  pleasure,  viewing 
As  in  a  dream  her  own  renewing. 


Rejoiced  is  Brouf^h,  right  glad  I  deem 
Beside  her  little  humble  stream; 
And  she  that  keepetli  watch  and  ward 
Her  statelier  £den's  course  to  guard; 
They  both  arc  happy  at  this  hour. 
Though  each  is  but  a  lonely  Tower :  — 
But  here  is  perfect  joy  and  pride  90 

For  one  fair  House  by  Emont's  side. 
This  day,  distinguished  without  peer 
To  see  her  Master  and  to  cheer  — 
Him,  and  his  I^dy-niother  dear  I 

Oh  !  it  WHS  a  time  forlorn 
When  the  fatherless  was  bom  — 
Give  her  wuigs  that  she  may  fly. 
Or  she  sees  her  infant  die  ! 
Swords  that  are  with  slaughter  wild 
Hunt  the  Mother  and  the  Child.  60 

Who  will  take  the  in  from  the  light  ? 

—  Yonder  is  a  man  in  sight  — 
Yonder  is  a  house  —  but  where  ? 
No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 
To  the  caves,  and  to  the  brooks, 
To  the  clouds  of  heaven  she  looks; 
She  is  speechless,  but  her  eyes 
Pray  in  ehostly  ac^onies. 
Blissful  Mary,  Mother  mild, 

Mnid  and  Mother  undefiled,  70 

Save  a  Mother  and  her  Child  I 

Now  Who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 
On  Oarrock*s  side,  a  Shepherd-boy  ? 
No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thoughts  that  pass 
Light  as  the  wind  nlong  the  grass. 
Can  this  be  He  who  hither  came 
In  secret,  like  a  smothered  flame  ? 
O'er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  shed 
For  shelter,  and  a  poor  man's  bread  I 
God  loves  the  Child;  and  God  hath  willed  80 
That  those  dear  words  should  be  fulfilled, 
The  Toady's  words,  when  forced  away, 
The  last  she  to  her  Babe  did  say : 
'  My  own,  my  own,  thy  Fellow-guest 
I  may  not  be;  but  rest  thee,  rest. 
For  lowly  shepherd's  life  is  best ! ' 

Alas  !  when  evil  men  are  strong 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long. 
The  Boy  must  part  from  Mosedale's  groves, 
And  leave  Blencathara's  rugged  coves,     9c 
And  quit  the  flowers  that  summer  brings 
To  Glenderamakin's  lofty  springs; 
Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 
Be  turned  to  heaviness  and  fear. 

—  Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise  I 
Hear  it,  j;ood  man,  old  in  days  ! 
Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 

For  this  young  Bird  that  is  distrest; 
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Among  thj  branches  safe  he  lay, 
And  he  waa  free  to  snort  and  play, 
When  f hIcoos  were  abroad  for  prey. 
A  recreant  harp,  that  sings  of  fear 
And  heayiness  in  Clifford's  ear ! 
I  said,  when  evil  men  are  strong, 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long, 
A  weak  and  cowardlv  untruth  1 
Our  Clifford  was  a  happy  Youth, 
And  thankful  through  a  weary  time. 
That  brought  him  up  to  manhood's  prime. 

—  Again  he  wanders  forth  at  will. 
And  tends  a  flock  from  hill  to  hit): 
His  garb  is  humble;  ne'er  was  seen 
Such  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien; 
Among  the  shepherd  grooms  no  mate 
Hath  he,  a  Child  of  strength  and  state  I 
Tet  lacks  not  friends  for  simple  glee. 
Nor  yet  for  higher  sympathy. 
Tu  his  side  the  fallow-deer 
Came,  and  rested  without  fear; 
The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea. 
Stooped  down  to  pay  him  fealty; 

And  both  the  undying  fish  that  swim 

Through  Bowscale-tam  did  wait  un  him; 

The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 

In  their  immortality; 

And  glancing,  gleaming,  dark  or  bf  ight, 

Movra  to  and  fro,  f>»r  his  delight. 

Me  knew  the  rocks  which  Augels  haunt 

Upon  the  mountains  visitant; 

He  hath  kenned  them  taking  wins::  130 

And  into  caves  where  Faeries  ttng 

He  hath  entered;  and  been  told 

By  Voices  how  men  lived  of  old. 

Amon?  the  heavens  his  eye  can  see 

The  faoe  of  thing  that  is  to  be; 

And,  if  that  men  report  him  right, 

His  tongue  could  whisper  words  of  might. 

—  Now  another  day  is  come. 
Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom; 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook,  140 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book; 

Armour  rusting  in  his  halls 

On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls;  — 

'Qnell  the  Scot,'  exclaims  the  Lance  — 

Hear  me  to  the  heart  of  France, 

Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield  — 

Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  Field; 

Field  of  d^ath,  where'er  thou  be, 

^^'i-orin  thon  with  our  victory  I 

Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 

When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power, 

Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword. 

To  his  ancestors  restored 


150 


Like  a  re-appearing  Star, 
Like  a  glory  trom  afar. 
First  shall  head  the  flock  of 


r 


Alas!  the  impassioned  minstrel  did  not 

know 
How,  by  Heaven's  grace,   this  Cliffwd's 

heart  was  framed, 
How  he,  long  forced  in  humble  walks  to  go, 
Was  softened   into   feeling,  sootbed,  isA 

tamed.  ifo 

Love  had  he  f onnd  in  hats  where  poor  men 

lie; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rilU) 
1  he  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  bills. 
In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  Race, 
Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  wen 

dead: 
Nor  did  he  change;  but  kept  in  lofty  pisee 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bied. 
Glad   were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage 

hearth; 
The  Shepherd-lord  was  honoured  more  sud 

more;  i;o 

And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
''The  good  Lord  Clifford"  was  the  name 

he  bore. 


THE   EXCURSION 
[Written  179&-1814  .  PoU.  1814] 

To  THE  Right  Hon. 
WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  LONSDALE,  K.  a 

■TC.  XTC. 

Orr,  fhroogh  thy  lair  domaiiift,  IDiutikMi  Paw  I 
In  youth  I  roamed,  on  yoothful  pIcMorM  tant: 
And  ino«ed  in  rocky  cell  or  sylvan  tent, 
Benide  swif t-flowfaig  Lowther's  ennvnt  dear. 
—  Now,  by  thy  cars  bofrianded,  I  appear 
Before  thee,  Loitbdalb,  sad  this  Work  fgesunt, 
A  token  (may  It  prove  a  moirament !) 
or  high  respcwt  and  gratitttde  siiMMra. 
Oladly  would  I  have  waltad  tOl  my  task 
Hxd  rnached  its  close ;  hot  Life  is  insecaxa. 
And  Hope  full  oft  falladoos  as  a  dream : 
Ttterefors,  for  what  la  here  produced,  I  ask 
Thy  favour ;  trusting  that  thoa  wilt  not  deem 
The  ofTering,  though  Imperfect,  prsmatme. 

WiLUAM  WOBIMVOMK- 
BtDAL  If OVMT,  WaStWMELAVO. 

July  29,  1814. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1814 

Thb  Title-pa^  aanonncefl  that  this  is  onlr  ■ 
portion  of ^  a  poem ;  and  the  Reader  mast  bf 
here  apprisea  that  it  helonss  to  the  seeottl 
I  part  of  a  loner  and  lahonons  Work,  whieh  is  td 
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nmiiflt  of  three  parti.  —  The  Author  will  ean- 
didly  eoknowled^  that,  if  the  first  of  these  had 
bean  completed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
latisfy  his  own  mind,  he  should  haTe  preferred 
the  natural  order  of  publication,  and  hare 
given  that  to  the  world  first ;  bat,  as  the  sec- 
ond divinon  of  the  Work  was  designed  to  refer 
more  to  passing  events,  and  to  an  existing 
state  of  things,  than  the  others  were  meant  to 
do,  more  continuous  exertion  was  naturally 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  greater  progress  made 
here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  ;  and  as  thb 
part  does  not  depend  upon  the  preceding  to  a 
desrse  which  wul  materially  injure  its  own 
peonliar  interest,  the  Author,  complying  with 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  some  Taluea  Friends, 
presents  the  following  pages  to  the  Public. 

It  may  beproper  to  state  whence  the  poem, 
of  whieh  **Tae  Etoursion  *'  is  a  part,  derives 
it)  title  of ''  The  Recluse."—  Several  ^ears  ago, 
whm  the  Author  retired  to  his  native  moun- 
tain, with  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  con- 
straet  a  literarv  Work  that  might  live,  it  was 
a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should  take  a  re- 
view of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how  far 
Nature  and  Education  had  qualified  him  for 
such  employment.  As  subsidiary  to  this  pre- 
paration, he  undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the 
origin  and  projpess  of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as 
he  was  acquainted  with  them.  That  Work, 
addressed  to  a  dear  Friend,  most  distinguishea 
for  hii  knowledge  and  genius,  and  to  whom  the 
Aothor's  Intelleet  is  deeply  indebted,  has  been 
bog  finished ;  and  the  r asult  of  the  investiga- 
tion whieh  gave  rise  to  it  was  a  determination 
to  eomnose  a  philosophical  poem,  containing 
views  ot  Man«  Mature,  and  Society :  and  to  be 
entitled,  '*The  Recluse"^  as  having  for  its 
■vioeipdl  sub j  jet  the  sensations  and  opinions  of 
a  p  jst  Uying  in  retirement.  —  The  preparatory 
poans  is  biographical  and  conducts  the  his- 
tory of  the  Antlior*8  mind  to  the  point  when  he 
was  emboldened  to  hope  that  his  f  aoultias  were 
saflioiently  matured  for  entering  upon  the 
srdiioiis  labour  which  he  had  proposea  to  him- 
self ;  and  the  two  Works  have  the  same  kind  of 
nlatioB  to  eaeh  other,  if  he  may  so  express 
hiouilf ,  as  the  ante-chapel  has  to  the  body  of 
s  GothiiB  ehuroh.  Continuing  this  allusion,  he 
DMjrbe  permitted  to  add,  that  his  minor  Pieces, 
whieh  have  been  long  before  the  Public,  when 
they  shall  be  properly  arranged,  will  be  found 
by  the  attentive  R'sader  to  have  such  connection 
with  the  main  Work  as  may  give  them  claim  to 
be  likened  to  the  little  cells,   oratories,  and 

3>alehral  reeeases,  ordinarily  included  in  those 
ifices. 

The  Author^  would  not  have  deemed  himself 
jaftified  in  sasring,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much 
of  performances  either  unfinished  or  unpub- 
lished, if  he  had  not  thought  that  the  labour 
bestowed  b;r  him  upon  what  he  has  heretofore 
ud  now  Uud  before  the  Public  entitled  him  to 
ttndid  attention  for  auch  a  statement  as  he 
thinks  neeeasaiy  to  throw  light  upon  his  en- 
deavoars  to  ploase  and.  he  would  hope,  to  bene- 
fit his  couuirymiLi  —  KoChing  further  need  be 


added,  than  that  the  first  and  third  parts  of 
**  The  Recluse  "  will  consist  chiefly  of  meditib- 
tions^  in  the  Author's  ownperson ;  and  that  in 
the  intermediate  part  C*  Tne  Excursion  ")  the 
intervention  of  cliaracters  speaking  is  em- 
ployed, and  something  of  a  dramatic  form 
adopted. 

BOOK  I 
[Lines  463-916] 

M J  thirst  I  slaked,  aud,  f row  the  cheerless 

spot 
Withdrawing,  straightwaj  to  the  shade  re- 
turned 
Where  sate  the  old  Mau  on  the  eottage- 

beneh; 
Aud,    while,  beside  him,  with  unooyered 

head, 
I  yet  WHS  standing,  freely  to  respire, 
Aud  oool  iny  temples  in  the  fanning  air. 
Thus  did   he    speak.    *'I  see  around  me 

here 
Things  which  you  cannot  see:  we  die,  my 

Friend,  470 

Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man 

loved 
And  prized  in  bis  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with   him,  or   is  changed;   and  very 

soon 
Even  of  tbe  good  is  no  meraorial  left. 
— The  Poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves. 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and   stroams,  to 

roonni, 
And    senseless  rooks;  nor  idly;  for  they 

speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  Toice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power    4S0 
Of  human  passion.  Sympathies  there  are 
More    tranquil,  yet    perhaps  of  kindred 

birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind. 
And  grow  with  thought.  Beside  yon  spring 

I  stood, 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seemed  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  aud  I.     For  them  a 

bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken:  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them 

In  mortal  stillness;  and  they  ministered  490 
To    human    oomfort.    Stooping  down  to 

drink. 
Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 
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The  uieless  fragmeut  of  a  wooden  bow). 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject 

only 
To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements: 
There   let  it  lie  —  how  foolish   are   such 

thoughts  t 
Forgive   them; — never  —  never  did   my 

steps 
Approach   this  door  but  she   who  dwelt 

within 
A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved 

her 
As  my  own  child.  Oh,  Sirl  the  good  die 

first,  500 

And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  sum- 
mer dust 
Burn  to  the  socket.  Many  a  passenger 
Uath  blessed  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle 

looks, 
When   she  upheld   the   cool   refreshment 

drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring;  and   no  one 

came 
But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seemed  she  loved  him.  She  is 

dead. 
The  light  extingubhed  of  her  lonely  hut, 
The  hut  itself  abandoned  to  decay, 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave.      510 
I  speak,"  continued  he,  "  of  One  whose 

stock 
Of  virtues  bloomed  beoeath  this  lonely 

roof. 
She  was  a  Woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love; 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased   rather  with 

the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts:  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  Bein^,  who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded   Partner  lacked   not  on   his 

side  sao 

The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart: 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.  She  with  pride  would 

tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom, 
In  snmmer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass,  —  in  early  spring. 
Ere   the   last  star   had  vanished.  —  They 

who  passed 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fence 
Might  h**ar  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would 


After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light       S3 
Had  failed,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were 

lost 
In  the  dark  hedges.    So  their  days  weie 

spent 
In  peace  and  comfort;  and  a  pretty  boj 
Was  their  best  hope,  next  to  the  God  in 

heaveu. 

Not  twenty  years  ago,  bnt  yon  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there 

came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were 

left 
With  half  a  harvest.  It  pleased  Heaven  to 

add 
A  worse  sfiBiction  in  the  plague  of  war: 
This    happy  l4iud   was    stnckeu    to   the 
heart !  540 

A  Wanderer  then  among  the  cottages, 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  asw 
The  hardships  of  that  season:  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in   a  dream,   among  the 

poor; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be. 
And   their  place  knew  them  not.   MeaiH 

while,  abridged 
Of  daily  coinforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  oahmi* 

tons  years 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  au- 
tumn, 550 
When  her  life's  Helpmate  on  a  sick-bed  lay, 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.  In  disease 
He  lingered  long;  and,  when  his  strength 

returned. 
He  found  the  little  he  bad  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  a^e, 
Was  all  consumed.  A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree, 
With  care  and  sorrow;  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill-requited  labour  turned  adrift    560 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity, 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children  —  hip- 
pier  far 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain 
rocks! 

A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 
Had  filled  with  plenty,  and  possessed  in 
peace, 
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This  lonely  Cottage.  At  the  door  he  stood, 
And  whistled  mauy  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  miith  in  them;  or  with  his 

knife  570 

Carved  imcoath   fignres  on  the  heads  of 

sticks  — 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every 

nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament;  and  with  a  strange, 
Amosing,  yet  uneasy,  novelty. 
He  mingled,  where  he  might,  the  various 

t8«ks 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  of  spring. 
Bat  this  endured  not;  his  good  humour 

soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was: 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood   580 
And  a  sore  temper:  day  by  day  he  drooped, 
And  he  would  leave  his  work  — and  to  the 

town 
Would  turn  without  an  errand  his  slack 

steps; 
Or  wauder  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his 

babes. 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue:  at  other  times 
He  toised  them  with  a  false  unnatural  joy: 
And  't  was  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of   the  poor   innocent  children.    '  £very 

snule/ 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these 

trees,  590 

<  Made  my  heart  bleed.' " 

At  this  the  Wanderer  paused; 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  elms, 
He  said,  '^Tia  now  the  hour  of  deepest 


At  this  stiU  seaaon  of  repose  and  peace. 
This  hour  when  all  things  which  are  not  at 

rest 
Are  cheerful;  while  this  multitude  of  flies 
With  tuneful  hum  is  filling  all  the  air  ; 
Why  should  a  tear  be  on  an  old  Man's 

cheek? 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward 

mind, 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity,  600 

From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away ; 
To  nntiiral  comfort  shut  our  eyes  snd  ears; 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  tlius  disturb 
The  ealm    of    nature  with   our   restless 

thoughts?'' 


He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone: 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 
Such  easy  cheerfuluess,  a  look  so  mild, 
That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 
All  recollection;  and  that  simple  tale 
Passed  from  my  mind  like  a  forgotten 
sound.  610 

A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse, 
To  me  soon  tasteless.  In  my  own  despite, 
I  thought  of  that  poor  Woman  as  of  one 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.  He  had 

rehearsed 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power. 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  tbines  of  which  he  spake 
Seemed  present;  and,  attention  now  re- 
laxed, 
A  heart-felt  cliillness  crept  along  my  veins; 
I  rose;  and, having  left  the  breezy  siiade, 
Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the  warmer 
sun,  621 

That  had  not  cheered  me  long — ere,  look- 
ing roimd 
Upon  that  tranquil  Ruin,  I  returned. 
And  begged  of  the  old  Man  that,  for  my 

Bake, 
He  would  resume  hia  story. 

He  replied, 
**  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we   were  men  whose 

hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead;  contented  thence  to 

draw 
A  momentary  pleasure,  never  marked     630 
By  reason,  barren  of  all  f nture  good. 
But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often 

found 
In  mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might 

be  found, 
A  power  to  virtue  friendly;  were  't  not  so, 
I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed 
An  idle  dreamer  I  "T  is  a  common  tale. 
An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 
A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 
In  bodily  form.  —  But  without  further  bid- 
ding 639 
I  will  proceed. 

While  thus  it  fared  with  them. 
To  whom  this  cottage,  till  those  hapless 

years, 
Had  been  a  blessM  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote; 
And  when  these  lofty  elms  once  more  ap- 
peared. 
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What  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  on 
O'er  the  Hat  Common  I  —  With  quick  step 

I  reached 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the 

latcb; 
But,  when  1  entered,  Margaret  looked  at 

me 
A  little  while;  then  tnmed  her  head  away 
Speechless,  —  and,  sitting   down   upon    a 

chair,  650 

Wept  bitterly.    I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
Nor  how  to  speak  to  her.     Poor  Wretch  ! 

at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,  —  O 

Sirt 
I  cannot    teU  how    she    pronounced    my 

name :  — 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief 
Uuntterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seemed  to  cliag  upon  me,  she  en- 
quired 
If  I  had  seen  her  husband.     As  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my 

heart. 
Nor  had  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  told   660 
That  he  had  disappeared — not  two  months 

gone. 
He  left  his  house:  two  wretched  days  had 

past. 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  mised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth, 
Like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light, 
Withiu  her  chauibeiMsasement  she  espied 
A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To   meet   her  waking   eyes.    This  trem- 
blingly 
She  opened  —  found  no  writing,  but  beheld 
Pieces  of  mouey  carefully  enclosed,         670 
Silver   and    gold.     'I    shuddered   at   the 

sight,* 
Said  Margaret, '  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 
That  must  have  placed  it  there;  and  ere 

that  day 
Was  ended,  that  long  anxious  day,  I  learned. 
From  one  who  by  my  husband  had  beeu 

sent 
With  the  sad  news,  that  he  had  joined  a 

troop 
Of  soldiers,  going  to  a  distant  land. 
—  He  left  me  thus  —  be  could  not  gather 

heart 
To  take  a  farewell  of  me;  for  he  feared 
That  I  should  follow  with  my  babes,  and 

sink  680 

Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  life.' 


This  tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  maaj 

tears: 
Andy  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
Such  words  of  hope  from  her  own  month 

as  served 
To  cheer  us  both.    But  long  we  had  Dot 

talked 
£re  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts. 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  looked  aroond 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
We  parted.  —  'T  was  the  time  of  esrly 

spnng;  690 

I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools ; 
And  well  remember,  o'er  that  fence  ike 

looked. 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  foot-way  path, 
Called  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me. 
With  tender  cheerfulness,  and  with  a  voice 
Thai  seemed   the  very  sound  of  happy 

thoughts. 

I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale, 
With  my  accustomed  load;  in  heat  snd 

cold. 
Through  many  a  wood  and  many  an  open 

S round,  £99 

ine  and  in  shade,  iu  wet  and  fair, 
Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  might  be- 
fall; 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winds, 
A»l  now  the  'trotting  brook.'  and  wUf 

permg  trees. 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  steps, 
With    many  a  short-lived    thought  thst 

passed  betweeuy 
And  disappeared. 

I  jouxneTed  back  this  way, 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  midsumiDer,  the 

wheat 
Was  yellow;  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grsss, 
Springing  afresh,  had  o'er  the  hay-field 

spread 
Its  tender  verdure.  At  the  door  arrived,  710 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.     In  the  shade, 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look,  —  only,  it  seemed. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  pordi, 
Hung  down  in    heavier  tufts;    and  that 

bright  weed. 
The  yellow  stone-erop,  suffered  to  take 

root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew, 
Blindiug  the  lower  panes.     I  tnmed 
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And  strolled  into  her  gaiden.  It  appealed 
To  lag  bebiud  the  seaaoiiy  aud  had  lost  7a  i 
Its  pride  of  oeatneas.    Daisj-flowen  aiid 

thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  boTder-liues,  and 

straggled 
O'er  paths  they  used  to  deek:  oaruations, 

once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  bad  req^uired, 
Declined  their  laBguid  heads,  wantmg  sup- 
port 
The  cumbroaa  hind-weed,  with  its  wreaths 

aud  bells, 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of 

peaa, 
And  dragged  them  to  the  earth. 

Ere  this  an  hour 
Was  wasted.  —  Back  I  turned  my  restless 

steps;  7SI 

A  stranger  passed;  and,  guessing  whom  I 

sought. 
He  said  tluit  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.  — 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west;  and  now 
I  late  with  sad  impatience.     From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self- 
stilled. 
The  voice  was  silent.    From  the  bench  I 

rose; 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my 

thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate  — 
The  longer  I  remained,  more  aesolate:  741 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  obserred 
The  eomer  stones,  on  either  side  the  porch, 
With  dull  red  sUkins  discoloured,  and  stuck 

o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the 

sheep. 
That  fed  upon  the  Common,  thither  came 
Familiarly,  and  found  a  couching-plaoe 
£ven  flt  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows 

fell 
Trom  these  tall  elms;  the    cottage-clock 

struck  eight;  — 
I  tuned,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin — her  figure, 

too,  751 

Was  changed.     As  she  unlocked  the  door, 

she  said, 
'  It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so 

Bot,  in  good  truth,  I  've  wandered  much  of 
Lite; 


And  sometimes  —  to  my  shame  I  speak -^ 

have  need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again. 
While  ou  the  board  she  spread  our  evenin£ 

meal. 
She  told  me  —  interrupting  not  the  work 
Which  gave  employment  to  her  listless 

hands  — 
That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child, 
To  a  kind  master  ou  a  distant  farm         761 
Now  happily  apprenticed.  — '  I  perceive 
You  look  at  uie,  and  you  have  cause;  to- 
day 
I  have  been  travelling  far;  and  many  days 
About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 
Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find; 
And  so  I  waste  my  time:  for  I  am  changed ; 
And  to  myself,'  said  she, '  have  done  mud) 

wrong 
And  to  this  helpless  infant.     I  have  slept 
Weeping,  and  weepiug  have  I  waked;  uiy 

tears  770 

Have  flowed  as  if  niy  body  were  not  such 
As  others  are;  and  I  coula  never  die. 
But  I  am  now  in  mind  aud  in  my  heart 
More  easy;  and   I  hope,'  said  she,  '  that 

God 
Will  give  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 
Which  I  behold  at  home.' 

It  would  have  grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her.    Sir,  I  feel 
The  story  liufrer  in  my  heart;  I  fear 
T  is  long  and  tedions;  but  my  spirit  clings 
To  that  poor  Woman:  —  so  familiarly     780 
Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look. 
And  presence;  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 
Her  goodness,  that,   not   seldom,   in  my 

walks 
A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me; 
And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  One 
By  sorrow  laid  asleep;  or  home  away, 
A  human  being  destined  to  awake 
To  human  life,  or  something  very  near 
To  human  life,  when  he  shul  come  amin 
For  whom  she  suffered.  Yes,  it  would  have 

grieved  790 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her:  evermore 
Her  eyelids  drooped,  her  eyes  downward 

were  cast; 
And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food, 
She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was 

low. 
Her  body  was  subdued.    In  every  act 
Pertaining  to  her  house-affairs,  appeared 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
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Self-ooevpied;  to  which  all  oatwafd  things 
Are  like  an  idle  matter.  Still  she  sighed, 
But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen, 
^o  heaving  of  the   heart.     While  by  the 

fire  8oi 

We  sate  together,  si^hs  came  on  my  ear, 
I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they 

came. 

Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave. 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard, 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by 

prayer. 
I  took  my  staif,  and,  when  I  kissed  her 

babe. 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.    I  left  her 

then  810 

With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  ooold 

give: 
She  thanked  me  for  my  wish;  —  but  for  my 

hope 
It  seemed  she  did  not  thank  me. 

I  retnmed. 
And  took  my  ronnds  along  this  road  again 
When   on   its    sunny  bank   the    primrose 

flower 
Peeped   forth,   to   give  an  earnest  of  the 

Spring. 
I  found  her  sad  and   drooping:   she   had 

learned 
No  tidings  of  her  husband;  if  he  lived. 
She  knew  not  that  he   lived;   if  he  were 

dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seemed 

the  same  8ao 

In  person  and  appearance;  but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence; 
The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the 

hearth 
Was  comfortless,  and    her  small  lot  of 

books, 
Which,  in  the  cottage-window,  heretofore 
Had   been    piled    up  against   the    corner 

panes 
In    seemly  order,    now,    with  straggling 

leaves 
Lay  scattered  here  and  there,  open  or  shut. 
As  they  had  chanced  to  fall.    Her  infant 

BalM 
Had  from  his  Mother  caught  the  trick  of 

grief,  830 

And  sighed  among  its  playthings.    I  with- 

drewy 


And  once  again  entering  the  garden  saw, 
More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 
Were  now  come  nearer  to  her:  weeds  de> 

faced 
The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of 


No  ridges  there  appeared  of  dear  hhck 

mould. 
No  winter  greenness;  of  her   herbs  sad 

flowers. 
It  seemed  the  better  part  was  gnawed  away 
Or  trampled  into  earth;  a  cham  of  straw, 
Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender 

stem  840 

Of  a  young  apple-tree,  lay  at  its  root; 
The   bark  was  nibbled   round  by  tniast 

sheep. 
—  Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her 

arms. 
And,  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree, 
She  said,  *  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 
Ere   Robert  oome  again.'    When  to  the 

House 
We  had  returned  together,  she  enquired 
If  I  had  any  hope:  —  but  for  her  Imbe 
And  for  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said. 
She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  most 

die  890 

Of  sorrow.    Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 
Still  in  its  place;   his  Sunday  garmcDti 

hung 
Upon  the  self-same  nail;  his  very  staif 
Stood  undisturbed  behind  the  door. 

And  when, 
In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  vaj, 
She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  detA, 
And  she  was  left  alone.   'She  now,  reletsed 
From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  vp 
The  emplojrment  common  through  UMse 

wilds,  and  gained. 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself; 
And  for  this  eua  had  hired  a  neighbonr's 

boy  8fti 

To  give  her  needful  help.    That  very  time 
Most  willingly  she  pot  her  work  aside. 
And  walked  with  me  along  the  miry  rotd. 
Heedless  how  far;  and,  in  such  piteous  sort 
That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her. 

begged 
That,  wberesoe'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost.    We  parked 

then  — 
Our  final  parting;  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  I  returned    tf 
Into  this  tract  again. 
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Nine  tedious  years; 
From  tbeir  first  sepaTation,  nine  long  yean, 
She  lingered  in  unquiet  widowhood; 
A  Wife  and  Widow.    Needs  most  it  have 

been 
A  sore  heart-wasting  I    I  have  heard,  my 

Friend, 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  half  the  vacant  sabbath  day; 
And,  if  a  dog  passed  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.     On  this  old 
bench  879 

For  hours  she  sate;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  bnsy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.     You  see 

that  path. 
Now  fiunt,-.the  grass  has  crept  o»er  its 

grey  Ime; 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many 

a  day 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long- 
drawn  thread 
With  backward  steps.     Yet  ever  as  there 

passed 
A  man  whose  garments  showed  the  soldier's 

red, 
Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb, 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  his  task;  and  she  with  falter- 
ing voiee  891 
Made  many  a  fond  enquiry;  and  when  they. 
Whose  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were 

gone  by. 
Her  hMirt  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon 

That  bars  the  trayeller's  road,  she  often 

stood. 
And  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the 

Istch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully; 
Most   happy,  if,  from   aught  discovet-ed 

there 
Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.     Meanwhile  her 

poor  Hut  900 

Sank  to  decay;  for  he  was  gone,  whose 

hand, 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost, 
Olosed  np  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands 

of  straw 
Cheqcered  the  green-grown  thatch.    And 

sc  she  lived 
Tbfongh  the    long  winter,  reckless   and 

alone; 


Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and 

rain. 
Was  sapped;    and  while  she    slept,  the 

nightly  damps 
Did  chill  her  breast;  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tattered  clothes  were  rufiied  by  the 

wind, 
Even  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.     Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for 

worlds  911 

Haye  parted  henoe;  and  still  that  length  of 

road, 
And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope 

endeared. 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart:  and  here,  my 

Fiiend,  — 
In  sickness  she  remained;   and  here  she 

died; 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruined  walls! " 

BOOK  VII 

[Lines  395-48i] 

/> 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  hare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft    stretches   towards   me,   like    a    long 

straight  patL 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward;  there, 

beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  Dalesman  lies. 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  with- 
drawn ^01 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain-valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird 

of  dawn 
Did  never  ronse  this  Cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons;  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  ouokoo  shouted;  not  for  him 
Murmured    the    labouring    bee.      When 

stormy  winds  409 

Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves, 
Rocking  the   trees,  or  driving  cloud   on 

cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture:  evermore 
Were    all    things    silent,  wheresoe'er  he 

moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteou<«ly  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours;  the  steep  mountain-side 
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Aicended,  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog; 
The  plough  lie  guided,  and  the  scythe  he 

swayed;  421 

And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers.     For  himself, 
All  watchful  aud  industrious  as  he  was, 
He  wrought  not :  neither  field  nor  flock  he 

owned: 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his 

mind; 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or 

care. 

Though  bom  a  younger  brother,  need 
was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature   lu  manhood,   he   be- 
held 431 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him;  but  he  remained  well 

pleased, 
fiy  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love, 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family ; 
The  fellow-labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  fal- 
len. 
— Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a 

weight 
That  pressed  upon  his  brother's  house;  for 

books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  oould  not 
tire;  440 

Of  whose  society  the  blameless  Man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familisr  voice, 
Eyen  to  old  aee,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours;  refreshed  his 

thoughts; 
Beyond  its -natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit;  and  bestowed 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  dignity 
Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter 

night, 
The  stormy  day,   each    had  its  own  re- 
source; 
Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale,      450 
Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  Writ 
Announcing  immortality  and  joy 
To  the  assembled  spirits  of  just  men 
Made  perfect,  and  from  injnry  secure. 
—  Thus  Hoothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the 

field, 
To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way, 
No  languor,   peevishness,  nor  vain  com- 
plaint: 


And  they,  who  were  about  him,  did  not 

faU 
In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy;  they  prized 
His    gentle    manners:    aud    his   peaeefal 

smiles,  460 

The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  comitc- 

uance. 
Were  met  with  answering  sympathy  ssd 

love. 

At  length,  when  sixty  yean  and  five  weie 

told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature:  and  a  few  short 

steps 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  Us 

home 
(Yon  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grsve. 

—  Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grsce 
Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoiigfatfnl 

grief;  470 

Heart-sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
Aud  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  unanibitiously  relates 
How  long,   and  by  what  kindly  ontwtrd 

aids. 
And  in  whnt  pure  oontentedness  ol  mtnd. 
The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 

—  And  yon  tall  pine-tree,  whose  eompcsio; 

sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  Man's  living  esr, 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity; 
And,   at  the  touch   of    every   wandering 

breeze,  4^0 

Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaeefnl  grsve. 


YARROW  VISITED 

September  1814 

And  is  this— Yarrow?—  This  the  Stretm 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished. 

So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream  ? 

An  image  that  hath  perished  ! 

O  that  some  Minstrel's  harp  were  near, 

To  utter  notes  of  gladness. 

And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air, 

Tliat  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  I 

Yet  why? — a  silvery  current  flows 
With  uncontrolled  meanderings;  " 

Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 
Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings 
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Andy  through  her   depths.  Saint  Mary's 

Lake 
Is  visibly  delighted; 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 
Is  in  the  minor  slighted. 

A  bine  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  vale, 

Save  where  that  pearly  whiteness 

Is  round  the  rising  sun  diffused, 

A  tender  hasy  brightness;  lo 

Mild  dawn  of  promise  I  that  excludes 

All  profitless  dejection; 

Though  not  unwilling  here  to  admit 

A  pensive  reoolleetion. 

Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 

Of  Yarrow  Yale  lay  bleeding  ? 

His  bed  perehanoe  was  yon  smooth  mound 

Oo  which  the  herd  is  feeding: 

And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool. 

Now  peaceful  as  the  morning,  30 

The  Water-wraith  ascended  thrice  — 

And  gave  his  doleful  warning. 

Delicious  is  the  Lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  Lovers, 

The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove, 

The  leafy  groTC  tiiat  covers: 

And  Pity  sanctifies  the  Yerse 

Thit  paints,  by  strength  of  sorrow, 

Phe  unconquerable  strength  of  love; 

Bdar  witness,  rueful  Yarrow  I  40 

Bat  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fund  imagination, 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation: 

M  *ek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy; 

The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed. 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

That  region  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  loftv  stature,  jo 

With  Ymtrow  winding  throngh  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  nature; 

And,  rising  from  those  lofty  groves, 

Behold  a  R«iin  hoary  I 

Thd  shattered  front  of  Newark's  Towers, 

Renowned  in  Border  story. 

Fair  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  bloom. 
For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in; 
Fur  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength; 
And  age  to  wear  away  in  t  60 


Yon  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss, 
A  covei't  for  protection 
Of  tender  thoughts,  that  nestle  there  — 
The  brood  of  chaste  affection. 

How  sweet,  on  this  autumnal  day. 

The  wild-wood  fruits  to  gather, 

And  on  my  True-love's  forehead  plant 

A  crest  of  blooming  heather ! 

And  what  if  I  enwreathed  my  own  t 

'Twere  no  offence  to  reason; 

The  sober  Hills  thus  deck  their  brows 

To  meet  the  wintry  season. 
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I  see  —  but  not  by  sight  alone, 

Loved  Yarrow,  have  1  won  thee; 

A  my  of  fancy  still  survives  — 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  t 

Thy  ever-youthful  waters  keep 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure; 

And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  can  breathe. 

Accordant  to  the  measure.  8e 

The  vapours  linger  round  the  Heights, 
They  melt,  and  soon  must  vanish ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  nor  more  is  mine — 
Sad  thought  which  I  would  banish. 
But  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
Thv  genuine  image,  Yarrow  I 
Will  dwell  with  me — to  heighten  joy, 
And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 


TO  A   SKY-LARK 

[Pnbl.  1827] 

Etherral  minstrel  t  pilgrim  of  the  sky  I 
Dost  thoii  despise  the  earth  where  cares 

abound  ? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and 

eye 
Both  with  thv  nest  upon  the  dewv  ground? 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  mu- 
sic still  I 

Leave  to  the  niirhtingale  her  shady  wood; 
A  nrivacy  of  glorious  lii^^ht  is  thine; 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a 

flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine;     10 
Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  bnt  never  roam ; 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 

Home  I 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 


"SCORN   NOT  THE  SONNET" 
[Publ.  1827] 

ScoBN  not  the  Soimet;  Critic,  you  baye 
frowned, 

Mindless  of  its  just  hoiioors;  with  this 
key 

Shakspeare  unlocked  his  heart;  the  mel- 
ody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's 
wound; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound; 

Witb  itCamoens  soothed  an  exile's  grief; 

The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 

His  visionary  brow:  a  glow-worm  lamp, 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery- 
land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and,  it  hen 
a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand  lo 

The  Thing  became  a  trumpet;  whence  he 
blew 

Soul-animating  strains  —  alas,  too  few  I 


YARROW  REVISITED 


TO 
SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ., 

AS  A  TRSTIMONY  OF  FHIKNDSHIP, 

AND   ACKNOWLRDGMBNT 

OF  INTELLECTUAL  OBLIGATIONS, 

THESE  MEMORIALS  ARE   AFFECTIONATELY 

INSCRIBED 


[Publ.  1835] 

The  following  StiiTiTfM  are  a  memorial  of  a 
day  pasBP^  wiih  Sir  Walter  ScoH  and  other 
Friends  Tintinfp  the  RanVs  of  the  Ynrrow  under 
hts  ^idancp.  imnif^i»t<flv  before  hia  departure 
frrmi  Abbot«ford,  for  Naple«. 

The  title  "  Yarrow  Rfivigit.ed  "  will  Btand  in 
no  nAAd  of  explanation  for  Readera  acquainted 
with  the  Anthnr*n  previous  poems  suggested  by 
that  celebrated  Stream. 

Thk  pliant  Youth,  who  may  baye  gained, 

Or  seekn,  a  **  winsome  Marrow," 
W^s  but  an  Infant  in  the  lap 

When  first  I  looked  on  Yarrow; 
Once  more,  by  Newark's  Castle-gate 

Loner  left  without  a  warder, 
I  stood,  looked,  listened,  and  with  Thee, 

Great  Minstrel  of  the  Border! 


ID 


Graye  thoughts  ruled  wide  on  that  awect 
day. 

Their  dignity  inatiilHtig 
In  eentle  bosoms,  while  sere  leayes 

Were  on  the  bough,  or  falling; 
But  breezes  played,  and  sunshine  gleamed— 

The  forest  to  embolden; 
Reddened  the  fiery  hues,  and  shot 

Transparence  through  the  golden. 

For  busy  thoughts  the  Stream  flowed  on 

In  foamy  agitation; 
And  slept  m  many  a  crystal  pool 

For  quiet  contemplation:  ae 

Nopublic  and  no  priyate  care 

Tlie  freebom  nund  enthralling, 
We  made  a  day  of  happy  hours. 

Our  happy  days  reaimng. 

Brisk  Youth  appeared,  the  Mom  of  yootli. 

With  freaks  of  graceful  foUy,  — 
Life's  temperate  Noon,  her  sober  Eye, 

Her  Night  not  melancholy; 
Past,  present,  future,  all  appeared 

In  harmony  united,  so 

Like  guests  that  meet,  and  some  from  far, 

By  cordial  loye  inyited. 

And  if,  as  Yarrow,  through  the  woods 
And  down  the  meadow  ranging. 

Did  meet  us  with  unaltered  face. 
Though  we  were  changed  and  ehaog* 

ing; 
If,  then,  some  natural  shadows  spread 

Our  inward  prospect  oyer. 
The  soul's  deep  Talley  was  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  reooyer.  4» 

Eternal  blessings  on  the  Muse, 

And  her  diyine  employment! 
The  blameless  Muse,  who  trains  her  Sons 

For  hope  and  calm  enjoyment; 
Albeit  sickness,  lingering  yet, 

Has  o'er  their  pillow  brooded; 
And  Care  waylays  their  steps —a  Sprite 

Not  easily  eluded. 

For  thee,  O  Scott  I  compelled  to  change 

Green  Eildon-hill  and  Cheyiot  s» 

For  warm  Vesuyio's  yine-clad  slopes; 

And  leaye  thy  Tweed  and  Tiviot 
For  mild  Sorento's  breeiy  wayes; 

May  classic  Fancy,  linking 
With  natiye  Fancy  her  fresh  aid, 

Presenre  thy  heart  from  sinking ! 
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Oh  !  while  thej  minister  to  thee, 

Each  vying  with  the  other, 
May  Health  retnru  to  mellow  Age 

With  Strength,  heryetiturous  brother;  60 
And  Tiber,  aud  each  brook  and  rill 

Renowned  in  song  and  story, 
With  nuimagined  beaut v  shine. 

Nor  lose  one  ray  of  glory  1 

For  Thon,  npon  a  hundred  streams, 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow, 
Of  faithful  luve,  undaunted  truth, 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow; 
And  streama  unknown,  hills  yet  unseen, 

Wherever  they  invite  Thee,  70 

At  parent  Nature*8  grateful  call, 

With  ghidness  must  requite  Thee. 

A  gracions  welcome  shall  be  thine, 

Sneh  looks  of  love  and  honour 
As  thy  own  Yarrow  fi^ve  to  me 

When  first  I  gazea  upon  her; 
Beheld  what  I  had  feared  to  see, 

Unwilling  to  surrender 
Dreams  treasured  up  from  early  days. 

The  holy  and  the  tender.  80 

And  what,  for  this  frail  world,  were  all 

That  mortals  do  or  suffer, 
Did  no  responsive  harp,  no  pen, 

Memorial  tribute  offer  ? 
Yea,  what  were  mighty  Nature's  self  ? 

Her  features,  could  they  win  us, 
Unhelped  by  the  poetic  voice 

That  hourly  speaks  within  us  ? 

Nor  deem  that  localised  Romance 

PUys  false  with  our  affections;  90 

Uuaauctifies  our  tears  —  made  sport 

For  fanciful  dejections: 
Ah,  no  I  the  visions  of  the  past 

Sustain  the  heart  in  feeling 
Life  as  she  is  —  our  changeful  Life, 

With  friends  and  kindred  dealing. 

Bear  witness,  Te,  whose  thoughts  that  day 
In  Yarrow's  groves  were  centred ; 

Who  through  the  silent  portal  arch 
Of  mouldering  Newark  entered;  too 

And  clomb  the  winding  stair  that  once 
Too  timidly  was  mounted 


By  the  <«  last  Minstrel,"  (not  the  last !) 
Ere  he  his  Tale  recounted. 

Flow  on  for  ever.  Yarrow  Stream  I 

Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty. 
Well  pleased  that  future  Bards  should  chant 

For  simple  hearts  thy  beauty ; 
To  dream-light  dear  while  yet  unseen, 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine,  no 

Aud  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel, 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonshine  I 


THE  TROSACHS 
[PnbL  1836] 

There's  not  a  nook  within  this  solemn 

Pass, 
But  were  an  apt  confessional  for  One 
Taught  by  his  summer  spent,  his  autumn 

goue. 
That  Life  is  but  a  tale  of  morning  grass 
Withered  at  eve.  From  scenes  of  art  which 

chase 
That  thought  away,  turn,  and  with  watchful 

eyes 
Feed  it  'mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 
Rocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more  clear 

than  glass 
Untouched,  unbreathed  upon.  Thrice  happy 

quest, 
If  from  a  golden  perch  of  aspeti  snray 
(October's  workmanship  to  nvnl  IVf  ny) 
The  i>ensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 
That  moral  sweeten  by  a  heaven-taught 

lav, 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to  rest  f 


"IF  THIS   GREAT  WORLD  OF 
JOY  AND   PAIN" 

[Publ.  1835] 

If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  pain 

Revolve  in  one  sure  track; 
If  freedom,  set,  will  rise  again. 

And  virtue,  flown,  come  back; 
Woe  to  the  purblind  crew  who  fill 

The  heart  with  each  day's  care; 
Nor  gain,  from  past  or  future,  skill 

To  bear,  and  to  forbear  I 
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THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
MARINER 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS 

Fftcile  credo,  pliires  eaie  Natuna  InTiilbilM  qtiain 
vlaibilM  in  rerum  univenitafce.  Bed  horum  omnium  f»- 
mlliam  (^uls  nobis  enarrabit?  et  gradua  et  cofrnatiooea 
et  diacnmlna  et  aingulomm  munera?  Quid  agunt? 
quae  loca  habitant?  Hanun  rerum  notitiam  aemper 
ambiTit  ingenium  humanum,  nunquam  attiglt.  Juvat, 
interea,  non  difflteor,  quandoqoe  in  animo,  tanquam  in 
labult,  majoria  et  meiioria  mnndi  imaginem  oootem- 
plari :  ne  mena  aaauefacta  hodienue  vitn  miuatiia  ae 
contrahat  ulmia,  et  tota  mbaidat  in  pnaillaa  cogita- 
tionea.  Bed  veritati  interea  invlgilandnm  eat,  mo- 
duaque  aenn&idua,  ut  oerta  ab  inoertia.  diem  a  noctei 
diatuiguamoa.  —  T.  Bvumr,  Arehaol.  Phil.  p.  68. 


ARGUMENT 

How  a  Ship  hariiw  paaaed  the  Line  waa  driTon  by 
atorma  to  the  cold  Country  towarda  the  South  Pole; 
and  how  from  thence  ahe  made  her  course  to  the 
tropical  Latitude  of  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean;  and  of 
the  strange  thfnga  that  befell ;  and  in  what  manner  the 
Ancyent  Mariners  came  back  to  hia  own  Country. 
[1798.] 

PART   I 

An  ancient      It  IS  Ml  ancient  Mariner, 
meeteth  three  And  be  stoppeth  One  of  three. 
aS'fo  ?wJd.   "  By  thy,  long  girey  beard  and 
«/iu&th  ^^         glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  tboa  me? 


TheWed- 
dinft-Guest 
i%  apell*  bound 
hy  the  eve  of 
tne  old  M«- 
fnriiiK  in«B, 
•ii<i  con* 
■tn.ini*d  to 
hear  his  tale. 


The    Bridegroom's    doors 

opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is 

set: 
May 'at  hear  the  merry  din." 

H<*  holdflbim  with  his  skinny  hand, 
'There  was  a  ship,'*  quoth  he.  lo 
"  Hold  off !   unhand  me,  grey- 
beard loon  I " 
Eftsoons  lus  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering 

eye  — 
The  Weddin^^raest  stood  still, 
And  listens  like  a  three  years 

child  : 
The  Mjiriuer  hath  his  wiU. 


The  Wedding-Goett  sat  oo  a 

stone: 
He  cannot  choose  bat  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  aoeisBt 

man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner.       » 

**  The  ship  was  cheered,  the  hsi 

hour  cleared. 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirl£,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  lighthouse  top. 


Th«  Mariner 
telle  how  the 
■hip  Bailed 
eoathward 
with  affood 
wind  end 
fair  weather. 


The  Son  came  up  upon  the  left» 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he  \ 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  tlie 

««<  -««..«  right 

tfn  irKeeir«&  Went  down  into  the 

the  Line. 

Higher  and  higher  erery  dty. 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon  —  "  30 
The  Wedding-Gnest  here  best 

Ws  brenst. 
For  he  heard  the  load  bassoon. 

The  Wed.       The  bride  hath  paced  into  the 
Mariner  eoa-   Nodding  their'  heads  before  her 

tinueth  hia  ^ 

tale.  goes 

The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Goest  he  beat  bii 

breast, 
Tet  he  cannot  choose  but  hesr;  ^ 
And  thus  spake  on  that  aneieii^ 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner.       ^ 

"  And  now  the  Stcnnn-blast  ctne, 
and  he 
Theehip        Was  tynuinons  and  strong: 
Jb!™  tSiid  He  struck  with  his  overtaking 

the^.o«th  ^Hngsr 

And  chased  us  south  along. 

Pith  sloping  masts  and  dipping 
prow, 
'    As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
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Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his 

foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared 

^  blast,  *^ 

And  southward  aye  we  fled.     $o\ 

And  now  there  came  both  mist 
and  snow, 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cold: 

And  ice,  mastnhigh,  came  float- 
ing by, 

As  green  as  emerald. 

rh«^  of  I  And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy 
iMiai  °    I  clifts 

UuSi?*'*"  I>id  send  a  dismal  sheen: 
ffifML***"    Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts 

we  ken  — .  *  *s?^ 

The  ice  was  all  between.  ^      ( 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was 

there, 
The  ice  was  all  around  t^         60 
It  cracked    and    grSwIed,  and 

roared  and  howled, 
like  noises  in  a  swouud  1 

At  length  did  cross  an  Alba- 
tross, 

Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 

As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian 
soul, 

We  hailed  it  in  Grod's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder- 

fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  thro'  I 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung 
up  behind; 


[hth« 

MOV-fOg, 
Ud  VMM. 

eein4  vitk 
iratlorod 


AlMlIottlM 
AlbttNM 

pw»rth»  . 

USS^    The  Albatross  did  follow, 


7« 


wHicn,  ana  —  » 

KITm?!?*  ^^    every  day,    for    food   or 

tarned  aorth-  P^^7» 

f«ic  uMi  iJt  Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  I 

iagfet. 

In  mist  or  dood,  on  mast  or 
shroud. 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine; 

Whiles  all  the  nifht,  through 
fog-smoke  white, 

Glimmered  the  white  moon- 
shine." 


TlwaaelBnt 
Mariner  in- 
hospiteldy 
killeththc 
pioua  bird  of 

good  ODMIl. 


**  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner  I 
From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee 

thus  I  —  80 

Why  look'st  thou  so  ?  "  —  "  With 

my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross." 

PART  II 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right  * 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still 

blew  behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  I    90 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 
And  it  would  work  'em  woe: 
For  all  averred,  I  had  kiUed  the 

bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 
Ah  wretch  I  said  they,  the  bird 

to  slay. 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 

Batwhen^fh«  Noc  dim  uor  red,  like  Grod'sown 

head, 
The  glorious  Sun  uprist: 
Then  all  averred,  1  had  killed 

the  bird 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist 
'Twas    right,  said    they,  such 

birds  to  slay,  m 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist.    ^ 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white 

foam  flew. 
The  furrow  followed  free; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 


Hit  ahlp- 
matcaeiy 
oufeagainct 
the  ancient 
Mariner,  for 
kiUinctho 
Mrdof 
look. 


Igood 


f  Off  cleared 
off,  they 
jofltifylhe 
eame,  and 
thus  make 
themeelyee 
aeeomplieea 
IntheerinM. 


The  fair 
hreeze  eon- 
tinawt  the 
•hip  enters 
the  Facifle 
Ocean,  and 
■alU  north- 
ward, eren 
till  it  rcaehec 
the  Line. 
The  ihip 
hath  been 
■uddenlj  !)•• 
calmed. 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  suls 

dropt  down, 
'T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  I 
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All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  roast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 
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And  th«  AU 

twtroMbe- 

ginitobe 


A  Spirit  hid 
followed 
them  I  one  of 
the  invMble . 
InhftbiUntaoft^ 
thia  ptanet,  y 
neither  de- 
parted Mmto 
DOT  anKelsi 
eonceming 
whom  the 
learned  Jew, 
Jo«ephiii,and^ 
the  Platonic 
Conetantino- 
folttan. 
Michael 
PwUae,  nyij 
be  conenllcd. 
They  are  Voy 
minieroae, 
■ad  there  u 
BO  climate  or 
element  with- 
out one  or 
more. 

Theehlp- 
matee,  in  their 

aore  diatreee, 
would  fain 
throw  the 
whole  iruilt 
on  the  ancient 
Mariner:  in 
aign  whcrcnf 
they  hang  the 
dead  Ma-biid 
round  hia 
seek. 


The  ancient 
Mariner  be> 
holdeth  a 
■ifOi  in  the 
element  aCar 


Day  after  day,  daj  after  day, 
We  itnok,  nor  breath  nor  mo- 
tion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  every  where, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water,  every  where      ui 
Nor  any  drop  to  dxuik. 

very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ  I 
»ver  this  should  be  I 
Yea,  sth^y  things  did  crawl  with 

legs 
Upon  the  lilmiy  sea. 

^  About,  about,  Ip  reel  and  ^oiit 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oiU, 
Burnt    green,    and    blue,    and 
white.  ije 

And  some   in  dreams  assured 

were 
Of  the  Spirit  \hat  plagued  us 

so! 
Nine  fAthom  deep  he  had  fol- 
'  lowed  us      '     V  — 

Fp6m  the  land  of  mist  ^t^d  snow. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter 

drought,  ^ 
Was  withered  at  the  root; 
We  could   not  speak,  no  more 

than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah  I  well-Brday  t  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young  1  140 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  AIImU 

trose 
Abont  my  neck  was  hung. 

PART  III 

There    passed    a    weary    time. 

Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each 

eye. 
A  weary  time  !  a  weary  time  I 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 
When  looking  westward,  I  be- 
held 
A  something  in  the  sky. 


it  seemed  a  little'tpeck, 

it  seeiped  a  mist;    150 

moved,  and  took 


Atltii 
approach,  it 
ieemeth  him 
to  beaiMpi 
and  at  a  dear 
Tunaomhe 
freeth  hie 
epeeeh  from 
thebondaoC 
tUnt 


Aflaahof 

)or» 


A^tiertain 


A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  f 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared: 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-eprite, 
It    plunged    and    tacked   sad 

veered. 

With    throats    nnsCked,  with 

black  lips  fiiked, 
We  conld  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 
Through  utter  d^o^ght  all  damb  ' 

we  stood  1 
I  bit  mv  arm,  I  sucked  the  Uood, 
And  cned.  A  sail  t  a  sail  I      161 

• 

With    throats     unslaked,   with 

black  lips  baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  oaU: 
Grammy  I    they   for   joy   did 


their  breath 


ffnn. 
And  all  at   once 

drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  alL 


And  horror  ,  SceXsee  I  (I  CTied)  she  taeks  do 

follows.    For  \  _-^««  I 

can  it  be  a     *  \more  I 

JUJJSJ,^  HitherHo  work  n»^  vepi: 

withmitJSd  With 

8he  steadies  with  upright  keell 


It  ieemeth 
him  but  the 
akeletoa  of 
aehip. 


The  westeffi  wave  was  all  s- 
flame^.  17' 

The  day  was  weU-nigh  done  I 
^  Almost  upon  the  western  wavo 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun; 
When  that  stradf  e  shape  drors 

suddenly    / 
Betwixt  us  ana  t&e  Sun. 

r 
P 

And  strsi  ight  the  Sun  was  flecked 

with'bars, 
fHeaven'^'    Mother    send    ss 
\/         grace!) 

'  As  if  jthrough  a  dnngeon-gitte 
,    he  peered 
WUli  broad  and  burning  face. 

V 

Alas  I  (thought  I,  and  my  heart 

beat  loud)  >8i 

How  fast  she  nean  and  nears  t 
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Are  thoee  her  sails  that  glaiiee 
in  the  Suu, 
restless  gossameres  ? 


AnditoiilM  , 
are  •«en  u    i 

ftcf  of  the 
»v-tting  Son. 

1'he  hpcetr*- 
Wommnaiid 
her  d«ath> 
mate,  and  no 
ntheron 
bMrdthe 
•ktliitoii-dhipb 
Ijke  vcMcl, 
like  crew  I 


Are  those  her  ribs  through  which 

the  Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  gi-ate  ? 
And    is    that  Womau  all   her 

crew? 
Is  that  a  Death  ?  and  are  there 

two? 
Is  Death  that  Woman's  matf)  ? 


Uf«-lii.D«(h 
luiTt  diced  for 

tkt  thip'g 

trw.aaddkt 

(the  latter) 

viRMtli  the 

tadciit 

Mariner. 

MotwilkM 

vtthlnHM 

eoaitisftiM 

WQM. 
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gold: 
as  leprosy, 
Life-iu-Death 

's  blood  with 


The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
'  The  game  is  done  I  I  'ye  won  I 

I  've  won  I  * 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars 

rush  out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 
With  iar-heard  whisper,  o'er  the 

sea,  3oi 

Off  shot  the  spectre->bark. 


^tjMriii^   We  listened  and  looked  side* 

^ysup! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 
My  life-UAood  seemed  to  sip  1 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick 

theinif^ht, 
The  steerstnan's  face  by  his  lamp 

gleitoied  white; 
From  the  si^ils  the  dew  did  drip — 
Till  domb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The    hornet    Moon,  with    one 

brigh^  star  a  10 

Within  the  lather  tip. 


om  After 


One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged 

Moon,  , 
Too  quick  for  |^roan  nr  sigh. 
Each    turned  liis    face  with  a 

ghastly  pang, 
yind  cursed  me  ,with  his  eye. 


Hie  ■hip- 

mstcedrov 

downdMO. 


Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nur  eroan) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless 

lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 


BatLiftt.in<     Thc  souls  did  from  their  bodicu 

Death  M|rin|  /« 

her  worn  o«  uy ,  — 

mJiJ!?"*     They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe  I      aa  1 
And  every  soul,  it  passed  me 

Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow  I " 


TheWed- 
dinc-Gueet 

fc«reth  that  a 

O 

ing  lio  himi 


Bvtthe 
•acient  Ma- 
riner aaaur- 
«th  him  o< 
hia  bodily 
life,  and  pro* 
ceedeth  to 
relate  hie 
horrible  pen- 
mace. 


PART  IV 

**  1  fear  thee,  ancient  Maittner ! 
I  fear  thy  skinuy  hand  I 
Spirit  ie  taikA  And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and 

brown, 
As  is  i^e  ribbed  sea-sand.^ 

I  fear  t|iee  and  thy  glittering 

«y^ 

And     thy  \  skinny     hand,     so 

browmV — 
*'  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wed« 

ding-6ue$t  I  ajo 

This  body  dropt  n^t  down. 

\ 
Alone,  alone,  all,  nil  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  1 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  ^lany  men,  so  beautiful  I 
And  they^all  dead  did  lie  : 
And  a  thoihiand  thousand  slimy 

things'^ 
Lived  on;  wad  S9  did  I. 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  ey«»s  away  ;       24 
I  looked  upon  tiie  rotting  deck^ 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to 

pray; 
But  or  ever  a  pra3rer  had  gusht, 
A   wicked  whisper  came,  and 

made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

1  For  the  last  two  linen  of  this  stansa,  I  am  In- 
debted to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  was  on  a  delightful 
walk  from  Nether  Stowey  to  Dnlverton,  with  him  and 
his  Ulster,  in  the  antumn  of  1797,  that  this  pnem  was 
phumsd,  Mid  ia  put  oonpoaad.    [Mote  o<  B.  T.  C] 


Re  despieeth 
the  creatures 
of  the  oalmA 


And  enTieth 
that  ther 
ehould  liTe, 
and  no  many 
lie  dead.       • 
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I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them 
/  close. 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the 

sea  and  the  sky  250 

Lay  like  a  load  ou  my  weary 

eye. 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

Battti«eiitM/T^e    cold  sweat  melted   fr#m 
in'th*  eve  of       \      their  limbs, 
tb«<iMaiii«iu  }^^  ^t  nor  reek  did  they: 

The\look  with  which  they  looked 

\   on  me 
Had  aever  passed  away. 

An  ordhan's  curse  would  drag  to 

b^ll 
A  spirit  from  on  high; 
But  oh  !  iiiore  horrible  than  that 
Is  a  curse,  in  a  dead  man's  eye  t 
Seven  days,  sevem  nights,  I  saw 

thatVcurse,  a6f 

And  yet  I  cpuld  not  die. 

The  moying  ^oon  went  np  the 

sky, 
And  no  where  ^id  abide: 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
And  a  star  or  tv^o  besiae  — 

Her  beams  bemoctced  the  sultry 

main, 
Like  April  hoar-froit  spread; 
But    where    the    sliip's    huge 

shadow  lay. 
The  charmed  water  burnt  al- 

way 
/i  still  and  awful  red.  371 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship^ 
I  watched  the  water-snal^es: 
They  moved  in  tracks  of  shiiung 

white. 
And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish 

light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
1  watched  their  rich  attire: 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet 

black. 
They    coiled    and    swam;    and 

every  track  aSe 

Whs  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 


In  hte  lonclt* 
IMM  ind  flx- 
odncMhe 
ynrncth  Uh 
wards  th« 
loomcyiiiir 
Moon,  ana 
the  wUn  thai 
ctill  aojoum, 
yet  still  moT* 
on  ward  I  and 
erarv  wnera 
the  Blue  tkj 
belongs  to 
them,  and  Is 
their  appoint* 
•d  rest  and 
their  native 
eountrjr  and 
their  own  n»> 
tural  homes, 
which  thej 
enter  unan- 
nonnced,  as 
lords  that  an 
certainly  ex< 
pectedand 
yet  there  is  n 
silent  Jot  at 
their  wilTal. 

fiv  the  light 
of  the  Moon 
he  beholdeth 
Ood's  crea- 
tures of  the 
great  calm. 


Tlielrbcaaly    O     happy      living     thiugS !     DO 
hapiiineaa.  tuUgUO 

Their  beauty  might  declare: 
A  spring  of  love  gushed  from 

my  heart. 
And  I  blessed  them  unawsre: 
Sure  nfy  kind  saint  took  pity  oo 

me. 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 


Heblasaeth 
them  In  hia 
heart 


Theapdl 
begins  to 


/ 


The  selfsame  moment  I  oonld 

pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  auik 
Like  lead  into  the  sea«  tf^ 


PART  V 

Oh  sleep  !  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  1 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be 

g^veu  ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  fiam 

Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  sooL 


Bj  meeom    The  sillv  buckets  on  the  deck, 
M^«f  the^  That  had  so  long  remained, 
?toe^toiSl*'    t  dreamt  that  they  were  filled 

with  dew; 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained.  300 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  v6 

cold, 
My  gai^ents  all  were  dftnk; 
Sure    I    had   drunken  in  mj 

dr^uns. 
And  still  my  bodjr  drank. 

« 
I  moved,  a^  d^iM  not  feel  mj 

limhs: 
I  was  80  light  —  almost 
I  thought  that  I   had  died  is 

sleep, 
^d  was  a  blessed  ghost  ^ 


freshed  with 
xain. 


eaicth     And    soon    I   heard  a  roaring 

*iSV^  wind: 

"  '"'*i8U^t  did  not  come  anear;  s^ 

^1 


Be  heaicth 
sounds  I 
seeth 
Bights  and 

taTh'Ssky"*'^But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the 

and  the  el*>  .. 

ment.  sails. 

That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 


•v\ 


The  upper  air  burst  into  life; 
And  a  hundred  fire-^ags  sbeen; 
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To  and  fro  jthey  were  h^ 

about; 
And  to  and  f^o,  and  in  add  out. 
The  wan  stafs  danced  mtween. 

And  the  coping  wind  did  roar 
J  niore,']oud,   / 

V  And    the    ^ils    ^d   sigh    like 

And  the  rain  pq^ired  down  from 
one  ))laoK  cloud;  320 

The  Moon  nv^  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  l^lack  cloud  was  deft, 
/  and  still 

V  The  Moon  was  at  its  side: 
Like   wate^    shot  from    some 

high  crag. 
The  lightnmg  fell  with  never  a 

A  river  steeb  and  wide. 

nt  bediw  fi  The  loud  wind  never  reached  the 


•flhCfthipa    i  I  . 

eiev  arc  in-    I  SOip, 


2?Slp"*     Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on! 
— ««      Beneath  the  lightning  and  the 

Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan.  330 


f 


.  They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they 
^  all  uprose, 

Kor  spake,  nor  moyed  their  eyes; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a 

dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men 
rise. 


.    The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship 
\l  moved  ou; 

Tet  never  a  breeze  up  blew; 
The  mtiriners  all  'gan  work  the 

Where  thev  were  wont  to  do; 
They  rabed  their  limbs  like  life- 
less tools  — 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew.        340 

0  The  bqdy  of  my  brother's  son 
\    /  Stood  by^e,  knee  to  knee: 
The  body^fiid  I  pulled  at  one 

rope,  s 
But  he^^aid  noaght  to  nie." 

5«»8n»y  \  *«I  fear  thee,  ancient  Marinerl " 
th«  M,  Mr   *'  Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 


hj  damons  of 
earth  or  mid- 
dle sir,  bat  bj 
a  blcsMd 
troop  of  ftD- 
gelie  tpirits, 
■ent  down  by 
thelnvoea- 
tion  of  the 
guardian .     ^ 
Saint       I  Y 


*T  was  not  \those  souls  tliat  fled 

in  p^iu, 
Which  to  thpr  corses  came  ngain, 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest: 

For  when  it  dawned  —  they 
dropped  their  arms,     350 

And  clustered  round  tlie  mast; 

Sweet  sopuds  rose  slowly 
through  their  mouths. 

And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

C  Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet 
■  ^^         souid, 
/  ^  Then  darted  to  the  Sun; 

Slowly  th^  sounds  came  back 

aga«). 
Now  mixea,  now  one  by  one. 


/C 


Sometimes  a-diopping  f rom  the 

sky. 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  smg; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that 

are;  -360 

How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea 

and  air 
With  their  iweet  jdrgoning! 


And  now  'twas  like  all  instru- 
/  y  nient#. 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute; 
And  now  it  is  an  an^eVs  song, 
That    makes  the    Heavens  bo- 
mute. 

V 

It  ceased :    yet  still  the  sails 
y,^/  made^n 

^    A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  n^onth  of  June,   370 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all 

night    •. 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

f  ^     Till  noon  we  qpietly  sailed  on, 
/     Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the 

ship, 
MoTcd  onwarcl  from  beneath. 


The  lone- ^i>  Under   the   keel    nine  fathom 

iome  Spirit^  Aat^rx 

from  the  Oeep, 

I12Ii2L?«l*»k-  From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

eamee  on  tne    __,  •.««i  v.i  i 

^ipu  far  aa    The  spuit  slid:  and  it  was  he 
obediraoeto    That  made  the  ship  to  go.      980 
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th*Baff»Ue 

troopTbutatill 

rcquirsth 


TlicPolM 

SpiHt'i  fel. 
low-dMinont, 
the  invisible 
inhabitaata 
of  the  ele- 
ment, take 
part  lb  hie 
vronc;  and 
two  ox  them 
relate,  one  to 
the  other, 
that  penanee 
long  and 
heavy  for  the 
ancient  Ma> 
riner  hath 
been  accorded 
to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who 
retumeth 
■oalliWMrd. 


The  sails  at  noon  left  off  tbeir 

tune,? 
And  the  shi^  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  r^ht  up  above  the 

mast, ' 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean : 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion  — 
Backwards  ind  forwards  half 

her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pnwing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  slidden  bound:  390 
It    flung    the    blood    into    my 

head,    \ 
And  I  fell  doi^n  in  a  swound. 

I 

How  long  in  tHat  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 
I  heard   and  'in   my  soul  dis- 
cerned . 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

'Is  it  he  ? '  quoth  one,  *  Is  this 

the  mam  ? 
fiy  him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cru^l  bow  he  laid  full 

low      ^ 
The  harmless  Albatross. 


400 


The  spirit  wllo  bidetfa  by  him- 
self 

In  the  land  oi  mist  and  snow. 

He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the 
man 

Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.' 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 
As  Roft  as  h<vney-dew: 
Quoth  he,  *The  man  hath  pen- 
ance done, 
And  penance  more  will  do.' 


r: 


PART  VI 

FIRST  VOICE 

*  But  tell  me\  tell  me  t  speak 
Rg^ln,  410 

Thy  soft  response  renewing — 

What  makeii  that  ship  drive  on 
BO  fast? 

What  is  the  ocean  doing  ? ' 


The  Mariner 
hath  been 
eait  into  a 
tranee;  for 
the  anfelic 
power 
eauaeth  the 
▼esMi  to 
drive  north* 
ward  faster 
than  humaa 
life  conld 
•Ddnxe. 


The  ml  per* 
Bataral  mo- 
tion it  re- 
tardedi  the 
Manner 
Bwakee.  and 
hi*  penance 
begiBi  anew. 


The  enme  b 
flnaltv  ex- 
piated. 


SECON)>  VOICE 

<  Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast; 
Uis  great  bfij^ht  eye  most  si- 
lently i  t 
Up  to  the  Mdoa  is  oast — 

If  he  may  kn^w  whieh  way  to  go; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or 

gfrim. 
See,    brothel^    pee!    how   gra- 

oiouflly  4» 

She  looketh  4own  on  him.' 

FIR5T  VOICE 

*  But  why  drives  ou  that  sh^i  so 
fast,  ^ 

Without  or  wate  or  wind  ? ' 


SECOND  VOICE 

'  The  air  is  cMt  away  before^ 
And,  closes  fh>m  behind. 


I 


high, 


Fly,  brother,  fly  1  more 

more  high  I 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  : 
For  slow  aHid  slow  tliat  ship  will 

When  the  Mariner's  trance  is 
abated.' 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 
As  in  a  gentle  wither  :  43< 
'Twas  night,  calm  night,  tli« 

Moon  was  high, 
The  dead  luea  stood  together. 

All  stood  tcigHJier  oil  the  deck, 
For  a  chameV-dungeoQ  fitter : 
All  fixed  on  me  their  slony  eyes. 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  th^  curse,  with  whieh 

they  ci«*d. 
Had  never  passed  away : 
I  conld  not  ((raw  my  eyes  from 

theirs,'  4^0 

Kor  turn  theW)  up  to  pray. 

And  now  thiB  spell  was  snspt : 

once  ilore 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 
And  looked  far  forth,  vet  little 

saw   ■  \ 
Of  what  hnd  else  been  seen-* 
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Like  one  that  on/ii  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  f^ar  and  dread. 
And  haying  oipoe  turned  round 

walks  oil, 
And  turns  no  jlnore  his  head  ; 
Because  he  Uiiows  a  frightful 

fiend    I  450 

Doth  close  bepind  Jiiii  tread. 

But  soon  thjj^P^eathed  a  wind 

on  me, 
Nor  sound  noi  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  n^t  upon  the  sea, 
lu  ripple  or  in.  shade. 

It  raised  mj  hair,  it  fanned  mj 

cheek    1 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring  — 
It  mingled  stiaugely  with  m¥J 

fears,    j  — ^ 

Yet  it  felt  lik^  welcoming^     1 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship,  460 . 
Tet  she  sailed  softly  too : 
Sweetly,     sweetly     blew     the 

breeze  — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

AadiiMia.    Oh  I^reamof  joy!  is  this  indeed 

Shdiiu  k?  The  Ujchthonse  top  I  see  ? 

jjttT. eoo».    jg  t|,i5  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kirk  ?' 

Is  this  mine  own  oountree  ? 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour-bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray  — 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  !  470 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbouT'bay  was  clear  as 

glass, 
80  smoothly  it  was  strewn  I 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight 

lfty» 
And  the  shadow  of  the  Moon. 


c 


The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk 

no  less. 
That  stands  a))oye  the  rook  : 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silent- 

ness 
The  steady  weathercock.    "^^ 

And  the  bar  was  white  with  si- 
lent light  480 
Till  riaing  from  the  same. 


lita  leave 
the  dead 
bodice, 


And  appear 
to  their  own 
focmiot 
light 


Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows 

were, 
In  erimaon  colours  came. 

A  little  distauce  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
I    turned    my  eyes    upon    the 

deck  — 
Ob,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  I 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and 

flat. 
And  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  cTery  corse  there  stood.    49t 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved 

his  hand  : 
[t  was  a  heavenly  sight  I 

stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Eaolratie  a  lovely  light; 
This  ser2tph4^nd.  each  waved 

his  hand^f 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice;  but  oht  the  silence 

sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of 
oars,  s^ 

I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer; 

My  head  was  turned  perforce 
away. 

And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast: 
Dear  Ix>rd  in  Heaven  1  it  was  a 

joy 

The  dead  men  oould  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third  —  I    heard    his 

voice: 
It  is  the  Hermit  good  f 
He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 
Thflt  he  makes  in  the  wood.    511 
He  '11  shrieve  my  soul,  he  'II  wash 

away 
The  Albatross's  blood. 


PARt  VII 
The  Hwmit  I  This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that 

Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
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How  londlj  his  sweet  voioe  he 

rean! 
He  lores  to  talk  with  marineies 
That  oome  from  a  far  conntree. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon,  and 

ere: — 
He  hath  a  bnshion  plamp :      jao 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stnmp. 

The  skiif-loat  neared:  I  heard 

them  talk, 
'  Whjr,  this  is  strange,  I  trow  t 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many 

and  fair, 
That  signal  made  bat  now?* 

Appnmiunh  'Stranee,  by  my  £aathl*  the 
SSajS**^  llennitsai^- 

*And    they  answered   not  our 

che#rl 
The  planki  look  warped!  and 

see  those  sails. 
How  thin  tbey  are  and  sere !  s3o 
I  noTer  sai^  anght  like  to  them. 
Unless  per0hanee  it  were 

Brown  skefetons  of  leaves  that 

My  forest-brook  along; 

When  the  itry-tod  is  heavy  with 

snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoopa  to  the 

wolf  below. 
That  eats  the  she-wolFs  yoong.* 

'Dear  Lord  t  it  hath  a  fiendish 

look-^ 
(The  Pilot  made  reply) 
I    am    a-feared' — 'Posh    on, 

push  on  ! '  540 

Sud  the  Hermit  eheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the 

ship* 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Th*«htp  Uriil^r  the  water  it  rambled  on, 
■**'*^^        Still  louder  and  more  dread: 

It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the 
bay; 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 


is 
mrmA  is  tli« 


Stnnned  by  that  loud  and  dread* 
fnl  sound,  jj* 

Which  sky  and  beeaa  smote, 

like  one  that  bath  been  seres 
days  drowned 

My  body  lay  afi()at; 

Bat  swift  as  dreams,  myielf  I 
^^^      fonnd 

ylbinthe  PUoi's  boat 

Upon  tR  whirl,  *where  sank  tbs 

ship. 
The  boat  span  rsmid  and  roond; 
And  all  wasstiIl,kaTe  that  the  hiU 
Was  telling  of  the  soond. 

« 
I  moved    my  tps — the  Fflot 

shrieked  s^ 

And  fell  down  ill  a  fit; 
The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes. 
And  prayed  where  he  did  fit. 

I  took  the  oars:  Ithe  Pilofsboy, 
Who  now  doth  cHisy  go^ 
Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  sQ 

the  while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 
'Ha!  hat 'quoth  he, 'fall  plain 

ji  800, 
The  Devil  known  how  to  row/ 

And  now,  all  in  mf  own  oountresk 
I  stood  on  the  fiitn  land !       s7i 
The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from 
the  boat,  :  «^ 

And  searoely  he  tkrald  standM 

Th«iiicte»    *0  shrieve  me,  shrioTS  me, boly 
2j*jj[y»j«-  man  f ' 

•th  the  Ho^    The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow. 
?tnf.idS7  'Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  'I  bid 

iiSfiStoott     ..^       ^®®  aay-— 

um.  Whatmannerof  man  art  thou? 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  miss 

was  wrenohed 
With  a  wofnl  agony, 
Whioh  foroed  *me  to  begin  my 
tale;  5^ 

•  And  then  it  left  me  free. 

And  CTOT  ftBd 

oSthbftrSra  ^ince  then,  at  an  uncertain  boor, 
Hfe  ■"  •ejjv  That  agony  returns: 
hhnto trarei   And  tiQ  my  ghsstly  tale  is  told, 
fromi.»ii»    This  heart  within  me  bums. 
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I  puiy  like  nighty  from  land  to 

land; 
I  hare  strauge  power  of  speech; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  most  hear 


me: 


To  him  my  tale  I  teach.  590 


[^ 


laallthtafli 


What  load  nproar  bursts  from 

^        that  door ! 
Th)ft  wedding-guests  are  there: 
Bat\.in  the    garden-bower  the 

bride 
And  ftnde-maids  singing  are: 
And  hVk  the  little  vesper  bell, 
Which  Inddeth  me  to  prayer ! 

O    WedfhiiffjGnest  I    this   soul 

hatkbeen 
Alone  on  a  Vide  wide  sea: 
80  lonely 't  was,  that  Grod  himself 
Scarce  seemecL  there  to  be.     600 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage- 
feast,       ^ 
*Tis  sweeter  far  M  me, 
To  walk  together  t^the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  compknyl  — 

To  walk  together  to  tb«  kirk^ 
And  all  t<Mrether  pray,    \ 
While  each  to  his  gieat  uther 

bends. 
Old  men,  and  babes,  and  lo^g 

friends 
And  yonths  and  maidens  gay  T 

Farewell,  farewell!  bat  this  I 
tell  610 

To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  lOveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who   loyeth 

best 
All  things  both  great  and  small: 
For  the  dear  God  who  loyeth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.'* 

The  Manner,  whoR^ye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  witii  age  is  hdar. 
Is  gone:  and  ^w  the  Wedding- 

GiiesV  teo 

T^imed  from, the  bridegroom's 

door. 


i^a. 


He  went  like  one  that  hath  been 

stunned. 
And  is  ol  sense  forlorn: 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 
Qe  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


LOVp 

[Publ.  1798] 

All  thoughts,  all  jpassions,  all  deligfatSy 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o*er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay. 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene. 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve! 

She  leant  against  the  arm^  man. 
The  statue  of  the  arm^  knight; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay. 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope !   my  joy  I   my  Genevieve  t 
She  loves  me  best  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story  — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blnsh. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  graee; 
For  well  she  knew  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  jMned:  aim  aht 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love, 
Interpreted  my  own. 
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She  listened  with  a  flitting  hluMh, 

With  duwiicast  eyes,  and  modest 

And  tfhe  forgave  me  that  I  gazed 

Too  foi^y  on  her  face! 


Bat  when  I  told  the  cmel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain- woods. 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometiiues  from  the  darksome  shade, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunuy  glade,  — 

There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright;  50 

And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Pieud, 
This  miserable  Knight  1 

And  that  unknowing  what  he  did, 
HIb  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And    saved    from    outrage    worse    tiian 
death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasped  his  knees; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain  — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  hrain;         60 

And  that  she  nnrsed  him  in  a  cave; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay;  — 

His  dying  words  —  but  when  1  reached 
That  t«*naerejit  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  fanltering  voice  and  pansing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity. 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  gitileles-*  Genevieve;        70 
The  music  and  the  dolefnl  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 
An  nndistinguishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  suhdned. 
Subdued  and  cherished  long! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 

She  blushed  with  lo%'e  and  virgin-shame; 

And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name.  So 


Her  bosom  heaved — she  stepped  aside. 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepped  — 
Tlien  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  armsy 
Shs  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

'T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
Ai«d  partly  't  was  a  bashfnl  art. 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  thau  see» 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 


THE   NIGHTINGALE 

A  CONVERSATION  POEM,  WRITTEN  DC 
APRIL   1798 

No  clond,  no  reliome  of  the  sunken  day 
Ditftingaishes  the  nest,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  Bulleii  light,  no  ohscure  trembling  hues. 
Come,  we  will  rest  ou  this  old  mossy  hridg*'. 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath, 
But  hnar  no  murmuring:  it  flows  silently, 
OVr  its  Koft  bed  of  vemlure.  All  is  still, 
A  biiliny  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim. 
Yet  let  ns  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall 

find  ic 

A  piea»itre  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 
Ai  d  hark  1  the  Nightingale  begins  its*  song^ 
'*  Mof!t  musical,  most  melancholy  "  bird  ! 
A  melancholy  bird  ?  Oh  idle  thought ! 
In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancnoly. 
But  some  night- wandering  man  whose  hean 

was  pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  hIow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 
(And  so,  poor  wretch  !  fill'd  all  things  with 

himself, 
A  nd  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  liis  owu  sorrow)  he,  and  such  as  he,  ai 
V'lTut  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain: 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit; 
Poet  who  hath  lieen  building  np  the  rirnne 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretched  his 

limbs 
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fieside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dell, 
By  sun  or  tuoou-light,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  bis  song 
And  of  his  fame  forgetful  I  so  his  fame   30 
Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing  I  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  Nature  1  But 't  will  not  be  so; 
And  youths  and  maidens  moat  poetical, 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the 

spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still 
Full  of  meek  sympathy  must  heave  their 

sighs 
0*er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  Friend,  and  thou,  our  Sister  I  we  have 
learnt  40 

A  different  lore:  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  joyauce  I  'T  is  the  merry  Nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburtheu  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music  I 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge,     50 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and 

grass, 
ThiD  grass  and  king-cnps  grow  within  the 

paths. 
Rut  never  elsewhere  in  one  pLice  I  knew 
So  manv  nightingales;  and  far  and  near, 
In  woo^  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove, 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  songs. 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagiiigs, 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug,  60 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than 

all  — 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  an  harmony, 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might 

almost 
Forget  it  was    not    day  I    On  moonlight 

bnshes. 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half-disclosed. 
Too  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the 

Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both 
blight  and  fuU, 


Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the 

shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

A  most  gentle  Maid, 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home       70 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve 
( lOven  like  a  Lady  vowed  and  dedicate 
To  something  more   than   Nature  in  the 

grove) 
Glides  through  the  pathways;  she  knows  all 

their  notes, 
That  gentle  Maid  I  and  oft,  a  moment's 

space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a 

cloud. 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence;  till  the  moou 
Emerging,  hath  awakened  eailh  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  t  hose  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy,  80 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A    hundred    airy   harps!     Ajud    she  hath 

watched 
Many  a  nightingale  perch  giddily 
On   bldssomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the 

breeze. 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

Farewell,  O  Warbl<»r!  till  to-morrow  eve, 
And  yon,  my  friends  I  farewell,  a  short 

fare  Weill 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  i^leasantlv, 
And  now  for  onr  dear  homes.  —  That  strain 

again  I  90 

Full  fain  it  would  delay  m*!  My  dear  babe. 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound, 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp, 
Ilow  h(*  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear. 
His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  np, 
And  bid  us  listen  I  And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make    him    Nature's  play-mate.     He 

knows  well 
The  evening-star;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
In  most  distressful  mood  (some  inward  pain 
Had  mHde  up  that  strange  thing,  ui  infant's 

dream),  100 

I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot. 
And  he  beheld  the  moon,  and,  hushed  at 

once, 
Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently. 
While  bis  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  un 

dropped  teiars, 
Did    glitter    in    the    yellow   moon-beanv 

WeUI  — 
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It  is  a  father's  tale:  Bat  if  that  Heayen 

Should  give  me  life,  his  childhood  shall 
grow  up 

Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the 
night 

He  may  associate  joy.  —  Once  more,  fare- 
well, 

Sweet  Nightinpalel  once  more,  my  friends! 
farewelL  no 


CHRISTABEL 

PART  THE  FIRST 
[Written  1797 ;  puhl.  1816] 

Tm  the  middle  of  niglit  by  the  castle  duck. 
And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crowing 
cock; 

Tu  —  wliitl Tu  —  whool 

And  hark,  afi;aint  the  crowing  cock, 
How  drowsUy  it  crew! 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch; 
From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
She  maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 
Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the 
hour;  lo 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 
Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over  loud; 
Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 
The  nifi^ht  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 
The  thm  gray  cloud  is  spresd  on  high, 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full; 
And  yet  Fhe  looks  both  small  nnd  dull. 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  g^y :  ao 

'T  IB  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 

Sh«i  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that 's  far  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke,  31 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  anH  low, 
And  nought  was  green  upon  the  oak 


But  moss  and  rarest  mistletoe: 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree. 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly, 
The  lovely  Udy,  Christabel! 
It  moaned  as  near,  as  near  can  be, 
But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell.  — 
On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 
Of    the    huge,    broad-breasted,   old 
tree. 


otk 


The  night  is  chill;  the  forest  bare; 
Is  it  tl^  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek  — 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can,       50 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hang^g  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the 
sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white. 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone:     (b 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  bare; 
Her  blue-veined  feet  unsandalled  were, 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  't  was  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she  — 
Beautiful  exceedingly! 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now! 

(Said  Christabel,)  And  who  art  thou  ?     70 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet, 
And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet:  — 
Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 
I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness: 
Stretch    forth    thy    hand,    and   have  no 

fear! 
Said  Christabel,  How  earnest  thou  l^'^^  . 
And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  aiw 

sweet. 
Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet:  -^ 
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My  aire  is  of  a  noble  line, 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine:  80 

Five  warriois  seized  me  yestermorn, 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn  : 

They  choked    my  cries  with   force    and 

fright, 
And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 
The  |Mdfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 
And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 
They  spurred    amain,   their  steeds   were 

white: 
And  once  we  crossed  the  shade  of  night. 
As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  uie, 
I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be;       90 
Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 
(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 
Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 
Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 
A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 
Some  muttered  words  his  comrades  spoke: 
He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak ; 
He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste; 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell  — 
I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past,     100 
Sounds  as  of  a  castle  bell. 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  (thus  ended  she), 
And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Tlien  Chrtstabel  stretched  forth  her  hand. 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine: 

0  well,  bright  dame  t  may  you  command 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free     iio 

Home  to  yova  noble  father's  hall. 

She  rose  :  and  forth  with  step^  they  passed 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast. 

Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest, 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel : 

All  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health, 

And  may  not  well  awakened  be, 

But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth,  mo 

And  I  beseech  yonr  courtesy, 

This  night,  to  share  yonr  couch  with  me. 

They  crossed  the  moat,  and  Christabel 
Took  the  key  that  fitted  well  ; 
A  little  door  she  opened  straight, 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate, 
The  gafe  that  was  ironed  within  and  with- 
out. 


Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  marched 

out. 
The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 
And  Christabel  with  might  and  main      130 
Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 
Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate: 
Then  the  lady  rose  again. 
And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  f **om  fear. 

They  crossed  the  court :  right  glad  they 
were. 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side, 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine  139 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  dis- 
tress ! 

Alas,  alas  1  said  Geraldine, 

I  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  crossed  the  court:  right  glad  they 
were. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake, 
Yet  she  an  ang^  moan  did  make  t 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch? 
Never  till  now  she  uttered  yell  190 

Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch  : 
For  what  cau  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 

They  passed  the  hall,  that  echoes  still. 

Pass  as  lightly  as  yon  will ! 

The   brands   were   flat,  the   brands  were 

dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying  ; 
But  when  the  lady  passed,  there  came 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame  ; 
And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye,  160 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  tber^^by, 
Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline 

tall. 
Which  bung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the 

wall. 
O  softly  tread,  said  Christabel, 
My  father  seldom  sleepeth  well 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare, 

And  jealous  of  the  listening  air 

They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair, 

Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom. 

And  now  they  pass  the  Baron's  room,      170 

As  still  as  death,  with  stifled  breath  ' 
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And  now  YiATe  reached  her  chamber  door  ; 
And  now  doth  Geraldiiie  press  down 
The  msbes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air^ 

And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 

But  they  without  its  light  can  see 

The  chamber  oarred  so  curiously, 

Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 

All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain,  x8o 

For  a  lady's  chamber  meet : 

The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 

Is  fastened  to  an  angel's  feet. 

The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim ; 

But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 

She    trimmed    the    lamp,    and    made    it 

bright, 
And  left  it  swinging  to  nnd  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight, 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine,  i^ 

1  pray  yon,  drink  this  cordial  wine  f 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers  ; 
My  molher  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 

And  will  yonr  mother  pity  me. 

Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ? 

Christabel  answered  —  Woe  is  me  t 

She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  born. 

I  have  heard  the  grey-haired  friar  tell 

How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say, 

That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell         ao 

Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear!  that  thou  wert  herel 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were  I 

But  soon  with  altered  voice,  said  she  — • 
**  Off,  wandering  motherl     Peak  and  pine  I 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee." 
AlasI  what  ails  poor  Gei-aldine  ? 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  e8})y  ? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she,      aio 
*'  Off,  woman,  off  I  this  hour  is  mine  — 
Thouj^h  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be. 
Off,  woman,  off  I  't  is  given  to  me." 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side. 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue  — 
Alas!  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride  — 
Dear  lady!  it  hath  wildered  yonl 
The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow, 
And  faintly  said,  **  'tis  over  now  I " 


Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank:   » 
Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright, 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sa^ 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright: 
She  was  most  beautiful  tf>  see, 
Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countr<^. 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake  — 

^  All  they  who  live  in  the  upper  sky, 

Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 

And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  saks 

And  for  the  good  which  me  befel,  qt 

Kveu  I  in  my  degree  will  try. 

Fair  maiden,  to  requite  you  welL 

But  now  unrobe  yourself;  for  I 

Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie.*^ 

Qnoth  Christabel,  So  let  it  be! 
And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  w(  al  and  woe 
So  many  thoughts  moved  tn  and  fro,      ii* 
That  vain  it  were  her  lids  tn  ehiee; 
So  half-way  from  the  bed  she  rose, 
And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  lady  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bowed, 
And  slowly  rolled  her  eyes  around; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud, 
Like  one  that  shuddered,  ^fae  unbound 
llie  cincture  from  l)eneath  her  breast: 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest,  ijc 

Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold  I  her  bosom  and  half  her  side  — 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  I 
O  slueld  her!  shield  sweet  Christabel  I 

Yet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs; 
Ah  I  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers  I 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  half-way 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay. 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay; 
Then  suddenly,  as  one  defied,  ite 

Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride, 
And  lay  down  by  the  Maiden  s  side!  — 
And  m  her  arms  the  maid  she  took, 

Ah  wel-a-dav! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say : 
''In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh 

a  spell. 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utteranee,  Christsbell 
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Thoa  knuwe.Ht  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to- 

luorrow, 
This  mark  of  mjr  shame,  this  seal  of  niy 
sorrow ;  a?® 

But  vainly  thou  warrest, 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 

Tliat  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  beard'st  ti  low  uioauiug. 
And  fband'st  a  bright  lady,  surpaasiugly 

fair; 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love 

and  in  charity. 
To  shield  li^r  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp 


M 
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THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  THE  FIRST 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 

The  lady  Christahel,  when  she  aSo 

Was  prajinfi^  at  the  old  oak  tree; 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight, 

To  makehor  gentle  vows; 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breisb; 
Her  f  lee  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale  — 
Her  face,  oh  oall  it  fair  not  p  lie,  189 

And  both  blue  eyes  more  briglit  than 

elear, 
Eaeh  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  mel) 

Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 

Fearfully  dreaming,  yet,  I  wis, 

l>reiming  that  alone,  which  is  — 

0  sorrow  and  shame!    Can  this  he  she. 

The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  o:ik  tree  ? 

And  lot  the  worker  of  these  l^irms, 

That  hold 4  the  maida  1  in  her  arms^ 

Seems  to  slumber  ntill  and  mild,  300 

As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  liath  risen, 
0  Geraldine!  since  arras  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  l^idy's  prison. 
0  (reralline  1  one  hour  was  thine  — 
Thoa  'flt  had  thy  will  I     By  taim  and  rill. 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still, 
fiat  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu  —  whoo  I  tn  — - 

whiof 
Tn^whoo!  tn — whoo  I  from  wood  and 

fellt 


And  see  I  tlie  lady  Christabei  311 

Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance; 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  eouutenanoe 
Grows  sad  and  soft;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close    o'er    her    eyes;    and    tears    ohe 

sheds  — 
Large  team  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light  I 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep. 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess,  yn 

Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  alaep. 
And,  it'  she  move  unquiet ly, 
Perchance,  't  is  but  the  blood  so  free 
Comes  baek  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet. 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit 't  were, 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
But  this  siie  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  oall :       330 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all  1 


PART  THE  SECOND 

[Written  1800] 

Each  matin  bell,  the  Baron  saith. 
Knells  us  baok  to  a  world  of  Heath. 
Thess  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said. 
When  he  rose  and  found  Iiih  lady  dead : 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say 
Many  a  mom  to  bis  dying  day  ! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began 
That  »till  at  dawn  the  sacristan, 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell,  3^ 

Five  and  forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  rach  stroke  -—  a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  nan  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Siith  Braoy  the  bard,  So  let  it  knell  I 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  ns  slowly  as  he  can  I 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween, 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Lnngdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair,        351 
And  Dungeon-ghyll  bo  f<iully  rent, 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons*  ghosts  am  pent, 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'other, 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offended, 
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Just  as  their  one  I  twol  three!  is  ended, 
The  devil  moeks  the  doleful  tale 
lYith  a  merry  peal  from  Borruwdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  eloud  ybo 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud; 
And  Greraldiue  shakes  off  her  dread. 
And  rises  Ughtly  from  the  bed; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white, 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell 
Awakens  the  lady  Christabel. 
''Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel? 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  well." 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied  370 

The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side  <— 

O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 

Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree  I 

Nay,  fairer  yetl  and  yet  more  fair! 

For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 

Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep! 

And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air. 

Such  gentle  tbaukfuluesH  declare, 

That  (so  it  seemed)  her  girded  vests       379 

Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 

'^  Sure  1  have  sinned  I  **  said  Christabel, 

**  Now  heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well  I " 

And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet. 

Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 

With  such  perplexity  of  mind 

As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  arrayed 

Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  prayed 

That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  g^an. 

Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown,        390 

She  forthwith  led  fnir  Gerald ine 

To  meet  her  sire.  Sir  Leotine. 

The  lovply  maid  and  the  ladv  tall 

Are  padng  both  into  the  hall, 

And  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom. 

Enter  the  Baron's  presence-room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  he  prett 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast, 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  lady  Geraldine  espies,  400 

And  gave  snch  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale, 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  name. 
Why  waxed  Sir  Leoline  so  palf>. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  agnin. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vauz  of  Tryermaine  ? 


Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  vouth; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  trnth; 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above;      4a 

And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain; 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

And  thus  it  ehanced,  as  I  divine^ 

With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 

Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 

They  parted  —  ne'er  to  meet  again  I 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paiuing  —  4» 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neitiier  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  whoUy  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  wbich  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 
Stood  gazing  on  the  dambel's  face: 
And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Trjermains 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again.  4i» 

0  then  the  Baron  forgot  his  age, 

His  noble  heart  swelled  high  with  rage; 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide. 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry, 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wronged  tkedsBM 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy  1 

**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same. 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek  ^fi 

My  tourney  court  —  that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men  I " 
He  spake:  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls ! 
For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seiied;  and  he 

kenned 
Li  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  hii 
friend! 


And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  faoe. 

And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 

Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  the  embraee, 

Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look.  4S» 

Which  when  she  viewed,  a  vision  fell 

Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 

The  vision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain  I 

She  shrunk  and  shuddered,   and  saw 

again  — 
(Ah,  woe  i«  me  !     Was  it  for  thee, 
Thou  gentle  maid  !  such  sights  tu  see  ?) 
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Again  she  saw  that  hoeom  old, 
.^ain  she  felt  tliat  bosom  cold. 
And  drew  in  her  breath  with   a  hissing 
sound:  459 

Whereat  the  Knight  turned  wildly  round. 
And  nothing  saw»  but  his  own  sweet  maid 
With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  prayed. 
The  toneh,  the  sight,  had  passed  awajy 
And  in  its  stead  that  yision  blest, 
Which  comforted  her  after-rest, 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay, 
Had  pat  a  rapture  in  her  breast, 
Aud  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light  I 

With  new  surprise, 
**  What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ?  '*     470 
The  Baron  said  —  His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  *'  AU  will  yet  be  well  1 " 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Anght  else:  so  mighty  was  the  spelL 
Yet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 
Had  deemed  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended. 
As  if  she  feared  she  had  offeuded 
Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid  I 
And  with  such  lowly  toues  she  prayed    480 
She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  her  father's  mansion. 

"  Nay  I 
Nay,  by  ray  soul  1 "  said  Leoline. 
**  Ho  I  Braoy  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine  I 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud, 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud, 
Aa<l  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lov'st  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song. 
And  elothe  you  both  in  solenm  vest, 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along,       490 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroMl, 
Detain  yon  on  the  valley  road. 

"  And  when  he  has  crossed  the  Irthing  flood. 

My  merry  bard  !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 

Up   Knorren    Moor,   through    Halegartfa 

Wood, 
And  reaehes  soon  that  castle  good 
Which  stands  aud    threatens    Sootland's 

wastes. 

"  Bard  Bracy  I  bard  Braey !  your  horses  are 

fleet. 
Ye  most  ride  np  the  hall,  your  music  so 

sweet,  499 

More  loud  tlian  your  horses'  echoing  feet  t 
And  lend  and  loud  to  Lord  RfdHwl  call. 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Laagdale  ball  1 


Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free  ^• 

Sir  Leoliue  greets  thee  thus  through  lue. 

He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 

With  all  thy  numerous  array; 

And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home: 

Aud  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 

With  all  his  numerous  array  509 

White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foam: 

And,  by  mine  honour  1 1  will  say, 

That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 

When  I  spake  words  of  fierce  disdain 

To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaiue  t — 

—  For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 

Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone; 

Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 

Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine." 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasped  his  knees, 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing;  $am 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice. 
His  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing; 
**  Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  bath  come  to  me; 
That  I  had  vowed  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  nnblest, 
Warn'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest  t  sjo 

For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love. 
And  oall'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name  -^ 
Sir  Leoline  !  I  saw  the  same, 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan, 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird; 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath 
the  old  tree.  540 

''  And  in  my  dream,  methought,  I  went 
To  Rcarch  out  what  might  there  be  found ; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant, 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peered,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stooped,  methought,  the  dove  to  take, 
When  lo  I  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coiled  around  its  wings  and  neck.  5t> 

Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couched, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouched; 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swelled  hers  I 
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I  woke;  it  was  the  miduiglit  hotir, 
The  dock  was  echoing  in  the  tower; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by. 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away  — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye  ! 
And  theoce  I  yowed  this  self-same  day  560 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there." 

Thus  Braoy  said:  the  Baron,  the  while, 
Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile; 
Then  turned  to  Lady  Oeraldine, 
His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love; 
And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 
**  Sweet  maid,  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove, 
iVith  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song, 
Thy  sire  and  I  will  ornsh  the  snake  1 "     571 
He  kissed  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 
And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise 
Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  turned  her  from  Sir  Leoline; 
Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again*. 
And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 
And  conched  her  head  iipon  her  breast,  580 

And  looked  askance  at  Christabel 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well  I 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her 

head. 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 
And  with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  more  of 

dread, 
At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance  1  — 
One  moment  —  and  the  sight  was  fled ! 
But  Christabel  in  dizzy  trance 
Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground  590 

Shuddered  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound; 
And  Greraldine  again  turned  round. 
And  like  a  thincf  that  sought  relief. 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief, 
She  rolled  her  Inrge  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas  I  her  thoughts  are  gone. 

She  nothing  sees  —  no  sight  but  one  I 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearf nl  wi'^e,  600 

So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

That  look,  thof^e  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 

That  all  her  features  were  resigned 

To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind : 


And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate ! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance. 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced  unconscious  sjrmpathy 

Full  before  her  father's  Tiew 6ie 

As  far  as  such  a  look  eonld  be 

In  eyes  so  innooent  and  blue  ! 

And  when  the  tranoe  wls  o'er,  the  maid 

Paused  awhile,  and  inly  prayed : 

Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet, 

**  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 

That  thou  this  woman  send  away ! " 

She  said :  and  more  she  eonld  net  ssy: 

For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  t»ll, 

O'erwmastered  by  the  mighty  spell.         6« 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 

Sir  Leoline  ?  Thy  only  child 

Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 

So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild; 

The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died  I 

O,  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother 

Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child  I 

For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other, 

She  prayed  the  moment  ere  she  died: 

Prayed  that  th<  babe  for  whom  she  died,  ^ 

Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and 

pride ! 
That  payer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled, 

Sir  Leoline  I 
And  wouldst  thon  wrong  thy  only  child, 

Her  child  and  thine  ? 

Within  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts,  like  these,  had  any  sharCi 
They  only  swelled  his  rage  and  pain. 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  lage,  6p 
His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were 

wild, 
Dishononr'd  tlms  in  his  old  age ; 
Dishonoured  by  his  only  child. 
And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  ead — 
He  rolled  his  eye  with  stem  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
And  said  in  tones  abrnpt,  austere —       tt0 
**  Why,  Bracy  !  dost  thou  loiter  here? 
I  bade  thee  lience  I  "    The  bard  ebe^; 
And  tuminor  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  nged  knight.  Sir  Leoline, 
Led  forth  the  lady  Gemldiae  I 
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THE  CONCLUSION  TO   PART  THE  SECOND 

A  little  child,  a  limber  elf, 

Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 

A  fairy  tUng-  with  red  round  cheeks, 

That  fuwiiys  finds,  and  never  seeks, 

MfOces  such  a  yision  to  the  sight  660 

As  fills* a  father's  eyee  with  light; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Must  needs  express  his  love's  excess 

With  words  of  unmeaiit  bitterness. 

Perhaps  't  is  pretty  to  force  together 

Thoagbts  so  all  unlike  each  ower; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  oharm. 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 

Perhaps  't  is  tender  too  and  pretty  670 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity.. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(0  Sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true  I) 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pain, 

So  talks  as  it 's  most  used  to  do. 


KUBLA  KHAN 
fWritten  m?:  pnU.  1816] 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  Htately  pleasure-dome  decree: 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Tlirungh  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round: 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous 

rills, 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing 

tree; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills,  10 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  uf  greenery. 

But  oh  t  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which 

slanted 
Down  the  green   hill  athwart  a  oedam 

cover  t 
A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  Deneatli  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover ! 
And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  tu^ 

moil  seething. 
As  if  this  earth  in  last  thiok  pants  were 

breathing. 


A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced, 
Amid  whose  swift  half-interiiiitted  burst    20 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding 

hail, 
Or  cha£fy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 
And  'mid  these  daucing  rocks  at  once  and 

ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Tlien  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to 

man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean: 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war  I  30 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  meas- 
ure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  oaves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  lare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  wHh  caves  of  ice  I 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw; 

It  was  au  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played,       40 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  scm?. 

To  such  a  deep  delight 't  would  vrin  me, 
That  with  mnsio  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
Thatsnnny  dome  t  those  caves  of  ice  t 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware!  Beware t 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  t  90 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 
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Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning* 

star 
In  his  steep  course  ?    So  long  he  seems  to 

pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc  t 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful 

Form! 
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Risest  from  forth  thj  sileut  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently  t     Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass:  methiuks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge  I     But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thj  crystal 
shrine,  n 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  sileut  Mount !    I  gazed  upon 

thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced 

iu  prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Tet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listemng 

to  it, 
ThoUy  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with 

my  Thought, 
Yea,  with  my  Life  and  Life's  own  secret 

joy:  so 

Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing  —  there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to 

Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest  I  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mnte  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy  I  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  songl     Awake,  my  heart, 

awake! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thon  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  o^ 

the  Vale  I  29 

O  strngglini;  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 

And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 

Or  when  they  climb  tbe  sky  or  when  they 

sink: 
Conipaiiion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald:  wake,0  wake,  and  utter  praise  t 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Earth? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual 
streams? 

And  von,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely 

glad  I 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter 

death,  40 

From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down     those    precipitous,    black,    jagged 

rocks, 


For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Yuur  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and 

your  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And   who   commanded   (and   the    silence 

came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 
Ye  Ice-falls  I  ye  that  from  the  momi- 

tain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain  —   so 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  migbtf 

voice. 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddeii 

plunge  I 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  eatarmets  I 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of 

Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon?  Who  bsde 

the  sun 
Clothe  yon  with  rainbows  ?  Who^  with  liv- 
ing flowers 
Of  loTcliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  year 

feet?  — 
God  1  let  the  torrents,  like  a  ahont  of  nsr 

tions. 
Answer  I     and    let    the    ice-plains  ecbo^ 

God! 
God  1  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  glad- 
some Yoice  I  60 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  yoor  soft  and  sonl-liks 

sounds  I 
And  they  too  hare  a  yoice,  yon  piles  of 

snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder, 

God! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  etensl 

frost! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  roond  the  eagle's 

nest! 
Ye  eagles,  play-mates  of    the  momiUiB 

storm ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the 

clouds  1 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fiU  tbe  hills  with 

praise  ! 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount  I  with  thy  skr- 
pointing  peaks,  p 

Oft  from  wh^se  feet  tbe  avalanche,  uo- 
heard. 

Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the 
pure  serene 
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Into  the  depth  of  elouds,  that  veil  thj 

breast  — 
Thou  too    again,   stupendous  Mountain  I 

tbou 
That  as  I  raise  mj  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoiation,  upward  from  thj  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with 

tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  olond. 
To  rise  before  me  —  Rise,  O  ever  rise, 
Rise    like  a  cloud  of  incense  from   the 

Earth  I  80 

Thoa  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  draad   ambassador   from  Earth  to 

Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises 

God. 

FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT 

[Publ.  1798] 

Thk  Frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelped  by  any  wind.  The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud  —  and  hark,  again !  loud  as 

before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstroser  musings  :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  iufant  slumbers  peaoefully. 
T  is  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And   extreme    silentness.    Sea,   hill,   and 

wood,  10 

This  populous  village  I  Sea,  and  hill,  and 

wood. 
With  all  the  numberless  goings-on  of  life, 
Inaudible  as  dreams  I  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low-burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not; 
Onlv  that  film  which  fluttered  on  the  grate 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live. 
Making  it  a  companionable  form, 
MThoM  pony  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling 

Spirit  x> 

Bv  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Kcho  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 

But  O  !  how  oft, 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing 


Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars, 

To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger !  and  as 
oft 

With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 

Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church- 
tower. 

Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music, 
rang 

From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair- 
day,  30 

So  sweetly,  that  they  stirred  and  haunted 
me 

With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 

Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to 
come  I 

So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things,  I 
dreamt, 

Lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolonged 
my  dreams ! 

And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 

Awed  by  the  stern  preceptor's  face,  mine 
eye 

Fixed  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming 
book  : 

Save  if  the  door  half  opened,  and  I  snatched 

A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leaped 

np»  40 

For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger's  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed 

alike  1 

Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my 

side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep 

calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought  I 
My  babe  so  beautiful  t  it  thrills  my  heart 
With   tender  gladness,  thus   to   look    at 

thee, 
And  think  that  thon  shalt  learn  far  other 

lore,  50 

And  in  far  other  scenes  !  For  I  was  renred 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and 

stars. 
But  thou,  my  babel  shalt  wander  like  a 

breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the 

crags 
Of    ancient    mountain,  and   beneath  the 

clouds. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and 

shores 
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And  mouatain  erags:  so  shalt  thou  see  and 

hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  somids  intelliHble 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God  60 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  iu  all,  and  all  things  in  himself 
Great  nniversal  Teacher  t  he  shall  mould 
Tby  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 
Therefore  ail  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to 

thee, 
Whether  the  sununer  clothe  the  general 

earth 
With  greeunesSy  or  the  redbreast  sit  and 

sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare 

branch 
Of  mossy  npple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw ;  whether  the  eave- 

drops  fall  70 

Heard  ouly  iu  the  trances  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles. 
Quietly  shiuing  to  the  quiet  Moon. 


DEJECTION:  AN  ODE 

[Written  April  4, 1802] 

Late,  late  yMtreen  I  taw  the  new  Moon, 
With  the  old  Moon  In  her  arm ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  ray  Mnater  dear  I 
We  ahall  have  a  deadly  atorm. 

Jtaliad  qf  Sir  Patriek  Spenee. 


Well  !    If  the   Bard  was   weather-wise, 
who  made 
The   R:ra»d   old   ballad  of  Sir  Patrick 

Sjtence, 
This  night,  so  tranqnil  now,  will  not  go 
hetice 
Unronsed  hj  winds  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  lazy 

flakes, 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draft,  that  moans  and 
rakes 
Upon  the  Rtrings  of  this  .Solian  lute, 
Which  better  far  were  ronte. 
For  lo  I  the  New-moon  winter-bright  I 
And  overspread  with  phantom  li^ht,     10 
(With    swimming  phantom   light    over- 
spread, 
But   rimmed    and  circled   by   a    silver 
thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  iu  her  lap,  foretelling 


The  oomiug-oQ  of  rain  and  squally  blast 
And   oh  I   that   eyen  now  the  gust  wcm 
swelling, 
And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loiid 
and  fast ! 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  railed  me, 
whilst  they  awed, 
And  sent  uty  soul  abroad. 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impnlae 

give, 
Might  startle  this  dnll  pain,  and  make  it 
move  and  live  I 


to 


n 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and 

drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioued  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  reUef, 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear^ 

0  Lady  1  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  wooed, 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky, 
And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green: 
And  still  I  gaze  —  and  with  how  blank  an 

eye  I  30 

And  those  thin  clouds  abore,  in  flakei  and 

bars. 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  W 

tween. 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimmed,but  alwan 

seen: 
Yon  orescent  Moon,  as  fixed  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  bins; 

1  see  them  all  so  ezcellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are  I 

in 

My  genial  spirits  fail; 

And  what  can  these  avail  «» 

To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my 
breast? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour, 

Though  I  shonld  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life  whose  foontaios 

are  within. 

IV 

O  Lady  t  we  receive  but  what  we  givSi 
And  in  our  life  alone  do4*8  Nature  lire: 
Ours   is  her  wedding-garmeot,  oars  her 
shroud  I 
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And  would  we  angbt  behold,  of  higher 
worth,  50 

Than  that  inauiinate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  eyer-anxious  crowd, 

Ah  1  irom  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  laininous  cloud 

XuTeluping  the  Earth  — 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 
A   aweet  and  poteut  voice,  of  its  own 
birth. 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element  I 


O  para  of  lieart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  rae 
What  this  strong  musie  in  the  soul  may  be ! 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist,  6x 

This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  lumioous 

tnist, 
This  beautiful  and  beautr-making  power. 
Joj,  yirtuons  Lady  1  Joy  tliat  ne'er  was 

given, 
SsTe  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
Life,  and  Life's  efiluenee,  cloud  at  once  and 

shower, 
Joy,  Lady  1  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  g^vesin  dower, 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Uudreanit    of    by   the    sensual    and    the 

proud  —  70 

Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous 

cloud  — 
We  in  ouraeli^es  rejoice  1 
And  thenee  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or 

sight. 
All  melodies  the  eohoes  of  that  voice. 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light. 

VI 

There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path 
WHS  rough. 
Thin  joy  witluu  roe  dallied  with  di^-tresA, 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 
Whence  Fancy  made  me  dream^)  uf  hap- 
piness: 
Fur  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining 
vine,  80 

And  fruits  and  foliage  not  my  own  seemed 

mine. 
But  now  sfBictions  bow  me  down  to  earth: 
Nor  eare  I  tliat  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth; 

But  oh  I  eaeh  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  eave  me  nt  my  hirtb, 

My  shaping  spirit  of  Imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel, 
But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can; 


And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural 

man—-  90 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan: 

Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the 

whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my 
soul. 

VII 

Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my 
mind. 
Reality's  dark  dream  t 
I  turn  fiom  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 
Which  lung  has  raved  unnoticed.  What 
a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthened  out 
That  lute  sent  forth!   Thou   Wind,  that 
rav'st  without. 
Bare  crag,  or  mountain-tairn,  or  blasted 
tree,  too 

Or    pine-groTe    vrhither    woodman  never 

do  nib. 
Or  lonely  house,   long  held  the  witches' 
home, 
Methinks  were  fitter    instruments    for 
thee. 
Mad    Lutanist  t    who   in    this    month    of 

showers, 
Of  dark-hrowu   gardens,  and  of  peeping 

flowers, 
Mak'st  Devils'  ynle  with  worse  than  wintry 

song 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves 
among. 
Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sonndsl 
Tliou  mighty  Poet,  even  to  frensv  boldl 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about?  no 

'Tis   of    the  rushing  of   an  host  iu 
rout, 
With   groans    of    trampled    men,  with 
smarting  wounds  — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shndrler 

with  the  cold  I 
But  hush !   there  is  a  pause  of  deepest 
silence! 
And    all    that   noise,   as   of    a   rushing 
crowd. 
With  groans,  and  tremulous  shudderings  — 
all  is  over  — 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less 
deep  and  loud  ! 
A  tale  <»f  less  affright. 
And  tempered  with  delight,  119 

As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay. 
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TisofalifcUeohild 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild. 
Not  far  from  home,  hot  she  hath  lost  her 

way: 
And  now  moans  low  in  hitter  grief  and 

fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make 
her  mother  hear. 

VIII 

'TIS  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I 

of  sleep: 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  yigils 

keep  I 
Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep  I    with  wings  of 
healing, 
And  may  tms  storm  be  but  a  monntainr 
birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her 
dwelling,  130 

Silent  as  though  they  watched  the  sleep- 
ing Earth ! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise, 
Gray  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 
Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  yoiee; 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to 

pole. 
Their    life    the   eddying    of    her    living 
soul! 
O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 
Dear  Lady  !  friend  devontest  of  my  choice, 
Thus    mayest    thou    ever,    evermore    re- 
joice. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE 

Verse,  a  breeze  mid  blossoms  straying. 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee  —- 
Both  were  mine  I   Life  went  a-maying 

With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young  I 

When  T  WHS  young?  —  Ah,  wofnl  When  ! 
Ah  I    for  the  change   'twixt  Now  and 

Then  I 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  aery  cliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along:  — 
Like  thane  trim  skiff r,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  I 


10 


Nought   eared  this  body  for  wind  or 

weather 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in 't  together. 
Flowers  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower-like; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
O I    the  joys,  that  came    down   8howe^ 

like, 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty,  jo 

Ere  I  was  dd/ 

Ertl  was  old  ?   Ah  wofnl  Ere, 
Which  tells  me.  Youth's  no  longer 
here  I 

0  Yonth  I  for  years  so  manj  and  sweet, 
T  is  known,  that  Thou  and  I  were  one, 

1  '11  think  it  but  a  food  conoeit  — 
It  cannot  be  that  Thon  art  gone  ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd:  — 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  I         |d 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

I  see  these  locks  in  silvenr  elipe, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  siie: 
But  Spriug-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
Life  is  but  thought:  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  axe  house-mates  still. 

Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  momittg^ 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve!  ^ 

Where  no  hope  is,  life 's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  ns  grieve. 

When  we  are  old: 
That  only  serves  to  make  ns  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking-leave. 
Like  some  poor  ni^-related  gnest. 
That  may  not  rudely  be  dismist; 
Yet  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while. 
And  tells  the  Jest  without  the  nnile. 


WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE 
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Aix  Nature  seems  at  work.  Slugs  lean 

their  lair  — 
The  bees  are  stirring  —  Mrds  are  on  the 

wing  — 
And  Winter  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 
Wears  on   hin  smiling  face   a  dream  of 

Spring  I 
And  I  the  while,  the  sole  nnbusy  thincTf 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor 

sing. 
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Tet  well  I  ken  tbe  banks  where  amft- 

mntliB  blow, 
Hare  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of 

nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths !  bloom  for  whom 

ye  may. 
For  me  je  bloom  not  I  Glide,  rich  streams, 

away  I 
With  lips  unbrightened,  wreathless  brow,  I 

stroll: 
And  would  yon  learn  the  spells  that  drowse 

my  sonl? 
Work   without  Hope  draws  nectar  in  a 

sieye. 
And  Hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 


EPITAPH 

Stop,  Christian  passer-by  1  —  Stop,  child 

of  God, 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.  Beneath  this 

sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seem'd  he.  — 
O,  lift  one  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C; 
That  he  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of 

breath 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in 

death  I 
Mercy  for  praise,  to  be  forgiyen  for  fame 
He  asked,  and  hoped,  through  Christ.  Do 

thou  the  same  1 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 

The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old; 

His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  g^v 

Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day; 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he. 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry; 

For,  well-a-day!  their  date  was  fled. 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead;  to 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 

Wished  to  be  with  tliem  and  at  rest. 

No  more  on  pranoing  palfrey  borne, 

He  carrolled,  light  as  lark  at  morn; 

No  longer  courted  and  caressed. 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 

He  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 

The  unpremeditated  lay: 

Old    times   were    changed,   old    manners 

gone; 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuarts'  throne;        ao 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 
He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 


And  tmied,  to  please  a  poasant's  ear,  ! 

The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower      | 

Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower: 

The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye  — 

No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh.        t    ' 

With  hesitating  step  at  last 

The  embattled  portal  arch  he  paned. 

Whose  ponderous  gmte  and  massy  btr 

Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war, 

But  neyer  closed  the  iron  door 

Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 

The  Duchess  marked  his  weary  pace, 

His  timid  mien,  and  revexend  faee,  i 

And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 

That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well: «»    j 

For  she  had  known  adversity, 

Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree; 

In  pnde  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom,  j 

Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tombi 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  aapplied* 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pnde; 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,  dead  and  gone. 
And  of  Earl  Walter,  rest  him  Gwil         9 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode; 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Bneeleuch: 
And  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 
Thoagh   stiff   his  band,  his  voiee  thoogb 

weak, 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  tn  spesk, 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained;       6* 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gained. 
But  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state 
Where  she  with  all  her  ladies  Fate, 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied: 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  seourity  to  pleaiie; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain 
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Came  wildering  o'er  his  aeed  braiu  — 
He  tried  to  tnne  his  harp  lu  Tain,  70 

The  pitying  Dachesa  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gaye  him  time, 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 

« 

And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  stmin 
He  never  thought  to  sinsf  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls; 
He  had   played  it  to  King  Charles  the 
Good  80 

When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood; 
And  much  he  wished,  vet  feared,  to  try 
The  long-forgotten  melody. 
Amid  the  atriiigs  his  fingers  strayed, 
And  an  nnoertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  canght  the  measure  wild, 
The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled; 
And  lightened  up  his  fHded  eye 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy!  90 

In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along: 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  tuila,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot; 
Cold  diffidence  and  age's  frost 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void« 
The  poet*s  glowing  thought  supplied; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
T  was  thus  the  LatkstMinbtrsl  sung,  too 
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Brkathbs  there  the  man,  with  soul  so 

dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name,     9 
lV>uDdless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim,  — 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  ooneentrod  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dost  from  whence  he  sprung, 
tnwept,  nnhonouredt  and -unsung. 


II 


O  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,         aa 

Land  of  my  sires  t  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand! 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene. 

Think  what  is  now  and  what  hath  beeu, 

Seems  as  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were 

left; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray,     so 
Though    none    should    guide    my    feeble 

way; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettriok  break, 
Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek; 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot-stoue, 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 
The  bard  may  draw  bis  parting  groan. 

Ill 

Not  scorned  like  me,  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  minstrels  oame  at  festive  call; 
Trooping  they  oame  from  near  and  far. 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war;  40 

Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared, 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martialclan 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van, 
But  now  for  every  merry  mate 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate; 
They    sound    the    pipe,   they  strike    the 

string, 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 


so 


IV 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendor  of  the  sponsal  rite. 
How  mustered  in  the  ciiapel  fair 

Both    maid    and     matron,   squire    and 
knight; 
Me  listA  not  tell  of  owches  rare. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair, 
And  kirtles  furred  with  miniver  ; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  ronnd. 
How  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound: 
And  hnrd  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margxret's  cheek,  60 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise  I 
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Some  bards  have  Biing,  the  Ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  oame  not  nigh, 
Nor  darst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace, 
So  much  she  feared  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these:  —  I  trust  right  well, 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell. 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour;  70 

Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 
But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  say,  — 

The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood. 
Of  sable  velvet  her  array. 

And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroidered  and  entwined. 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined; 
A  merliu  sat  upon  her  wrist. 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist  80 


VI 

The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon; 
T  was  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon. 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste. 
Marshalled  the  rank  of  every  guest; 
Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there, 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share: 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 
And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train,         90 
And  o'er  the  boar-head,  garnished  brave. 
And  cygnet  from  Saint  Mary's  wave. 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within  1 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony. 
Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery: 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaffed. 
Loudly  they  spoke  and  loudly  lauded;  i<» 
Whispered  young  knights,  in  tone  more 

mild, 
To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 
The    hooded    hawks,    high    perched    on 

beam. 
The  clamor  joined  with  whistling  scream. 
And  flapped  their  wings  and  shook  their 

b«lls, 
In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds'  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 
From  l£>rdeauz,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry.  no 


VII 

The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 

No  opportunity  of  ill. 

Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high. 

To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy; 

Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolf enstein. 

By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine. 

And  now  in  humor  highly  crossed 

About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost. 

High  words  to  words  succeeding  still. 

Smote  with  his  gauntlet  stout  Huuthill,  uo 

A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 

Whom  men  called  Dickon  Dniw-the-SwanL 

He  took  it  on  the  page's  save, 

Hun  thill  had  driven  these  steeds  awaj. 

Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  ruae^ 

The  kindling  discord  to  compose; 

Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 

But  bit  his  glove  and  shook  his  head. 

A  fortnight  thence,  in  Liglewood,  u^ 

Stout  Conrad,  cold,  and  cbenched  in  blood. 

His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wonnd. 

Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found: 

Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death, 

Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath; 

Rut  ever  from  that  time,  't  was  said. 

That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIII 

The  dwarf,  who  feared  his  master's  eye 

Might  his  foul  treachery  espie. 

Now  sought  the  castle  buttery. 

Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  sind  free,    i^^ 

Revelled  as  merrily  and  well 

As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 

Watt  Tin] inn  theie  did  frankly  raise 

The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-Braee; 

And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound. 

To  Howard's  merrjrmen  sent  it  round. 

To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side. 

Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried* 

'  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride ! ' 

At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail,         ijq 

Foamed  forth  in  floods  the  nut-brown  ale. 

While  shout  the  riders  every  one; 

Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheered  their  elai^ 

Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain. 

When  in  the  deuch  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought. 
Remembered  him  of  Tin  linn's  yew, 

And  swore  it  should  be  dearly  bought 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest  •«• 
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With  bitter  gibe  and  tauntiug  jest; 
Told  how  he  tied  at  Sol  way  stnfe, 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheered  his  wife; 
Then,  shimiiing  still  his  powerful  arm, 
At  unawares  he  wrouepht  him  harm; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dashed  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on, 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone: 
The  Tenomed  wound  and  festering  joint  170 
Long  after  mod  that  bodkin's  pomt. 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spumed, 
And  board  and  flagons  OTerturned. 
Riot  and  clamor  wild  beg^; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  nrehin  nm, 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post, 
And  grinned,  and  muttered,  *  Lost  I  lost  I 
lost!' 


By  this,  the  dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 

Had  bid  the  minstrels  tune  their  lay.       180 

And  first  stepped  forth  old  Albert  Gneme, 

The  minstrel  of  that  ancient  name: 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well 

Within  the  Land  Debatable; 

Well  friended  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win; 

They  sought  the  becTes  that  made  their 

broth 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 
In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade, 
His  simple  song  the  Borderer  saiid.  190 

XI 

ALBERT  GRiBME 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  snu  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall) 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight, 
For  LoTe  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun. 
When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall; 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  Lore  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 
Where  the  sun  shines  f  ai  r  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine,      201 
For  ire  that  Ix>ye  was  lord  of  all. 

For  nhe  had  lands  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall; 


And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all  I 


XII 


That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she 
fell. 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 


210 


He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall; — 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part, 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all  t 

And  then  be  took  the  cross  divine. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carhsle 
wall. 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove. 

She  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall)     uo 
%j  for  their  souIb  who  died  for  love, 
For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all  I 

XIII 

As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay. 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port. 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay 

Renowned  in  haughty  Henry's  court: 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivalled  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song! 
The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre  — 

W^ho  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ?  230 
His  was  the  hero's  sonl  of  fire, 

And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name, 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV 

They  sought  togrether  dimes  afar. 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  even  came  with  twinkling  star. 

They  snng  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  stayed,         ajr 

And  deemed  that  spirits  from  on  high, 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid. 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody ; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV 

Fitztraver,  O,  what  tongue  may  sny 
The  pangs  Uiy  faithful  bosom  knew. 
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When  Surrey  of  the  deathless  ]a,j 

Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew  ? 
Reganiless  of  the  tyrant's  frowu,  349 

His  harp  called  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  glades  and  courtly  bowers, 
And,  faithful  to  his  patron's  name, 
With  Howai-d  still  Fitztraver  came; 
Lord  William's  foremost  favorite  he, 
And  chief  of  all  his  miustrelsy. 

XVI 
FITZTRAVER 

'T  was  All-souls'  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart 
beat  high; 
He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anx- 
ious start, 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching 
uigh. 
When  wise  Cornelius  promised  by  his 
art  a6o 

To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart, 
Albeit  betwixt  them  roared  the  ocean 
grim; 
Tet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his 
part. 
That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and 
limb, 
And  mark  if  still  she  loved  and  still  she 
thought  of  him. 

XVII 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramaiye. 
To  which  the  wizard  led  tlie  gallant 
knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  hugn  and  high, 
A  hallowed  taper  shed  a  glimmering 
light  269 

On  myntic  implements  of  magic  might. 
On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman, 
And     almagest,    and    altar,    nothing 
bright; 
For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watch-light  by  the  bed  of  some  depart- 
ing man. 

xvin 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  hnge  and 
high, 
Wah  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  earl  'gan 

Cloudy    and    indistinct    as    feverish 
dream; 


Till,  slow  arxaaging  and  defined,  ihvj 
seem 
To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room,     Oo 
Fart  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver 
beam. 
Placed  by  a  oouch  of  Agra's  silken  loom, 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  wsf 
hid  in  gloom. 

XIX 

Fair  all  the  pageant — but  bowpassuig 
fair 
The  slender  form  which  lay  on  couch 
of  lud  I 
O'er  her  white  bosom  strayed  her  hasel 
hair, 
Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she 

pined; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  re* 
cliued, 
And  pensive  read  from  tablet  ebumine 
Some  strain  that  seemed  her  inmost 
soul  to  find:  t^ 

That  favored  strain  was  Surrey's  np' 
tured  line. 
That  fair  and  lovely  form  the  Lady  Ger- 
aldine. 

XX 

Slow  rolled  the  doods  upon  the  lovely 
form, 
And    swept    the    goodly    vision    all 
away — 
So  royal  envy  rolled  the  mnrky  storm 
O'er  my  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 
Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant!    H& 
veu  repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  Hue 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway 
The    gory    bridal    bed,  the    plundered 
shrine,  jon 

The  murdered  Surrey's  Uood,  the  tears  of 
Geraldine  1 

XXI 

Both  Scots  and  Southern  chiefs  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song; 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death. 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith. 
Then  from  his  seat  with  lofty  air 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  Saint  Clair,  — 
Saint  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  boni  where  restless  seas       3'o 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades; 
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Where  ent  Saint  Clain  held  prineeljr  sway 

O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay;  — 

Still  uods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 

Thy  pride  aud  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall  I  — 

Thence  oft  he  marked  fierce  Pentland  rave, 

Aa  if  ^riin  Odin  rode  her  wave, 

And  watched  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale 

And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail; 

For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild  sao 

Had  xapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  might  Fancy  euU; 
For  thither  came  in  times  afar 
Stem  LoohIin*s  sons  of  roving  war, 
The  Norsemen,  trained  to  spoil  and  blood, 
Skilled  to  prepare  the  raven's  food, 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave; 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale,  330 

The  Scald  had  tola  his  w(Midroas  tale. 
And  many  a  Runic  column  hiirh 
H«l  witi^Med  pirn  idohitry. 
And  thus  had  Harold  in  his  youth 
Learned  many  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth,  -— 
Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  curled, 
Whoae  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world ; 
Of  those  dread  Maids  whose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell; 
Of  chiefs  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb,      341 
Ransacked  the  graves  of  warriors  old. 
Their  falchions  wrenched  from  corpses'  hold, 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  ftlgymf^ 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms  1 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame, 
To  Roelin's  bowers  young  Harold  came. 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree. 
He  learned  a  milder  minstrelsy; 
Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mixed  with  the  softer  numbers  welL 

xxni 

HAROLD 

O,  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  I 
No  haughty  feat  of  nrms  I  tell; 

Soft  is  the  note,  aud  sad  the  lay, 
That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

*  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  1 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  I 

B^t  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  tcnday. 


S50 


'The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white; 

To  inch  aud  rook  the  sea-mews  fly ;      361 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water  Sprite, 

WboBC  scteanou}  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

*  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay; 
Then  stay  thee,  fair,  in  Ravenshenoh: 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ? ' 

*  T  is  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 
Rot  that  my  ladye-mother  there  370 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

*  T  is  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

Aud  Luidesay  at  the  ring  rides  weU, 
Rut  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  't  is  not  filled  by  Rosabelle.* 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam; 

'T  was  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock,  380 

It  ruddied  all  the  oopsewood  glen; 

'T  was  seen  from  Dreyden's  groves  of  oak« 
And  seen  from  caverned  Hawthornden. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffined  lie, 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  within,  around, 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound,  3^ 

Aud  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail 

Rlazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair^- 

So  still  thpy  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  Saint  CUir. 

There  are  twentv  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle; 

Each  one  the  holv  vault  doth  hold  — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabellet 

And  each  Saint  Clair  was  buried  there,  400 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung  and  the  wild  winds 
sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle.. 
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XXIV 

So  sweet  wms  Harold's  piteous  lay. 

Scarce  marked  the  guests  the  darkened 
hall, 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrons  shade  involved  them  alL 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 
Drained  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told;  410 

And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace, 
£acb    one    could    scarce    his    neighbor's 
face, 

Conld  scarce  his  own  stretched  hand  be- 
hold. 
A  secret  horror  checked  the  feast. 
And  chilled  the  soul  of  every  gnest; 
£yen  the  high  dame  stood  half  aghast. 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast; 
The  elfish  page  fell  to  the  ground. 
And,  shuddering,  muttered,  *  Found  I  found! 
found  1 ' 

XXV 

Then  sudden  through  the  darkened  sb   490 

A  flash  of  liglituiug  caoie; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seemed  on  flame. 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall : 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone, 
Were  instant  seen  and  instant  gone; 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  bend 
Resistless  flashed  the  levin-brand, 
And   filled    the    haU    with    smoaUering 
smoKe,  430 

As  on  the  elfish  page  it  broke. 
It  broke  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 
Dismayed  the  braye,  appafied  the  proud,  — 

From  sea  to  sea  the  larnm  rung; 
On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal, 

To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprang. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
The  elfish  dwarf  was  seen  no  morel 

XXVI 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all;  440 

That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some 
Cry,  with  loud  summons,  *  Gtlbin,  come!  ' 

And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 
Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down. 

Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  silence  prayed  and  shook. 
And  terror  dimmed  each  lofty  look. 


But  none  of  all  the  astonished  train 
Was  so  dismayed  as  Deloraine:  4^ 

His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  Iram, 
'T  was  feared  his  mind  would  ne'er  re- 
turn; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length  by  fits  he  darkly  told. 
With  broken  hint  and  shuddering  cold. 

That  he  had  seen  right  certainly 
A  shape  with  amice  wrapped  around^ 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bounds    4^ 

Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea; 
And  knew  —  but  how  it  mattered  not  — 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott. 

xxvn 

The  anzions  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 
All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale: 
No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke. 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke; 

And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  Saint  Bride  of  Douglas  make. 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take  4^ 

To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 

Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breaaty 
To  some  blest  saint  his  prayers  addrcaned: 
Some  to  Saint  Modan  made  their  vows, 
Some  to  Saint  Maiy  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  Our  l^y  of  the  Isle; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  niake 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  wonld  take,      489 
And  monks  should  sing  and  bells  ahoold 

toll. 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  souL 
While  vows  were  ta'en  and  prayers  wera 

prayed, 
'T  is  said  the  noble  dame,  dismayed. 
Renounced  for  aye  dark  magic's  aid. 

xxvin 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell. 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell; 
Nor  how  braye  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Blessed  Teviot's  Flower  and  Cranstoun's 

heir: 
After  such  dreadful  scene  't  were  vain    490 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine, 
When  pilgrim-chiefs,  in  sad  array, 

Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 
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XXIX 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  Test, 
And  amu  enfolded  on  hU  breast. 

Did  erery  pilgrim  go; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  nneath         499 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breathy. 

Through  all  the  lengthened  row: 
No  lordly  look  nor  martial  stride, 
Gone  was  their  ^lory,  sunk  their  pride. 

Forgotten  their  renown; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts,  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallowed  side, 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down. 
Aboye  the  suppliant  chieftains  ware 
The  banners  of  departed  braye; 
Beneath  the  lettered  stones  were  laid      510 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead; 
From  many  a  garnished  niche  around 
Stem  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frowned. 

XXX 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular. 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 
The  holy  fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came; 
Taper  and  host  and  book  they  bare, 
And  holy  banner,  flourished  fair  po 

With  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  abbot  stretched  his  hand, 

And  blessed  them  as  they  kneeled; 
With  holy  eross  he  signed  them  all. 
And  prayed  they  might  be  sage  in  hall 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  snng,  and  prayers  were  said, 
And  solemn  reauiem  for  the  dead; 
And  bells  toUea  out  their  mighty  peal    sso 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weu; 
And  ever  in  the  offioe  dose 
The  hymn  of  interoession  rose; 
And  far  tlie  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burden  of  the  song, 

3>IB8  IE£,   DZE8  ILLA, 
SOLWT  SiBCLUM  IN  FA  VILLA, 

While  the  pealing-oigan  rung. 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain,       $^ 

Thas  the  holy  fathers  sung: 


HYMN  FOR  THE  DEAD 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  ? 
How  snail  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 
When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heayens  together  roll, 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the    high  trump  that  wakes  the 
dead! 

O,  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day,  $$0 

When    man    to    judgment    wakes    fiom 

clay, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  t 


Hushed  is  the  harp  —  the  Minstrel  gone. 

And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 

Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 

To  linger  out  nis  pilgrimage? 

No:  close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 

Arose  the  Minstrel  s  lowly  bower, 

A  simple  hut;  but  there  was  seen  s^ 

The  little  gBLvden  hedged  with  green, 

The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 

There  sheltered  wanderers,  by  the  Uace, 

Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days; 

For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door, 

And  give  the  aid  he  beeged  before. 

So  passed  the  winter's  day;  but  still. 

When    summer   smiled    on    sweet    Bow* 

hiU, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Waved  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath,  570 
When  throstles  sung  in  Harehead-shaw, 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterbaueh, 
And  flourished,  broad,  Blaokandro  s  oak, 
The  aged  harper's  soul  awoke  t 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry. 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear. 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer;  jas 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  rolled  along. 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song. 
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ARGUMENT 


Tbs  scene  of  the  f oUowinirPoem  is  laid  chiefljr  in  the  yicinibr  of  Loch  Katrine,  in  the  Weston 
HigrhlaDcU  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  Action  inclndes  Six  Days,  and  the  traosaetiou  of  each 
Day  ooonpy  a  Canto. 


CANTO  FIRST 

THE  CHASE 

Hasp  of  the  North  I  that  mouldering  long 
hast  hung 
On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  Fil- 
lan's  spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thj  numbers 
flung, 
Hn  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
Muffling    with     verdant     ringlet     every 
string,  — 
O  Minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents 
sleep  ? 
Mid  rustling  leaves  and   fountains   mur- 
muring, 
Still    must    thj   sweeter    sounds    their 
silence  keep. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid 
to  weep? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon,        lo 
Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal 
crowd, 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 
Aroused  the   fearful   or    subdued    the 
proud. 
At  each  according  pause  was  heard  aloud 
Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high  I 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention 
bowed; 
For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was    Knighthood's    danntless    deed,  and 
Beauty's  matchless  eye. 


O,  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe'er  tlie  hand 
That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  mase  to 
stray;  », 

0|  wake  once   morel   though  scarce  mv 
skiU  commaiMl 
Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay: 
Though  harsh  and  nint,  and  soon  to  die 
away. 
And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain. 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway. 
The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touched  in 


vain. 
Then    silent    be  no 
wake  again  1 


more  I     Enehantressy 


The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill. 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made      jo 

In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade; 

But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 

Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlicb's  head, 

The  deep-mouthed  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  bomat 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

11 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
'  To  arms !  the  foeman  storm  the  wall,' 
The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste  4» 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  baste. 
But  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook; 
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Like  crested  leader  proud  iuid  high 
ToBsed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listened  to  the  cry, 
That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared,       50 
With   one    brave    bound    the    copse    he 

eleared, 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
SoDgbt  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

Ill 

Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack; 
Bock,  glen,  and  cavern  paid  them  back; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awakened  mountain  gave  responsa 
A  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  neal  the  merry  horns  rung  out,        60 
A  hundred  voices  joined  the  shout; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo^ 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe, 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din         70 
Returned  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV 

Lees  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 

Disturbed  the  heights  of  tlam-Var, 

And  roosed  the  cavern  where,  't  is  told, 

A  giant  made  his  den  of  old; 

For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won. 

High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun. 

And  many  a  gallant,  stayed  perforce,       80 

Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse. 

And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer 

Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near; 

So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain-side 

Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 


The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anzions  eye  he  wandered  o'er  90 

Mimntsin  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor, 


And  pondered  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  far  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  gray 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch  Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Ben  venue. 
Fresh  vigor  with  the  hope  returned. 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spumed. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI 

T  were  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er, 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambusmore; 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair, 
When  roee  Benledi^s  ridge  in  air; 
Who  flagged  upon  Bochastle's  heath. 
Who  shunned  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith,  -^ 
For  twice  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far,  110 
That  reached  the  lake  of  Vennachar; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VII 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 

That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel; 

For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil. 

Embossed  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 

While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 

The  laboring  stag  strained  full  in  view. 

Two  dogs  01  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed,  »o 

Unmat<3ied  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 

Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came, 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game; 

For,  scarce    a    spear's    length   from    his 

haunch. 
Vindictive  toiled  the  bloodhounds  stanch; 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 
Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 
O'er  stock  ana  rock  their  race  they  take,  qo 

VIII 

The  Hunter  marked  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deemed  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay, 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barred  the  way; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize, 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes; 
For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo 
Mustered  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew:  — 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 
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With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared, 
The  wilj  quarry  shunned  the  Bhock, 
And  turucKl  him  from  the  opposing  rook; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  mn, 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  Hunter's  ken, 
In  the  deep  Troeaohs'  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There,  while  close  couched  tiie  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  head. 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain,       150 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yelled  again. 

IX 

Close  on  the  honnds  the  Hunter  came, 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanished  game; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell, 
The  ffallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  unpatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein. 
For  the  food  steed,  his  labors  o'er, 
Stretched  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more; 
Then,  touched  with  pity  and  remorse,      160 
He  sorrowed  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
'  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slacked  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  1 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day. 
That,  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  I ' 


Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resoimds. 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds.      169 
Back  limped,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace. 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  pressed, 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  o^ets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream. 
Hound  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 
Till  echo  seemed  an  answering  blast; 
And  on  the  Hunter  hied  his  way,  180 

To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day, 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 
80  wondroos  were  the  scenes  it  showed. 

XI 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Rolled  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 


Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 

Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 

Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 

Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 

Its  thunder-splintered  pinnacle; 

Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 

The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass, 

Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 

Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 

The  rooky  summits,  split  and  rent, 

Formed  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 

Or  seemed  fantastically  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret, 

Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deeked. 

Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 

Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bnre^ 

Nor  lacked  they  many  a  banner  fair; 

For,  from  their  shivered  brows  displayed^ 

Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrop  sheen. 

The  brier^rose  fell  in  streamers  ereen. 

And  creeping  shrubs  of  thoosand  dyea 

Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  aigba^ 

XII 

Boon  nature  scattered,  free  and  wOd, 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain'a  ehOd. 
Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower 
Found  in  each  clift  a  narrow  bower; 
Foxglove  and  nightshade,  side  by  sMle^ 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride. 
Grouped  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather»beaten  crags  retain. 
With  bonghs  that  qnak^  at  every  breath. 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hmg 
His  shatterea  trunk,  and  frequent  flung. 
Where  seemed  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  liigfa. 
His  bonghs  athwart  the  narrowed  sky.     2-<3 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  ginned. 
Where    glistening  streamers  waved    and 

danced, 
The  wasderer^s  eye  eould  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicioos  bine; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  aeem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

xm 

Onward,  amid  the  eopse  'can  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep. 
Affording  soaree  mieh  hieadUi  of  brini 
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As  served  the  wild  dnek's  brood  to  swim.  939 
Lost  for  a  spaoe,  through  thickets  veering, 
But  broader  when  again  appearing, 
Tall  rooks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace; 
And  farther  as  the  Hnnter  strayed, 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood, 
But,  wave-encircled,  seemed  to  float, 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat; 
Tet  broader  floods  extending  still  150 

Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill. 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  i^t  in  an  inuuid  sea. 

XT/ 

And  BOW,  to  issue  from  the  glen, 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanoerer's  ken, 

Unless  he  climb  with  footing  nice 

A  far-projecting  precipice. 

The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made, 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won,  960 

Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 

One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roiled, 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 

And  iuands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains  that  like  giants  stand 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  sooth,  huge  Benvenae  170 

Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,   knolls,   and    mounds,   confusedly 

faorled, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world; 
A  wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  mined  sides  and  summit  hoar, 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV 

From  the  steep  promonto^  gazed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed;        379 

And,  '  Wmit  a  scene  were  here,'  he  cried, 

'  For  prinoely  pomp  or  churchman's  pride  I 

On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower; 

On  yonder  meadow  far  away. 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray; 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 

Chide  on  the  lake  the  lingering  mom  I 

How  sweet  at  eve  the  lover's  lute 


Chime  when    the    groves  were  still  and 

mute  I 
And  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave,  991 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matins'  distant  hum. 
While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Should  wake,  m  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell ' 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 
Should  each  bewildered  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast  and  lighted  nail. 


soc^ 


XVI 


*  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here  1 
But  now  —  beshrew  yon  nimble  deer  — 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare, 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare; 
Some  mossv  bank  my  couch  must  be. 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that;  the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place:  — 
A  summer  night  in  greenwood  spent 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment:  %to 

But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  missed  than  found ; 
To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers  here 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer.  -» 
I  am  alone;  —  my  bugle-strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried.' 

xvn 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound. 

When  lo  I  forth  starting  at  the  sound,    iso 

From  underneath  an  aged  oak 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rook, 

A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 

That  round  the  promontory  steep 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweeps 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 

The  weepinff  willow  twig  to  lave. 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow.       33c 

The  boat  had  touched  this  silver  strand 

Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand, 

And  stood  concealed  amid  the  biake, 

To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

With  hcM  upraised,  and  look  intenti 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent^  * 
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And  looks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monament  of  Grecian  art,  340 

In  listening  mood,  she  seemed  to  stand. 
The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIII 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  traoe 

A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 

Of  finer  form  or  lovelier  face  I 

What  thougii  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 

Had     slightly    tinged    her    cheek    with 

brown, — 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light, 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 
Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show  350 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow: 
What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  trained  her  pace,  — 
A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew; 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread: 
What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hong 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue,  — 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear,       360 
The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear  I 

XIX 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seemed  the  maid; 

Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid, 

Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 

And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 

Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 

Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 

The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing; 

And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair 

Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care,  370 

And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 

Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 

Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 

Tou  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye; 

Not  Katrine  in  her  mirror  blue 

Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true. 

Than  every  free-bom  glance  confessed 

The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast; 

Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 

Or  woe  or  pity  claimed  a  sigh,  380 

Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 

Or  meek  devotion  poured  a  prayer. 

Or  tale  of  injury  called  forth 

The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 

One  only  passion  unrevealed 

With  maiden  pride  the  maid  concealed, 

Tet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame;  — 

O,  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  ? 


XX 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn. 
Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne: — 191 
'  Father  i '  she  cried;  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  soond. 
Awhile  she  paused,  no  answer  came;  — 
'  Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  ? '  the  name 
Less  resolutely  uttered  fell. 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swelL 
<  A  stranger  I,'  the  Huntsman  said, 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 
The  maid,  alarmed,  with  hasty  oar 
I^ished  her  light  shallop  from  tlie  shore,  400 
And  when  a  space  was  gained  between. 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen;  — 
So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swin^. 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing. 
Then  safe,  though  fluttered  and  amaaed. 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gaaed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXI 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage^       40 

Yet  had  not  quenched  the  open  truth 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there^ 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fin. 

Of  hasty  love  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  east  in  numly  mould 

For  hardy  sports  or  contest  bold; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  arrayed, 

And  weaponless  except  his  blade,  4» 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-bom  heart,  a  martial  pride^ 

As  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheathed  in  armor  trode  the  shme. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  showed^ 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road; 

His  ready  speech  flowed  fair  wad  free, 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy. 

Yet  seemed  £at  tone  and  gesture  bland 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  commaiuL        43c 

XXII 

Awhile  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied. 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wildered  wanderers  of  the  hilL 
*  Nor  think  you  unexpected  eome 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home; 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 
This  mom,  a  couch  was  pulled  for  yon; 
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On  yonder  moiuitain's  purple  head 

Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-oook  bled*     440 

And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere, 

To  furniah  forth  your  evening  cheer.'  — - 

<  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 

Your  eonrtesy  has  erred,'  he  said; 

'  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced^ 

The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 

A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 

My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  losti 

I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair, 

Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air,       450 

Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand 

I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land  1 '  — 

XXIII 

'  I  well  believe/  the  maid  replied, 

As  her  light  skUI  approached  the  side,  -» 

*I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 

Yonr  foot  has  trod  Looh  Katrine's  shore; 

But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight, 

Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight,  — 

A  gray-haired  sire,  whose  eye  intent 

Was  on  the  visioned  future  bent.  460 

He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray, 

Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way; 

Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien, 

Your  hunting-euit  of  Lincoln  green. 

That  tasselled  horn  so  gayly  g^t. 

That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt. 

That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim. 

And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 

He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be 

To  grace  a  ffuest  of  fair  degree;  470 

But  light  I  held  his  prophecy. 

And  deemed  it  was  my  father's  horn 

Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  home.* 

XXIV 

The  stranger    smiled:  —  <  Since   to  yonr 

home 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  oome, 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doomed,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 
I  *U  ligfatlv  front  each  high  emprise 
For  one  kind  glanoe  of  those  bright  eyes. 
Permit  me  first  the  task  to  guide  480 

Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide.' 
The  maid,  with  smile  suppressed  and  sly, 
Tlie  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try; 
For  seldom,  sure,  if  e'er  before. 
His  noble  hiand  had  grasped  an  oar: 
Yet  with  main  strength    his   strokes  he 

drew. 
And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew; 


With  heads  erect  and  whimpering  cry. 
The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 
Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break  490 
The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake, 
Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 
And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV 

The  stranger  viewed  the  shore  around; 
'T  was  all  so  close  with  copsewood  bounds 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequent^  there, 
Until  the  mountain  maiden  showed 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road,  499 

That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen, 
And  opened  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground* 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower* 

XXVI 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device; 

Of  such  materials  as  around 

The  workman's  band  had  readiest  found. 

Lopped  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks 

bared. 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared, 
To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height, 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite; 
While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine-trees  overhead 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread, 
And  withered  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green,     $» 
A  rural  portico  was  seen. 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn, 
Where  £llen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  Idssan  vine, 
The  clematis,  the  favored  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower. 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 
Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  stayed,  sso 

And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said : 
'  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall  I ' 

XXVII 

*  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  iu  following  thee  ! '  — 
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He  eroosed  the  threshold,  -^  and  a  dang 

Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 

To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rashed. 

But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blushed. 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  displajred,       540 

Cause  of  the  din,  a  uaked  blade 

Dropped  from  the  sheath,  that  oareieBS 

flung 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung; 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  graoe, 
Hung  trophies  of  the  flght  or  ohase: 
A  target  there,  a  bngle  here, 
A  battle-axe,  a  hunting-spear, 
And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows  BtofOy 
With  the  tusked  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died,      550 
And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns; 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stained. 
That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retained, 
And  deei^kins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white, 
With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  onite. 
In  rude  and  nneonth  tapestry  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  sylTan  halL  559 

XXVIU 

The  wondering  stranger  round  him  gazed, 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised:  — 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  swayed, 
'I  never  knew  but  one,'  he  said, 

*  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 
A  bbide  like  this  in  battle-field.' 

She  sighed,  then  smiled  and  took  the  wovd: 

*  Yon  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword; 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand  sjo 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand : 

Mv  sire's  tall  form  might  graoe  the  past 
Of  Ferragns  or  Ascabart, 
Bnt  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old.' 

XXIX 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  camey 
Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame. 
Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a  princely  ooort, 
To    whom,  though    more    than    kindzed 
knew,  580 

Tonng  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 
Meet  welcome  to  her  g^est  she  made^ 
And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 
That  hospitality  could  daim, 


Though  all  unasked  his  birth  and 
Such  then  the  reyeienoe  to  a  guest, 
That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feart, 
And  from  his  deaduest  foemaa's  door 
Unquestioned  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 
At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names,  $91 
<The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  JaiMS  fits- 
James; 
Lord  of  a  bairen  heritage. 
Which  his  braye  sires,  nom  age  to  age. 
By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil; 
ius  sire  had  fallen  in  such  tnmoil. 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  Ius  right  with  blade  in  hand« 
This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 
He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  Tain,  599 

Outstripped  his  comrades,  misBed  the  deer, 
Loet  his  good  steed,  and  wandered  here^' 

XXX 

Fain  would  the  Knight  in  torn  reqnirt 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sixe. 
Well  showed  the  elder  lady's  mien 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  &ee. 
Showed  she  was  come  of  gentle  race. 
'T  were  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find     610 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  soch  niind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowd<NUi  gare. 
Dome  Margaret  heard  with  silenee  gisTe; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Turned  all  inquiry  light  away:  — > 
*  Weird  women  we  I  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  sten  the  flood,  yre  ride  the  hlMt,     &18 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  esst; 
While  Tiewless  minstrels  touch  the  stnn^ 
"T  IS  thus  oar  charmed  rhymea  we  sing.' 
She  snng,  and  still  a  harp  unseea 
Filled  up  the  symphony  netween. 

XXXI 

SONG 

'  Soldier,  rest  1  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  noi  hresk- 

Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 
Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 

Li  our  isle's  enchant^  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  conch  are  strewisg, 

Fairy  strains  of  music  fall,  <«• 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing* 

Soldier,  rest  1  thy  warfare  o'er» 
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Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  moze; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breakingy 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

'No  rode  soond  shall  reach  thine  ear* 

Annor's  clang  of  wa^-steed  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mastering  clan  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  me  may  come  640 

At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Rader  sounds  shall  none  oe  near. 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champ- 

fflgf 
Shooting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping.* 

She  pansed,  —  then,  blushing,  led  the  lay, 

To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 

Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong  650 

The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 

Till  to  her  lips  in  measurMl  frame 

The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

aoNo  oovnsxrKD 

'Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase  is  done; 

While  oar  slumbrous  spells  assail  yOf 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bagks  here  shall  sound  reveille 
Sleep  1  the  deer  is  in  his  den; 
Sleep  I  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying: 
Sleep  I  nor  dream  in  vender  ^len  6te 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dymg. 
Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase  is  £>iie; 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille' 

xxxm 

The  hall  was  cleared,  —  the  stranger^s  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread, 
Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain, 
And  dreamed  their  forest  sports  sgain. 
But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed       670 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head; 
Not  Ellen's  spell  had  lulled  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Ui  yaned  perils,  pains,  and  woes: 
Hi«  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brakes 
Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake; 
Kow  leader  of  a  broken  host. 
His  standard  fal]%  his  honor's  lost 


Then,  —  from  my  couch  may  heavenly 
might  660 

Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  I  — 

Again  returned  the  scenes  of  youth. 

Ox  confident,  undonbting  truth; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

with  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  ea- 
tranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

As  if  thev  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view,  —  690 

O  were  his  senses  false  or  true  ? 

Dreamed  he  of  death  or  broken  vow. 

Or  is  it  all  a  viuon  now  ? 

XXXIV 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  seemed  to  walk  and  speak  of  love; 

She  listened  with  a  blush  and  sigh, 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp: 

The    phantom's    sex   was   changed    and 

gone,  700 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone; 
Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size. 
With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyesp 
The  ffrisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar. 
To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore.  — 
He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 
Recalled  the  vision  of  the  night. 
The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red. 
And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 
Half  showing,  half  concealing,  all  fa 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 
Mid  those  the  stranc^r  fixed  his  eye 
Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 
And    thoughts  on    thoughts,  a  countless 

throng, 
Rushed,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along^ 
Until,  the  g^ddy  whirl  to  cure. 
He  rose  aira.  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume; 
The  bireh-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm;  71c 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance^ 
Played  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passion's  sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  I 
I  He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  gnest^ 
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While  thns  he  oommnned  with  his  breast: — 

'  Why  is  it,  at  each  torn  I  trace 

Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 

Can  I  not  mountaiD  maiden  spy,  730 

But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye? 

Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand, 

Bat  it  must  match  the  Donglas  hand  ? 

Can  I  not  frame  a  fevered  dream, 

But  still  the  Donglas  is  the  theme  ? 

I  '11  dream  no  more,  —  by  manly  mind 

Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resigned. 

My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I  '11  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more.' 

His  midnight  orisons  he  told,  740 

A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold^ 

Consigned  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes, 

And  sank  in  undisturbed  repose, 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew, 

And  morning  dawned  on  Beuvenne. 

CANTO  FIFTH 

THE  COMBAT 
I 

Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 
When  first,  by  the  bewildered    pilgrim 
spied, 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 
And   silvers  o'er  the    torrent's  foaming 
tide. 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain- 
side, — 
Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest 
far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 
Shine    martial    Faith,     and    Courtesy's 
bright  star, 
llirough  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud 
the  brow  of  War. 


II 


That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen. 
Was  twinkling  thrriugh  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed^ 
Looked  out  upon  the  dappled  sky. 
Mattered  their  soldier  matins  by, 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal, 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o'er,  the  Grnel  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way, 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path!  —  they  winded  now 


10 


Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath, 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glanee 
Gained  not  the  length  of  horseman's  hiiiee. 
'Twas  oft  BO  steep,  the  foot  was  fain       30 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain; 
So  tangled  oft  that,  bursting  through. 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dev,— 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  dear, 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear! 

m 

At  length  they  came  where,  stem  sod 

steep. 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Here  Yennaohar  in  silver  fiows. 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose; 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on,  «> 

Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone; 
A  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  againrt  a  host. 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak, 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between, 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high, 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still,  50 
Dauk  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  ton, 
Where  vrintry  torrent  down  had  borne. 
And  heaped  npon  the  cumbered  laud 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  tmee. 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws, 
And  asked  Fitz-James  by   what  stiasgB 

course  59 

He  sought  these  wilds,  traversed  by  few, 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV 

<  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt  and  by  my  side; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,'  the  Saxon  said, 
'  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewildered  in  pursuit  of  game. 
All  seemed  as  peaceful  and  as  still 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar,        7> 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
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ThoB  uddf  at  least,  my  mountain-guidey 
Though  deep  perchance  the  villaiu  lied.' 
'  Yet  whr  a  second  venture  try  ?  ' 
'  A  warnor  thou,  and  ask  me  why  f  — 
Moves  oar  free  coarse  hy  such  fixed  cause 
As  gives  the  poor  mechsiiiic  \aws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide       80 
A  Knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide,  — 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  strayed. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid; 
Or,  if  a  path  be  danfferous  known, 
The  danger's  self  is  Tare  alone.' 


'Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not; — 
Yet,  ere  a|;ain  ye  sought  this  spot, 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war. 
Against  Clan-Aloine,  raised  by  Mar  ? ' 
'  a  Of  by  my  wora ;  —  of  bands  prepared  90 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung.' 
'  Free  be  they  flung  1  for  we  were  loath 
Their  silken  folds  shoold  feast  the  moth. 
Ffee  be  they  flung  I  —  as  free  shall  wave 
Claa-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came,   100 
Bewildered  in  the  mountain-game, 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vieb-Alpine's  vowed  and  mortal  foe  ?' 
'  Warrior,  but  yester^mom  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  man, 
The  ehief  of  a  rebellions  clan, 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ra£Ban  dagger  stabbed  a  knight; 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part  no 

Sever  each  trae  and  loyal  heart.' 

VI 

Wrathfal  at  such  arraignment  foul, 

IWk  lowered  the  clansman's  sable  scowl, 

A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 

'  And  heardst  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 

Heardst  thoa  that  shameful  word  and  blow 

Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 

What  recked  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 

On  Highland  heath  or  Holy-Rood  ? 

He  rights  soch  wrong  where  it  is  given,     no 

H  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven.' 

*StiU  WIS  it  oatrage;  —  yet,  't  10  truet 


Not  then  claimed  sovereignty  his  due; 
While  Albany  with  feeble  hand 
Held  borrowed  truncheon  of  command, 
The  young  King,  mewed  in  Stirling  tower, 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  Chieftain's  robber  life  I  — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  from  rained  Lowland  swain  13c 
His  herds  and  harvest  reared  in  vain,  — 
Methinks  a  soul  like  thine  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  home.' 

VII 

The  Grael  beheld  him  grim  the  while^ 

And  answered  with  disdainful  smile: 

'  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 

I  marked  thee  send  delighted  eye 

Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 

Extended  in  succession  gay. 

Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  g^reen,   140 

With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between:  ^ 

These  fertile  plains,  that  softened  vale. 

Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Grael; 

The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 

And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 

Where  dwell  we  now  ?    See,  rudely  swell 

Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 

Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread 

For  fattened  steer  or  household  bread. 

Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry,       150 

And  well  the  mountain  might  reply,  -^ 

**  To  yon,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 

Belong  the  target  and  claymore  1 

I  give  yoo  shelter  in  my  breast, 

Your  own  good  blade  must  win  the  rest.'* 

Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 

Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth, 

To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 

And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 

Ay,  by  my  soul  t  —  While  on  yon  plain   160 

The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain, 

While  of  ten  thousand  herds  there  strays 

But  one  along  yon  river's  maee,  — 

The  Grael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 

Shall  with  strong  hand  redeem  his  share. 

Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who  hold 

That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 

Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 

Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhn.* 

vm 

Answered  Fits-James:  <  And,  if  I  sought, 
Think'st  thoa  no  other  could  be  brought  ? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ?       17s 
M  J  life  given  o'er  to  ambas(»de  ? ' 
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*  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due: 

Uadst  thou  sent  warning  itdr  and  tme,  — - 
I  seek  my  hound  or  falcon  strajred, 
I  seek,  TOod  faith,  a  Highland  maid,  — > 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  oome  and  go; 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  yet  for  this,  eyen  as  a  spy,  i8o 

Hadst  thon,  unheard,  been  doomed  to  die, 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury.' 

*  Well,  let  it  pass;  nor  will  I  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 

Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride: 

Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 

In  peace;  bnt  when  I  come  again, 

I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow,       190 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain  in  lady's  bower 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hoatf 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band  1 ' 

IX 

*Haye   then    thy   wish!'  —  He  whistled 

shrill, 
And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
From  crap;  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  aroae  aoo 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe; 
From  shingles  g^y  their  lances  start, 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  armed  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen  a  10 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men. 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. 
Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will. 
All  silent  there  they  stood  and  still. 
Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 
Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  Terge, 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung,      aao 
Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 
The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benledi's  living  side. 
Then  fixed  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
Full  en  Fitz-James:  *  How  say'st  thoa  now  ? 


These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true; 
And,  ttaxon, — I  am  Roderick  Dhu  1 ' 


Fitz-James  was  brave:  —  though  to 

heart 
The  life-blood  thrilled  with  sudden 
He  manned  himself  vrith  dauntless  air,   t^o 
Returned  the  Chief  his  hauffhty  staxe^ 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore, 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before:-— 

*  Come  one,  come  all  1  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.' 

Sir  Roderick  marked,  —  and  in  his  efm 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 
And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  f  oeman  woithy  of  their  steel. 
Short    space  he  stood  ^  then  waved  his 

baud:  s^o 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band; 
Each  warrior  vanished  where  he  stood. 
In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood; 
Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  boWf 
In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low; 
It  seemed  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth. 
The  vrind's  last  breath  bad  tossed  in  air 
Pennon  and  plaid  and  plumage  fair,  — 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-aide,         150 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide: 
The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 
From  spear  and  glaive,  from  taige  and 

jack; 
The  next,  all  nnrefleeted,  shone 
On  bracken  green  and  cold  gray  stoae. 

XI 

Fita-James  looked  round,  —  yet  aoaxoe  be» 

lieved 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received; 
Such  apparition  well  mi2:ht  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed,  afe 

And  to  lus  look  the  Chief  replied: 

*  Fear  nought  —  nay,  that  I  need  not  say  — 
But  —  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest;  —  I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coiuintogle  ford: 

Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  GaeL 
So  move  we  on;  —  I  only  meant  aje 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  yon  leaa^ 
Deeming  this  path  yon  might  porsiae 
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Without  a  pass  from  Boderiok  Dhu.' 
They  moved;  —  I  aaid  Fitz- James  WM 

brave 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive, 
Yet  dare  not  say  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  tempered  floods 
As,  following  Roderiok's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through^ 
Whieh  yet  by  fearful  proof  vnis  rife        a8o 
With  lancesy  that,  to  take  his  life. 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide, 
80  late  dishonored  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanished  guardtaos  of  the  gp^und. 
And  still  from  copse  and  heather  deep 
Fanejr  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep, 
And  m  Uie  plover's  shrilly  strain 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind        990 
The  pass  was  left;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green, 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 
Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XII 

The  Chief  in  silenee  strode  before, 
And  reached  that  torrent's  sounding  shore, 
Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 
From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks, 
Sweeps   through  the  plain,  and  oeaseless 

mines  300 

On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines, 
Where  Rome,  the  £inpress  of  the  world. 
Of  vore  her  eagle  wings  unfurled. 
And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  stayed, 
Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid, 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said: 
'  Bold  Saxon  I  to  his  promise  just, 
Vich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 
This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man. 
This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan,  310 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and 

ward. 
Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 
Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 
A  Chieftain's  vengeance  then  shalt  feeL 
See,  here  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Armed  like  thyself  with  single  brand; 
For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 
And  thon  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword.' 

XIII 

The  Saxon  paused:  <  I  ne'er  delayed, 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade;  jao 


Nay  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vowed  thy  death; 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith, 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved: 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone  T 
Are  there  no  means?'  —  <No,  strangeTi 

none  I 
And  hear,  —  to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal,— 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel; 
For  thns  spoke  Fate  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead:  330 

**  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife." ' 

*  Then,  by  m^  word,'  the  Saxon  said, 

*  The  riddle  is  already  read. 

Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  eUflf,  •— 

There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 

Thus  Fate  hath  solved  her  prophecy; 

Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 

To  James  at  Stirling  let  us  go. 

When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe,  340 

Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 

To  f^rant  thee  grace  and  favor  free, 

I  plight  mine  honor,  oath,  and  word 

That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 

With  each  advantage  shiSt  thou  stand 

That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land.' 

XIV 

Dark  lightning  flashed  from  Roderick's  eye: 
'  Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high. 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ?       $$» 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate  ! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate;  — 
My  dansroan's  blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared  ?  ~-  By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thoaght,  and  hold  thy  valor  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight, 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care, 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair.' 

*  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word  I  360 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword; 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 

In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce,  farewell  I  and,  ruth,  begone  I  — 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 
Proud  Chief  I  can  courtesy  be  shown; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn. 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast.      370 
But  fear  not  —  doubt  not  —  which  thou 
wilt  — 
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We  try  thia  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt.* 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw. 
Each  looked  to  sun  and  stream  and  plain 
As  what  thej  ne'er  might  see  again; 
Then  foot  and  point  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

XV 

III  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhn, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw,       380 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dashed  aside; 
For,  trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward, 
To  thrust,  to  strilre,  to  feint,  to  guard; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far, 
The  Gael  maintained  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  dosin?  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood;  390 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
And  showered  his  blows  like  wintry  lain; 
And,  as  firm  rock  or  castle-roof 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proofs 
The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foiled  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill; 
Till,  at  advantap^  ta'en,  his  brand  399 

Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand, 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea, 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee* 

XVI 

'  Now  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy   heart's   blood   dyes   my 

blade!' 
'Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  ! 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die.' 
Like  adder  darting  from  bis  coil, 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 
Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young, 
Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung;    410 
Received,  but  recked  not  of  a  wound. 
And  locked  his  arms  his  foeman  round.  — 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  I 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  ! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  trinle  steel  I 
Tliey  tug,  they  strain  !  down,  aown  they  go, 
The  Gael  above,  Fitr-James  below. 
The    Chieftain's    gripe    his    throat    com- 
pressed, 


His  knee  was  planted  on  his  breast;        4M 
His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw. 
Across  bis  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight, 
Tlien  gleamed  aloft  his  dagger  bright  I 
But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came. 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game; 
For,  while  the  dagger  gleamed  on  high. 
Reeled  soul  and  sense,  reeled  brain  and 
eye.  430 

Down  came  the  blow  I  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chief's  relaxing  grasp; 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close^ 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  aroee. 

XVII 

He  faltered  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 
Redeemed,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife: 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 
Whose  every  gasp  appeared  his  last;      44a 
In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipped  the  braid,-' 
<  Poor  Blanche  I    thy  wrongs  are  dearly 

paid; 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live, 
The  praise  that  faith  and  valor  give.* 
With  that  he  blew  a  bugle  note. 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sat  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet;  4S* 

The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green; 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead 
By  loosened  rein  a  saddled  steed; 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course, 
And  by  Fitz-James  reined  up  his  horse,  -^ 
With  wonder  viewed  the  bloody  spot,  — 
'  Exclaim  not,  gallants  f  question  not.— 
You,  Herbert  and  Lnffness,  alight. 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight;  46* 
Let  the  pray  palfrey  bear  his  weig^l^ 
We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight. 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight; 
I  will  before  at  better  speed, 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high:  —  I  must  oe  bonne 
To  see  the  archer-came  at  noon: 
But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea.—- 
De  Yanz  and  Herries,  follow  me. 
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xvni 

*  Stand,     Bayard,     stand  1 '  —  the     steed 
obeyed,  470 

With  arching  neck  and  bended  bead, 
And  glancing  eye  and  quiYcriug  ear. 
As  if  he  loyed  bis  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  stayed, 
No  grasp  apon  the  saddle  biid. 
But  wreathed  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 
And  liffhtly  bounded  from  the  plain. 
Turned  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  stirred  his  courage  with  the  steeL 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air,  480 

The  rider  sat  erect  and  fair, 
Then  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launched,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dashed  that  rapid  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew; 
Still  at  the  gallop  pricked  the  Kuight, 
His  merry meu  followed  as  they  might. 
Alone  thy  banks,  swift  Teith,  they  ride, 
And  m  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past,  490 

And  Deaustown  lies  behind  them  cast; 
They  rise,  the  bannered  towers  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon; 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire, 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochter- 

tyre; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier; 
Tbey  bathe  their  coursers*  sweltering  sides, 
Dark  Forth  I  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground,  500 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Right-hand   they   leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig- 

Forth  ! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Gray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town, 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look  dowu. 

XIX 

As  np  the  flinty  path  they  strained. 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reined; 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung, 

Wlio  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung:  — 

'Seest   thou,   De  Vanz,    yon    woodsman 

gray,  510 

Who  townward  holds  the  rocky  way, 
Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 
Mark'st  thou  the  firm  yet  active  stride. 
With  which  he  soalea  tlie  mountain  side  ? 
Kuow'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or 

whom?* 
*No,  by  lay  word;  —  a  burly  groom 


He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  ohaae 
A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace '  — - 
*  Out,  out,  De  Vaux  1  can  fear  supply. 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ?  520 

Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew, 
That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew; 
Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen, 
I'reads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 
'T  is  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle  1 
llie  uncle  of  the  banished  £arL 
Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 
The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe: 
The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard; 
Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared.'      S3c 
Then  right-hand  wheeled  their  steeds,  and 

straight 
They  won  the  Castle's  postern  gate. 

XX 

The  Douglas  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Cambus-keuueth*8  abbey  gray, 
Now,  as  he  climbed  the  rocky  shelf, 
Held  sad  communion  with  himself:  — 
'  Yes  I  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame; 
A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Gneme, 
And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 
The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel.  540 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate,  — 
God  g^nt  the  ransom  come  not  late  I 
The  Abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 
My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heaven;  — - 
Be  pardoned  one  repining  tear  I 
For  He  who  gave  her  knows  how  dear. 
How  excellent !  —  but  that  is  by, 
And  now  my  business  is  —  to  die.  — 
Ye  towers  t  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled;  550 

And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound  1 
That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stern  headsman's  bloody  hand,  -— 
The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 
Prepare  —  for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom  I 
But  hark  I  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 
Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 
And  see  !  upon  the  crowded  street, 
in      motley      groups      what     masquers 
meet !  s6c 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum, 
And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 
I  Sfuess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 
The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day. 
Jnmes  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show. 
Whore  the  ^ood  yeoman  bends  his  bow, 
i  And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe. 
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Ab  well  M  where,  in  proad  career. 

The  hi?h-bom  tilter  shiverB  spear. 

I  '11  follow  to  the  Caatle-park,  570 

And  play  my  prize;  —  King  James  shall 

mark 
If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 
Whose  f oree  so  oft  in  happier  days 
His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise.' 

XXI 

The  Castle  gates  were  o^n  flung, 

The    quivering    drawbridge    rocked   and 

rung, 
And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  courser's  clattering  feet. 
As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went,    580 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  lond  huzza. 
And  ever  James  was  bending  low 
To  his  white  jennet's  saddle-t>ow, 
DofiBng  his  cap  to  city  dame, 
Who  smiled  and  blushed  for  pride  and 

shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain, — 
He  chose  ibe  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire. 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire,  590 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 
Who    rend    the    heavens    with  their  ac- 
claims,— 
'Long    live    the    Commons'    King,  King 

James ! ' 
Behind  the  King  thronged  peer  and  knight, 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brooked  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
But  in  the  train  yon  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem;     600 
There  nobles  mourned  their  pride  restrained, 
And  the  mean  burgher's  joys  disdained; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 
Were  each  from  home  a  banished  man, 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 
And  deemed  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

xxn 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  checkered  bands  the  joyous  rout.  610 
There  morrioers,  with  bell  at  heel 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 


Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  bis  band,— 
Friar  Tuck  with  quarterataff  and  cowl, 
Old  Scathelocke  with  hb  surly  scowl, 
Maid  Marian,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John; 
Their  bugles  challenge  ail  that  will, 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skilL  6se 

The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might, — 
His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  white, 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake; 
Fondly  he  watched,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy,— 
No  kind  emotion  made  leply  I 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight,  6^0 

The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright 

XXIII 

Now,  dear  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand, 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes,  — 
Nor  called  in  vain,  for  Douglas  came.— 
For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  hira 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King  641 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 
As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 
Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppressed; 
Indignant  then  he  turned  him  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare. 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When  each  his  ntmost  strength  had  shown, 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone     6$^ 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high, 
And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  skj 
A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark; 
And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park, 
The  gray-haired  sires,  who  know  the  pssii 
To  strangers  point  the  Douglas  cast, 
And  moralize  on  the  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang. 
The  Toadies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang.   6te 
The  King,  with  look  unmoved,  bestowed 
A  purse  well  filled  with  pieces  broaH. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  prond. 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
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Who  now  with  anzioos  wonder  scan, 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man; 
Till  whispers  rose  amonff  the  throog, 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong, 
Must  to  the  Doaglas  blood  belong.  669 

The  old  men  marked  and  shook  the  head, 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  winked  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  Englbh  done. 
Ere  Donglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  laud. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  f  orm, 
ThoQgh  wrecked  by  many  a  winter's  storm; 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strengtli  surpassing  Nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd,  680 
Till  murmurs  rose  to  clamors  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  Kine 
Wiih  Donglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  called  the  banished  man  to  mind; 
No,  not  from  those  who  at  the  chase 
Once  held  his  side  the  honored  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and  in  the  field 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield; 
For  he  whom  royal  eyes  disown,  690 

When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  I 

XXV 

Hie  Monareb  saw  the  gambols  flag. 

And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag, 

MThose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 

Two  favorite  greyhounds  should  pnll  down, 

That  venison  free  and  Bourcleaiix  wine 

Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 

But  Luf  ra,  — *  whom  from  Douglas'  side 

Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 

Hie  fleetest  bound  in  all  the  North,  —>    700 

Brave  Lnfra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 

She  left  the  royal  hounds  midway, 

And  dashing  on  the  antlered  prey, 

Sank  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 

And  deep  the  flowinn^  life-blood  drank. 

The  king's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 

By  strange  intruder  broken  short, 

Came  up,  and  with  his  leash  unbound 

In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 

The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom,     710 

The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn, 

And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 

Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd; 

But  Uifra  had  been  fondly  bred, 

To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed. 

And  oft  would  Ellen  Lnfra's  n^ck 

In  maiden  glee  with  garlands  deck; 


They  were  such  playmates  that  with  name 

Of  Luf  ra  Ellen's  image  came. 

His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high,         7*0 

In  darkened  hrow  and  fla8hiii|^  eye; 

As  waves  befove  the  bark  divide. 

The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride; 

Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more, 

The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 

Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 

Though  gauutleted  in  glove  of  steeL 

XXVI 

Then  clamored  loud  the  royal  train. 
And  brandished  swords  and  staves  amain, 
But  stem  the  Baron's  wamine:  *  Back  1 730 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  meniiu  pack  I 
Beware  the  Douglas.  —  Yes  I  behold, 
King  James  I     The  Douglas,  doomed  of 

old. 
And  vainly  songht  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  Mrilling  victim,  now  attends, 
Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends.' — 

*  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 
Presumptuous  Lord  ! '  the  Monarch  said: 

*  Of  thy  misproud  ambitious  clan,  740 
Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man, 
The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 

My  woman-mercy  would  not  know; 
But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook 
Injurious  blow  and  haughty  look  ?  — - 
Wnat  ho  I  the  Captain  of  our  Guard  I 
Give  the  offender  fitting  ward.  — 
Break  off  the  sports  I '  —  for  tumult  rose. 
And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows,  — 

*  Break   off   the   sports  I '    he   said    and 

frowned,  750 

*  And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  groundL' 

XXVII 

Then  nproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marred  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  pricked  among  the  crowd, 
Repelled  by  threats  and  insult  loud; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek; 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar, 
The  hardier  urge  turanltnous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep      76s 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep, 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep. 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disordered  roar 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  Raw 
The  Commons  rise  against  the  law* 
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And  to  the  leadine  soldier  said: 
<  Sir  John  of  Hyndford,  't  was  my  blade, 
That  knighthood  ou  thy  shoulder  laid; 
For  that  good  deed  permit  me  then         770 
A  word  with  these  mbguided  men.  — 

XXVIII 

*  Hear,  gentle  friends,  ere  yet  for  me 

Te  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honor,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire  ? 

Or  if  I  suffer  caoseless  wrong, 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong, 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low,  780 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  ou  a  foe. 

Those  cords  of  love  I  should  uubind 

Which  knit  my  country  aud  my  kind  ? 

O  no  !     Believe,  in  yonder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  ray  captive  hour, 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread 

For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red: 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  beg^n, 

For  me  that  mother  wails  her  son. 

For  me  that  widow's  mate  expires,  790 

For  me  that  orphans  weep  their  sires^ 

That  patriots  mouru  insulted  laws. 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  canse. 

O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 

And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still  I ' 

XXIX 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 

In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 

With  lifted  hanas  and  eyes,  they  prayed 

For  blessings  on  his  generous  head 

Who  for  his  country  felt  alone,  800 

And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 

Old  men  upon  the  verge  of  life 

Blessed  him  who  stayed  the  civil  strife; 

And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high, 

Tlie  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy. 

Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire. 

To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire. 

Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved; 

As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 

With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head,   810 

The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led, 

And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge, 

With  sighs  resigned  his  honored  charge. 

XXX 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart, 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart. 


And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  tcaio. 

*  O  Lenox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 

This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool  ? 
Hear'st  thou,'  he  said,  *■  the  loud  acclaim  Sao 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name  ? 
With  like  acclaim  the  vulgar  throat 
Strained  for  King  James  their  morniiig 

note; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hailed  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas  sway; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat. 
Who  o'er  the  herd  "would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  aud  vain  ? 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream,  8^ 

And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood, 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fevered  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing, 

0  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king?— 

XXXI 

<  But  soft  I  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spun  hitherward  his  panting  steed  ? 

1  guess  his  cognizance  afar  — 
What  from  our  oousin,  John  of  Mar  ? ' 

*  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep 

bound  840 

Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground; 
For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown,—- 
Moat  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne,  — 
The  outlawed  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dho, 
Has  summoned  his  rebellious  crew; 
'T  is  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 
These  loose  banditti  stand  arrayed. 
The  Earl  of  Mar  this  mom  from  Doone 
To  break  their  muster  marched,  and  soon 
Yoor  Grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought;  850 
But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought, 
Till  for  such  danger  he  provide. 
With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride.* 

XXXII 

*  Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amisSi— 
I  should  have  earlier  looked  to  this; 

I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day.  — 
Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thv  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar,  861 

We  do  forbid  the  intended  war; 
Roderick  this  mom  in  single  fight 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight. 
And  Douglas  hath  himBelf  and  canse 
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Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host, 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel, 
For  their  Chief's  crimes,  avenging  steel. 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braoo,  Hyt '         870 
He  tarned  his  steed,  —  *  My  liege,  I  hie, 
Tet  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn/ 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spumed. 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  returned. 

XXXIII 

111  with  King  James's  mood  that  day 

Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay; 

Soon  were  dismissed  the  courtly  throng, 

And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 

Nor  less  upon  the  saddened  town  880 

The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 

The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 

Of  rumored  fends  and  mountain  war, 

Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 

All  up  in  arm<«;  —  the  Douglas  too, 

Thej  mourned  him  pent  within  the  hold, 

'  Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old.'  — 

And  there  his  word  the  speaker  stayed. 

And  finger  ou  his  lip  be  laid, 

Or  pointed  to  his  dag^r  blade.  890 

But  jaded  horsemen  from  the  west 

At  eTening  to  the  Castle  pressed. 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore; 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 

And  lasted  till  the  Bet  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  rumor  shook  the  town, 

Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown. 


CANTO  SIXTH.  XIV-XXI 

THE  DEATH  OF  RODERICK   DHU 

XIV 

The  Chieftain  reared  his  form  on  high. 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  h<s  eye; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks         340 
Checkered  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 
*  Hark,  Minstrel !  I  have  heard  thee  play. 
With  measure  bold  on  festal  day, 
In  yon  lone  isle,  —  again  where  ne'er 
Shall  harper  play  or  warrior  hear  I  — 
That  stirrine  air  that  peals  on  high, 
<  >'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory.  — 
Strike    it  f  —  and    then,  — for    well  thou 
canst, — 


Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced. 
Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight,  350 

When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might. 
I  '11  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 
The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears  I 
These  g^tes,  these  walls,  shall  vauish  then 
For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men, 
)  And  my  free  spirit  burst  away, 
As  if  it  soared  from  battle  fiay.' 
The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obeyed, — 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid; 
But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight         360 
He  witnessed  from  the  mountain's  height, 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 
Awakened  the  full  power  of  song, 
And  bore  him  iu  career  along;  — 
As  shallop  launched  on  rivers  tide. 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 
Drives    downward    swift    as    lightning's 
beam. 

XV 

BATTLE  OF  BEAL'  AN  DUINE 

'The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue,  370 

For  ere  he  parted  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achmy  — 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  stntrd  I  — 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

No  ripple  on  the  Inke, 
Upon  her  eyry  nods  the  erne, 

The  deer  has  songht  the  brnke; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  ptill,  380 

So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder-cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder *s  solemn  sound. 
That  mntters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams, 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lanoe      391 
The  sun's  retiring  beams  ?  — 
I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star, 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far  I 
To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'T  were  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life^ 
One  glance  at  their  array  1 
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XVI 

*  Their    light -armed    arofaers    far    and 
near  400 

Surveyed  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frowned, 
Their  barded  horsemen  in  the  rear 

The  stem  battalia  crowned. 
No  symbol  clashed,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armor's  clang, 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  erests  to 
shake,  410 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seemed  to  quake, 

That  shadowed  o'er  their  road. 
Their  yaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe. 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirred  the  roe; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep-sea  wave, 
"Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave, 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow.         430 
The  lake  is  passed,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosaohs'  rugged  jaws; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-meo. 

xvn 

*  At  onee  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  nil  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell  I  430 

Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 

The  archery  appear: 
For  life !  for  life  t  their  flight  they  ply  — 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive  in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued;  440 

Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen^  twilight  wood  ?  — 
"  Down,  down,"  cried  Mar,  **  your  lances 

down! 
Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  ! "  — 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lanees  brown 
At  once  lay  levelled  low; 


And  closely  shouldering  ride  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. —  ^y 
**  We  '11  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 

As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game ! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 

We  '11  drive  them  baek  as  tame." 

xvin 

*  Bearin|^  before  them  in  their  oonne 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 

Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkliDg  foam, 
Bight  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 
Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light,   460 

Each  targe  was  dark  below; 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing. 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing^ 
They  bnrled  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash; 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  dang, 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang  t 
But  Moray  wheeled  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan- Alpine's  flank, —  tjf* 
•<  My  banner-men,  advance  t 
I  see,"  he  cried,  **  their  eolnmn  shake. 
Now,  gallants  1  for  yonr  ladies'  sske^ 

Upon  them  with  the  lance  I" — 
The  horsemen  dashed  among  the  root, 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swotdi  sis 
out. 
They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan- Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne — 
Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  1  4I0 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  poured; 
Vanished  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanished  the  mountain-sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep, 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in,  490 

So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass; 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne^r  shall  fight  again. 

XIX 

*  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din, 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within.  — 
Minstrel,  away  I  the  work  of  fate 

Is  bearing  on;  its  issue  wait, 
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Where  the  mde  Trosachs'  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle.  500 

Gray  Benvenne  I  soon  repassed, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  oast. 
The  sun  is  set;— •- the  olouds  are  met. 

The  lowering  soowl  of  heaven 
An  ioikj  hue  of  liyid  bine 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given; 
Strange  gusts  of  wiud  from  mountain  glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  again. 
1  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge, 
Mine  eye  bat  saw  the  Trosachs'  gorge,    510 
Mine  ear  hat  heard  that  sullen  sound, 
Whieh    like   an    earthquake    shook    the 

groond, 
And  spoke  the  stern  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  partmff  life, 
Seemwgy  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 
Nearer  it  comes — the  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  again, 

But  not  in  mingled  tide; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North       520 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 

And  overhang  its  side, 
While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  darkening  clond  of  Saxon  spears. 
At  weary  bav  each  shattered  band, 
Eying  their  loemen,  sternly  stand; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tattered  sail, 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale, 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Marked  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day.  sso 


'Viewing  the  notmtain's  ridge  askanee, 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sollen  trance. 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance, 

And  cried  :  "  Behold  yon  isle  I  -— 
See  t  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand: 
T 11  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile;  — 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 
To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er,  540 

And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we  11  tame  the  war-wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den." 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung. 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corselet  rung. 

He  plnnged  him  in  the  wave  :  — 
AU  nw  the  deed, — the  purpose  knew, 
And  to  their  clamors  Ben  venue 

A  mingled  echo  gave  ; 
The  Saxons  shont,  their  mate  to  cheer,   S5« 


The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear, 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
'T  was  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Poured  down  at  once  the  lowering  heaven: 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch  Katrine  s  breast. 
Her  billows  reared  their  snowr  crest. 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swellea  they  high, 
To  mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye  ; 
For  round  him  showered,  mid  rain  and  hail, 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Grael.  %6o 

In  vain.  —  He  nears  the  isle  —  and  lo  I 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came. 
It  tineed  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame; 
I  marlbd  Dmieraggan'8  widowed  dame, 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleamed  in  her  hiand;  — 
It  darkened,  —  but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan;  — 
Another  flash  I  —  the  spearman  floats     570 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats. 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXI 

*  '*  Revenge  I  revenge  t "  the  Saxons  cried. 
The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  repUed. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage, 
Agam  they  hurried  to  engage  ; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  flght. 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight, 
Sprung  from  his  horse,  and  from  a  crag  s8o 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  £g. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide, 
While,  in  the  Monarch's  name,  afar 
A  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war. 
For  Both  well's  lord  and  Roderick  bold 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold.'  — 
But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand. 
The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand  I 
Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy  590 

How  Roderick  brooked  his  minstrelsy: 
At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime. 
With  lifted  hand  kept  feeble  time; 
That  motion  ceased, —  yet  feeling  strong 
Varied  his  look  as  cbanffed  the  song; 
At  len|^,  no  more  his  deafened  ear 
The  mmstrel  melody  can  hear; 
His  face  grows    sharp, — his    hands  are 

clenched. 
As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrenched; 
Set  are  his  teeUi,  his  fading  eye  600 

Is  sternly  fixed  on  vacancy; 
Thus,  motionless  and  moanlees  drewy 
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His  purting  breath  stout  Roderick  Dha  t  — 
Old  AUau-baue  looked  ou  aghast, 
While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  passed; 
Bat  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled, 
He  poured  hb  wailing  o*er  the  dead. 

SONG  FROM   ROKEBY 
[Canto  Third.  ZYi-zyui] 

SONG 

O,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  jon  may  gather  garlands  there 

Woald  grace  a  suinmer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  maiden  on  the  caatle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily,  — 

CHORUS 

'O,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  £dmund  there 

Than  reign  our  English  queen.' 
'If,  maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me. 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town. 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down  ? 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read, 

As  read  full  well  yon  may, 
Tlien  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed. 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May.' 


lO 


so 


CHORUS 

Yet  sung  she,  *  Brignall  banks  are  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 

I  'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there 
Than  reig^i  our  English  queen. 

'  I  read  yon,  by  your  bagle  horn. 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood.' 
*  A  ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn. 

And  't  is  at  peep  of  light; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mom. 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night.' 

CHORUS 

Yet  snn^  she,  '  Brignall  banks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  woodn  are  gay ; 
I  would  I  wfre  with  Kdmnnd  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  I 


30 


'  With  burnished  brand  and  musketooa 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum.'  ^ 

*  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

CHORUS 

'  And  O,  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay. 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May ! 

'Maiden  1  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I  '11  die;  50 

The  fiend  whose  lantern  lights  the  metd 

Were  better  mate  than  I  i 
And  when  I  'm  with  my  comrades  met 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS 

'  Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  ganands  there 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen.'  (» 


HUNTING  SONG 
[Publ.  1808] 

Wakkn,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk  and  horse  and  hunting-cpear  I 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelliog, 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

*  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.' 


Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  graT, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming. 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming: 
And  foresters  have  busy  been 
To  trsusk  the  buck  in  thicket  green; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
<  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.' 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away; 
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We  can  show  yon  where  he  lies, 

Fleet  of  foot  and  tall  of  size;  so 

We  can  show  the  marks  he  made, 

When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed; 

Yon  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 

'  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.' 

Loader,  londer  chant  the  lay, 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 

Tell  them  youth  and  mirth  and  glee 

Ban  a  eonrse  as  well  as  we ; 

Time,  stem  huntsman,  who  can  balk, 

Staneh  as  hound  and  fleet  as  hawk  ?         30 

Think  of  this  and  rise  with  day. 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

JOCK  OF  HAZELDEAN 
AiB  —  *  A  Border  Melody ' 


rilie  first 
sdded  1816.] 


stanza  is  old.    The  others  were 


'  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  ? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
I  '11  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son. 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride: 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen '  — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Uaseldean. 

'  Now  let  this  wilf  a'  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington 

And  lord  of  Langleyniale; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen '  — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

*  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack. 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o'  them  a'. 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen.'  — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  decked  at  morning-tide. 
The  tapers  glimmered  fair; 


30 


The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 
And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 

They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha'; 
The  ladie  was  not  seen  I  30 

She 's  o'er  the  Border  and  awa' 
Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


THE  SUN  UPON  THE  WEIRDLAW 

HILL 

AiB  —  *  Bimhin  aluin  ^stu  mo  run ' 

**  It  was  while  8tms:gling  with  such  langrnoT) 
on  one  lovely  eyening'  of  this  aatumn  [1817L 
that  he  composed  the  foUowine  beautiful 
Terses.  Thev  mark  the  yery  s^ot  of  their  birth, 
—  namely,  the  then  naked  height  oyerhanging 
the  northern  side  of  the  Gamdshields  Loch^ 
from  which  Melrose  Abbey  to  the  eastward, 
and  the  hills  of  Ettrick  and^  Yarrow  to  the 
west,  are  now  yisible  over  a  wide  range  of  rich 
woodland,  —  all  the  work  of  the  poet's  hand.^ 
Lookhart's  Life,  chap,  xxziz. 

The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill 

In  Ettrick's  vale  is  sinking  sweet; 
The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still, 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet. 
Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  onoo   It 
bore, 
Though  evening  with  her  richest  dye 

Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Ettrick's  shove. 

With  listless  look  along  the  plain 

I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide,         po 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  mined  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air. 

The  hill,  the    stream,  the    tower,  the 
tree  — 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were. 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me  ? 

Alas  I  the  warped  and  broken  board, 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye  ? 
The  harp  of  strained  and  tuneless  chord. 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply  ?        so 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers. 

To    feverish    pulse    each    gale    blows 
chill; 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill. 
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[Canto  m  published  1816.  Canto  lY  published  1818.] 


CANTO  THE  THIRD 

Afin  qne  oette  applioation  Tons  f  oi^  de  pen- 
■er  k  antra  ohose :  u  n'y  a  en  y^rit^  ae  remMe 

3ne  eelni-llt  et  le  tempea. — Lettrt  du  Roi  de 
^ruate  d  D'Alwmbert^  Sept,  7, 1776. 


Is  thy  fftoe  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair 

child, 
Ada,  sole  daughter  of  znj  house  and 

heart? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes 

they  smiled. 
And  then  we  parted,  —  not  as  now  we 

part, 
But  with  a  hope.  — 

Awaking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me,  and  on 

high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  yoiees  :  I  depart, 
Wiuther  I  know  not;    but  the   hour's 

gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieTe 

or  glad  mine  eye. 

n 

Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  onoe 

more  I  lo 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a 

steed 
That  knows  his  rider.  Welcome  to  their 

roar! 
Swift  be  their  guidance  wlkereaoe'er  it 

lead! 
Though  the  straiu'd  mast  should  quiver 

as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the 

gale. 
Still  must  I  on;  for  I  am  as  a  weed. 


Flung  from  the  rock  on  Ocean's  foam  to 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  teni' 
pest's  breath  prevaiL 

III 
In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of 


oav  y 
One, 


The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark 
mind;  ao 

Again  I  seize  the  theme,  then  bat  be- 
gun, 

And   bear  it  with  m%  as  the  rushing 
wind 

Bears  the  cloud  onwards:  in  that  Tale  I 
fiud 

The  furrows  of  long  thought^  and  driedr 
up  tears, 

Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  be- 
hind. 

O'er  which  all  heavily  the  jonmejiog 
years 
Flod  the  kst  sands  of  life,  —  where  not  s 
flower  appears. 

IV 

Since  my  yoimg  days  of  passion— ^joji 

or  pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a 

string. 
And  both  may  jar;  it  may  be  that  iu 

vain  r- 

I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sin^. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I 

cling. 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  wear^  dresm 
Of  Relfish  grief  or  gladness  —  so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me  —  it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  nagnte- 

ful  theme. 
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He»  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piaroing  the  depths 

of  life. 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or   sorrow,   fame,   ambition, 

strife,  40 

Cntto  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance:  he  can  tell 
Wh J  thonriit  seeks  refuge  ia  lone  oaves, 

yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpur'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's 

haunted  oeU. 

VI 

7  is  to  create,  and  in  creatiag  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  imafe,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I?   Nothing:   but  not  so  art 

thou,  50 

Soul  of  my  thoughtl  with  whom  I  traverse 

earth. 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy 

birth, 
Aad  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crushed 

feelings'  dearth. 

VII 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly:  —  I  have 

thought 
Too  loDg  and  darkly,  tiU  my  brain  be- 
came. 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  overwrought, 
A  whirlicg  gulf  of  phantasy  and  6ame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to 

tame, 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.    "T  is 

toolatel  60 

T«t  am  I  changed;  though  still  enough 

the  same 
Li  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not 

abate, 
aaa  feed  on  Intter  fruits  without  accusing 

Fate. 

vm 

Something  too  much  of  this:  but  now  'tis 

past. 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seaL 
Loogabsent  Habold  re-appears  at  last,  — 
He  S  the  breast  which  lain  no  more  wonld 

fed. 


Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not 

but  ne'er  heal; 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd 

him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  a^:  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the 

limb,  71 

And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near 

the  brim. 

IX 

His  had  been  quaff 'd  too  quickly,  and  he 

found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood;  but  he  fill'd 

again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ffround, 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetuu  —  but 

in  vain! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall'd  for  ever,  fettering  though 

unseen. 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not;  worn 

with  pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and 

grew  keen,  80 

Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through 

many  a  scene. 


Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  mncied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem'd  his   spirit  now  so  firmly 

fix'd 
And  sheathed  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many 

stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd 

to  find 
Fit  speculation,  sooh  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nar 

ture's  hand.  90 

XI 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose  nor 

seek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's 

cheek. 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow 

old? 
Who  can   contemplate    Fame    through 

clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  ber  steep,  nor 

climb?  • 
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Harold,  once  more  within  the  Tortex, 

roU'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's 
fond  prime. 

XII 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  nnflt 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man,  with  whom  he 

held  loi 

Little  in  common;  — untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul 

was  quell'd 
Li  youth  DY  his  own  thoughts;   still  un- 

compeU'd, 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd; 
Proud  though  in  desolation;  which  could 

find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without 

mankind. 

XIII 

Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him 

were  friends; 
Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his 
home;  no 

Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  ex- 
tends. 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to 

roam; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionship;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft 
forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on 
the  lake. 

XIV 

Like  the  Chaldean  he  oould  watch  the 

stars. 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings 

bright 
As  their  own  beams;    and  earth,  and 

earth-bom  jars,  lao 

And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite. 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  night 
He  had  been  happy;  but  this  clay  will 

sink 
Its  spark  inunortal,  enyying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the 

link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos 

us  to  its  brink. 


XV 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  tJung 
Bestless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  veaii- 

some, 
Droop'd  as  a  wtld-bom  hlooa  with  dipt 

wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alooe  mm 

home.  i]o 

Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ereome, 
As  eagerly  the  barar'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  doon 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  bo  the 

heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his 

bosom  eat. 

XVI 

Self -exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  agun, 
With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  lea 

of  gloom; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  Tsin, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume, 
Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the 
plunder'd  wreck  mi 

When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their 

doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sink- 
ing deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer  which  he  foihore  to 
che<^ 

xvn 

Stop  t  —  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire^ 

dust  I 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  aepuldired  be- 
low I 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  eolossal  but, 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show? 
None;  but  the  moral's  truth  tdls  simpler 

so. 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it 

be; —  «so 

How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  hsr- 

vest  grow ! 
And  is  tUs  all  the  world  has  gained  hj 

thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields,  king-makiqg 

Victory  ? 


xvin 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  pbee  of 

skulls. 
The  grave  of  Franee,  the  deadfy  Water* 

h>oI 
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How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gaye 

anniils 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too  I 
In  *  pride  of  place '  here  hist  the  eagle 

flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent 

plain. 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations 

through;  160 

Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  yain ; 

He  wears  the  shattered  links  of  the  world's 

broken  chain. 

XIX 

Tit  retribntiont  Ganl  may  champ  the 
bit 

And  foam  in  fetters;  —  but  is  Earth 
more  free  ? 

Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit; 

Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sover- 
eignty ? 

What  r  shall  reviying  Thraldom  again  be 

The  patch'd-np  idol  of  enlightened  days  ? 

Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down, 
shall  we 

Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proffering  lowly 

ga*e  170 

And  aeryfle  knees  to  thrones  ?    No;  prove 
before  ye  praise  1 

XX 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no 

more  I 
In  yain  fair  cheeks  were  furiow'd  with 

hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  be- 
fore 
Tlie  trampler  of  her  yineyards;  in  yain 

years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears. 
Haye  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the 

accord 
Of   roused-up  millions:    all  that  most 

endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a 

sword 
Sndi  as  Harmodius  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant 

lord.  180 

XXI 

There  was  a  sound  of  reyelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chiyalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and 
braye  men; 


A  thousand  hearts   beat  happily;   and 

when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake 

affain. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell;  — 
But  hush  1  hark !  a  deep  souml   strikes 

like  a  rising  knell ! 

XXII 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No;  't  was  but  the 
wind,  190 

Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 

On  with  the  dance  I  let  joy  be  uncon- 
fined; 

No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and 
Pleasure  meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying 
feet— 

But  hark  1 — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in 
once  more 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  be- 
fore t 
Arm!   Arm  I  it  is — it  is  —  the  cannon's 
opening  roar  I 

XXIII 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high 

hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;  he  did 

hear  aoo 

That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caup^ht  its  tone  with  Death's  pro^ 

phetioear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd 

it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too 

well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody 

bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone 

could  quell: 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost 

fighting,  fell. 

XXIV 

Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and 

fro, 
And  jaAering  tears,  and  tremblings  of 

distress. 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour 


a 


go 


9  to 


Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  love- 
liness; 
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And  there  were  snddeii  pertiiig8»  snoh  as 

press 
The  life  from  oat  young  hearts^  and 

choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated;  who 

oonld  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  matnal 

eyeSy 
Since  npon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom 

could  rise  I 

XXV 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste: 
the  steed, 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clatter- 
ing car, 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous 
speed,  319 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

And  the  deep  thnnddr  peal  on  peal  tdax; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 

Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning 
star; 

While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror 
dumb. 
Or  whisueriug,  with  white  lips  —  *  The  foe  t 
They  come  I  they  come  I ' 

XXVI 

And  wild  and  high  the  'Cameron's 
gathering '  rose  1 

The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's 
hills 

Have  heard,  and  heard  too  have  her 
Saxon  foea:  — 

How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch 
thrills, 

Savage  and  shrill  1  But  with  the  breath 
which  tills  ajo 

Their  mounUun-p4>e»  so  fill  the  moun- 
taineers 

With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  in- 
stils 

The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 
And  £van*s,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each 
clansman's  ears  I 

XXVII 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her 

green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they 

pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves. 
Over  the  unretuming  brave,  —  aUis  ( 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 


Which  now  beneath  theon,  butaboveikaQ 

^  grow  14* 

In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mui 

Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder 

cold  and  low. 

xxvni 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  Inety  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudlv  gsji 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-soiuid 

of  strife, 
The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms,— the 

day 
Battle's  magnifleently-etem  amy ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which 

when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thiek  widi  other 

clay,  «5« 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  hssp'd 

and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse,  —  friend,  foe, — in  oae 

red  burial  blent  1 

XXIX 

Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  fastpi 

than  mine; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  piosd 

throng. 
Partly  beoause  they  blend  me  with  hti 

line. 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  aire  some  WTOOg, 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  halknr 

song; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest^  and  whea 

shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  filei 

along. 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempert 

lower'd,  tft 

They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  then  thii^ 

young,  gallant  Howard  I 

XXX 

There  have  been  tears  and  brealdng  hesitt 

for  thee. 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  soeh  to 

give; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  grees 

tree. 
Which  living  waves  where  thoa  didst 

cease  to  live. 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  reyire 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the 

Spring 
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Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  con- 
trive, 

With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 

I  tam'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she 

oonld  not  bring. 


370 
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I  tam'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom 
each 

And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 

In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to 
teach 

Fargetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake; 

The  Arehangers  trump,  not  Glory's,  must 
awake 

Thofle  whom  they  thirst  for;  though  the 
sofund  of  Fame 

May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 

The  f  oyer  of  yain  longmg,  and  the  name 
So  honoured  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bit- 
terer dairn. 

XXXII 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length;  and, 
smiling,  mourn:  aSo 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall; 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  ssdl 
be  torn; 

The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the 
hall 

In  massy  hoariness;  the  ruin'd  wall 

Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements 


re  gone; 

The  bars  sarvive  the  captive  they  enthral; 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms 
keep  out  the  sim; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly 
live  on: 

xxxm 

Even  as  a  broken   mirror,  which  the 

glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was,     291 
The  same,  and  ^ill  the  more,  the  more  it 

breaks; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  f  or^ 

And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow 

aches. 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are 

untold. 


XXXIV 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison,  a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches:  for 
it  were  300 

As  nothing  did  we  die;  but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit. 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea's 

shore. 
All  ashes  to  the  taste.    Did  man  com- 
pute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life,  —  say, 
would  he  name  threescore  ? 

XXXV 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of 

man: 
They  are  enough,  and  if  thy  tale  be  true. 
Thou,  who  di&t  grudge  mm  even  that 

fleeting  span,  309 

More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo  I 
Millions  of  tonnes  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children^  lips  shall  echo  them,  and 

say  — 
'Here,  where  the  sword  united  natioiui 

drew, 
Our  coxmtrymen  were  warring  on  that 

day!' 
And  tins  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not 

pass  away. 

XXXVI 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of 

men, 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fizt. 
Extreme  m  aU  things  t  hadst  thou  been 
betwixt,  330 

Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never 

been; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall:  thou 

seek'st 
Even  now  to  re-assume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thun- 
derer of  the  scene  1 

XXXVII 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art 

thou  I 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild 

name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds 

than  now 
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That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of 

Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  onoe,  thy  vassal,  and 

became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thoa 

wert  330 

A  god  onto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astoanded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whatever  then 

didst  assert 

XXXVIII 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man  —  in  high  or 
low, 

Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 

Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  foot- 
stool, now 

More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  tanght  to 
yield: 

An  empire  thou  oonldst  crash,  command, 
rebuild. 

But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor. 

However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skiU'd, 

Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the 
lust  of  war,  341 

Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the 
loftiest  star. 

XXXIX 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  tom- 
ing  tide 

With  that  untauffht  innate  philosophy, 

Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep 
pride, 

Li  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood 
hard  by. 

To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou 
hast  smiled 

With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye; 

When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favour- 
ite child,  350 
He  stood  nnbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him 
piled. 

XL 

Sager  than  in  thjr  fortunes;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could 

contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts;  'twas  wise  to 

feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to 

use 


TiU  they  were  tom'd  unto  thine  over- 
throw: 
rris  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or 
lose, 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee  and  aU  such  k* 
who  choose.  3^ 

XLI 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock, 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  ML 

alone. 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  bravs 

the  shock; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  wiiich 

paved  thy  throne, 
J^heir  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone; 
The  part  of  Pliilip's  son  was  thine,  not 

then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  tax  tm 

wide  a  den. 

XLII 

But  quiet  to  auick  bosoms  is  a  hell,    37" 
And  there  hata  been  thy  bane;  there  is  s 

fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  wiD  not 

dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  beins,  but  anire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  erer- 

more, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  oan  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLin 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  msde 

men  mad 
By   their  contagion,  —  Conquerocs  and 

Kings,  380 

Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom 

add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet 

thing^ 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  aeeret 

springs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  tboae 

they  fool; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  !  what  stings 
Are  theirs  I  One  breast  laid  open  were  s 

school 
Which  would  nnteach  mankind  the  Inst  to 

shine  or  rule. 
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XLrlV 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  atonn  whereon  thej  ride,  to  sink  at 

last; 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils 

past,  391 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed  which  runs  to 

waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid 

Which  eats  into  itself  and  rusts  ingbri- 
ously. 

XLV 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall 

find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds 

and  snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  oown  on  the  hate  of  those  be- 
low. 400 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean 

spread. 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those 
summits  led. 

XLVI 

Away  with  these  I  true  Wisdom's  world 
will  be 

Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 

Maternal  Nature  1  for  who  teems  like 
thee. 

Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine? 

There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 

A  blending  of  idl  beauties,  —  streams  and 
dells,  411 

Yrmt,    foliage,    crag,    wood,   cornfield, 
mountain,  vine. 

And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  fare- 
wells 
F^om  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Buin 
greenly  dwells. 

XLVII 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty 

mind. 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
AU  tenantlessy    save  to  the  crannying 

wind. 


Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the 
cloud. 

There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young 
and  proud, 

Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  be- 
low; 420 

But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody 
shroud. 

And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust 
ere  now. 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no 
future  blow. 

XLVIII 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those 

walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions;    in 

proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  arm^  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What   want  these  outlaws    conquerors 

should  have. 
But  History's   purchased  page  to  call 

them  great  ?  430 

A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls 

were  full  as  brave. 

XLIX 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields. 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unreconied  died  ! 
And  Love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their 

shields 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous 

pride. 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would 

gbde: 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and 

drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied; 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief 

won,  440 

Saw  the  discoloured  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin 

run. 


But  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river  I 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  en- 
dure for  ever. 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation 

so. 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface 
mow 
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WiHk  the  shaip  loythe  of  oonflioty — then 

to  Bee 
Thy  Talley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  payed  like  Heaven;  and  to  seem 

saoh  to  me, 
Eyen  now  what  wants  thj  stream? — that  It 

ahonld  Lethe  be.  450 

LI 

A  thousand  battles   have  assail'd  thj 

banks, 
Bat  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd 

away, 
And  Skughter  heap'd  on  high  his  welter- 

mg  ranks; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are 

they? 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yester- 

dAJf 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  <m  thy  clear 

stream 
Glass'd  with  its  danoing  light  the  smmy 

But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blight- 
ing dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roU,  all  sweeping 
as  they  seem. 

Lll 

Thus  Harold  inlv  said,  and' pass'd  along, 
Tet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here     461 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
Li  glens  which  might  have  made  even 

exile  dear. 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines 

austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en 

the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from   his 

face. 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with 

transient  trace. 

Lin 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though 

his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to 

dust.  470 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though 

disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  wordlings:  thus 

he  felt. 


For  there  was  soft  remembraaee,  and 

sweet  trust 
Li  one  fond  breast  to  which  his  own  would 

melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom 

dwelt. 

uv 

And  he  had  leam'd  to  love  (I  know  not 

why, 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  d 

mood)  479 

The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infuicy, 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued, 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  fax  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know; 
But  thus  it  was;  and  though  in  solitude 
8mall  power  the  nipp'd  fUSections  have 

to  grow, 
In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had 

oeased  to  glow. 

LV 

And  there  was  cme  soft  breast,  as  hath 

been  said. 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  bv  stronger  ties 
ThM  the^urch  links  withal;  and.  thoogh 

unwed. 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  dis- 

Had  stood  the  test  of  mwtal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  penl,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  aforeifpiahore 
WeU  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent 
greetings  pour  1 


Hie  essded  mrng  of  DneheBfek 
Frowns  o*er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swelk 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  Tine  ; 
And  hiUs  all  rich  with  bloawnn'd  ti 
And  fields  which  inomise  com  and 
And  scatter 'd  cities  crowniBff  these. 
Whose  far  white  waUs  alowr  tlM«m  shine. 
Have  strewM  a  scene,  which  I  should 
With  doable  joy  wert  tkom  with  me. 

9 

And  pessaat  eiris,  with  deep  Uue  ejea 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  piunidise ; 
AboTe,  the  manent  fendal  towers 
Throneh  f!T«en  leayes  lift  their  walla  of  1. 
And  mnny  a  rock  which  steeply  loweta. 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintsge-bowses  ; 
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Bat  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  elasp  iu  mine  I 


I  Mad  the  lilies  given  to  me : 

Thoogh  long  before  thy  hana  they  tonob, 

I  know  that  they  mnst  witber'd  be, 

Bat  yet  reject  them  not  as  snob ; 

For  1  have  cberish'd  them  as  dear,  5*> 

Beeaose  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 

And  gnide  tny  sonl  to  mine  even  here. 

When  thon  bebold'st  tbem,  drooping  nigh. 

And  know'st  tbem  gatherM  by  the  Rhine, 

And  offer'd  fnmi  my  heart  to  thine  J 


The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  hangbtiest  breast  its  wish  nodgbt 

bound  530 

Through  life  to  dwell  deligbted  here ; 
Nor  could  on  eartb  a  spot  oe  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Gould  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine  I 

LVI 

Bt  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  gpromid, 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of   the  verdant 

mound; 
Beneath  its  bese  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
Our  enemy's,  —  but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau!  o'er  whose  early 

tomb  541 

Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough 

soldier's  lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 
Falling  for  France  whose  rights  he  battled 

to  resume. 

LVII 

?•* 

'S    Brief,  brave,  and  glorioos  was  his  young 

<  career, — 

'  *^    His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends 

*^  and  foes; 

'■,^  And   fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering 

]jr         here 

Fhty  for  his  eallant  spirit's  bright  repose ; 

For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of 
those, 
ftf    The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'er- 
*>  stept  sso 

The  chflurter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
^(1  On  such  as  wield  her  weapons;  he  had  kept 
,10.  fine  whiteness  of  his  souy  and  thus  men 
o'er  him  wept. 


Lvin 

Here  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  her  shatter'd 

wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her 

height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell 

and  ball 
Rebounding  idly    on  her  strength  did 

light,— 
A  tower  of  victory !  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch'd  along  the 

plain: 
But  Peace  destroy'd  what  War  could 

never  blight,  560 

And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Sum- 
mer's rain. 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  bad 

pour'd  in  vain. 

Lix 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  I  How  long  de- 
lighted 

The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his 
way! 

Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 

Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might 
stray; 

And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to 
prey 

On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 

Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too 

gay* 

Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 

Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the 

year. 


57« 


LX 


Adieu  to  thee  again  I  a  vain  adieu  ! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like 

thine; 
The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue; 
And  if  reluctantly  thb  eyes  resign 
Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely 

Rhine, 
'T  is  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting 

praise; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise,  more  glaring 

shine. 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft,  —  uie  glories 


of  old  days. 


580 


LX' 


The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  ooDun^^ripeness,  the  white  city's  8heen« 
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The  rolling  stream,  the  nredpioe's  floom, 
The  ioresvB  growth,  ana  Crothio  wiuls  be- 
tween. 
The  wild  rooks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets 

been 
In  mockery  of   man's  art;    and  these 

withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all. 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Em- 
pires near  tiiem  falL 

LXII 

But  these  recede.    Aboye  me  are  the 

Alps,  590 

The  palJBtces  of  Nature,  whose  Tast  walla 

Haye  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy 


And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  ayalanobe  —  Uie  thunderbolt  of  snow  I 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heayen,  yet  leaye 
yainman  oelow. 

LXin 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to 

scan, 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in 

yam,—  600 

Morat  1    the  proud,  the   patriot  field  I 

where  man 
May  eaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  shun. 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'd  on 

that  plain;. 
Here  Burgundy  bequeath'd  his  tombless 

host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselyes  their  monument;  —  the  Sty- 
gian coast 
Unsepidchred  they  roam'd,  and   shriek'd 

each  wandering  ghost. 

LXIV 

While  Waterloo  with  CamuB's  camage 

yies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall 

stand; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  yictories. 
Won    by    the    unambitious    heart   and 

hand  611 

Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  ciyic  band. 
All  nnbought  champions  in  no  princely 


Of  yioe-^ntail'dCormptioD;  theynoliiid 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  olasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings'  rights  diyine,  by  some  Dia- 
oonic  clause. 

LXV 

By  a  lone  waU  a  lonelier  colmnn  reszs 
A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  ol  old 

days; 
rr  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of 

years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewildeied 

gaze  6w 

Of  one  to  stone  conyerted  by  amaze, 
Yet  still  with  consciousness;  and  there  it 

stands 
Making  a  maryel  that  it  not  deeays, 
When  the  coeyal  pride  of  human  uuidB, 
Leyell^d  Ayenticum,  hath  strew'd  her  nib- 

jeot  lands. 

LXVI 

And  there — oh  I  sweet  and  sacred  be  the 

name  I  — 
Julia,  the  daiuiiter,  the  deyoted,  gan 
Her  youth  to  Heayen;  her  heart,  beneath 

a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heayen's,  broke  o'er  a  other's 

graye. 
JttstbDO  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  bets 

would  craye  630 

The  life  she  liyed  in;  but  the  judge  ivss 

just, 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  noi 

saye. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a 

bust. 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one 

heart,  one  dust. 

Lxvn 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not 

pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though 

the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslayers  and  the  enslayed,  ueir 

death  and  birth; 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  woiih 
Should  be,  and  shall,  suryiyor  of   its 

woe,  ft^ 

And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpiae 

snow, 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  belo» 
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LXVIII 

Lake  Lemaa  iroos  me  with  its  crystal 

The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains 
▼iew 

The  stilLiess  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 

Its  dear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height 
and  hue. 

lliere  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look 
through 

With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  he- 
hold; 

But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 

Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherish'd  than 
of  oldy  651 

Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  me 
in  their  fold. 

LXIX 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  man- 
kind: 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil. 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  oyerboil 
In  tne  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the 

spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  majr  deplore  and  struggle  with  the 

coii. 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for 
wrong  660 

Midrt  a  contentious  world,  striying  where 
none  are  strong. 

LXX 

There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our 

years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blieht 
Of  our  own  soul  turn  all  our  blood  to 

tears, 
And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of 

Night; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness:  on  the 


The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports 

invite. 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor'd 

ne'er  shall  be.  670 


LXXI 


Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 

And  loYc  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 

Bf  the  blue  mahingof  the  arrowy  Bhone, 


Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Wluch  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth 

maJLC 
A  fair  but  frowaid  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake;  — ' 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom'd  tv- 

infliot  or  bear  ? 

Lxxn 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become       68e 
Portion  of  that  around  me;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the 

hum 
Of  human  cities  torture:  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul 

can  flee. 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving 

plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in 

vain. 

LXXIII 

And  thus  I  am  absorb'd,  and  this  is  life: 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past,    690 
As  on  a  place  oz  agony  and  strife. 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I  was 

cast. 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion;   which  I  feel  to 

spring, 
Thouffh  voung,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as 

we  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted 

wing. 
Spuming  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round 

our  being  cUng. 

LXXIV 

And  when  at  length  the  mind  shall  be 

all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form. 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall 

be  700 

Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm,  — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform. 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more 

warm? 
The  bodiless  thought?  the  Spirit  of  each 

spot? 
Of  whicn,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the 

immortal  lot  ? 
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LXXV 

Are  not  the  mountaiiiB,  waves,  and  skie8» 
apart 

Of  me  and  of  mj  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 

Is  not  the  loye  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 

With  a  pure  passion  ?  should  I  not  con- 
temn 710 

All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and 
stem 

A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 

Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly 
phlegm 

Of  uiose  whose  eyes  are  only  tum'd  be- 
low. 
Gazing  upon  the  g^mid,  with  thoughts 
which  dare  not  glow  ? 

LXXVI 

But  this  is  not  my  theme;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn. 
To  look  on  One  whose  dust  was  once  all 

fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire    720 
The  dear  air  for  a  while  (a  passing  guest, 
Where  he  became  a  being)  whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious;  —  'twas  a  foolish 

<|uest, 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep  he  sacrificed  all 

rest 

LXXVII 

Here    the    self-torturing    sophist,   wild 

Rousseau, 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchiuitment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung    overwhelining   eloquence,   first 

drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched; 

yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and 

cast  730 

O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly 

hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they 

past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feel- 
ingly and  fast 

LXXVIII 

His  love  was  passion's  essence  —  as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamour'd,  were  in  him  the 
same. 


But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became  740 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper'd  thoogii 
it  seems. 

LXXIX 

m»  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  tku 
Invested  .her  with  all  that's  wild  and 

sweet; 
This  halloVd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss 
Which  every  mom  his  f ever'd  lip  would 

greet. 
From  hers  who  but  with  friendship  his 

would  meet; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  faraia 

and  breast 
Flash'd  the  thrill'd  spirit's  love-devonrii^ 

heat; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more 

blest  7S0 

Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  tfaey 

secS:  possest. 

LXXX 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-soogfat 

foes. 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banish'd;  for  hii 

mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and 

chose, 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind 
'Grainst  whom  he  raged  with  fur^  strange 

and  blind. 
But  he  was  phrenaied,  —  wherefore,  wfa9 

may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could 

never  find; 
But  he  was  phrensied  by  disease  or  woe 
To  that  worst  piteh  of  all,  which  weaisa 

reasoning  show.  ;<» 

LXXXT 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him 

came, 
As  from  the  Fjrthian's  mystic  cave  of 

yore,  . 

Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  m 

flame. 
Nor  ceased  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were 

no  more: 
Did  he  not  this  for  Franoe,  which  lay  be^ 

fore 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  granny  of  years  ? 
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Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she 

bore, 
Till  by  the  yoice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Boused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows 

o'ergrown  fears  ? 

LXXXII 

They  made  themselyes  a  fearful  monu- 
ment I  770 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions,  things  which 


Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time :  the  yeil 

they  rent, 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall 

Tiew. 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 
Leavmg  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same 

hour  re-fiU'd 
As  heretofore  because  ambition  was  self- 

willU 

LXXXIII 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  en- 
dured; 

Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and 
made  it  felt  1  780 

They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  al- 
lured 

By  their  new  yigour,  sternly  have  they 
dealt 

On  one  another;  pity  ceased  to  melt 

With  her  once  natural  charities.  But  they, 

Who  in  oppression's  darkness  cayed  had 
dwelt. 

They  were  not  eagles,  nonrish'd  with  the 
day; 
What  maryel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mis- 
took their  prey  ? 

LXXXIV 

What  deep  wounds  eyer  closed  without 

a  scar? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal 

to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it;  and  they  who 

war  790 

With  their  own  hopes  and  haye  been  yan- 

quish'd,  bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission.    In  his  lair 
Fix'd  Passion  holda  his  breath,  imtil  the 

hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years;  none  need 

despair: 


It  came,  it  oometh,  and  will  come,  —  the 
power 
To  punish  or  f orgiye  —  in  one  we  shall  be 
slower. 

LXXXV 

Clear,  placid  Leman  1  thy  contrasted  lake. 

With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a 
thing 

Which  warns  me  with  its  stillness  to  for- 
sake 

Earth's    troubled    waters   for  a  purer 
spring.  800 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 

To  waft  me  from  distraction;  once  I 
loved 

Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmur- 
ing 

Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  re- 
proved. 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have 
been  so  moved. 

LXXXVI 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet 

dear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly 

seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights 

appear 
Precipitously  steep;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breauies  a  living  fragrance  from 

the  shore,  Sk 

Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood;  on 

the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended 

oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night 

carol  more; — 

LXXXVII 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  singa  his  fill;  — 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the 

brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the 

hill. 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil,    8ai 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  in* 

ruse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her 

hues. 
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LXXXVUI 

Te  Btazs,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heftTen  I 
If  in  your  bright  leayes  we  would  read 

the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,  —  'tis  to  be  fos^ 

given. 
That  in  oar  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Oar  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create  «3o 
In  us  such  love  and  reyerenoe  from  afar 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named 

themselTes  a  star. 

LXXXIX 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still  —  though 
not  in  sleep, 

But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling 
most; 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too 
deep: — 

All  heayen  and  earth  are  stiH  From 
the  high  host 

Of  stars  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain- 
coast, 

All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense. 

Where  not  a  beam  nor  air  nor  leaf  is  lost. 

But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense  840 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

xc 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude  where  we  are  least  alone; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then 

doth  melt 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tone, 
The  soul  and  souree  of  music,  which 

makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm^ 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  sone, 
Bindmg  all  things  with  beauty ;  -'t  would 

disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power 

to  harm.  8so 

XCI 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergazing  mountains,  and  thus 

take 
A  fit  and  unwaU'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are 

weak 
Uprear*d  of  human  hands.    Come,  and 

compare 


Columns   and   idol-dwelliiitgs,  Goth  or 

Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worah^^  esrtii 
and  air, 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  dionmaerihe  tl^ 
pray'r ! 

xcn 

The   sky    is   changedl  —  and   such  t 

change  t    Oh  meht,  860 

And  stom,  and  danmeM,  ye  are  woa* 

drous  stroqg, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the 

light 
Of  a  <urk  eye  in  woman  t    Far  along, 
fVom  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  cngi 

among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  1    Not  from  qob 

lone  doud, 
But  every  mountam  now  hath  foond  a 

tomrae. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  miitf 

shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyooa  Alps  who  call  to  her 

aloud  1 

xcin 

And  this  is  in  the  night:  —  Most  f^oriooi 

night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me 
be  9/0 

A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  t^  I 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  set, 
And  the  big  rain  oomes  dancing  to  the 

earth! 
And  now  again  'tis  blnek, — and  bow, 

the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mooa. 
tain>mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoioe  o'er  a  young  earth- 
quake's birth. 

xciv 


Now,  where  the  swift  Bbone  deaves  his 
way  between 

Heights  which  appear  as  loyers  who  have 
parted 

In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  inter- 
vene 880 

That  they  can  meet  no  more,  thoi^ 
broken-hearted  I 

Though  in  their  souls,  iHiioh  thus  eaek 
other  thwar^, 

Love  was  the  yery  root  ol  the  food  isft 
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Whieh  blighted  their  life's  bloom  aod 

then  aeparted  — 
Itself  expired,  bat  leaving  them  an  1^ 
Of  years  ail  winters,  war  within  themselves 


to  wage:  — 


xcv 


Now,  where  the  qnick  Rhone  thus  hath 

cleft  his  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en 

his  stand: 
"For  here,  not  one,  bat  many,  make  their 

play. 
And  fmg  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand 

to  hand,  '    890 

Flashing  and  east  aroond.    Of  all  ths 

baM, 
The  brightest  throogh  these  parted  hills 

hatii  fork'd 
Hia  lif^tnings,  as  if  he  did  anderstand. 
That  m  saoh  saps  as  desolation  work'd, 
tDftare  the  hot  shaft  shoold  blast  whatever 

therein  lork'd. 

xcvi 

Sky,  moantains,  river,  winds,  lake,  light- 
nings! ye, 

"With  night,  and  oloods,  and  thunder,  and 
a  soul 

To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well 
may  be 

Thinss  that  have  made  me  watohfnl;  the 
mr  roll 

Of  yoor  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll    900 

Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless,  —  if  I  rest. 

Bat  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests,  is  the  goal  ? 

Are  ye  like  those  within    the  human 
breast. 
Or  do  ye  ikd  at  length,  like  eagles,  some 
high  nest? 

xcvn 

Coald  I  embody  and  anbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me,  —  coald  I 


My  thonghts  apon  expression,  and  thus 

throw 
Sool,    heart,    mind,   passions,   feelings, 

strong  or  weak. 
All  that  i  would  have  sought,  and  all  I 

seek. 
Bear,  know,  feel  and  yet  breathe— into 

ont  word,  910 

And  that  one  word  were  Lightnhig,  I 

would  speak; 


But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard. 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  »hMihn^g 
it  as  a  sword. 

xcvui 

The  mom  is  up  af;ain,  the  dewy  mom, 
With  breath  all  mcense  and  with  cheek 

all  bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful 

scorn, 
And    living   as   if   earth   contain'd  no 

tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day.    We  may  resume 
The  march  d  our  existence;  and  thus  If 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman!  may 

find  room  920 

And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much  that  may  give  us  pause  if  ponder'd 

fittingly. 

xax 

Clarens,    sweet   Clareos,  birthplace  of 

deep  Love! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  pas- 
sionate thought. 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love;  the  snows 

above, 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And    sunset   into  rose-hues  sees  them 

wrought 
By  rays  mich  sleep  there  lovingly:  the 

rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love, 

who  sought 
In  them    a   refuge  from   the  worldly 

shocks,  930 

Whieh  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope 

that  woos,  then  mocks. 


Clarens !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are 

trod, — 
Undying   Love's,  who  here  ascends  a 

throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains;  where 

the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light,  —  so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling  and  his  breath  hath 

blown, 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  ten- 
der power 
Fssses  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most 
desolate  hour.  940 
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CI 

All  things  aze  here  of  him;  from  the 

black  pines 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the 

load  roar 
Of  torrents  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to 

the  shore. 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and 

adore. 
Kissing  his  feet  with  mnrmnrs;  and  the 

wood. 
The  covert  of  old  trees  with  tronks  all 

hoar, 
But  light  leayes,  yoong  as  joy,  stands 

where  it  stood. 
Offering  to  him  and  his  apopnloos  soli- 

tnde,^ 

CII 

A  popnlons  solitode  of  bees  and  birds,  950 
And  fairy -form'd  and  many-oolonr'd 

things. 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet 

than  words. 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings. 
Fearless  and  foil  of  life:  the  gaSi  of 

springs. 
And  mil  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  8tinii«  bnuiche..  and  the  bod  which 

brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  ex- 
tend. 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  onto  one 
mighty  end. 

cm 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn 

that  lore. 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit;  he  who 

knows  960 

That  tender  mystery,  will  lore  the  more, 

•     For  this  is  Lore's  recess,  where  vain  men's 

woes 
And  the  world's  waste  have  driven  him 

far  from  those, 
For  't  is  his  nature  to  advance  or  die; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays  or  grows 
Lito  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights  in  its  eternity  1 

CIV 

'T  was  not  for  fietioii  chose  Ronssean  this 

spot. 
Peopling  it  with  affections;  but  he  found 


It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allat 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings;  't  was  ths 

ground  971 

Where  early  Love  his  Flsyche's  lone  oik 

bound. 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness.  T  is  lome^ 
And  wcmderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  s 

sound. 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness;  here 

the  Bbone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  hsTe 

rear'd  a  throne. 

cv 

Lansanne  and  Femey,  ye  have  been  the 

abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  beqneath'd  t 

name; 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dsih 

gerous  roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame:  980 

They  were  gigantio  minds,  and  their 

steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pQe 
Thonghts  which  should  caU  down  thnisier 

and  the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the 

while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do 

more  than  smfle. 

CVI 

Tlie  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child. 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or 

wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  oombined. 
He  multiplied  himself  among  manlmid, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents;  but  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule,  —  which,  si 

the  wind,  99s 

Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things 

prone, — 
Now  to  o'erdirow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shske 

a  throne. 

CVII 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  ezhanstof 

though 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studiooi 

year. 
In     meditation    dwelt,    with   leaning 

wrought. 
And    shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edgt 

severe, 
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Sapping  a  •olemn  deed    with  Bolenm 

sneer; 
The  lord  of  irony,  —  that  master-spell. 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath  which  grew 

from  fear,  looi 

And  doomed  him  to  the  zealot's  ready 

Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloqnently 

welL  ^        ^ 

cvni 

Tety  peace  be  with  their  ashes  for  by 

them. 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid; 
It  is  not  onrs  to  judge,  far  less  condemn ; 
The  honr  must  come  when  such  things 

shall  be  made 
Known  unto  all,  —  or  hope  and  dread 

allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow,  —  in  the  dust, 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie 

decay 'd;  1010 

And  when  it  shall  reyire,  as  is  our  trust, 

fTwiU  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is 

just. 

Cix 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works  again  to 
read 

His  Maker's,  spread  around  me,  and  sus- 
pend 

This  pase,  which  from  my  reveries  I 

Untfl  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps 

tend. 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey 

whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region, 

where  loao 

The  earth    to  her  embrace  compels  the 

powers  of  air. 

cx 

Italia  1  too,  Italia !  looking  on  thee. 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Siaee  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won 

thee. 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages; 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  em- 
pires; stiU 
Tkb  foonty  at  which  the  panting  mil 


Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  qnafiOng  there 
her  fill. 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's 
imperial  hilL 


X090 


CXI 


Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices: — to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to 

deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be,  and  to 

steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal. 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or 

aught, — 
Passion  or  feeling,    purpose,  grief,  or 

zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought. 
Lb  a  stem  task  of  soul;  —  no  matter  —  it 

is  taught 

CXII 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into 


song, 


1040 


It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile,  — 

The  colouring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet 
along. 

Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  be- 
guile 

My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 

Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth,  —  but  I  am 
not 

So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or 
smile 

As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone,  —  remember'd  or 
forgot. 

cxni 

I  have  not  loved  the  warld,  nor  the  world 

me; 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor 

bow'd  1050 

To  its  idoUitries  a  patient  knee. 
Nor  coined  my  cheek  to  smiles,  nor  cried 

aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo;  in  the  crowd 
They  coukL  not  deem  me  one  of  such:  I 

stood 
Among  them,  but    not  of  them;    in  a 

shroud 
Of    thoughts    which    were    not    their 

thoughts,  and  still  oould. 
Had  I  not  med  my  mind,  which  thus 

subdued. 
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ex  IV 

I  baTe  not  loTed  the  world,  nor  the  world 

me, — 
Bnt  let  U8  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  hare  f  onud  them  not,  that  there 

luay  be  1060 

Words  which  are  things,  hopes  which  will 

not  deceive, 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful  uor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing:  I  woold  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely 

grieve; 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they 

seem. 
That  goodness  it  no  name  and  happiness 

no  dream. 

cxv 

My  daughter  I  with  thy  name  this  song 

begun  — 
My  daughter  !  with  thy  name  thus  much 

shall  end  — 
I  see  thee  not,  I  hear  thee  not,  but  none 
Can  he  so  wrapt  in  thee;  thou  art  the 

friend  1070 

To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend: 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  be- 
hold. 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions 

blend. 
And  reach  into  thy  heart,  —  when  mine 

is  cold,  — 
A  token  and  a  tone  even  from  thy  father's 

mould. 

cxvi 

To  aid  thy  mind's  development,  to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys,  to  sit  and  see 
A  Imost  thy  very  growtii,  to  view  thee  en tch 
Rnowled^  of  objects,  wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's 

kiss,  —  loSt 

This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved 

for  me; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature:  —  as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something 

like  to  this. 

CXVII 

Yet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be 

taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;  though 

my  name 
Shon V  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still 

fraught 


With  desolation,  and  a  broken  chum; 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us,  — 

't  were  the  same, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;  though 

to  drain  np 

My  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim 
And    an   attainment,   all  would   be  in 

vain, — 
Still  thou  wouldst  love  me,  still  that  more 

than  life  retain. 

CXVlll 

The  child  of  love,  though  bom  in  lntta«> 

ness 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion, — of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements,  and  tJiine  no 

less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee,  bnt  thy 

fire 
Shall  be  more  tempered  and  thy  hope  hi 

higher. 
Sweet  be   thy  cradled  slumbers  I  Cer 

the  sea, 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  dov 

respire,  imo 

Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessingupon  thee^ 

As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  mghtet  bafs 

been  to  me  I 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH 
Lxxvni-cxxxxvi 

Lxxvin 

Oh  Rome,  my  country !  city  of  the  soul  1 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to 

thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires,  and  oestrol 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our   woes    and    suiffertnee? 

Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  yoor 

way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  templet, 

Ye!  700 

Whose  agonies  are  evOs  of  a  day- 
world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX 

The  Niobe  of  nations  I  there  she  stsuds, 
Childless  and  erownless,  in  her  YoMm 

wbe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hsnds, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  seatter'd  kng  sg^^* 
The  Scipios'  tomb  oontains  no  ashes  now: 
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The  yery  Bepulchzes  lie  tenantless 

Of  their  heroic  dwellers;  —  do£t   thou 

flowy 
Old  Tiber,  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Risey  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle 

her  distress !  7x1 

LXXX 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,   War, 

Flood,  and  Fire, 
Haye  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's 

pride; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  im  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs 

ride 
Where  the  car  climVd  the  capitol;  far 

and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a 

site:  — 
Chaos  of  ruins  !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  liffht, 
And  say,  'here  was,  or  is,'  where  all  is 

doubly  night  ?  720 

LXXXI 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her. 
Night's  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt 

and  wrap 
All  round  ub;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err: 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  sturs  their 

map. 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her 

ample  lap; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections;  now  we  dap 
Our    hairas,  and  cry  '  £ureka  I  '   it  is 

clear  — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises 


Lxxxn 

Alas,  the  lofty  city  I  and  alas,  730 

The  trebly  hundred  triumphs !  and  the 

day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge 

surpass 
The  oonqueror^s  sword  in  bearing  fame 

away  I 
Alas,  for  Tulle's  voice,  and  Viigil's  lay. 
And  Livy's  pictured  page  !  —  but  these 

shall  he 
Her  resurrection;  all  beside  —  decay. 
Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  boze  when 

Rome  was  free  I 


LXXXIII 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roll'd  on  Fortune's 

wheel. 
Triumphant  Sylla  1  thou,  who  didst  sub- 
due 740 
Thy  country's  foes  ere    thou    wouldst 

pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap 

the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia;  — thou,  who  with 

thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates  —  Roman,  too. 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay 

down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly 

crown, 

LXXXIV 

The  dictatorial  wreath,  —  couldst  then 

divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that 

which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal?  and  that  so 

supine  750 

By  aught  than  Romans  Rome   should 

thus  be  laid  ? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  bat  to  conquer — she  who 

veil'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  dis« 

play'd. 
Until  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd, 
Her  rushing  wings  —  Oh,  she  who  waa 

Almighty  hail'd  I 

LXXXV 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors;  but  our  own 
llie  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the 
throne  759 

Down  to  a  block  —  inmiortal  rebel !  See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages !  but  be- 
neath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier, 
yield  iiis  breath. 

LXXXVl 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  for- 
mer course 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  self* 
day 
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Depooed  him  genUj  from  his  throne  of 

force. 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding 

chiy. 
And  show'd  not  Fortune  thns  how  fame 

and  sway,  770 

And  all  we  deem  delightful  and  con- 
sume 
Our   souls   to   compass   through   each 

arduous  way. 
Are 'in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the 

tomb? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  different 

were  his  doom  I 

LXXXVII 

And  thoU)  dread  statue,  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  muced  majesty  ! 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins' 

din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Csesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering    to   thine  altar   from    the 

queen  780 

Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  !  did  he 

die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye 

been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 

scene? 

LXXXVIII 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of 

Rome  t 
She-wolf,    whose    brazen-imaged    dugs 

impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the 

dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest;   mother  of  the  mighty 

heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  snck'd  from 

thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal 

dart,  790 

And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning  — 

dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond 

charge  forget  ? 

LXXXIX 

Thou  dost;  but  all  thy  foster-babes  are 

dead  — 
The  men  of  iron;  and  the  world  hath 
r'd 


Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres. 

bled 

In  imitation  of  the  things  they  f  ear'd 
And  fought  and  conquer'd,  and  the  aame 

course  steer  d. 
At  apish  distance;  but  as  yet  none  baTc, 
Nor  could   the   same  supremacy   have 

near^d, 
Save  one  Tain  man,  who  is  not  in  tha 

g^ve,  800 

But  ranquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaTes 

aslaye  — 

xc 

The  fool  of  &lse  dominion — and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Csesar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal;  for  the  Roman's 

mind 
Was  modeU'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould. 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold. 
And  an  immortal  instmct  which  redeem'd 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold, 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet,  —  and  now  himself  he 

beam'd,  Sm 

xci 

And  came  —  and  saw  —  and  oonqnerM  1 

But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down 

to  flee, 
Like  a  train'd  &lcon,  in  the  Gallic 


Which  he,  in  sooth,  lon^  led  to  Tictoxy, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  neyer  seem'd 

to  be 

A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed; 

With  but  one  weakest  weakness  —  yaiiityp 

Coquettish  in  ambition  —  still  he  aim'd  — 

At  what?  can  he  avouch  —  or  answer  what 

he  claim'd?-^ 

xcn 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  coold 
wait  83Q 

For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him ;  few  years 
Had  fix'd  him  with  the  Cssars  in  his  &te. 
On  whom  we  tread.  For  this  the  con- 
queror rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  I  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have 

flow'd. 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode. 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow  I  —  Renew  thy 
bow,  God  I 
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XCIII 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail, 
Life  shprt,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves 

the  deep,  831 

And  .U  things  weigh'd  in  cwtam's  fabest 

scale; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence,  —  whose  veil 
Muitles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until 

right 
And  wrong  are  aooidents,  and  men  grow 

pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become 

too  bright. 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and 

earth  haye  too  mueh  light 

XCIV 

And  thus  thej  plod  in  sluggish  misery, 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to 

Frond  of  their  tnunpled  nature,  and  so 
die,  840 

Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slayes,  who 

fWur  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be 

free,  ^ 

Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
ir  fellows  faXL  before,  like  leaves  of  the 

same  tree. 

xcv 

I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds  —  they  rest 
between 

Man  and  his  Maker — but  of  things  al- 
lowed, 

Ayerr'd,  aind  known — and  daily,  hourly 


The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  boVd 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd,       851 
The  edict  of  Earth's  rulers,  who  are 

grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the 

proud 
And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on 

the  throne; 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm 

bad  done. 

XCVI 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  oonquer'd  be, 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no 
child 


Such  as  Columbia  aaw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  uude- 

tiled? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish'd  in  the 

wild,  860 

Deep  in  tiie  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the 

roar 
Of    cataracts,    where    nursing    Nature 

smiled 
On  infant  Washington  ?    Has  Earth  no 

more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no 

Kr^  ''^■''xcvii 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to 

▼omit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and 

clime; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have 

seen. 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  be- 
tween .  869 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall. 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal 
thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's 
worst  —  his  second  falL 

XCVIII 

Yet,  Freedom,  yet  thy  banner,  torn  hot 

fiyu>^> 

Streams  Tike  the  thunder-storm  agaimt 

the  wind; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now 

and  dying, 
The  loudest  sUll  the  tempest  leaves  be- 
hind: 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the 

rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  aze,  loois  rough  and 

uttle  worth, 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we 

find  880 

Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the 

North; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit 

bring  forth. 

xax 

There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other 

days, 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone^ 
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Such  M  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy 

grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leases  over  all  by  time  o'er- 

Uirown;  — 
ViThat  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within 

its  cave  890 

What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid?    A 

woman's  grave. 


But  who  was  she,  the  lady  o^  the  dead, 

Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?  Was  she  ehaste 
and  fair? 

Worthy  a  king's — or  more  —  a  Roman's 
bed? 

What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroea  did  she 
bear? 

What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the 
heir? 

How  lived,  how  loved^  how  died  she? 
Was  she  not 

80  honour'd — and  conspicuously  there, 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mor- 
tal lot  ?  900 

CI 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or 

they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others?  —  such 

have  been 
Even  in  the  olden  tame,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien. 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen. 
Profuse  of  joy  —  or  'gainst  it  did  she  war. 
Inveterate  m  virtue  ?    Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely 

bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs  ?  —  for  such 

the  affections  are. 

CII 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth:  it  may  be, 
bow'd  910 

With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponder- 
ous tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a 

cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
Li  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven    gives    its    favourites  —  early 
death;  yet  shed 


A  sunset  charm  aroond  her,  and  inurae 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the 

dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leal- 

like  red. 

cm 

Perchance  she  died  in  aoe  —  surriviiigan, 

Charms,  kindred,    chSdren  —  with    the 

silver  gray  9x0 

OaWloogt««e..  which  nught^r. 

It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud 

And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praiaed, 

and  eyed 
By  Rome.  —  But  whither  would  Ccojeo- 

ture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know  —  MeteUa 

died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife.    Behold  hit 

love  or  pride  1 

CIV 

I  know  not  why,  but  standing  thus  by 

thee. 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thou  tomb  1  and  other  days  come  back 

on  me  990 

With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy 

groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind; 
Yet  couM  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
TiU  I  had  bodied  f  ortii  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  floating  wreek  which  Ruin 

leaves  behind; 

cv 

And  from  the  planks,  hx  shatler'd  o'er 

the  rocks. 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  batUe  with  the  ocean  aiiil  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless 

roar  940 

Which  rushes  on  the  solitair  shore 
Where  all  lies  founder'd  that  was  ever 

dear. 
But  could  I  gather  from  the  wave-woni 

store 
Enouffh  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should 

i  steer  ? 
There  wooe  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  li£^ 

save  what  is  here. 
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cvi 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on  I  their  ha^ 

monj 
Shall  henceforth  be  mj  music,  and  the 

night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets' 

As  I  now  hear  them,  in   the   fading 

light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native 

site,  950 

Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 
With  their  large  eyes  all  glbtening  gray 

and  bright, 
And  sailing  pinions.    Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs  ?  —  let  me  not 

number  mine. 

CVII 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower 

grown 
Hatted    and  mass'd  together,  hiUocks 

heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd, 

column  strown 
In   fragments,  choked   up  vaults,  and 

fr<»oos  stoep'd 
In  subterranean  damps  where  the  owl 

peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnight:  — Temples,  baths, 

or  haUs  ?  960 

Bronounoe  who  can;  for  all  that  Learn- 
ing reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these 

are  walk  — 
fiehold  the  ImDerial  Moont  I  't  is  thus  the 

mighty  falls. 

CVTtT 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales; 
rris   but  the   same   rehearsal    of    the 

past, 
first  Freedom  and  then  Glory  —  when 

that  fails. 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  — barbarism  at 

kst 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast. 
Hath  but  one  page,  —  't  is  better  written 

here 
Where    g^geooi    T>r«my  Uth  thos 

amassd  970 

All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or 


Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask.  —  Away 
with  words,  draw  near. 


Cix 

Admire,  exult — despise  —  laugh,  weep, 

—  for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling:  — 

ManI 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smUe  and  tear, 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  phm 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled. 
Of  Glory's  gewgaws  shimng  in  the  van 
Till  the  sun  s  rays  with  added  flame  were 

fill'dl  980 

Where  are  its  golden  roofs  ?  where  those 

who  dared  to  build  ? 

CX 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 

Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried 
base ! 

What  are  the  laurels  of  the  CiB8ar*B 
brow? 

Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling- 
place. 

Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the 
face 

Htus'  or  Trajan's  ?  No  —  't  is  that  of 
Time: 

Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 

Scoffing;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn  whose  ashes  slept 
sublime,  990 

CXI 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars.    They  had  con- 
tained 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a 

home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o*er  the  whole  earth 

reign'd, 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sos- 

tain'd 
But  yielded  back  his  oonquests:  he  was 

more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely 

wore 
His  sovereign  virtues  —  still  we  Trajan's 

name  adore. 

exit 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high 
place  1000 

Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes? 
where  the  steep 
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Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promo&toEy  whenoe  the  Traitor's 

Leap 
Cored  all  ambition  ?  Did  the  oonqnerors 

heap 
Their  spoils  here?    Yes;  and  in   yon 

fiela  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions 

sleep  — 
The  Fomm,  where  the  immortal  accents 


st^ 


low. 


And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — boms 
with  Cicero! 

CXIII 

The  field  of  freedom,  faetiony  fame,  and 

blood: 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  ez- 

haledy  loio 

From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the 

bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer 

fail'd; 
But  long  before  had  Freedom's  face  been 

yeU'd, 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish 

mutes, 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prosti- 
tutes. 

cxiv 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's 

name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to 

thee,  1019 

Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame  — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch  —  hope  of  Italy  — 
Rienzil    last  of  Romans  I     While  the 

tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a 

leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be  — 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's 

chief  — 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thou — with  reign, 

alas,  too  brief. 

cxv 

Egeria,  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so 
fair  1018 

As  thine  ideal  breast  1  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert,  —  a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 


The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  deqMur; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  eaiih. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary 

there 
Too  much  adorii^;  whatsoe'er  tlry  birth. 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly 

bodied  forth. 

cxvi 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  stiD   are 

sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops;  the  £aoe 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years 

unwrinkled,  • 

Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the 

place, 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more 

erase  1040 

Art's  works ;  mat  must  the  delicate  waters 

sleep, 
Frison'd  in  marble;  bubbling  from  the 

base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers^ 

and  ivy  creeps 

cxvn 

Fantastically  tangled.    The  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through 

TheScCredli«,dr«ae.,«KlthebiIl. 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye 

pass; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their 

class, 
Lnplore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their 

dyes  lojo 

Dance  in  the   soft   breese  in  a 


The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue 


eyes. 


Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of   heaven, 
colour'd  by  its  skies. 


CXVIII 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted 

cover, 
Egeria  t  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  heating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover. 
The  purple  Midnight  veil'd  that  mystie 

meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy;  and  ocatiwg 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  tbe 

greeting 
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Of  an  enunoiir'd  Groddefls,  and  the  cell 
Haunted    by    holy    Love  —  the    earliest 
Oracle] 

cxix 
And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  re- 
plying, 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart; 

And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  bom,  in 

sighing, 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ?  Conld 

thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  im- 
part 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys. 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  bluut  the  dart  — 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destrovs  — 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed 
which  eloys?  1071. 

cxx 

Alas  I  our  young  affections  run  to  waste. 
Or  water  but  the  desert;  whence  arise 
But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of 

haste. 
Bank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the 

eyes. 
Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but 

agonies, 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poison;  —  such 

the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Fas- 

flicm  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wildemess,  and  vainly 

pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our 

wants.  1080 

cxxi 

Oh  Love !   no  habitant  of  earth  thou 

art  — 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken 

heart, 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall 


The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should 

be; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled 

heaven. 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 
And  to  a  thought  such  sluipe  and  miage 

given, 
Ashannts  the  unquench'd  soul  —  parch'd  — 

wearied  —  wrung  —  and  nven.    1089 


CXXII 

Of  its  own  beau^  is  the  mind  diseased. 
And  fevers  into  false  creation :  —  where, 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul 

hath  seized  ?  — 
In  him  alone.  Can  Nature  show  so  fair  ? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which 

we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men. 
The  unreach'd  Paradise  01  our  despair, 
Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  the 

pen, 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would 

bloom  again  ? 

CXXIII 

Who  loves,  raves — 'tis  youth's  frenzy; 
but  the  cure 

Is  bitterer  still.   As  charm  by  charm  un- 
winds 1100 

Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too 
sure 

Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out 
the  mind's 

Ideal  shape  of  such;  yet  still  it  binds 

The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on. 

Reaping  the  whirlwind  from    the  oft- 
sown  winds; 

The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize, — wealthiest  when 
most  undone. 

cxxiv 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we   gasp 

away  — 
Sick — sick ;  unf  ound  the  boon — unslaked 

the  thirst. 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought 

at  first—  till 

But  all  too  late,  —  so  are  we  doubly  curst. 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice  —  't  is  the 

same, 
Each  idle,  and  all    ill,  and  none   the 

worst  — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name. 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes 

the  flame. 

cxxv 

Few — none  —  find  what  they  love  or 

could  have  loved. 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the 

strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
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—  but  to  reeiir,  eie  long,  nao 
EnTenom'd  with  irrevocable  wrong; 
And  Circnmstanoe,  that  unflpiritoal  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  nelps  along 
Our  coming  eyils  with  a  cmtch-like  rod, 
Whose  toach  turns  Hope  to  dost,  —  the 
dust  we  all  have  trod. 

cxxvi 

Our  life  is  a  false  nature,  t  is  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things, — this  hard  decree. 
This  imeradicable  taint  of  sin, 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and 

branches  be  1130 

The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on 

men  like  dew — 
Disease,  death,  bondage — all  the  woes 

we  see  — 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not  —  which 

throb  through 
^Die   immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches 

ever  new. 

cxxvn 

Tet  let  us  ponder  boldly;  'tis  a  base 

Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 

Our  right  of  thought,  our  last  and  only 

place 
Of  refuge  — this,  at  least,  shall  still  be 

mine. 
Thouffh  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  cham'd  and  tortured  —  cabin'd,  cribb'd, 

confined,  1x40 

And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should 

shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind. 
The  beam  pours  in,  for  tmie  and  skill  will 

couch  the  blind. 

cxxvm 

Arches  on  arches  I  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line. 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one 

dome, — 
Her  Coliseum  stands;  the  moonbeams 

shine 
As  't  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here, 

to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  ezhausUess 

mme  1150 

Of  contemplation;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies 

assume 


CXXIX 

Hues  which  have  words  and  qpeak  to  js 

of  heaven. 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  maan- 

ment. 
And  shadows  forth  its  gloty.    Tbere  is 

given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  iriiieh  Time 

hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling;  and  where  he  hath 

leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  isa 

power 
And  maf^c  in  the  ruin'd  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of   the  preseai 

hoar  lite 

Must  yield  its  pomp  and  wait  till  ages  are 

its  dower. 

CXXX 


Oh,  Time  I  the  beaatifier  of  the  dead, 

Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 

And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hstii 

bled— 
Time  I  the  corrector  where  our  judgmeaia 


The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  jJiiloBapher, 
For  all  besides  are  sophists,  from  thy 

thrift 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer — 
Time,  the  avenger  t  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands  and  eves  and  heart,  and  crave  of 

thee  a  gift:  ii^o 

CXXXI 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made 

a  shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 
Amon^  tny  mistier  offerings  here  are 

mine. 
Ruins  of  years  —  though  few,  yet  fnU  of 

fate: — 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate. 
Hear  me  not;  but  if  calmly  I  have  bone 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pnde  against  the 

hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  ma  not 

have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain — shall  tkef 

not  mourn  ? 

CXXXII 

And   thou,  who  never    yet  of   human 

wrcmg  tiSo 

Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesisf 
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Herey  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage 

long-— 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the 

ahysa, 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and 

hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution  —  just. 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near  — 

in  this 
Thj  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the 

dust! 
Doat  thou  not  hear  m j  hea^  ?  —  Awake  I 

thou  shalty  and  must. 

CXXXIII 

It  18  not  that  I  may  not  haTe  incurred 
For  my  ancestral  fiuilts  or  mine  the 
woimd  1190 

I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferred 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow'd  un- 
bound; 
But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the 

ground; 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it — thou  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought 

and  found, 
Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake — 
But  let  that  pass — I  sleeps  but  thou  shalt 
yetairake. 

CXXXTV 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not 

that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffer'd;  let  him 

speak 
Who   hath    beheld    decline    upon    my 

brow,  laoo 

Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it 

weak: 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Kot  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words 

disperse, 
Thoufrh  I  be  ashes;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  daep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse, 
And  pile  on  numan  heads  the  mountain  of 

my  curse  I 

cxxxv 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness  Have  I 
not  — 

Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth  I  behold  it, 
Heaven  I  — 

Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 

Have  I  not  suffer'd  things  to  be  for- 
given ?  laio 


Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart 

riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted.  Life's  life 

lied  away  ? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXXXVI 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  thmgs  could 

do? 
From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry 

few,  iai9 

And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem 

true, 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug 

or  sififh, 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless 

obloquy. 

CXXXVII 

But  I  have  livedo  and  have  not  lived  in 

vain: 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its 

fire. 
And  m^  frame  perish  even  in  conquering 

pam; 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall 

tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I 

expire; 
Sometmng  unearthly  which  they  deem 

not  of,  1330 

Like  the  remember'd  tone  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and 

move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of 

love. 

CXXXVIII 

The  seal  is  set.  —  Now  welcome,  thou 

dread  power  I 
Nameless,  yet  thus  onmipotent,  which 

here 
Walk'at  in  the  thadow  of  the  midiiight 

hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from 

fear; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walla 

rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
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Derives  from  thee  a  senae  8o  deep  and 

clear  1340 

That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 

And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  bnt 

unseen. 

CXXXIX 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  murmur'd  pity  or  loud-roar'd  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughter'd  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered  ?  wherefore, 

but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus'  genial  laws. 
And  ^e  imperial  pleasure.  —  Wherefore 

not? 
What  matters  where  we  faJl  to  fill  the 

maws 
Of   worms  —  on  battle-plains  or  listed 

spot  ?  1250 

Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  aetors 
rot. 

CXL 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie: 
He  leans  upon  his  hand  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually 

low  — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebb- 
ing slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by 

one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and 

now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  —  he  is 
gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd 
the  wretch  who  won.  ia6o 

CXLI 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not  —  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart  and  that  was  &r 

away; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube 

lay* 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at 

play, 
TJiere  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their 

sire, 
Bntcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  — 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood.  —  Shall  he 

expire 
And  unavenged  ?  —  Arise  f  ye  Goths,  and 

glut  your  ire  I 


CXLII 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her 

bloody  steam;  isjo 

And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked. 

the  ways. 
And  roar'd  or  murmur'd  like  a  momitain 

stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays; 
Here,  where  the  Homan  millions'  blame 

or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a 

crowd, 
My  voice  sounds  muchy  and  hSL  the  siaza^ 

faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush'd  — waBs 

bow'd  — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  e^oes 

strangely  loud. 

cxun 

A  ruin  —  vet  what  ruin  I  From  Ha  man 
Walls,  palaces,   half«cities,    have    been 

rear'd;  aSo 

Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  paas. 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have 

appeared. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but 

dear'd  ? 
Alas  !  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  isnear'd: 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  maDi 

have  reft  away. 

CXLIV 

But  when  the  rising  moon  b^ins  to  elimb 
Its  topmost  arch  and  gently  pauses  there; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops 

of  time,  T290 

And  the  low  night-breeae  waves  mlon^ 

the  air 
The  garland  forest,  which  the  gray  walls 

wear 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Ceaar^s 

head; 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth 

not  glare. 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead: 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot —  't  is  on  their 

dust  ye  tread. 

CXLV 

*  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  ahall 

stand; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall; 
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And  when  Rome  falls  —  the   World/ 

From  our  own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty 

wall  1300 

In  Sazen  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient;  and  these  three  mortal  things 

are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter'd  all; 
Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's 

skill. 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den  —  of  thieves, 

or  what  je  wilL 

CXLVI 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  snhlime  — 
Shrme  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
From  Jove  to  Jesus  —  spued  and  blest 

by  time; 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empir^  each  thing  round  thee,  and 

man  plods  13 10 

His  way    through    thorns    to    ashes  — 

glorious  dome  I 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?  Time's  scythe  and 

tyrants'  rods 
Shiver  imon  thee  —  sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  ami  piety — Pantheon  I  —  pride  of 

Rome  1 

cxLvn 

Belie  of  nobler  days  and  noblest  arts  I 
Despoil'd,  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle 

spreads 
A  holmess  appealing  to  all  hearts  — 
To  art  a  model;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Borne  for  the  sake  of  ages.  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture;  to 

those  1330 

Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their 

beads; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honour'd  forms  whose  busts 

around  them  close. 

CXLVIII 

There  is  a  dangeon,  in  whose  dim  drear 

What  do  I  gaze  on  ?    Nothing:  Look 

again! 
Two  SmDM  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my 

sight  — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain: 
It  is  not  so;  I  see  them  full  and  plain  — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
^nsh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 


The  blood  is  nectar; — but  what  doth  she 
there,  133 1 

With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white 
and  bare? 

CXLIX 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of 

young  life. 
Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart 

we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the 

wife. 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look 
Or  even  the  pipms^  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  smeSl  suspense,  a  joy  per- 
ceives 
Man  knows  not,  when    from    out   its 

cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its 

leaves —  •  1340 

What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  ?  —  I  know  noty 

Cain  was  Eve's. 

CL 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food. 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift:  —  it  is  her 

sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of 

blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.   No;  he  shall  not 

expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the 

fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream 

rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river:  —  from  that  gentle 

side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man  I   Heaven's 

realm  holds  no  such  tide.  135c 

CLI 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray. 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs   more  in 

this 
Reverse  of  her  decree  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds.   Oh,  holi- 
est nurse  I 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall 

miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  uni- 
verse. 
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CLU 

Tazn  to  the  Mole  which  He<1rian  rear'd 

on  high,  X360 

Imperial  mimio  of  old  Eg^rpt's  piles^ 
CouMsal  copyist  of  deformibr, 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far 

NUe's 
Enormous  model  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  8hrunkenashes,raise  this  dome.  How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  Tiew  the  hn^  design  which  spnmg  finmi 

such  a  birth ! 

CLIII 

But  lo,  the  dome,  the  Tast  and  wondroos 

dome 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell,  1370 
Chrisfs  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's 

tomb  I 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle  — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and 

dwell 
The  hyena  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have 

survey'd 
Iti    aanctnary    the    while    the   usurping 

Moslem  pray'd; 

CLIV 

But  thou,  of  temples  old  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He  1381 
Forsook  his  former  cit^,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures,  m  his  honour  piled 
Of  a  sttblmier  aspect  ?  Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Betrntyf  all 
are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

CLV 

Enter:  its  erandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why?  it  is  not  lessen'd;  but  thy 

mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find  1390 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortahty;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his 
brow. 


CLVI 

Thou  movest — but  increasing  with  ths 
advance. 

Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  stOl 
doth  rise. 

Deceived  bv  its  gigantic  elegance; 

Yastness  which  grows,  but  grows  to  har- 
monise— 

All  musical  in  its  immensities;  moo 

Rich  marbles,   richer  paintings  shiinei 
where  flame 

The  lamps  of  gold,  and  hangh^  dcme 
which  vies 

In  air  with    Earth's  chief    Btmctnres, 
thourii  their  frame 
Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground  —  and  tins  ths 


groun 
uaim. 


doodsmust  c 


CLvn 

Thou  seest  not  all;  but  piecemeal  thon 

must  break 
To    separate    contemplation    the  great 

whole; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  wiD  make, 
That  ask  the  eye  —  so  here  condense  thy 

soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  eootrol 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  bf 

heart  1410 

Its  eloquent  proportioni,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  ^mduations,  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not 

dut, 

CLVin 

Not  by  its  fault — but  thine.  Ooroutwnd 

sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  gran:  and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  in* 

tense 
Outstrips  our  &int  ezpressicm;  even  so 

this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and  greatest  of  tin 

great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness,  14M 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth^  ve  thos 

emate 
Our  spirits  to  the  sixe  of  that  they  eott* 

template. 

cux 

Then  pause,  and  be  enligfaiea^d;  then  ii 

move 
In  such  a  snrr^  than  the  sating  gue 
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Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would 
adore 

The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere 
praise 

Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could 
raise 

What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought 
could  ]flan; 

The  fountam  of  sublimity  displays 

Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  tiie  mind 
of  nian  1430 

Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  con- 
ceptions can. 

CLX 

Or,  tuning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laoeoon's  torture  dignifying  pain  — 
A  father's  Iotc  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  inunortal's  patience  blending. 

Vain 
The  struggle;  yain,  against  the  coiling 

strain 
And  gripe  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's 

The  old  man's  clench;  the  long  envenom'd 

chain 
Rirets  the  living  links,  the  enormous  asp 
Ed! oroes  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on 

gMp- 


CLXI 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life  and  poesy  and  light,  — 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array 'd,  a^  brow 
All  radiant  from  lus  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot  —  the  arrow 

Imght 
With  an  immortal's  veuffeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain  and  might 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  liffhtninfi^s  by, 
DeTeloping  in  thai  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLxn 

But  in  his  delicate  form  —  a  dream  of 
Lore,  1450 

Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose 
breast 

LoDg'd  for  a  deathless  loT«r  from  above 

And  madden'd  in  that  vision  —  are  ex- 
west 

AH  tiiat  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 

The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly 
mood. 

When  each  oonception  was  a  heavenly 
gwst— 


A  ray  of  immortality  —  and  stood. 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  • 
godi 

CLXIII 

And  if  it  be    IVometheus  stole   from 
Heaven  1459 

The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  enei]cy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory  —  which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor 

hiid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust ;  nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame 
with  which  't  was  wrought 

cuciv 

But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song. 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the 

past? 
Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  more  —  these  breathings  are  his 

last;  147  K 

His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing 

fast. 
And  he  himself  as  nothing:  —  if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could   be 

class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer — let 

that  pass  — 
His  shadow  fades  away  into  Destruction's 

mass, 

CLXV 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life, 

ana  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud. 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms; 

and  the  cloud  1480 

Between  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever 

glow'd. 
Till  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  aUow'd 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness;  — 

rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract 

the  gaze, 

CLX  VI 

And  send  us  ptying  into  the  abyss. 
To  gather  what  we  shaU  be  when  the 
frame 
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Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than 

this 
Its  wretched  essence;  and  to  dream  of 

fame, 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle 

name  1490 

We  never  more  shall  hear,  —  but  never 

more, 
Oh,  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made 

the  same: 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardels  of  the   heart  —  the    heart 

whose  sweat  was  gore. 

CLXVII 

Hark  1  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  pro- 
ceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  muimor  o£  diewl 

sound. 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the 

rending  ground; 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the 

chief  1500 

Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head 

discrown'd; 
And  pale,  but   lovely,  with   maternal 

grief 
She  elasps  a  babe  to  whom  her  breast  yields 

no  relief. 

CLxvni 

Soion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art 

thou? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou 

dead? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay 

low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still 

bled. 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy, 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever;  with 

thee  fled  1510 

The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 

Which  flll'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it 

seem'd  to  cloy. 

CLXIX 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety.  -  Can  it 

be, 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  I 
Those  who  weep  not  for  lungs  shall  weep 

for  thee. 


And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  eesse 

to  hoard 
Her  many  grie&  for  On;  for  she  bid 

pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.  —  Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou 

wedl  15M 

The  husband  of  a  year  1  the  father  of  1^ 

deadl 

CLXX 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garmeat 

made; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes;  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is 

kid. 
The  love  of  miliums  I    How  we  did  in- 
trust 
Futurity  to  her  t  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above    our    bones,  yet   fondly 

deem'd 
Our  children  diould  obey  her  child,  and 

bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  pfo- 

mise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes: — 't  was  bat 

a  meteor  beam'd.  isjb 

CLXZI 

Woe  unto  us,  not  her;  for  she  deq* 

well: 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  tfas 

tongue 
Of  hollow  connael,  the  false  oraele. 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath 

rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears  till  the  o'er- 

stung 
Nations  have    arm'd   in   madnesi^  tiie 

strange  fate 
Which  tumbles  mightieat  aovereigBS,  and 

hathflunff 
Against  their  blind  omnipotenoe  a  weigbt 
Within  the  opposing  scale  which  crashes 

soon  or  Lute,  — 

CLXxn 

These  mig^t  have  been  her  destiny;  but 
no,  IS40 

Our  hearts  deny  it:  and  so  yoaq;»  w 
fair. 

Good  without  effort,  great  witiioitt  a  foe; 

But  now  a  bride  and  mother — aid  aiyv 
there! 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE 
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How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment 

tearl 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's 

breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and 

opprest 
ne  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none 

could  loye  thee  best 

CLXXIII 

Jjo,  Nemi  I  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which 

tears  1550 

The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which 

spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against    the    sues,  reluctant 

spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thv  glassy  lake;  — 
And,  calm  as  cherish  d  hate,  its  surface 


A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can 
shake. 
An  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps 
the  snake. 

CLXXIV 

And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  vallev;  and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean 
laves  1560 

Hie  Latian  ooast  where  sprung  the  Epic 


*Anns  and  the  Man,'  whose   re-ascend- 
ing star 

Boee  o'er  an  empire:  but  beneath  thy 
right 

ToDy  reposed  from  Rome;  and  where 
yon  bar 

Of  girdling   mountains   intercepts    the 
sight 
The  Sabine  farm  was  tOl'd,   the  weary 
bard's  delight. 

CLXXV 

But  I  forget  —  My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is 

won. 
And  he  and  I  must  part — so  let  it  be: 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and 

me,  IS7I 

And  from  the  Alfaan  Mount  we  now  be- 

liold 


Our  friend  of  youth,  that  ocean,  which 

when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rook  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow'd  on  till  the  dark 

Euzine  roll'd 

CLXXVI 

Upon    the    blue    Symplegades.     Long 

years- 
Long,  though   not   very   many  —  since 

mive  done 
Their  work  on  both;  some  suffering  and 

some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun: 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  nath 

run;  1580 

We  have  had  our  reward,  and  it  is  here,  — 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the 

sun, 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as 

dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is 

clear. 

CLXxvn 

Oh  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling* 

place. 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hatii^  no  one,  love  but  only  her  I 
Ye  Elements,  in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted,  can  ye  not         1590 
Accord  me  such  a  being  ?  Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot. 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely 

be  our  lot  ? 

CLXXVIII 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  mor& 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  J 

steal  1599 

From  all  I  may  be  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all 

conceaL 

CLXXIX 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean, 

roUt 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  In 

vain; 
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Man  marks  the  earth  with  min,  his  eoo» 

trol 
Stops  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery 

plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth 

remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  onhbling 

groan,  s6io 

Without  a  graye,  nnknell'd,  nnooffin'd,  and 

uiknown. 

CLXXX 

Wb  steps  are  not  npon  thy  paths,  thy 

Are  not  aspoil  for  him,  — then  dost  arise 
And  shake   him  from   thee;  the   Tile 

strength  he  wields 
For  earth^  destruction  thou  dost  all  de- 

B]pise, 
Spummg  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful 

spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply 

lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth:  —  there  let 

him  lay.  i6m 

CLXXXI 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the 

walls 
Of  rook-built  cities,  bidding  nations  <juake 
And  monaiehs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs 

make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee  and  arbiter  of  war,  — 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy 

flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which 

mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of  Trar 

falgar. 

CLxxxn 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all 

save  thee  —  1630 

Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what 

are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wash'd  them  power  while  they 

were  tree. 
And  many  a  tyrant  siooe;  their  shores 

obey 


The  stranger,  slavo,  or  Mvage; 

decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts:  — sot  so 

thou, 
Unohaageable  mve  to  thj  wild  wave^ 

play; 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  anie 
brow; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest 
now. 

CLXxxin 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where    the  Al- 
mighty's form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed  —  in  breeae,  or  gale^ 
or  storm,  1641 

Idnff  the  {wle,  or  in  the  torrid  dime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless,  endless,  aad 

sublime  — 
The  image  of  Etemi^  —  the  throoe 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out   thy 

slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each 
zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fath- 
omless, alime. 

CLXXXIV 

And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean !  and  my 

joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to 

be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward.    Froai 

a  boy  tb9> 

I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to 

me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  tenor — twas  apliSfing 

fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billowB  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane— > as  I 

do  here. 

CLXXXV 

My  task  is  done — my  song  hath  eesaed — 

my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted 

dream. 
The  torch  shall  he  extingniah'd  wfaieh  hath 

lit  1^ 

My  midnight  lamp — and  what  ii  wnt» 
is  wnt^ — 


•MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART' 
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Would  it  were  worthier  1  bat  I  am  not 

now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visioni 

flit 
Leas   palpably-   before    me  —  and   the 

glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  flntieiing, 

faint,  and  low. 

CLXXXVI 

Farewell  t  a  word  that  mnat  be»  and  hath 

been-^ 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger; — yet 

— farewell  I 
Ye,  who  haye  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the 

scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories 

dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye 

swell  1670 

A  single  recollection,  not  in  Vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallop- 
shell; 
Farewell  I  with  him  alone  may  rest  the 

pain, 
If  sneh  there  were  —  with  you,  the  moral 

of  his  strain  I 


•WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED* 
[Written  1806.    PnhLl816] 

WmK  we  two  parted 

In  nlenoe  ana  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  serer  for  years, 
Bde  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Comer  thy  kiss; 
Trnly  tiiat  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 


The  dew  of  the  morning 

Snnk  chill  on  my  brow-^ 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  TOWS  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  liefore  me, 
A  knell  to  mine  ear; 


so 


A  shudder  comes  o'er  me  — 
Why  wert  thou  so  dear? 

They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 
Who  knew  thee  too  well:  -^ 

Long,  long  shall  I  rue  tnee, 
Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met  — 

In  silence  I  grieye 
That  thy  heart  could  forget. 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee. 

After  long  years. 
How  should  I  greet  thee?— 

With  silence  and  tears. 


*MAID   OF   ATHENS,   ERE   WE 

PART' 

[Written  1810.    Pnhl.  1812] 
Zijhi  |*ov,  (T^f  iyaM*. 


[Supposed  to  he  Theresa  Maori,  who  after- 
wards  married  Mr.  Black*  an  Enc^liahman.] 

Maib  of  Athens,  ere  we  part. 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart  I 
Or,  aince  that  has  left  my  breast. 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest  I 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Z(^  fud,  ffds  AyawQ, 

By  those  tresses  nnconfined, 

Woo'd  by  each  iBgean  wind; 

By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 

Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge;   to 

By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 

Z<69  fioO,  ffds  dyawQ, 

By  that  lip  I  lon^  to  taste; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well; 
By  loTe's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 
Z(^  /loO,  ffds  dyawQ, 

Maid  of  Athens!  I  am  gone: 

Think  of  me,  sweet  I  when  alone.  ao 

Though  I  fly  to  Istambol, 

Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul: 

Can  I  cease  to  love  thee  ?    No  I 

Zihi  fioOt  ffdt  dyawQ, 
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•AND  THOU  ART   DEAD,   AS 
YOUNG  AND  FAIR' 

« 

[Pnbl.  1812] 

Hen,  quanto  miniis  est  onm  reliqnis  yenari 
qnam  tai  meminine  1 

And  thoa  art  dead,  as  youn^  and  £air 

As  anght  of  mortal  birth; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  retum'd  to  Earth  I 
Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed. 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth. 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  ou  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  loir,  lo 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot; 
There  nowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 

8o  I  behold  them  not: 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love, 

Like  common  earth  can  rut; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stoue  to  tell, 
'T  is  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

Tet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  ferveutly  as  thou,  so 

Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal. 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal. 

Nor  falsehood  disavow: 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine: 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine.  ji 

The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away, 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

The  flower  in  ripeuM  bloom  unmatched 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd. 

The  leaves  must  drop  away:  40 

And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  tomay; 


Since  earthly  eye  bat  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from 


I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade; 
The  night  that  foUow'd  such  a  mom 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade: 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  bath  paas'd. 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last, 

Eztinguish'd,  not  decay 'd; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep^ 
My  tears  might  well  be  shed. 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o*er  thy  bed; 
To  gaze,  bow  fondly  I  on  thy  face^ 
To  Fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace. 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain. 
Nor  thoa  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Tet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain. 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free. 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain. 

Than  thus  remember  thee  ! 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me. 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 
[Pnbl.  1816] 


•  O  laohnrmanim  foiM, 

Daoentfom  ortos  mx  aniiiio ;  qutir 
Felix  t  in  imo  oni  wmtenton 
F»otor»  te,  pU  Nymplift,  n 

Thkre  's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like 

that  it  takes  away, 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declinei 

in  feeling's  dull  decay; 
'T  is  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush 

alone,  which  fades  so  fast. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ei« 

youth  itself  be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the 

wreck  of  happiness 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt,  or 

of  excess: 


FARE  THEE  WELL 
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The  magnet  of  their  coarse  is  gone,  or  only 

points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiyer'd  sail  shall 

never  stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like 
death  itself  comes  down ; 

It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not 
dream  its  own;  lo 

That  heavy  ohill  has  frozen  o'er  the  foun- 
tain of  our  tears. 

And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  't  is 
where  the  ice  appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and 

mirth  distract  the  breast, 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more 

their  former  hope  of  rest;' 
Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruiii'd 

turret  wreath. 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but 

worn  and  grey  beneath. 

Oh  oould  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,  —  or  be  what 

I  have  been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er 

many  a  vanish'd  scene; 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all 

brackish  though  they  be, 
So,  midst  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those 

tears  would  flow  to  me. 


ao 


STANZAS   FOR  MUSIC 
[Publ.  1816] 

Thkre  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sw^et  voice  to  me: 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming. 
And  the  Inll'd  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  cnain  o'er  the  deep; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 
As  an  infant's  asleep: 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 

To  listen  and  adore  thee; 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


lO 


FARE  THEE  WELL 
[Publ.  1816] 

*  AIm  i  they  had  been  friends  In  Tooth ; 
But  whispering  tonguee  can  poison  troth : 
And  oonstency  lives  in  realms  above ; 
And  Life  is  thorny ;  and  youUi  is  vain; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain ; 

Bat  never  either  foond  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  dlifs,  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shan  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been.' 

CouaiiwB's  ChritldbeU 

Farr  thee  well  I  and  if  for  ever. 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well  J 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  neart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain. 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again: 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over. 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show  1        lo 

Then  thou  would st  at  last  discover 
'T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee  — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow. 

Even  its  praises  must  o£Fend  thee, 
Founded  on  another's  woe: 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found. 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ?  so 

Tet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away: 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth  — 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is  —  that  we  no  more  may  meet. 


These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  Head ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  ns  from  a  widow'd  bed. 
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And  when  thon  wonldst  aolace  gather. 
When  our  child's  first  aceeuts  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  *  Father  ! ' 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd, 

Think  of  him   whose  prayer  shall  bless 
thee. 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  I       40 

Should  her  liDeaments  resemble 
Those  thou  nevermore  may  'st  see, 

Then  thy  heart  wiU  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  tme  to  me. 

All  my  faolts  perchance  thou  knowest, 
All  my  madness  none  ean  know; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest^ 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow,     50 
Bows  to  thee —  by  thee  forsaken, 

Eren  my  soul  forsakes  me  now; 

But 't  is  done — all  words  are  idle— 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  wilL 

Fare  thee  well  I  —  thus  disunited. 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted. 

More  than  this  I  searoe  can  die.  60 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA 
[Pnbl.  1816] 

Though  the  day  of  ray  destiny 's  over. 

And  the  star  of  my  fiate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  diseoTer 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  ac- 
quainted. 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  roe, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 
The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine,  10 

I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 
Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine; 


And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the 
As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  mei. 

If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 
It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee, 

Thonffh  the  roek  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain  —  it  shall  not  be  its  slave.         » 
There  b  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me: 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  coo- 
temu  — 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  sabdne 
me  — 

Tis  of  thee  that  I  think  —  not  of  tiiem. 

Though  human,  thon  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  f orberest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slander'd,  thou    never  co>iildst 
shake, — 
Though  trusted,  thon  didst  not  disdaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly,  30 

Though  watchful,  't  was  not  to  defame  ms. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  mauy  with  one  — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun: 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  derive  me  of  thee.  4a 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath 
perish'd. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  ebcr- 
ish'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all: 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wild  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  sing^i^. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  uiee. 


EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA 

[PnbLl830] 

Mt  sister  I  my  sweet  sister  I  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  imd  seas  divide  us  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  bat  tenderness  to  answer  mine: 


EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA 
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€io  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the 


A  lored  reg^t  which  I  would  not  reRign. 
There  yet  are  two  tbinn  in  my  destiny,  — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with 
thee. 

The  first  were  nothing  —  had  I  still  the 

last. 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness;       lo 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou 

hast. 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them 

less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and 

past 
Becalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress; 
UoTersed  for  him  our  graiidsire's  fate  of 

▼ore, — 
He  had  uo  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  otiier  elements,  and  on  the  rooks 
Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustaiu'd  my  share  of  worldly 

shocks,  ao 

The  fault  was  mine;  nor  do  I  seek  to 

screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow^ 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their 

reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the 

day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which 

marr'd 
The  gift,  —  a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd 

astray; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle 

hard. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of 

clay:  30 

But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive. 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  In  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have 

roU'd 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away: 
Something  —  I  know  not  what  —  does 

still  uphold 


A  spirit  of  slight  patieuce;  —  not  iu  vain. 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir    41 
Within  me,  —  or  perhaps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  reetir, 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to 

bear). 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which 

was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood;  trees,  and  flowers, 

and  brooks,  50 

Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to 

books. 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love  —  but  none  like 

thee. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which 

create 
A  fund  for  contemplation;  —  to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes 

inspire:  60 

Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most 

desire, 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lorelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  !  —  but  I 

grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude,  which  I  have  vaunted  so, 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret; 
There  may  oe  others  which  I  less  may 

show;  — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy,  71 

And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no 

more. 
Leman's  is  fair;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The   sweet    remembrance  of  a  dearer 

shore: 
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Sad  havoo  Time  mnst  with  my  memorj 

make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like   all  things  which  I  have 

loved,  they  are 
Resigned  for  ever,  or  diyided  far.  80 

The  world  is  all  before  me;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  com- 
ply— 

It  is  oat  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask. 
And  never  gaze  on  it'  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister  —  till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one^ 
And  that  I  would  not; — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  be- 
gun, 91 
The  earliest — even  the  only  paths  for  me: 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would 
baye  slept; 
I  had  not  suffer*d,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do  ? 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with 

Fame; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with 

me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make 

—a  name.  100 

Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over  — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  mQlions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future 

may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day; 
Having  survived  so   many  things   that 

were; 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the 

prey  109 

Of  ceaseless  vigils;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fiU'd  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to 

come, 
I  am  content;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 


Not  thankleas,  —  for  within  the  erovded 

sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  voaU 

steal; 
And  for  the  present,  I  woald  not  bennnib 
My  feelings  nurther.  —  Nor  shall  I  eooeeal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  aroand, 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  pro- 
found. IX 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy 

heart 
I  know  myself  seeore,  as  thoa  in  mine; 
We  were  and  are — lam,  even  as  thou  art- 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commeneement  to  its  skv 

decline 
We  are  entwined  —  let  death  oome  slow 

or  fast. 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last! 

•SHE  WALKS   IN  BEAUTY' 
[PubL  IBU] 

Shb  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

And  aU  that 's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  liffat 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 

Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face;  ic 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-plao6> 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow. 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innoeent  I 


•OH!   SNATCH'D  AWAY  IN 
BEAUTY'S   BLOOM' 

Oh  f  snatoh'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom. 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wive  in  tender  gloom: 


VISION  OF   BELSHAZZAR 
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And  oft  bj  70D  blue  gnshing  stream 
SbaU  Sorrow  lean  ner  <L*oopiDg  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingenug  pause  and  lightly  tread ; 
Fond  wretch  I  aa  if  her  step  disturbed 
the  dead  1  10 

Away !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  dis- 
tress: 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 

And  thou — who  tell'st  me  to  forget. 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet 


•WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS 
SUFFERING  CLAY' 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay, 

Ahl  whitber  strays  the  immortal  mind  ? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darkened  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  7 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  surrey  ? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecayM, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all,  » 

All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  displayed, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall: 
Esflh  fainter  traoe  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years, 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds. 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth. 

The  spirit  traoe  its  rising  track.  to 

And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes. 

Its  gknce  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure: 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year, 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

0*er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall 
fly;  so 

A  nameless  and  eternal  thing, 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR 

The  King  was  on  lus  throne. 

The  Satraps  throug'd  the  hall; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold. 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine  — 
Jehoyah's  yessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine  I 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand; 
The  fingers  of  a  man; — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  ]ik»  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 
And  bade  no  more  rejoice; 

All  bloodless  waz'd  his  look. 
And  tremulous  his  voice. 

*  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear. 
Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.' 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good. 

But  here  they  have  no  skill; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  stilL 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  iu  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage. 

They  saw— but  kuew  no  more. 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth. 
He  heard  the  kingr's  conmiand. 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view; 
He  read  it  on  that  nieht,  — 

The  morrow  provea  it  true. 

*  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay; 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state. 

His  canopy  the  stone: 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate  t 

The  Persian  on  his  throne ! ' 


ao 
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THE  DESTRUCTION   OF 
SENNACHERIB    . 

[Pnbl.  1815] 

The  Assymn  came  down  like  the  wolf  on 

the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple 

and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars 

on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep 

Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer 

is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were 

seen: 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn 

hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and 

strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings 

on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he 

passed;  lo 

And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waz'd  deadly 

and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for 

ever  grew  still  I 
And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostrils  all 

wide, 
But  through  it  there  roU'd  not  the  breath 

of  his  pride: 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on 

the  tnrf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating 

surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on 

his  mail; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners 

alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their 

wail,  31 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of 

Baal; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  nnsmote  by 

the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the 

Lord! 


THE   BRIDE   OF  ABYDOS 
[PabL  1813] 

A  TURKISH  TALE 

*Had  W9  neTttr  lored  ne  kindly, 
Had  we  never  lored  Me  blindly, ' 
Kerer  met  or  neTer  parted. 
We  bad  ne'er  been  broken-hauted.' 


TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
LORD  HOLLAND, 

THIS  TALB  IS  INSCRIBED, 
WITH    EVERY   SENTIMENT  OF 

REGARD  AND   RESPECT, 

BY   HIS  GRATEFULLY  OBLIGED 

AMD  SINCERE  FRIEND. 


BVRON. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST 


Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and 

myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  m 

their  clime, 
Where  the  rage  of  the  Toltare,  the  loTe  of 

the  turtle, 
Now  melt  ioto  sorrow,  now  madden  to 

crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  Tine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams 

ever  shine; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed 

with  perfume. 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gdl  ia  her 

bloom; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of 

fniit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  nereris 

mute:  » 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hoes 

of  the  sky. 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beanty  ms/ 

vie. 
And  the  purple  of  Ocean  is  deepest  indfr; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they 

twinCy 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine? 
T  is  the  clime  of  the  East;  't  is  the  Und  of 

the  Sun  — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children 

have  done  ? 
Oh  I  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farew^U 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the 

tales  which  they  telL 
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Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave 
ApfNuell'd  as  becomes  the  brave, 
Awaiting  each  his  loid's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest, 
Old  Giaffir  sate  m  his  Divan. 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eje; 
And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 

Not  oft  betrays  to  standers  b j 
The  mind  within,  well  skiird  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride. 
His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow  30 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

Ill 

'  Let  the  chamber  be  dear'd.'  —  The  train 
diaappear'd  — 
'Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Haram 


With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 
And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 

*  Haronn  —  when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  pasa'd  beyond  the  outer  gate 
(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveil'd  !), 
Hence,    lead    my    daughter    from    her 

tower;  40 

Her  fate  is  fix'd  this  very  hour: 
Tet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught  1 ' 

*  Pacha  I  to  hear  is  to  obey.' 

No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say  — 
Then  to  the  tower  had  ta'en  his  way: 
But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake, 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet; 
And  downcast  look'd,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feet:      50 
For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire, 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire  I 

'Father  I    for  fear   that   thou    shouldst 

chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide, 
Know  —  for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 
Waa  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me  — 
80  lovelily  the  morning  shone, 

That  —  let  the  old  uid  weary  sleep  — 
I  eould  not;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep,  60 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat 

hipl^ 
Were  irksome  —  for  whatever  my  mood. 
In  footh  I  lore  not  solitude. 


I  on  Zuleika's  slumber  broke, 
And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 
Soon  turns  the  Haram's  grating  key. 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 
And  made  earth,  main,  .and  heaven  our 

own  1  70 

There  lin^^r'd  we,  beguiled  too  long, 
With  Mejnoun's  tale,  or  Sadi's  song; 
Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour. 
To  thee,  and  to  my  an^  true, 
Wam'd    by  the  sound,  to  greet   thee 

flew. 
But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet  — 
Nay,  Father,  race  not —  nor  foreet 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  oower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower.* 


IV 


8x 


'  Son  of  a  slave,'  the  Pacha  said, 
<  From  unbelieving  mother  bred, 
Vain  were  a  father's  hope  to  see 
Aught  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 
Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the 
bow. 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed. 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed. 
Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 
And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 
Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matiii  glow 
Thy  listless  eves  so  much  admire,         91 
Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire  ! 
Thou,  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent; 
Nav,  tamely  view  old  Stambol's  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall. 
Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth  1 
Go  —  let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 
Assume  the  distaff  —  not  the  brand.     100 
But,  Haroun  I  —  to  my  daughter  speed: 
And   hark  —  of    thine  own  head  tiUce 

heed  — 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing  — 
Thou  see'st  yon  bow  —  it  hath  a  string  I ' 


No  sound  from  Selim's  lip  was  heard, 
At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir's  ear. 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian  sword. 
'  Son   of    a  slave  1  —  reproach'd  with 
fear ! 
Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear.    110 
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Son  of  a  sIato  I  —  and  who  my  sire  ? ' 
Thus  held  hia  thoughts  Uieir  dark 
career; 
And  glances  CT^n  of  more  than  ire 

Fli^  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 
Old  Giafi&r  gazed  upon  his  son 

And  started;  for  within  lus  eye 
He    read    how  mnoh    his  wrath  had 

done; 
He  saw  rebellion  there  began. 
'  Come  hither,  boy  —  what,  no  reply  ? 
I  mark  thee  —  and  I  know  thee  too;    lao 
Bat  there  be  deeds  thoa  dar'st  not  do: 
Bat  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length, 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I  'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lanoe, 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance.' 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed: 

That  eye  retnm'd  him  glance  for 
ghukce, 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

TiU    Giaffir's    qoail'd    and    shrunk 
askance —  130 

And  why  —  he  felt,  bat  durst  not  telL 
*  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  axmoy. 
I  never  loTed  him  from  his  birth, 
And  —  but  his  arm  is  little  worth, 
And  scarcely  in  the  chase  oould  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope. 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life  — 
I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone:     140 
No,  nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood  —  he  hath  not  heard  —  no 

more  — 
1 11  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab  to  my  sight, 
Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight  — 
But  hark  I  —  I  hear  Zuleika's  voice; 

Like  Houris'  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear: 
She  is  the  offspring  of  my  choice; 

Oh!    more   than  ev'n   her  mother 
dear, 
With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear  — 
My  Peri  I  ever  welcome  here  I  151 

Sweet  as  the  desert  fountain's  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save. 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine, 

Who  blest  thy  birth  and  Uess  thee 
now.' 


I 


VI 

Fair  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womMakxaa^ 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  aerpeot 

smiling. 

Whose  imap  then  was  sUmp'd  upon  her 

mmd —  ite 

But  once  bqjfuiled  and  ever  move  be^nil- 

Dazzling  as  that»  oh  1    too   taDScendent 

vision 
To  Sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slionber 

given. 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dseams 

Elysian, 
And  paints  tiiie  lost  on  Earth  reviTed  in 

Heaven; 
Soft  as  the  memory  of  buried  love; 
Fore  as  the  prayer  whieh  Childhood  wsfts 

above; 
Was  she,  the  daughter  of  that  radm  old 

Chief 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears—  but  not  of 

grief. 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  f e^dy  words 

essay  170 

To  fix  one  spark  of   Beauty's   heaTenly 

ray? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  &ilii^  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  &li^t. 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart 

fess 
The  might,  the  majesty  of  Loveliness  ? 
Such  was  Zuleika,  soeh  around  her 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by    lier 

alone, — 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  graee. 
The  mind,  the  Music  breathing  from  her 

face, 
The  heart  whose  softness  hannonixed  the 

whole:  iSo 

And,  oh !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  Soul ! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  benditig 
Across  her  gently-budding  breast; 

At  ose  Idnd  word  those  arms  extendiag 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  careat, 
Znleika  came;  and  Giaffir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt. 
Not  that  against  her  fancied  weai 
Uis  heart   though  stem  oookl    ever 
leei;  g^c 

Affection  chain'd  her  to  that  hasrt; 
Ambition  tore  the  links  sparL 
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'  Znleika  1  ebild  of  gentleness  I 

How  dear  this  yery  day  must  tell. 
When  I  foiget  my  own  custress, 

In  losing  what  I  love  so  well, 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell  — 
Another  I  and  a  braver  man 
Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  oi  blood;  aoo 

Bat  yet  the  line  of  Carasman 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 

First  of  tiie  bold  Timariot  bands 
Thttt  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinaman  of  the  fiey  Oglon: 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  em- 
ploy; 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower: 
And  his  and  my  united  power  aio 

Will  laugh  to  sconi  the  death-firman, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan. 
And  teach  the  messenger  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  will; 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know: 
T  was  mine  to  teach  obedience  still  — 

The  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show.' 

VIII 

In  silenoe  boVd  the  virgin's  head; 

And  if  her  eye  was  filrd  with  tears  220 
That  stifled  feelii^  dare  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to 
red. 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped. 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  tears  ? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye. 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry; 
80  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  ! 

Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot;  ajo 

Or  if  remember'd,  mark'd  it  not; 
Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his 

steed, 
Resig^'d  his  gem-adom'd  chibouque. 
And  mounting  f eatly  for  the  mead. 
With  Maugrabee  and  Mamaluke, 
His  way  amid  his  Delis  took, 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen  or  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Wfl^Ush  well  the  Hanun's  massy  doofs.  240 


IX 

His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand. 

His  eye  look'd  o'er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand. 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  band 

Mix  in  the  g^ame  of  mimic  slaughter. 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt 
With  sabre  stroke  riffht  sharply  dealt; 
Nor  mark'd  the  javelm-darting  crowd,  250 
Nor  heard  their  OUahs  wild  and  loud  — 
He  thought  but  of  old  GiaiBr's  daugh- 
terl 


No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke: 
Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate. 
Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  tum'd. 
But  little  from  his  aspect  leam'd; 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same; 
Her  heart  oonfess'd  a  gentler  flame:    260 
But  vet  that  heart,  alarm'd  or  weak. 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 
Yet  speak  she  must  —  but  when  essay  ? 

*  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away  I 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met; 
Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  vet.' 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room. 

And  wateh'd  his  eye — it  still  was  fix'd: 
She  snatoh'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-^'s  perfume,  270 

And  spinkled  all  its  odours  o'er 
The  pictured  roof  and  marble  floor: 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering 

vest 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  address'd, 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
'  What,  sullen  yet  ?  it  must  not  be  — 
Oh  !  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee  I ' 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set  979 

The  fairest  flowers  of  eactem  land  — 

*  He  loved  them  once ;  may  touch  them  yet, 

If  offer'd  by  Zuleika's  hand.' 
The     childish     thought     was     hardly 

breathed 
Before    the    Rose    was     pluck'd    and 

wreathed; 
The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet: 

*  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  the'  Bulbul  bean; 
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It  Bays  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim's  ear  hia  sweetest  song;       390 
And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
He  11  try  for  once  a  strain  more  glad, 
With  some  faint  hope  his  alter'd  Iaj 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

XI 

<  What  I  not  receive  my  foolish  flower  ? 
Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest: 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower  ? 
And  know'st  thou  not  who  loves  thee 

best? 
Oh,  Selim  dear  I  oh,  more  than  dearest  I 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  f earest  ?    300 
Come,  lay  th^  head  upon  my  breast. 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fail, 
Ev'n  from  my  fabled  nightii^g;ale. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stem. 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn: 
Too  well  I  know  he  loves  thee  not; 
But  is  Zuleika's  love  forgot  ? 
Ah !  deem  I  rieht  ?  the  racha's  plan — 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasman  310 

Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine; 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine, 
If  shrines  that  ne*er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow, 
Without  thy  free  consent,  command, 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand  I 
Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 
Ah  !  were  I  sever'd  from  thy  siae. 
Where  were  thy  friend  —  luad  who  my 

g^ide  ?  330 

Years  have  not  seen.  Time  shall  not 

see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee: 
Even  Azrael,  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 
Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust  1 ' 

XII 

He  lived  —  he  breathed  —  he  moved  — 

he  felt; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt; 
His  trance  was  gone  —  his  keen  eye  shone 
With  theughts   that    long  in  darkness 

dwelt;  330 

With  thoughts  that  bum — in  laystlttt 

melt. 
As  the  stream  late  coneeal'd 
By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 


When  it  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows; 
As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 
Flash'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashc»  round  it. 
A  war-horse  at  the  trumpet's  sonnd,    i^l 
A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 
A  tyrant  waked  to  sadden  strife 
By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife. 
Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 
Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  displayed, 
And  all,  before  refwess'd,  betraj'd: 
*  Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mme. 
With  life  to  keep,  and  scaioe  wtth  life 

resign; 
Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 
Thoueh  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  botL 
Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done;     351 
That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one; 
But  blench  not  thou — thy  simplest  iieti 
Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness; 
I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair, 
That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  fair, 
For  all  the  treasures  buried  ha 
Within  the  caves  of  Istakar. 
This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower'd. 
Reproaches  on  my  head  were  shower'd, 
And  Giaffir  almost  call'd  me  coward !  361 
Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave; 
The  s<m  of  his  neglected  slave,  — 
Nay,  start  not,  't  was  the  term  he  gave,^ 
May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 
A  heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt 
His  son,  indeed  I  —  yet,  thanks  to  thee, 
Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be; 
But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 
Be  only  known  to  us  as  now.  s7« 

I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 
From  Giaffir  thy  reluctant  hand; 
More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soid 
Holds  not  a  Musselim's  control: 
Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ? 
A  viler  race  let  Israel  show; 
But  let  that  pass  —  to  none  be  told 
Our  oath;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 
To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey; 
I  've  partisans  for  peril's  day:  38a 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear; 
I've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeanes 


XIII 

'  Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearestf 
My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  ehuged: 
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This  mom  I  saw  thee  gentlest^  dearest; 

But    now    thou'rt  from   thyself    es- 
tranged. 
My  love  thou  sorely  knew'st  before, 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay, 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why. 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day;      391 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny: 
Thy  oheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
Like  this  —  and  this  —  no  more  than  this: 
For,  AUa  1  sure  thy  lips  are  flame: 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing  ? 
My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same, 

At  least  I  feel  my  che^  too,  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health. 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth,  401 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty; 
Do  all  but  close  thy  dving  eye. 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire: 
More  can  I  do  ?  or  thou  require  ? 
But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery: 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell,      410 
But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  'tis  well; 
Yet  what  thou  mean'st  by  **  arms  "  and 

«  friends," 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  GiafiBr  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word: 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in 
me. 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  ? 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen  430 

From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour  ? 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

The  nutner  of  her  infancy  ? 
These  cnerish'd  thoughts  with  life  begun. 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow  ? 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me 
shun 

The  truth;  my  pride,  and  thine  till 
now? 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies;    430 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine: 
No  !  happier  made  by  that  decree  I 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 


Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compeU'd 
To  wed  with  one  1  ne'er  beheld: 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal  ? 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal  ? 
I  know  the  Pacha^  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good; 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 
Allah  !  forbid  that  e'er  he  ougnt  I 
And  why,  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime, 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here; 
Oh,  Selim  !  tell  me  yet  in  time. 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
Ah !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar, 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war;         450 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye  — 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why  ?  * 

XIV 

*  Zuleika,  to  thy  tower's  retreat 
Betake  thee  —  Giafiir  I  can  greet: 
And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  imposts,  levies,  state. 

.There's    fearful   news   from   Danube's 

banks. 
Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks. 
For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him 

thanks  I 
Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way  460 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repa^. 
But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 
Hath  wam'd  the  troops  to  food  and 
sleep. 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come: 
Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep: 
Our  garden-battlements  are  steep; 
Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time; 
And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel  470 

Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  f eeL 
Then  shalt  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before; 
Trust  me,  Zuleika  —  fear  not  me  1 
Thou  know'st  I  hold  a  Haram  key.' 

*  Fear  thee,  my  Selim  I  ne'er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this  — ' 

*  Delay  not  thou; 
I  keep  the  key  — and  Haroun  s  guard 
Have  some,  and  hope  of  more  reward. 
To-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear       480 
My  t^e,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear: 
I  am  not,  love  1  what  I  appear.' 
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CANTO  THE  SECOND 


Tbs  winds  are  high  on  Hello's  wave. 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  yonng,  the  heautihil,  the  brave, 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter. 
Oh  I  when  alone  alone  the  sky 
Her  tnrret-torch  was  olazing  high. 
Though  rising  gale  and  breaking  foam 
And    shrieking    sea-birds    wam'd 

home; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go. 
He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear, 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love. 
The  only  star  it  hail'd  above; 
His  ear  but  nog  with  Hero's  sooff, 
*Te  waves,  divi<te  not  lovers  langr  — 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

n 

The  winds  are  high,  and  Hello's  tide     ao 

Rolls  darklv  heaving  to  the  main; 
And  Night's  descending  shadows  hide 
That   field   with   blood   bedew'd   in 
vain. 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign. 
All  —  save    immortal  dreams  that  could 

beenilo 
The  blind  old  man  of  Soio'a  loekj  isle  I 

ni 

Oh  I  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been: 

These  feet  have  press'd   the  saered 

shore. 

These  liinba  that   buoyant  wave  hath 

borne —  30 

Minstrel  I  with  thee  to  muse,  to  moora. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore. 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contams  no  fabled  hero's  ashes. 
And  that  aroimd  the  undoubted  scene 
Thine  own  'broad   Hellespont'  still 
dashes. 
Be  long  my  lot !  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee ! 

IV 

The  night  hath  closed  on  HoUe's  stream, 
Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hfll         40 


That   moon,  whieh   shone  <m  his  Ugk 

theme: 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam. 

But  conscious  shei^iexds  Ueas  it  stSL 
Their  flocks  are  grazingon  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  anow: 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  ground 
Which  Ammon's  son  ran  proudly  rooad, 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarehs  erown'd, 

Is  now  a  lone  sjod  nameless  barrow  I 

Within  — thy  dwelling^plaoe  how  m> 
row!  50 

Without  —  can  only  strangera  breaths 
Hie  name  of  him  uiat  wot  beneath; 
Dust  long  outiasts  the  storied  stone; 
But  Thou  —  thy  very  dust  is  gone  I 


Late,  late  to-night  will  Dian  ebeer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fesr; 
Till  then  —  no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiif ; 
The  scatter'd  lights  that  skirt  the  bay, 
All,  one  bv  one,  have  died  away;  « 

The  only  hunp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika's  tower. 
Yes  I  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber, 

And  o'er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  ci  amber, 

O'er  which  her  faiiy  fingers  ran; 
Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset 

iHow  could  she  thus  that  gem  f  nget  ?), 
ler  mother's  sainted  amu&t. 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  text    70 
Gould  smoom  this  life  and  win  the  seit' 
And  by  her  eomboloio  lies 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes; 
And  many  a  bright  emUason'd  rkpat 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem'd  from  time; 
And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 
Redines  her  now  neglected  lute; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  monld; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom,         fa 
And  Sheeraz'  tribute  of  perfume; 
All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 
Are  gathered  in  that  goigeons  room: 
But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  spnte, 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rods  a 
ni£^t? 

VI 

Wrant  in  the  darkest  sable  vest, 
Wiuoh  none  save  noblest  Mosleni  weai^ 
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To  ffuard  from  windB  of  heayen  the 
Dreast 

Ab  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear,  90 

With  cautiouB  stejps  the  thicket  threadingy 

And  starting  uit,  as  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  moaniags  madet 
Till,  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat, 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 

How  teaoh  her  tender  lips  to  ohide  ? 

VII 

They  reach'd  at  lenffth  a  GTotto,  hewn  100 

By  nature  hut  emargea  by  art, 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 

And  oft  her  Koran  ooon'd  apart; 
And  oft  in  youthful  revery 
She  dream'd  what  Paradise  might  be: 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain 'd  to  show; 
But  Selim's  mansion  was  secure, 
Nor  deem'd  she,  could  he  Ions  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss,       1 10 
Without  heTf  most  beloved  in  this  I 
Oh  !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Honri  soothe  him  half  so  well  ? 

VIII 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  ehange  seem'd  wrought  within  the 

grot. 
It  miffht  be  only  that  the  night 
Disgniaed  things  seen  by  better  light: 
That  bnuen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 
A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue; 
But  m  a  nook  withiti  the  cell  120 

Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  torban'd  Delis  in  the  field; 
But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt. 
And  one  was  red — perchance  with  giiilt  I 
Ah  I  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt  ? 
A  cop  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 
What  may  this  mean  ?  she  tum'd  to  see 
HerSelim  — 'Oh!  canthisbehe?'   130 

IX 

robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 
brow  no  high-crown'd  turban  bore, 
But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red. 
Wreathed  lightly  rounds  hu  temples 


That  dagger,  on  whose  lult  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem. 
No  longer  gUtter'd  at  his  waist. 
Where  pistols  unadorn'd  were  braced; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung. 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung     140 
The  cloak  of  white;  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Canoiote; 
Beneath,  his  golden  plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and 

bound. 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  handy 
All  that  a  careless  eye  coiJd  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiong^e.      150 


'  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd. 

And  now  thou  see'st  my  words  were 
true; 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd. 

If  sooth  —  its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  't  were  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride: 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared^ 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own.  tte 

In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love; 
That,  let  tune,  truth,  and  peril  prove: 
But  first  —  Oh  1  never  wed  another — 
Zuleika !  I  am  not  thy  brother  1 ' 

XI 

*  Oh  I  not  my  brother !  —  yet  unsay  — 

God  1  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn  —  I  dare  not  curse  —  the  day 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 
Oh  I  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more  t 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill;        170 
But  know  m6  all  I  was  before. 

Thy  sister —  friend  —  Zuleika  stiU. 
Thou  led'st  me  here  perchance  to  kill; 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  vengeance,  see  1 
My  breast  is  offer'd  —  take  thv  fill  I 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  oe 

Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee: 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 
Why  Giaffir  always  seem'd  thy  foe; 
Ana  I,  alas  1  am  GiaGBr's  child,  180 

For  whom  thou  wert  contemn'd,  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sister  —  wouldst  thoa  save 
Mylife»Ohl  bid  me  be  thy  aUve  1 ' 
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'My  slave,  Znleika !  —  nay,  I  'm  thine: 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  calm, 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  link'd  with  mine; 
I  swear  it  by  onr  Prophet's  shrine, 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
So  may  the  Koran  verse  displayed 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade  190 

In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both. 
Ah  I  preserve  that  awful  oath  ! 
The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know. 
That  tie  is  widen'd,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  Sire 's  my  deadillest  foe. 
My  father  was  to  Giaffir  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  tbee; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  fall. 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy;      aoo 
And  lull'd  me  with  a  vain  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet. 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help, 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain; 
He  watch'd  me  like  a  lion's  whelp. 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his 
chain. 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I  take; 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  beloved  Zuleika !  hear  aii 

How  GiafiBr  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XIII 

'How  first  their  strife  to  rancour  grew, 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes. 
It  matters  little  if  I  knew; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  thou^  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 
Kemember'd  yet  in  Bosniao  song. 
And  Paswan's  rebel  hordes  attest         aao 
How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest: 
His  death  is  all  I  need  relate, 
The  stem  effect  of  Giaffir's  hate; 
And  how  my  birth,  disclosed  to  me, 
Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me 
free. 

XIV 

*When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife, 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life. 
In  Widdin's  walls  too  proudly  sate. 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state; 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command,  230 
Each  brother  led  a  separate  band; 


They  gave  their  horse-tails  to  the  wmd* 

And  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd,  their  poet 
sign'd; 

To  one,  alas  !  assign'd  in  vain  I 
What  need  of  words  ?  the  deadly  bowl, 

Bv  GiafBr's  orders  dmgg'd  and  ^ven, 
Wiui  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaves. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath,         s^a 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  np. 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cop: 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore; 
He  drank  one  draught  nor  needed  mate  I 
If  tliou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doubt. 
Call  Haronn  —  he  can  tell  it  oat. 

XV 

*  The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan's  fend 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

Abdallah  s  Pachalick  was  gain'd.       «$■ 
Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man: 

Abdallah's  honours  were  obtain'd 
By  him  a  brother's  murder  stain'd; 
'T  is  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain'd 
His  ill  got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 
Wouldst  question  whence  ?    Survey  tiie 

waste, 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow  !  — 
Why  me  the  stem  usurper  spared,         ate 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not.     Shame,  regret,  remorae. 
And  little  fear  from  infant's  force; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded 
Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice. 
Preserved  me  thus;  —  but  not  in 
He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mc 
Nor  I  forgive  a  father's  blood. 

XVI 

*  Within  thy  father's  house  are  foes; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose. 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few: 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale  whose  close  is  almost  nigii? 
He  in  Abdallah's  palace  grew. 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here  —  he  saw  hina  dy- 
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Hut  what  oould  single  slaverY  do  7      aSz 
Avenge  his  lord  ?  alas  f  too  late; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate  ? 
He  ohose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray'd. 
Proud  Giaffir  in  high  triumph  sate, 
He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate, 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay'd 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray'd. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured     390 

From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me, 
Thus  Giafifir's  safety  was  ensured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Boumelie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side, 
Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube's  tide, 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge  —  and  that  Nubian  feels 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains, 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals:        300 
buck  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends  — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices  —  no  friends  1 

XVII 

<An  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be: 
Howe'er  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
Yet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn. 

And  long  must  wear:  this  Galiong^ 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn,    310 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their 
swords ; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale. 
Those  arms  thou  see'st  my  band  nave 

brought, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote; 
This  cup  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

la  filrd  —  once  quafrd,  they  ne'er  re- 
pine: 
Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves; 

They  're  only  mfidels  in  wine.  330 

xvin 

'What  oonld  I  be  ?  Proscribed  at  home. 
And  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam; 
And  listless  left — for  Giaffir's  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear  — 
Though  oft — Oh,  Mahomet  I  how  oft  I  — 
In  fun  Divan  tiie  despot  scoff 'd, 
As  if  mjr  weak  unwilliiuf  hand 
Befnaed  the  bridle  or  l£e  brand. 


He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 

And  pent  me  here  untried,  unknown;  330 

To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left. 

By  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft, 

While  thou  —  whose  softness  long  en- 

dear'd, 
Though  it  unmann'd  me,  still  had  cheer'd — 
To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 
Awaitedst  there  the  field's  event. 
Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke. 
His  captive,  though  vrab.  dread  resign- 
ing, 
My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke,      340 
On  promise  to  return  before 
The  day  when  Giaffir's  charge  was  o'er. 
'T  is  vain  —  my  tongue  can  not  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through. 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew  1 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling  —  I  was  Free  1 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine;  351 
The  World  —  nay.   Heaven  itself    was 
minel 

XIX 

<  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convev'd  me  from  this  idle  shore; 
I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem: 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  alL 

But  when  and  where  I  join'd  the  orew» 
With  whom  I  'm  pledged  to  rise  or  &dl 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do  360 

Is  done,  't  will  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale  's  complete. 

XX 

'  'T  is  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood, 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood; 
And  every  creed  and  every  race 
With  them  hath  found,  may  find  a  place: 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand. 
Obedience  to  their  chief's  conunand; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise, 
That  never  sees  with  Terror's  eyes;     370 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all, 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  fallf 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some  —  and  I  have  studied  all 
Distinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  rank, 
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Bot  chififly  to  my  oonneil  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank — 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire. 
The  last  of  Lambro's  patriots  there   s8o 
Anticipated  freedom  share; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  Tisionarr  schemes  debate, 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  from  tiieir  fate. 
So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne'er  Imew; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 
Ay  t  let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch  roam. 
Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home  I 
My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea,    39Q 
Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me: 
Borne  by  mv  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sai]. 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale. 
Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb  1  or  glide, 

my  prow  1 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer, 

Thou! 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and   bless  my 

bark; 
The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine 

ark  I 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of 

strife. 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds 
^  away,  400 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  I 
Blest  —  as    the    Muezzin  s    strain    from 

Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims    pure  and   prostrate   at   his 

call; 
Soft  —  as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 
That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speech- 
less praise; 
Dear  —  as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears, 
Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice 

endears. 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a 

bower 
Blooming  as  Aden  in  its  earliest  hour. 
A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and 
hand,  410 

Wait  —  wave  —  defend  —  destroy  —  at  tiiy 

conmiand  I 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side. 
The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 
Fhe  Haram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign'd  for  cares  —  for  joys  like 

these. 
Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unnumber'd  perils,  —  but  one  only  love  I 


Yet  well  my  toila  flhaU  that  food  breast  r^ 

Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  frieadi 

betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  ef  ill. 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithtol 

still!  4x1 

Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown; 
To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own; 
To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  de- 
light, 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all-bat  dis- 

umtol 
Onoe  free,  'tis  mine  our  hoide  agaia  to 

guide; 
Friends  to  eaoh  other,  foes  to  aught  beside: 
Tet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 
By  &tal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind: 
Mxrkl  whero  his  carnage  and  his  000- 

quests  cease !  4r 

He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it  —  wMce  I 
I,  like  the  rest,  must  use   my  skill  or 

strength. 
But  ask  no  umd  beyond  my  sabre's  length: 
Power  sways  but  by  division,  her  resource 
The  blest  lutemative  of  fraud  or  force ! 
Ours  be  the  last;  in  time  deceit  may  coine 
When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home: 
There  ev'n  thy  soul  might  err  —  how  oft 

the  heart 
Corraption  shakes  which  peril  ooold  not 

parti 
And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  deatk 

or  woe  440 

Or  even  Disgrace  would  lay  her  lover  low, 
Sunk  in  the  I19  of  Luxury  will  shame  — 
Away  suspicion  I  —  not  Znleika's  name  1 
But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best;  and  here 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  f esr 
Tes,  fear !  —  the  doubt,  the  dread  of  Umag 

thee, 
By  Osman's  power,  and  Giaffir's  stem  de- 
cree. 
That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favoviag 

gale, 
Which  love  to-night  hath  pronused  to  my 

sail: 
No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hstk 

blest,  45» 

Their  steps  stOl  roving,  but  their  hearts  st 

rest. 
With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  dims 

hath  charms; 
Earth  —  sea  alike  —  oar  worid  wtOama^ 
I 
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Aj  —  let  the  load  winds  whistle  o'er  the 

deck, 
80  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my 

neck: 
The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be 
No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee  I 
The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 
To  Loye,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Art : 
There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can 

check;  460 

Here  moments  meni^e  —  there  are  years  of 

wreck  I 
But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Honor's 

shane! 
This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 
Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to 

close; 
Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes; 
Yea,  foes  —  to  me  will  Giaffir's  hate  de- 
cline? 
And  18  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us, 

thine? 

XXI 

« His  head  and  &ith  from  doubt  and  death 

Retum'd  in  time  my  guard  to  saye; 

Few  heard,  none  tola,  that  o'er  tiie  waye 
From  isle  to  isle  I  royed  the  while:     471 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  baxid, 
Too  seldom  now  I  leaye  the  land. 
No  deed  they  'ye  done,  nor  deed  shall  do, 
Ere  I  haye  heard  and  doom'd  it  too: 
I  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
T  is  fit  I  ortener  share  the  toil. 
But  now  too  long  I  'ye  held  thine  ear; 
Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leaye  behind  but  hate  and  fear.     480 
To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
Arriyes  —  to-night  must  break  thy  chain : 
And  wonld'st  thou  saye  that  haughty  Bey, 

Perchance,  his  life  who  gaye  thee  thine, 
With  me  this  hour  away  —  away  1 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plij^hted  mine, 
Would'st  thou  recall  thy  wilbng  yow, 
Appall'd  by  truths  imparted  now, 
Here  rest  I  —  not  to  see  thee  wed: 
Bat  be  that  peril  on  my  head  1 '  490 

XXII 

Zoleika,  mnte  and  motionless, 
Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress. 
When,  her  last  hope  for  eyer  gone, 
The  mother  harden'd  into  stone; 
All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 
Was  bnt  a  yoanger  Niob^. 


Bnt  ere  her  lip,  or  eyen  her  eye, 
Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply. 
Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  flash'd  on  high  a  blazing  torch  1     500 
Another  —  and  another  —  and  another  — 

*  Oh  I  fly  —  no  more — yet  now  my  more 

than  brother  I ' 
Far,  wide,  through  oyeiy  thicket  spread. 
The  fearful  lights  are  gleanung  red; 
Nor  these  alone,  for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 
They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
Wiui  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel; 
And  last  of  al^  his  sabre  waying, 
Stem  GiafiBr  in  his  fury  raying:  510 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  caye  — 
Oh  1  must  that  grot  be  Selim's  graye  ? 

XXIII 

Dauntless  he  stood  1  — '  T  is  come — soon 

past  — 
One  kiss,  Zuleika  —  't  is  my  last. 

But  yet  m^  band  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash; 
Yet  now  too  few  —  the  attempt  were 
rash: 
No  matter — yet  one  effort  more.' 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept; 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high,  po 

Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept. 
Despair   benumb'd    her    breast   ami 
eye  I  — 

*  They  hear  me  not',  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  't  is  but  to  see  me  die; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more 

nigh. 
Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar. 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  f 
Farewell,  Zuleika  I  —  Sweet  I  retire: 
Yet  stay  within  —  here  linger  safe, 
At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe.      530 
Stir  not,  lest  eyen  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
Fear'st  thou  for  him  ?  —  may  I  expire 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire  1 
No  —  though  by  him  that  poison  pour'd: 
No  —  though  again  he  call  me  coward  I 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel  ? 
No  —  as  each  crest  saye  his  may  feel  1 ' 

XXIV 

One  bound  he  made,  and  gain'd  the  sand: 
Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk  ^40 

The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 
A  gasping  head,  a  quiyering  trunk. 
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Another  falls  —  but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  fdmost  met  the  meeting  wave: 
His  boat  appears  •—  not  five  oars'  length — 
His   comrades     strain   ¥rith    desperate 
strefigth  — 
*      Oh  I  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 
His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave;   550 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray; 
Wet  —  wild  —  unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle — now  they  touch  the  land  I 
They  come  —  't  is  but  to  add  to  slaugh- 
ter— 
His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 

XXV 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharm'd  by  steel. 
Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel. 
Had  Selim  won,  betray'd,  beset. 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met;   560 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 
And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand  — 
Ah  1  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 
Hath  doom'd  his  death,  or  fix'd  his 
chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain. 
How  late  will  Lover's  hope  remain 
His  back  was  to  the  dashmg  spray; 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay,     570 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  boll  — 
<So  may  the  foes  of  GiaSir  fall  I ' 
Whose  voice  is  heard?  whose  carbine 

rang? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang. 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim'd  to  err  ? 
rr  is  thine  —  Abdallah's  Murderer  1 
The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate. 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate: 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bub- 
bling. 
The  whiteness  of    the   sesrfoam    trou- 
bling, —  580 
If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan. 
The  rushing  billows  choked  the  tone ! 

XXVI 

Mom  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there: 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 


And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand; 
Steps  stamp'd;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand  s9e 

May  there  be  mark'd;  nor  far  remote 

A  broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote  I 
rr  is  rent  in  twain —  one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain: 

But  where  Is  he  who  wore  ? 
Te,  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep, 
Go,  seek  Uiem  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigieum  s  steep  tat 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore. 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  pey. 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay. 
As  shaken  on  his  resUess  pillow, 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Tet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife. 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high. 

Then  levell'd  with  the  wave  —        610 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die. 
Had  seen  those  scatter'd  limbs  composed, 

And  nioum'd  above  his  turban  stone. 
That  heart  hath  burst  —  that  eye  was 
closed  — 

Yea — closed  before  his  own ! 
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By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail  1 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet,  man's  cheek  is 

pale: 
Zuleika  1  last  of  Giafifir's  race. 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late: 
He  sees  not  —  ne'er  shall  see  thy  face  I 

Can  he  not  hear 
The   loud   Wul-wulleh  warn  his  distant 
ear? 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate. 
The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hvmn  ol  fate, 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  tbat 
wait,  6«o 

Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  galey 

Tell  him  thy  tale  ! 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 
That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the 
cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chUl: 
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He  was  thy  hope  —  thy  joy  —  thy  love  ^ 

thine  all  — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  couldst 

not  save 
Sufficed  to  kill; 
Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry — and  all  was 

stilL 
Peace  to  thy  broken  heart  and  virgin 

grave  I  640 

Ah,  happy  1  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst  1 
That  gnef — though  deep  —  though  fatal — 

vras  thy  first ! 
Thiice  happy  1  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the 

force 
Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  re- 
morse I 
And,oht  that  pang  whete  more  Uian  Mad- 

ness  lies  1 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep  —  and  never 

dies; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly 

night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness  and  yet  loathes 

the  light, 
That  winds  around  and  tears  the  quivering 

heart  1 
Ah,  wherefore  not  consume  it  —  and  de- 
part !  —  650 
Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief ! 
Vainly  thou  heap*st   the  dust  upon  thy 

head. 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost 

spread: 
By  that  same  hand   Abdallah  —  Selim 

bled. 
Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief: 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's 

bed. 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed. 
Thy  Daughter 's  dead  ! 
Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely 

beam. 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Belle's 

stream.  660 

What  qnench'd  its  ray  ?  —  the  blood  that 

thou  hast  shed  I 
Hark  I  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair : 
'  Where  is  my  child  ? '  an  Echo  answers  — 

•Where?' 

XXVIII 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  lad  but  living  cypress  glooms,  "  '  ■" 
And  withers  not  &ough  branch  and  leaf 


Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms,     670 

£v'n  in  that  deadly  grove  — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale: 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair — 

So  white — so  faint —  the  slightest  g^le 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  as- 
sail, ^ 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 

May  wring    it    from    the    stem  —  in 
vain  — 

To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again !       680 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  w^ithering 

hour. 
And  buds  unshelter'd  by  a  bower; 
Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her 
shower, 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam. 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseen  —  but  not  remote:      690 
Invisible  his  airy  wings, 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Hour!  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note  ! 
It  were  the  Bulbul;  but  his  throat, 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a 
strain; 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
'T  is  sorrow  so  unmix'd  with  dr&id,      700 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break. 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 
But  when   the   day-blush  bursts  from 

high, 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive. 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound      71a 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name, 
rr  is  from  her  cypress  summit  heard, 
Ths^t  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word: 
^is  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
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There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone; 
Eto  saw  it  placed  —  the  Morrow 

gone! 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fix'd  pillar  to  the  shore;  730 
For  there,  as  Hello's  legends  tell. 
Next  mom 't  was  found  where  Selim 

fell; 
Lash'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose 

wave 
Denied  his  bones  a  holier  graye. 
And  there  bj  night,  reelined,  'tis 

said, 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  tnrban'd  head: 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
*Ti8  named  the  *  Pirate-phantom's 

pillow!' 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning 

flower 
Hath  flourish'd;  flourisheth  this 

hour,  930 

Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and 

pale; 
As  weeping  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sor- 

rotrs  tale! 


SONNET  TO  LAKE   LEMAN 

f Fint  pubUshed  with  the  Prisontr  qf  ChiUon^ 
in  1816.] 

BousBBAU,  Voltaire,  our  Gibbon,  and  De 
Sta«l~ 
Leman!  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy 

shore. 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these! — Wert 
thou  no  more, 
Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  re- 
call: 
To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all^ 
But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for 

the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the 
core 
Of  human  hearts  the  min  of  a  wall 

Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous;  but 
by  theet 
How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty!  do  we 
feel, 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  the  crystal  sea, 
Thf*  wild  glow  of  that  not  ung^entle  zeal, 

Whinh  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 
Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory 
real ! 


THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON 

A  FABLB 
[Pnhl.  1810] 

SONNET  ON  CHILLON 

Etkbnal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind  I 
Brightest  in   dungeons.  Liberty!  thoQ 

art. 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart— 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  ooi- 
flign'd  — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dsjlcs 

gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  mu- 
tyrdom. 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  ereij 

wind. 
Chillon!  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  idtar;  for  'twti 
trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  s  sod. 
By  Bonnivard!  —  May  none  those  maib 
efface  t 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


Mt  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night. 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  feark 
My  limbs  are  how'd,  though  not  with  tnl 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose. 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr'd  —  forbidden  fue.  n 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith, 
I  snffer'd  chains  and  courted  death; 
That  father  perish  *d  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place. 
We  were  seven  —  who  now  are  one. 

Six  in  youth  —  and  one  in  age, 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begun, 

Frond  of  Persecution's  rage;  " 

One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belipf  with  blood  have  seai'd. 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied; 
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Three  were  in  a  dungeon  oast. 

Of  wliom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

II 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Grothic  mould 
In  Chillon's  dnngeons  deep  and  old. 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and 

grey, 
Dim  with  a  dnll  imprisoned  ray,  30 

A  sunbeam  which  hkth  lost  its  way, 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp. 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing. 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away,       40 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years  —  I  cannot  count  them  o*er, 
I  lost  their  lone  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

Ill 

They  chain'd  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three  —  yet,  each  alone; 
We  could  not  move  a  sinele  pace,  50 

We  could  not  see  each  other's  face. 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight. 
And  thus  together,  yet  apart, 
Fetter'd  in  hand,  but  join'd  in  heart, 
T  was  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth. 
To  heancen  to  each  other's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope  or  legend  old,  60 

Or  song  heroically  buld; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  Yoices  took  a  dreary  tone, 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 
A  gratuM^  sound  —  not  full  and  free 
As  thev  of  yore  were  wont  to  be: 
It  might  be  fancy,  but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
And  to  upbold  and  cheer  the  rest  70 

I  ought  to  do  —  and  did  my  best; 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 


The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved. 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven  — 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved. 
And  truly  mifi^ht  it  bo  distress'd 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day 

r  When  day  was  beautiful  to  me  80 

As  to  young  eagles  being  free)  — 

A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone. 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light. 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun: 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills; 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe  90 

Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 


The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind. 
But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'fi^ainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood. 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy:  —  but  not  in  chains  to  pine: 
His  spirit  wither'd  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline  — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine:    im 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  foUow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 
And  fetter'd  feet  &e  worst  of  ills. 

VI 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls: 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent        110 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals: 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made  —  and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay: 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky;  m 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd, 
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Becanse  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  haye  set  me  free. 


130 


140 


VII 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pinedi 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined. 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food; 
It  was  not  that  t  was  coarse  and  rude. 
For  we  were  used  to  hunters'  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care. 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives'  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold. 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side. 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ?  —  he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 
Nor  reach  Ids  dying  hand  —  nor  dead,  — 
Though    hard    I    strove,    but    strove    in 

vam, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died  —  and  they  unlock'd  his  chain. 
And  seoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave       150 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine  —  it  was  a  foolish  thought. 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 
That  even  in  death  his  freebom  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer; 
They  coldly  laugh'd  — and  laid  him  there: 
The  flat  and  tui^ess  earth  above  160 

The  being  we  so  much  did  love; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument  I 

VI 11 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be  170 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natund  or  inspired — 


He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood:  — 

I  've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I  've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean  A 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motum, 

I  've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread: 

But  these  were  horrors  —  this  was  woe 

Unmix'd  with  such  —  but  siure  anJ!.  slow. 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek. 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender  —  kind. 

And  grievea  for  those  he  left  behind; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb,  19X 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow  s  ray ; 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright; 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur,  not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,  — 

A  uttle  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence  —  lost  aoo 

In  this  last  loss,  of  aU  the  most; 

And  then  the. sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less. 

I  Usten'd,  but  I  could  not  hear  — 

I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear; 

I  knew  't  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonishM. 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound  — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound,  aio 

And  rush  d  to  him:  —  I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived  —  /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew; 

The  last  —  the  sole  —  the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  OB  the  earth,  and  one  beneath  — 

My  brothers  —  both  had  ceased  to  breathe: 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still,         a»i 

Alas  !  my  own  was  full  as  dull, 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  siive  — 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die. 
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I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith^ 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 


*y> 


IX 


What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well —  I  never  knew; 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too. 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling  —  none  •— 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wisty 
As  shmbless  crags  within  the  mist; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey, 
It  was  not  night  —  it  was  not  day,  340 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 
And  fixedness  —  without  a  place; 
There  were  no  stars,  no  eaith,  no  time. 
No   check,    no    change,    no    good,    no 

crime  — 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 
Blind,  bounifless,  mute,  and  motionless  I   350 


A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain,  — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  son?  ear  ever  heud. 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery. 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track; 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before^ 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done. 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me  i    370 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more: 
It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 
Bat  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again. 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
llad  bronght  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 


I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  nune,     aSc 
But  knowing  well  captivity. 

Sweet  bird  I  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  I 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  g^uise, 
A  visitant  from.  Paradise; 
For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought  1  the 

while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  — 
I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 
And  then  't  was  moital —  well  I  knew,  a^o 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone,  — 
Lone  •—  as  the  corse  within  its  shroud. 
Lone  —  as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  o3l  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue  and  earth  is  gay. 

XI 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate,  soo 

My  keepers  grew  compassionate; 

I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 

They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe. 

But  so  it  was:  —  my  broken  chain 

With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain. 

And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 

Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 

And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 

And  tread  it  over  every  part; 

And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one,  310 

Returning  where  my  walk  begun. 

Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 

My  bro&ers'  graves  without  a  sod; 

For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  treaid 

My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 

My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick. 

And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  si 

XII 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 
It  was  not  thecefrom  to  escape, 

For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape; 

And   the   whole  earth  would  henceforth 
be 

A  wider  prison  unto  me. 

No  child,  no  sire,  no  kin  had  I, 

Ko  partner  in  my  misery; 

I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  road; 
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But  I  wu  enrioos  to  asbend 
To  mj  borr'd  windows,  and  to*  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high^ 
Tlie  quiet  of  a  loving  eje. 


330 


XIII 

I  saw  them  —  and  they  were  the  same. 
They  were  not  chan|;ed  like  me  in  £rame; 
I  saw  their  thousand  yean  of  snow 
On  hiffh  —  their  wide  long  lake  below. 
And  ue  blue  Rhone  in  fuUest  flow; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock  ana  broken  bush; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down.       340 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle, 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor. 
But  in  it  there  were  tlu«e  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breexe, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue.  ss^ 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seem'^  joyous  each  and  all; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly; 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled  and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain. 
And  when  I  did  descend  again. 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode  360 

Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save; 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppress'd. 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

XIV 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days — 

I  kept  no  count,  I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote. 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free,  370 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where. 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  leam'd  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appear'd  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast. 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage  —  and  all  my  own  I 


And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  ooose 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home.  |lo 

With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  triide^ 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  toc^  ? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place. 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race. 
Had    power    to   kill — yet,  stiaoge  to 

teU! 
In  quiet  we  had  leam'd  to  dwell  — 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends^ 
So  much  a  lonff  eonununioik  tends  up 

To  make  us  what  we  are:  —  even  I 
Regain'd  my  lieedom  with  a  ngli. 

MAZEPPA 
[PnhLlSlfl] 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Gelni  qui  rem^issait  alon  cetta  plaee  4tHt 
un  gentilhomme  Polonaiii,  noram^  Maieppa.  tA 
dans  le  palatinat  do  Podolie :  il  arait^til  iUy^ 
page  de  Jean  Gasimir,  et  avait  pria  k  aa  coar 
qaelque  teinture  des  bellea-lettraa.  Uae  ia* 
trig^e  qa*il  ent  dans  sa  jeuneeae  avea  la  femat 
d*an  gentilhomme  Palonaia  ayant  M  d4eoB- 
verte,  le  man  le  fit  lier  toot  na  anr  mi  dicTiL 
faroaehe,  et  le  laiaaa  aller  en  oet  4tat.  Lb 
oheval,  qui  ^tait  da  paya  de  rUkraxne,  j  r»- 
iooma,  et  y  porta  Mazeppa,  demi*iiM»t  de 
fatigne  et  de  faim.  Quelques  payaans  le  le- 
coumrent :  il  reata  longtema  paraai  eoz,  et  sc 
aignala  dana  plasieors  oonrtea  contre  lea  Ts^ 
tarea.  La  aap^riorit^  de  sea  Inmitees  hd  doaas 
une  fj^nuide  ocmaiddration  paitni  lea  Conqvet: 
■a  rdputatioD  s*aagmentaiit  de  jour  ea  joor 
oblifrea  le  Csar  i  le  faire  Prinee  de  lUkniai. 
—  VoLTAiBB,  HUt.  de  Ckarlu  XU^  pu  19a 

Le  roi  fnyaat,  et  ponnuiTi,  eat  aon  cherBl 
tad  aoaa  lai ;  le  Colonel  Qieta,  blevd,  et  pc^ 
dant  tout  aon  eaag,  lai  donna  le  aien.  Aian  oe 
remit  deax  foia  &  obeval,  dana  la  f  aite,  oe  coa- 
qadrant  qni  B*avait  pn  y  mouter  pendaat  U 
bataille.  —  p.  216. 

Le  roi  alia  par  nn  autre  chemin  avec  qoelqtcf 
caTaliera.  Le  eairoaae  oil  il  dtait  rompit  daai 
la  marche ;  on  le  remit  k  eheval.  Poor  eonble 
de  diwraee,  il  a'dgara  pendant  la  avit  daas  oa 
hois ;  Ti,  son  eonrage  n«  poavant  ploa  aappUer 
k  sea  f  orcea  dpuis&a,  lea  dooleaia  de  n  bkt- 
aare  devenuea  ploa  insnpportablea  par  la  fa* 
tigae,  son  eheval  dtant  tombd  de  laantnde,  il  ta 
coaoha  qnelqaea  henrea  aa  pied  d'on  arbre.  «■ 
danger  d^dtre  surpris  k  toat  moment  par  Im 
vainqneura,  qui  le  cherehaient  da  tons  cStia 
I  —p.  218. 
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T  WAS  after  dread  Pultowa's  day. 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Around  a  alanghteT'd  army  lay, 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men. 
Had  pass'd  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again^ 
Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear, 
And  a  more  memorable  year,  lo 

Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  host  ana  haughtier  name; 
A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shoek  to  one  —  a  thunderbolt  to  alL 

II 

Such  was  tiie  hazard  of  the  die; 

The  wounded  Charles  was  taufl^t  to  fly 

By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 

Stain'd  with  his  own  and  subjects*  blood; 

For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid: 

And  not  a  voice  was  heard  t' upbraid        m 

Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour, 

When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from 

power. 
His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 
His  own —  and  died  the  Russians'  slave. 
This  too  sinks  after  many  a  league 
Of  well-sustain'd,  but  vam  fatigue; 
And  in  the  depth  of  forests  daudiug, 
The  watcb-ftm  in  the  distance  sparkling — 

The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes  — 
A  king  must  lay  his  limbs  at  length.         30 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength  ? 
They  laid  him  by  a  savage  tree. 
In  ontwom  nature's  agony; 
His  wounds  were  stiff,   his    limbs   were 

stark. 
The  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark; 
The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
A  transient  slumber's  fitful  aid. 
And  thus  it  was;  but  yet  through  all. 
Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall,  40 

And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill. 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will: 
All  silent  and  subdued  were  they. 
As  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 

ni 

A  band  of  chiefs  !  —  aks  I  how  lew, 
Since  but  the  Beeiang  of  a  day 

Had  thinn'd  it;  hut  this  wreck  was  true 
And  ehivalroiis.  Upon  the  clay 


JBach  sate  Iijt"  down,  all  sad  and  mute, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed,         99 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute. 

And  ul  are  fellows  in  their  need. 
Among  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  pmow  in  an  old  oak's  shade  — 
Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old. 
The  Ukraine's  hetman,  calm  and  bold. 
But  first,  outspent  with  this  long  course, 
The  Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed,  59 

And  smooth'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane, 
And  slack'd  his  girth,  and  stripp'd  his  rein. 
And  joy'd  to  see  how  well  he  fed; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews: 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board; 
But  spirited  and  docile  too, 
Whate'er  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 
Shany  and  swift,  and  stroi^  of  limb^      70 
All ^irtar^like  he  carried  him; 
Obey'd  his  voice,  and  came  to  call. 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all: 
Though   thousands    were   around,  —  and 

Night, 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight,— 
That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 

IV 

This  done,  Maaeppa  spread  his  cloak. 
And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak. 
Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good  80 

The  long  day's  march  hadwell  withstood  " 
If  still  the  powder  fill'd  the  pan, 

And  flints  unloosen' J  kept  their  lock  — 
His  sabre's  hilt  and  scabbard  felt. 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt. 
And  next  the  venerable  man. 
From  out  his  havresack  and  can, 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock; 
And  to  the  monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offer'd  then  90 

With  far  less  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there, 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show, 
And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe. 
And  then  he  said:  *  Of  all  our  band. 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand. 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said  or  more  have  done 
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Than  thee,  Mazeppa !   On  the  earth 

So  fit  a  pair  had  never  birth. 

Since  Alexander's  days  till  now, 

As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou. 

All  Scythia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield 

For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field.' 

Mazeppa  answer'd,  <  111  betide 

The  school  wherein  I  leam'd  to  ride  ! ' 

Quoth  Charles,  <  Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so, 

Since  thou  hast  leam'd  the  art  so  well  ? '    no 

Mazeppa  said,  *  T  were  long  to  tell; 

And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go, 

With  every  now  and  then  a  blow, 

And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 

Before  our  steeds  may  gpraze  at  ease 

Beyond  the  swift  Borysthenes. 

And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 

And  I  will  be  tbe  sentinel 

Of  this  your  troop.*  —  *  But  I  request,' 

Said  Sweden's  monarch,  *  thou  wilt  tell    lao 

This  tale  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap, 

Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep; 

For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 

The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies.' 

'  Well,  sire,  with  such  a  hope,  1 11  traok 

My  seventy  years  of  memory  back. 

I  ihvak  't  was  in  my  twentieth  spring,  •— 

Ay,  't  was,  —  when  Casimir  was  kii^f  — 

John  Casimir,  —  I  was  his  page 

Six  summers,  in  my  earlier  age,  130 

A  learned  monarch,  faith  !  was  he, 

And  most  unlike  your  majesty: 

He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 

New  realms  to  lose  them  back  aeain; 

And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 

He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet. 

Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex, 

He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex; 

And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 

They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war;       140 

But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 

Another  mistress,  or  new  book. 

And  then  he  gave  prodigious  fetes  — 

All  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 

To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 

And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port. 

He  was  the  Polish  Solomon,  — 

So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one. 

Who,  being  unpension'd,  made  a  satire. 

And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter.      150 

It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes. 

Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes; 

Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 

And  sign'd  my  odes  **  Despairing  Thynis." 


There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent. 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine; 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine. 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore      i«o 

As  few  could  match  beneath  the  thiane; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  stor^ 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore. 
Until  by  some  confusion  led. 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head, 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  owo. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion  — 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years  — 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dcHninion; 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears,    170 

To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  daocea, 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances 
(Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender). 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  g^ven, 
'T  is  said,  as  passports  into  heaven; 
Rut,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  them  most 


*  I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then;  A 

At  seventy  years  1  so  may  say. 
That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men« 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day, 
Of  vasad  or  of  knight^  degree, 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me. 
For  I  had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see. 
But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now; 

For   time,    and    care,    and    war,  hirs 
plough'd  19P 

My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavow'd 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday. 
This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  en 

age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page: 
With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind. 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree,  toe 

With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 
But  let  me  on:  Theresa's  form  — 
Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now. 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bought 
The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm; 
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And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  Bhape  of  her  I  loved  so  welL 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  onr  Turkiah  neighbourhood 

Hath  mingled  with  our  rolish  blood,  aio 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky; 
But  throiu^h  it  stole  a  tender  li^ht, 
Like  the  mrst  moonrise  of  midnight; 
Laree,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream. 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  its  own  beam; 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire. 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high 
As  thoueh  it  were  a  joy  to  die;  — 
A  brow  like  a  midsnnmier  lake,  no 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein. 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within;  — 
A  cheek  and  lip  —  but  why  proceed  ? 

I  loved  her  then  —  I  love  her  still; 
And  such  as  I  am  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes —  in  good  and  ill. 
But  sttOl  we  love  even  in  our  rage. 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past,  230 

As  is  Mazeppa  to  the  last. 

VI 

*  We  met,  we  gazed  —  I  saw,  and  sigh'd; 
She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied. 
There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 
We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines  — 
Involnntary  sparks  of  thought. 
Which  stnke  from  out  the   heart  over- 
wrought 
And  form  a  strange  intelligence 
Alike  mj^sterious  azd  inteiue. 
Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds,  240 
Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds; 
Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire, 
We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire. 
I  saw,  and  sigh'd  —  in  silence  wept; 
And  still  reluctant  distance  kept. 
Until  I  was  made  known  to  her. 
And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 
Withofut  suspicion  —  then,  even  then, 

I  long'd,  and  was  resolved  to  speak; 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again,  150 

The  aecente  tremulous  and  weak. 
Until  one  hour.  —  There  is  a  game, 

A  frivolous  and  foolish  play, 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day; 
It  is  —  I  have  forgot  the  name  — 
«And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set. 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget. 


I  reck'd  not  if  I  won  or  lost, 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  oh  !  to  see  ate 

The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most. 
I  watch'd  her  as  a  sentinel 
(May  ours   this  dark  night  watch  as 
weU  !), 

Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was. 
That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain;  but  still 
Play^  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot.        ajo 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did 
pass 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there. 
That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair; 

And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke 
forth, 
All  incoherent  as  they  were  — 

Their  eloquence  was  little  worth. 
But  yet  she  listen'd  —  't  is  enough, 

Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice,  s8o 

And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 

VII 

'  I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again  — 
They  tell  me.  Sire,  yon  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties;  if  't  is  true, 
I  shorten  all  mv  joy  or  pain; 
To  you  't  would  seem  absurd  as  vauis 
But  all  men  are  not  bom  to  reign. 
Or  o'er  their  passions,  or  as  you. 
Thus  o'er  themselves  and  nations  too. 
I  am  —  or  rather  uxu  —  a  prince,  sgo 

A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 
Them  on  where  each  would  foremost 
bleed; 
But  could  not  o'er  n^self  evince 
The  like  control.  —  But  to  resume: 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again; 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom. 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain. 
We  met  in  secret,  uid  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower.  30c 

My  days  and  nights  were  nothing,  all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 
No  other  like  itself  —  I  'd  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o'er  once  more;  and  be  a  page^ 
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The  happy  page,  who  wu  the  lord 

Of  one  soft  h^urt  and  his  own  sword. 

And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 

Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health.   310 

We  met  in  secret  —  doubly  sweet, 

Some  say^  they  find  it  so  to  meet; 

I  know  not  that  —  I  would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  have  call'd  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven; 

For  1  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 

VIII 

<  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes. 
And  such  there  were  on  us;  the  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  civil;        sm 

The  devil !  —  I  'm  loth  to  do  him  wrong, 
It  might  be  some  untoward  saint, 

Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long 
But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent  — 

But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 

Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 

The  Count  wa4  something  more  than 
wroth; 

I  was  unarm'd;  but  if  in  steel, 

All  cap-k-pie  from  head  to  heel, 

What  gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do  ?  — 

'T  was  near  his  castle,  far  away  S3> 

From  city  or  from  succour  near, 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day. 

I  did  not  think  to  see  another. 
My  moments  seem'd  reduced  to  few; 

And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 
And,  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two^ 

As  I  resigned  me  to  my  fate, 

They  led  me  to  the  castle  eate: 

Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew,  340 

Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate. 

An  angry  man,  ye  may  opme, 

Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be, 
But  he  was  roost  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  cliance  to  touch 

Upon  his  future  pedigree; 

Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a  blot 

His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got, 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  line ;  350 

Because  unto  himself  he  seem'd 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 

In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

ISdeath  1    with   a   page  —  perchance   a 
king 

Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing; 

But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page  I 

I  felt — but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 


IX 

<  M  Bring  forth  the  horse  I " — the  horse  wii 

brought; 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed,  169 

Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thoii^ 
Were  in  his  Umlw;  but  he  was  wild, 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled  — 

'T  was  but  a  day  he  had  been  cau^t 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane. 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain. 
In  the  fim  f cam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-bom  was  led. 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throog,  jk 
Upon  his  back  with  nutny  a  thong; 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash; 
Away ! — away  I  —  and  on  we  dash  I— 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 


*  Away !  —  away  I — My  breath  was  gone— 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on: 
'T  was  scarcely  vet  the  break  of  day. 
And  on  he  foam  d  —  away  i  —  away  I 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes,  ste 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout 
With  sadden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  head, 
And  snapped  the  oord,  which  to  the  nuM 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein. 
And,  writhing  half  my  form  about, 
Howl'd  back  my  curse;   but  'nudst  the 

tread. 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed. 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed:    390 
It  vexes  me,  for  I  would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days. 
There  is  not  of  that  castle  g^tOi 
Its  drawbridge  and  portcums'  weight, 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bndsne,  or  barrier  left; 
Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass, 
Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall. 
Where  stood    the  hearahatone  of  tlie 
hall; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass,  «» 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was. 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaxe^ 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft. 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  lain 
From  off  the  scorched  and  blackoiing  roo( 
Whose  thickness  waa  not  vengeaoioe-prooi 
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They  little  thought  that  day  of  pam. 
When  laiiDch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flashy 
They  bade  me  to  destmction  dash, 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again,      410 
With  twice  fiye  thousand  horse,  to  thank 

The  Coimt  for  his  unconrteons  ride. 
They  play*d  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  tor  mr  gnide, 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank. 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank  — 
For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even  ^ 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgtven,  4^0 

The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  hun  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

XI 

'  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequered  with  the  northern  light. 
Town  —  village  —  none  were  on  our  track, 

Bat  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent, 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold, 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old, 
No  trace  of  man:  the  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o'er; 
And  where  the  Spahi's  hoof  hath  trod. 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod. 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray, 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by  — 

I  could  have  answer ^1  with  a  sigh; 
But  fast  we  fled,  awa^,  away  — 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pvay; 
And  mv  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane. 
Bat,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear, 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career: 
At  times  1  almost  thought,  indeed, 
He  must  have  slacken*a  in  his  speed; 
Bat  no  —  mv  bound  and  slender  frame   450 

Was  nothmg  to  his  angry  might, 
And  merely  l£e  a  spur  became. 
Kaeh  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  a^^ony 

Increased  his  fury  and  affright: 
I  tried  my  voice, —  't  was  faint  and  low, 
Bat  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sodden  immpet's  eUmg.         459 
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Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore, 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 

XXI 

'We  near'd  the  wild  wood:  'twas  so 

wide, 
I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side; 
T  was  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 
That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 
Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste 
And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste; 
But  these  were  few  and  far  between,      470 
Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and 

g^en. 
Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 
Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead, 
Discolour'd  with  a  lifeless  red. 
Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffen'd  gore 
Upon  the  slain  when  battle 's  o'er. 
And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 
Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head. 
So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak  480 

May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek. 
'T  was  a  wild  waste  of  underwood. 
And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood, 
The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine; 
But  far  apart  —  and  well  it  were. 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine: 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds  already  8carr*d  with  cold  — 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold.        490 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  be- 
hind; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track. 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate  and  hunter's  fire. 
Where'er  we  flew  they  folloVd  on. 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood,  499 

At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood. 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their 

feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 
Oh  I  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword^ 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 
And  perish  —  if  it  must  be  so  — 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  courser's  race  began, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won; 
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But  now  I  doubted  streiifit^  and  mod. 
Vain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  breed  510 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe; 
Nor  faster  falls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder'd  with  the  dazzling  blast. 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  past  — 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild; 
All  furious  as  a  favoured  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish;  or  fiercer  still, 
A  woman  piqued  who  has  her  wilL 
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*  The  wood  was  past ;   't  waa  more  than 

noon, 
But  chill  the  air  although  in  June; 
Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold  — 
IVolong'd  endurance  tames  the  bold; 
And  £  was  then  not  what  I  seem, 
But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream, 
And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er. 
And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath, 
The  tortures  which  beset  my  path,  530 

Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress, 
Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakedness 
(Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood. 
And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattle-snake's  in  act  to  strike). 
What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roU'd  round, 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground;  540 

But  err'd,  for  I  was  fastly  bound. 
My  heart  tum'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore. 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more: 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel. 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  farther:  be  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go,  550 

And  strove  to  wake;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below. 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea. 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee, 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm. 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  imdulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midni^t^  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain;  560 


But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain. 
But  a  confusion  worse  than  such: 
I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much| 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dusL 
No  matter;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  face  — before — and 

XIV 

*My  thoughts  came  back;  where  was  I? 
Cold, 

And  numb,  and  giddy:  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold,  $7^ 

And  throb  by  throb:  till  grown  a  pang 

Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse, 

My  blood  refloVd  though  thick  and  cfaiQ; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang. 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill; 
My  sight  return'd,  though  dim,  alas! 
And  thicken'd,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 
Methougbt  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh: 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky,  sSo 

Studded  with  stars; —  it  is  no  draun; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  strttm  1 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance. 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffen'd  hmbs  were  rebaptised. 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves,       59* 
And  onward  we  advance ! 
We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized. 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear. 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  mght  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew.         too 

XV 

'  With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane. 
And  reeling  Umbs,  and  reekmg  flank, 

The  wild  stem's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 

We  gain  the  top:  a  boundless  plain 

Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems, 
Like  precipices  in  our  dreams. 

To  stretch  beyond  the  sight; 

And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white,     te 
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Or  scattered  spot  of  dusky  green. 
In  massee  broke  into  the  light, 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right. 

Sut  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottajge  gate; 
No  twinkling  taper  &om  aiax 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star; 
Not  even  an  igms-fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes:         6so 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer'd  me  then  I 
Although  detected,  welcome  still. 
Reminding  me,  through  every  ill, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 

XVI 

*  Onward  we  went  —  but  slack  and  slow; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

All  feeblv  foaming  went. 
A  sicklv  infant  had  had  power 
To  gaiofB  him  forward  in  that  hoar;         630 

But  useless  all  to  me, 
His  new-bom  tameness  nought  avaiVd  — 
My  limbs  were  bound;  my  force  had  fail'd, 

Ferehance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied. 

Bat  still  it  was  in  vain; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more. 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er. 

Which  but  prolonff'd  their  pain.  640 

The  dizzy  race  seenrd  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won: 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun  — 

How  slow,  alas,  he  came  I 
Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day; 
How  heavily  it  roll'd  away  — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
lioee  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars,       649 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 
And  fill'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

XVII 

'  Up  rose  the  sun ;  the  mists  were  curl'd 
Hack  from  the  solitary  world 
WTiich  lay  around — behuid  —  before; 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river  ?    Man  nor  brute, 
^or  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 
L^y  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil; 
'Ho  sign  of  travel,  none  of  toil;  Mo 

Xhe  very  air  was  mute; 


And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn. 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.     Many  a  werst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst. 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on; 
And  still  we  were  —  or  seem'd  — alone. 
At  leng^,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs.       670 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 
No,  no  1  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop;  I  see  them  come  I 
In  one  vast  squadron  thej  advance  2 

I  strove  to  cry  —  my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  g^ide  ? 
A  thousand  horse  —  and  none  to  ride  1 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flyine  mane. 
Wide  nostrils  never  stretch^i  by  pain,     68e 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rem. 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flanks  imscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on. 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet. 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh,  690 

He  answer'd,  and  then  fell; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay. 

And  reeking  limbs  immoyeable  — 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done  I 
On  came  the  troop  —  they  saw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong. 
They  stop  —  they  start  —  they  snuff  l£e  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there,  699 

Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round. 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound. 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide. 
They  snort — they  foam — neigh — swerve 

aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair,        709 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch. 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight. 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me  —  and  there  we  lay 

The  dying  on  the  dead  I 
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I  little  deem'd  another  day 
Would  see  mj  houseleBSy  helplen  head. 

'  And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  bound, 

I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  roun^ 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  Bee  720 

My  last  of  suna  go  down  on  me, 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign'd 

To  that  which  our  f orebomng  years 

Presents  the  worst  and  last  A  fears 

Inevitable  —  even  a  boon, 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon; 

Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  eare. 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape:  730 

At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  dose 
To  even  intolerable  woes. 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
They  who  have  revell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 
Die  calm,  or  calmer  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery:  740 

For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave; 
And,  save  the  future  (which  is  view'd 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued), 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve:  — 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end. 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  firiend. 
Appears,  to  his  distemper'd  eyes,  750 

Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize. 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all. 
Repaid  his  pangs,  repair^l  his  fall; 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears. 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save  —      jti 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 

XVIII 

*  The  sun  was  sinking  —  still  I  lay 

Chain'd  to  the  chiU  and  stiffening  steed; 

I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay; 
And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need. 
No  hope  arose  of  being  freed. 


I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky. 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly,  re 

Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die 

£re  his  repast  begun. 
He  flew,  ana  pereh'd,  then  flew  once  moR^ 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I    could    have   smote,  but    lack*d  the 
strength; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 
And  feeUe  scratching  of  the  sand, 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  nooe^ 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call'd  a  voice,  ?& 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length.  — 
I  know  no  more  —  my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  fix'd  my  dull  eves  from  afar, 
And  went  and  came  witn  wandering  besB, 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  deatii, 

And  then  again  a  Sttle  breath,  790 

A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,   and    sparks    that   cross'd  117 

brain  — 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

XIX 

'  I  woke  —  Where  was  I  ?  —  Do  I  see 

A  human  face  look  down  on  me  ? 
And  doth  a  roof  above  me  dose  ? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  ooueh  repose  ? 
is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  ?  Ir 

And  is  it  mortal,  yon  bri^t  eye 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  own  agam  once  more, 
As  doubtful  that  the  former  tranee 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  lonff-hair'd,  and  tall. 
Sate  watclung  by  uie  cottage  wall: 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 
£ven  with  my  first  return  of  thought; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw  i» 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  frsa> 
I  ^zed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be; 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  addinff  to  the  vulture's  feast 
And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  nnaeal'd, 
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She  smiled  — and  I  essay'd  to  speak. 

But  faird  —  and   she    approaoh'd,  and 
made  8ao 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  jet  to  break 
The  silenee^  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enoueh  to  leave  my  accents  free. 
And  uen  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid, 
And  smoothed  the  pillow  for  my  head, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers  —  ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet! 
Even  mosie  followed  her  light  feet.  8jo 

But  those  she  call'd  were  not  awake, 
And  she  went  forth;  but,  ere  she  passed, 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast, 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  lay, 
That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  doe  return:  —  while  she  was  gone, 
Methought  I  felt  too  muoh  alone. 

XX 

'  She  oame  with  mother  and  with  sire  —  840 
What  need  of  more  ?  —  I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest. 
Since  I  became  the  Cossack's  guest. 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain, 

Ther  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut, 
They  Drought  me  iuto  life  again. 
Me  —  one  day  o*er  their  realm  to  reign  I 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain. 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness,  850 

Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 
Tojpass  the  desert  to  a  throne,  •— 

w  hat  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess  ? 

Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair! 
To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank,  —  and  never 
Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there. 
Comrades,  good  night! '  —  The   Hetman 
threw  860 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 

With  Imfy  couch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortleas  nor  new 
To  him  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where: 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 
And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wonder'd  not, — 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep. 


PROMETHEUS 
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Titan  I  to  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  sufferings  of  mortality. 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality. 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense; 
The  rock,  the  vmture,  and  the  ohain. 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain. 
The  agony  they  do  not  show, 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe,  le 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness. 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  voice  is  eoholess. 

Titan!  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  wiU, 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill; 
And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 
And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 
The  ruling  principle  of  Hate,  ao 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate. 
Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die: 
The  wretched  gift  eternity 
Wa.<)  thine  —  And  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 
All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flun^:  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack; 
The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee. 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell;  jo 

And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 
And  in  his  Sonl  a  vain  repentance. 
And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled, 
That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thv  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 
To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 
The  sum  of  human  wretchedness. 

And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind; 

But  bafBed  as  thou  wert  from  high. 

Still  in  thy  patient  energy,  40 

In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 
Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 

Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  couf 
vulse, 
A  mij^hty  lesson  we  inherit: 

Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force; 

Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 
A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source; 
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And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny,  50 

Uis  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance. 
And  his  sad  iinallied  ezisteuce: 
To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself  —  and  equal  to  all  woes. 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  eyen  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concentered  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy. 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 
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A  VENETIAN  STORY 
[Pnbl.  18171 

*  Rosalind.  Farewell,  Monneor  Trayeller: 
Look,  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits:  dis- 
able all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country ;  be 
out  of  loye  with  ^rour  Nativity,  and  abnost 
chide  God  for  making  yon  that  eountenanoe 
you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  yon  haye  swam 
in  a  Gondola,^ 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  IV.  Scene  1. 

Annoiaiionqfthe  Commentators, 

**niat  is,  been  at  Venice^  which  was  much 
yirited  by  the  young  English  gentlemen  of  those 
times,  and  was  then  what  Paris  is  now,  —  the 
seat  of  all  dinoluteness.* 

S.  A.  [Samuel  Aysoongh.] 


Tib  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that 

throughout 
All  eottntries  of    the  Catholic  persua- 
sion. 
Some  weeks  before  Shroye  Tuesday  conies 

about. 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation. 
And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  de- 

yont, 
Howeyer  high  their  rank  or  low  their 

station, 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking, 

masquing, 
And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for 

adsing. 

II 

The    moment    night  with    dusky  mantle 
coyers 
The   skies  (and   the   more  duskily   the 
better),  10 


The  time  less  liked  by  hvsbands  than  bj 
loyers 
Begins,  and  prudery  fiings  aside  her  fet- 
ter; 

And  gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hpyers. 
Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset 
her; 

And  there  are  songs  and  quayers,  roaring, 
humming, 

Guitars,  and  eyery  other  sortof  strmnming. 

in 

And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  bat  fantsstK 

oal, 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Toiks 

and  Jews, 
And  harlequins  and  downs,  with  feats  grm- 

nastical, 
Greeks,  Romana,    Tankee-doodles,  snd 

Hindoos;  » 

All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiasticsl 

All  people,  as    their  fancies  hit,  msf 

choose. 
But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quis  the 

clergy,  — 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers  I  I 

charge  ye. 

IV 

You  'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  brian, 
Instead   of  coat  and   smallclothes,  than 
put  on 
A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars. 

Although  yon  swore  it  only  was  in  fun; 
They  'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the 
fires 
Of  Phlegetbon  writh  eyery  mother's  too, 
Nor  say  one  mass  to  oool  the  caldron'i 
bubble  31 

That  boil'd  your  bones,  unless  yon  paid  them 
double. 


But  saying  this,  yon  may  pat  on  whate'er 
Yon  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or 
cloak, 
Sach  as  in  Monmonth-street,  or  in  Rag 
Fair, 
Would  rig  yon  out  in  seriousness  or  joke; 
And  eyen  in  Italy  such  places  are. 

With   prettier  name   in    softer  aceeots 
spoke. 
For,  bating  Coyent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 
No  plane  that's  calFd  'Fiazsa'  in  Grest 
Britaitt.  ^fi 
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VI 


feast  18  named  the  CamiTali  which 
being 
Interpreted,  implies  *  farewell  to  flesh: ' 
So  <»l11  dy  because,  the  name  and  thing 
agreeing, 
Through  Lent  thej  live  on  fish  both  salt 
and  fresh. 
Bat  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee 
in. 
Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  ffuess 
T 18  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at 

parting, 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  start- 
ing. 

VII 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 
And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  nt- 
gouts,  so 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  iU-dress'd  fishes, 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their 
stews, 
A  thing  which  causes,  many  *  poohs '  and 
*    *  pishes,' 
And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit 
the  Muse), 
From  travellers  accustomed  from  a  boy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy. 

VIII 

And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 

'The  carious  in  fish-sauce,'  before  they 

cross 

The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend. 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in 

gross  60 

(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 

By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss). 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 
Or,  by  the  Lord  I  a  Lent  will  well-nigh 
starve  ye; 

IX 

Hist  is  to  say,  if  your  religion 's  Roman, 
And  von  at  Rome  wouM  do  as  Romans 
ao, 
Aooovding  to  the  proverb,  —  although  no 

If  foreign,  is  oblige^  to  fast;  and  you. 
If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman; 

Would  rather  dine  m  sin  on  a  ragout  — 
Dine  and  be  d— d !  I  don't  mean  to  be 
coarse,  71 

Bat  that  '•  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 


Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 

For  dance,  and  son^,  and  serenade,  and  ball. 
And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and 
more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore,  — 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story, 

That  sea-bom  city  was  in  all  her  glory.    80 

XI 

They  've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Vene- 
tians, 
Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  ex- 
pressions still; 
Such   as   of    old   were   copied   from   the 
Grecians, 
In  ancient  arts  bv  modems  mimick'd  ill; 
And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's 
(The  best 's  at  Florence  —  see  it,  if  ye 
will), 
They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony, 
Or  stepp'd  from  out  a  picture  by  GiorgionCy 

XII 

Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their 
best; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini's  palace  go. 
That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest)      91 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show; 
It  mav  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest, 

And  that 's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so: 
'Tis  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 
And  self;  but  such  a  woman  1  love  in  life  I 

XIII 

Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal. 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name. 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real. 
That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been 
the  same;  100 

A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or 
steal, 
Wer't  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame. 
Tho  face  recalls  some  face,  as  't  were  with 

pain, 
You  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  will  see  again; 

XIV 

One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 
Are  young  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every 
face; 

And,  oh  !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace* 
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The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  whieh 
agree, 
In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace, 
Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor 
shall  know,  m 

Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below. 

XV 

I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 

Venetian  women  were,  and  so  uey  arcp 
Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony 

(For  beauty 's  sometimes  best  set  off 
afar). 
And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 
They  peep  from  oat  the  blind,  or  o'er  the 
bar; 
And,  truth  to  say,  they're  mostly  very 

pretty. 
And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more 's  the  pity ! 

XVI 

S\Dr  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs,        »t 
Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a 
letter, 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heeFd  Mer- 
curies 
Who  do  such  things  because  they  know 
no  better; 
And  then,  Grod  knows  what  mischief  may 
arise 
When  love  links  two  young  people  in 
one  fetter. 
Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds. 
Elopements,  broken  vows  and  hearts  and 
heads. 

xvu 

8hakspeaie  described  the  sex  in  Desde- 

mona 
As  Tcry  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame,  iso 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  since  those  times  was  never 
known  a 
Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  oonld  in- 
flame 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty, 
fiecause  she  had  a '  cavalier  serrente.' 

xvni 

Their  iealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 
Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether. 

Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's 
Which    smothers  women   in   a   bed  of 
feather,  140 


But  worthier  of  these  much  more  joDj 
fellows; 
When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothcn, 
But  takes  at  onoe  another,  or  another's. 

XIX 

Didst  ever  see  a  Crondola  ?   For  fear 
Yon  shonld  not,  1 11  describe  it  yon  ei- 
actly: 
Tis  a  long  corer'd  boat  that's  eominoB 
here. 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lighUy,  but 
compactly; 
Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  caU'd  '(sODdi>- 
lier,' 
It  glides  along  the  water  looking  black! j, 
Just  like  a  cofiBn  clapt  in  a  eanoe,  ly 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  nj 
or  do. 


And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 
Ana  under  the  Bialto  shoot  along. 

By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow; 
And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throq;, 

They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe,— 
But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belongs 

For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funenl's 
done.  ite 

XXI 

But  to  my  story.  —  'T  was  some  yesn 
•go, 

It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 
The  carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  drui; 
A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show. 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  gotm, 
And  so  we  11  call  her  Laura,  if  you  j&tuit, 
Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

XXII 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  yesn 

Which    certain    people    call   a  'cerictn 

age,*  ijc 

Which  yet  the  most  nnoertain  age  appean, 

Because  I  never  heard,  nor  ccmld  engage 

A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  o' 

tears. 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  oa 

The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word,— 
Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 
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XXIII 

Lama  was  blooming  ftiU,  had  made  tbe 
best 
Of  tune,  and  time  Tetom'd  the  oompU- 
ment 
And  treated  her  genteelly,  ao  that,  dreas'd, 
She  look'd  extremely  well  where'er  she 
went;  180 

A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  gnest, 
And  liiuira's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely 
bent; 
Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to 

flatter 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking 
at  her. 

XXIV 

She  was  a  married  woman;  'tis  conTcnient, 
Because  in  Christian  oomitries  't  is  a  rule 

To  Tiew  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more 
lenient; 
Whereas  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool 

(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient 
A  well-timed  weading  makes  the  scandal 
cool),  190 

I  dcm't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 

Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 

XXV 

Her  husband  sail'd  upon  the  Adriatic, 
And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other 


And  when  he  lav  in  quarantine  for  pratique 
(A  forty  days  precaution  'gainst  disease), 

His  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest 
attio. 
For  thence  she  oould  discern  the  ship  with 


He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 
His  name  Giuseppe,  callVl  more   oriefly, 
fieppo. 


aoo 


XXVI 

He  was  a  man  as  duskv  as  a  Spaniaid, 

Snnbumt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure; 
Though  oolour'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tan- 
yard, 
He    was  a  person   both  of  sense  and 
vigour  — 
A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard: 
And  ihe^  although  her  manners  show'd  no 
rigour, 
Was  deemed  a  woman  of  the  strictest  prin- 
ciple, 
60  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 


XXVII 

But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had 
met; 
Some  people  thou^t  the  ship  was  lost, 
and  some  a  10 

That  he  had  somehow  blunder'd  into  debt. 
And  did  not  like  the  thought  of  steering 
home: 
And  there  were  several  offer'd  any  bet, 
Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not 
come. 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render'd  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

xxvni 

T  is  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pa*- 
thetic. 
As  partings  often  are,  or  ou^ht  to  be. 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetio 
That  they  should  never  more  each  other 
see  aao 

(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic. 
Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or 
three). 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad 

knee, 
He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 
And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well 
she  might; 
She  almost  lost  idl  appetite  for  victual. 
And  oould  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at 
night; 
She  deem'd  Uie  window-frames  and  shutters 
brittle 
Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite^ 
And  BO  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect 
her  asc 

With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 

XXX 

She  chose  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not 
choose, 
If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice?). 
Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long 
cruise 
And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  re- 
joice, 
A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse  — 
A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice; 
A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as 

Quality, 
And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality.  h> 
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XXXI 

And  then  lie  was  a  Count,  and  then  he 
knew 
Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and 
Tuscan; 
The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you. 

For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 
He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too. 
And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and 
buskin; 
And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 
Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  *  seooa- 
tnral 

xxxn 

His  *  bravo '  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 

Hush'd '  Academic '  sigh'd  in  silent  awe ; 
The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around, 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected 
flaw.  353 

The  '  prima  donna's  *  tuneful  heart  would 
Dound, 
Dreading    the  deep   damnation  of   his 
•bah!' 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 
Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 

XXXIII 

He  patronised  the  Improvisatori, 
Nay,  could  himself   extemporise  some 
stanzas. 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a 
story, 
Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance 

as  a6o 

Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glorjr 
Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which 
France  has; 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero. 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero. 

XXXIV 

Then   he   was    faithful,  too,   as  well  as 
amorous. 
So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  com- 
plain, 
Although  they're  now  and  then  a  little 
clamorous; 
He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain; 
His  heart  vras  one  of  those  which  most 
enamour  us, 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain.    270 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they 
oooL 


XXXV 

No  wonder  such  accompIishmentB  shodd 
turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady, 
With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  re- 
turn,— 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  1m 
Kor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  wow'd  the  leisfe 
concern. 
And  she  had  waited  aeveral  years  al- 
ready; 
And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know    m 
That  he 's  alive,  he 's  dead,  or  should  be  aa 

xxxvi 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  wonnm 
(Although,  Crod  knows,  it  is  a  grieToos 
sin), 
rris,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two 
men; 
I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom 
m, 
But  *  Cavalier  Serventes'  are   quite  earn- 
moo. 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  eares  a  pm; 
And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  wonfc) 
A  second  marriage  which  coimpts  the/nt 

xxxvn 

The  word  was  formerly  a '  Cieisbeo,' 
But  that  IB  now  grown  vulgar  and  iode* 
cent;  »f> 

The  Spanisxds  call  the  person  a  '  Cort^ai 
For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Sptii^ 
though  recent; 
In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 
And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  ms 
sent. 
But  Heaven  preserve  Old  Englsnd  from 

such  courses  t 
Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divoreei  ? 

XXXVTII 

However,  I  still  think,  with  aU  due  defcr- 
enoe 
To  the  fair  dn^  part  of  the  Creatkn, 
That  married  ladies  should  preserre  the 
preference  399 

In  (Ste^-^ke  or  general  conversation — 
And  this  I  say  wiuiout  peculiar  reference 
To  Fngland,  France,  or  any  other  i*- 
tion  — 
Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  st 


And  being  natural,  naturally  plaasa. 
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XXXIX 

*T  is  troey  your  budding  Miss  18  very  oharm- 

ingf 
But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming 

omt, 
80  nmch  alarm'd  that  she  is  quite  alann- 

ingy 
All  G^^gle,  Blnsh;  half  Pertness  and 

half  Pont; 
And  glancing  at  Mamma^  for  fear  there 's 

harm  in 
What  yon,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about, 
The   Nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they 

utter —  311 

Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and 

butter. 

XJL 

Bat  'CsYalier  Servente '  is  the  phrase 
Uaed  in  politest  circles  to  express 

This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 
Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 

Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 
His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess; 

Coscht  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call. 

And  carries  fan  and  tipped  gloves  and 
ahawL  s«> 

XLI 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say, 
That  Italy 's  a  pleasant  place  to  me. 
Who  loye  to  see  tne  Sun  shine  every  day, 
And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from 
tree  to  tree 
Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a 
play 
Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to 


When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vinevards  copied  from  the  south  of 
nance. 

XLIX 

I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out. 
Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom 
be  sure  sso 

My  doak  is  round  his  middle  strapped  about, 
hecanse  the  skies  are  not  the  most  se- 
cure; 
I  know  too  that,  if  stopped  upon  m  v  route 

Where  the  green  allevs  wmdingly  allure, 
Reeling  with  graptn  rea  wagons  choke  the 

way,— 
la  Knglsnd  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a 
dray. 


XLIII 

I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 
To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he  11  rise  to-mor- 
row. 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling 

weak  as 
A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin 

sorrow,  340 

But  with  all  Heaven  t' himself;  that  day 

wiU  break  as 
Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to 

borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which 

glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  oaldroii 

smmiers. 

XLIV 

I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 
Which  melts  uke  kisses  from  a  female 
mouth. 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 
With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet 
South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth. 
Like  our  harsh  northern  wlustling,  grunting 
guttural,  351 

Which  we  're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and 
sputter  all. 

XLV 

I  like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly). 
From  the  rich  peasant  cheek  of  ruddy 
bronze. 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a 
volley 
Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at 
once. 
To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholv. 
But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid 
glance, 
Heart  on  her  lips,  and  aoul  within  her  eyes. 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  sides. 

XLVI 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  FaradiBe  I  s^i 

Italian  beau^  t  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 
With  all  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  de- 
sire, 
In  what  he  hath  bequeath'd  us  ?  —  in  what 
guise, 
Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the 
lyre, 
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Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present 

glow, 
While  yet  Canoya  oan  create  below  ? 

XLVII 

'England  1  witli  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee 
still/ 

I  said  at  Calais  and  have  not  forgot  it; 
I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill;      371 

I  like  the  goyemment  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 
I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we  Ve 
got  it); 
I  like  a  parhamentary  debate, 
Particularly  when 't  is  not  too  late; 

XLVIII 

I  like  the  taxes,  when  they  're  not  too  many; 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer;      390 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and 

Kingl 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every 
thing. 

xux 

Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen. 
Poor's  rate,  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation's 
debt. 

Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  're  free  men. 
Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 

Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women. 
All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  f or- 

getf  S90 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories. 

And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  tiie  Tories. 


But  to  my  tale  of  Laura,  —  for  I  find 
Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 

Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind. 
And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  dis- 
please— 

The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 
And  caring  little  for  the  author's  ease. 

Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 

And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 


400 


u 


Oh  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 
What  should  be  easy  reading  1  could  I 
scale 


Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  "^**^"g 

Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  ^ 
How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  world  de- 
lightmg) 
A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale; 
And  sell  you,  miz'd  with  western  senti- 

mentalism. 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism. 

Ui 

But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person 
(A  broken  Dandy  lately  on  my  travebX 

And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambli^ 
verse  on,  411 

The    first  that    Walker's    Lexioon  un- 
ravels. 

And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  oiv 
Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils; 

I  've  half  a  mind  to  tamble  down  to  prose, 

Bnt  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

LIII 

The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  s^ 
rangement. 
Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  aometimes 
do, 
For  half  a  dosen  years  withoot  estxaqge- 
ment; 
They  had  their  little  differences,  too;  4» 
Those    lealous    whifFs,  which    never  snj 
change  meant: 
In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of 

squabble. 
From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabhie. 

LIV 

But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair, 
As  happy  as  unlawful  love  ooidd  maks 
them; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  lair, 
Their  chains  so  slight,  't  was  not  wozih 
while  to  break  them: 
The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air; 
The  pious  only  wish'd  'the  devil  take 
them  I '  4^ 

He  took  them  not ;  he  very  often  waits, 
And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ooes* 

But  they  were  young:  Oh  I  what  witbo^ 
our  youth 
Would  love  be  I  What  would  yoaU  be 
without  lore  I 
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Toath  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetneas,  Tigour, 
tmtky 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from 
above; 

Buty  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  un- 
couth— 
One  of  few  things  ezpezienee  don't  im- 
prove. 

Which  is,  perhaps,  the   reason  why  old 
fellows 

Axe  always  so  preposterously  jealous.      440 

LVI 

It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 

Lanrm  the  usual  preparations  made. 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind 's  made  up 
to  go 

To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade, 
Spectator  or  partaker  in  the  show; 

The  only  difference  known  between  the 


la — here  J  we  have  six  weeks  of '  vamish'd 
faces.' 

LVII 

Laura,  when  dress'd,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 
A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen,       450 

Fresh  as  the  Angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door, 
Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine, 

With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month 
wore, 
Colour'd,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 

That  and  the  title^;Mige,  for  fear  the  press 

Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts 
of  dress. 

Lvni 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto;  —  't  is  a  hall 
Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance 
again; 
Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued 
ball,  459 

But  that 's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain; 
rr  is  (on  a  smaller  soale^  like  our  Vauzhall, 
Excepting  that  it  can^  be  spoilt  by  rain: 
The    companv  is  'mix'd'  (the    phrase  I 

quote  18 
As  much  as  saymg,  they're  below  your 
notice); 

LIX 

Pot  a  '  mix'd  ootnpany '  implies  that*  save 
Yourself  and  friends  and  half  a  hundred 
more 


Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking 
grave. 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 
Ofpublio  places,  where  Uiey  basely  brave 

The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 
Of  well-bred  persons,  call'd  <  the  World; ' 
but  I,  471 

Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know 
why. 

LX 

This  is  the  case  in  England;  at  least  was 
During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now 

Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 
Of  imitated  imitators:  —  how 

Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas  I 
The  demagogues  of  fashion:  all  below 

Is  frail;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost       479 

By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost  I 

LXI 

Crush'd  was  Napoleou  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy 
hammer, 
Stopp'd  by  the  eUmerUs,  like  a  whaler,  or 
A  Dlundering  novice  in  his  new  French 
grammar; 
Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of 
war, 
And  as  for  Fortune  —  but  I  dare  not  d — ^n 
her, 
Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity. 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. 

LXII 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 
She  gives  us  luck  m  lotteries,  love,  and 
marriage;  490 

I  cannot  say  uat  she 's  done  much  for  mo 
yet; 
Not  that  r  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage. 
We  've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  slukll 
see  yet 
How  much  she  '11  make  amends  for  past 
miscarriage; 
Meantime  the  goddess  1 11  no  more  impoi^ 

tune. 
Unless  to  thank  her  when  she 's  made  my 
fortune. 

LXin 

To  turn,  —  and  to  return;  —  the  devil  take 
itt 
This  story  alipa  for  eTer  throvigh  my 
fingers. 
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Beoame,  just  bb  the  iteiixa  likes  to  make  it» 

It  needfl  must  be  —  and  00  it  rather 

lingers;  500 

This  form  of  Terse  began,  I  can't  weU  break 
It, 
But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  pablio 
singers; 

But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  mea- 
sure, 

1 11  take  another  when  I  'm  next  at  leisure. 

Lxnr 

Hiej  went  to  the  Bidotto  ('tis  a  plaoe 

To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 

fust  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space, 

Because  I  'm  rather  hippish,  and  may 

borrow 

Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  huoe 

May  lurk  beneath  each  mask;  and  aa  my 

sorrow  510 

Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  1 11  make,  or 

find, 
Something  shall  leaye  it  half  an  hoar  be- 
hind). 

LXV 

Now  Laura  moTes  along  the  joyous  crowd, 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her 
lips; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud; 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she 
dips. 
Complains  of  warmth,  and,  this  complaint 
aTow'd, 
Her  loTcr  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips; 
She   then   surveys,  oondenms,  but  pities 

still 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dress'd  so  ill. 

LXVI 

One  has   false  curls,  another  too  much 
paint,  531 

A  third  —  where  did  she  buy  that  fright- 
ful turban  ? 

A  fourth 's  so  pale  she  fears  she 's  going  to 
faint, 
A   fifth's  look's  Yulgar,  dowdyish,  and 
suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 
A  scTenth's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be 
her  bane, 

And  lot  an  eighth  appears,  —  '111  see  no 
more  I' 

For  fear,  like  Baaqno's  kings,  they  reach  a 
score. 


Lxvn 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  ai  othen 
gazing. 
Others  were  IcTelling  their  looks  at  her; 
She  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode 
of  praising,  gi 

And,  till 't  was  done,  determinBd  not  to 
stir; 
The  women  onljr  thought  it  quite  ^mmwhtg 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 
Admirers  still,  —  but  men  are  so  debased. 
Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  thdr 
taste. 

Lxvm 

For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  eonld  udec^ 
stud 
Why  naughty  women  —  bat  I  wont  da 


A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 

I  omj  don't  see  why  it  shookt  be  thus; 
And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band,  541 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 
I  'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforee  sni 

Romilly 
Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from 
my  homily. 

LXIX 

While  Laura  thus  was  seen  and  seeing, 

smiling. 
Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not 

what, 
So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  brofl- 

Beheld  her  airs  and  triumnh,  and  all  that; 
And  well  dress'd  males  still  kept  before  her 

fllin?. 
And  passmg  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her 

chat;  s9> 

More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem'd  to 

stare 
With  pertinacity  that 's  rather  rare. 

LXX 

He  was  a  Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogsnj; 
And  Lanra  saw  him,  aa!i  at  fint  was 
glad, 
Because  the  Turks  so  mveh  admire  pii- 
log^yny, 
Although  their  usage  of  their  wites  is 
sad; 
*Ti8  said  Uiey  use  no  better  thanadorsay 
Poor  woman  whom  they  porehase  nke  s 
pad: 
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They  1mit6  a  nmnber,  tboagh  they  ne'er  ex- 
hibit 'em. 

Foot  wires  by  law,  and  oonoahiiies  'ad 
libitum.  560 

LXXI 

Thej  lock  them  ap»  and  veil,  and  goazd 
them  daily, 
They  aoaroely  can  behold  their  male  re- 
lations. 

So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 
Am  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern 
nations; 

Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look 
quite  palely: 
And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversa- 
tions. 

Their  days  are  either  pass'd  in  doing  no- 
thing. 

Or  bathing,  nursing,  making  love,  and 
olothmg. 

LXXII 

They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criti- 
cism; 
Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the 
muse;  570 

Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism. 
Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  re- 
views,— 
In  harams  learning  soon  would  make  a 
prettjT  schism  t 
But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  'Blues,' 
No  bustling  fiotberbys  have  they  to  show 

'em 
'That  ohazming  passage  in  the  last  new 
poem,  —  * 

Lxxin 

No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme. 
Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 

And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time,  579 

StUl  fussdy  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 

Small '  Triton  of  &e  minnows,'  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame, 

The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 

Of  female  wit^  boy  bards  —  in  short,  a 
fool,— 

LXXIV 

A  shilking  oracle  of  awful  phrase. 
The  approving  'Ooodf  (by  no  means 
GOOD  in  hkw), 

Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blaie, 
The  Unest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw» 


Teasing   with   blame,   ezemoiating   with 

If  raise, 
Gorgmg  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw. 
Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by 

letter,  591 

And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were 

better. 

LXXV 

One  hates  an  author  that 's  all  authoff  f el> 
lows 

In  foolscap  uniforms  tum'd  up  with  ink. 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous. 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or 

Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows; 
Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the 

piuk 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper. 
These  unquench'd  snufftngs  of  the  midnight 

taper.  600 

LXXVI 

Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others, 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world 
like  men, 
Scott,  Rogers,  Mo(»re,  and  all  the  better 
brothers. 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the 
pen; 
But  for  the  children  of  the  'mighty  mo- 
ther's,' 
The  would-be  wits  and  can't-be  f;entlement 
I  leave  them  to  their  daily  '  tea  is  ready,' 
Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 

LXXVII 

The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  men* 
tion 
Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant 
people,  6fo 

And  one  to  them  would  seem  a  new  inven- 
tion. 
Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  stee- 
ple; 
I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to 
pension 
(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often 
reap  ill) 
A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speecL 

Lxxvm 

No  chemistrv  for  them  unfolds  her  gases. 
No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures^ 
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No  cizdilataiig  libraiy 

Beligious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strkv 
tures  6ao 

Upon  the  liying  manners,  as  they  pass  ns; 

No  exhibition  ghires  with  annual  pictures; 
They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their 

attics, 
Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that  1)  in  mathe- 
matics. 

LXXIX 

Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  mat- 
ter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  sup- 
pose. 
And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly 
flatter, 
1 11  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  oome)  in 
prose; 
I  fear  1  have  a  little  turn  for  satire, 
And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one 
grows  630 

Inclines    us    more  to   laugh  than  scold, 

though  laughter 
Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXX 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Lmoeenoe  I  Oh,  Milk  and 
Water  1 
Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days ! 
Li  these  nd  centuries  of  sin  and  sfaug^ter. 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  bererage.    No 
matter, 
I  lore  yoa  both,  and  boUi  shall  have  my 
praise: 
Oh, for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy! — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI 

Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon 

her,  641 

Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian 

way. 
Which  seems  to  say,  *  Madam,  I  do  you 

honour, 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  yon  11  please 

to  stay: ' 
Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won 

her, 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray; 
She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to 

boggle 
£Ten  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish 

ogle. 


Lxxxn 

The  moniiii|f  now  was  on  the  poimt  of 
breakmg, 
A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advifle 
Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  paiw 
taking  6si 

In  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 
To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 

The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  nse^ 
Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  cawdlffa 

fail. 
His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

LXXXUI 

I've  seen  some  balls  and  revels  ia  my 
time. 
And  stay'd  them  over  for  some  silly  rea- 
son. 
And  then  I  look'd  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 
To  see  what  lady  best  stood  oat  the  sea- 
son; «6o 
And  thoa|;h  I  've  seen  some  thousands  in 
their  nrime, 
Lovely  ana  pleasing,  and  who  still  may 
please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  ^lanmug  Smte  the 
dawn. 

LXXXIV 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  1 11  not  mentioi^ 
Althou^  I  might,  for  she  was  naught  to 
me 
More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  in- 
vention, 
A  charming  woman  whom  we  lika  to  see; 
But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehea- 
sioo, 
Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  sif , 
At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball       671 
Yon  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  oiit4)loomxBg 
alL 

LXXXV 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 
To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  honk 
Bitting 
Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball. 
To  make  her  curtsy  thoi4[fat  it  right  sod 
fitting; 
The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl. 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of 
quitting, 
When  lo  1  those  cursM  gondoliers  had  p^ 
Just  in  the  TBxy  place  wl^ie  tfa^  itaitf  M^ 
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LXXXVI 

In  this  they  Ve  like  our  ooachmen,  and  the 
cause  68s 

Is  muoh  the  same  —  the  crowd,  and  pull- 
ing, hauling. 

With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their 

They  make  a  ncTer  intermitting  bawling. 
At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the 
laws. 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your 
calling; 
But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing, 
And  nauseous  words  past  mentioiiiiig  or 
bearing. 

Lxxxvn 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at 
last, 
And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent 
tide,  690 

IHflcnssing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past; 
The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  b^ 
side; 
Some  little  scandals  eke:  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers 
glide^ 
Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer, 
When  lo  !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before 
her. 

LXXXVIII 

*Sir/  said  the  Count,  with  brow  ezoeed- 
inggraye, 
'Toor   unexpected    presence    here   will 

wake 
It  necessary  for  myself  to  craTC 

Its  import  ?    But  perhaps 't  is  a  mistake ; 

I  hope  it  is  so;  and,  at  once  to  waTO        701 

AU  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  tfour  sake; 

Ton  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shall,* 

«Sir'  (quoth  the  Turk),  < 'tis  no  mistake 

ataU. 

LXXXIX 

*That  lady  is  my  wife  J*    Much  wonder 

paints 
The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it 

might; 
But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes 


Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright; 
They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints, 
ibid  then  come  to  themselYe%  almost  or 
qnile;  7» 


Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and 

sprinkling  faces. 
And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

xc 

She  said, — what  could  she  say?    Why* 
not  a  word: 
But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he 
heiM: 
'Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  disonsa 
within,' 
Said  he;  *  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  ab- 
surd 
In  public  by  a  scoie,  nor  raise  a  din. 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  trans- 
action.' 729 

xa 

They  enter'd  and  for  coffee  call'd  —  it 
came, 
A  beverage  for  TnAa  and  Christiana 
both. 
Although  the  way  they  make  it 's  not  the 
same. 
Now  Laura,  much  recover'd,  or  less  loth 
To  speak,  cries  '  Beppo  I  what 's  your  pagan 
name? 
Bless  me  I  vour    beard  is  of  amazing 
growth  I 
And  how  came  you  td  keep  away  so  loiu^  ? 
Are  you  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong  ? 

XCU 

*  And  are  von  reaUtf.  truhf  now  a  Turk  ? 

With«iTotlier/<;men%dyoawiv«?  73. 
Is 't  true  mey  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork  ? 
Well,  that 's  the  prettiest  shawl  —  as  I  'm 
alive! 
You  11  give  it  me  ?    They  say  you  eat  no 
pork. 
And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To  —  bless  me !  did  I  ever  ?    No,  I  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  I    How 's  your 
liver? 

xcm 

• 

'Beppo  I  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you 

not; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  yon  're  a  day 

older: 

Why  do  yon  wear  it  ?    Oh,  I  had  forgot  — 

Piay  don't  yon  think  the  weather  Mre  is 

colder?  740 
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How  do  I  look  ?   Yon  shan't  stir  from  thii 

spot 
In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some 

beholder 
Should  find  yon  ont,  and  make  the  story 

known. 
How  short  your  hair  is  I  Lord,  how  grey 

it 's  grown  I ' 

xciv 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  de- 
mands 
Is  more  than  I  know.   He  was  cast  away 
About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing 
stands; 
Became  a  slave  of  eourse,  and  for  his 

Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  bay. 
He  joiu'd  the  rogues  and  prosper'd  and  be- 
came 751 
A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

xcv 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew 
so 

Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 
He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 

And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main; 
Lonely  be  felt,  at  times,  as  Kobin  Crusoe, 

And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain» 
Bound  for  Corfu:  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 
Mann*d  with  twelve  bauds,  and  laden  with 
tobacco.  760 

xcvi 

Himself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  how 
gotten  I)  cafth 
He  then  embark'd  with  risk  of  life  and 
limb. 
And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was 
rash; 
He  said  that  Providence  protected  him  — 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 
In  our  opinions:  —  well,  the  ship  was 
trim. 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reekoning  fairly  on. 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape 
Bonn. 

XCVII 

They  reach'd  the  island,  he  transferr'd  his 
Inding 
And  self  and  live-stock  to  another  bot- 
tom, 770 


And  pass'd  for  a  tme  Turkey-merchant, 
trading 
With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I  for- 
got 'em. 

However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading. 
Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  bavs 
shot  him; 

And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 

His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christisa 
name. 

xcviu 

His  wife  received,  the  patriareh  re-baptised 
him 
(He  wade  the  church  a  present,  by  the 
way); 
He  then  threw  off  the  garments  whieh  dis- 
guised him, 
And  borrow'd  the  Count's  smsHelothsi 
for  a  day:  ;8d 

His  friends  the  more  for  his  Icmg  abseuoe 
prized  him, 
Finding  he  'd  wherewithal  to  make  them 

With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  tba 
laugh  of  them. 
For  stories  —  but  I  don't  believe  the 
half  of  them. 

XC1X 

Wbate'er  his  youth  had  svffer'd,  his  old  age 
With  wealth  and  talking  make  him  soma 
amends; 

Thonjifh  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  raf% 
I  've  heard  the  Count  and  he  werealwayr 
friends. 

My  pen  is  at  the  liottom  of  a  page,         7ft 
Which  being  flnishM,  here  the  stoiy  ends; 

T  is  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  soooer  doaa, 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  began. 

DON  JUAN 

[Publ.  1818  ff .] 

CANTO  III.    LXXXVI 

SONG 
THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE 


The  isles  of  Greece,  the  Liles  of  Gieecel 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  bodi^i 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  6qi 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  spnmgi 
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Etomal  snmmer  gilds  them  yet, 
but  all,  ezoept  their  sun,  is  set. 


rbe  Soian  and  the  Teian  innsey 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  late, 

Have  fouDd  the  xame  joar  shores  refuse; 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  whieh  echo  further  west 

Than  your  sires' '  Islands  of  the  Blest'   700 


The  mountains  look  on  Marathon  — 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 

And  musinff  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dieam'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 

For  standing  on  the  Persians*  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 


A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations;  —  all  were  his  I    710 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day  — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ? 


And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou,- 
My  country  ?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

Hie  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now  — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  morel 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ?  . 


Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame. 
Though  liuk'd  among  a  f etter'd  race,  720 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush  —  for  Greece  a  tear. 


Most  loe  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 

Must  toe  but  blush  ?  —  Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  I  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylel  730 

8 

What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 
Ahl  no; —  the  voices  of  the  dead 


750 


Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer, '  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise,  —  we  come,  we  cornel' 
'T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 


In  vain  —  in  vain:  strike  other  chords; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wind 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio*s  vine!       740 
Hark  I  rising  to  the  ignoble  call  — 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal  1 

10 

Yon  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

II 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 
We    will    not    think    of    themes    like 
these! 

It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine: 
He  served  —  but  served  Polyerates — 

A  tyrant;  but  onr  masters  then 

Were  stillt  at  least,  onr  conntrymeiL 

12 

The  tjrrant  of  the  Chersonese 

W^as  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades! 

Oh  I  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  I 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind.      760 

13 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore, 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

14 
Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks^ 

They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells: 
In  native  swords,  tmd  native  ranks, 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells;        770 
But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud. 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 
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IS 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  winel 

Our  yirgins  dauce  beneath  the  shade  — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slayes. 

i6 

Flaoe  me  on  Snninm's  marbled  steep,      779 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die: 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine  — 

Dash  down  yon  oup  of  Samian  winel 


CANTO  IIL    CI-CVIII 

AVE   MARIA 

CI 

T'  our  tale.  —  The   feast  was  over,  the 
slaves  gone, 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  re- 
tired; 
The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done, 

And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired;   900 
The  Isvdy  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 
The  rosy  flood   of    twilight's    sky  ad- 
mired;— 
Ave  Maria  I  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 
That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  wor- 
thiest thee  I 

Cli 

Ave  Maria  I  blessed  be  the  hour  I 
The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I 

so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink    o'er    the    earth    so    beautiful    and 

soft. 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant 

tower, 
Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy 

air,  911 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd 

with  prayer. 

cm 

Ave  Maria  I  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer  t 
Ave  Maria  I  'tis  the  hour  of  love  I 

Ave  Maria !  may  our  spirits  dare 
Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above! 


Ave  Maria  I  oh  that  fiuse  so  fair ! 
Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Al- 
mighty dove  — 

What  though  't  is  but  a  pictured  image  ?— 
strike  — 

That  painting  is  no  idol, — 't  is  too  like.  9x0 

CIV 

Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 
In  nameless  print  —  that  I  have  no  devo- 
tion; 
Bat  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to 
pray, 
And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  propeiest 
notion 
Of  setting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way; 
My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  tbs 
ocean, 
Earth,  air,  stars,  —  all  that  springs  from 

the  great  Whole, 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  tbs 
soul. 

cv 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight  I  —  in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  sh<»e 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted   where  once  the  Adrian    wave 

fiow'd  o'er,  931 

To  where  the  last  Ciesarean  fortress  stood. 

Evergreen  forest  I  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  giouad  to 

me. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  boor  and 
theel 

CVI 

The  shrill  eicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 
Making  their  summer  lives  oue  oeaseless 
song. 
Were  the  sole  echoes^  save  my  steed's  and 
mine. 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs 
along;  9^ 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti*s  line, 
His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the 
fair  throng 
Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  At 
From  a  true  lover,  —  shadow^  my  mind** 
eye. 

CVII 

Oh,    Hesperus!  thon    bringest    all   good 
things  — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungiy  ebeeii 
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To  tlie  jwxng  bird  the  parent's  brooding 

wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlaboar'd 

steer; 
Wbate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone 

clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of 

dear,  950 

Are  gathered  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest; 
Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's 

breast 

CVIII 

Soft  hour  I  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts 
the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first 
day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are 
torn  apart; 
Or  fills  with  lore  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 
As  the  far  bell  of  Tesper  makes  him  start. 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay; 
Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 
Ah  1  surely  nothing  dies  but   something 
mourns  I  960 


CANTO  IV.   XII-LXXIII 

THE   DEATH    OF  HAID^ 
XII 

'Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,'  was  said 
of  yore. 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this: 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays 
even  more  -^  91 

The  death  of  friendship,  lore,  youth,  all 
that  is, 
Eioept  mere  breath  ;  and  since  the  silent 
shore 
Awaits  at  last  eyen  those  who  longest  miss 
Tho  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early 

grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to 
save. 

XIII 

Haid^  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead  — 

The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd 

made  for  them : 

They  found  no  fault  with  Time,  save  that 

he  fled ; 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to 

condemn :  100 


Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a 
gem, 

And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  re- 
flection 

Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  affection. 

XIV 

The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch, 

The  least  glance  better  understood  than 

words. 

Which  still  said  sll,  and  ne'er  could  say  too 

mnch  ; 

A  langusge,  too,  bnt  like  to  that  of  birds, 

Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 

As  but  to  lovers  a  true  seuHC  afiFords  ;  no 

Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem 

absurd 
To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or 
ne'er  heard,  — 

XV 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  clul- 
dren  still. 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever 
been; 
They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 

A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene. 
But  like  two  beings  bom  from  out  a  rill, 
A  nymph  and  her  belovM,  all  nnseen 
To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on 

flowers, 
And  never  know  the  weight  of  human 
hours. 


uo 


XVI 


1 


Moons  changing  had  roU'd  on,  and  change- 
less found 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to 
such  joys 
As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their 
round  ; 
And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind 
which  cloys. 
For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses  ;  and  that  which  de- 
stroys 
Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appear'd 
A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  en- 
dear'd. 

xvn 

Oh  beautiful  I  and  rare  as  beautiful  I 
But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind 
delights  1.10 
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To  lose  itaelf  when  the  old  world  grows 

dull, 
And  we  are  sick  of  its  Lack  sounds  and 

sights, 
Intrignes,  adyentnres  of  the  oommon  school. 
Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights, 
Where    Hymen's    torch    but   brands   one 

stmmpet  more, 
Whose   husband  only   knows  her   not  a 

wh — re. 

xvm 

Hard  words ;  barsh  truth  ;  a  truth  which 
many  know. 
Enough.— The  faithful  and  the  fwiry 

Who  never  fonncl  a  single  hour  too  slow, 
What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt 
from  care  ?  140 

Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below. 
Which  perish  in  tlie  rest,  but  in  them 
were 
Inherent  —  whnt  we  mortals  call  romantic. 
And  always  euyy,  though  we  deem  it  fran- 
tic. 

XIX 

This  is  in  others  a  factitious  state. 
An  opium  dream  of  too  much  youth  and 
reading, 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fiite: 
No  noTels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts 
bleeding. 
For  Haid^e's  knowledge  was  by  no  means 
CTcat, 
And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breed- 
ing; 150 
So  tbat  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  tlian  for  those  of  nightingales  or 
doves. 

XX 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset ;  't  is  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes. 
For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were:  the 
power 
Of  love  had  first  o'erwhelm'd  them  from 
such  skies. 
When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower, 
And  twilight  saw  them  link'd  in  passion's 
ties; 
Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  things  charm'd 

that  brought 
The  past  still   welcome    as    the   present 
thought.  160 


XXI 

I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  honr  to-nigkt, 
£ven  as  tbey  gazed,  a  sodden  tremor 
came. 
And  swept,  as  't  were,  across  their  hesztB' 
delight, 
Like  the  wind  o'er  a  harp-etring,  or  s 
flame. 
When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  to 
sight; 
And  thus  some  boding  flash'd  throagii 
eitlier  frame. 
And  called  from  Juan's  breast  a  faint  low 

sigh, 
While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haidfe's  eye. 

XXII 

That  large  bLiek  prophet  eye  seem'd  to 
dilate 
And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun,  170 
As  if  their  Inst  day  of  a  happy  dnte 

With  his  bruad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb 
were  gone; 
Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fste  — 
He  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for 
none, 
His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

xxni 

She  turned  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  that 
sort 
Which   makes   not  others  smile;    then 
tum'd  aside : 
Whatever  feelinfl^  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short. 
And  master'd    by  her   wisdom  or  hf-r 
pride ;  iBo 

When  Juan  spoke,  too  —  it  might  he  io 
sport — 
Of  tnlH  their  mutual  feeling,  she  te- 
plied  — 
<  If  it  should  be  so,  —  but  — it  cannot  bs  — 
Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see.' 

XXIV 

Juan    would    question    further,    but  sha 

Eress'd 
y  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with 
this. 
And  tlien  dismissed  the  omen  from  hei 
breast, 
Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss; 
And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  't  is  the  best: 
Some    people    prefer  wine  —  't  is  not 
amiss;  v^ 
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I  bare  tried  both;  bo  those  wbo  would  a 

part  take 
May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the 

heartache. 

XXV 

One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  choice, 

Woman  or  wine,  you  11  have  to  undergo; 
Both  maladies  are  taxes  ou  our  joys: 
Bat  which  to  choose,  I  really  hardly 
know; 
And  if  I  had  to  g^ve  a  casting  voice, 
For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons 
show, 
And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to 

either, 
It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than 
neither 


XXVI 

Joan  and  Haid^  gazed  upon  each  other 
With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  ten- 
derness, 
Which  mix'd  all    feelings,  friend,  child, 
lover,  brother. 
All  that  the  best  can  minjjle  and  ex- 
press 
When  two  pure  hearts  are  pour'd  in  one 
another. 
And  love  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  love 

But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 

By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless. 

XXVII 

Mix'd  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in 
heart. 
Why  did  they  not  then  die  ?  —  they  had 
lived  too  long  aio 

8hoiild  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe 
apart; 
Years  could  but  bring  them  cruel  things 
or  wrong; 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world's 
art 
For  beings  passioniite  ns  Sappho's  son^; 
Love  was  born  with  them,  in  them,  so  m- 

tense. 
It  was  their  very  spirit  —  not  a  sense. 

XXVIII 

Tbej  should  have  lived  together  deep  in 
woods. 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale;  they 
were 


Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 
Call'd  M>cial,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice, 
and  Care:  sm 

How  lonely  every  freebom  creature  broods! 
The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair; 

The  eagle  soars  alone;  the  gull  and  crow 

Flock  o  er  their  carrion,  just  Tike  men  below. 

XXIX 

Now  pilluw'd  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving 
sleep, 
Haid^e  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep, 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would 
creep; 
And  Haid^'s  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a 
brook  ajo 

A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
8tirr'd  with  her  cbeam,  as  rose-leaves  with 
the  air. 

XXX 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 

Walks  o'er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream. 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind  — 

O'erpowering  us  to  be  whate'er  may  seem 
Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can 
bind; 

Strange  state  of  being  I  (for 't  is  still  to  be) 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to 
see.  340 

XXXI 

She  dream'd  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore, 
Chain'd  to  a  rock;  she  knew  not  how,  but 
stir 
She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud 
roar 
Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threat- 
ening her; 
And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seem'd  to  pour, 
Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon 
they  were 
Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and 

high  — 
Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not 
die. 

xxxn 

Anon  —  ahe  was  released,  and  then  she 
fltray'd 
O'er  the  sharp  shingles  witli  her  bleeding 
feet,  *SP 
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And  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made ; 

And  Bomethiiig  roll'd  before  her  in  a 

sheet, 

Which  she  mast  still  pursue  howe'er  afraid: 

T  was  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp*d 

to  meet 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gaused, 

and  grasp'd, 
And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp'd. 

XXXIII 

The  dream  changed:  —  iu  a  oave  she  stood, 
its  walls 
Were  hung  with  marble  icicles,  the  work 
Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls. 

Where   waves  might   wash,   and    seals 

might  breed  and  lurk;  360 

Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 

Of  her  black  eyes  seem'd  tnm'd  to  tears, 

and  mirk 

The  sharp  rooks  look'd  below  each  drop 

they  caught, 
Which  froze  to  marble   as  it  fell, —  she 
thought. 

XXXIV 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet. 
Pale  as  the  foam  thatfroth'd  on  his  dead 
brow. 
Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear  (how 
sweet 
Were  once  her  eares,  how  idle  seem'd 
they  now  f), 
Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 
Of  his  qnench'd  heart;  and  the  sea  dirges 
low  170 

Rang  in  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song. 
And  that  brief  dream  appeared  a  life  too 
long. 

XXXV 

And  gazing  on  the  dead,  she  thonght  his 
face 
Faded,  or  alter*d  into  something  new  — 
Like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro's  aspect 
grew  — 
With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian 
grace; 
And   starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to 
view? 
Oh!  Powers  of  Heaven  I  what  dark  eye 

meets  she  there  ? 
'TIS — 'tis  her  father's  —  fix'd  upon  the 
pair  I  380 


XXXVI 

Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell 
With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to 
see 
Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  whei^ 
dwell 
The  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 
Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too 
well: 
Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haidee, 
It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind  — 
I  have  seen  such  —  but  must  not  call  to 
mind. 

XXXVII 

Up  Juan  sprung  to  Haid^'s  bitter  shriek, 
And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the 

wall  >9a 

Snatch'  d  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to 

wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  caase  of 

aU: 
Then  Lambro,    who  till  now  forbore  to 

speak. 
Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  <  Within  my 

call, 
A  thousand  scimitars  await  the  word; 
Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  swonL' 

XXXVIII 

And  Haidte  clung  around   him ;   '  Jbsb, 
'tis  — 
'TIS  Lambro  —  'tis  my  father  I  Kneel 
with  me  ^ 
He  will  forgive  us  —  yes  —  it  must  be  ~ 
yes. 
Oh  !  dearest  father,  in  this  agony       900 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain  — even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can 
it  be 
That  donbt  should  mingle  with  my  filisl 

joy? 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  tfaii 
boy.' 

XXXIX 

Hi?h  and  inscrutable  the  eld  man  stood. 
Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  liis 
eye  — 
Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood: 

He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply; 
Then  tnni'd  to  Juan,  in  ^ose  cheek  the 
blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  co 
die;  3» 
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In  armsy  at  least*  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 
On  tlie  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  eall  might 
bring. 

XL 

'  Yoong  man,  yonr  swoid; '  so  Lambro  once 
more  said : 
Juan  replied,  'Not  while  this  arm  is 
free.' 
The  old  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  bnt  not 
with  dread» 
And  drawing  &om  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 
Replied,  *  Yonr  blood  be  then  on  your  own 
head.' 
Then  look*d  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 
'T  was  fresh  —  for  be  had  lately  used  the 

lock  — 
And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock.        320 

XLI 

It  has  a  strange  qnick  jar  upon  the  ear, 
That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  yon  know 

A  moment  more  will  briug  the  sight  to 
bear 
Upon  yonr  person,  twelye  yards  off,  or  so; 

A  gentlemauly  distance,  not  too  near. 
If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe; 

Bnt  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice, 

The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 

XLII 

Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 
Had  stopp'd  this  Canto,  and  Don  Juan's 
breath,  130 

When  Haid^  threw  herself  her  boy  before; 
Stem  as  her  sire:   'On  me,'  she  cried, 
'  let  death 
Descend  —  the  fault   is  mine;  this  fatal 
shore 
He  found  —  but   sought    not.    I  haye 
pledged  my  faitb ; 
I  loye  him  —  I  will  die  with  him:  I  knew 
Tour  nature's  firmness  —  know  your  daugh- 
ter's too.' 

XLin 

A  minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tears, 

And  tenderness,  and  infancy;  bnt  now 
She  stood  as  one  who  cbampion'd  human 
fears  — 
Pale,  statue-like,  and  stem,  she  woo'd  the 
blow;  340 

And  tall  beyond  her  sex,  and  their  com- 
peers. 
She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 


A  fairer  mark;  and  with  a  flx'd  eye  scann'd 
Her  father's  face  —  but  never  stopp'd  his 
hand. 

XLIV 

He  gazed  on  her,  and  she  on  him ;  't  was 
strange 
How  like  they  look'd  f  the  expression  was 
the  same; 
Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  chanee 
In  the  large  dark  eye's  mutuu-darted 
flame; 
For  she,  too,  was  as  one  who  could  avengp, 
If  cause  should  be  —  a  lioness,  though 
tame.  350 

Her  father's  blood  before  her  father's  face 
Boil'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 

XLV 

I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  statnre,  differing  bnt  in  sex  and 
years; 
£yen  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hand 

There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true 
blood  wears; 
And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 

In  flx'd  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears 
And  sweet  sensations  should  have  welcomed 

both, 
Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full 
growth.  360 

XLVI 

The  father  paused  a  moment,  then  with- 
drew 
His  weapon,  and  replaced  it;  but  stood 
still, 
And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 
'Not    /,    he   said,    'have    sought    this 
stranger's  ill; 
Not  I  have  made  this  desolation:  few 
Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to 
kill; 
But  I  must  do  my  duty  —  how  thou  hast 
Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past. 

XLVII 

<  Ijet  him  disarm;  or,  by  my  father's  head. 
His  own   shall  roll   before   yon  like  a 
ball  I '  370 

He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said, 

And  blew;  another  answer'd  to  the  call, 
And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led. 
And  arm^l  from  boot  to  turban,  one  ami 
ail, 
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Some  twenty  of  hu  tzain  eame,  tank  on  zank ; 
He  gave  the  word»  —  <ArTe»t  ur  slay  the 
Frank.' 

XLVIII 

Then,  with  a  sudden  moTement,  he  with- 
drew 
Hit  daughter;  while  eompreas'd  within 
his  clasp, 
Twixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew; 
lu  vain  she  struggled  iu  her  father's 
grasp—  s*> 

His  arms  were  like  a  serpent's  ooil:  then 
flew 
Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  agp. 
The  file  of  pirates;  save  the  foremost,  who 
Had  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cat 
through. 

XLIX 

The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open;  but 

The  third,  a  wary,  cool  old  sworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  ciiUass,  and  then  put 
His  own  well  in;  so  well,  ere  you  could 
look. 
His  man  was  floor*d,  and  helpless  at  his 
foot, 
With  the  blood  rnnuing  like  a  little  brook 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and 
red—  391 

One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 


And  then  they  bonnd  him  where  he  fell, 
and  bore 
Juan  from  the  apartment:  with  a  sign 
Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the 
shore, 
Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail 
at  nine. 
Tliey  laid  him  i»  a  boat,  and  plied  the  o^r 
Until  they  reached  some  galliots,  placed 
in  line; 
On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches, 
They  stow'd  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the 
watches.  400 

LI 

The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitndps, 
And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasnnt: 

A  gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world's  goods, 
Handsome  and  young,  enjoying  all  the 
present, 

Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  a  thing  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent, 


WowMJed  and  ehain'd,  so  that  he 

move. 
And  all  because  a  lady  fell  in  lo^e. 

Ln 

Here  I  mast  leave  him,  for  I  grow  patlietic; 
Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears, 
green  tea  1  410 

Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  pro- 
phetic; 
For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 
I  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic. 
That    I   must  have  leeourse  to   hlaek 
Bohea: 
"T 18  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterioaa, 
Fov  tea  and  ooffee  leave  ua  moeh  mote 
serious, 

UII 

Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  C<^niae ! 

Sweet  NaXad  of  the  Phlegethontie  riU  f 
Ah  I  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thns  attack. 

And  makcy  like  other  nynqihs,  thy  lovers 

ill?  4>o 

I  would  take  refuge  in  weak  pnneh,  but  rode 

(In  each  sense  of  the  wonl),  whene'er  I 
fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  Inin, 
Wakes  me  next  moruing  with  ita  syuonym. 

LIV 

I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safSe  — 
Not   sound,  poor  feilow,  hnt  sevoely 
wounded; 
Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amomt  to  half 
Of  those  with  which  his  Haid^'s  boeom 
bounded  ? 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and 
chafe. 
And  then  give  way,  snbdoed  beeanas  anr- 
rounded;  49a 

H<*r  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fes, 
Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a  wildeznees. 

LV 

There  the  large  olive  rains  ita  amber  store 
In  marble  fonts;  there  grain,  and  flower, 
and  fruit. 
Gush  from  the  earth  until  the  land  iwns 
o'er; 
But  there,  too,  many  a  pmson^ree  has 
r«H>t, 
And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion's  roar. 
And  long,  long  deserts  sooreh  the  caiiiel*s 
foot. 
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Or  heaving  whelm  the  helpless  carayan; 
And  as  the  soil  ia,  so  the  heart  of  man.    440 

LVI 

Afrie  is  all  the  sVin's,  and  as  her  earth 

Her  hnman  clay  is  kindled;  full  of  power 
For  good  or  evil,  buming  from  its  birth, 
The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's 
hour, 
And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth: 
Beauty  and  love  were  Ilaid^'s  mother's 
dower; 
But  her  large  dark  eye  show'd  deep  Pas- 
sion's force, 
Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 

LVM 

Her  daughter,  temper'd  with  a  milder  ray, 

like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth, 

and  fair,  450 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  dis- 

Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air. 
Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But  overwrought  wiih  passion  and  de- 
spair. 
The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Nnmidian 

veiuA, 
Even  as  the  Simoom  sweeps  the  blasted 
plains. 

Lvni 

The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's 
gore. 
And  he   himself  o'ermaster'd  and   cut 
down; 
His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her 
own;  460 

Thus  mneh  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no 
more,— 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive 
groan; 
On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce 

b-ld 
Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

LIX 

A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure 
dyes 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which 
mn  o'er; 
And  her  head  droop'd  as  when  the  lily  lies 
0*eri*harir^  with  rain :  her  summon'd 
luinilmaids  bore 


Their  lady  to  her  ooucli  with  gushing  eyes; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their 

store,  470 

But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  em- 
ploy, 

Like  one  life  could  not  bold,  nor  death  de- 
stroy. 

LX 

Days   lay  she  in   that  state    unchanged, 

though  chill  — 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were 

red; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent 

still; 
Ko  hideous  sign  proclaim'd  her  surely 

dead; 
Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face 

bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  full  of 

soul — 
She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the 

whole.  480 

LXI 

The  ruling  pession,  such  sr  mnrble  shows 
When  ezqnisitelv  chisell'd,  still  Iny  there. 

But  fiz'd  as  marble's   unchMnged   aspect 
throws 
O'er  the  fsir  Venus,  bnt  for  ever  fair; 

0*er  the  Laocoou's  all  eternal  throes, 
And  ever-dying  Gladiator's  air. 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fnme, 

Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the 


same. 


LXII 


She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers 
wake, 
RHther  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  some- 
thing new,  490 
A  Strang  sensation  which  she  must  partnke 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  vi«»w 
Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy 
ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still 
true 
Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the 

cause, 
For,  for  a  while,  th(>  furies  made  a  pause. 

XLIII 

She  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye, 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what; 
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She  saw  them  wateh  her  without  asking 

why, 
And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pillow 

■at;  500 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not;  not  a 

sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts;  dull  silence  and 

quick  chat 
Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served; 

she  gave 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the 

grave. 

LXIV 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded 
not; 
Her  father  watch'd,  she  tum'd  her  eyes 
away; 
She  recognized  no  being,  and  no  spot. 
However    dear    or    cherish'd    in    their 
day; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room — but 
all  forgot  — 
Gentle,  but  without  memory  she  lay;  510 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would 

fidn  be  weaning 
Baok  to  old  thoughts,  wax'd  full  of  fearful 
meaning. 

LXV 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp; 
The  harper  oame,  and  tnned  his  instru- 
ment; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp, 
On  him  her    flashing  eyes  a   moment 
bent, 
Then  to  the  wall  she  tnm'd  as  if  to  warp 
Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her 
heart  re-eent; 
And  he  begun  a  long  low  island  song      519 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

LXVI 

Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 
Li  time  to  his  old  tune;  he  changed  the 
theme, 
^nd  sung  of  love;  the  fierce  name  struck 
through  all 
Her  recollection;  on  her  flftsh'd  the  dream 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  coiild  call 

To  be  so  being;  in  a  gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  overclouded 

brain. 
Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in 
rain. 


Lxvn 

Short  solace,  vain  relief  I  —  thought  cams 
too  quick, 
And  whirl'd  her  brain  to  madness;  she 
arose  533 

As  one  who  ne*er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick, 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes; 
But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek, 
Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its 
close;  — 
Her's  was  a  phrensy  which  disdain'd  to 

rave, 
£ven  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  U> 
save. 

Lxvm 

Yet  she  betray'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense; 
Nothing  oould  make  her  meet  her  fstfaer's 
face. 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  in- 
tense 
She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  eoold  re- 
trace; S4= 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment;  no  preteooe 
AvaU'd  for  either;    neither  cluuige  of 
place. 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  oonid  give 

her 
Senses  to  sleep  — the  power  aeem*d  gone 
for  ever. 

LXIX 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  witfaerM  thus; 
at  last. 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to 
show 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  past: 
And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could 
not  know 
The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  east 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  svl 
slow,  5$i 

Glazed  o'er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  tbe 

black — 
Oh  I  to  possess  such  lustre — and  thealsckf 

LXX 

She  died,  but  not  alone;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 
Have  dawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  ehild  of 
sin; 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light, 
And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  wither'd  with  ooe 
bUght; 
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In  TBin  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of 

love.  s6o 

LXXI 

Thus  lived — thus  died  she;  never  more  on 

her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.  She  was 

not  made 
Through  vears  or  moons  the  inner  weight 

to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are 

hiid 
Bj  age  in  earth:  her  days  and  pleasures 

were 
Brief,  but  delightful  —  such  as  had  not 

staid 
Loug  with  her  destiny;  but  she  sleeps  well 
By  the  sea-shore^  whereon  she  loved  to 

dwelL 

LXXII 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 
Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass'd 
away;  57® 


None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is 

there, 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay ; 
Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thiug  so 

fair, 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to 

say 
What  was;   no  dirge,  except  the  hollow 

sea's, 
Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cydades, 

LXXIII 

But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 
Sighs    o'er    her  name;    and    many  an 
islander 
With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less 
long; 
Valour  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with 
her :  580 

If    she  loved    rashly,  her    life   paid  for 
wrong  — 
A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err, 
In  some  shape;  let  none  think  to  fly  the 

danger, 
For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 
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ALASTOR 

OR 
THE    SPIRIT  OF   SOLITUDE 

[Pabl.  1816] 

VoDdmn  Mnabam,  0t  amare  awrtmwi, 
qanntMun  quid  ftinarvm,  anuuis  amftrtt. 

C9^f0$tiont  o/8i.  AugutHne, 

Mas.  SHBUiBT,  in  her  aoooimt  of  AUutor^ 
writes  u  follows:  ^*None  of  Shellev's  poems 
is  more  ohAraoteristio  than  this.  The  solemn 
spirit  that  reifros  throngrboat,  the  worship  of 
tne  majesty  of  natare,  the  broodinRs  of  a  poet's 
heart  in  solitude  —  the  minsrling^  of  the  exult- 
ini^  joy  whioh  the  Tarioos  aspect  of  the  yisible 
nmverse  inspires,  with  the^  sad  and  struggling 
pangs  which  human  passion  imparts,  give  a 
touching  interest  to  the  whole.  The  death 
which  he  had  often  contemplated  during  the 
last  months  as  certain  and  near,  he  here  repre- 
sented in  such  colors  as  had,  in  his  lonely  mus- 
ings, soothed  his  soul  to  peace.  The  rersifica- 
tioD  sustains  the  solemn  spirit  which  breathes 
throughout:  it  is  peonliarly  melodious.  The  poem 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  didactic  than 
narrative:  it  was  the  outpouring  of  his  own 
emotions,  embodied  in  the  purest  form  he  could 
oonceire,  painted  in  the  iaeal  hues  which  his 
brilliant  imagination  inspired,  and  softened  by 
the  recent  anticipation  of  death." 

Shelley  himself,  in  his  Preface^  ontUnes  the 
character  of  the  story :  **  Tne  poem  entitied 
Alastor  may  be  considered  as  allegorical  o^  one 
of  the  most  interesting  situations  of  the  hnman 
mind.  It  represents  a  yonth  of  nncormpted 
feelings  and  adrenturoos  genius  led  forth  by  an 
imagination  inflamed  and  purified  through  fa* 
miliarity  with  all  that  is  excellent  and  majestic 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  universe.  He  drinks 
deep  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  is  still 
insatiate.  The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the 
eternal  world  sink  profoundly  into  the  frame 
of  his  conceptions  and  afford  to  their  modifi- 
cations a  variety  not  to  be  exhausted.  So  long 
as  it  is  possible  for  his  desires  to  point  towards 
objects  thus  infinite  and  unmeasured,  he  is  joy- 
ous and  tranquil  and  self-possessed.  But  the 
geriod  arrives  when  these  objects  cease  to  suf- 
ce.  His  mind  is  at  length  suddenljr  awakened 
and  thirsts  for  intercourse  with  an  intelHgenoe 
similar  to  itself.  He  images  to  himself  the 
Being  whom  he  loves.  Conversant  with  specu- 
lations of  the  sublimest  and  most  perfect  na- 
tures, the  vision  in  which  he  embodies  his  own 
imaGrinntions  unites  all  of  wonderful  or  wise  or 
beautiful,  which  the  poet,  the  philosopher  or 
the  lover  could  depicture.  The  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, the  imagination,  tiie  functions  of  sense 
have  their  respective  requisitions  on  the  sym- 


Kthy  of  corresponding  powers  in  other  human 
in^.  The  Poet  ii  represented  as  uniting  these 
requisitions  and  attaching  them  to  a  singV 
image.  He  seeks  in  vain  for  a  prototype  of  hs 
conception.  Blasted  bv  his  disappoitttnient,  hf 
descends  to  an  untimely  grave." 

Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  belovM  brotberiiood ! 
If  our  great  Mother  has  imbued  my  mrai 
With  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 
Your  love,  aud  reoompense  the  boon  with 

mine; 
If  dewy  murn,  and  odorous  noon,  and  eves. 
With  sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers. 
And  solemn  midnight  s  tingling  silentness; 
If  Autumn's  hollow  sighs  iu  the  sere  wood. 
And  Winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and 

crowns 
Of  starry   ice   the  graj  grass  and   bare 
boughs;  » 

If  Spring's  voluptuous  pantings  when  she 

breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses, —  have  been  dear  to 

me; 
If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 
I  consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loTed 
And  cherished  these  my  kindred;  then  for- 
give 
This  boast,  belovM  brethren,  and  withdraw 
No  portion  of  your  wonted  fiiTor  now  I 

Mother  of  this  nnfiUhomable  world  I 
Favo/  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved  19 
Thee  ever, and  thee  only;  I  hare  watched 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps. 
And  my  heart  eyer  gases  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries.  I  haye  made  my  bed 
In  chamels  ana  on  coffins,  where  black  death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from  thee. 
Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  qneetioaings 
Of  thee  aud  thine,  by  forcing  some  loue 

ghost, 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are.  In  lone  and  silent  hours, 
When  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  its 

own  stillness,  90 

Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchemist 
Staking  his  yery  life  on  some  dark  hope. 
Have  I  mixed  awful  talk  and  asking  looks 
With  my  most  innocent  love,  until  strange 

tears, 
Uniting  with  those  breathless  kisses,  made 
Such  magic  as  compels  the  charm^  n%ht 
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To  ronder  np   thy  charge;  and,  thoagh 

ne'er  jet 
Then  bast  uuyeiled  thj  inmoat  sanetnaiyy 
£noagfa  from  incommunicable  dream. 
And  twilight  phantasms,  and  deep  noonday 

thought,  40 

Has  shone  within  me,  that  serenel  j  now 
Aud  moveless,  as  a  long-forgotten  lyre 
Suspended  in  the  solitary  dome 
Of  some  mysterious  and  deserted  fane, 
1  wait  thy  breath.  Great  Parent,  that  my 

stnun 
May  modulate  with  murmurs  of  the  air. 
And  motions  of  the  forests  and  the  sea. 
And  Toioe  of   liying  beings,  and  woven 

hymns 
Of  night  and  day,  and  the  deep  heart  of 

49 


There  was  a  Poet  whose  untimely  tomb 
No   human    hands  with   pious  reverence 

reared, 
Bat  the  charmed  eddies  of  autumnal  winds 
Built  o'er  his  mouldering  bones  a  pyra^ 

mid 
Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  waste  wilder- 


A  lovely  youth, — no  mourning   maiden 

decked 
With  weeping  flowers,  or  votive  cypress 

wreath. 
The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting  sleep : 
Gentle,  and  brave,  and  generous,  —  no  lorn 

bard 
Breathed  o'er  Ins  daric  fate  one  melodious 

sigh : 
He  lived,  he  died,  he  sung  in  solitude.      60 
Strangers  have  wept  to  hear  his  passionate 

notes. 
And  virgins,  as  unknown  he  passed,  have 

pmed 
And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  wild  eyes. 
The  fire  of  those  soft  orbs  has  ceased  to 

bum. 
And  Silence,  too  enamoured  of  that  voice, 
Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  cell. 

By  solemn  vision  and  bright  silver  dream 
His  infanev  was  nurtured.    Every  sight 
And  sound  firom  the  vast  earth  and  ambient 

air 
S^nt  to  his  heart  its  choicest  imnulses*     70 
The  fountains  of  divine  philosopny 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips,  and  all  of  greaii 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  nered  past 


In  truth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 

And  knew.    When  early  youth  had  passed* 

he  left 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home 
To  seek  strange  truths  in  undiscovered 

lands. 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilder- 
ness 
Has  lured  his  fearless  steps;  and  he  has 

bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  savage 
men,  80 

His  rest  and  food.    Nature's  most  secret 

steps 
He  like  her  shadow  has  pursued,  where'er 
The  red  volcano  overcanopies 
Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
With  burning  smoke,  or  where  bitumen 

lakes 
On  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 
With  sluggish  surge,  or  where  the  secret 

caves, 
Bugged   and   dark,  winding   among  the 

spr'jigs 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes    90 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls. 
Frequent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear 

shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chsyso- 

lite. 
Nor  had  that  scene  of  ampler  majesty 
Than  cems  or  gold,  the  varying  roof  of 

neaven 
And  the  green  earth,  lost  in  his  heart  its 

claims 
To  love  and  wonder;  he  would  linger  long 
In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  hu 

home, 
Until  the  doves  and  squirrels  would  par- 
take 100 
From  his  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless  food, 
Lured  by  the  gentle  meaning  of  his  looks, 
And  the  wild  antelope,  that  starts  when- 
e'er 
The  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Her  timid  steps,  to  ease  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own. 

His  wandering  step^ 
Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visit^ 
The  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old  : 
Athene,  and  Tyre,  and  fialbec,  and  the 
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Where  stood  Jenualem,  the  fallen  iowen 
Of  BabyloD,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  whatsoe'er  of 

strange. 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk 
Or  jasper  tomb  or  mutilated  sphinx, 
Dark  2Bthiopia  in  her  desert  hills 
Conceals.      Among    the    ruined    temples 

there, 
Stupendous  columns,  and  wild  imases 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  daemons 

watch 
The  Zodiac's  braien  mystery,  and  dead 

men 
Hang  their  mute  thoaghts  on  the  mute 

walls  around,  lao 

He  lingered,  poring  on  memorials 
Of  the  world's  youth:  through  the  long 

burning  day 
Grazed  on  those  speechless    shapes;   nor, 

when  the  moon 
Billed  the  mysterious  halls  with  floating 

shades 
Suspended  he  that  task,  but  ever  gazed 
And    gazed,  till    meaning  on  his  Tacant 

mind 
Flashed  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 
The  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birth  of  time. 

Meanwhile  an  Arab  maiden  brought  his 

food,  139 

Her  daily  portion,  from  her  father's  tent, 
And  spread  her  matting  for  his  couch,  and 

stole 
From  duties  and  repose  to  tend  his  steps, 
Enamoured,  yet  not  daring  for  deep  awe 
To  speak  her  love,  and  watched  his  nightly 

sleep, 
Sleepless  herself,  to  gaze  upon  his  lips 
Parted  in    slumber,  whence  the   regular 

breath 
Of  innocent  dreams  arose;  then,  when  red 

mom 
Made  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  her  cold 

home 
Wildered,  and  wan,  and  panting,  she  re- 
turned. 

The  Poet,  wandering  on,  through  Ara- 
bic, 140 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste. 
And  o'er  the  aSrial  mountains  which  poor 

down 
Indus  and  Oxns  from  their  icy  cavei, 
In  joy  and  exultation  held  his  waj; 


Till  in  the  Tale  of  Cashmire,  far  within 
Its  loneliest  dell,  where  odorous  plants  s^ 

twine 
Beneath  the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower, 
Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretched 
His  languid  limbs.    A  vision  on  his  sleep 
There  came,  a  dream  of  hopes  that  never 

yet  ISO 

Had  flushed  his  cheek.    He  dreamed  a 

veilM  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low  solemn  toooi 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own 

soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought;  it.  music 

long, 
like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breese% 

held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-colored  woof  and  wMftjng  hues. 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her 

theme. 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty,  159 

Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesj, 
Herself  a  poet.    Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  Dure  adnd  kindled  tbroogfa  di  her 

frame 
A  permeating  Are;  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voiee  stifled  in  tremnlooi 

sobs 
Subdued  by  its  own  pathos;  her  hit  handi 
Were  bare   alone,  sweeping   from  some 

strange  harp 
Strange  symphony,  and  in  their  braachiiig 

veins 
The  eloqnent  blood  told  an  ineffable  tale. 
The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heard  to  fill 
The  pauses  of  her  music,  and  her  breath 
Tumultuously  accorded  with  those  fits    171 
Of  intermitted  song.    Sudden  she  rose, 
As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 
Its  bursting  burden;  at  the  sound  he  tuned. 
And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  own 

life  ^ 

Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinuous  veil 
Of  woven  wind,  her  outspread  arms  now 

bare. 
Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of 

ni^t, 
Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lipi 
Outstretched,    and    pale,    and    quivezin^ 

eagerly.  ifa 

strong  heart  sank  and  sickened 


Of  love.    He  reared  his  ahaddeiiDg  Imbk 
and  QQeUed 
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His  gasping  breaihy  and  spread  his  arms  to 

meet 
Her   panting   bosom  :  —  she   drew  back 

awhiloy 
Then,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  joj, 
With  irantio  gesture  and  short  breathless 

CIT 

Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 
Now  blackness  veiled  his  dizzy  eyes,  and 

night 
Inyolyed   and   swallowed  up  the  vision; 

sleep,  189 

Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course, 
BoUed  back  its  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain. 

Boused  by  the  shock,  he  started  from  his 

trance  — 
The  oold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue 

moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills. 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods. 
Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.  Whither 

have  fled 
The  hues  of   heaven    that  canopied    his 

bower 
Of  yesternight  ?    Hie  sounds  that  soothed 

his  sleep. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  Earth, 
The  joy,  the  exultation  ?   His  wan  eyes  aoo 
Craze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in 

heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spumed 
Her  choicest  gifts.    He  eagerly  pursues 
Beyond  the  realms  of  dreun  that  fleeting 

shade; 
He  oiverleaps  the  bounds.    Alas  I  alas  I 
Were  limbs  and  breath  and  being  inter* 

twined 
Thus  treacherously?    Lost,  lost,  forever 

lost  ao9 

In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep, 
That  beautiful  shape  I    Does  the  dark  gate 

of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 
O  Sleep?    lK>es  the  bright  arch  of  rain- 
bow clouds 
And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm 

Uke 
Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth, 
While  death's  blue  vault  with  loatbliest 

vapors  hune. 
Where  every  shade  whioh  the  foul  grave 

esdiales 


Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day, 
Conducts,  O  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  realms? 
This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flowed  on  his 

heart;  ajo 

The   insatiate  hope  which   it   awakened 

stung 
His  brain  even  like  despair. 

While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  Poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  bis  still  soul.    At  niirht  the  passion 

came. 
Like    the  fierce  flend  of  a  aistempered 

dream, 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him 

forth 
Into  the  darkness.    As  an  eagle,  grasped 
In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feds  her 

breast 
Bum  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates 
Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm, 

and  cloud,  S30 

Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind 

flight 
O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness:  thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream. 
Beneath    the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate 

night, 
Through  tangled  siramps  and  deep  preci- 
pitous dells, 
Startling  with  careless  step  the  moon-light 

snake. 
He  fled.    Bed  morning  dawned  upon  his 

flight. 
Shedding  the  mockenr  of  its  vital  hues 
Upon  his  cheek  of  death.    He  wandered 

on  239 

Till  vast  Aomos  seen  from  Petra's  steep 
Hung  o'er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud; 
Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated 

tombs 
Of  Parthian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 
Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered  on« 
Day  after  dav,  a  weary  waste  of  hours. 
Bearing  withm  his  life  the  brooding  care 
That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 
And  now  his  limbs  were  lean;  his  scattered 

hair, 
Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange  sufferin£% 
Snug  dirges  in  the  wind;  bis  listless  hand 
Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  withered 

skin;  asi 

Life,  and   the   lustre  that  oonsumed  it| 

shone, 
As  in  a  furaiioe  burning  secretly, 
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fVom  hiB  dark  eyes  alone.    The  eottrngen^ 

Who  ministered  with  human  charity 

His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering 

awe 
Their  fleeting  Ttsitant.    The  mountaineer, 
Euoonnterinff  on  some  dizxy  preoipioe 
That  speetnd  form,  deemed  that  the  Spirit 

of  Wind, 
With  liffhtning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and 

&et  a6o 

Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paosed 
ill  its  oareer;  the  infant  would  conceal 
His  troubled  yisace  in  his  mother's  robe 
In  terror  at  the  giare  of  those  wild  eyes. 
To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a 

dream 
3f  after  times;   bat  youthful  maidens, 

taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 
That  wasted  him,  woold  call  him  with  false 


Brother  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid 

hand 
At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears, 

the  path  270 

Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door. 

At  length  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes.  A  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  searshore.     A  swan  was 

there, 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approached,  and,  with  strong 

wings 
Scaling  thd  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright 

course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight:  — '  Thou  hast  a 

home,  a8o 

Beautiful  bird  I    thou  voyagest  to  thine 

home. 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy 

neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with 

eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 
And  what  am  I  that  I  should  linger  here, 
With  voice  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying 

notes. 
Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more 

attuned 
To  beauty,  wasting  these  surpassing  powers 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blmd  earth,  and 

heaven 


Thateehoeanatmythonghtay*  A^^ooi^ 

smile  9fe 

Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  qaiverisg 

Lips. 
For  slee]^  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 
Its  precious  charge,  and  silent  death  ex- 
posed. 
Faithless  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  kne^ 
With    doubtful   smile   moeking   its  ova 
strange  oharms. 

Startled  by  his  own  thongfatSy  he  IooImI 

around, 
lliere  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a 

sight 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep  miod. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  impatient  wandering  of  fais 

gase.  y» 

It  had  been  long  abandoned,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  i^t,  and  its  &iil 

joints 
Swajred  with  the  undulations  of  the  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark 
And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's 

waste; 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Shadow 

loves 
The  slimy  cavema  of  the  popnloos  deep. 


The  day  was  fair  and  sonny;  sea  and  At 
Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the  wind 
Swept  strongly  from  the  shore^  blaehpniiig 

the  waves.  jie 

Following  his  eager  soul,  the  wanderer 
Lei^ed  m  the  Mat ;  be  spread  his  eknk 

aloft 
On  the  bare  mast,  and  took  his  lonely  sest. 
And  felt  the  boat  speed  o'er  the  tanqoil 


Like  a  torn  elond  before  the  hnzrieane. 

As  one  that  in  a  silver  vision  floats 
Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  winds 
Upon  resplendent  douds,  so  rapidly 
Along  the  dark  and  rufBed  waters  fled 
The  straining  boat.    A  whirlwind  swept  it 

on,  y 

With  fien*e  gusts  and  precipitating  foiee, 
Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  ehaAd  sea. 
The  waves  arose.    Higher  and  higher  still 
Their   fierce  neeks  writhed  beneath  the 

tempest's  scouree 
Like  serpents  strag^ing  in  n  Tiltue's 

grasp. 
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Calm  and  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 

Of  wave  raining  on  wave,  and  blast  ou  blast 

DeMeodipg,  and  bkck  flood  on  whirlpool 

dnven 
With  dark  obliterating  ooorsoy  he  sate: 
As  if  their  genii  were  the  ministers         330 
Appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  light 
Ot  those  belov^  oyss,  the  Poet  sate, 
Holding  the  steady  helm.    Evening  came 

on; 
The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow 

hues 
High  'mid  the  shifting  domes  of  sheeted 

That  canopied  his  path  o'er  the  waste  deep; 
rwilifffat^  ascending  slowly  from  the  east, 
Entwmed  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided 

locks 
O'er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  Day; 
Night  followed,  dad  with  stars.    On  every 

side  340 

Move  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 
Of  ocean's  mountainous  waste  to  mutual 

war 
Rushed  in  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to 

mock 
The  calm  and  spangled  sky.    The  little 

boat 
Still  fled  before  the  storm;  stiU  fled,  like 

foam 
Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  wintry  river; 
Now  iMtusing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven  wave; 
Now  leaving  far  behind  the  bursting  mass 
That  fell,  convulsing  ocean;  safely  fled  — 
As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  form  350 
Had  been  an  elemental  god. 

At  midnight 
The  moon  arose;  and  lof  the  ethereal  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus,  whose  icy  summits  shone 
A  mong  tho  stars  like  sunlight,  and  around 
"Whose  cavemed  base  the  whirlpools  and 

the  waves 
Bursting  and  eddjring  irresistibly 
Bage  uid  resound  forever.  ^  Who  shall 

save? — 
The  boat  fled  oo,-- the  boiling  torrent 

drove,— 
The  crags  closed  round  with  black  and 

jagged  arms,  359 

rhe  shattered  mountain  overhung  the  sea, 
4nd  faster  still,  beyond  all  human  speed, 
^Suspended  on  the  sweep  of  the  smooth 


The  little  boat  was  driven*   A'Cavem  there 


Yawned,  and  amid  its  slant  and  winding 

depths 
Ingulfed  the  rushing  sea.    The  boat  fled  on 
With    unrelazing    speed.  —  '  Vision    and 

Level' 
The  Poet  cried  aloud, '  I  have  beheld 
The  path  of  thy  departure.    Sleep  and 

death 
Shall  not  divide  us  long.' 

The  boat  pursued 
The  windings  of  the  cavern.     Daylight 

shone  370 

At  length  upon  that  gloomy  river's  flow; 
Now,  where  the  fiercest  war  among  the 

waves 
Is  calm,  on  the  unfathomable  stream 
The  boat  moved  slowly.    Where  the  moniu 

tain,  riven, 
Exposed  those  black  depths  to  the  azure 

sky, 
Ere  yet  the  flood's  enormous  volume  fell 
Even  to  the  base  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  shook  the  everlasting  rocks,  the  mass 
Filled  with  one  whirlpool  all  that  ample 

chasm :  379 

Stair  above  stair  the  eddying  waters  rose, 
Circling  immeasurably  fast,  and  laved 
With  alternating  dash  the  gnarled  roots 
Of  mighty  trees,  that  stretched  their  giant 

arms 
In  darkness  over  it.    I'  the  midst  was  lefty 
Reflecting  yet  distorting  every  cloud, 
A  pool    of  treacherous  and   tremendous 

calm. 
Seized  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream, 
With  dizzy  swiftness,  round  and  round  and 

round, 
Ridge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose, 
Till  on  the  veree  of  the  eztremest  curve. 
Where  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky 

bank  391 

The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glassy  quiet  'mid  those  battling  tides 
Is  left,   the  boat  paused  shuddering.— 

Shall  it  sink 
Down    the   abyss?    Shall   the    reverting 

stress 
Of  that  resistless  gulf  embosom  it  ? 
Now  shall  it  fall  ?  —  A  wandering  stream 

of  wind 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the 

expanded  sail. 
And,  lo  I  with  gentle  motion  between  banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream,  400 
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Beneath  a  woTen  grove,  it  sails,  and,  hazk  I 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar 
With  the  l^eze  murmuring  in  the  musical 

woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and 

leave 
A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
Is  closed  by  meeting  banks,  whose  yellow 

flowers 
Forever  eaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes, 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.    The  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motion  marred  their  pensive 

task. 
Which  naught  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton 

wind,  410 

Or  falling  spear-grass,  or  their  own  decay 
Had    e'er    disturbed    before.     The    Poet 

loused 
To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  withered 

hair. 
But  on  his  heart  its  solitude  returned. 
And  he  forbore.    Not  the  strong  impulse 

hid 
In  those  flashed   cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and 

shadowy  frame. 
Had  yet  performed  its  ministry;  it  hung 
Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 
Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the 

floods  419 

Of  night  close  over  it. 

The  noonday  son 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnifi- 
cence 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms.    There,  huge 

caves. 
Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  their  a8ry 

rocks. 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  fo^ 

ever. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o^r  the  Poet's  path,  as,  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier 

Death, 
He  sought  in  Nature's  dearest  haunt  some 
bank,  439 

Her  cradle  and  his  sepulchre.    More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate.  The  oak, 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms, 
Embraces  the  light  beech.    The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below. 
Like  douds  suspended  in  an  emerald  skyi 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 


4¥> 


TremulouB   and  pale.    Like  TustleM 

nents,  clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow 

around 
The  gray  trunks,  and,  as  gamesome  i 

eyes, 
With  gentle  meanings,  and  most  innoeest 

wiles, 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those 

that  love. 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded 

boughs. 
Uniting  their  close  union;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clondB.    Soft  mossy 

lawns 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells, 
Fmgrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed 

with  blooms  45a 

Minute  yet  beautiful.     One  darkest  glea 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose  twined 

with  jasmine 
A  soul-dissolving  odor  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Throagh 

the  deli 
Silence  and  Twilight   here,    twiD-e]siei% 

keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the 

shades. 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half-eeen;  beyond,  a 

well. 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  mort  translaeent 

wave. 
Images  all  ibe  woven  bongha  above^       4S9 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky  darting  between  their  chasins; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  porteaiture,  but  some  inconstant  star, 
Between  one  f oliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair. 
Or  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  mooo. 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless, 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gate  of 

noon. 

Hither  the  Poet  came.    His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected 

lines  470 

Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain;  as  the  human  beiir^ 
Gaadng  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave, 
Seea  its  own  treacheroos  likeness  thm.  He 

beard 
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The  motion  of  the  leayes^the  grass  that 

sprung 
Startled  and  glanced  and  trembled  even  to 

feel 
An  unaccustomed  presence — and  the  sound 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret 

springs 
Of   that  dark    fountain    rose.      A  Spirit 

seemed 
To  stand  beside  him — dothed  in  no  bright 

robes  480 

Of  shadowy  silyer  or  enshrininj^  light. 
Borrowed  from  aught  the  visib^  world 

affords 
Of  grace,  or  majesty,  or  mystery; 
But  undulating  woods,  and  silent  well, 
And  leaping  nvulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  for  speech 

assuming. 
Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  and  it 
Were  all  that  was;  only  —  when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness  ^  two 

eyes. 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of 

thought,  490 

And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  azure 

smiles 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pur- 
suing 
The  windings  of  tbe  dell.     The  rivulet. 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green 

ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.    Sometimes  it 

fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profound.    Now  on  the  polished 

stones 
It  daneed,  like  childhood  laughing  as  it 

went; 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wan- 
derings crept,  500 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
Tliat  overhung  its  quietness.  ^ '  O  stream  I 
Whose  scmrce  is  inaccessibly  profound, 
Whither  do  tby  mysterious  waters  tend  ? 
Thou  imagest  my  life.  Thy  darksome  still- 


Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow 

gulfs. 
Thy  searehless  fountain  and  invisible  course. 
Have  each  their  type  in  me ;  and  the  wide 


And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What    oozy   cavern    or    what   wandering 

cloud  510 

Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside, 

when  stretched 
Upon  thy  flowers  my  bloodless  limbs  shall 

waste 
I'  the  passing  wind  I ' 

Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  im- 
press 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremnlons  step,  that 

caught 
Strong  shuddering  from  his  burning  limbs. 

As  one 
Roused  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the 

couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move  ;  yet  not  like  him 
Forgetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the 

flame  jao 

Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent. 
He  must  descend.    With  rapid  steps  he 

went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Gray  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss, 

and  stemmed 
The  struggling  brook  ;  tall  spires  of  win- 

dlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged 

slope. 
And  nought  but  gnarl^  roots  of  ancient 

Sines  530 

ess    and    blasted,    clenched    with 

grasping  roots 
The  nnwillmg  soil.    A  gradual  change  was 

here 
Yet  ghastly.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair 

grows  thin 
And  white,  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs  :^  so  from 

his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful 

shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous 

winds 
And  musical  motions.    Calm  he  still  pur- 
sued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume 

now  540 
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Rolled  thzoagh  the  labyrintfaiiie  dell ;  and 

there 
Fretted   a  path   through  its   deseending 

curves 
With  its  wintry  speed.    On  every  side  now 

rose 
Roeks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms, 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  preci- 
pice 
Obsoonng  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs  and  yawn- 

inff  caves. 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thoosand  various 

tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.    Lo  I  where  the  pass 

expands  550 

Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems  with  its  accumulated  crags 
To  overhang  the  world  ;  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded    seas,    blue    mountains,    mighty 

streams. 
Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous 

eloom 
Of  leaden-colored  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the 

verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene. 
In  naked  and  severe  simplicity,  560 

Made  contrast  with  the  universe.    A  pine, 
Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response  at  each  pause 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl. 
The  thunder  and  the   hiss   of  homeless 

streams 
Mingling  its  solemn  song,  whilst  the  broad 

nver 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  nigged  path, 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void, 
Scattering    its    waters    to    the    passing 

winds.  570 

Yet  the  gray  precipice  and  solemn  pine 
And  torrent  were  not  all; — one  silent  nook 
Was  there.    Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast 

mountain. 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks. 
It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 
The  dark  earth  and  the  bending  vault  of 

stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot  that  seemed  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.     Ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms. 


And  did  embower 


leaves   forever 


green  jso 

And  berries  dark  the  smooth  and  efeo 

space 
Of  its  inviolated  floor ;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whiriwinc 

bore 
In  wanton  sport  those  bright  leaves  wh» 

decay, 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rivals  the  pride  of  summer.   *T  is  the  hanat 
Of  every  eeutle  wind  whose  breath  esn 

tMum 
The  wilds  to  love  tranquillity.    One  step, 
One  human  step  alone,  has  ever  broken 
The  stillness  of  its  solitude  ;  one  voice  s<p 
Alone  inspired  its  echoes ;  —  even  that  toiod 
Which  hither  oame,  floating  among  the 

winds. 
And  led  the  loveliest  among  human  forms 
To  make  their  wild  haunts  the  depository 
Of  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  endued 
Its  motions,  render  up  its  majesty. 
Scatter  its  music  on  the  unfeeling  storm. 
And  to  the  damp  leaves  and  blue  caven 

mould, 
Nurses  of  rainbow  flowers  and  branehiog 

moss. 
Commit  the  colors  of  that  varying  cheek,  6aa 
That  snowy  breast,  those  dark  and  droop- 
ing eyes. 

The  dim  and  homM  moon  hang  low,  sod 

poured 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horison's  ▼ergs 
That   overflowed   its   mountains,     xellov 

mist 
Filled    the    unbounded   atmosphere,  sd^ 

drank 
Wan  moonlight  even  to  fulness ;  not  a  sts 
Shone,  not  a  sound  was  heard ;  the  ver^ 

winds. 
Danger's  grim  playmates,  on  that  preeipiee 
Slept,  clasped  m  his  embrace.  —  O  storm 

of  death, 
Whose  sightless  speed  divides  this  sullen 

nig^t  I  61s 

And  thou,  colossal  Skdeton,  that,  still 
Guiding  its  irresistible  career 
In  thy  devastating  omnipotence, 
Art  king  of  this  nail  world  I  from  the  red 

field 
Of  slaughter,  from  the  reeking  hospital, 
The  patriot's  sacred  conch,  the  snowj  bed 
Of  innocence,  the  scaffold  and  the  tinooe, 
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A  mighty  yoioe  iavokes  tlie«  1    Bain  calls 
Uifl  brother  Death  I  A  rare  and  regal  prey 
Ue  bath  prepared,  prowling  around  the 
^  world;  6ao 

Glntted  with  which  thou  mayst  repose,  and 

men 
Go  to  their  graves  like  flowers  or  creeping 


Nor  erer  more  offer  at  thy  dark  shrine 
The  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 

Wben  on  the  threshold  of  the  green 


The  wanderer's  footsteps  fell,  he  knew  that 

death 
Was  on  him.    Yet  a  little,  ere  it  fled. 
Did  he  resign  his  high  and  holy  soul 
To  inmges  of  the  majestio  past,  699 

That  paused  within  his  passive  being  now, 
Like  winds  that  bear  sweet  music,  when 

they  breathe 
nroagh  some  dim  latticed  chamber.    He 

did  place 
His  pale  lean  hand  upon  the  rugged  trunk 
Of  the  old  pine;  upon  an  ivied  stone 
Reclined  his  languid  head;  his  limbs  did 

rest, 
Diffused  and  motionless,  on  the  smooth 

brink 
Of  that  obscurest  chasm; — and  thus  he 

Uy, 
Snrrendering  to  their  final  impulses 
The  hoverinff  powers  of  life.    Hope  and 

Despair, 
The   torturers,  slept;  no  mortal  pain  or 

fear  640 

Marred  his  repose;  the  influxes  of  sense 
And  his  own  being,  unalloyed  by  pain, 
Tet  feebler  and  more  feeble,  csJmly  fed 
The  stream  of  thought,  till  he  lay  breath- 
ing there 
At  pewe,  •«!  faintly  smiUng.    Hi.  last 

Sight 
Was  the  great  moon,  which  o'er  the  western 

line 
Of  the  wide  world  her  mighty  horn  sus- 
pended. 
With  whoee  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness 

seemed 
To  mingle.     Now  npon  the  jagged  hills 
It  rests;  and  still  as  the  divid^  frame    650 
Of  the  vast  meteor  sunk,  the  Poet's  blood, 
That  ever  beat  in  mystic  sympathy 
With  Nature's  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler 

stiU; 


And  when  two  lessening  points  of  light 

alone 
Gleamed  through  the  darkness,  the  alter- 
nate gasp 
Of  his  faint  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
The  stagtmte  night :  —  till  the  minutest  ray 
Was  quenched,  the  pulse  yet  lingered  in 

his  heart. 
It  paused  —  it  fluttered.    But  when  hea^ 

veu  remained  659 

Utterly  black,  the  murky  shades  involved 
An  image  silent,  cold,  and  motionless. 
As  their  own  voiceless  earth  and  vacant 

air. 
Even  as  a  vapor  fed  with  golden  beams 
That  ministered  on  sunlight,  ere  the  west 
Eclipses  it,  was  now  that  wondrous  frame  — 
No  sense,  no  motion,  no  divinity  ^ 
A  fragile  lute,  on  whose  harmonious  strines 
The  breath  of  heaven  did  wander  —  a  bright 

stream 
Once    fed  with    many-voicM  waves  —  a 

dream 
Of   youth,  which    night   and   time  have 

quenched  forever —  670 

Still,  dark,  and  dry,  and  nnremembered 

now. 

Ob,  for  Medea's  wondrous  alchemy, 
Which  wheresoe'er  it  fell  made  the  earth 

gleam 
With  briHit  flowers,  and  the  wintry  boughs 

exhale 
From  vernal  blooms  fresh  fragrance  I    Oh^ 

that  God, 
Profuse    of   poisons,  would   concede  the 

chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drained,  wh' 

now. 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  a  slave  that  feel 
No  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting  ciira- 
He   bears,  over  the  world  wanders  for 

ever,  680 

Lone  as  incarnate  death !    Oh,  that  the 

dream 
Of  dark  magician  in  his  visioned  cave, 
Raking  the  cinders  of  a  crucible 
For  life  and  power,  even  when  his  feeble 

hand 
Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  this  Bo  lovely  world!   But  thou  art  fled, 
Like  some  frail  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its    golden  beams,  —  ah  I   thou 

hast  fled  I 
The  brave,  the  gentle  and  the  beautiful. 
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The  efaild  of  grace  and  geoios.  Heartless 

things  690 

Are  done  and  said  i'  the  world,  and  manj 

worms 
And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty 

Earth 
From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wilder- 
ness. 
In  vesper  low  or  joyoos  orison. 
Lifts  still  its  solenm  voice  :  —  but  then  art 

fled  — 
Thoa  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the 

shapes 
Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to 

thee 
Been  purest  ministers,  who  are,  alas  I 
Now  thou  art  not  I     Upon   those  pallid 

lips 
So  sweet  even  in  their  silence,  on  those 

eyes  700 

That  image   sleep    in  death,  upon    that 

form 
Yet  safe  from  the  worm's  outrage,  let  no 

tear 
Be  shed  —  not  even  in  thought.  Nor,  when 

those  hues 
Are  gone,  and  those  divinest  lineaments. 
Worn   by  the   senseless   wind,  shall  live 

alone 
In  the  frail  pauses  of  this  simple  strain. 
Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  mem- 
ory 
Of  thnt  which  is  no  more,  or  painting's 

woe 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  imagery 
Their   own   cold    powers.    Art    and    elo- 
quence, 7to 
And  all  the  shows  o'  the  world,  are  frail 

and  vain 
To  weep  a  loss  that  turns  their  lights  to 

shade. 
It  is  a  woe  *<too  deep  for  tears,"  when 

all 
Is  reft  at    once,   wheu  some  surpassing 

Spirit, 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it, 

leaves 
Those  who  renudn    behind,   not  sobs  or 

groans. 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  dining  hope; 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillitv. 
Nature's  vast   frame,  the  web  of  human 

things. 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they 
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FULTO. 

EXTRACT  FROM  SHELLEY'S  LETTER 
TO  SEVERN 

**  I  send  you  the  Klegy  on  poor  Keats — and  I 
wish  it  were  better  worth  voor  aooeptaiioe.  Yoa 
will  see,  by  the  preface,  that  it  was  written  be- 
fore I  could  obtain  any  partionlar  aoaooni  of  Lis 
last  moments.  .  .  • 

**  In  spite  of  his  tnnseendent  genius,  Keati 
never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  popular  poet;  aad 
the  total  negleot  and  obeeurity  in  which  the 
astonishing  remnants  of  his  mind  stall  lie,  was 
hardly  to  be  dissipated  bv  a  writer,  who,  how- 
ever he  may  differ  from  Keats  in  more  import- 
ant qualities,  at  least  resembles  him  in  that 
aooidental  one.  a  want  of  popularity. 

*'  I  have  little  hope,  thmfore,  thai  the  poen 
I  send  yon  will  excite  any  attention^  nor  do  I 
feel  assured  that  a  critical  notice  of  his  writings 
would  find  a  single  reader.  But  for  these  con- 
siderations, it  had  been  my  intention  to  have 
collected  the  remnants  of  his  oom^ositioiis,  and 
to  havepublished  them  with  a  Life  and  Crict- 
cism.  Haa  he  left  an^  poems  or  writings  €d 
whatsoever  kind,  and  m  whose  possession  a 
they?  Perhaps  you  would  oblige  me  1^  infc 
mation  on  this  point." 


PREFACE 

Totovroif  yciActfox  v»r«ipa|tc,  covac  tyXwrnM^; 


It  is  my  intention  to  subjoin  to  the  London 
edition  of  this  poem  a  criticism  upon  the  daima 
of  its  lamented  object  to  be  classed  among  tlw 
writers  of  the  highest  genius  who  have  adorned 
our  age.  My  known  repugnance  to  the  narmw 
principles  of  taste  on  which  aereral  of  his 
earlier  compositions  were  modelled  proTe,  at 
least,  that  1  am  an  impartial  judge.  I  etumdtt 
the  fragment  of  Hyporion  as  seoond  to  nothinr 
that  was  ever  produced  by  a  writer  of  the  8sm« 
yearn. 

John  Keats  died  at  Rome  of  a  oonsnmptioB, 

in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  on  the of  — 

1821;  and  was  buried  in  the  romantic  aad 
lonely  cemetery  of  the  Protestants  in  that  ritr. 
under  the  mrramid  which  is  the  tomb  of  Get- 
tins  and  the  massy  walls  and  towers,  nov 
mouldering  and  desolate,  which  formed  the 
eirenit  of  andent  Rome.    The  oemeteiy  is  sa 
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open  space  amoi^  the  ndin,  covered  in  vinter 
-with  Twlete  and  daieiee.  It  might  make  one 
in  lore  with  death  to  think  that  one  should  he 
huried  hi  ao  sweet  a  nlaoe. 

The  genios  of  the  lamented  peiaon  to  whose 
memory  I  have  dedicated  these  unworthy 
Teieeo  was  not  less  delicate  and  iragile  than  it 
was  heantifnl ;  and  where  oankerworms  ahonnd 
what  wonder  if  its  yonng  flower  was  hlighted 
in  the  hod  f  The  savage  criticiam  on  his  En- 
dftHWHy  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  £e- 
«M»,  produced  the  most  violent  effect  on  his 
susceptible  mind ;  the  agitatioa  thus  originated 
ended  in  the  mptue  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
Ivags;  a  rapid  oonsnmptaon  ensoed,  and  the 
succeeding  acknowledgments  from  more  canr 
did  erities  of  the  true  greatness  of  his  powers 
were  ineffectnal  to  heu  the  woond  thus  wan- 
'xmly  inflicted. 

It  may  be  well  said  that  these  wretched  men 
know  not  what  they  do.  They  scatter  their 
inaalts  and  their  sJandefs  without  heed  as  to 
whether  the  poisoned  shaft  lights  on  a  heart 
mads  callous  by  many  blows,  or  one  like 
Keats's  composed  of  more  penetrable  stuff. 
One  of  their  associates  is,  to  my  knowledge,  a 
most  base  and  unprincipled  calumniator.  As 
to  Endjfwutmf  was  it  a  poem,  whatever  might 
be  its  defects,  to  be  treated  oontemptnously  by 
those  who  had  celebrated  with  various  degrees 
of  eomplacency  and jpanegyric  Part's  and  TTo- 
siaa  and  a  Syrian  Tale,  and  BIrs.  Lefanu  and 
Mr.  Barrett  aind  Mr.  Howard  Payne  and  a  long 
list  of  the  illustrious  obscure  f  Are  these  the 
men  who  in  theb  venal  good  nature  presumed 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mil- 
man  and  liord  Byron  ?    Y^fhai  gnat  did  they 


strain  at  here  after  having  swallowed  all  those 
camels  ?  Against  what  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery dares  the  foremost  of  these  literary  pros- 
titates  to  cast  his  opprobrious  stone  ?  Mis- 
erable man  I  you,  one  of  the  meanest,  have 
wantonly  defaced  one  of  the  noblest  specimens 
of  the  workmanship  of  God.  Nor  sludl  it  be 
TOUT  excuse  that,  murderer  as  yon  are,  yoa 
have  spoken  daggers  but  used  none. 

The  circumstances  of  the  dosing  soene  of 
poor  Keats's  life  were  not  made  known  to  me 
until  the  Elegy  was  ready  for  the  press.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  the  wound  which  his 
sensitive  spirit  had  received  from  the  criticism 
of  Endymion  was  exasperated  by  the  bitter 
sense  of  unrequited  benefits ;  the  poor  fellow 
seems  to  have  been  hooted  from  tne  stage  of 
life  no  leas  by  those  on  whom  he  had  wasted 
the  prondse  o/t  his  genius  than  those  on  whom 
he  had  larished  his  fortune  and  his  care.  He 
was  accompanied  to  Rome  and  attended  in  hb 
last  illness  by  Mr.  Severn,  a  yonng  artist  of  the 
hiffhest  promise,  who,  I  have  bean  informed, 
'  almost  risked  his  own  life,  and  saoifioed 
eveiy  prospect  to  unwearied  attendance  upon 
his  dymg  hiend.'  Had  I  known  these  circum- 
stances before  the  completion  of  my  poem,  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  add  my  feeble  trib- 
nte  of  applause  to  the  more  solid  recompense 
which  the  virtuous  man  finds  m  the  recollectioQ 
of  his  own  motives.  Mr.  Severn  can  dispense 
with  a  reward  from  '  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of.'  His  conduct  is  a  golden  aug^ury  of 
the  success  of  his  future  career  —  mav  the 
unextinguished  Spirit  of  his  illustrious  niend 
animate  the  creations  of  his  peneU,  and  plead 
fgainst  Oblivion  for  his  name  1 


I WKEP  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead  I 
Ohy  weep  for  Adoiuus  I  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  bindi  so  dear  a 

bead  I 
And  thou,  sttd  Hour,  selected  from  all 


To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obsoure 

compeers, 
And  teacn  them  thine  own  sorrow  I  Say: 

« With  me 
Died  Adonais;  till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  late  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity  I ' 

II 

Whore  wert  thon,  mighty  Mother,  when 

he  lay, 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft 
fliee 


In  darkness  ?  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died  ?    With  veilkl  eyes, 
^id  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  whue  one,  with  soft  enamoured 

breath, 
Rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies. 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the 

corse  beneath. 
He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk 

of  death. 

m 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead  t 
Wake,  melancholy   Mother,  wake  and 

weep  I 
Yet  wherefore  ?    Quench  within   their 

burning  bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart 

keep 
Like  his    a   mnte   and  nneomplaiiiu 

sleep; 
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For  be  is  gone  where  all  things  wise  and 


Descend.    Oh,  dream  not  that  the  amor- 

oos  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air; 
Death  feeds  on  his  mnte  voice,  and  laughs 

at  our  despair. 

IV 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again  I 
Lament  anew,  Urania  I  —  He  died, 
Who  was  the  sire  of  an  immortal  strain. 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's 

pride 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide 
Trampled    and    mocked    with  many  a 

loathM  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood;  be  went,  nnterrifled, 
Lito    the  gulf  of  death;  but  his  clear 

Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth,  the  third  among  the 

sons  of  light. 


Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  I 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to 

climb; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who 

knew. 
Whose  tapers  yet    bum  through   that 

niffht  of  time 
In  which  suns  perished;    others  mope 

sublime. 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or 

God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent 

prime; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny 

road, 
Which  leads,  through  tofl  and    hate,  to 

Fame's  serene  abode. 

VI 

But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one  has 

perisheo, 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,   who 

grew. 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden 

cherished 
And  fed  with  true>love  tears  instead  of 

dew; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  I 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the 

last^ 


The  bloom,  whose  petals,  nipped  belon 

they  blew, 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fndt,  is  waste; 
The  broken  lily  lies  —  the  storm  is  over> 
past. 

vn 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay. 
He  came;  and  bought,  with  price  of  pur- 
est breath, 
A    grave    among  the    etemaL  —  Come 

away! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  chamel-roofl    wfaila 

stiU 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay; 
Awake  him  not  I  surely  he  takes  hia  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  iU. 

VIII 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  mote  I 
Within  the  twilight  chamber   spreads 

apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  «t  the 

door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling 

place; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pitj  and 

awe 
Soothe  her  i«I«  rage,  nor  dare,  aba  to 

deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness  and  the  law 
Of  change  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal 

curtain  draw. 

IX 

Oh,    weep   for  Adonais!  —  The    qnidc 

Dreams, 
The  passion-wingM  ministers  of  thought. 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  liv- 
ing streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he 

taught 
The  love  which  was  its  nmsie,  wander 

not,— 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to 

brain. 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung; 

and  monm  their  lot 
Bound  the  cold  heart,  where^  after  thsir 

sweet  pain, 
Tliey  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or 

home  again. 
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And  one  with  trembling  hand  olaspe-his 

eold  bead, 
And  fans  bim  witb  ber  moonlight  wings, 

and  cries, 
*Oar  love,  oar  bope,  our  sorrow,  is  not 

dead; 
See,  on  tbe  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 
like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there 

lies 
A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from 

bis  brain.' 
Lost  Angel  of  a  mined  Paradise  ! 
She  knew  not 't  was  ber  own;  as  wibh  no 

stain 
She  faded,  like  a  cload  which  had  oatwept 

its  rain. 

xi 

One  from  a  locid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Washed  his  light  limbs,  as  if  embalming 

them; 
Another  clipped  her  profuse  locks,  and 

threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem. 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  be- 
gem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  wiug^d  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more 
weak; 
And  dull  the  barbkl  fire  against  hb  frozen 
oheek. 

XII 

Another  Splendor  on  bis  month  alit, 
That  mouth  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw 

the  breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the 

guarded  wit, 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With    lightning    and   with  music;    the 

damp  death 
Qaenched  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips; 
And,  as  a  dying  m'eteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapor,  which  the  cold  night 

cUds, 
It  floshea    through  his    pale  limbs,  and 

passed  to  its  eclipse. 

XIII 

And  others  came  —  Desires  and  Adora- 
tions, 
WingM  Persuasions  and  veiled  Desti- 


Splendors,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering 

Incarnations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Fantap* 

sies; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by 

tbe  gleam 
Of  ber  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 
Came  in  slow  pomp;  —  the  moving  pomp 

might  seem 
Lake  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autunmal 

stream. 

XIV 

All  be  had  loved,  and   moulded   into 

thought 
From  shane,  and  hne,  and  odor,  and  sweet 

sound, 
Lamented  Adonais.    Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch  tower,  and  her  hair 

unbound. 
Wet  with  tbe  tears  which  should  adorn 

the  ground. 
Dimmed  the  atrial  eyes  that  kindle  day; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay. 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in 

their  dismay. 

XV 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  monn- 

tains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remem- 
bered lay, 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or 

fountains. 
Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  yonng 

g^reen  spray, 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing 

day; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more 

dear 
Thau  those  for  whose  disdain  she  piued 

away 
Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds:  —  a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the 

woodmen  bear. 

XVI 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and 

she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn 

were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves;  dnoe  her  delight  if 

flowni 
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For  whom  ihould  she  have  waked  the 

■alien  year  ? 
To  PhcDbus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear. 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissos,  as  to  both 
Thoiiy  Adonais;  wan  they  stand  and  sere 
Amid  the  faint  companions  of  their  youth, 
With  dew  all  turned  to  tears;  odor,  to 

sighing  ruth. 

xvir 

Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale, 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melo- 
dious pain; 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's 

domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth 

complain. 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty 

nest, 
As  Albion  wails  for  thee:  the  onrse  of 

Cain 
Light  on  his  bead  who  pierced  thy  inno* 

cent  breast, 
And  scared  the  angel  sonl  that  was  its 

earthly  guest  I 

XVIII 

Ah  woe  is  me  I  Winter  is  come  and  ffone, 
But  grief    returns  with  the  revoTving 

year; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous 

tone; 
Hie  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows,  reap- 
pear; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead 

Seasons'  bier; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every 

brake. 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and 

brere; 
And  the  green  lizard  and  the  golden 

snake. 
Like  unimprisoned  flames,  out  of    their 

trance  awake. 

XIX 

Throuffh  wood  and  stream  and  field  and 

hill  and  Ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart 

has  burst. 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and 

motion, 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world 

when  £st 


God  dawned  on  Chaos;  in  its  stream 

meraed, 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  aoller 

light; 
All  bMer  things  pant  with  life's  saezed 

thirst. 
Diffuse  themselves,  and  spend  in  love's 

delight 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  rmaawM 

might. 

XX 

Hie  leprons.oorpee,  touched  by  this  ^trit 

tender. 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath; 
Like    incarnations  of    the  stars,  wbea 

splendor 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  iUmnine 

death 
And  mock  the  meny  worm  that  wakes 

beneath. 
Nought  we  know  dies.    Shall  that  alone 

which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed   before    the 

sheath 
By  sightless  lightning  ?  the  intenae  atom 

glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quenched  in  a  most  eold 

repose. 

XXI 

Alas  f  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be. 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal !   Woe  is  me  I 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we?  of 

what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators?    Great  and 

mean 
Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  vliat 

life  must  borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue  and  fielda  are 

green. 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge 

the  morrow, 
Month  follow  month*  with  woe,  and  year 

wake  year  to  sorrow. 

XXII 

Ht  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  mote  I 
*Wake  thou,'  cried  Misery,  'chikUces 

Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heaii's 

core, 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tenia 

and  sighs.' 
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And  all  the  Dveanu  that  watched  Unir 
Ilia's  eyes, 

And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's 
soug 

Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried, '  Arise  I ' 

Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Mem- 
ory stung, 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splen- 
dor sprang. 

XXUI 

She  rose  like  an  autamnal  Night,  that 
springs 

Oot  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and 
drear 

The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings. 

Even  as  a  ghoet  abandoning  a  bier, 

Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse;  —  sorrow 
and  fear 

80  stnick,  so  roosed,  so  rapt  Urania; 

So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmo- 
sphere 

Of  stormy  mist;  so  swept  her  on  her  way 
Even  to  the  mounif ul  place  where  Adonais 
lay. 

XXIV 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 
Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with 

stone.  And  steel, 
And   human  hearts  which,  to  her  airy 

tread 
Yielding  not,  woanded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they 

fell; 
And  barlM  tongnes,  and  thoughts  more 

sharp  than  they, 
Rent  the  soft  Form  they  nerer  ooold 

repel, 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears 

of  May, 
Ftevad  with  eternal  flowen  that  nndeserring 

way. 

XXV 

In   the  death-chamber   for  a  moment 

Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living 

Might, 
Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flashed  throuffh  those  limbs,  so  late  her 

dear  delight. 
*  Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  eoai' 

fortlessy 


As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless 
night ! 

Leave  me  not  I '  cried  Urania;  her  dis- 
tress 
Boused  Death;  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and 
met  her  vain  caress. 

XXVI 

*  Stay  yet  awhile  !  speak  to  me  once  a^n ; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  kve; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning 

brain 
That  word,  that  kiss,  shall  all  thoughts 

else  survive, 
With    food   of    saddest   memory  kept 

alive, 
Now  thou  art -dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais  t  I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art  I 
But  I  am  chained  to  Time,  and  cannot 

thence  depart ! 

XXVII 

*  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths 

of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though 

mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den  9 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh,  where  was 

then 
Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn 

the  spear  ? 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  cresceut 

sphere, 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from 

thee  like  deer. 

xxvm 

*  The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue^ 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the 

dead; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner 

true. 
Who  feed  where  Desolation   first  has 

fed. 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion;  ^  how 

they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled  I  —  The  spoilers  tempt  no 

second  blow, 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn 

them  lying  low* 
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XXIX 

tf  The  sun  cornea  forth,  and  many  reptiles 

spawn; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn. 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again; 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men: 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  de- 
light 
Making  earth  hare  and  Telling  heaven, 

and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimmed  or 
shared  its  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  aw- 
ful night' 

XXX 

Thus   ceased   she;    and  the    mountain 

shepheids  came. 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles 

rent; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument, 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his 

song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wilds  leme  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wronff, 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music 

from  his  tongue. 

XXXI 

"Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail 

Form, 
A  phantom  among  men;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
ActiBon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wil- 
derness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged 
way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father 
and  their  prey. 

xxxn 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  love  in  desolation  masked;  —  a  Power 
Girt    round    with    weakness;  —  it   can 

scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour; 
it  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking    billow;  —  even  whilst  we 

speak 


Is  it  not  broken?    On  the  withering 

flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly;  cat  a 

cheek 
The  life  can  bum  in  blood,  even  whila  tibs 

heart  may  break. 

xxxm 

His  head  was  bound  with 

blown. 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and 

blue; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cjpjiiM 

cone, 
Roond  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-teesaea 

grew 
Tet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noondaj 

dew. 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it; 

of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 
A    herd-abandoned   deer   stmek   by   tlie 

hunter's  dart 

XXXIV 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  m< 
Smiled  through  their  tears;  well 

that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sung  new  sorrow;  sad  Urania  scanned 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmured: 

*  Who  art  thou?' 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sndden  hsmd 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined 

brow. 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's^ ch I 

that  it  should  be  so  I 


XXXV 


over  tiie 


What  softer  voice  is  hushed 

dead? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  wtyi^tlir 

thrown  ? 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white 

death-bed, 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone. 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moaa? 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise. 
Taught,  soothed,  kved,  honored  the  d^ 

parted  one, 
Let  me  not  vex  with  inharmooioos  siglia 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  aeoepted 

fice. 
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Peace,  peeoel  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth 

not  sleep  ^ 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dxeam  of 

life  — 
'T  is  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  viuons,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife. 
And  in  mad  trance  strike  with  onr  spir- 
it's kmfe 
Inyulnerable  nothings.     We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  chamel;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  as  and  consnme  as  day  by 

And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within 
our  living  clay. 

XL 

He  has  ontsoaied  the  shadow  of  onr 
night; 

Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain. 

And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  de- 
light, 

Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again; 

Fh>m  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow 
stain 

He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 

A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray 
in  vain; 

Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to 
bum. 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented 
um« 

XLI 

He  lives,  he  wakes — tis  Death  is  dead, 

not  he; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais.  —  Thou  young 

Dawn, 
Turn  all  tiiy  dew  to  splendor,  for  from 

thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan  I 
Cease,  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and 

thou  Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf 

hadst  thrown 
O'er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it 

bare 
Even  to  the  joyoos  stars  which  smile  on  its 

despair  I 

XUX 

He  is  made  one  with  Katoze;  fiiere  is 
heard 
voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moao 


XXXVI 

Oor  Adonais  has  drunk  poison — ol^ 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could 

crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of 

woe? 
mie  nameless  worm  would  now  itself 

disown; 
It  felt,  yet  could  eacxpe  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate  and 

wrong. 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast 

alone, 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song. 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver 

lyre  unstrung. 

XXXVII 

Live  thon,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy 

fame  I 
Live  I  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from 

me, 
Thou  noteless  Uot  on  a  remembered 


I 
Bat   be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to 

bel 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  o'er- 

flow; 
Bemorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  ding 

to  thee; 
Hot  Shame  shall  bum  upon  thy  secret 

brow, 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thoa  shalt 

-i-as  now. 

XXXVIII 

Kor  let  OS  weep  that  our  delight   is 

Far  from  these  carrion  kites  that  scream 

below; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring 

dead; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting 

now. 
Dust  to  the  dust  I  but  the  pure  spirit 

shall  flow 
Boek  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it 


A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must 

glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenohably 

t&same, 
WMbt  thy  oold  embers  choke  the  sordid 

hefljrth  of  shame. 
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Of  thnnder  to  the  loog  of  niglit's  svoet 

bird; 
He  is  »  preeenoe  to  be  felt  and  koown 
In  darknefls  aod  in  light,  from  herb  and 

stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that   Power 

may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  hisbeingto  its  own; 
Whieh  wields  the  worid  with  nevei^wea- 

ried  love, 
Sostains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindlea  it 

aboTe. 

XLUl 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  onoe  he  made  more  lovely;  he 

doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic 

stress 
Sweeps  throogh  the  dull  dense  world, 

oompelling  there 
All  new  soeeessions  to  the  forms  they 


Torturing  the  nnwiUing  dross  that  eheeks 

its  %ht 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may 

bear. 
And  barstang  in  its  beantr  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the 

Heaven's  light. 

XLIV 

The  splendors  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extingoished 

not; 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they 

olimb^ 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  camioi 

blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veiL    When  lofty 

thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal 

lair. 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live 

there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and 

stormy  air. 

XLV 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Bose  from  their  thrones,  boilt  beyond 

mortal  thought. 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.    Chatterton 
Bose  pale,  —  his  solemn  agony  had  not 


Yet  Aided  from  him;  Kdne^,  aa  he  foogfal 
And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  hved  and  lorn 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot, 
Arose;  and  Lucan,  by    his   death  sp- 

proved; 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  tUs^ 

reproved. 

XLVI 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  esitk 

are  dark' 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  eaanot 

die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  sftAt 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortalitr. 
*  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,   tfaej 

cry; 
'It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  ka 

long 
Swung  blind  in  nnascended  majesty. 
Silent  alone  amid  an  Heaven  of  song. 
AsBune  thy  wingM  throne,  thoQ  Ve^er  d 

onr  throng  1 ' 

XLvn 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais?    Oh,  eons 

forth. 
Fond  wretch  I  and  know  thyself  and  him 

aright. 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  penda- 

lons  Earth; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  liglit 
Beyond  all  worlds,  nntu  its   spaoooi 

might 
Satiate   the  void    drenmferenee;  then 

shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  onr  day  and  niglit; 
And  keep  thy  heart  li^^t  leat  it  mske 

thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  hmd 

thee  to  the  brink. 

XLvm 

Or  go  to  Bome,  whieh  is  the  sepnlelirB^^ 
Oh,  not  of  him,  but  of  onr  joy;  H  ii 

nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions,  there 
lie    buried  in   the  ravage  they   hsw 

wrought; 
For  suoh  as  he  can  lend, — they  boRov 

not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  woiU 

their  prey; 
And   he   is  gathered   to  the  kings  of 

thought 
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Who  waged  eoQiention  with  their  time's 
decay. 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass 
awaj. 

XLIX 

Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Para- 
dise, 

The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness; 

And    where  its   wrecks   like  shattered 
monntains  rise. 

And  flowering  weeds  and  fragrant  copses 
dress 

The  hones  of  Desolation's  nakedness. 

Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall 
lead 

Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  ^[reen  aoeees, 

Where,  like  an  infantas  smile,  over  the 
dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass 
issproMl; 


And  gray  walls  moulder  ronnd,  on  which 

dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  hrand; 
And  one  fcsen  pyramid  with  weage  sub- 
lime, 
PaTilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble;  and 

beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
HaTe  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their 
eamp  of  death, 
Weleoming  him  we  lose  with  soaroe  extin- 
guished breath. 

U 

Here  pause:  these   graves  are  all  too 

young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  con- 
signed 
Its  cmirge  to  each;  and  if  the  seal  is 

•et. 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning 

mind. 
Break  it  not  thou  !  too  surely  shalt  thou 

find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  retumest 

home, 
Of  tears  and  gall.    From  the  world's 

bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  In  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  AdoDais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  ? 


Ln 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and 

pass; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  Earth's 

shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments.  — 

Die, 
If  thou  wonldst  be  with  that  which  thou 

dost  seek  1 
Follow    where    all   is   fled  1  —  Bome's 

azure  sky, 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are 

weak 
The  glory  thev  transfuse  with  fitting  truth 

to  speak. 

LHI 

Why  linffer,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink, 

my  Heart  ? 
Thy   hopes  are  gone  before;  from  all 

things  here 
They  have  departed;  thou  shouldst  now 

depart ! 
A  light  is   passed   from  the  revolving 

And  man,  and  woman;  and  what  still  is 

dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee 

wither. 
The  soft   sky    smiles,  —  the  low  wind 

whispers  near; 
'T  is  Adonais  calls !  oh,  hasten  thither. 
No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can 

join  together. 

LIV 


That  Lig^t  whose  smile  kindles  the  Uni- 
verse, 
That  Beauty  in  which  aU  things  work 

and  move, 
That    Benediction  which    the  eclipsing 

Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining 

Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly 

wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and 

sea. 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirron 

of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst,  now  beams, 

on  me. 
Consuming  the  last  donds  of  cold  mortality. 
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LV 

The  breath  whose  might  I  hare  ioToked  in 

song 
Descends  on  me;  mj  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling 

throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest 
given; 
The  massy  earth  and  spherM  skies  are 

riven  1 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 
Whilst,  bnming  through  the  inmost  veil 

of  Heaven, 
Hie  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beaoons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal 
are. 


SONNET.  —  OZYMANDI  AS 

[Pnbl.  1818] 

I  mcT  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said:  '  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of 

stone 
Stand  in  the  desert     Near  them,  on  the 

sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose 

frown. 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  oold  com- 
mand. 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions 

read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  life- 
less things. 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart 

that  fed. 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear  — 
*^  My  name  is  Ozyroandias,  king  of  king^: 
Look  on   my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  de- 
spair!'* 
Nothing  beside  remains.     Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  ivreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.' 


LINES  WRITTEN  AMONG  THE 
EUGANEAN  HILLS 

[PnU.  1819] 

Makt  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep,  wide  sea  of  misery. 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan» 
Never  thus  could  voyage  oo 


Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day. 
Drifting  on  his  dreary  way, 
With  the  solid  darkness  black 
Closing  round  his  vessel's  track; 
Whilst  above,  the  sunless  sky. 
Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavily,  ■ 

And  behind,  the  tempest  fleet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet, 
Riving  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank. 
Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 
Death  from  the  o'er-brimming  deep. 
And  sinks  down,  down  —  like  that  sleep 
When  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 
Weltering  through  eternity; 
And  the  dim  low  line  before 
Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore  « 

Still  recedes,  as  ever  still. 
Longing  with  divided  will 
But  no  power  to  seek  or  shun. 
He  is  ever  drifted  on 
O'er  the  unreposing  wave 
To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 
What,  if  there  no  friends  will  greet  ? 
What,  if  there  no  heart  will  meet 
His  with  love's  impatient  beat  ? 
Wander  wheresoe'er  he  may,  ^ 

Can  he  dream  before  that  day 
To  find  refuge  from  distress 
In  friendship's  smile,  in  love's  earea  ? 
Then  't  will  wreak  him  little  woe 
Whether  such  there  be  or  no. 
Senseless  is  the  breast,  and  cold. 
Which  relenting  love  would  fold; 
Bloodless  are  the  veins,  and  chillt 
Which  the  pulse  of  pain  did  fill; 
Every  little  living  nerve  ^ 

That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 
Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow, 
Are  like  sapless  leaflets  now 
Frozen  upon  December's  bough. 

On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 

Which  tempests  shake  eternally. 

As  once  the  wretch  there  lay  to  sleep. 

Lies  a  solitary  heap, 

One  white  skull  and  seven  dxy  bones. 

On  the  margin  of  the  stones,  jb 

Where  a  few  gray  rashes  stand, 

Boundaries  of  the  sea  and  land: 

Kor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 

But  the  sea-mews,  as  they  safl 

O'er  the  billows  of  the  gale; 

Or  the  whirlwind  np  and  down 

Howling,  like  a  slaughtered  town 

When  a  king  in  glory  rides 
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Throngh  the  pomp  of  fratricides. 

Those  unbutied  bones  around  60 

There  is  many  a  mournful  somid; 

There  is  no  lament  for  him, 

Like  a  smiless  vapor,  dim, 

Who  once  clotbea  with  life  and  thought 

What  now  moves  nor  murmurs  not. 

Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 

In  the  waters  of  wide  Agony. 

To  such  a  one  this  mom  was  led 

My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 

Mid  the  mountains  Euganean  70 

I  stood  listening  to  the  pnan 

With  which  the  legioned  rooks  did  hail 

The  sun's  uprise  majestical; 

Gathering  round  with  wings  aU  hoar, 

Through  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 

Like  gray  shades,  till  the  eastern  heaven 

Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even. 

Flecked  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 

In  the  unfathomable  sky. 

So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain,  80 

Starred  with  drops  of  golden  rain, 

Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods, 

As  in  silent  multitudes 

On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 

Through  the  broken  mist  they  sail, 

And  the  vapors  cloven  and  gleaming 

Follow  down  the  dark  steep  streaming. 

Till  all  is  bright,  and  dear,  and  still, 

Bound  the  soUtary  hill. 


Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveleas  plain  of  Lombardy^ 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islauded  by  cities  fair. 
Underneath  day's  azure  eyes, 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies, 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Aniphitrite's  destined  halls. 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  bine  and  beaming  waves. 
Lo  1  the  sun  upsprines  behind. 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light. 
As  within  a  furnace  bright. 
Column,  tower,  and  dome  and  spire. 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire. 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies; 
As  the  flames  of  saerifioe 


90 
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From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  City  I  thou  hast  been 

Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen; 

Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 

And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey. 

If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 

Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier. 

A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now. 

With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 

Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 

From  thy  throne  among  the  waves. 

Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 

Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew. 

O'er  thine  isles  depopulate. 

And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state. 

Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 

With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown       130 

Like  a  rock  of  ocean's  own. 

Topples  o'er  the  abandoned  sea 

As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 

The  fisher  on  his  watery  way. 

Wandering  at  the  close  of  day. 

Will  spread  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 

Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore. 

Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 

Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  deep. 

Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 

O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 


MO 


Those  who  alone  thy  towers  behold 

Quivering  through  atrial  gold. 

As  I  now  behold  them  here, 

Would  imagine  not  they  were 

Sepulchres,  where  human  forms, 

Like  pollution-nourished  worms, 

To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling. 

Murdered,  and  now  mouldering. 

But  if  Freedom  should  awake  150 

In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 

From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hold 

All  the  keys  of  dungeons  cold. 

Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 

Chained  like  thee,  ingloriously. 

Thou  and  all  thy  sister  band 

Might  adorn  this  sunny  land, 

Twining  memories  of  old  time 

With  new  virtues  more  sublime. 

If  not,  perish  thou  and  they  I  —  i6i 

Clouds  which  stain  truth's  rising  day 

By  her  sun  consumed  away  — 

Earth  can  spare  ye;  while  like  flowers, 

In  the  waste  of  yean  and  hours. 
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From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 
With  more  kindly  blossoming. 

Perish  !  let  there  only  be 

Floating  o'er  thy  hearthless  sea, 

As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 

Clothes  the  world  immortally,  170 

One  remembranoe,  more  sublime 

Tlian  the  tattered  pall  of  time, 

Which  scarce  hides  thy  visage  wan;— - 

That  a  tempest^Ieaving  Swan 

Of  the  songs  of  Albion, 

Driven  from  his  ancestxal  streams 

By  Uie  might  of  evil  dreams. 

Found  a  nest  in  thee;  and  Ocean 

Welcomed  him  with  such  emotion 

That  its  jo^  grew  his,  and  sprung        i8e 

From  his  lips  like  music  flung 

O'er  a  mighty  thunder-fit, 

Chastening  terror.     What  though  yet 

Poesy's  unfailing  River, 

Which  through  Albion  winds  forever 

Lashing  with  melodious  wave 

Many  a  sacred  poet*s  grave. 

Mourn  its  latest  nursling  fled  ? 

What  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 

Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay  190 

Aught  thine  own  ?  oh,  rather  say 

Tliough  thy  sins  and  slaveries  foul 

Overcloud  a  sun-like  soul  ? 

As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 

Round  Scamander's  wasting  springs; 

As  divinest  Shakespeare's  might 

Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light 

Like  omniscient  power  which  he 

Imaged  'mid  mortality; 

As  the  love  from  Petrarch's  um  mo 

Yet  amid  yon  hiUs  doth  bnni, 

A  quenchless  lamp,  by  which  the  heart, 

Sees  things  unearthly;  —  so  thou  art. 

Mighty  spirit  I  so  sluill  be 

The  City  that  did  refuge  thee  I 

Lo,  the  sun  floats  up  the  sky. 

Like  thought-winged  Liberty, 

Till  the  universal  light 

Seems  to  level  plain  and  height. 

From  the  sea  a  mist  has  spread,  axo 

And  the  beams  of  mom  lie  dead 

On  the  towers  of  Venice  now, 

Like  its  glory  long  ago. 

By  the  skirts  of  that  gray  cloud 

Many-dom^d  Padua  proud 

Stands,  a  peopled  solitude. 

Mid  the  harvest-shining  plaiut 


Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  gamer  of  his  foe. 
And  the  milk-white  oxen  slow  m 

With  the  purple  vintage  strain. 
Heaped  upon  the  creaking  wain. 
That  the  brutal  Celt  may  swill 
Drunken  sleep  with  savage  will; 
And  the  sickle  to  the  sword 
Lies  unchanged,  though  many  a  lord, 
Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poison. 
Overgrows  this  region's  f oison. 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  eome 
To  destruction's  harvest-home.  hi 

Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow, 
Force  from  force  mnst  ever  flow. 
Or  worse;  bat 't  is  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 
The  despot's  nge*  the  slave's  reveogs. 
Padua,  thou  within  whose  walls 
Those  mute  guests  at  festivals^ 
Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 
Played  at  dice  for  ^^-«««'»"t 
Till  Death  cried,  <I  win,  I  vrin  I'        ^ 
And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wager, 
But  Death  promised,  to  assuage  her. 
That  he  would  petiticm  for 
Her  to  be  made  Vice-Emperor, 
When  the  destined  years  were  o'er. 
Over  all  between  the  Po 
And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow. 
Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 
Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can, 
And  since  that  time,  ay,  long  before,  is> 
Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  shots— 
That  inoestuous  pair,  who  foUow 
Tyrants  as  the  smi  the  swallow, 
As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 
And  as  changes  foUow  Time. 

In  thine  halb  the  lamp  of  leamingi 

Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning; 

Like  a  meteor  whose  wild  way 

Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day. 

It  gleams  betrayed  and  to  betray.      ab 

Once  remotest  nations  came 

To  adore  that  sacred  flame. 

When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 

On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth; 

Now  new  fires  from  antique  light 

Spring  beneath  the  wide  world's  migbt; 

But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee. 

Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 

As  the  Norway  wcKidman  qvdls, 

In  the  depth  of  piny  dells,  m 

One  light  flaoae  among  the  brakes, 
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While  the  boandleM  forest  shakes, 
And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn 
By  the  fire  thus  lowly  bom;  — 
The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead, 
He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 
Howling  through  the  dai-kened  sky 
With  myriad  tongues  victoriously, 
And  sinks  down  in  fear;  —  so  thou, 
0  Tyranny  1  beholdest  now  aSo 

light  aroimd  thee,  and  thou  hearest 
TSb  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest. 
Groyel  on  the  earth  !  ay,  hide 
In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride  1 

Noon  descends  aronnd  me  bow. 

Tis  the  noon  of  autumn's  ^low, 

When  a  soft  and  purple  mist, 

Like  a  raporous  amethyst, 

Or  an  air-dissolyM  star 

Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  far        990 

F*^m  the  curved  horizon's  bound 

To  the  point  of  heaven's  profound 

Fills  the  overflowing  sky. 

And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 

Underneath;  the  leaves  unsodden 

Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden 

With  his  morning-wing^  feet, 

Whose  bright  pnnt  is  gleaming  yet; 

And  the  red  and  |^1deu  vines, 

Pierdng  with  their  trellised  lines         |oo 

The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness; 

The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less, 

Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 

In  the  windless  air;  the  flower 

Glimmering  at  my  feet;  the  line 

Of  the  olive-sandalled  Apennine 

In  the  south  dimly  isbuided ; 

And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 

High  between  the  clouds  and  sun; 

Aiid  of  living  things  each  one;  310 

And  my  spirit,  which  so  long 

Dsrkened  this  swift  stream  of  song, » 

Interpenetrated  lie 

By  toe  glory  of  the  sky: 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony, 

Odor,  or  the  soul  of  all 

Which  from  heaven  like  dew  doth 

fall. 
Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 
Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon  390 

Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon. 


Leading  the  infantine  moon 
And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 
Almost  seems  to  minister 
Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs; 
And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  morn 

i Which  like  wingkl  winds  had  borne 
'o  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 
Mid  remembered  agonies,  3*^ 

The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  being) 
Pass,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing. 
And  its  ancient  pilot.  Pain, 
Sits  beside  the  helm  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 

In  the  sea  of  life  and  agony; 

Other  spirits  float  and  flee 

O'er  that  gulf:  even  now,  perhaps. 

On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps. 

With  folding  wings  they  waiting  sit    34* 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove, 

Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love, 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built, 

Far  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt, 

In  a  dell  mid  lawny  hills, 

Which  the  wild  seaF-murmur  fills. 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round, 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine  sjp 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine. 

We  may  live  so  happy  there, 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

Envying  as,  may  even  entice 

To  our  healing  psmdise 

The  polluting  multitude; 

But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 

By  that  clime  divine  and  calm. 

And  the  windR  whose  wings  rain  balm 

On  the  uplifted  sonl,  nnd  leaves  360 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves; 

While  each  breathless  interval 

In  their  whimperings  muflioal 

The  inspired  soul  supplies 

With  its  own  deep  melodies. 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strife, 

Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 

With  its  own  mild  brotherhood. 

They,  not  it,  would  change;  and  soon  370 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain. 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 
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STANZAS 

WRITTEN   IN   DEJECTION,    NEAR    NAPLES 
[Pnbliflhed  in  Po§ihumotu  Poems,  1S24.] 


The  san  is  warm,  the  sky  is  dear, 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright; 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 

The  purple  noon's  transparent  might; 

The  Dreath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light 
Around  its  unezpanded  buds; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 
llie  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. 
The  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Soli- 
tude's. 

II 

I  see  the  Deep's  untrampled  floor  lo 

With    green    and    purple    sea-weeds 
strown; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 
Like  light  dissolved  in  scar-showers, 

thrown; 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone  — 
The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 

Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion. 
How  sweet !  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my 
emotion. 

Ill 

Alas  !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around,   ao 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And     walked      with    inward    glory 
crowned  — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  lei- 
sure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surroimd  — 
Smiling  they  live,  and    call   life  plea- 
sure;— 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another 
measure. 

IV 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are; 

I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child,         30 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  ai«* 


My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  tlie  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  mo- 
notony 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 
As  I  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 

Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 
Insults  with  this  untimely  moan;  ^ 
They  might  lament —  for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  love  not,  —  and  yet  regret, 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  tlie  sob 

Shall  on  its  staiuless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joj  in 
memory  yet. 


ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND 
[PubL  1820] 


O  WILD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Av- 

tumn's  being. 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the 

leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enehsnter 

fleeing. 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectie 

red. 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes:  O  thon. 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintrv  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  eold  and 

low. 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  irnive,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blov 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  ssd 
fill  » 

(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in 
nir) 

With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and  hill; 


Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  oh,  hear! 

n 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  mid  the  steep  skr'i 

commotion. 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leavrt 

are  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaves 

and  Ocean, 
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Angels  of  rain  and  lightning:  there  are 

spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Msnad,  even  from  the  dim 
verge  ai 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height, 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.  Thou 
dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing 

night 
Will  be  uie  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst: 
oh,  hear! 

Ill 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer 

dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay,    so 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiie's  bay, 
And  saw  m  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 
So  sweet  the  sense  faints  picturing  them! 

thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far 

below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which 

wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean  know      40 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with 

fear. 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves:  oh, 

hearl 

IV 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and 
share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  onlv  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable!    If  even 
i  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  ouuld  be 


The    comrade    of    thy    wanderings    over 
heaven,  49 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision;  I  would  ne'er  liave 
striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore 

need. 
Oh,  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  I 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life!    I  bleed  I 

A  heavv  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and 

Dowed 
One  too  like  thee:  tameless,  and  swift,  and 

proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is: 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal 
tone,  6m 

Sweet  though  in  saduess.  Be  thou,  Spirit 
fierce. 

My  spirit!    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new 

birth! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hesrth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  nuuH 

kind  I 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !  O  Wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  be- 
hind ?  7« 


THE   INDIAN   SERENADE 
[PnbLl822] 


I  ARISE  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low. 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright; 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me  —  who  knows  how  ? 
To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet ! 
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The  wandering  airg,  thej  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream; 
The  ohampak  odors  fail 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 
The  nightingale's  complaint. 
It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  most  die  on  thine, 
Oh,  belovM  as  thou  art  I 

III 

Oh,  lift  me  from  the  grass  I 
I  die  t  1  faint  I  I  fail  t 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  oheek  is  oold  and  white,  alas  I 
My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast, 
Oh !  press  it  elose  to  thine  again. 
Where  it  will  break  at  last 


ao 


to 


LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY 
[Pabi.  1819] 


The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river. 

And  the  rivers  with  the  oeean; 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  forever 

With  a  sweet  emotion ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle: 

Why  not  I  with  thine  ? 


See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdained  its  brother; 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea: 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  ? 


THE   CLOUD 

[PnbL  18201 

I  BRING  fresh  showers  for  the   thirsting 
flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  li^ht  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 


From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  tfait 
waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  motWi 
breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under,     » 
And  then  again  I  ^ssolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  ^reat  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night 't  is  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  Uast 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  boweiii 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits;  » 

Over  earth  and  ocean  with  geniJe  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  luve  of  the  genii  that  mova 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hiQa, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or 
stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  bins 
smile. 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains.  30 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyer 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  raok. 

When  the  morning  ster  shines  dead; 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the 
lit  sea  beneath. 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love,  «» 

And  the  ciimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above* 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  aiiy 
nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbM  maiden,  with  white  fire  kdes, 
Whoin  mortals  call  the  Moon, 

Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 
By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 

And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  fsat, 
Which  only  the  angels  hear,  y 
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May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's 
thin  roof, 
The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-bnilt 
tent, 
Till  the  oalm  riTers,  lakes,  and  sea% 
Like  strips  of  the  slqr  fallen  through  me 
on  high. 
Are  each  paved   with    the    moon  and 
these. 

I  bind  the  snn's  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 
The  Tolcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel 
and  swim,  6i 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  nnfnrl. 
From  cape   to   oape,  with  a  bridge-like 
shape, 
Orer  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof,  — 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch,  through  which  I  march, 

With  hurricane,  6re,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to 
my  chair. 
Is  the  million-colored  bow;  70 

The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove. 
While  the   moist   earth  was   laagbing 
below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  uf  the  sky; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ooean  and 
shores; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their 
convex  gleams 

Bufld  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  80 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  ont  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost 
from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


TO  A  SKYLARK 

[PnU.  1820] 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit  I 
Bird  thou  never  wert, 


That  from  Heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  stiains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Hk^her  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  Uiou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  uf  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest.  10 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning. 
Thou  dost  float  and  nm; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just 
begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  daylieht 
Thou  art  unseen, — but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill 
delight, 


ao 


Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear 
Until  we  hardly  see  —  we  feel  that 
there; 


it  is 


All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As  when  Night  is  bare 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  ont  her  beams,  and  Heaver 
u  overflowed.  3 

What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clonds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presenoa  showers  a  rain  of 
melody. 

Like  a  Poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thonght, 
Singing  hytnns  unbidden 
Tt1\  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded 
not:  49 

Like  a  hieh-bom  maiden 
In  a  puace  tower, 
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Soothiog  her  love-liulen 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  —  which  over- 
flows her  bower: 

Like  a  glowworm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  atrial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen 
it  from  the  view:  50 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
Bj  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  mnch  sweet  those 
heavy  winged  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Bain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth 
surpass.  60 

Teach  ns,  Sprite  or  Bird, 

Wliat  sweet  thoughts  are  thine; 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so 
divine. 

Chorus  Hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we   feel  there  is  some 
hidden  want.  70 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields  or  waves  or  moimtains  ? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  igno- 
rance of  pain  ? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyanoe 

Languor  cannot  be; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee; 
Thou  lovest  —  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad 
satiety.  80 

Wnking  or  asleep 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 


Thiugs  more  true  and  deep 
Thau  we  mortals  dream  — 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  iu  such  aem- 
tal  stream? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  teU  of 
saddest  thought.  9° 

Yet  if  we  could  soom 

Hate  and  pride  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  bom 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  ihouU 
oome  near. 

Better  than  all  measnres 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  ail  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  soomer  d  the 
ground!  m 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow 
The  world  should  listen  then — as  I  am 
listening  now. 
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Tet  Freedom,  jrst,  thy  buuwr  torn  liiit  flyiiif 
Ilka  *  ttuindaMtorm  agaiiMfe  ttie  wisd. 


A  OLORions  people  vibrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  Nations;  Libertj. 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tower  to  tover, 
o*er  Spain, 
Scattering  contagions  fire  into  the  skj, 
Gleamed.     My  soul  spurned  the  chaiita  d 
its  dismay. 
And  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  song 
Clothed  itself,  sublime  and  strong; 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  clouds 
among. 
Hovering  in  verse  o'er  its  accnstomed 

TiU  from  its  station  in  the  Heaves  of 
fame  ** 
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The  Spirit's  whirlwiod  rapt  it,  and  the  ray 

Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  liviue  flame 

Which  paves  the  void  was  from  heniud  it 

flung. 

As  foam  from  a  ship's  swiftness,  when 

there  came 
A  Toice  out  of  the  deep:  I  will  record  the 
same. 

n 

The   Sun  and  the  serenest  Moon  sprang 
forth; 
The  burning  stars  of  the  abyss  were 
hurled 
Into   the  depths  of  heaven.    The  dsdal 
eartn, 
That  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  all-sustaiuing  air;     ao 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  curse, 
For  thou  wert  not;  but  power  from  worst 
producing  worse, 
The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there, 
And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery 
forms, 
And  there  was  war  among  them,  and 
despair 
Within  them,  raging  without  truce  or 
terms. 
The  bosom  of  their  violated  nurse 

Groaned,  for  beasts  warred  on  beasts, 
and  worms  on  worms, 
And  men  on  men;  each  heart  was  as  a  hell 
of  storuiB.  30 

III 

Mnn,  the  imperial  shape,  then  multiplied 

His  generations  under  the  pavilion 
Of  the  Sun's  throne;  palace  and  pyramid. 
Temple  and  prison,  to  many  a  swarming 
million 
Were  as  to  mountain  wolves  their  ragged 
caves. 
This  human  living  multitude 
Was   savage,   cunning,   blind,  and 
rude, 
For  thou  wert  not;  but  o'er  the  populous 
solitude, 
Like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of 
waves. 
Hung  Tyranny;  beneatli,  sate  deified 
The  sister-'pest,  congregator  of  slaves;  41 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and 
blood 


Till  with  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are 

dyed. 
Drove  the  astonished  herds  of  men  from 

every  side. 

IV 

The  noddine  promontories,  and  blue  isles. 
And  cloud-like  mountains,  and  dividuous 
waves 
Of  Greece,  basked  glorious  in  the  open 
smiles 
Of    favoring    heaven ;   from  their    en- 
chanted caves 
Prophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody.  50 

On  the  unapprehensive  wild 
The  vine,  the  corn,  the  olive  mUd, 
Grew  savage  yet,  to  human  use  unrecon- 
ciled; 
And,  like  unfolded  flowers  beneath  the 
sea, 
Like  the  man's  thought  dark  in  the  in- 
fant's brain. 
Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  what  is 
to  be. 
Art's  deathless  dreams  lay  veiled  by 
many  a  vein 
Of  Parian   stone;   and,  yet  a  speechless 
child. 
Verse  murmured,  and   Philosophy  did 

strain 
Her  lidless  eyes  for  thee;  when  o'er  the 
^gean  main  60 


Athens  arose;  a  city  such  as  vision 

Builds  from  the  purple  crags  and  silver 
towers 
Of  battlemented  clond,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonrv:  the  ocean  floors 
Pave  it;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it; 
Its  portals  are  inhabited 
Bv  thunder-zoned  winds,  each  head 
Within  its  cloudy  wings  with  sun-fire  gar- 
landed,— 
A  divine  work  I     Athens,  diviner  yet. 
Gleamed  with  its  crest  of  columns,  on 
the  will  70 

Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set; 
For  thou  wert,  and  thine  all-creative 
skill 
Peopled,  with  forms  that  mock  the  eternal 
dead 
In  marble  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  lat* 
est  oracle. 
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VI 

Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  riTer 

Its  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  nnquie^  and  forever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away! 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 
With  an  eartb-awakeniug  blast      8i 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  past; 
Religion  veils  her  eyes;  Oppression  shrinks 
aghast. 
A  winged  sonnd  of  joy,  and  love,  and 
wonder, 
Which  soars  where  Expectation  never 
flew, 
Vending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asun- 
der! 
One   ocean    feeds    the    clouds,   and 
streams,  and  dew; 
One  Sim  illumines  heaven;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  diaos  ever 

new, 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  de- 
light renew.  90 

VII 

Then  Rome  was,  and  from  thy  deep  bosom 
fairest, 
Like  a  wolf-cub  from  a  Cadmean  Mnnad, 
She  drew  the  milk  of  greatness,  though  thy 
dearest 
From  that  Elysian  food  was  yet  un- 
wean^d : 
And  many  a  deed  of  terrible  uprightness 
By  thy  sweet  love  was  sanctified ; 
And  in  thy  smile,  and  by  thy  side, 
Saintly  Camillus  lived,  and  firm   Atilius 
died. 
But  when  tears  stained  thy  robe  of  vestal 
whiteness, 
And   gold    profaned    thy    Capitolian 
throne,  xoo 

Thou  didst  desert,  with    spirit-winged 
lip^htness. 
The  senate  of  the  tyrants:  they  sunk 
prone 
Slaves  of  one  tyrant.     Palatinus  sighed 
Frfnt  echoes  of  Ionian  song;  that  tone 
Thou  didst  delay  to  hear,  lamenting  to 
disown. 

VIII 

From  what  Hyreanian  glen  or  frozen  hill, 
Or  piny  promontory  of  the  Arctic  main, 

Or  ntmost  islet  inaccessible. 
Didst  thou  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign, 


Teaching  the  woods  and  waves,  and  deseit 
roc&B,  110 

And  every  Naiad's  ice-cold  urn. 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stem. 
Of  that  sublimest  lore   which   man  bsd 
dared  unlearn  ? 
For  neither  didst  thou  watch  the  winrd 
flocks 
Of  the  Scald's  dreams,  nor  haunt  the 
Druid's  sleep. 
What  if  the  tears  rained  through  thj 
shattered  locks 
Were  quickly  dried?  for  thou  didst 
groan,  not  weep. 
When  fnmi  its  sea  of  death,  to  kill  sad 
bum. 
The  Galilean  serpent  forth  did  creeps 
And  made  thy  world  an  nadktiiiguislHkbie 
heap.  i» 

IX 

A  thousand  yean  the  Earth  cried.  Where 
art  thou  ? 
And  then  the  shadow  of   thy  comhig 
fell 
On  Saxon  Alfred's  olive-einetnred  brow; 
And  many  a  warrior-peopled  eitadel. 
Like  rocks  which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  fist 
deep, 
Arose  in  sacred  Italy, 
Frowning  o'er  the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  kings,  and  priests,  and  slaves,  in  tower- 
Gn>vmed  majesty; 
That  multitudinous  anarchy  did  sweep 
And  burst  around  their  walls,  like  idle 

foam,  ijs 

Whilst  from  the  human  spirit's  deepest 

deep, 

Strange  melody  with  love  and  awe 

struck  dumb 

Dissonant  arms;  and  Art,  which  cannot  dip, 

With  divine  wand  traced  on  our  eartUj 

home 
Fit  imagery  to  pave  heaven's  everlastiiig 
dome. 


Thou  huntress  swifter  than  the  Moon !  thoa 
terror 
Of  the  world's  wolves  1  thou  bearer  of 
the  qniver, 
Whose    snn-like    shafts    pierce   tempest- 
wingM  Error, 
As  light  may  pieree  the  clouds  wfaea 
they  dissever 
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In  the  oalm  regions  of  the  orient  day  I    140 
Luther  caof  bt  thy  wakening  glance; 
Like  lightning,  from  hia  leaden  lance 
Beflectedy  it  diflsolved  the  visions  of  the 
trance 
Li  which,  as  in  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay; 
And  England's  prophets  hailed  tbee  as 
tbeir  queen, 
Li  songs  whose  music  cannot  pass  away, 
Though  it  must  flow  forever ;  not  un- 
seen 
Before  the  spiri^sighted  countenance 
Of  Milton  didst  thou  pass,  from  the  sad 

scene 
Beyond  whose  night  he  saw,  with  a  de- 
jected mien.  i|b 

XI 

/he  eager  hours  and  nnreluctant  years 

As  ou  a  dawn-illumined  mountain  stood, 
Trampling  to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and 
mrs, 
Darkening  each  other  with  their  multi- 
tude, 
And  eried  aloud.  Liberty  1    Indignation 
Answered  Pity  from  her  cave; 
Death  grew  pale  within  the  grave. 
And  Desolation  howled  to  the  destroyer. 
Save! 
When,  like  heaven's  sun  fpit  by  the  ex- 
halation 
Of  its  own  glorious  light,  thou  didst 
arise,  160 

Chasing  thy  foes  from  nation  unto  nation 
like  shadows:  as  if  day  had  cloven 
the  skies 
At  dreaming midnighto'er  the  western  wave, 
Men  started,  staggering  with  a  glad  sur- 
prise, 
Under  the  lightnings  of  thine  unfamiliar 
eyes. 

xn 

Thou  heaven  of  earth  I  what  spells  could 
pall  thee  tben» 
In  ominous  eclipse?  a  thousand  years, 
Bred  from  the  sUme  of  deep  oppression's 
deu, 
Dyed  all  thy  liquid  light  with  blood  and 
tears. 
Till  thy  sweet  stars  eould  weep  the  stain 
awa^;  170 

How  like  Baoohanals  of  blood 
Birand  Fhuiee,  the  ghastly  vintage, 
stood 


Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  Folly's 
mitred  brood! 
When  one,  like  them,  but  mightier  far 
than  they. 
The  Anarch  of  thine  own  bewildered 
powers, 
Bose;  armies  mingled  in  obscure  array, 
Like  clouds  with  clouds,  darkening  the 
sacred  bowers 
Of  serene  heaven.    He,  by  the  past  pur- 
sued, 
Bests  with  thoee  dead  but  unforgotten 

hours. 
Whose  ghosts  scare  viotor  kings  in  their 
ancestral  towers.  180 

XIII 

England  yet  sleeps:  was  she  not  called  of 

Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling 
thunder 
Vesuvius  wakens  iBtna,  and  the  cold 
Suow-crags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in 
sunder; 
O'er  the  lit  waves  every  ^olian  isle 
From  Pithecnsa  to  Felorus 
Howls,  and  leaps,  and  glares  in 
chorus; 
They  cry.  Be  dim,  ye  lamps  of  heaven  sus- 
pended o'er  us  I 
Her  chains  are  threads  of  gold,  she  need 
but  smile 
And  they  dissolve;  hut  Spain's  were 
links  of  steel,  190 

Till  bit  to  dust  by  virtue's  keenest  file. 
Twins  of  a  single  destiny!  appeal 
To  the  eternal  vears  enthroned  before  us 
In  the  dim  West;  impress  ns  from  a  seal. 
All  ye  have  thought  and  done  1    Time 
cannot  dare  conceal. 

XIV 

Tomb  of  ArminiusI  render  up  thy  dead 
Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  watch-tower's 
staff, 
His  sonl  may  stream  over  the  tyrant's  head; 

Thy  victory  shall  be  his  epitaph. 
Wild  Bacchanal  of  truth's  mysterious  wine. 
King-deluded  Germany,  aot 

His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 
Why  do  we  fear  or  hope  ?  thou  art  already 
free! 
And  thou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  dirine 
And    glorious  world  1    thou    flowerf 
wilderness! 
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Thou  island  of  eternity  I  thou  shrine 
Where  desolation  clothed  with  loveli- 


ness 


Worships  the  thing  thou  werti  O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart;  repress 
The  beasts  who  make  their  dens  thy 
sacred  palaces. 


3IO 


XV 

Oh,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious 
name 
Of  King  into  the  dustt  or  write  it  there. 
So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 
Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  which  the  light 
air 
Erases,  nnd  the  flat  sands  close  behind! 
Ye  the  oracle  have  heard. 
Lift  the  victory-flashing  sword. 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  this  foul  goiv 
dian  word, 
Which,  weak  itself  as  stubble,  yet  can 
bind 
Into  a  mass,  irrefragably  firm,         aao 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  man- 
kind; 
The  sound  has  poison  in  it,  'tis  the 
sperm 
Of  what  makes  life  foul,  cankerous,  and 
abhorred; 
Disdain  not  thou,  at  thine  appointed  term. 
To  set  thine  armifed  heel  on  this  reluctant 
worm. 

XVI 

Oh,  that  the  wise  from  their  bright  minds 
would  kindle 
Such  lamps  within  the  dome  of  this  dim 
world, 
That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink 
and  dwindle 
Into  the  hell  from  which  it  first  was 
hurled, 
A  scoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  im- 
pure; 330 
Till    human    thoughts    might    kneel 

alone, 
Each  before  the  judgpnent-throne 
Of  its  own  aweless  soul,  or  of  the  power  un- 
known! 
Ob,  that  the  words  which   make    the 
thoughts  obscure 
From  which  they  spring,  as  clouds  of 
glimmering  dew 
From  a  white  lake  blot  heaven's  blue  por- 
tnuture 


Were  stripped  of  their  thin  masks  and 
various  hue 
And  frowns  and  smiles  and  splendors  not 
their  own, 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  false  and  tme 
They  stand  before  their  Lord,  each  to 
receive  its  due.  240 

xvn 

He  who  taught  man  to  vanquish  whatso- 
ever 
Can  be  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave 
Crowned  him  the  King  of  Life.    O^  Tain 
endeavor ! 
If  on  his  own  high  will,  a  willing  slave, 
He  has  enthroned  the  oppression  and  Uie 
oppressor. 
What  if  earth  can  clothe  and  feed 
Amplest  millioiis  at  their  need. 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  the  tree  within 
the  seed  ? 
Oh,  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercessor, 
Driving  on  fiery   wings   to  Nature's 
throne,  151 

Checks  the  great  mother  stooping  to  c»* 
ress  her 
And  cries:   'Give  me,  thy  child,  do* 
minion 
Over  all  height  and  depth  ? '  if  Life  ess 
breed 
New  wants,  and  wealth  from  those  who 

toO  and  groan 
Bend  of  thy  gifts  and  hers  a  thousand* 
fold  for  one. 

xvin 

Come  thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmost  cave 
Of  man's  deep  spirit,  aa  the  moraiog- 
star 
Beckons  the  sun  from  the  Eoan  wave, 

Wisdom.   I  hear  the  pennons  of  hercsi 
Self-moving,  like  cloud  charioted  by  flame; 
Comes  she  not,  and  come  ye  not,     361 
Bulers  of  eternal  thought. 
To  judge  with  solemn  truth  life's  ill^appor- 
tioned  lot? 
Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  the 
Fame 
Of  what  has  been,  the  Hope  of  what 
will  be? 
O  Liberty !  if  soeh  could  be  thy  nam« 
Wert  tnou  disjoined  from  these,  or  ther 
from  thee  — 
If  thine  or  theirs  were  treaatres  to  be 
bought 


THE  QUESTION 
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By  blood  or  tears,  haye  not  the  wise  and 

free 
Wept  tears,  and  blood  like  tears  ?  —  The 

solemn  harmony  370 

XIX 

Panaedy  and  the  Spirit  of  that  mighty  sing- 
ing 
To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn; 
Then  as  a  wild  swan,  when  sublimely  wing- 
ing 
Its  -puih  athwart  the  thnnder-smoke  of 
dawn, 
Sinks  headlong  through  the  atrial  golden 
light 
On  the  heavy  sounding  plain, 
When  the  bolt  has  pierced  its  brain; 
Ab  summer  clouds  dissolve  unburdened  of 
their  rain ;  378 

As  a  far  taper  fades  with  fading  night, 

As  a  brief  insect  dies  with  dying  day,  — 
My  song,  its  pinions  disarrayed  of  might, 
I)rooped ;  o'er  it  closed  the  echoes  far 
away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sus- 
tain, 
As  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery 
way 
[iss  round  a  drowner's  head  in  their  tem- 
pestuous play. 


TO 


[PnUished  in  Poithumous  Poemt,  1824] 

I  FRAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden. 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine; 

My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burden  thine. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion. 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine; 

Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 
With  which  I  worship  thine. 


THE  QUESTION 
[PnU.  1822] 


I DRBAMBD  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way, 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to 
spring. 


And  gentle  odors  led  my  steps  astray, 
Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmur- 
ing 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 
Under  a  copse,  and    hardly  dared   to 
fling 

Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the 
stream, 

But  kissed  it  and  then  fled,  as  thou  might- 
est  in  dream. 

II 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers    and  vio« 

lets. 
Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of    the 

earth,  10 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets; 
Faint  oxlips;  tender  bluebells,  at  whose 

birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved;  and  that  tall  flower 

that  wets  — 
(Like  a  child,  half  in  tenderness   and 

mirth) 
Its  mother's  face   with   heaven -collected 

tears. 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice, 

it  hears. 

Ill 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglan- 
tine, 
Green  cowbind  and  the  moonlight-colored 
May, 
And    cherry  blossoms,    and    white    cups, 
whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by 
the  day,  ao 

And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine. 
With  its  dark  buds  and  leave 
ing  astray; 
And  flowers  azure,  black,  and   streaked 

with  gold, 
Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

IV 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 
There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple 
pranked  with  white; 
And  starry  river  buds  among  the  sedge; 
And    floating    water-lilies,    broad    and 
bright, 
Which    lit    the   oak    that    overhung    the 
hedge 
With    moonlight   beams   of    their  own 
watery  light;  jo 
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Aud  bulnuhes  and  leeds,  of  flneh  deep 

green 
Aa  toothed  the  dazzled   eye  with  sober 

aheen. 


Methottght  that  of  these  Yiaionary  floweTS 
I  made  a  uoaegajy  bound  in  such  a  way 
That  the  same  hues,  whieh  in  their  natural 
bowers 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  array 
Kept    these    imprisoned  childreu  of   the 
Hours 
Within  my  hand, — and  then,  elate  and 

I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  oome, 
That  I  might  there  present  itl — Oh«  to 
whom  7  40 


TO   NIGHT 
[PnUiahed  in  Posthumous  Poems,  1824] 


Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  waye, 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  caye. 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight 
Thou  woyest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swift  be  thy  flight  I 

n 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray. 

Star-inwrought  1 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day;      10 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out; 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand  — 

Come,  long-aouglit  I 


III 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew 

gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest. 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee. 

IV 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 
Wouldst  thou  me  ? 


Thy  sweet  child  Sleeps  the  filmy-eyed. 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee. 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ? 
Wouldst  thou  me  ? — and  I  replied, 
No,  not  thee  I 


Death  will  come  when  thou  art  detd. 

Soon,  too  soon; 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  belovM  Night,  — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight| 

Come  soon,  sooni 


TO 


[Publiflhedin 


ISM] 


MuBio,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory; 
Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  belovM's  bed; 
And    so    thy    thoughts,    when    thoa 

gone, 
Lore  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


lit 


TO 


[Published  In 


18M] 


Okk  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it. 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it; 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother. 
And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 

n 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love. 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not, — 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow. 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ^ 
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A  LAMENT 
[PablkhAd  In  Pogtkuntoua  Poeaw,  1824] 


0  WORLD  I  O  life  I  O  time  I 
On  whose  last  steps  I  elimb. 
Trembling  at  tbat  where  I  had  stood 
before; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  yonr  prime  7 
No  wore  —  oh,  never  more  I 

n 

Oat  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  lias  taken  flight; 
Fresh  springy  and  sammer,  and  winter 
hoar. 
More  my  faint  heart  with  grief ,  bat  with 
delight 
No  more — oh,  neTer  more  I  lo 


LINES 
[PnUished  in  Potlhumout  Pomu,  1824] 


When  the  lamp  is  shattered. 
The  light  in  the  dost  lies  dead; 

When  the  clond  is  scattered, 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  sbed; 

When  the  Inte  is  broken, 
Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

II 

As  moflio  and  splendor 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  tiie  Inte,    lo 


The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mate:  -» 

No  song  but  sad  dirges, 
like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  ceU, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knelL 

ni 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled, 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest; 

The  weak  one  is  siugled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possessed.  m 

O  Love  I  who  bewatlest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here. 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  yonr  bier  ? 

IV 

Its  passions  will  rook  thee. 
As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high; 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee. 
Like  Uie  sun  from  a  wintrv  sky. 

From  thy  nest  eyery  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  ieagle  home  30 

Leaye  thee  naked  to  laughter. 
When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 


A   DIRGE 

[Published  in  Posthumous  Poems,  1824] 

Rough  wind,  that  meanest  loud 
Grief  too  sad  for  song; 
Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 
Knells  all  the  night  long; 
Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain, 
Bare  woods  whose  branches  strain, 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main,  — 
naU,  for  the  world's  wrong. 


JOHN   KEATS 


ON   FIRST  LOOKING  INTO 
CHAPMAN'S   HOMER 

[Written  1815] 

HuCH  have  I  tiATell'd  in  the  lealms  of 
gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms 

seen; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his 

demesne: 
Yet  did  I  neyer  breathe  ifs  pure  serene 
Till  I  beard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and 

bold: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 
Or  like  stont  Cortez  when  with  en^le  eyes 
He  star'd  at  the  Pacific —  and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


SONNET 
(PabL  1817] 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  eity  pent, 
Tib  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heayen,  —  to  breathe 
a  prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  bine  firmament. 
Who  is  more  happy,  when,   with  hearts 
content, 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  langnishment  ? 
Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 

Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel, — an  eye 
Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  car- 
reer. 
He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided 
by: 
E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  si- 
lently. 


SONNET 
[Writtu  1817] 

Whxn  I  have  fears  that  I  may  eease  to  bs 
Before  my  pen  has  glean'd  my  teesui^ 
brain. 

Before  high  pilM  books,  in  ehaiaetry. 
Hold  like  rich  gamers  the  fnU-ripeB*d 

riin; 
behold,  upon  the  night's  stur^d 
face, 
Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romsnoe, 
And  think  that  I  may  never  live  to  trsee 
Their  shadows,  with  the  magic  fasiid  of 
chance; 
And  when  I  feel,  fair  creature  of  an  hour! 
That  I  shall  never  look  upon  thee  moR, 
Never  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 

Of  unreflecting  love; — then  on  the  iliora 
Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  alone,  and  tbiiik 
Till  Love  and  Fame  to  nothingness  do  aink. 


LINES  ON  THE  MERMAID 
TAVERN 

[Pabl.  1820] 

So0L8  of  Poete  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tatem? 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  Canary  wine  ? 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  ?   O  generous  food  I 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign-board  flew  away, 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  astrologer's  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story. 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory. 
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Uodemeath  a  new-old  sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine, 
And  pledgiue  with  contented  f  maek 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Sonia  of  Poets  dead  and  gooe, 
What  Elysinm  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  7 


ENDYMION 

A   ROMANCE 
By  John  Keats 

[Pnbl.  1818] 

'  TlM  ■tratohed  metre  of  en  uitique  aong.' 

8kakapeate*s  Somneti, 

INSCRIBED, 

WITH  EVERY  FEELING  OF  PRIDE  AND 

REGRET  AND  WITH  <  A  BOWED  MIND ' 

TO  THE  MEMORY   OF 

THE  MOST  ENGLISH  OF  POETS  EXCEPT 

SHAKSPEARE, 

THOMAS  CHATTEBTON 

PREFACE 

In  a  irnat  nation,  the  work  of  an  individaal 
It  of  so  little  importanoe;  hui  plaadings  and  ex- 
tfoam  are  so  nninterestingr;  his  *  way  of  life '  sueh 
a  nothing,  that  a  Preface  seems  a  sort  of  im- 
pertinent how  to  strangers  who  oare  nothing 
about  it. 

A  Preface,  however,  shonld  he  down  in  so 
many  words;  and  such  a  one  that  hy  an  eye- 
^lanee  over  the  type  the  Reader  may  cntdk  an 
idea  of  an  Author's  modesty,  and  non-opinion 
of  himself  —  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  he 
•sen  in  the  few  lines  I  have  to  write,  notwith- 
itanding  many  proverbs  of  many  a^es  old  which 
men  find  a  great  pleasure  in  receiving  as  gospel. 
^  About  a  twelvemonth  since,  I  publidied  a 
little  book  of  verses;  it  was  read  by  some  dozen 
of  my  friends  who  lik'd  it;  and  some  dozen 
whom  I  was  unacquainted  with,  who  did  not. 

Now,  when  a  dozen  human  beings  are  at  words 
with  another  dozen,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  anx- 
iety to  side  with  one's  friends  —  more  especially 
when  excited  thereto  by  a  great  love  of  Poetry. 
I  fought  under  disadvantages.  Before  I  began 
I  had  no  inward  feel  of  beii^  able  to  finish;  and 
as  I  proceeded  my  steps  were  all  uncertain.  So 
this  Poem  most  rather  be  considered  as  an  en- 
deavoor  than  as  a  thing  accomplished;  a  poor 
prologue  to  what,  if  I  live,  I  humbly  hope  to  do. 
In  duty  to  the  Public  I  should  have  kept  it 
hack  for  a  year  or  two,  knowing  it  to  he  so 


faulty;  but  I  really  cannot  do  so,  —  b^  repeti- 
tion my  favourite  passages  sound  vapid  in  my 
ears,  and  I  would  rather  redeem  myself  with  a 
new  Poem  should  this  one  be  found  of  any 
interest. 

I  have  to  apologize  to  the  lovers  of  simplicity 
for  touching  the  spell  of  loneliness  that  hung 
about  Endyraion;  if  anv  of  my  lines  plead  for 
me  with  such  people  I  shall  be  proud. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  late  to 
consider  men  bigoted  and  addicted  to  every  word 
that  may  chance  to  escape  their  lips;  now  I  here 
declare  that  I  have  not  any  particular  affection 
for  any  particular  phrase,  word,  or  letter  in  the 
whole  anair.  I  have  written  to  nlease  mjrself , 
and  in  hopes  to  please  others,  ana  for  a  love  oi 
fame;  if  I  neither  please  myself,  nor  others, 
nor  get  fame,  of  what  consequence  is  Phrase- 

i  would  fain  escape  the. bickerings  that  all 
works  not  exactly^  m  chime^  bring  upon  their 
begetters  —  but  this  is  not  fair  to  expect,  there 
must  be  conversation  of  some  sort  and  to  object 
iJiows  a  man's  consequence.  In  case  of  a  Lon- 
don drizzle  or  a  Scotch  miit,  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Marston  may  perhaps  'stead  me  as 
an  umbrella  f  oran  hour  or  so:^  '  let  it  be  the  cur- 
tesy of  my  peruser  rather  to  pitv  my  self -hinder- 
ing labours  than  to  malice  me.' 

One  word  more — for  we^  cannot  help  seeing 
our  own  affairs  in  every  ^oint  of  view  —  should 
any  one  call  my  dedication  to  Chatterton  af- 
fected I  answer  as  followeth :  *  Were  I  dead, 
sir,  I  should  like  a  book  dedicated  to  me.' 

Tbiosmouiv, 
March  ld(A,  1818. 

This  Preface  was  shown  either  before  or  after 
it  was  in  type  to  Reynolds  and  other  friends, 
and  Refolds  objected  to  it  in  terms  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter  which 
Keats  wrote  him  April  9, 1818,  and  which  is  so 
striking  a  reflection  of  his  mind,  when  contem- 
plating hui  finiihed  work,  that  it  should  be  read 
m  connection  with  the  poem :  — 

*  Since  you  all  agree  that  the  thing  is  bad,  it 
must  be  so  —  though  I  am  not  aware  there  ii  any- 
thing like  Hunt  in  it  (and  if  there  is,  it  is  my  nat  • 
ural  way,  and  I  have  something  in  common  with 
Hunt).  Look  it  over  again,  and  examine  into 
the  motives,  the  seeds,  from  which  any  one  sen- 
tence sprung —  I  have  not  the  slightest  feel  of 
humility  toward  the  public —  or  to  anything  in 
existence,  — but  the  eternal  Being,  the  Principle 
of  Beauty,  and  the  Memory  of  Great  Men. 
When  I  am  writing  for  myself  for  the  mere 
sake  of  the  moment's  enjo3rment,  perhaps  nature 
has  its  course  with  me  —  but  a  Preface  is  written 
to  the  Public;  a  thing  I  cannot  help  looking  upon 
as  an  Enemy,  and  which  I  cannot  address  with- 
out feelings  of  Hostility.  If  I  write  a  Preface 
in  a  supple  or  subdued  style,  it  will  not  be  in 
character  with  me  as  a  public  speaker  —  I  would 
be  subdued  before  my  friends,  and  thank  them 
for  subduing  me  —  but  among^  Multitudes  of 
Men — I  have  no  feel  of  stooping;  I  hate  the 
idea  of  humility  to  them. 
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*  I  never  wrote  one  sfaiffk  line  of  Poetry  with 
tlie  least  ShAdow  of  pabfio  thought. 

*  ForgiTe  me  for  Tezin^  you  and  making  a 
Trojan  none  of  snch  a  Tnfle,  both  with  respect 
to  tne  matter  in  question,  and  myself  —  but  it 
eases  me  to  tell  yon  —  I  oonld  not  lire  without 
the  lore  of  my  friends — I  would  jump  down 
^tna  for  any  ereat  Public  good  —  hut  1  hate  a 
mawki^  Popularity.  I  cannot  be  subdued  be- 
fore them;  my  GUnry  would  be  to  daunt  and 
dazsle  the  thousand  jabberers  about  pictures 
and  books.  I  see  swarma  of  Porcupines  with 
their  quills  erect  **  like  lime-twin  set  to  catch 
my  wm^d  book,"  and  I  would  fright  them 
away  with  a  tordi.  You  will  sst  my  Preface 
is  not  much  of  a  Torch.  It  would  have  heen 
too  insultinff  ^*  to  begin  from  Jore,'*  and  I  could 
not  set  a  golden  head  upon  a  thinigr  of  day.  if 
there  is  any  fault  in  the  Preface  it  is  not  affec- 
tation, but  an  underaottg  of  disrespect  to  the 
Public.  If  I  write  another  Preface,  it  must  be 
without  a  thought  of  those  people  —  I  will  think 
about  it.  If  it  ahould  not  reach  you  in  four  or 
five  days,  tell  Taylor  to  publish  it  without  a 
Preface,  and  let  the  Dedication  simply  etand 
*'  Inscribed  to  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton."  *  The  next  day  he  wrote  to  his  friend, 
inolosiiig  a  new  draft : '  I  am  anxious  ^ou  ehould 
find  this  Preface  tolerable.  If  there  is  an  affec- 
tation in  it 't  is  natural  to  me.  Do  let  the  Prin- 
ter*! Devil  cook  it,  and  let  me  be  as  *^  the  casing 
air."  You  are  too  good  in  this  matter  —  were 
I  in  your  state,  I  am  certain  I  nhould  haye  no 
thought  but  of  discontent  and  illness  —  I  might 
though  be  taught  Patience :  I  had  an  idea  of 

E'ving  no  Preface;  however,  don't  vou  think  this 
id  ^tter  go?    O,  let  it  — one  should  not  be 
too  timid  —  of  committing  faults.' 

The  Dedication  stood  as  Keats  proposed,  and 
the  new  Preface,  which  is  as  follows: 

PREFACE 

Ejrownro  within  myself  the  manner  in  which 
this  Poem  has  been  produced,  it  is  not  without 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  make  it  public. 

What  manner  I  mean,  will  be  quite  clear  to 
the  reader,  who  must  soon  perceive  great  inex- 
perience, immaturity,  and  every  error  denoting 
a  feverian  attempt,  rather  than  a  deed  accom- 
plished. The  two  first  books,  and  indeed  the 
two  last,  I  feel  sensible  are  not  of  snch  comple- 
tion as  to  warrant  their  passing  the  press  ;  nor 
should  they  if  I  thought  a  year's  eastigation 
would  do  them  any  good  ;  —  it  will  not :  the 
foundations  are  too  sandy.  It  is  just  that  this 
youngster  should  die  away :  a  sad  thought  for 
me,  if  I  had  not  some  hope  that  while  it  is  dwin- 
dling I  may  be  plotting,  and  fitting  myself  for 
verses  fit  to  live. 

This  maybe  speaking  too  presumptuously, 
and  mav  deserve  a  punishment :  but  no  feeling 
man  will  be  forward  to  inflict  it :  he  will  leave 
me  alone,  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  not 
a  fiercer  neU  than  the  failure  in  a  great  object. 
This  is  not  written  with  the  least  atom  of  pur- 
pose to  forestall  oritiflisms,  of  course,  but  mm 


the  desire  I  have  to  eonoiliaie 

competent  to  look,  and  who  do  look  with  a  wmi- 
ons  eye,  to  the  honour  of  Wnylish  litermture. 

The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  tht 
mature  imagination  of  a  man  is  healthy ;  bat 
there  is  a  space  of  life  between,  in  which  the 
soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the  eharaetar  nndeeided, 
the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  ambition  thiek- 
sighted:  thence  proceeds  mawkislmeas,  and  all 
the  thousand  bitters  which  those  men  I  spedt 
of  must  necessarily  taste  in  going  over  tkc 
following  pages. 

I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  tonebed 
the  beautiful  mvtholog^  of  Qreece,  and  doUed 
:  for  I  wish  to  try  once  more,  br 


its  brightn 

fore  I  bid  farewelL 


AprU  10, 1818. 


BOOK  I 


A  THING  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  eyer: 
Its  foTelineas  inereases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness;  bat  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Foil  of  sweet  dreanui,  and  healtl^andquiek 

breathing. 
Therefore,  on  eyerj  morrow,  are  we  wreath- 
ing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  ns  to  the  earth. 
Spite  of  despondenee,  oi  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 
Of  all  the  onheaHhj  uid  o'er-turken'd 

ways  w 

Made  for  oar  searching:  yea,  in  spite  of  all. 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  paU 
Fkom  onr  dark  spirits.    Such  the  san,  tiie 

moon, 
Trees  old  wnd  jo«ng,  ^fHocting  a  ihsdj 

boon 
For  simple  sheep;  and  soeh  are  daflPodHt 
With  the  green  world  thejr  live  in;  andcVti' 

rills 
That  for  themaelvea  a  cooling  eoTert  make 
'Gainst  ttie  hot  season ;  the  mid-f  c»reel  brake. 
Rich  with  a  qtrinUing  of  f«i>  mok^ 

blooms:  19 

And  snch  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  deoAii 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead; 
All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heaH  or  read: 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink 


Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these 
For  one  short  hour;  no,  eTen  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  sooa 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  smmmh 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite  m 
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Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheerine  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  os  so  uist, 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o'er- 

east. 
They  alwsy  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 

Therefore  't  is  with  full  happiness  that  I 
Will  trace  the  story  of  Endymion. 
The  yery  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
Is  growing  fresh  before  me  as  the  green 
Of  oar  own  valleys:  so  I  will  begin 
Now  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city's  din;   40 
Now  while  the  early  budders  are  just  new, 
And  run  in  mazes  of  the  youngest  hue 
About  old  forests;  while  the  willow  trails 
Its  delicate  amber;  and  the  dairy  pails 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.    And,  as  the 

year 
Grows  lush  in  juiey  stalks,  I'll  smoothly 

steer 
My  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours, 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  bow- 


Many  and  many  a  Terse  I  hope  to  write. 
Before  the  daisies,   yermeU  rimm'd  and 

white,  so 

Hide  in  deep  herbage;  and  ere  yet  the 

bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas, 
I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare,  and  hoary, 
Bee  it  half-finish'd:  but  let  Autumn  bold, 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 
Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 
And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness: 
There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly 

dress  60 

My  oneertain  path  with  green,  that  I  may 

speed 
Easily  onward,  through  flowers  and  weed. 

Upon  the  sides  of  Latmos  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest;  for  the  moist  earth  fed 
So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots 
Into    o'erhanging    boughs,  and    precious 

fruits. 
And   it   had   gloomy  shades,   sequestered 

deep, 
Where  no  man  went;  and  if  from  shepherd's 

keep 
A  lamb  strayed  far  a-down   those  inmost 

glens. 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens         70 


Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  with  con- 
tent. 
Over  the  hills  at  every  nightfall  went. 
Among  the  shepherds,  't  was  believed  ever, 
That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did 

sever 
From  the  white  flock,  but  passed  unworri^d 
By  angry  wolf,  or  pard  with  prying  head, 
Uiitil  it  came  to  some  unfooted  plains 
Where  fed  the  herds  of  Fan:  aye  great  his 

gains 
Who  thus  one  Iamb  did  lose.  Paths  there 

were  many, 
Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes 

fenny,  80 

And  ivy  banks;  all  leading  pleasantly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 
Stems  thruuging  all  around  between  the 

swell 
Of  turf  and  slanting  branches:  who  could 

tell 
The   freshness  of    the    space    of  heaven 

above. 
Edged,  round  with  dark  tree-tops  ?  through 

which  a  dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  too 
A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the  blue. 

Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress  90 
Of  flowers  budded  newly;  and  the  dew 
Had  taken  fairy  phantasies  to  strew 
Daisies  upon  the  sacred  sward  last  eve. 
And  so  the  dawned  light  in  pomp  receive. 
For  't  was  the  morn:  Apollo  s  upward  fire 
Made  every  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  pyre 
Of  brightness  so  unsullied,  that  therein 
A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 
Oblivion,  and  melt  out  bis  essence  fine 
Into  the  winds:  rain-scented  eglantine    loa 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing 

sun; 
The  lark  was  lost  in  him;  eold  springs  had 

run 
To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass; 
Man's  voice  was  on  the  mountains;  and  the 

mass 
Of  nature's  lives  and  wonders  pulsed  ten* 

fold. 
To  feel  thb  sun-rise  and  its  glories  old. 

Now  while  the   silent  workings  of  the 
dawn 
Were  busiest,  into  that  self-same  lawn 
All  suddenly,  with  joyful  cries,  there  sped 
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A  troop  of  little  children  nirlanded;        no 
Who  gathering  round  the  altar  seem'd  to  pry 
fiamestly  round  as  wishing  to  espy 
Some  folk  of  holiday:  nor  had  they  waited 
For  many  moments,  ere  their  ears  were 

sated 
With  a  faint  breath  of  music,  which  ey'n 

then 
Fill'd  out  its  Toice,  and  died  away  again. 
Within  a  little  space  again  it  gave 
Its.  airy  swellings,  with  a  gentle  wave, 
To  light-hung  leaves,  in  smoothest  echoes 

breaking 
Through  copse -dad   valleys,  —  ere  their 

death,  overtaking 
The  Burgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea. 


lao 


And  now,  as  deep  into  the  wood  as  we 
Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye ,  there  glimmer'd 

light 
Fair  faces  and  a  rush  of  garments  white, 
Plainer  and  plainer  showm^,  till  at  last 
Into  the  widest  alley  they  all  past, 
Making  directly  for  the  woodland  altar. 
O  kindly  muse  I  let  not  my  weak  tongue 

&ulter 
In  telling  of  this  goodly  company, 
Of  their  old  piety,  and  of  their  glee:        130 
But  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head,  and  presently  unmew 
My  soul ;  that  I  may  dare,  in  wayfaring. 
To  stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to 
sing. 

Leading  the  way,  yonng  damsels  danced 

along. 
Bearing  the  burden  of  a  shepherd  song; 
Each  hayinfif  a  white  wicker,  oyerbrimm'd 
With  Aprirs  tender  younglings:  next,  well 

trinim'd, 
A  crowd  of  shepherds  with   as  sunburnt 

looks 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books;    140 
diich  as  sat  listening  round  Apollo's  pix>e, 
When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  ripe, 
Let  his  diyinity  o'erflowing  die 
In  music,  through  the  vales  of  Thessaly: 
Some  idly  trailed  their  sheep-hooks  on  the 

gfround, 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 
With  ebon-tipped  flutes:  close  after  these. 
Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  trees, 
A  venerable  priest  full  soberly. 
Begirt  with  miuist'ring  looks:  alway  his 

eye  150 


Steadfast  upon  the  matted  tnrf  he  kept, 
And  after  him  his  sacred  vestments  swept 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vue, 

milk-white, 
Of  mingled  wine,  out-sparkling  generons 

.  light; 
And  iu  his  left  he  held  a  basket  full 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  could 

cull: 
Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  still 
Thau  Leda's  love,  and  cresses  from  the  riC. 
His   aged    head,  crowned    with    heecben 

wreath, 
Seem'd  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth      ite 
Of    winter    hoar.      Then    came    another 

crowd 
Of  shepherds,  lifting  in  due  time  aloud 
Their  share  of  the  ditty.     After  them  ap- 

pear'd, 
Up-follow'd  by  a  multitude  that  reard 
Their  voices  to  the  clouds,  a  fair-wnngkt 

car. 
Easily  rolling  so  as  scarce  to  mar 
The  freedom   of  three  steeds  of  dapple 

brown: 
Who  stood  therein  did  seem  of  great  re- 
nown 
Among  the  throng.    His  youth  was  follr 

blown. 
Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grovB; 
And,  for  those  simple  times,  his  garmeoci 

were  ri 

A  chieftain  king's;  beneath  his  breast,  bsli 

bare, 
Was  hung  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 
His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boai^-spear  keea. 
A  smile  was  on  his  countenance;  he  seem'd 
To    common    lookers-on,    like    one   who 

dream 'd 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian: 
But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could 

scan 
A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip, 
And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would  sHp 
Through  his  forgotten  bauds:  then  would 

they  sigh,  tSx 

And  think  of  yellow  leaTCS,  of  owlets'  cry, 
Of  logs  piled  solemnly.  —  Ah,  well-ardaT, 
Why   should   our  young  En^ymion  puie 

away! 

Soon  the  assembly,  in  a  circle  ranfped. 
Stood  silent  round  the  shrine:  each  look 

was  changed 
To  sudden  Teueration:  women  meek 
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Beokon'd  their  sons  to  silence;  while  each 

cheek 
Of  Tir^n  bloom  paled  gently  for  alight  fear. 
Endymion  too,  without  a  forest  peer,       190 
Stood,  wan,  and  pale,  and  with  an  awed 

face, 
Among  his  brothers  of  the  mountain  chase. 
In  midst  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 
£yed  them  with  joy  from  greatest  to  the 

least. 
And,  after  lifting  up  his  aged  hands, 
Thus  spake  he:  *Men  of  I^tmosI  shepherd 

oands! 
Whose  care  it  is  to  euard  a  thousand  flocks: 
Whether  descended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
That   overtop    your  mountains;    whether 

come 
From  valleys  where    the    pipe    is  never 

dumb;  200 

Or  from  your  swelling  downs,  where  sweet 

air  stirs 
Blue  harebells  lightly,  and  where  prickly 

furze 
Buds  lavish  gold;  or  ye,  whose  precious 

charge 
Nibble  their  fill  at  ocean's  very  marge, 
Whose  mellow  reeds  are  touch'd  with  sounds 

forlorn 
By  the  dim  echoes  of  0I4  Triton's  horn: 

Mothers  and  wives  1  who  day  by  day  pre- 
pare 
The  scrip,  with  needments,  for  the  moun- 
tain air; 
And  all  ye  gentle  girls  who  foster  up 
Udderless  lambs,  and  in  a  little  cup         a  10 
Will  put  choice  honey  for  a  f avour  d  youth : 
Yea,  every  one  attend  I  for  in  good  truth 
Oar  vows  are  wanting  to  our  g^at  god  Pan. 
Are  not  our  lowing  heifers  sleeker  than 
Night-swollen  mushrooms?  Are  not  our 

wide  plains 
Speckled  with  countless  fleeces  ?  Have  not 

rains 
Green'd  over  April's  lap  ?  No  howling  sad 
Sickens  our  fearful  ewes;  and  we  have  had 
Great  bounty  from  Endymion  our  lord. 
The  earth  is  glad :  the   merry  lark  has 
pour'd  aao 

His  early  song  against  yon  breezy  sky. 
That  spreads  so  clear  o'er  our  solemuity.' 

Thus  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  heap'd  a 
spire 
Of  teemmg  sweets,  enkindling  sacred  fire; 


Anon  he  stain'd  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine,  in  honour  of  the  shepherd-god. 
Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and 

while 
Bay  leaves  were  crackling  in  the  fragrant 

pile. 
And  gummy  frankincense  was  sparklmg 

bright 
'Neath   smothering    parsley,  and  a  hazy 

light  330 

Spread    grayly  eastward,  thus  a   chorus 

sang: 

'  O  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth 

hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispei'S,  glooms,  the  birth,  life, 

death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacef  ulness  ; 
Who  lov'st  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  liazels 

darken  ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit, 

and  barken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds  — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture 

breeds  240 

The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth; 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou 

now, 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow  I 
By  all  the  trembline  mazes  that  she  ran, 
HetLT  us,  great  Pan  ! 

'  O  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet, 
turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myi^ 

ties. 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the 
side  350 

Of   thine  enmossed  realms :   O  thou,  to 

whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage  ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs  ;  our  village  lens 
Their  fairest  blossom'd  beans  and  poppied 

corn ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  un- 
born. 
To  sing  for  thee  ;  low-creeping  strawber- 
ries 
Tlieir  Bummer  coolness ;  pent-up  butter' 
flies 
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Tbetr  freckled  wings  ;  yea,  the  fresh-bo^ 

ding  year 
All  its  completions  —  be  miickly  near,     s6o 
By  every  wind  that  ncos  the  mountain 

pine, 
O  forester  divine  t 

'Thou,  to  whom  every  fann  and  satyr 

flies 
For  willing  service  ;  whether  to  snrprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping 

fit; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  uimbkins  from  the  eagle's 

maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  again  ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  rouna  the  zrothy 

mam,  970 

And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  celk, 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peep- 

Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping, 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on   the 

crown 
With    silvery    oak-apples,    and    flr-cones 

brown — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring, 
I^ar  us,  O  satyr  kingl 

'O    Hearkener    to    the    lond-clappng 

shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers,  39> 
A  ram  goes  bleating::  Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender 

com 
Anger  our  huntsman:  Breather  roand  our 

farms. 
To   keep  ofF   mildews,  and   all  weather 

harms: 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds, 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors: 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge  —  see. 
Great  son  of  Dryope,  ^90 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vowa 
With  leaves  about  their  browsl 

'  Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven, 
Theu  leave  the  naked  brain:  be  still  the 
leaven. 


That  spreading  in  this  doll  and  doddd 

earth: 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal  —  a  new  birth: 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea;  i* 

An  element  filling  the  space  between; 
An  nnknowu  —  but  no  more:  we  hnmUj 

screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  IowIt 

bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaveD-tend- 

Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Fssn, 
Upon  thy  Mount  LyceanI' 

Even  while  they  brought  their  borden  to 

a  close, 
A  shout  from  the  whole  multitude  arose. 
That  lingered  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
Of  abrupt  thunder,  when  Ionian  sholes  jk 
Of  dolphins  bob  their  noses  through  tbs 

brine. 
Meantime,  on  shady  levels,  mossy  fine, 
Young  companies  nimbly  began  daneiag 
To  the  swift   treble  pipe,  and  hnmmiag 

string. 
Aye,  those  ntir  living  forms  swam  heavenly 
To  tones  forgotten — out  of  memory: 
Fair   creatures  I  whose   young   ehildies*! 

children  bred 
ThermopvliB  its  heroes —  not  yet  dead. 
But  in  ola  marbles  ever  beautif iiL 
High  genitors,  unconscious  did  they  cull  s» 
Time's  sweet  first-fruits — they  danced  to 

weariuess, 
And  then  in  quiet  circles  did  they  press 
The  hillock  turf,  and  caught  the  latter  end 
Of  some  strange  history,  potent  to  send 
A  young  mind  from  its  bodily  tenement 
Or  they  might  watch  the  quoit-pitchen, 

intent 
On  either  side;  pitying  the  sad  death 
Of  Hyacinthus,  when  the  cruel  breath 
Of  Zephyr  slew  him, —  Zephyr  penitent. 
Who  now,  ere  Fhcsbus  mounts  the  firms' 

ment,  sp 

Fondles  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain. 
The  archers  too,  upon  a  wider  plain. 
Beside  the  feathery  whizzing  of  the  shaft, 
And  the  dull  twanging  bowstring,  and  Uie 

raft 
Branch  down  sweeping  from  a  tall  ash  top, 
Caird  up  a  thousand  thoughts  to  envelope 
Those    who  would    watch.    Perhaps,  the 

trembling  knee 
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And  frantio  m>e  of  lonely  Niobe, 

Poor,  lonely  Niobe  I  when  her  lovely  young 

Were  dead  and  gone,  and  her  oaressing 

tongae  340 

Lay  a  lost  thing  npon  her  paly  lip, 
And  Tery,  very  deadliness  did  nip 
Her  motherly  cheeks.  Aroused  from  this 

sad  mood 
By  one,  who  at  a  distance  loud  halloo'd, 
Uplifting  his  strong  bow  into  the  air, 
Many  might  after  brighter  yisions  stare: 
After  the  Argonauts,  m  blind  amaze 
Tossinff  about  on  Neptune's  restless  ways. 
Until,  from  the  horizon's  vaulted  side, 
There  shot  a  golden  splendour  far  and 

wide,  3  So 

Spangling  those  million  poutings  of  the 

brine 
With  quivering  ore:  't  was  even  an  awful 

shine 
From  the  exaltation  of  Apollo's  bow; 
A  heavenly  beacon  in  their  dreary  woe. 
Wlio  thus  were  ripe  for  high  contemplating, 
Might  turn  their  steps  towards  the  sober 

ring 
Where  sat  £ndymion  and  the  aged  priest 
'MoDg  shepherds  gone  in  eld,  whose  looks 

increased 
The  silvery  setting  of  their  mortal  star. 
There   they  discoursed   upon  the  fragile 

bar  360 

That  keeps  us  from  our  homes  ethereal ; 
And  what  our  duties  there*    to  nightly 

call 
Vesper,  the  beauty-crest  of  summer  wea- 
ther; 
To  summon  all  the  downiest  clouds  together 
For  the  sun's  purple  couch;  to  emuliUe 
In  minist'ring  the  potent  rule  of  fate 
With  speed  of  fire-tail'd  exlialations; 
To  tint  her  pallid  cheek  urith  bloom,  who 

cons 
Sweet  poesy  by  moonlight:  besides  these, 
A  world  of  other  nng^ess'd  offices.  370 

Anon  they  wander'd,  by  divine  converse. 
Into  Elysium ;  vying  to  rehearse 
Each  one  his  own  anticipated  bliss. 
One  felt  heart-certain  that  he  could  not 


His  qnick-gone  love,  among  fair  blossom'd 

boughs. 
Where  every  zephyr-sigh  pouts,  and  endows 
Her  lips  with  music  for  the  welcoming. 
Another  wish'd,  'mid  tliat  eternal  spring, 
To  meet  his  rosy  child,  with  feathery  sails. 


Sweeping,  eye-earnestly,  through  almond 

vales:  380 

Who,  suddenly,  should  stoop  through  the 

smooth  wind. 
And  with  the  balmiest  leaves  his  temples 

bind; 
And,  ever  after,  through  those  regions  be 
His  messenger,  his  little  Mercury. 
Some  were  athirst  in  soal  to  see  again 
Their  fellow-huntsmen  o'er  the  ¥ride  cham- 
paign 
In  times  long  past;  to  sit  with  them,  and 

talk 
Of  all  the  chances  in  their  earthly  walk; 
Comparing,  joyfully,  their  plenteous  stores 
Of  happiuess,  to  when  upon  the  moors,   390 
Benighted,  close  they  huddled  from  the 

cold. 
And  shared  their  f  amish'd  scrips.   Thus  all 

out-told 
Their  fond  imaginations,  —  saving  him 
Whose  eyelids  curtain'd  up  their  jewels 

dim, 
Endyraion :  yet  hourly  had  he  striven 
To  hide  the  cankering  venom,  that  had 

riven 
His  fainting  recollections.   Now  indeed 
His  senses  bad  swoon'd  off :  he  did  not 

heed 
The  sudden  silence,  or  the  whispers  low. 
Or  the  old  eyes  dissolving  at  his  woe,      400 
Or  anxious  calls,  or  close  of  trembling 

palms. 
Or  maiden's  sigh,  that  grief  itself  embalms: 
But  in  the  self -same  fixed  trance  he  kept. 
Like  one  who  on  the  earth  had  never  stept. 
Aye,  even  as  dead-still  as  a  marble  man. 
Frozen  in  that  old  tale  Arabian. 

Who   whispers   him  so   pantingly  and 
close  ? 
Peona,  his  sweet  sister:  of  all  those, 
His  friends,  the  dearest.  Hushing  signs  she 

made, 
And  breathed  a  sister's   sorrow  to  per- 
suade 410 
A  yielding  up,  a  cradling  on  her  care. 
Her  eloquence  did  breathe  away  the  curse: 
She  led  him,  like  some  midnight  spirit  nurse 
Of  happy  changes  in  emphatic  dreams, 
Along  a  path  between  two  little  streams,  — 
Guaraing   his  forehead,  with    her   round 

elix>w, 
From  low-grown  branches,  and  his  foot* 
steps  slow 
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From  stnmbliDg  oyer  f  tumps  and  hilloeks 

small; 
Until  they  came  to  where  these  streamlets 

fall, 
With  mingled  bnbblings  and  a  gentle  rash. 
Into  a  river,  clear,  brimful,  and  flush      421 
With  crystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  skj. 
A  little  shallop,  floating  there  hard  by, 
Pointed  its  beak  over  the  fringed  bank; 
And  soon  it  lightly  dipt,  and  rose,  and  sank. 
And  dipt  again,  with  the  young  couple's 

weiefat,  — 
Peona  guiding,  through  the  water  stvaight, 
Towarcb  a  bowery  island  opposite; 
Which  gaining  presently,  she  steered  light 
Into  a  £ady,  fiesh,  and  ripply  cove,       430 
Where  nested  was  au  arbour,  overwove 
By  many  a  summer's  silent  fingering; 
To  whose  cool  bosom  she  was  used  to  bring 
Her  playmates,  with  their  needle  broidery. 
And  minstrel  memories  of  times  gone  by. 

So  she  was  gently  glad  to  see  him  laid 
Under  her  favonrite  bower's  quiet  shade, 
Ou  her  own  couch,  new  made  of  flower 

leaves, 
Dried    carefully  on    the    cooler    side   of 

sheaves 
When  last  the  sun    his    autumn  tresses 

shook,  440 

And  the  taun'd  harvesters  rich  armfuls 

took. 
Soon  was  he  quieted  to  slumbrous  rest: 
But,  ere  it  crept  upon  him,  he  had  prest 
Peona's  busy  hand  against  his  lips, 
And  still,  a-sleeping,  held  her  finger-tips 
In  tender  pressure.    And  as  a  willow  keeps 
A  patient  watch  over  the  stream  that  creeps 
Windingly  by  it,  so  the  quiet  maid 
Held  her  in  peace:  so  that  a  whispering 

bhide 
Of  grass,  a  wailful  gnat,  a  bee  bustling  450 
Down  in  the  bluebells,  or  a  wren  light 

rustling 
Among  sere  leaves  and  twigs,  might  all  be 

heard. 

O  magic  sleep  I  O  comfortable  bird. 
That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the 

miud 
Tin  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth  I  O  unconfined 
Restraint  I  imprison'd  liberty  I  great  key 
To  golden  palaces,  strange  minstrelsy. 
Fountains  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled 
•  caves, 


Echoing  grottoes,  full  of  tumbling 

And   moonlight;    aye,   to   all    the   mazj 

world  46a 

Of  silvery  enchantment  I  — who,  npfurl'd 
Beneath  thy  drowsy  wing  a  triple  hoar. 
But  renovates  and  lives? — ThnSy  in  tfao 

bower, 
Endymion  was  calm'd  to  life  again. 
Opening  his  eyelids  with  a  heuthier  brain, 
He  said:  *  I  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
All  through  my  bosom:  thou  art  as  a  dove 
Trembling   its    closed   eyes  and  sleeked 

wings 
About  me;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
Such  morning  incense  from  the  fields  of 

May,  470 

As  do  those  brighter  drops  that  twinklisg 

stray 
From  those  kind  eyes,  —  the  very  home  aad 

haunt 
Of  sisterly  affection.    Can  I  want 
Aught  else,  aught  nearer  heaven,  than  saeh 

tears? 
Yet  dry  them  ap»  in  bidding  henee  all  iSesn 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  days 
Alone  and  sad.    No,  I  will  once  more  raise 
My  voice  upon  the  mountain-heights;  ones 

more 
Make  my  horn  parley  from  their  foreheads 

hoar: 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  toogaes 

shall  loll  48D 

Around  the  breathed  boar:  again  1 11  noli 
The  fair-grown  yew-tree,  for  a  chosen  tiov: 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  getting  bw. 
Again  1 11  linger  in  a  sloping  mead 
To  hear  the  s{^ckled  thrushes,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  sheep.  So  be  thou  cheered,  sweet  I 
And,  if  thy  lute  is  here,  softly  intreat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  res<dved  course.* 

Hereat  Peona,  in  their  silver  source. 
Shut  her  pure  sorrow-drops  with  glad  ex* 
claim,  49B 

And  took  a  lute,  from  which  there  polsisg 


A  lively  prelude,  fashioning  the  way 

In  which  her  voice  should  wander.    T  ma 

a  lay 
More  subtle  cadenoed,  more  forest  wild 
Than  Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child; 
And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 
So  moumf^  strange.  Surely  some  infln- 

ence  rare 
Went,  spiritual,  through  the  damsel's  hsad; 
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For  still,  with  DelpLlo  emphasis,  she  spann'd 
The  quick  imrisible  strings,  even  though 

she  saw  500 

Endymion's  spirit  melt  away  and  thaw 
Before  the  deep  intoxication. 
But  soon  she  came,  with  sudden  burst,  upon 
Her  self-possession  —  swung  the  lute  aside, 
And  earnestly  said:  '  Brother,  't  is  vain  to 

hide 
That  thou  dost  know  of  things  mysterious, 
Inoimortal,  starry;  such  alone  could  thus 
Weigh  down  thy  nature.  Hast  thou  sinn'd 

in  aught 
Offensive  to  the  heavenly  powers  ?  Caught 
A  Paphian  dove  upon  a  message  sent  ?   510 
Thy  deathful  bow  agaiust  some  deer-herd 

bent, 
Sacred  to  Dian  ?  Haply,  thou  hast  seen 
Her  naked  limbs  among  the  alders  green; 
And  that,  alas  I  is  death.  No,  I  can  trace 
S<HU.tb««»or.  high  perplexing  iuth, 

Endymion  look'd  at  her,  and  pressed  her 

handy 
And  said, '  Art  thou  so  pale,  who  wast  so 

bland 
And  merry  in  our  meadows  ?  How  is  this  ? 
Tell  me  thine  ailment:  tell  me  all  amiss  I  — 
Ah  I  thoa  hast  been  unhappy  at  the  change 
Wrought  suddenly  in  me.   What  indeed 

more  strange  ?  5a  1 

Or  more  complete  to  overwhelm  surmise  ? 
Ambition  is  no  sluggard:  't  is  no  prize, 
That  toiling  years  would  put  within  my 

Tliat  I  nave  sigh*d  for:  with  so  deadly  gasp 
No  man  e'er  panted  for  a  mortal  love. 
So  all  have  set  my  heavier  grief  above 
These  things  which  happen.  Rightly  hare 

they  done: 
I,  who  still  saw  the  horizontal  sun 
Heave  his  broad  shoulder  o'er  the  edge  of 

the  world,  530 

Ont-faeing  Lucifer,  and  then  had  hnrl'd 
My  spear  aloft,  as  signal  for  the  chase  — 
I,  who,  for  very   sport  of   heart,  would 


With   my  own  steed  from  Araby;  pluck 

down 
A  Tiiltnre  from  his  towery  perching;  frown 
A  lion  into  growling,  loth  retire  — 
To  lose,  at  once,  all  my  toil-breeding  fire, 
And  sink  thus  low  I  but  I  will  ease  my  breast 
Of  secret  grief,  here  in  this  bowery  nest 


'  This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky. 
Till  it  begins  to  progress  siiverly  541 

Around  the  western  border  of  the  wood, 
Whence,  from  a  certain  spot,  its  windin| 

flood 
Seems  at  the  distance  like  a  orescent  moon ' 
And  in  that  nook,  tbe  very  pride  of  June 
Had  I  been  used  to  pass  my  weary  eves; 
The  rather  for  the  sun  unwilling  leaves 
So  dear  a  picture  of  his  sovereign  power. 
And  I  could  witness  his  most  kingly  hour. 
When  he  doth  tighten  up  the  golden  reins, 
And  paces  leisurely  down  aml^r  plains  551 
His  snorting  four.  Now  when  his  chariot 

last 
Its  beams  against  the  zodiac-lion  cast, 
There  blossom'd  suddenly  a  magic  bed 
Of  sacred  ditamy,  and  poppies  red: 
At  which  I  wondered  greatly,  knowing  well 
That  but  one  night  hiul  wrought  this  flow 

er^  spell; 
And,  sittmg  down  close  by,  began  to  muse 
What  it  might  mean.     Perhaps,  thought  I, 

Morpheus, 
In  passing  here,  his  owlet  pinions  shook; 
Or,  it  may  be,  ere  matron  Night  uptook  561 
Her  ebon  urn,  younff  Mercury,  by  stealth. 
Had  dipt  his  rod  in  it:  such  garland  wealth 
Came  not  by  common  growth.     Thus  on  I 

thought. 
Until  my  head  was  dizzy  and  distraught. 
Moreover,  through    the    dancing   poppies 

stole 
A  breeze,  most  softly  lulling  to  my  soul; 
And  shaping  visions  all  about  my  sight 
Of  colours,  wings,  and  bursts  of  spangly 

The    which    became    more    strange,    and 
strange,  and  dim,  $70 

And  then  were  gulf 'd  in  a  tumultuous  swimi 
And  then  I  fell  asleep.     Ah,  can  I  tell 
The  enchantment  that  afterwards  befell  ? 
Yet  it  was  but  a  dream:  yet  such  a  dream 
That  never  tongue,  although  it  overteem 
With    mellow    utterance,   like   a   cavern 

spring. 
Could  fifi^ire  out  and  to  conception  bring 
All  I  bBheld  and  felt.    Methought  I  lay 
Watching  the  zenith,  where  the  milky  way 
Among  the  stars  in  virgin  splendour  pours; 
And  travelling  my  eye,  until  the  doors    581 
Of  heaven  appeared  to  open  for  my  flight, 
I  became  loth  and  fearful  to  alight 
From  such  high  soaring  by  a  downward 
glance: 
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So  kept  me  steadfast  in  that  airy  trance, 
Spreading  imaginary  pinions  wide. 
When,  preseut^,  the  stars  began  to  glide, 
And  famt  away,  before  my  eager  view: 
At  which  I  sigh'd  that  I  could  not  pursue, 
And  dropt  my  vision  to  the  horizon's  verge; 
And    lot    from    openiug    clonds,   I    saw 
emerge  591 

The  loveliest  moon,  that  ever  silver'd  o'er 
A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet;  she  did  soar 
80  passionately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 
Commiiigliug  with  her  argent  spheres  did 

Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  she 

went 
At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapoury  tent  — 
Whereat,  niethoiight,  the  lidless-eyed  train 
Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again. 
To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  more  I 

raised  600 

My  sight  right  upward:  but  it  was  quite 

dazed 
By  a  bright  somefhing,  sailing  down  apace, 
Makinff  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  face  : 
Again  I  look  d,  and,  O  ye  deities. 
Who  from  Olympus  watch  our  destinies  I 
Whence  that  completed  form  of  all  com- 
pleteness ? 
Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all 

sweetness  ? 
Speak,  stubborn  earth,  and  tell  me  where, 

O  where 
Hast  thou  a  symbol  of  her  golden  hair  ? 
Not  oat-sheaves  drooping  in  the  western 

snn;  6  to 

Not  —  thy  soft  hand,  fair  sister  I   let  me 

shnn 
Such  follving  before  thee  — yet  she  had. 
Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me 

mad; 
And  they  were  mmply  gordian'd  up  and 

braided, 
I^eaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded, 
Uer  pearl   round  ears,   white   neck,  and 

orbed  brow ; 
The  which  were  blended  in,  I  know  not 

how. 
With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes, 
filush-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  faint- 
est sighs, 
That,  when    I   think  thereon,    my  spirit 

clings  6ao 

And  plays  about  its  fancy,  till  the  stings 
Of  human  neighbourhood  envenom  all. 
Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call  ? 


To  what  hi?h  fane  ?  —  Ah !  see  her  ho?a. 

iug  feet. 
More  bluely  vein'd,  more  soft,  more  whitely 

sweet 
Than  those  of  sea-born  Venus,  when  she 

rose 
From  out  her  cradle  shell.  The  wind  oat- 
blows 
Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion; 
T  is  blue,  and  over-spangled  with  a  million 
Of  little  eves,  as  though  thou  wert  to  shed, 
Over  the  darkest,  lushest  bluebell  bed,  631 
Handfuls   of  daisies.'  —  *£ndymion.  Low 

strange  I 
Dream  within  dream  I'  —  'She  took  u 

airy  range, 
And  then,  towurds  me,  like  a  very  maid, 
Came  )>lushing,  waning,  willing,  and  afnid. 
And  press'd  me  by  the  hand:   Ah!  'tvu 

too  much; 
Methoneht  I  fainted  at  the  charmed  touch, 
Tet  held  my  recollection,  even  as  one 
Who  dives  three  fathoms  where  the  witen 

run 
Gurgling  in  beds  of  coral:  for  anon,       6^ 
I  felt  upmoimted  in  that  region 
Where  falling  stars  dart  thei  r  artillery  forth, 
And  eagles    struggle   with   the   bulFeti]:^ 

north 
That  balances  the  heavy  meteor-stcne;  — 
Felt,  too,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone, 
But  lapp'd  and  lull'd  along  the  dangeroos 

sky. 
Soon,  as  it  seem'd,  we  left  our  joumeying 

high. 
And    straightway    into    frightful    eddies 

swoop'd ; 
Such  as  ay  muster  where  gray  time  has 

scoop'd 
Huge  dens  and  caverns  in  a  mountain's 

side:  630 

There  hollow  sounds  aroused  me,  and  I 

sigb'd 
To  faint  once  more  by  looking  on  my  bliss— 
I  was  distracted ;  madly  did  I  kiss 
The  wooing  arms  which  held  me,  and  did 

give 
My  eyes  at  once  to  death:  but  'twas  to 

live. 
To  take  in  drafts  of  life  from  the  gold 

fount 
Of  kind  and  passionate  looks;  to  eoast, 

and  count 
The  moments,  by  some  greedy  help  that 

seem'd 
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A  second  self,  that  each  might  be  redeem'd 
And   plundered    of    its    load    of  blessed- 
ness. 660 
Ah,  desperate  mortal  I    I  ey'n  dared  to 

press 
Her  very  cheek  against  my  crowned  lip. 
And,  at  that  moment,  felt  mj  body  dip 
Into  a  warmer  air:  a  moment  more, 
Our  feet  were  soft  in  flowers.  There  was 

store 
Of  newest  joys  upon  that  alp.   Sometimes 
A  scent  of  violets,  and  blossoming  limes, 
Loiter'd  aronnd  us;  then  of  honey  cells, 
Made  delicate  from  all  white-flower  bells; 
And  once,  above  the  edges  of  our  nest,    670 
An  aroh  face  peep'd,  —  an  Oread    as  I 
guess'd. 

'Why  did  I  dream  that  sleep  o'erpower'd 

me 
In  midst  of  all  this  heaven  7  Why  not  see, 
Far  off,  the  shadows  of  his  pinions  dark, 
And  stare  them  from  me?  But  no,  like  a 

spark 
That  needs  must  die,  although  its  little 

beam 
Reflects  upon  a  diamond,  my  sweet  dream 
Fell  into  nothing  —  into  stupid  sleep. 
And  so  it  was,  until  a  gentle  creep, 
A    careful    moving    caught    my    waking 

ears,  680 

And  up  I  started:  Ah  I  my  sighs,  my  tears, 
My  clenched  hands;  —  for  lo !  the  poppies 

hung 
Dew-dabbled  on  their  stalks,  the  ouzel  sung 
A  heavy  ditty,  and  the  sullen  day 
Had  chidden  herald  Hesperus  away, 
With  leaden  looks:  the  solitary  breeze 
Blustered,  and  slept,  and  its  wild  self  did 

tease 
With  wayward  melancholy;  and  I  thought, 
Mark  me,  Peonal  that  sometimes  it  brought 
Faint  fare -thee -wells,  and  sigh -shrilled 

adieus  I  —  690 

Away  I  wander'd  —  all  the  pleasant  hues 
Of  beaven  and  earth  had  faded:  deepest 

shades 
Were  deepest  dungeons;  heaths  and  sunny 

glades 
Were  nill  of  pestilent  light;  out  taintless 

rills 
Seem'd  sooty,  and  o'erspread  with  uptum'd 

gills 
Of  dying  fish;  the  vermeil  rose  had  blown 
In  frightful  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  outgrown 


Like  spiked  aloe.    If  an  innocent  bird 
Before  my  heedless  footsteps  stirr*d,  and 

stirred 
In  little  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it  700 

A  disguised  demon,  missioned  to  knit 
My  soul  with  under  darkness;  to  entice 
My  stumblings  down  some  monstrous  preci- 
pice: 
Therefore  I  eager  follow'd,  and  did  curse 
The    disappointment.      Time,   that    aged 

nurse, 
Rock'd  me  to  patience.  Now,  thank  gentld 

heaven! 
These  things,  with  all  their  comfortings,  are 

given 
To  my  down-sunken  hours,  and  with  thee. 
Sweet  sister,  help  to  stem  the  ebbing  sea 
Of  weary  life.' 

Thus  ended  he,  and  both 
Sat  silent:  for  the  maid  was  very  loth     71  x 
To  answer;    feeling  well    that    breathed 

words 
Would  ail  be  lost,  unheard,  and  vain  as 

swords 
Asrainst  the  enchased  crocodile,  or  leaps 
Of  grasshoppers  against  the  sun.      She 

weeps. 
And  wonders;   struggles  to  devise   some 

blame; 
To  put  on  such  a  look  as  would  say.  Shame 
On  this  poor  weakness  !  but,  for  all  her  strife. 
She  could  as  soon  have  crush'd  away  the 

life 
From  a  sick  dove.    At  length,  to  break  the 

pause,  720 

She  said  with  trembling  chance:  'Is  thia 

the  cause  ? 
This  all  ?    Yet  it  is  strange,  and  sad,  alas  I 
That  one  who  through  this  middle  earth 

shonld  pass 
Most  like  a  sojourning  demi-god,and  leave 
His  name  upon   the    harp-string,   should 

achieve 
No  higher  bard  than  simple  maidenhood. 
Singing  alone,  and  fearfully,  —  how   the 

blood 
Left  his  young  cheek;  and  how  he  used  to 

stray 
He  knew  not  where;  and  how  he  would  say, 

nay. 
If  any  said  'twas  love:  and  yet  'twas  love; 
What  could  it  be  but  love  ?    How  a  ring- 
dove 78  E 
Let  &11  a  sprig  of  yew-tree  in  hi&  path; 
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And  bow  he  died:  and  then,  tiwt  loye  doth 

scathe 
The  gentle  hearth  as  northern  bhists  do 

roses; 
And  then  the  ballad  of  his  sad  life  closes 
With  sights  and  an  akst  —  Kndyiuioul 
Be  rather  in  the  trumpet's  mouthi  —  anon 
Among  the  winds  at  large  —  that  all  may 

hearken I 
Although,    before     the    crystal    heayens 

darken, 
I  watch  and  dote  upon  the  silver  lakes   740 
Pictured  in  western  doudiness,  that  takes 
The  semblance  of  gold  rocks  and  bright 

gold  sands. 
Islands,  and    creeks,    and   amber-fretted 

strands 
With  horses  prancing  o*er  them,  palaces 
And  towers  of  amethyst,  —  would  I  so  tease 
My  pleasant   days,  because  I  oould    not 

mount 
Into  those  regions  ?  The  Morphean  fount 
Of  that  fine  element  that  yisions,  dreams. 
And  fitful  whims  of  sleep  are  made  of, 

streams 
Into  its  airy  channels  with  so  subtle,       750 
So  thin  a  breathing,  not  the  spider's  shuttle, 
Circled  a  million  times  within  the  space 
Of  a  swallow's   nest-door,  could  aelay  a 

trace, 
A  tinting  of  its  quality:  how  light 
Must  dreams  themselyes  be ;  seeing  they're 

more  slight 
Than    the    mere  nothing  that  engenders 

them  t 
Then  wherefore  snlly  the  entrusted  gem 
Of  high  and  noble  life  with  thoughts  so 

sick? 
Why  pierce  high-fronted  honour  to  the 

quick 
For  nothing  but  a  dream?'   Hereat  the 

youth  760 

Look'd  up  :  a  conflicting  of  shame  and  ruth 
Was  in  his  plaited  brow  :  yet  his  eyelids 
Widen'd  a  little,  as  when  Zephyr  bids 
A  little  breeze  to  creep  between  the  fans 
Of  careless  butterflies:  amid  his  pains 
"Te  seem'd  to  taste  a  drop  of  mannardew. 

Sill  palatable  ;  and  a  colour  grew 
Upon    his    cheek,  while    thus    he  lifeful 

spake. 

*  Peona  I  ever  have  I  long'd  to  slake 
My  thirst  for  the  world's  praises :  nothing 
base,  770 


No  merely  slumberous  phantasm,  oould  on- 

lace 
The  stubborn  canvas  for  my  voyage  pre- 
pared— 
Though  now  't  is  tatter'd;  leaving  my  huk 

bared 
Aud  sullenly  drifting :  yet  my  higher  hope 
Is  of  too  wide,  too  rainbow-large  a  scope, 
To  fret  at  myriads  of  earthly  wrecks. 
Whereiu  lies  happiness?   in  that  which 

becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  fellowBhro  divine, 
A  f ellowdup  with  essence  ;  till  we  sfahie, 
Full  alchemized,  and  free  of  spaee.  Be- 
hold 7S0 
The  clear  religion  of  heaven  1  Fold 
A  rose  leaf  round  thy  finger's  tapemesi, 
Aud  soothe  thy  lips :  hist,  when  the  aizy 

stress 
Of  music's  kiss  impregnates  the  free  windi, 
And  witli  a  sympathetio  touch  unbinds 
iEoIian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs: 
Then    old    songs  waken  from  endonded 

tombs; 
Old  ditties  sieh  above  their  father's  grave; 
Ghosts  of  melodious  prophesyiugs  rave 
Bound    every    spot   where  trod  Apollo's 

foot ;  79D 

Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  bmit, 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  battle  was; 
And,  from  the  turf,  a  lullaby  doth  pass 
In  every  place  where  infant  Orpheos  slept 
Feel  we  these  things  ?  —  that  momoit  have 

we  stept 
Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  our  state 
Is  like  a  floating  spirit's.  But  there  are 
Backer  entanglements,  enthralments  far 
More  self-destroying,  leading,  by  degrees, 
To  the  chief  intensity:  the  crown  of  these 
Is  made  of  love  and  friendship^  and  sits 

high  Sbi 

Upon  the  forehead  of  humanity. 
All  its  more  ponderous  and  btdky  worth 
Is  friendship,  whenoe  there   ever  isssei 

forth 
A  steady  splendour;  but  at  the  tip-top, 
There  hangs  by  unseen  film,  an  orbed  drop 
Of  light,  and  that  is  love :  its  inflnence 
Thrown  in  our  eyes  genders  a  novel  seosp, 
At  which  we  start  sua  fret:  till  in  the  end, 
Melting  into  its  radiance,  we  Uend,        Sn 
Mingle,  and  so  become  a  part  of  it, — 
Nor  with  aught  else  can  our  souls  iDfce^ 

knit 
So  wingedly:  when  we  combine  thersvit^ 
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Life's  self  is  noarish'd  by  its  proper  pith, 
And  we  are  nurtured  like  a  peliean  brood. 
Aye,  so  delieious  is  the  nnsatiog  food, 
That  men,  who  might  have  tower'd  in  the 

▼an 
Of  all  the  eongregated  world,  to  fan 
And  winnow  &om  the  coming  step  of  time 
All  ehaff  of  oastom,  wipe  away  all  slime  8ao 
Left  by  men-slugs  and  human  serpentry, 
Have  been  content  to  let  occasion  die. 
Whilst  they  did  sleep  in  love's  Elysium. 
And,  truly,  I  would  rather  be  struck  dumb, 
Than  speak  against  this  ardent  listless- 


For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  might  bless 
The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly; 
As  does  the  nightingale,  up-perched  high. 
And  doister'd  among  cool  and  bunched 

leaves — 
SIm  tings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e'er  con- 
ceives 830 
How  tiptoe  Ni^ht  holds  back  her  dark- 
gray  hood. 
Jast  so  may  love,  although  't  is  understood 
The  mere  commingling  of  passionate  breath, 
Produce  more  than  our  searching  witness- 

eth: 
What  I  know  not:  but  who,  of  men,  can 

tell 
That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green 

fruit  would  swell 
To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bright 

nuul. 
The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and 

vale. 
The    meadows   runnels,   runnels   pebble- 
stones, 839 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones. 
Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet. 
If  human  soula  did  never  kiss  and  greet  ? 

'Now,  if  this  earthly  love  has  power  to 
make 
Men's  being  mortal,  immortal ;  to  shake 
Ambition  from  their  memories,  and  brim 
Their  measure  of  content;  what  merest 

whim, 
Seems  all  this  poor  endeavour  after  fame. 
To  one,  who  keeps  within  his  steadfast  aim 
A  love  immortal,  an  immortal  too. 
Look  not  so  wilder'd;  for  these  things  are 
true  8so 

And  never  can  be  bom  of  atomies 
That  buzz  about  our  slumbers,  like  brain- 
flies, 


Leaving  us  fancy-sick.  No,  no,  I  'm  sure, 
My  restless  spirit  never  could  endure 
To  brood  so  long  upon  oue  luxury, 
Unless  it  did,  though  fearfully,  espy 
A  hope  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  dnam. 
Mv  sayings  will  the  less  obscured  seem 
When  I  have  told  thee  how  my  waking 

sight 
Has  made  me  scruple  whether  that  same 

night  860 

Was  pws'd  in  dreaming.  Hearken,  sweet 

Feona I 
Beyond  the  matron-temple  of  Latona, 
Which  we  should  see  but  for  these  dark- 
ening boughs. 
Lies  a  deep  hollow,  from  whose  ragged 

brows 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  round  athwart. 
And  meet  so  nearly,  that  with  wings  out- 

raught, 
And  spreaded  tail,  a  vulture  could  not  glide 
Past  tiiem,  but  he  must  brush  on  every 

side. 
Some  moiilder*d  steps  lead  into  this  cool 

cell. 
Far  as  the  slabbed  margin  of  a  well,       870 
Whose  patient  level  peeps  its  crystal  eye 
Right  upward,  through  the  bushes,  to  the 

sky. 
Oft  have  I  brought  thee  flowers,  on  their 

stalks  set 
Like  vestal  primroses,  but  dark  velvet 
Edges  them  round,  and  they  have  golden 

'T  was  there  I  got  them,  from  the  gaps  and 

slits 
In  a  mossy  stone,  that  sometimes  was  my 

seat, 
When  all  above  was  faint  with  mid-day 

heat 
And  there  in  strife  no  burning  thoughts  to 

heed, 
I  'd  bubble  up  the  water  through  a  reed; 
So  reaching  back  to  boyhood:  make  me 

ships  881 

Of    moulted    feathers,  touchwood,    alder 

chips. 
With  leaves  stuck  in  them;  and  the  Nep- 

tnne  be 
Of  their  petty  ocean.  Oftener,  heavily, 
When  lovelorn  hours  had  left  me  less  a 

child, 
I  sat  contemplating  the  figures  wild 
Of  o'er-head  clouds  melting  the  minor 

through. 
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Upon  a  day,  while  thus  I  watchM,  bj  flew 
A  cloudy  Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  qaiver; 
So  plainly  character'd,  no  breese  would 

sbiyer  890 

The  happy  chance :  so  happy,  I  was  fain 
To  foUow  it  upon  the  open  plain, 
And,  therefore,  was  last  going;  when,  be- 
hold I 
A  wonder,  fair  as  any  I  have  told  — 
The  same  bright  face  I  tasted  in  my  sleep. 
Smiling  in  the  dear  welL    My  be»t  did 

leap 
Throngh  the  cool  depth.  —  It  moved  as  if 

to  flee  — 
I  started  np,  when  lo  1  refreshfnlly, 
There  came  upon  my  face,  in  plenteous 

showers, 
Dew-drops,  and  dewy  buds,  and  leaves,  and 

flowers,  900 

Wrapping  all  objects  from  my  smother'd 

sight, 
fisthing  my  spirit  in  a  new  delight. 
Aye,  such  a  breathless  honey-feel  of  bliss 
Alone  preserved  me  from  the  drear  abyss 
Of  death,  for  the  fair  form  had  gone  again. 
Pleasure  is  oft  a  visitant;  but  pain 
Clings  cruelly  to  us,  like  the  gnawing  sloth 
On  the  deer  s  tender  haunches:  late,  and 

loth, 
'Tis  scared  away  by  slow  returning  pleas- 
ure. 
How  BidEening.  how  dark    the  dnxidfol 

leisure  910 

Of  weary  d»y^  iii»i«  deeper  exqniate. 
By  a  foreknowledge  of  unslumbrous  night ! 
Like  sorrow  came  upon  me,  heavier  still. 
Than  when  I  wandei^d  from  the  poppy  hill: 
And  a  whole  age  of  lingering  moments 

crept 
Sluggishly  by,  ere  more  contentment  swept 
Away  at  once  the  deadly  yellow  spleen. 
Yes,  thrice  have  I  this  fair  enchantment 

seen; 
Once  more  been  tortured  with  renewed  life. 
When  last  the  wintry  gusts    gave  over 

strife  930 

With  the  conqneriiig  sun  of  spring,  and 

left  the  skies 
Warm  and  serene,  bat  yet  with  moisten'd 

eyes 
In  pity  of  the  shatter'd  infant  buds, — 
That  time  thou  didst  adorn,  with  amber 

vtuds, 
My  hunting  cap^  because  I  laogh'd  and 

smiled, 


Chatted  with  thee,  and  many  days  exiled 
All  torment  from  my  breast;  —  't  was  eves 

then. 
Straying  about,  yet  coop*d  up  in  the  den 
Of  helpless  discontent,  —  hurling  my  Isiue 
From   place   to   place,  and   flowing  st 

chance,  ^ 

At  last,  by  hap,  through  some  young  trees 

it  struck. 
And,  plashing  among  bedded  pebbles,  stnek 
In  the  middle  of  a  brook,  —  whose  ailTer 

ramble 
Down  twenty  little  falls  through  reeds  aad 

bramble. 
Tracing  along,  it  brought  me  to  a  cave. 
Whence  it  ran  brightly  forth,  and  ^iHiite 

did  lave 
The   nether   sides   of  mossy   stones  and 

rock, — 
Ifong  which  it  gurgled  blithe  adieus,  to 

mock 
Its  own  sweet  grief  at  parting.    Overhead, 
Hung  a  lush  screen  of  drooping  weeds,  and 

spread  f   <^ 

Thick,  as  to  curtain  up  some  wood-nymph's 

home. 
**  Ah  I  impious  mortal,  whither  do  I  roam  I " 
Said  I,  low-voiced: «'  Ah,  whither  1  T  is  tfae 

grot 
Of  Proserpine,  when  Hell,  obscure  and  hot, 
Doth  her  resign;  and  where  her  tender 

hands 
She  dabbles,  on  the  cool  and  slnicy  sands: 
Or  't  is  the  cell  of  Echo,  where  she  sits, 
And  babbles  thorough  silence,  till  her  vits 
Are  gone  in  tender  madness,  and  anon. 
Faints  into  sleep,  with  many  a  d  ving  tone 
Of  sadness.     O  that  she  would  take  my 

vows,  9SI 

And  breathe  them  sighingly  among  the 

boughs. 
To  sue  her  gentle  ears  for  whose  fair  head. 
Daily,  I  pluck  sweet  flowerets  from  their 

And  weave  them  dyingly — send  hanef' 

whispers 
Round  every  leaf,  that  all  those  gentls 

lispers 
May  sigh  my  love  unto  her  pitying! 
O  charitable  Echo!  hear,  and  sing 
This  ditty  to  her  I  —  tell  her  " — So  I  Biaj'd 

My    foolish   tongue,    and   listening,  hw 
afraid,  9^ 

Stood  stupefied  with  my  own  empty  follv, 
And  blushing  for  the  freaks  of  melanehdy 
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Salt  tears  were  ooming,  when  I  heard  my 

name 
Moet  f ondlj  lipp'd,  and  then  these  aooents 

came: 
*'£ndjmion!  the  cave  is  seereter 
Than  the  isle  of  Delos.    Echo  hence  shall 

stir 
No   sighs  bat  sigh-warm  kisses,  or  light 

noise 
Of  thy  combing  hand,  the  while  it  travelling 

cloys 
And    trembles   through  my  labyrinthine 

hair." 
At   that  oppressed,  I   harried  in.  —  Ahl 

where  970 

Are  those  swift  moments?    Whither  are 

they  fled  ? 
1 11  smile  no  more,  Peona;  nor  will  wed 
Sorrow,  the  way  to  death;  bat  patiently 
Bear  up  against  it:  so  farewell,  sad  sigh; 
And  come  instead  demurest  meditation. 
To  ooenp^  me  wholly,  and  to  fashion 
My  pilgrinutfe  for  the  world's  dusky  brink. 
No  more  will  I  count  over,  link  by  link. 
My  chain  of  grief :  no  longer  strive  to  find 
A  half-forgetf alness  in  mountain  wind    980 
Blustering  about  my  ears:  aye,  thou  sbalt 

see. 
Dearest  of  sisters,  what  my  life  shall  be; 
What  a  calm  round  of  hours  shall  make  my 

days. 
There  is  a  paly  flame  of  hope  that  plays 
Where'er  I  look:    but  yet.  111  say  'tis 

nanebt  — 
And  here  1  bid  it  die.    Have  not  I  caught. 
Already,  a  more  healthy  countenance  ? 
By  this  the  sun  is  setting;  we  may  chance 
Meet  some  of  our  near-dwellers  with  my 


This  said,  he  rose,  faint-smiling  like  a 
star  990 

Through  autumn  mists,  and  took  Feona's 
hand: 

They  stept  into  the  boat,  and  launeh'd  from 
land. 
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Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home: 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth, 
Like  to  babbles  when  rain  pelteth; 
Then  let  wingel  Fancy  wander 


Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond 

her: 
Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door, 
She  'U  dart  forth,  and  dondward  soar. 
O  sweet  Fancy!  let  her  loose; 
Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use,  » 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming; 
Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too. 
Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew^ 
Cloys  with  tasting:  What  do  then  ? 
Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when  | 

The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright. 
Spirit  of  a  wmter's  night; 
When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled  ao 

From  the  ploughboy's  heavy  shoon; 
When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 
In  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 
Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abrosd. 
With  a  mind  self-overawed, 
Fancy,  bigh-commission'd:  —  send  her  I 
She  has  vassals  to  attend  her: 
She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 
Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost;  90 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together. 
All  delights  of  summer  weather; 
All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 
From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray; 
All  the  heaped  Autumn's  weaUh, 
With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth: 
She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 
Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup. 
And  thou  shalt  quaff  it:  —  thou  shalt  hear 
Distant  harvest-carols  clear;  49 

Rustle  of  the  reaped  com; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  mom: 
And,  in  the  same  moment — harki 
'T  is  the  early  April  lark, 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst;    fi 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep; 
And  the  snake  all  wintei^thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
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Hatching  m  the  hawthorn-tree,  fo 

When  the  hen-hird's  wing  doth  leat 

Qniet  on  her  moesy  netit; 

Tiien  the  hurry  and  alarm 

When  the  hee-hiye  casts  its  swarin; 

Acorns  ripe  down-pattering 

While  the  autauiu  breezes  sing. 

Oh,  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use; 
Where  's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade. 
Too  mnch  gazed  at?  Where  'sthe  maid    70 
Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new  ? 
Where 's  the  eye,  however  blue, 
]>oth  not  weary?    Where  's  the  face 
One  would  meet  in  every  place  ? 
Where 's  the  voice,  however  soft, 
One  would  hear  so  very  oft? 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 
Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  mistress  to  th v  mind :  80 

Dulcet-eyed  as  Ceres  daughter 
Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  ber 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide; 
With  a  waste  and  with  a  side 
White  as  Hebe's,  when  her  zone 
Slipt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet, 
While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet, 
And  Jove  grew  languid.  —  Break  the  mesh 
Of  the  Fancy's  silken  leash;  90 

Quickly  break  her  prison-string. 
And  such  joys  as  these  she  11  biing.  — - 
Let  the  wmged  Fancy  roam^ 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 


ODE 

[PnU.  1820] 

Bards  of  Pftssion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  I 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too, 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  ? 
Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon; 
.With  the  noise  of  fountains  wond*rous 
And  the  parle  of  voices  thunderous; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease  to 

Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Browsed  bv  none  but  Dian's  fawns; 
Underneath  large  blue-bells  tented, 


Where  the  daisies  are  roee-soented. 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing. 
But  divine  melodious  truth; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth; 
Tales  and  golden  hinories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  yon 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  yoo. 
Where  vour  other  souls  are  joying. 
Never  slumber'd,  never  cloying. 
Here,  your  eartb-bom  souls  stul  speak 
To  mortals,  of  their  little  week; 
Of  their  sorrows  and  delights; 
Of  their  passions  and  their  spites; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame; 
What  doth  strengthen  and  what  maim. 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day, 
W^isdom,  though  fled  far  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  I 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  1 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES 
[PabL1830] 


St.  Aonsb'  Eys — Ah,  Utter  ehill  it  waul 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-celd; 
The  hare  iimp'd  trembling  throng  the 

frozen  grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold: 
Numb  were  the  Beadsmau*s  fingers,  while 

he  told 
His  rosary,  and  whOe  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censor  old, 
Seem  d  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without 

a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  bis 

prayer  he 


n 


prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  bdy 
man;  y» 

Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riselh  from  hii 
knees. 
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And  back  retameih,  meagre,  barefoot, 

wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees: 
The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side,  seem 

to  freeze, 
Emprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails: 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  oratories. 
He  passeth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  thmk  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods 

and  mails. 

m 

Northward  he  tnmeth  through  a  little 

door. 
And    scarce    three    steps,  ere    Music's 

golden  tongue  ao 

Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and 

poor; 
But    no  —  already  had    his    death-bell 

rung; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and 

sung: 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes' 

Eve: 
Another  way  be  went,  and  soon  among 
Bough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  re- 

J»rieve, 
1  night  kept  awakci  for  sinners' 
sake  to  grieve. 

IV 

That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  pre- 
lude soft; 

And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  doer  was 
wide, 

From  hurry  to  and  fro.  Soon,  up  aloft. 

The  riljer,  uiarlmg  trumpet,  'gan  to 
chide:  31 

The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their 
pride. 

Were    glowing  to  receive  a  thousand 
guests: 

The  carved  angels,  ever  eagePi^yed, 

Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cor- 
nice rests. 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross- 
wise OB  their  breasts. 


At  length  burst  in  the  an;ent  revelry. 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  ful  rich  arrav. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fainly 
The  brain,  new-etulTd,  in  youth,  with 
triumphs  gay  40 

Of  old  xomaiftoe.  These  let  us  wish  away, 


And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lady 

there, 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  win- 

try  day. 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St  Agnes'  saintly 

care. 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many 

times  declare. 

VI 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St   Agnes' 

Eve, 
Youn^  virgins  might  have  visions  of  de- 
light, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  re- 
ceive 
Upon  the  honev'd  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremonies  aue  they  did  aright;        50 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And   couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily 

white; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  re- 
quire 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that 
they  desire. 

VII 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Made- 
line: 
The  music,  yeamine  like  a  God  in  pain, 
She  scarcely  heard :  her  maiden  eyes 

divine, 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping 

train 
Pass  by  —  she  heeded  not  at  all:  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired;  not  cool'd  by  high  dis- 
dain, 6f 
But  she  sanf  not:  her  heart  was  other- 
where; 
She  sigh'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest 
of  the  year. 

vin 

She  danced  along  with  vagne,  regardless 

eyes. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and 

short: 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand:  she 

sighs 
Anud  the  timbrels,  and    the  throng'd 

resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and 

acorn, 
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HoodwiQk'd  with  faery  fancy;  all  amort, 
Save  to  St  Agnes  and  her  Iambi  un- 
shorn, 71 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow 


mom. 


IX 


So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
She  lingered  still.    Meantime,  across  the 

moors. 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart 

on  fire 
For  Madeline.  Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttress'd   from   moonlight,  stands  he, 

and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  te<lious  hours. 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  un- 
seen; 80 
Perobance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss — in 
sooth  such  things  have  been. 


He  Tentures  in:   let  no  buzx'd  whisper 

tell: 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart.  Love's  fey'rous 

citadel: 
ior  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian 

hordes. 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 
W  hose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage:  not  one  breast  af- 
fords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul. 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in 
souL  90 

XI 

Ah,  happy  chance  1    the  aged  creature 

came, 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  firom  the  torch's 

flame, 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound   of    merriment    and  chorus 

bland: 
He  startled  her;   but  soon  she  knew  his 

face, 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied 

hand, 
Saying, '  Mercy,  Porphyro  !  hie  thee  from 

this  place; 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood- 
thirsty race  I 


KB 


XII 

Gret  hence  t   set  hence  I   there  *b  dwsrf- 

ish  Hildebrand; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house 

and  land: 
Then  there 's  that  old  Lord  Manriee,  not 

a  whit 
More  tame  for  hia  gray  bain  —  Alas 

me  I  flit  t 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away.'  —  'Ah,  Goasip 

dear. 
We're  safe  enough;  here  in  this  arm- 
chair sit, 
And  tell  me  how '  — '  Good  Saints !  not 

here,  not  here; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will 

be  thy  bier.' 

xni 

He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arebed  way, 
Brushing  the    cobwebs  with    his  loftf 

plume;  m 

And  as  she  mutter'd  'Well-a  —  weDra- 

dayl' 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  rooin. 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomh. 
'Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,'  said 

he, 
'  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  hut  secret  sisterhood  may 

see. 
When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving 

piously.' 

XIV 

'  St.  Agnes  I  Ah  I  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve— 
Tet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days: 
Thou  must  hold  water  m  a  witch's  sieve. 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and 
Fays,  lai 

To  venture  so:  it  fills  roe  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,   Porphyro  I  —  St  Agnes' 

Eve! 
God's  helpl   my  lady  fair  the  eoDJuror 

plays 
This  very  night:   good  angels  her  de- 
ceive ! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I  've  mickle  time 
to  grieve.' 

XV 

Feebly  she  langfaeth  in  the  languid  moon, 
While    Porphyro  upon   her  &ee  doth 
look. 
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Like  pazzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 

Who  keepeth  closed  a  wond'ruus  riddle- 
hook,  130 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-nook. 

Bat  soon  his  eyes  grew  hriUiant,  when 
she  told 

His  lady's  purpose;  and  he  scarce  could 
hrook 

Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchant- 
ments cold. 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 

XVI 

Sadden  a  thooght  came  like  a  fall-blown 

rose. 
Flashing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained 

heart 
Made  purple  riot:  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame 

start: 
*  A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art:     140 
Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and 

dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.    Gro,  go  I  I 

deem 
Tboa  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou 

didst  seem.' 

XVII 

'I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I 

swear,' 
Quoth  Porphyro :  *  O  may  I  ne'er  find 

grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its 

last  prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace, 
Or   look  with    ruffian   passion   in    her 

face: 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space,    151 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's 

ears, 
And  beard  tbem,  though  they  be  more 

fang'd  than  wolves  and  bears.' 

XVIII 

*Akl  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble 

soal? 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  chnreh-yard 

thing, 
Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight 

toll; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  mom  and 

evening, 


Were  never  miss'd.'  Thus  plaining,  doth 

she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing,  lOo 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  be  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or 


woe. 


XIX 


Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there 

hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied, 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless 

bride. 
While  legion'd  fairies  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy- 
eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met, 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  mon- 
strous debt.  171 


<It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,'  said  the 

Dame: 
'All  cates  and  dainties  shaU  be  stored 

there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night:  by  the  tam- 

hour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see:  no  time  to 

spare. 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  i«caroe  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait    here,  my    child,  with    patience; 

kneel  in  prayer 
The  while:  Ah  I  thoa  must  needs  the 

lady  wed. 
Or  may  1  never  leave  my  grave  among 

the  dead.'  iSo 

XXI 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  bn«y  fenr. 
The  lover's  endless  minates  slowly  paits'd ; 
The  Dsme   retum'd,  and  whisper'd  in 

his  ear 
To  follow  her;  with  aged  eyes  a?ha«t 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  st  last. 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  pi'n 
The  maiden's  chamlier,  silken,  hnsh*d 

and  chaste; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased 

amain. 
His  poor  guide  harried  back  with  agues  in 

her  brain. 
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Her  falt'ring  hand  upon  the  balastnde, 
Old  Auffpla  was  feeling  for  the  stair,  191 
When   Madeline,  8t.  Agues'    charmed 

maid, 
Bose,  like  a  mission 'd  spirit,  unaware: 
With  silver  taper's  light,  ami  pious  care, 
She  tum'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip 

led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.  Now  prepare. 
Young  Porphyro,  for  ganng  on  that  bed; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  riug-doTe 

fray'd  and  fled. 

xxni 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in  ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine, 

died:  aoo 

She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide  : 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide  I 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble. 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side  ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should 

swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled  in 

her  dell. 

XXIV 

A  easement  high  and  triple  areh'd  there 

WRR, 

All  garlanded  with  earven  imaiir'ries 

Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of 
knot-graM,  am 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  qnaint  de- 
vice. 

Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dves. 

As  are  the  tiger-motli's  deep-damask'd 
wings; 

And  in  the  midsts,  'mong  thousand  her- 
aldries, 

And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblason- 
ings, 
A  shielded  scntch<^on  blush'd  with  blood  of 
queens  and  kings. 

XXV 

Fnll  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry 

moon, 
And  threw  warm  g^les  on  Madeline's  fair 

breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace 

and  boon; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together 

prest,  9«> 


And  on  her  stiver  cross  soft  ametfajst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  elory,  like  a  saint: 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  dreit, 
Save   wings,    for    heaven  :  —  Porphjio 

grew  faint; 
Sne  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  froa 

mortal  taint. 

XXVI 

Anon  his    heart  revives :    her  vespen 
done, 

Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she 
frees; 

Unclasps  her  warm  jewels  one  by  one; 

Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice ;  by  degrees 

Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her 
knees:  ajo 

HalT-hidden,  like   a    mermaid  in  sea- 
weed. 

Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  snd 
sees. 

In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  ehsriD 
is  fled. 

xxvn 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chillj 

nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perpUz'd  she 

lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  op- 

press'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigaed 

awaj; 
Flown,  hke  a  thought,  until  the  mocrow- 

day; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  sad 

pain;  s^ 

Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Pst- 

nims  pTuy; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from 

rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  had 

again. 


xxvni 

Stol'n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  emptf  dress, 
And    listen'd    to    her   breathmg,  if  H 

chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tendemesi ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did 

he  bless. 
And  breathed  himself:  then  from  the 

closet  crept,  *« 
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NoiselesB  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderneu, 
And  over  the  hnsh'd  carpet,  silenty  stupt, 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lot 
—  how  fast  she  slept. 

XXIX 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded 

moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A    table,    and,    half    angidsh'd,    threw 

thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  erimson,  gold,  and 

jet:  — 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amnlet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnieht,  festive  clarion, 
The  kettle-dmm,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying 

tone :  —  360 

The  hrfWoor  .hnto  again,  and  all  the  iKiiM 

IS  gone. 

XXX 

And  still  she  slept  an  aznre-lidded  sleep. 

In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  laven- 
der*d. 

While  he  from  forth  the  eloset  brought 
aheap 

Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and 
gourd; 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy 
curd, 

And  lucent  sjrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon; 

Manna  and  dated,  in  argosy  trausferr'd 

From  Fes;  and  spiced  dainties,  every 
one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Leba- 
non. 170 

XXXI 

Theae  deL'cates  he  heapM  with  glowing 

hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of   wreathed   silver:    sumptuons   they 

stand 
In  the  retired  qniet  of  the  night, 
Filling  the  chilly  room  witii  perfume 

light.— 
'And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair, 

awake  I 
Thon  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  ere- 
mite: 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes' 

sake. 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul 

doth  ache.' 


XXXII 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved 

arm  280 

Sank  in   her  pillow.    Shaded  was  her 

dreara 
By  the  dusk  curtains :  —  't  was  a  mid- 
night charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream: 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight 

gleam; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies: 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes ; 
So  mused  awhile*  entoil  d  in  woofed  phan- 
tasies. 

XXXIII 

Awakening   up,    he    took    her   hollow 

lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and,  in  chords  that  ten- 

derest  be,  290 

He  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since 

nmte, 
In  Provence  cali'd  *La  belle  dame  sans 

mercy : ' 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody;  — 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  ntter'd  a  soft 

moan: 
He  ceased  —  she  panted  quick  —  and 

suddenly 
Her  blue  afif rayed  eyes  wide  open  shone: 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth^ 

sculptured  stone. 

XXXIV 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld. 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep: 
There  wns  a  painful  change,  that  nigh 

expelPd  300 

The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and 

deep 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep. 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many 

a  sigh; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would 

keep; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous 

eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so 

dreamingly. 

XXXV 

*  Ah,  Porphyro!*  said  she, *bnt  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  iv  mint 
ear. 
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Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  tow; 

And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritnal  and 
clear:  310 

How  changed  thou  art  t  how  pallid,  chill, 
and  drear ! 

Give  me  that  Toice  again,  mj  Porphyro, 

Those  looks  immortal,  those  complain- 
ings dear  ! 

Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not 
where  to  go.' 

XXXVI 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing 

star 
Seen  mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  re- 
pose; 319 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
filendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet,  — 
Solution  sweet:  meantime  the  frost-wind 

blows 
Like  Love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp 
sleet 
Against  the  window-panes;  St.  Agnes'  moon 
hath  set. 

xxxvn 

rris  dark:  quick   pattereth    the    flaw- 
blown  sleet: 
<Tbis  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Made- 
line t ' 
rrb  dark:  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and 

beat: 
*  No  dream,  alas  t  alas !  and  woe  is  mine  I 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and 

pine.  — 
Cruel  I  what  traitor  could  thee  hither 
bring?  ^  330 

I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing; — 
dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned 
wing.' 

XXXVIII 

'My  Madeline  I  sweet  dreamer!  lovely 

bride! 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 
Thy  beauty's   shield,  heart-shaped  and 

vermeil  dyed  ? 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my 

rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famiah'd  pilgrim,  —  saved  by  miracle. 


Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  tb j 

nest  }40 

Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thon  think'st 

well 

To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 

XXXIX 

'  Hark  !  't  is  an  elfin  storm  from  herj 

land. 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed: 
Arise  —  arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand :  — 
The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed : — 
Let  US  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to 

see,  — ""— 
Drown'd  all  in  Rlwtiiah  uid  the  sleepj 

mead: 
Awake !  arise  I  my  love,  and  fearless  be. 
For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home 

for  thee.'  351 

XL 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  f  ears. 
For    there  were    sleeping  dragons  sD 

around. 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready 

spears  — 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  <l^»nSng  way 

they  found.  — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  hamaa 

sound. 
A  ehain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by 

each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk, 

and  hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gustj 

floor,  3(10 

XLI 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide 

hall; 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  pordi  they 

glide. 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side: 
The  wakefnl  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook 

his  hide. 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
By  one,  and  oue,  the  bolts  full  easy 

slide :  — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn 

stones;  — 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges 

groans. 
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XLII 

And    tliey  are    goue:    aye,  ages    long 

ago  370 

These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a 

woe, 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade 

and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  ooffin- 

worro, 
Were  long  he-nigbtmared.    Angela  the 

old 
Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face 

deform ; 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 
For  aye  unsought-f or  slept  among  his  ashes 

cold. 


ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN 
[PaU.  1820] 


Thou  still  miravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 
Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow 
Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 
A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  oar 
rhyme: 
What  leaf -fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy 
shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 
What  men  or    gods  are  these?   what 
maidens  loth  ? 
What  mad  xmrsuit  ?    What  struggle  to  e»- 
eape? 
What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?    What  wild 
ecstasy  ?  10 

II 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  un- 
heard 
Ate  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes, 
play  on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more   en- 
dear'd 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone: 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst 
not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be 
bftre; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou 


Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do 
not  grieve ; 
She  cannot  £Etde,  though  thou  has  not 
thy  bliss,  19 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  I 

III 

Ah,    happy,  happy  boughs!    that  cannot 
shed 
Tour  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring 
adieu ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new; 
More    happy  love!    more    happy,  happy 
love! 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd. 
For  ever  panting,  and  for  ever  young; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 
That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and 
cloy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching 
tongue.  30 

IV 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou   that  heifer  lowing  at  the 
skies, 
And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands 
drest? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore, 
Or  moimtain-buiit  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is   emptied  of  this   folk,   this  pious 
mom  ? 
And,  little  town,  thv  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  re- 
turn.  40 


O  Attic  shape  1     Fair  attitude !  with  orede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought. 

With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed; 

Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of 

thought 

As  doth  eternity:  Cold  Pastoral  I 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste. 
Thou  shalt  remain,  iu  midst  of  other 
woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom 
thou  say'st, 
'Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,'  —  that  is 
all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to 
know.  so 
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[Pabl.  1820] 


Ah,  what  can  aU  thee,  wretched  wight, 
Alone  aud  palely  loitering? 

The  Bedge  is  withered  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  slug. 

II 

Ah,  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched  wight, 
So  ha^grard  and  so  woe-beffone? 

The  squirrel's  granary  is  ful^ 
And  the  harvest 's  done. 

Ill 

I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow. 

With  anguish  moist  nnd  fever  dew; 
And  on  thy  cheek  a  fading  rose 

Fast  withereth  too. 


lO 


ao 


IV 

I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads, 

Full  beautiful  — a  faery's  child; 

Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  Ughty 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

V 

I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed. 

And  nothing  eise  saw  all  day  long, 

For  sideways  wonld  she  lean,  and  smg 
A  faery's  song. 

VI 

I  made  a  garland  for  her  head, 

And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone; 

She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love, 
And  made  sweet  moan. 


VII 

She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet. 
And  honey  wild,  and  manna  dew; 

And  snre  in  lansrnage  strange  she  said  — 
'  I  love  thee  true. 

VIII 

She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  gazed,  and  sighed  deep,  30 
And  there  I  shnt  her  wild  wild  eyes 

So  kiss'd  to  sleep. 

IX 

And  there  we  sinrober'd  on  the  mosn. 
And  there  I  dream 'd —  Ah  I  woe  betide  I 


The  latest  dream  I  ever  dzeam'd 
On  the  cold  hill  side. 


I  saw  pale  kings,  and  princes  too. 
Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all; 

They  cried  —  *  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Herd 
Hath  thee  in  thrall  I '  40 

XI 

I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam* 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide. 

And  1  awoke,  aud  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill 


xn 


And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here^ 

Alone  and  palelv  loitering. 
Though  the  sedge  is  wither'a  from  the  Iske^ 

And  no  birds  sing. 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE 


[Puhl.  1819] 


Mt  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  BOBbM 
pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemloek  I  bsd 
drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  druoi 
One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  bad 
sunk: 
^Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness,— 
That  tijou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  tfa» 
trees, 
III  some  melodioQS  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  nvmber- 
less, 
Singest  of  summer   in   full-throated 
ease.  » 

II 

O  for  a  draught  of  vintage !  that  hath  been 
CooVd  a  long  ago  in  the  deep-delved  esxtk 
Tsftting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green. 
Dance,  and  Proven^l  song,  and  sim- 
bumt  mirth  I 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  tbe 
brim, 
And  purple-stained  moatli; 


ODE  TO  A   NIGHTINGALE 


S^ 


Tbat  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world 
unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  for- 
est dim:  ao 

III 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never 
known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other 
groan; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray 
hairs. 
Where  yoath  grows  pale,  and  speotre- 
thtn,  and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of 
sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs. 
Where  Beauty  oaimot  keep  her  lustrous 
eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to- 
morrow. JO 

IV 

Away!  awaj!  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  chanoted  by  Baechus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 
Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  re- 
tords: 
Already  with  thee!  tender  is  the  night, 
And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her 
throne, 
CInster'd  around    by  aU   her  starry 
Fays; 

But  here  there  is  no  light, 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes 
blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  wind- 
ing moasy  ways,  40 


I  eannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 
Nor  what  soft  inoense  hangs  upon  the 
boughs, 
Bot,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each 
sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree 
wild; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglan- 
tine; 
Fast  fading   violets    covered   up   in 
leaves; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 


The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of   dewy 
wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  sum- 
mer eves.  50 

VI 

Darkling  I  listen;  and,  for  many  a  time 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful 
Death, 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mnsed 
rhyme. 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  oease  upon  the  midnight  with  no 
pain, 
While  thon  art  ponring  forth  thy  soul 
abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears 
in  vain  — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod.  60 

VII 

Thon  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal 
Bird! 
No  hungrv  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was 
heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown: 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a 
path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Rutli,  when, 
sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  oom; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on 
the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  for- 
lorn. 70 

VIII 

Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 
To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole 
self! 
Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu!  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still 

stream. 
Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  'tis   buried 
deep 

In  the  next  valley-glades: 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 
Fled  is  that  music:  —  do  I  wake  or 
sleep  ?  80 
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LAMIA 

[PaU.  1820] 

PART  I 

Upon  a  timey  before  the  faery  broods 
Drove  Nymph  and  Satyr  from  the  pros- 
perous woods, 
Before  King  Oberoii*s  bright  diadem. 
Sceptre,  and  mantle,  chisp'd  with  dewy  gem, 
Frighted  away  the  Dryads  and  the  Fanns 
From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  oow- 

slippM  Tawns, 
The  ever-smitten  Hermes  empty  left 
His  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amoroas 

theft; 
From  high  Olympus  had  be  stolen  light, 
On  this  side  of  Jove's  clouds,  to  escape  the 

sight  lo 

Of  his  great  summoner,  and  made  retreat 
Into  a  forest  on  the  shores  of  Crete. 
For  somewhere  in  that  sacred  island  dwelt 
A  nymph,  to  whom  nil  hoofed  Satyrs  knelt; 
At  whose  white  feet  the   languid  Tritons 

poured 
Pearls,  while  on  land  they  wither'd  and 

adored. 
Fast  by  the  springs  where  she  to  bathe  was 

wont, 
And  In  those  meads  where  sometimes  she 

might  haunt, 
Were  strewn  rich  gifts,  unknown  to  any 

Muse, 
Though  Fancy's  casket  were  unlock'd  to 

choose.  ao 

Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feet! 
So  Hermes  thought,  and  a  celestial  heat 
Burnt  from  his  winged  heels  to  either  ear, 
That  from  a  whiteness,  as  the  lily  clear, 
Blush'd  into  roses  'mid  his  golden  hair, 
Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulders 

bare. 

From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood, 

he  flew, 
Breathing  upon  the  flowers  his  passion  new. 
And  wound  with  many  a  river  to  its  head, 
To  find  where  this  sweet  nymph  prepared 

her  secret  bed:  30 

In  vain;  the  sweet  nymph  might  nowhere 

be  found, 
And  so  he  rested,  on  the  lonely  ground, 
Pensive,  and  full  of  painful  jealousies 
Of  the  VVood-Grods,  and  even  the  very  trees. 


There  as  he  stood,  he  heard  a  moonfnl 

voice. 
Such  as  once  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  de- 
stroys 
All  pain   but  pity:    thus  the  lone  voice 

spake: 
'  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  sfasU  I 

awake  t 
When  move  in  a  sweet  body  fit  for  life. 
And  love,  and  pleasure,  and  the  roMy 

strife  13 

Of  hearts  and  lips!    Ah,  miserable  niel' 
The  God,  dove-footed,  glided  silently 
Round  bush  and  tree,  soft-brushing,  in  his 

speed. 
The  taller  grasses  and  full-flowering  weed, 
Until  he  found  a  palpitating  snake. 
Bright,  and  cirque-couchut  in  a  dmkj 

brake. 

She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue, 
Yemiiliou-spotted,  golden,  green,  and  blue; 
Striped  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pani. 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  barr'd; 
And   full   of    silver  moons,  that,  as  she 

breathed,  51 

Dissolved,  or    brighter    shone,  or  kter- 

M-reathed 
Their   lustres  with  the    gloomier   tapes- 
tries— 
So  rainbow-sided,  touch'd  with  miseries, 
She  seem'd,  at  once,  some  penanced  Isdy 

elf. 
Some  demon's  mistress,  or  the  demon's  self. 
Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannish  fire 
Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne's  ttsr: 
Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bitter-sweet! 
She   had  a  woman's  mouth   with  all  its 

pearls  complete:  &• 

And  for  her  eyes  —  what  oould  such  eyes 

do  there 
But  weep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  bors 

so  fair  ? 
As  Proserpine  still  weeps  for  her  Sidliss 

air. 
Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she 

spake 
Came,  as    through    bubbling    honey,  f<v 

Love's  sake, 
And  thus;  while  Hermes  on  his  pinions  Lit, 
Like  a  stoop'd  falcon  ere  he  takes  his  prej: 

'Fair  Hermes  1  erown'd  with  feathers, 
fluttering  light, 
I  had  a  splendid  dream  of  thee  last  nii^t: 
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I  saw  Uiee  sitting,  on  «  throne  of  gold,     70 
Among  the  Gods,  upon  Olympus  old, 
The  only  sad  one;  for  thou  didst  not  hear 
The    soft,    Ittte-finger'd    Muses    chantiug 

elear, 
Nor  even  Apollo  when  he  sang  alone, 
Deaf  to  his  throbbiug  throat's  long,  long 

melodious  moau. 
I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  robed  in  purple  flakes. 
Break    amorous    through  the    clouds,  as 

morning  brenks, 
And,  swiftly  as  a  bright  Fhoebean  dart, 
Strike  for  the  Cretan  isle;  and  here  thou 

art! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  hast  thou  found  the 

maid?'  80 

Whereat  the  star  of  Lethe  not  delay'd 
His  rosy  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired : 
'  Thou  smooth-lipp'd  serpent,  surely  high- 
inspired! 
Thou  beauteous  wreath,'  with  melancholy 

eyes, 
Possess  whatever  bliss  thou  canst  devise, 
Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled, — 
Where  she  doth  breathe! '    '  Bright  planet, 

thou  hast  said,' 
Betam*d  the  snake,  *  but  seal  with  oaths, 

fairGodI' 
'  I  swear,'  said  Hermes,  *  by  my  serpent  rod, 
And  by  thine    eyes,  and  by  thy  starry 

crown! '  90 

Light  flew  his  earnest  words,  among  the 

blossoms  blown. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  feminine: 
*  Too  frail  of  heart!  for  this  lost  nymph  of 

thine. 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  she  strays 
About  these  thomless  wilds;  her  pleasant 

days 
She  tastes  unseen;  unseen  her  nimble  feet 
I.«aTe  traoes  iu  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet; 
From  weary  tendriLi,  and  bow'd  branches 

green, 
She  plucks  the  fruit  unseen,  she  bathes  un- 
seen: 
And  by  my  power  is  her  beautv  veil'd     sao 
To  keep  it  unaffronted,  unassad'd 
By  the  love-glances  of  unlovely  eyes. 
Of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  blear'd  Silenus'  sighs. 
Pale  new  her  immortality,  for  woe 
Of  all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  so 
I  took  compassion  on  her,  bade  her  steep 
Her  hair  in  weird  syrops,  that  would  keep 
Her  loTeliness  invisible*  yet  free 
To  wander  as  she  loves,  m  liberty. 


Thou  shalt  behold  her,  Hermes,  thou  alone 
If  thou  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my 

boon!'  Ill 

Then,  once  again,  the  charmed  God  beg^u 
An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  ears  it 

ran 
Warm,  tremulous,  devout,  psalterian. 
Ravish'd  she  lifted  her  Circean  head, 
Blush'd  a  live  damask,  and  swift-lisping 

said, 
'  I  was  a  woman,  let  me  have  once  more 
A  woman's  shape,  and  charming  as  before. 
I  love  a  youth  of  Corinth  —  O  the  bliss  I 
Give  me  my  woman's  form,  and  place  me 

where  he  is.  120 

Stoops  Hermes,  let  me  breathe  upon  thy 

brow. 
And  thou  shalt  see  thy  sweet  nymph  even 

now.' 
The  God  on  half-shut  feathers  sank  serene. 
She  breathed  upon  hia  eyes,  and  swift  was 

seen 
Of  both  the  guarded  nymph  near-smiling 

on  the  green. 
It  was  no  dream;  or  say  a  dream  it  was. 
Real  are  the  dreams  of  Gods,  and  smoothly 

pass 
Their  pleasures  in  a  long  immortal  dream. 
One  warm,  flush'd  moment,   hovering,  it 

might  seem 
Dash'd  by  the  wood-nymph's  beauty,  so  he 

bum'd;  130 

Then,  lighting  on  the  printless  verdure, 

tum'd 
To  the  swoon'd  serpent,  and  with  languid 

arm. 
Delicate,  put  to  proof  the  lithe  Caduoean 

charm. 
So  done,  upon  the  nymph  his  eyes  he  bent 
Full  of  adoring  tears  and  blandishment. 
And  towards  her  stept:  she,  like  a  moon  in 

wane. 
Faded  before  him,  cower'd,  nor  could  re- 
strain 
Her  fearful  sobs,  self-folding  like  a  flower 
That  faints  into  itself  at  evening  hour: 
But  the  God  fostering  her  chilled  hand,  140 
She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  open'd 

bland. 
And,  like  new  flowers  at  morning  song  of 

bees, 
Bloom'd,  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  the 

lees. 
Into  the  green-reoessed  woods  they  flew; 
Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do.    . 
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Left  to  henelf,  the  lerpent  now  began 
To  obange;  her  elfin  blood  in  madness  ran. 
Her  mouth  foam'd,  and  the  grass,  there- 
with besprent, 
Withered  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent; 
Her  eyes  in    torture   fix'd,  and  anguish 

drear,  150 

Hot,  glazed,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashes  ail 

sear, 
Flash'd  phosphor  and  sharp  sparks,  without 

one  cooling  tear. 
The  colours  all  inflamed  throughout  her 

train, 
She  writhed  about,  oonyulsed  with  scarlet 

painc 
A  deep  yolcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead. 
Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede: 
Made  gloom  of  all  her  freekliugs,  streaks 

and  bars, 
Eclipsed  her  crescents,  and  lick'd'np  her 

stars:  160 

So  that,  in  moments  few,  she  was  undrest 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  greens,  and  amethyst, 
And  rubious-argent:  of  all  these  bereft. 

Nothing  but  pain  and  ugliness  were  left. 
Still  shone  her  crown  ;  that  vanished,  also 

she 
Melted  and  disappeared  as  suddenly; 
And  in  the  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft. 
Cried,  'LyciusI  gentle  Lydnsl' — Borne 

aloft 
With  the  bright  mists  about  the  mountains 

boar 
These  words  dissolved :    Crete's    forests 

heard  no  more.  170 

Whither  fled  Lamia,  now  a  lady  bright, 
A  full-bom  beauty  new  and  exquisite  ? 
She  fled  into  that  valley  they  pass  o'er 
Who  go  to  Corinth  from  Cenchrens'  shore: 
And  rested  at  the  foot  of  those  wild  hills, 
The  rugged  founts  of  the  Penean  rills. 
And  of  that  other  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,  with  all   its  mist  and  cloudy 

rack. 
South-westward    to    Cleone.    There    she 

stood  179 

About  a  yonn^  bird's  flutter  from  a  wood. 
Fair,  on  a  sloping  ijrreen  of  mossy  tread, 
Ry  a  clear  pool,  wherein  she  passioned     - 
To  see  herself  escaped  from  so  sore  ills. 
While  her  robes  flaunted  with  the  daffodils. 


Ah,  happy  Lycins  I  —  for  she  was  a  miid 
More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid. 
Or  sigh'd,  or  blush'd,  or  on  spring-flowered 

lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy 
A  virgin  purest  lipp'd,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  learned  to  the  red  heait'i 

core :  1^ 

Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sciential  brain 
To  unperplez   bliss    from    its    ueighboar 

pain ; 
Define  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
llieir  points  of  contact,  and  swift  counfte^• 

change ; 
Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaos,  and  dis> 

part 
Its  most  ambiguous  atoms  witii  sure  ait ; 
As  though  in  Cupid's  oollege  she  had  spent 
Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate,  still  nnsheot 
And  kept  his  rosy  terms  in  idle  laognidh 

ment. 

Why  this  fair  creature  chose  so  fairiy 
By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see ;  m 
But  first 't  is  fit  to  tell  how  she  could  nuse 
And  dream,  when  in  the  serpent  prison- 
house, 
Of  all  she  list,  strange  or  magnifieent: 
How,  ever,  where  she  will  d,  her  spirit 

went; 
Whether  to  faint  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-lifting  waves  the  Ne- 
reids fair 
Wind  into  Thetis'  bower  by  many  a  pearly 

stair; 
Or  where  God  Bacchus  drains  hia  cnpi  di- 

rine, 
Stretch'd  out,  at  eaae,  beneath  a  glutinoos 
pine ;  aw 

Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  palatine 
Mnlciber'.  columiu  gleam  in  f»  piuiiM 

Ime. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  she  would  leud 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend ; 
And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming 

thus, 
She  saw  the  young  Corinthian  Lycins 
Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  laee, 
Like  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uneap;er  face, 
And  fell  into  a  swooning  love  of  him.      S19 
Now  on  the  moth-time  of  that  evening  dim 
He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  ihe 

knew, 
To  Corinth  from  the  shore;  for  freihly 
blew 
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The  easteni  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Grated  the  qnay-itonee  with  ner  braxen 

prow 
In  port  Cenchreas,  from  Egina  iale 
Fresh    anchored ;    whither    he    had   been 

awhile 
To  saeriflce  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood 

and  ioeense  rare. 
JoTe  heard  his  tows,  and  better'd  his  de- 
sire: 
For  by  some  f reakfnl  ehanoe  he  made  re- 
tire ago 
From  his  oompanions,  and  set  forth  to  walk, 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth 

talk: 
Oyer  the  solitary  hills  he  fared, 
ThongfaUess  at  first,  but  ere  eye's  star  ap- 

pear'd 
His  phantasy  wms  lost,  where  reason  fades, 
In  the  ealm'd  twilight  of  Platonto  shades. 
Lamia    beheld   him  coming,   near,   more 


Close  to  her  passing,  in  indifference  drear, 
His  silent  sandals  swept  the  mossy  green; 
So  neighbonr'd  to  him,  and  yet  so  nnseen  a4o 
She  stood:  he  pass'd,  shot  np  in  mysteries. 
His  nund  wrapp*d  like  his  mantle,  while  her 

cTes 
PoUow'd  his  steps,  and  her  neck  regal  white 
Tnm'd — syllabling    thns,    'Ah,    Lyoins 

bright  1 
And  will  jon  leaye  me  on  the  hills  alone  ? 
Lyeins,  look  baekt  and  be  some  pity  shown.' 
lie  did;  not  with  ooM  wonder  fearingly. 
But  Oiphens-like  at  an  Eurydice; 
For  so  delidon.4  were  the  words  she  snng, 
It  seem'd  he  had  lored  them  a  whole  sum- 
mer long:  aso 
And  soon  his  eyes  had  dmok  her  beauty  np, 
Leaving  do  drop  in  the  bewildering;  onp, 
And  still  the  cop  was  fall, — while  he,  afraid 
Lest  she  shonld  Tanish  ere  his  lips  had  paid 
Due  adoration,  thus  began  to  adore; 
Her  soft  look  growing  ooy,  she  saw  his 

chain  so  sure: 
'  Leave  thee  alonel   Look  backl  Ah,  Grod- 

deas,see 
Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  from  thee! 
For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie  — 
Even  as  thou  yanishest  so  I  shall  die.      i6o 
Stayl  though  a  Naiad  of  the  rivers,  stayl 
To  thy  far  wishes  will  thy  streams  obey: 
Stay!  though  the  greenest  woods  be  thy 
domain. 


Aloue  they  can  drink  np  the  morning  rain; 
Though  a  descended  Pleiad,  will  not  one 
Of  tlmie  harmonious  sisters  keep  in  tune 
Thy  spheres,  and  as  thy  silver  proxy  shine  ? 
So  sweetly  to  tliese  ravish'd  ears  of  mine 
Came  thy  sweet   greetiug,   that  if   thou 

shouldst  fade. 
Thy  memory  will  waAte  me  to  a  shade:  — 
For  pity  do  not    melt!'  —  *If  I  should 

stay,*  271 

Said  Lamia, '  here,  upon  this  floor  of  clay. 
And  pain  my  steps  upon  these  flowers  too 

rough. 
What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 
To  dull  the  nice  remembrance  of  wy  home  ? 
Thou  canst  not  ask  me  with  thee  here  to 

roam 
Over  these  hills  and  Tales,  where  no  joy 

!••  — 
Empty  of  inunortality  and  bliss! 

Thou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius,  and  must  know 

That  finer  spirits  cannot  breathe  below   aSo 

In  human  climes,  and  live:   Alas!   poor 

youth, 
What  taste  of  purer  air  hast  thou  to  soothe 
My  essence  ?  What  serener  palaces, 
Where  I  may  all  my  many  senses  please, 
And  by  mysterious  sleights  a  hundred  thirsts 

appease? 
It  cannot  be  —  Adieu! '    So  said,  she  rose 
Tiptoe  with  white  arms  spread.  He,  sick  to 

lose 
The  amorous  promise  of  her  lone  complain, 
Swoon'd  rourmnring  of  love,  and  pale  with 

pain. 
The  cruel  lady,  without  any  show  390 

Of  sorrow  for  her  tender  favourite's  woe, 
But  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  brighter  be. 
With  brighter  eyes  and  slow  amenity, 
Put  her  new  lips  to  his,  and  gave  afresh 
The  life  she  had  so  tangled  in  her  mesh: 
And  as  he  from  one  trance  was  wakening 
Into  another,  she  beg[an  to  sing, 
Happy  in  bcAuty,  life,  and  love,  and  every 

thing, 
A  song  of  love,  too  sweet  for  earthly  lyres 
While,  like  held  breath,  the  stars  drew  in 

their  panting  fires.  300 

And  then  she  whisper'd  in  such  trembling 

tone. 
As  those  who,  safe  together  met  alone 
For  the  first  time  through  many  anguish'd 

days. 
Use  other  speech  than  looks;  bidding  him 

raise 
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His  drooping  head,  and  dear  his  soul  of 

doubt, 
For  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  without 
Any  more  subtle  fluid  iu  her  yeins 
Than   throbbiof^  blood,  and  that  the  self- 
same pains 
Inhabited  her  frail-strung  heart  as  his. 
And  next  she  wonder'd  how  his  eyes  could 

miss  310 

Her  face  so  long  in  Corinth,  where,  she 

said. 
She  dwelt  but  half  retired,  and  there  had 

led 
Days  happy  as  the  gold  coin  eould  invent 
Without  the  aid  of  love;  yet  in  content 
Till  she  saw  him,  as  once  she  pass*d  him  by. 
Where  'gainst  a  colunm  he  leant  thought- 

fully 
At    Venus'    temple    porch,   'mid    boskets 

heap'd 
Of  amorous  herbs  and  flowers,  newly  reap'd 
Late  on  that  eve,  as  't  was  the  night  before 
The  Adonian  feast;  whereof  she  saw  no 

more,  320 

But  wept  alone  those  days,  for  why  should 

she  adore  ? 
Lycius  from  death  awoke  into  amaze, 
To  see  her  still,  and  singing  so  sweet  lays; 
Then  from  amaze  into  delight  he  fell 
To  hear  her  whisper  woman's  lore  so  well; 
And  every  word  she  spake  enticed  him  on 
To  unperplez'd  delight  and  pleasure  known. 
Let  the  mad  poets  say  whate'er  they  please 
Of  the  sweets  of  Fairies,  Feris,  Godaesses, 
There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them 

all,  330 

Haunters  of  cavern,  lake,  and  waterfall, 
As  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed 
From  Pyrrha's  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed. 
Thus   gentle  Lamia  judged,  and  judged 

aright, 
That  Lycius  could  not  love  in  half  a  fright. 
So  threw  the  goddess  off,  and  won  his  heart 
More  pleasantly  by  playing  woman's  part, 
With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty 

gave. 
That,  while  it  smote,  still  guaranteed  to 

save. 
Lycius  to  all  made  eloquent  reply,  340 

Marrying  to  every  woid  a  twin-bom  sigh: 
And  last,  pointing  to  Corinth,  ask'd  her 

sweet. 
If  't  WHS  too  far  that  night  for  her  soft 

feet. 
The  way  was  short,  for  Lamia's  eageiuefla 


Made,  by  a  spell,  the  triple  league 
To  a  few  paces;  not  at  all  surmised 
By  blinded  Lycins,  so  in  her  comprised: 
They  pass'd  the  city  gates,  he  knew  not 

how. 
So  noiseless,  and  he  never  thought  to  know. 

As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Corinth  all,  350 
Throughout  her  palaces  imperial. 
And  all  her  populous  streets  and  tempkf 

lewd, 
Mutter'd,  like  tempest   in    the   distaoee 

brew'd. 
To  the  wide-spreaded   night   above  her 

towers. 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  eool 

hours, 
Shuffled  their  sandals  o'er  the  pavement 

white, 
Coropanion'd  or  alone;  while  many  a  ligkt 
Flared,  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  festi- 
vals, 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the 

walls. 
Or  found  them  eluster'd  in  the  eonieed 

shade  360 

Of  some  arch'd  temple    door,  or  dusky 

colonnade. 

Muffling  his  face,  of  greeting  friends  is 

fear. 
Her  fingers  he  press'd  hard,  as  one  esme 

near 
With  eurl'd  gray  beard,  sharp  eyes,  sod 

smooth  bald  erown, 
Slow-etepp'd,   and    robed    in    phflosopUo 

gown: 
Lycins  shrank  closer,  as  they  met  and  psit, 
Into  his  mantle,  adding  wings  to  baste. 
While  hurried  Lamia  trembled:  'Ah,'ssiil 

he, 
'  Why  do  you  shudder,  love,  so  ruefully  ? 
Why  does   your  tender  palm  dissolve  is 

dew?'—  170 

<  I  'm  wearied,'  said  fair  Lamia:  '  tell  me 

who 
Is  that  old  man  ?    I  cannot  bring  to  mind 
His  features:  —  Lycius  1  wherefore  did  yos 

blind 
Yourself  from  his  qwck  eyes?'    Lyeiot 

replied, 
'  'T  is  Apollonins  sage,  my  trusty  guide 
And  good  instructor;  but  to-night  be  BeesH 
The  ghost  of  folly  Kmnp^ng   ny  svset 

dreams.' 
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While  yet  he  spake  ihey  had  arriyed 

before 
A  pilktr'd  porch,  with  lofty  portal  door, 
Where  htuig  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor 

glow  380 

Reflected  in  the  slabbed  steps  below. 
Mild  as  a  star  in  water;  for  so  uew 
And  so  unsullied  was  the  marble  hue. 
So  through  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine, 
Ban  the  dark  veins,  that  none  but  feet 

divine 
Could  e'er  have  tonoh'd  there.     Sounds 

.£olian 
Breathed  from  the  hinges,  as  the  ample 

span 
Of  the  wide  doors  disclosed  a  place  un- 
known 
Some  time  to  an^,  but  those  two  alone, 
And  a  few  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same 

year  390 

Were  seen  about  the  markets:  none  knew 

where 
They  could  inhabit;  the  roost  curious 
Were  foil'd,  who  watoh'd  to  trace  them  to 

their  house: 
And  but  the  flitter- winged  verse  must  tell. 
For  truth's    sake,  what  woe    afterwards 

befell, 
T  would  humour  many  a  heart  to  leave 

them  thus, 
Shut  from  the  busy  world  of  more  inciedo- 

loDS. 


PART  II 

Low  hi  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 
Is  —  Love,  forgive  us  I  —  cinders,  ashes, 

dost; 
Love  in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 
More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's 

fast:  — 
That  is  a  doubtful  tale  from  faery  land, 
Hard  for  the  non-elect  to  understand. 
Had  Lyoius  lived  to  hand  his  story  down. 
He  might  have  given  the  moral  a  fresh 

frown. 
Or  elench'd  it  quite:  but  too  short  was 

their  bliss 
To  breed  distrust  and  hate,  that  make  the 

soft  voice  hiss.  10 

Besides,  there,  nightly,  with  terrific  glare. 
Love,  jealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair, 
Hover  d  and  bnzs'd  his  wings,  with  fearful 

roar. 


Above  the  lintel  of  tbeir  chamber  door. 
And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon 
the  floor. 

For  all  this  came  a  ruin:  side  by  side 
They  were  enthroned,  in  the  even  tide, 
Upon  a  couch,  near  to  a  curtaining 
Whose  airy  texture,  from  a  golden  string. 
Floated  into  the  room,  and  let  appear       20 
Uuveil*d  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear. 
Betwixt  two  marble  shafts:  —  there  they 

reposed. 
Where  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids 

dosed. 
Saving  a  tithe  which  love  still  open  kept. 
That  they  might  see  each  other  while  they 

almost  slept; 
When  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill, 
Deafening  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a 

thrill 
Of  tmmpets  —  Lycius  started — the  sounds 

fled, 
But  left  a  thought,  a  buzzing  in  his  head. 
For  the  firat  time,  since  first  he  harbour*d 

in  30 

That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin. 
His  spirit  pass'd  beyond  its  golden  bourn 
Into  the  noisy  world  almost  forsworn. 
The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant. 
Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 
Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery 
Of  joys;  and  she  began  to  moan  and  sigh 
Because  he  mused  beyond  her,  knowing  well 
That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion's 

passing  bell. 
•Why  do  you  sigh,  fair  creature?'  whis- 

per'd  he:  40 

'Why  do  you  think?'  returned  she  ten- 
derly: 
'Yon  have  deserted  me;  —  where  am  I 

now? 
Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on 

your  brow: 
No,  no,  you  have  dismiss'd  me;  and  I  go 
From  your  breast  houseless:  aye,  it  must  be 

BO.' 

He  answer'd,  bending  to  her  open  eyes. 
Where  he  was  mirror'd  small  in  panidise, 
'My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  and  mom! 
Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  sad  forlorn, 
While  I  am  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart  50 
With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart? 
How  to  entangle,  trammel  up  and  snare 
Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinth  yon  ther% 
Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  uubudded  rose? 
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Aye,  a  sweet  kiis — yoa  tee  yoor  mighty 

woes. 
My  thougbtsi  shall  I  unveil  them?  Listen 

then! 
What  mortal  hath  a  prize,  that  other  men 
May  be  confounded  and  abash'd  withal. 
But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroad  majes- 

tical. 
And  triumph,  as  in  thee  I  should  rejoioe  to 
Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  Corinth's  voice. 
Let  my  foes  choke,  and  my  frieuds  shout 

afar. 
While  through  the  thronged  streets  yonr 

bridal  ear 
Wheels  round  its  dazzling  spokes.'  —  The 

lady's  cheek 
Trembled;  she  nothing  said,  but,  pale  and 

meek, 
Arose  aud  knelt  before  him,  wept  a  rain 
Of  sorrows  at  his  words;  at  last  with  pain 
Beseechiug  him,  the  while  his  band  she 

wrunff, 
To  change  his  purpose.    He  thereat  was 

stung, 
Perverse,  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim  70 
Her  wild  aud  timid  nature  to  his  aim ; 
Besides,  for  all  his  love,  in  self  despite. 
Against  bis  better  self,  be  took  delight 
Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new. 
His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 
Fierce  and  sanguineous  as  't  was  possible 
In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to 

swell. 
Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like 
Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 
The  serpent  — Hal    the  serpenti  certes, 

she  So 

Was   none.     She    burnt,  she    loved    the 

tyranny, 
And,  all  subdued,  consented  to  the  honr 
When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  par- 
amour. 
Whispering  in  midnight  silence,  said  the 

youth, 
'  Sure  some  sweet  name  thou  hast,  though, 

by  my  truth, 
I  have  not  ask'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 
Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny, 
As  still  I  do.  Hast  any  mortal  name. 
Fit  appellation  for  this  dazzling  frame? 
Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citied  earth, 
fo  share  our  marriage  feast  and  nuptial 

mirth?  *  91 

'  I  have  no  friends,'  said  Lamia, '  no,  not 

one: 


My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  kaovi: 
My  parents'  bones  are  in  their  dnaty  ons 
Sepulchred,    where    no    kindled    ineeon 

bums. 
Seeing  all  their  luckless  zaee  are  dead, 

save  me. 
And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  for  thee. 
Even  as  you  list  invite  yoor  many  gnests; 
But  if,  as  now  it  seems,  yonr  vision  resti 
With  any  pleasure  on  me,  do  not  hid     m 
Old  ApoUonins  —  from  him  keep  ma  bid.' 
Lyoins,  perplex'd  at  words  so  faloid  sad 

blank. 
Made  close  inquiry;  from  whoee  tooeh  ik 

shrank. 
Feigning  a  sleep;  and  he  to  the  dull  shads 
Of  deep  sleep  in  a  moment  was  betiay'd. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  skat  of 

day, 
Veil'd,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marrisge 

song, 
With  other  pageants:   but  this  fair  as- 
known  IM 
Had  not  a  friend.     So  being  left  alooe, 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kia,) 
And  knowing  surely  she  could  never  wia 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompm^ 

ness, 
She  set    herself,  high-thooghted,  how  to 

dress 
The  misery  in  fit  magnificence. 
She  did  so,  but 't  is  doubtful  how  and  wheaBS 
Came,  aud  who  were  her  snbtle  servitoit. 
About  the  haUs,  and  to  and  from  the  doois, 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short 

space  tjD 

The  glowing  banquet -room    shone  witk 

wide-arched  grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  loos 
Snpportress  of  the  faery-roof,  made  moss 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  cham 

might  fade. 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plantidn,  met  from  either  ^«« 
High  in  the  midst,  in  honour  of  the  bride: 
Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  sad 

so  on, 
From  either  side  their  stems  braneh'd  oob 

to  one 
All  down  the  aisled  place;  and  henmfh  til 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  oa 

from  wall  to  wall.  u* 
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So  e«Dopied,  lay  an  nutasted  feast 
Teeming  with  odours.     Lamia,  regal  dzest, 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went, 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Missioned  her  viewless  senrauts  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendour  of  each  nook  and 

niche. 
Between  the  tiee-stems,  marbled  plain  at 

first. 
Came  jasper  panels;  then,  anon,  there  burst 
Forth  creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees,  140 
And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intrica^ 

cies. 
ApproTing  all,  she  faded  at  self-will, 
And  shnt  the  chamber  up,  dose,  hnsh'd 

and  still, 
Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude, 
When  dreadful  guests  would  oome  to  spoil 

her  solitude. 

The  day  appeared,  and  all  the  gossip 

rout. 
O  senseless  Lyeius  I    Madman  1  wherefore 

flout 
The  silent-blessing  fate,  warm  doister'd 

hours. 
And  show  to  common  eyes  these  secret 

bowers? 
The  herd  approach'd;  each  guest,  with  busy 

brain,  150 

Arriying  at  the  portal,  gazed  amain, 
Andenter'd  marvelling:  for  they  knew  the 

street, 
Remember'd  it  from  childhood  all  com- 
plete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne'er  before  had  seen 
That  royal  porch,  that  high-built  fair  de- 


80  in  they  hurried  all,  maxed,  curious  and 
keen: 

Save  one,  who  look'd  thereon  with  eye  se- 
vere. 

And  with  calm-planted  steps  walk'd  in  aus- 
tere: 

rr  was  Apollonius :  something  too  he 
laugh'd. 

As  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had 
daft  160 

lis  patient  thought,  had  now  begun  to 
thaw. 

And  solve  and  melt:  — H  was  just  as  he 
foresaw. 

He  met  within  the  murmurous  vestibule 
His  young  disciple.  '  'T  is  no  common  rule, 


Lyeius,*  said  he,  *  for  uninvited  guest 
To  force  himself  upon  you,  and  infest 
With  an  unbidden    presence    the   bright 

throng 
Of  younger  friends;  yet  must  I  do  this 

wrong. 
And  you  forgive  me.'    Lyeius  blush'd,  and 

led 
The  old  man  through  the  inner  doors  broad- 
spread;  170 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  mien 
Turning  into    sweet    milk    the    sophist's 
spleen. 

Of  wealthy  lustre  was  the  banquet-room, 
Fill'd  with  pervading  brilliance  and  per^ 

fume: 
Before  each  lucid  panel  fuming  stood 
A  censer  fed  with  mvrrh  and  spiced  wood, 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  aloft. 
Whose  slender  feet  wide>4werved  upon  the 

soft 
Wool- woof ed  carpets:    fifty  wreaths  of 

smoke 
From  fifty  censers  their  light  voyage  took 
To  the  high  roof,  still  mimick'd  as  they 

rose  181 

Along  the  mirror'd  walls  by  twin-clouds 

odorous. 
Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  silk  seats  in- 

spher'd. 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  rear'd 
On  libbard's  paws,  upheld  the  heavy  gold 
Of  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  store  thrice 

told 
Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  vessels,  wine 
Came  from  the  gloomy  tun  with  merry 

shine. 
Thus  loaded  with  a  feast  the  tables  stood, 
£ach  shrining  in  the  midst  the  image  of  a 

Grod.  i^ 

When  in  an  antechamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure 

press'd. 
By  ministering  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and 

feet. 
And  fragrant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 
Pour'd  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the 

feast 
In  white  robes,  and  themselves  in  order 

placed 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  cost  and  blaze  of 

wealth  could  spring. 
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Soft  went  the  musio  the  soft  air  along, 
While  fluent  Greek  a  Towel'd  ouder-song 
Kept   up  among  the  guests,  diseoursiug 

low  aoi 

At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  flow; 
But  when  the  happy  vintage  touch'd  their 

brains, 
Louder  they  talk,  and  louder  come   the 

strains 
Of  powerful  instruments:  —  the  gorgeous 

dyes, 
The  space,  the  splendour  of  the  draperies. 
The  roof  of  awful  richness,  nectarous  cheer. 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear, 
Now,  when  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy 

deed. 
And  every  soul  from    human    trammels 

freed,  210 

No  more  so  strange;  for  merry  wine,  sweet 

wine. 
Will  make  filysian  shades  not  too  fail-,  too 

divine. 
Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  meridian  height; 
Flush 'd  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes 

double  bright: 
Garlands  of  every  green,  and  every  scent 
From    vales    deflower'd,    or    forest -trees 

branch-rent. 
In  baskets    of    bright  osier'd   gold   were 

brought 
High  as  the  handles  heap'd,  to  suit  the 

thought 
Of  every  guest :  that  each,  as  he  did  please, 
Might  £Eincy-fit  his  brows,  silk-pillow'd  at 

his  ease.  330 

What  wreath  for  Lamia  ?  What  for  Ly- 

cius? 
What  for  the  sage,  old  Apollonius? 
Upon  her  aching  forehead  be  there  hung 
The  leaves  of  willow  and  of  adder's  tongue; 
And  for  the  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for 

him 
The  thyrsus,  that  his  watching  eyes  may 

swim 
Into  forgetfnlness  ;  and,  for  the  sage, 
Let  spear-grass  and  the  spiteful  thistle 

wage 
War  on  bis  temples.  Do  not  all  charms 

fly 

At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  ?  330 
There    was    an   awful    rainbow    once   in 

heaven : 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture ;  she  is 

given 


Li  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 
Philosophy  will  cup  an  AngePs  wings, 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line, 
£mpty  the  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  mine- 
Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
The  tender-person'd  Lamia   melt  into  a 
shade. 

By  her  glad  Lycius  sitting,  in  chief  pisce, 
Scanse  saw  in  all  the  room  another  face,  1^ 
Till,  checking  his  love  trance,  a  enp  he 

took 
Full  brimm'd,  and  opposite  sent  forth  t 

look 
'Cross  the  broad  table,  to  beseech  a  gbuMe 
From  his  old  teacher's  wrinkled  eomte- 

uance, 
And  pledge  him.  The  bald-head  phOofo- 

pher 
Had  fix'd  his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or 

stir, 
Full  on  the  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride. 
Brow-beating  her  fair  form,  and  troubtisf 

her  sweet  pride. 
Lycius  then  press'd  her  hand,  with  devost 

touch, 
As  pale  it  lay  upon  the  rosy  couch:         >« 
'Twas  icy,  and  the  cold  ran  throagfa  ht 

vems; 
Then  sudden  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  ptiias 
Of  an  unuatural  heat  shot  to  his  heart 

*  Lamia,  what  means  this  ?  Wherefore  dost 

thou  start  ? 
Know'st  thou  that  man  T*  Poor  Lamia  s&- 

swer'd  not. 
He  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
Own'd  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal: 
More,  more  he  gazed :  hia  human  senses 

reel: 
Some  hungry  spell  that  loveliness  ahsorbc 
There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs,  i^ 

*  Lamia  1 '  he  cried  —  and  no  sof  t^ooed  re- 

ply. 
The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  reveby 
Grew  hash  :   the   stately  mnsie  no  more 

breathes; 
The  myrtle  sicken 'd  in  a  thousand  wreatbft- 
By  faint  degrees,  voice,  lute,  and  plessoie 

ceased; 
A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased. 
Until  it  seem'd  a  horrid  presence  there, 
And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  hie 

hair. 

*  Lamia  ! '  he  shriek'd  ;  and  nothing  hot 

the  shriek 
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With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silenoe  break.  270 
'Begone,   foul  dream  I'  he  cried,  gazing 

affain 
In  the  bride's  face,  where  now  no  azure 

▼ein 
Wander'd  on  fair-spaced  temples;  no  soft 

bloom 
Misted  the  cheek;  no  passion  to  illnme 
The  deep-recessed  yision:  —  all  was  blight; 
Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a  deadly 

white. 
'Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruth- 
less man  I 
Turn  them  aside,  wretch  I  or  the  righteous 

ban 
Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 
Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences, 
May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the 

thorn  aSi 

Of  painful  blindness ;  leaving    thee  for- 
lorn, 
In  trembling  dotsge  to  the  feeblest  fright 
Of  conscience,  for  their  long-offended  might, 
For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophis- 
tries, 
Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 
Corinthians  I   look  upon  that  gray-beard 

wretch! 
Mark  how,  possessed,  his  lashless  eyelids 

stretch 
Around  his  demon  eyes  I  Corinthians,  see  1 
My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency.'  290 
' looll '  said  the  sophbt,  in  an  under-tone 
Gruff  with  contempt ;  which  a  death-nigh- 

ing  moan 
From  Lycius  answer'd,  as  heart-struck  and 

lost. 
He  flank  supine  beside  the  aching  ghost. 
'  Fool  I  Fool  I '  repeated  he,  whue  his  eyes 

still 
Relented  not,  nor  moTed  :  '  from   CTcry 

ill 
Of  life  have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day, 
And  shall  I   see  thee  made  a  serpent's 

prey?' 
Then  Lamia  breathed   death  breath  ;  the 

sophist's  eye, 
Like  a  snarp  spear,  went  through  her  ut- 

terly,  300 

^een,  cruel,  perceant,  stinging :  she,  as 

well  * 

As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell, 
Motion'd  him  to  be  silent ;  vainly  so. 
He  look'd  and  look'd  again  a  level  —  No  I 
*  A  lerpent  I '  echoed  he  ;  no  sooner  said, 


Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  van- 
ished: 

And  Lycius'  arms  were  empty  of  delight, 

As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  from  that  same 
night. 

On  the  high  conch  he  lay! — his  friends 
came  round  — 

Supported  him  —  no  pulse  or  breath  they 
found,  310 

And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body 
wound. 
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Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fmitfulness, 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the   vines    that  round  the 
thatch-eaves  run; 
To  bend   with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage- 
trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the 
core; 
To  swell  the  gouid,  and  plump  the 
hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel;  to    set  budding 
more. 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until   they  think  warm  days   will  never 
cease,  10 

For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their 
clammy  cells. 

II 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may 
find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing 
wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while 
thy  hook 
Spares  the    next  swath    and  all    its 
twined  flowers: 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost 
keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook;  20 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  ooziugs,  hours 
by  hours. 
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Where   are  the    songs  of   Spring?    Ay 

where  are  they  ? 
Thbk  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  mnsio 

too, — 
While  barred  clonds  bloom  the  soft-dying 

d»yi 
And  toneh  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy 

hue; 

Then  in  a  wailful  ohoir  the  small  gnats 

mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or 

dies; 

And  full-grown  lambs    loud  bleat   from 

hilly  bourn ;  30 

Hedge-erickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble 

soft 

The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden- 

eroft, 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the 

ikies. 


THE  LAST  SONNET 

[Written  1820] 

Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  u 
thou  art  I 
Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  slof  t  the  nigbt, 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  talk 
Of  pure   ablution  round  earth's  humss 
shores 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 
Of  snow  upon  the  mountaiua  and  the 
moors: 
No  —  yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 
Pillow 'd   upon  my  fair  love's  ripentuf; 
breast, 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  nnn*st. 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  bsestk, 
And  so  live  ever —  or  else  swoon  to  desth. 
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REQUIESCAT 
[Pabl.  18^] 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses, 
And  never  a  spray  of  yew: 

In  qniet  she  reposes; 
iJil  would  that  I  did  tool 

Her  mirth  the  world  required ; 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 
But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired, 

And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turning. 
In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound;  to 

But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning. 
And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabined,  ample  spirit. 

It  fluttered  and  failed  for  breath  ;y 
To-night  it  doth  inherit 

The  vasty  hall  of  death. 


RESIGNATION 

TO  FAUSTA 
[Publ.  1849] 

To  die  he  given  tu,  or  attained! 
Fierce  work  it  were,  to  do  again. 

80  pilgrims,  bound  for  Mecca,  prayed 
At  imming  uoon;  so  warriors  said, 
8eaifed  with  the  cross,  who  watched  the 

miles 
Of  dust  which  wreathed  their  struggling 

iUes 
Down  Lydian  monntains;  so,  when  snows 
Round  Alpine  summits,  eddying  rose, 
The  Goth,  bound  Rome- wards;  so  the  Hnn, 
Crouched  on  his  saddle,  while  the  sun      10 
Went  lurid  down  o'er  flooded  plains 
Through  which  the  groaning  Danube  strains 
To  the  drear  Euzine:  so  pray  all, 


Whom  labors,  self-ordained,  inthrall; 
Because  they  to  themselves  propose 
On  this  side  the  all-common  close 
A  goal  which,  gained,  mav  give  repose. 
So  pray  they;  and  to  stand  again 
Where  they  stood  once,  to  them  were  painf 
Fain  to  thread  back  and  to  renew  ao 

Past  straits,  aud    currents    long  steered 
through. 

But  milder  natures,  and  more  free,  — 
Whom  an  unblamed  sereuity 
Hath  freed  from  passions,  and  the  state 
Of  struggle  these  necessitate; 
Whom  schooling  of  the  stubborn  mind 
Hath  made,  or  birth  hath  found,  resigued,— • 
These  mourn  not,  that  their  goings  pay 
Obedience  to  the  passing  day. 
These  claim  not  every  laughing  hour        30 
For  handmaid  to  their  striding  power; 
Each  in  her  turn,  with  torch  upreared. 
To  await  their  march;  and  when  appeared, 
Through  the  cold  gloom,  with  measured 

race, 
1*0  usher  for  a  destined  space 

S^er  own  sweet  errands  all  foregone) 
e  too  imperious  traveller  on. 
These,  Fausta,  ask  not  this;  uor  thou, 
IHme's  chafing  prisoner,  ask  it  now  I 

We  left  just  ten  years  since,  you  say,       ^ 

That  wayside  inn  we  left  to-day. 

Our  jovial  host,  as  forth  we  fare. 

Shouts  greeting  from  his  easy-chair. 

High  on  a  bank  our  leader  stauds. 

Reviews  and  ranks  his  motley  bands, 

Makes  clear  our  goal  to  every  eye,-^ 

The  valley's  western  boundary. 

A  gate  swings  to !  our  tide  hath  flowed 

Already  from  the  silent  road. 

llie  valley-pastnres,  one  by  one,  99 

Are  threaded, quiet  in  the  sun; 

A  nd  now,  beyond  the  rude  stone  bridge, 

Slopes  gracious  up  the  western  ridge. 

Its  woody  border,  and  the  last 

Of  its  dark  upland  farms,  is  past; 

Cool  farms,  with  open-lying  stores, 
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Under  their  burnished  sycamores,  — 
All  past!  and  through  the  trees  we  glide 
Emerging  on  the  green  hillside. 
There  climbing  hajigs,  a  far-seen  sign,     60 
Our  wavering,  many-colored  line; 
There  winds,  up-streaming  slowly  still 
Over  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
And  now,  in  front,  behold  outspread 
Those  upper  regions  we  must  tread,  — 
Mild  hollows,  and  clear  heathy  swells, 
The  cheerful  silence  of  the  fells. 
Some  two  hours*  march,  with  serious  air, 
Through  the  deep  noontide  heats  we  fare; 
The  red-grouse,  springing  at  our  sound,   70 
Skims,  now  and  then,  the  shining  ground; 
No  life,  save  his  and  ours,  intrudes 
Upon  these  breathless  solitudes. 
Oh,  joy!  again  the  farms  appear. 
Cool  shade  is  there,  and  rustic  cheer; 
There  springs  the  brook  will  guide  us  down, 
Bright  comrade,  to  the  noisy  town. 
Lingering,  we  follow  down ;  we  gain 
The  town,  the  highway,  and  the  plain. 
And  many  a  mile  of  dusty  way,  80 

Parched  and  road- worn,  we  made  that  day; 
But,  Fausta,  I  remember  well, 
That  as  the  balmy  darkness  fell. 
We  bathed  our  hands  with  speechless  glee, 
That  night,  in  the  wide-glimmering  sea. 

Once  more  we  tread  this  self-same  road, 
Fausta,  which  ten  years  since  we  trod; 
Alone  we  tread  it,  you  and  I, 
Ghosts  of  that  boisterous  company. 
Here,  where  the  brook  shines,  near  its  head. 
In  its  clear,  shallow,  turf-fringed  bed;      91 
Here,  whence  the  eye  first  sees,  far  down. 
Capped  with  faint  smoke,  the  noisy  town, — 
Here  sit  we,  and  again  unroll. 
Though  slowly,  the  familiar  whole. 
The  solemn  wastes  of  heathy  hill 
Sleep  in  the  July  sunshine  still ; 
The  self-same  shadows  now,  as  then; 
Play  through  this  glassy  upland  glen; 
The  loose  dark  stones  on  the  green  way  100 
J^ie  strewn,  it  seems,  where  then  they  lay ; 
On  this  mild  bank  above  the  stream, 
(You  crush  them  I)  the  blue  gentians  gleam. 
Still  this  wild  brook,  the  rushes  cool. 
The  sailing  foam,  the  shining  pool ! 
These  are  not  changed ;  and  we,  you  say, 
Are  scarce  more  changed,  in  truth,  than  they. 

The  gypsies,  whom  we  met  below, 
They  too  have  long  roamed  to  and  fro; 


They  ramble,  leaving,  where  they  pass. 
Their  fragments  on  the  cumbereid  grass. 
And  often  to  some  kindly  place 
Chance  guides  the  mig^tory  race. 
Where,  though  long  wanderings  h 
They  recognize  a  former  scene. 
The  dingy  tents  are  pitched;  the  fin 
Give  to  the  wind  their  wavering  spires; 
In  dark  knots  crouch  round  the  wild  flai 
Their  children,  as  when  first  thej  came; 
They  see  their  shackled  beasts  again       oc 
Move,  browsing,  up  the  gray-walled  lane. 
Signs  are  not  wanting,  which  might  raise 
The  ghost  in  them  of  former  days,  — 
Signs  are  not  wanting,  if  they  would; 
Suggestions  to  disquietude. 
For  them,  for  all,  time's  busy  touch. 
While  it  mends  little,  troubles  much. 
Their  joints  grow  stiffer —  but  the  year 
Runs  his  old  round  of  dubious  cheer; 
Chilly  they  grow — yet  winds  in  March,  no 
Still,  sharp  as  ever,  freeze  and  parch; 
They  must  live  still — and  yet,  God  k]iow% 
Crowded  and  keen  the  country  grows; 
It  seems  as  if,  in  their  decay. 
The  law  grew  stronger  every  day. 
So  might  they  reason,  so  compare, 
Fausta,  times  past  with  times  that  are; 
But  no !  they  rubbed  through  yesterday 
In  their  hereditary  way. 
And  they  will  rub  through,  if  they  can,  i«» 
To-morrow  on  the  self-same  plan. 
Till  death  arrive  to  supersede. 
For  them,  vicissitude  and  need. 

The  poet,  to  whose  mighty  heart 

Heaven  doth  a  quicker  pulse  impart. 

Subdues  that  energy  to  scan 

Not  his  own  course,  but  that  of  man. 

Though  he  move  mountains,  though  his  day 

Be  passed  on  the  proud  heights  of  sway. 

Though  he  hath  loosed  a  thousand  «»h»iiM^ 

Though  he  hath  borne  immortal  paina,    z$. 

Action  and  suffering  thongh  he  know,  — 

He  hath  not  lived,  if  he  lives  so. 

He  sees,  in  some  great-historied  land, 

A  ruler  of  the  people  stand. 

Sees  his  strong  thought  in  fiery  flood 

Roll  through  the  heaving  multitude, 

£zults  —  yet  for  no  moment's  space 

FiUvies  the  all-regarded  place. 

Beautiful  eyes  meet  his,  and  he  ite 

Bears  to  admire  uncraviugly; 

They  pass:  he,  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

Is  in  their  far-off  triumphs  prood. 
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From  some  high  station  he  looks  down, 
At  sunset,  on  a  popiilons  town; 
Surveys  each  happy  group  which  fleets, 
Toil  ended,  through  the  shining  streets,  — 
£aoh  with  some  errand  of  its  own,— - 
And  does  not  say,  /  am  alone. 
He  sees  the  gentle  stir  of  hirth  170 

When  momiug  purifies  the  earth; 
He  leans  npon  a  eate,  and  sees 
The  pastures,  and  the  quiet  trees. 
Low,  woody  hill,  with  gracious  bound. 
Folds  the  still  valley  almost  round; 
The  onokoo,  loud  on  some  high  lawn. 
Is  answered  from  the  depth  of  dawn; 
In  the  hedffe  straggling  to  the  stream. 
Pale,  dew-arenched,  half-shut  roses  gleam. 
But,  where  the  farther  side  slopes  down. 
He  sees  the  drowsy  new-waked  down     iSi 
In  his  white  quaint-embroidered  frock 
Make,  whistling,  toward  his  mist-wreathed 

floek. 
Slowly,  behind  his  heavy  tread. 
The  wet,  flowered   grass   heaves  up   its 

h^id. 
Leaned  on  his  gate,  he  sazes:  tears 
Are  in  his  eyes,  and  in  nis  ears 
The  murmur  of  a  thousand  years. 
Before  him  he  sees  life  unroll, 
A  placid  and  continuous  whole,  —  190 

That  general  life,  which  does  not  cease, 
Whose  secret  is  not  joy,  but  peace; 
That  life,  whose  dumb  wish  is  not  missed 
If  birth  proceeds,  if  things  subsist; 
The  life  of  plants,  and  stones,  and  rain, 
The  life  he  craves  —  if  not  in  vain 
Fate  gave,  what  chance  shall  not  control. 
His  sad  lucidity  of  soul. 

Ton  listen;  but  that  wandering  smile, 
Fausta,  betrays  you  cold  the  while  1         aoo 
Your  ejea  pursue  the  bells  of  foam 
Washed,  eddying,  from  this  bank,  their 

home. 
Thoie  gifpdes  —  so  your  thoughts  I  scan — 
Are  leUf  the  poet  more^  than  man. 
They  feel  not^  though  they  move  and  see. 
Deeper  the  poet  feels  ;  but  he 
BreaiheSf  when  he  unU,  immottal  air^ 
Where  Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are. 
In  the  day's  li/Sf  whose  iron  round 
Hems  us  ailing  he  is  not  bound  ; 
He  leaves  his  kind,  overleaps  their  pen, 
Andjlees  the  common  life  of  men. 
He  escapes  (hence,  but  we  cunde. 
Not  deep  the  poet  sees,  but  wide. 


a  10 


The  world  in  which  we  live  and  more 

Outlasts  aversion,  outlasts  love. 

Outlasts  each  effort,  interest,  hope, 

Remorse,  grief,  joy;  and,  were  tne  scope 

Of  these  skffections  wider  made, 

Man  still  would  see,  and  see  dismayed,  aao 

Beyond  his  passion's  widest  range. 

Far  regions  of  eternal  change. 

Nay,  and  since  death,   which  wipes  out 

man. 
Finds  him  with  many  an  unsolved  plan. 
With  much  unknown,  and  much  untried, 
Wonder  not  dead,  and  thirst  not  dried. 
Still  gazing  on  the  ever  full 
Etermd  mundane  spectacle,  — 
This  world  in  which  we  draw  our  breath. 
In  some  sense,  Fausta,  outlasts  death,     ajo 

Blame    thou   not,  therefore,  him   who 

dares 
Jndgre  vain  beforehand  human  cares; 
Whose  natural  insight  can  discern 
What  through  experience  others  learn; 
Who  needs  not  love  and  power,  to  know 
Love  transient,  power  an  unreal  show; 
Who  treads  at  ease  life's  uncheered  waysi 
Him  blame  not,  Fausta,  rather  praise  t 
Rather  thyself  for  some  aim  pray, 
Nobler  than  this,  to  fill  the  day;  340 

Rather  that  heart,  which  burns  in  thee. 
Ask,  not  to  amuse,  but  to  set  free; 
Be  passionate  hopes  not  ill  resigned 
For  quiet,  and  a  fearless  mind. 
And  though  fate  grudge  to  thee  and  me 
The  poet's  rapt  security, 
Yet  they,  believe  me,  who  await 
No  gifts  from  chance,  have  conquered  fate. 
They,  winning  room  to  see  and  hear. 
And  to  men's  business  not  too  near,         aso 
Through  clouds  of  individual  strife 
Draw  homeward  to  the  general  life. 
Like  leaves  by  suns  not  yet  uncurled; 
To  the  wise,  foolish ;  to  the  world, 
Weak:  yet  not  weak,  I  might  reply, 
Not  foolish,  Fausta,  in  His  eye. 
To  whom  each  moment  in  its  race. 
Crowd  as  we  will  its  neutral  space, 
Is  but  a  quiet  watershed 
Whence,  equally,  the  seas  of  life  and  death 

are  fed.  ate 

Enough,  we  live  I  and  *.f  a  life 
With  large  results  so  little  rife, 
Though  bearable,  seem  hardly  worth 
This  pomt»  of  worlds,  this  pain  of  birth; 
Yet,  Fausta,  the  mute  turf  we  tread. 
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The  aolemn  hills  aroond  us  spread, 

This  stream  which  falls  iDcessantly, 

The  strange-scrawled  rocks,  the  lonely  sky, 

If  I  might  lend  their  life  a  voice. 

Seem  to  hear  rather  than  rejoice.  270 

And  even  could  the  intemperate  prayer 

Man  iterates,  while  these  lorbear, 

For  movemeut,  for  an  ampler  sphere, 

Pierce  Fate's  impenetrable  ear; 

Not  milder  Is  the  general  lot 

•Because  our  spirits  have  forgot, 

In  action's  dizzying  eddy  whirled, 

The  something  that  infects  the  world. 


SOHRAB  AND   RUSTUM 

AN  EPISODE 
[Pnbl.  1863] 

And  the  first  gray  of  morning  filled  the 

east. 
And  the  fog  rose  oat  of  the  Oxns  stream. 
But  all  the  Tartar  camp  along  the  stream 
Was  hashed,  and  still  the  men  were  plunged 

in  sleep. 
Sohrab  alone,  he  slept  not;  all  night  long 
He  had  lain  wakeful,  tossing  on  his  hed: 
But  when  the  gray  dawn  stole  into  his  tent. 
He  rose,  and  clad  himself,  and  girt  his 

sword. 
And  took  his  horseman's  cloak,  and  left  his 

tent. 
And  went  abroad  into  the  cold  wet  fog,    10 
Through  the  dim  camp   to  Peran-Wisa's 

tent. 
Through  the  black  Tartar  tents  he  passed, 

which  stood 
Clustering  like  bee-hives  on  the  low  flat 

strand 
Of  Oxns,  where  the  summer-floods  overflow 
When  the  sun  melts  the  snows  in  high  Pa- 
mere; 
Through  the  black  tents   he  passed,  o*er 

that  low  strand, 
And  to  a  hillock  came,  a  little  back 
From  the  stream's  brink,  —  the  spot  where 

first  a  boat, 
Crossing  the  stream  in  summer,  scrapes  the 

land. 
The  men  of  former  times  had  crowned  the 

top  30 

With  a  clay  fort;  but  that  was  fallen,  and 

now 


The  Tartars  bailt  there  Peras^Wlsa's  tent, 
A  dome  of  laths,  and  o'er  it  felts  were 

spread. 
And  Sohrab  came  there,  and  went  in,  and 

stood 
Upon  the  thick  piled  carpets  in  the  tent. 
And  found  the  old  man  sleeping  on  his  bed 
Of  rags  and  felts,  and  near  him  lay  hi^ 

arms. 
And  Peran-Wisa  heard  him,  though  the 

Was  dulled ;  for  he  slept  light,  an  old  man's 

sleep; 
And  be   rose   quickly  on    one  arm,    and 

said,  —  jc 

**  Who  art  thou  ?  for  it  is  not  yet  clear 

dawn. 
Speak !  is  there  news,  or  any  night  alarm  ?** 
But  Sohrab  came  to  the  bedside,  and 

said, — 
**  Thoa  know'st  me,  Peran-Wisa  t  it  is  L 
The  sun  has  not  yet  risen,  and  the  foe 
Sleep  :  but  I  sleep  not;  all  night  long  I  lie 
Tossing  and  wakeful,  and  I  come  to  Uiee. 
For  so  did  King  Afrasiab  bid  me  seek 
Thy  counsel,  and  to  heed  thee  as  thy  scm. 
In  Samarcand,  before  the  army  marched;  ^ 
And  I  will  tell  thee  what  my  heart  deaires. 
Thoa  know'st  if,  since  from  Ader-fanijan 

first 
I  came  among  the  Tartars,  and  bore  nrmsy 
I  have  still  served  Afrasiab  well,  and  shown. 
At  my  boy's  years,  the  courage  of  a  man. 
This  too  thoa  know'st,  that  while  I  atill 

bear  on 
The  conquering  Tartar  ensigns  through  the 

world, 
And  beat  the  Persians  back  on  every  field, 
I  seek  one  man,  one  man,  and  one  alone,  — 
Rustum,  my  father;  who  I  hoped  sfaonld 

greet,  $0 

Should  one  day  greet,  upon  some  well- 
fought  field. 
His  not  unworthy,  not  inglorious  son. 
So  I  long  hoped,  but  him  I  never  find. 
Come  then,  bear  now,  and  grant  me  what  I 

ask. 
Let  the  two  armies  rest  to-day;  bat  I 
Will  challenge  forth  the  bravest  Persian 

lords 
To  meet  me,  man  to  man:  if  I  prevail^ 
Rustum  will  surely  hear  it;  if  1  fall  — 
Old  man,  the  dead  need  no  one,  claim  no 

kin. 
Dim  is  the  rumor  of  a  common  fight,        6t 
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Where  host  meets  host,  and  many  names 

are  snnk; 
But  of  a  siugle  combat  fame  speaks  clear." 
He  spoke;  and  Peran-Wisa  took  the  hand 
Of  the  youug  man  in  his,  and  sighed,  and 

said, — 
**  O  Sohrab.  an  unquiet  heart  is  thine  I 
Canst  thou   not    rest  among  the  Tartar 

chiefs, 
And  share  the  battle's  common  chance  with 

OS 

Who  love  thee,  but  must  press  forever 

first. 
In  single  fight  incurring  single  risk. 
To  find  a  father  thon  hast  never  seen  ?     70 
That  were  far  best,  my  son,  to  stay  with  us 
Unmurmuring;  in  our  tents,  while  it  is  war, 
Apd  when  'tis  truce,  then  in  Afrasiab's 

towns. 
But  if  this  one  desire  indeed  rules  all, 
To  seek  out  Rustum  —  seek  him  not  through 

fight ! 
Seek  him  in  peace,  and  carry  to  his  arms, 
O  Sohrab,  carry  an  unwonnded  son  I 
But  far  hence  seek  him,  for  he  is  not  here. 
For  now  it  is  not  as  when  I  was  young,     79 
When  Rustum  was  in  front  of  every  fray: 
But  now  he  keeps  apart,  and  sits  at  home, 
In  Seistan,  with  Zal,  his  father  old; 
Whether  that  his  own  mighty  strength  at 

last 
Feels  the  abhorred  approaches  of  old  age; 
Or  in  some  quarrel  with  the  Persian  king. 
There  go  I  —  Thou  wilt  not  ?    Yet  my  heart 

forel)odes 
Danger  or  death  awaits  thee  on  this  field. 
Fain  would  I   know  thee   safe  and   well, 

though  lost 
To  Qs;  fain  therefore  send  thee  hence  in 

r»ace  89 

thv  father,  not  seek  single  fights 
In  vain.     But  who  can  keep  the  lion's  cub 
From  ravening,  and  who  govern  Rustum's 

son? 
60, 1  will  grant  thee  what  thy  heart  desires." 
So  said  he,  and  dropped  Sohrab's  hand, 

and  left 
His  bed,  and  the  warm  rngs  whereon  he  lay; 
And  o'er  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coat 
He  passed,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his  feet. 
Ana  threw  a  white  cloak  round  him,  and  he 

took  98 

In  Ids  right  hand  a  ruler's  staff,  no  sword; 
And  on  his  head  he  set  his  sheep-skin  cap, 
Blacki  glossy,  curled,  the  fleece  of  Kara-Eul ; 


And  raised  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and 

called 
His  herald  to  his  side,  and  went  abroad. 
The  sun  by  this  had  risen,  and  cleared 

the  fog 
From  the  broad  Oxus  and  the  glittering 

sands. 
And  from  their  tento  the  Tartar  horsemen 

filed 
Into  the  open  plain:  so  Itaman  bade, — 
Uaman,  who  next  to  Peran-Wisa  ruled 
The  host,  and  still  was  in  his  lusty  prime. 
From  their  black  tents,  long  files  of  horse. 

they  streamed;  no 

As  when  some  gray  November  mom  the 

files. 
In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-necked 

cranes 
Stream  over  Casbin  and  the  southern  slopes 
Of  Elburz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries. 
Or  some  frure  Caspian  reed-bed,  southward 

bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  seaboard,  —  so  they 

streamed. 
The  Tartara  of  the  Oxus,  the  king's  euard, 
First,  with  black  sheep-skin  caps  and  with 

long  spears; 
Large  men,  large  steeds,  who  from  Bokhara 

come 
And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares. 
Next,  the  more  temperate  Toorkmuns  of 

the  south,  lai 

The  Tukas,  and  the  lances  of  Salore, 
And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Caspian 

sands; 
Light  men  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only 

drink 
The  acrid  milk  of  camels,  and  their  wells. 
And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse,  who 

came 
From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  service 

owned,  — 
Tlie  Tartars  of  Ferghana,  from  the  banks 
Of  the  Jaxartes,  men  with  scanty  beards 
And  dose-set  skull-caps;  and  those  wilder 

hordes  130 

Who  roam  o'er  Kipchak  and  the  northern 

waste, 
Kalmucks  and  unkempt  Knzzaks,  tribes 

who  stray 
Nearest  the  Pole,  and  wandering  Kirghizaes, 
Who  come   on  shaggy  ponies   from  Ps' 

mere,  — 
These  all  filed  out  from  camp  into  the  plain. 
And  on  the  other  side  the  Persians  formed,  — 
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First  a  light  cloud  of  hone,  Tartan  they 

seeiued. 
The  Ilyats  of  Khonuwao;  and  behind » 
The  royal  troops  of  Penia,  horse  and  foot, 
Maraballed  battalions  bright  in  burnished 

MteeL  140 

Bnt  Peran-Wisa  with  his  herald  came, 
Thread!  ug  the  Tartar  squadrons  to  the 

front, 
And  with  his  staff  kept  back  the  foremost 

ranks. 
And  when  Ferood,  who  led  the  Persians, 

saw 
That  Peran-Wisa  kept  the  Tartan  back. 
He  took  his  spear,  and  to  the  front  he  came. 
And  checked   his  ranks,  and  fixed  them 

where  they  stood. 
And  the  old  Tartar  came  opon  the  sand 
Betwixt  the  silent  hosts,  and  spake,  and 

said, — 
'*  Ferood,  and  ye,  Fenians  and  Tartan, 

hear  t  150 

Let  there  be  trace  between  the  hosts  to-day. 
But  choose  a  champiou  from  the  Persian 

lords 
To  fight  oar  champion  Sohrab,  man  to  man." 

As  in  the  country,  on  a  mom  in  Jane, 
When  the  dew  glistens  on  the  pearled  ears. 
A  shiver  runs  through  the  deep  com  for 

80,  when  they  heard  what  Peran-Wisa  said, 
A  thrill  through  all  the  Tartar  sqnadrons 

ran 
Of  pride  and  hope  for  Sohmb,  whom  they 

loved. 
Bat  as  a  troop  of  pedlen  from  Cabool  1 60 
Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
That  vast  sky-neighboriug  mountain  of  milk 

snow; 
Crossing  bo  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they 

pass 
Long  nocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the 

snow. 
Choked  by  the  air,  and  scarce  can  they 

themselves 
Slake  their  )>arched  throats  with  sugared 

mulberries; 
Li  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their 

breath, 
For  fear  they  should  dislodge  the  o'erbang- 

iuff  snows,  — 
So  the  piue  Peraians  held  their  breath  with 

rear.  169 

And  to  Ferood  his  brother  chiefs  came  up 
To  oouasel;  Gudurz  and  Zoarrah  came. 


And  Feraburz,  who  nded  the  Persian  host 
Second,  and  was  the  uncle  of  the  king; 
These  came  and  counselled,  and  then  Gndnn 

said, — 
**  Ferood,  shame  bids  ns  take  their  cfasl- 

lenge  up. 
Yet  champion  have  we  none  to  match  this 

youth. 
He  has  the  wild  stag*s  foot,  the  lion's  heart 
But  Rustum  oame  last  night;  aloof  he 

sits 
And  sullen,  and  has  pitched  his  tents  apart 
Him  will  I  seek,  ana  carry  to  his  ear     xSo 
The  Tartar  challenge,  and  this  young  maa't 

name; 
Hi^lv  he  will  forcet  his  wrath,  and  fight 
Stand  forth  the  while,  and  take  their  chal- 
lenge up.** 
So  spake  he;  and  Ferood  stood  forth  sod 

cried, — 
*<  Old  man,  lie  it  agreed  as  thou  hast  ssid! 
Let  Sohrab  arm,  and  we  will  find  a  man." 
He  spake;  and  Peran-Wisa  turned,  and 

strode 
Back  through  the  opening  sqnadvons  to  hii 

tent. 
But  through  the  anxious  Peniana  Gndart 

ran. 
And  crossed  the  camp  which  lay  behind, 

and  reached,  1^ 

Out  on  the  sands  beyond  it,  Rnstnm's  tents. 
Of  scarlet  cloth  they  were,  and  glitteria; 

Just  pitched;    the  high   pavilion  in  tbe 

midst 
Was  Rustum's,  and  hia  men  lay  camped 

around. 
And  Gudurz  entered  Rustnm*s  tent,  sad 

found 
Rustum;  his  morning  meal  was  done,  hot 

still 
The  table  stood  before  him,  charged  vitb 

food, — 
A  side  of  roasted  sheep,  and  cakes  of  bread. 
And  dark-green  melons;  and  there  Rnstiim 

sate 
Listless,  and  held  a  falcon  on  his  wrist,  w 
And  played  with  it;  bnt  Gudurs  came  sad 

stood 
Before  him;  and  he  looked,  and  saw  him 

stand. 
And  with  a  cry  sprang  np,  and  drapped 

the  bird. 
And  greeted  Gndors  with  both  hands,  sod 
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**  Weloome  I  theie  eyes  could  see  no  bet- 
ter sight. 
Wliat  news?  but  lit  down  first,  and  eat 

and  drink." 
Bat  Gudurs  stood  in  the  tentnloor,  and 

said, — 
"  Not  now.  A  time  will  oome  to  eat  and 

drink, 
Riit  not  to-daj:  to-day  has  other  needs. 
The  armies  are  drawn  out,  and  stand  at 

gaze;  a  10 

For,  from  the  Tartars  is  a  ohalleno^e  brought 
To  pick  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  their  champion  —  and  thou  know'st 

his  name: 
Sohrab  men  call  him,  but  his  birth  is  hid. 
O  Rnstnm.  like  thy  might  is  this  young 

man's  t 
He  has  the   wild  stag's  foot,  the  lion's 

heart; 
And  he  is  young,  and  Iran's  chiefs  are  old. 
Or  else  too  weak;  and  all  eyes  turn  to 

thee. 
Come  down  and  help  ns,  Rnstnm,  or  we 

lose ! '' 
He  spoke;  but  Rustum  answered  with  a 

smile,  —  2ao 

**  60  to  I  if  Iran's  chiefs  are  old,  then  I 
Am  older.   If  the  young  are  weak,  the  kine 
Errs    strangely;    for    the  king,   for    Kai 

Khosroo, 
Himself  is  young,  and  honors  younger  men. 
And  lets  the  aged  moulder  to  their  graves. 
Rustum  he  Iotcs  no  more,  but  loves  the 

young: 
The  young  may  rise  at  Sohrab's  vaunts, 

not  I. 
For  what  care  I,  though  all  speak  Sohrab's 

fame? 
For  would  that  I  myself  had  such  a  son. 
And  not  that  one  slight  helpless  girl  I 

have  I  —  330 

A  son  so  famed,  so  brave,  to  send  to  war, 
And  I  to  tarry  with  the  snow-haired  Zal, 
My  father,  whom  the  robber  Afghans  vex, 
And  clip  his  borders  short,  and  drive  his 

herds. 
And  he  has  none  to  guard  his  weak  old 

age. 
There  would  I  go,  and  hang  my  armor  up. 
And  with  my  great  name  fence  that  weak 

old  man. 
And  spend  the  goodly  treasures  I  have  got, 
And  rest  my  age,  and  hear  of  Sohrab's 

fame. 


And  leave  to  death  the  hosts  of  thankless 

kings,  ,40 

And  with  these  slaughterous  hands  draw 

sword  no  more." 
He  spoke,  and  smiled;  and  Gudurz  made 

reply,  — 
**  What  then,  O  Rustum^  will  men  say  to 

this. 
When  S<>hrab  dares  our  bravest  forth,  and 

seeks 
Thee  most  of  all,  and  thou,  whom  most  he 

seeks,  / 

Hidest  thy  face?    Take  heed  lest  men 

should  say, — 
Like  some  old  muter ^  Rustum  hoards  hisfame^ 
And  shuns  to  peril  it  with  younger  men.** 
And,  greatly  moved,  then  ftustum  made 

reply,  — 
^O  Gudurz,  wherefore  dost  thou  say  such 

word  ?  350 

Thou  knowest  better  words  than  this  to  say. 
What  is  one   more,  one  less,  obscure  or 

famed, 
Valiant  or  craven,  young  or  old,  to  me  ? 
Are  not  they  mortal  ?  aui  not  I  myself  ? 
But  who  for  men  of  naught  would  do  great 

deeds  ? 
Come,  thou  shalt  see  how  Rustum  hoards 

his  fame  I 
But  I  will  fight  unknown,  and  in  plain 

arms: 
Let  not  men  say  of  Rustum,  he  was  matched 
In  single  fight  with  any  mortal  man." 
He   spoke,  and  frowned;   and  Gudnri 

turned,  and  ran  360 

Back  quickly  through  the  camp  in  fear  and 

joy,— 

Fear  at  his  wrath,  but  joy  that  Rustum 

came. 
But  Rustum  strode  to  his  tent-door,  and 

called 
His  followers  in,  and  bade  them  bring  his 

arms. 
And  clad  himself  in  steel.  The  arms  he 

chose 
Were  plain,  and  on  his  shield  was  no  de- 
vice; 
Onlv  his  helm  was  rich,  inlaid  with  gold. 
And,  from  the  fluted  spine  artop,  a  plume 
Of  horse-hair  waved,  a  scarlet  horse-hair 

plume. 
So  armed,  he  issued  forth;  and  Ruksh,  his 

horse,  370 

Followed  him  like   a   faithful  hound  at 

heel, — 
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Rukflh,  whose  renown  was  noised  through 

all  the  earth, 
The  horse  whom  Rnstum  on  a  foray  onoe 
Did  in  Bokhara  by  the  river  find 
A  colt  beneath  its  dam,  and  drove  him 

home. 
And  reared  him;  a  bright  bay,  with  lofty 

crest, 
Dight  with  a  saddle-cloth   of    broidered 

green 
Crusted  with  gold,  and  on  the  gromid  were 

worked 
All  beasts  of  chase,  all  beasts  which  banters 

know. 
80  followed,  Rustum  left  his  tents,  and 

crossed  a&i 

The  camp,  and  to  the  Persian  host  ap- 

r>ared. 
the  Persians  knew  him,  and  with 

shouts 
Hailed;  but  the  Tartars  knew  not  who  he 

waa. 
And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 
Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  on 

shore, 
By  sandy  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Plunging  all  day   in   the  blue  waves,  at 

night, 
Having  made  up  his  tale  of  precious  pearls, 
Rejoins  her  in  their  hut  upon  the  sands,  — 
So  dear  to  the  pale  Persians  Rustum  came. 
And  Rustum  to  the  Persian  front  ad- 
vanced; 291 
And  Sohrab  armed  in  Haman's  tent,  and 

came. 
And  as  a-field  the  reapers  cut  a  swath 
Down  through  the  middle  of  a  rich  man's 

com, 
And  on  each  side  are  squares  of  standing 

corn. 
And  in   the  midst   a    stubble  short  and 

bare,  — 
So  on  each  side  were  squares  of  men,  with 

spears 
Bristling,  and  in  the  midst  the  open  sand. 
And  Rustum  came  upon  the  sand,  and  cast 
His  eyes  toward  the  Tartar  tents,  and  saw 
Sohrab  come  forth,  and  eyed  him  as  he 

came.  301 

As  some  rich  woman,  on  a  winter's  morn. 

Eyes  through  her  silken  curtains  the  poor 

drudge 
Who  with  numb  blackened  fingers  makes 

her  fire,  — 
At  cock-croT7,  on  a  starlit  winter's  mom, 


When  the  iroat  flowers  the  whitened  win- 
dow-panes, — 
And  wonders  how  she  lives,  and  what  tie 

thoughts 
Of  that  poor  drudge  may  be;  ao  Rustum 

eyed 
The  unlmown  adventurous  youth,  who  from 

afar  300 

Came  seeking  Rustum,  and  defying  fortb 
All  the  most  valiant  chiefs;  long  he  penned 
His  spirited  air,  and  wondered  who  he  wii 
For  very  youug  he  seemed,*tenderly  reared; 
Like  some  young  cypress,  tall  and  dark  and 

straight. 
Which  in  a  queen's  secluded  garden  throvs 
Its  slight  dark  shadow  on  the  moonlit  turf. 
By   midnight,    to    a    bubbling   fountain's 

pound, — 
So  slender  Sohrab  seemed,  so  softly  resred. 
And  a  deep  pity  entered  Rustam's  sool 
As  he  beheld  him  coming;  and  he  stood, 310 
And  beckoned  to  him  with  his  hand,  and 

said, — 
**  O  thou  young  man,  the  air  of  heaven  is 

soft, 
And  warm,  and  pleasant;  bnt  the  grave  is 

cold! 
Heaven's  air  is  better  than  the  eolddesd 

grave. 
Behold  me  I     I  am  vast,  and  clad  in  iron, 
And  tried;  and  I  have  stood  on  many  s 

field 
Of  blood,  and  I  have  fought  with  many  a 

foe: 
Never  was  that  field  lost,  or  that  foe  saved. 
O  Sohrab,  wherefore  wilt  thoa  rush  oa 

deatii? 
Be  governed:  qnit  the  Tartar  host,  and 

come  sjo 

To  Iran,  and  be  as  my  son  to  me. 
And  fight  beneath  rov  banner  tQl  I  die! 
There  are  no  youths  m  Iran  brave  as  thon." 
So  he  spake,  mildly.    Sohrab  heard  his 

voice. 
The  mighty  voice  of  Rustum,  and  he  saw 
His  giant  figure  planted  on  the  sand« 
Sole,  like  some  smgle  tower,  which  a  chief 
Hath  builded  on  the  waste  in  former  yean 
Against  the  robbers;  and  he  saw  that  head. 
Streaked  with  its  first  gray  hairs;  hope 

filled  his  soul,  if 

And  he   ran  forward,  and  embraced  his 

kneea, 
And  clasped  his  hand  within  his  own,  and 

said, — 
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**  Oh,  by  thy  father's  head  1  by  thine  own 

soul  I 
Art  thoa  not  Rustum?    Speak  I  art  ihou 

not  he  ?  " 
Bat  Rustum  eyed  askance  the  kneeling 

youth, 
And  turned  away,  and  spake  to  his  own 

soul, — 
''Ah  me!  I  muse  what  this  young  fox 

may  meant 
False,  wily,  boastful,  are  these  Tartar  boys. 
For  if  I  now  confess  this  thing  he  asks, 
And  hide  it  not,  but  say,  Rustum  is  here  !  350 
He   will  not  yield  indeed,  nor  quit  our 

foes; 
But  he  will  find  some  pretext  not  to  fight, 
And  praise  my  fame,  aud  proffer  courteous 

gifts, 
A  belt  or  sword  perhaps,  and  go  his  way. 
And  on  a  feast-tiae,  in  Afrasiab's  hall 
In  Samaroand,  he  will  arise  and  cry,  — 
'  I  challenged  once,  when  the  two  armies 

camped 
Beside  the  Oxus,  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight;  but  they 
Shrank,  only  Rustum  dared;  then  he  and  I 
Changed   gifts,  and  went  on  equal  terms 

away/  361 

So  will  he  speak,  perhaps,  while  men  ap- 
plaud; 
Then  were  the    chiefs  of    Iran    shamed 

through  me." 
And  theu  he  ttirued,  and  sternly  spake 

aloud,  — 
•*  Rise!  wherefore  dost  thou  vainly  question 

thus 
Of  Rustum  ?    I  am  here,  whom  thou  hast 

called 
By  ohallenw  forth;  make  good  thy  vaunt. 

or  yield  I 
Is  it  with  Rustnm  only  thou  wouldst  fight  ? 
Rash  boy,  men  look  ou  Rustuin's  face,  aud 

fleel 
For  well  I  know,  that  did  great  Rustum 

stand  370 

Before  thy  face  this  day,  and  were  re- 

Tealed, 
There  would  be  then  no  talk  of  flghtiDg 

more. 
But  being  what  I  am,  I  tell  thee  this, — 
Do  thou  record  it  in  thine  inniost  soul: 
£ither  thou  shalt  renounce  thy  vaunt,  and 

yield. 
Or  else  thy  bones  shall  strew  this  sand,  till 

winas 


Bleach  them,  or  Oxus  with  his  summer- 
floods, 

Oxus  in  summer  wash  them  all  away." 
He  spoke;  aud  Sobrab  answered,  on  his 
feet,  — 

^  Art  thou  so  fierce  ?    Thou  wilt  not  fight 
nie  sol  380 

I  am  no  g^l,  to  be  made  pale  by  words. 

Yet  this  thou  hast  said  well,  <JUd  Rustum 
rtand 

Here  on  tfaSsjifi^Id,  there  were  no  fighting 


theiil|^% 
lustum*^^ 


But  Rus turn  ^^^  far  hence,  and  we  stand 

.    her%. . 
Begin  h  thou  trt  more  vast,  more  dread 

than  i; 
And  thou  art  proved,  I  know,  and  I  am 

youug.— 
But  yet  success  sways  with  the  breath  of 

Heaven. 
And  though  thou  thinkest  that  thou  know« 

est  sure 
Thy  victory,  yet  thou  canst  not  surely  know. 
For  we  are  all,  like  swimmers  in  the  sea,  390 
Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  fate. 
Which  haugs  uncertain  to  which  side  to 

fall; 
And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land, 
Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea,  — 
Back  out  to  sea,  to    the  deep  waves  of 

death,  — 
We  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make  us 

kuow: 
Oiily  the  event  will  teach  us  in  its  hour." 
He  spoke;  and   Rustum  answered  not, 

but  hurled 
His  spear:  dowu  from  the  shoulder,  down 

it  came,  399 

As  on  some  partridge  in  the  corn  a  hawk. 
That  long  has  towered  in  the  airy  clouds, 
Drops  like  a  plummet;  Sobrab  saw  it  come. 
And  sprang  aside,  quick  as  a  flash;  the 

spear 
Hissed,  and  went  quivering  down  into  the 

sand. 
Which  it  sent  flying  wide.    Then  Sohrab 

threw 
In  turn,  and  full  struck  Rustum's  shield; 

sharp  rang, 
The  iron  plates  fang  sharp,  but  turned  the 

spear. 
And  Rustum  seized  his  club,  which  none 

but  he 
Could  wield;  an  unlopped  trunk  it  was,  and 

huge. 
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Still  rongh, — like  those  whioh  men  in  tree- 
less plains  410 
To  build  them  boats  fish  from  the  flooded 

rivers, 
Hyphasis  or  Hydaspes,  when,  high  up 
By  their  dark  spriugs,  the  wind  in  winter 

time 
Hath  made  in  Himalayan  forests  wrack, 
And  strewn  the  chaunels  with  torn  boughs, 

—  so  huge 
The  einb  which  Rustum  lifted  now,  and 

struck 
One  stroke;  but  again  Sohrab  sprang  aside, 
Lithe  as  the  glancing  snake,  and  ue  dub 

came 
Thundering  to  earth,  and  leapt  from  Rna- 

tumiB  hand. 
And  Rustum  followed  his  own  blow,  and 

fell  430 

To  his  knees,  and  with  his  fingers  elatched 

the  sand. 
And  now  might  Sohrab  hare  unsheathed  his 

sword. 
And  pierced  the  mighty  Rustum  while  he 

lay 
Dizzy,  and  on  Ids  knees,  and  choked  with 

sand; 
But  he  looked  on,  and  smiled,  nor  bared  his 

sword, 
But  courteously  drew  back,  and  spoke,  and 

said, — 
**  Thou  strik'st  too  hard !  that  dub  of 

thine  will  float 
Upon  the  summer-floods,  and  not  mT  bones. 
But  rise,  and  be  not  wroth  I  not  wroth  am  I; 
No,  when  I  see  thee,  wrath  forsakes  my 

soul.  430 

Thou  say'st  thou  art  not  Rustum;  be  it  so! 
Who  art  thou,  then,  that  canst  so  touch  my 

soul? 
Boy  as  I  am,  I  have  neen  battles  too,  — 
Have  waded  foremost  in  their  bloody  waves. 
And  heard  their  hollow  roar  of  dying  men; 
But  never  was  my  heart  thus  touched  be- 
fore. 
Are  they  from  Heaven,  these  softenings  of 

the  heart  ? 
O  thou  old  warrior,  let  us  yield  to  Heaven  I 
Come,  plant  we  here  in  earth  our  angry 

spears,  439 

And  make  a  truce,  and  sit  upon  this  sand. 
And  pled^  each  other  in  red  wine,  like 

friends, 
And  thou  shalt  talk  to  me  of  Rustom's 

deeds. 


There  are  enough  foes  in  the  Persian  host, 
Whom  I  may  meet,  and  strike,  and  feel  ao 

Champions  enough  Afrasiabhas,  whom  thoa 
Mayst  fight;  fight  (Aen,  when  they  coo&tmt 

thy  spear! 
But  oh,  let  there  be  peaoe  *twizt  thee  and 

met" 
He  ceased;  but  while  he  spake,  Rostna 

had  risen, 
And  stood  erect,  trembling  with  rage;  his 

club  4^ 

He  left  to  lie,  but  had  regained  his  spear. 
Whose  fiery  point  now  in  his  mailed  right 

hand 
Blazed  bright  and  balefnl,like  that  autumn- 
star, 
The  baleful  sign  of  fevers;  dust  had  aoQed 
Hb  stately  crest,  and  dimmed  his  glittering 

arms. 
His  breast  heaved,  his  lips  foamed,  and 

twice  his  voice 
Was  choked  with  rage;  at  last  these  words 

broke  way:  — 
•"Girlt  nimbie  with  thy  feet,  not  with 

thy  hands  I 
Curled    minion,  dancer,  coiner  of  awnei 

words  I 
Fight,  let  me  hear  thy  hateful  voioe  no 

more!  439 

Thou  art  not  in  AfrastaVs  gardens  now 
With  Tartar  girls,  with  whom  then  art  voat 

to  dance; 
But  on  the  Oxna-aands,  and  in  the  danea 
Of  battle,  and  with  me,  who  make  no  play 
Of  war:  I  fight  it  out,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Speak  not  to  me  of  truce,  and  pledge,  and 

wine! 
Remember  all  thy  valor;  try  thy  feiata 
And  cunning!  all  the  pity  I  had  is  gone. 
Because  tliou  hast  shamed  me  before  both 

the  hosts 
With  thy  light  skipping  tricks  and  thy  giii's 

wiles.** 
He  spoke:  and  Sohrab  kmdled  at  his 

taunts,  4J9 

And  he  too  drew  his  sword;  at  ooee  they 

rushed 
Together,  as  two  eagles  on  one  prey 
Come  rushing   down    together  from  the 

clouds, 
One  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west;  theiz 

shields 
Dashed  with  a  clang  together,  and  a  din 
Rose,  such  as  that  ue  sinewy  woodenttan 
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Bftake  often  in  the  forest's  heart  at  mom. 
Of    hewing  axes,  eraahing   trees, — snch 

blows 
Rnstnm  and  Sobrab  on  each  other  hailed. 
And  jon  would  say  that  snn  and  stars  took 

part  480 

In  that  unnatural  conflict:  for  a  clond 
Grew  suddenly  in  heaTen,  and  darked  the 

sun 
Over  the  fighters*  heads;  and  a  wind  rose 
Under  their  feet,  and  moaning  swept  the 

plain, 
And  in  a  sandy  whirlwind  wrapped  the  pair. 
In  gloom  they  twain  were  wrapped,  aud 

they  alooe; 
For  both  the  on-looking  hosts  on  either 

hand 
Stood  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  sky  was 

pure, 
And  the  snn  sparkled  on  the  Oxns  stream. 
Bat  in  the  gloom  they  fought,  with  blood- 
shot eyes  490 
And  laboring  breath.   First  Rustum  struck 

the  shield 
Which  Sobrab  held  stiff  out;  the  steel- 
spiked  spear 
Sent  the  ton^ h  plates,  but  failed  to  reach 

the  skin. 
And  Rustum  plucked  it  back  with  angry 

groan. 
Then  oohrab  with  his  sword  smote  Rns- 

turn's  helm. 
Nor  olore  its  steel  quite  through;  but  all 

the  crest 
He  shore  away,  and  that  proud  horse-hair 

plume, 
Never  till  now  defiled,  sank  to  the  dust; 
And  Rustum  bowed  his  head.  But  then  the 
s       gloom  499 

Grew  blacker,  thunder  rumbled  in  the  air, 
And  lightnings  rent  the  cloud;  and  Ruksh 

the  horse, 
Who  stood  at  hand,  uttered  a  dreadful  cry: 
No  horse's  cry  was  that,  most  like  the  roar 
Of  some  pained  desert-lion,  who  all  day 
Has  trailed  the  hunter's  javelin  in  his  side. 
And  comes  at  night  to  die  upon  the  sand; 
The  two  hosts  heard  that  cry,  and  quaked 

for  fear, 
And  Oxus  curdled  as  it  crossed  his  stream. 
But  Sobrab  heard,  aud  quailed  not,  but 

runhed  on. 
And  struck  again;  and  again  Rustum  bowed 
His  head;  but  this  time  all  the  bladcy  like 

g^  5" 


Sprang  in  a  thousand  shivers  on  the  helm, 
And  in  the  hand  the  hilt  remained  alone. 
Then  Rustum  raised  his  bead;  his  dreadful 

eyes 
Glared,  and  he  shook  on  high  his  menacing 

spear. 
And  shouted,  Rustum  !    Sohrab  heard  that 

shout, 
And  shrank  amazed:  back  he  recoiled  one 

step. 
And  scanned  with  blinking  eyes  the  ad« 

vancing  form; 
And  then  he  stood    bewildered,  and  he 

dropped 
Hb  covering  shield,  and  the  spear  pierced 

his  side.  $n 

He  reeled,  and  staggering  baok  sank  to  the 

ground. 
And  then  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the  wind 

fell, 
Aud  the  bright  sun  broke  forth,  and  melted 

rU 
The  cloud;  and  the  two  armies  saw  the 

pair,— 
Saw  Rustum  standing  safe  upon  his  feet, 
And  Sohrab  wounded  on  the  bloody  sand. 
Then,  with  a  bitter  smile,  Rustum  be- 

fifaUf  — 
**  Sohrab,  thou  thonghtest  in  thy  mind  to  kill 
A  Persian  lord  this  day,  and  strip  his  corpse. 
And  bear  thy  trophies  to  Afrasiab's  tent; 
Or  else  that  the  great  Rustum  would  come 

down  531 

Himself  to  fight,  and  that  thy  wiles  would 

move 
His  heart  to  take  a  gift,  and  let  thee  go. 
And  then  that  all  the  Tartar  host  would 

praise 
Thy  courage  or  thy  eraft»  and  spread  thy 

fame, 
To  glad  thy  father  in  his  weak  old  age. 
Fool,  thou  art  slain,  and  by  an  unknown 

mant 
Dearer  to  the  red  jackab  shalt  thou  be 
Than  to  thy  friends,  and  to  thy  father  old." 
And,  with  a  fearless  mien,  Sohrab  re- 
plied, — -  540 
<'  Unknown  thou  art,  yet  thy  fierce  vaunt  ia 

vain. 
Thou  dost  not  slay  me,  proud  and  boastful 

man  I 
No !  Rustum  slays  me,  and  this  filial  heart* 
For,  were  I  matched  with  ten  auoh  men  aa 

thee. 
And  I  were  that  which  till  to-day  I 
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They  should  be  lying  here,  IstaDdingthere. 
But  that  belovM  name  nnneired  my  arm,  — 
That  name,  and  something,  I  confesSy  in 

thee. 
Which  troubles  all  my  heart,  and  made  my 

shield 
Fall;  and  thy  spear  transfixed  an  miarmed 

foe.  550 

And  now  thou  boastest,and  insnlt'st  my  fate, 
fiut  hear  thou  this,  fierce  man,  tremble  to 

hear : 
The  mighty  Rnstom  shall  avenge  my  death! 
Sly  father,  whom  I  seek  through  all  the 

world. 
He  shall   avenge  my  death,  and  panish 

thee  1 " 
As  when  some  hmiter  in  the  spring  hath 

found 
A  breeding  eagle  sittinc:  on  her  nest, 
Upon  the  craggy  isle  of  a  hill-lake,  558 

Aud  pierced  her  with  an  arrow  as  she  rose, 
And  followed  her  to  fiud  her  where  she  fell 
Far  off ;  anon  her  mate  comes  winging  back 
From  hunting,  and  a  g^at  way  off  descries 
His  huddling  young  left  sole;  at  that,  he 

checks 
His  pinion,  and  with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Circles  above  his  ryry,  with  loud  screams 
Chiding  his  mate  buck  to  her  nest;  but  she 
Lies  dying,  with  the  arrow  in  her  side, 
Li  some  far  stony  gorgn  out  of  his  ken, 
A  heap  of  fluttering  fenthers,  —  never  more 
Shall  the  lake  glass  her,  flying  over  it;    570 
Never  the  black  and  dripping  precipices 
£cho  her  stormy  scream  as  she  sails  by,  — 
As  that  poor  bird  flies  home,  nor  knows  his 

loss. 
So  Rustnm  knew  not  his  own  loss,  but  stood 
Over  his  dying  son,  and  knew  him  not. 
And  with  a  cold,  incredulous  voice,  he 

said, — 
'^What  prate  b   this  of  fathers  and  re- 
venge ? 
The  mighty  Rustnm  never  had  a  son." 
And,  with  a  failing  voice,   Sohrab  re- 
plied,—  579 
"Ah,  yes,  he  had!  and  that  lost  son  am  I. 
Surely  the  news  will  one  day  reach  his 

ear, — 
Reach  Rustum,  where  he  sits,  and  tarries 

long. 
Somewhere,  I  know  not  where,  but  far  from 

here; 
And  pierce  him  like  a  stab,  and  make  him 

leap 


To  arms,  and  cry  for  vengeanee  upon  tfaea 
Fierce  man,  bethink  thee,  for  an  only  son! 
What  will  that  grief,  what  will  that  veogv- 

ance,  be? 
Oh,  could  I  live  till  I  that  grief  had  seen! 
Yet  him  I  pity  not  so  much,  bat  her, 
My  mother,  who  in  Ader-baijan  dwells  ego 
With  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  grows 

With  age,  and  rules  over  the  valiant  Koords. 
Her  roost  I  pity,  who  no  more  will  see 
Sohrab  returning  from  the  Tartar  camp, 
With  spoils  and  honor,  when  the  war  b 

done. 
But  a  dark  rumor  will  be  bruited  up, 
From  tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reach  her  esr; 
And  then  will  that  defenceless  woman  lesm 
That  ^)ohrab  will  rejoice  her  sight  no  more; 
But  that  in  battle  with  a  nameless  foe,    fiao 
By  the  far-distant  Oxui(,  he  is  slain." 
He  spoke;  and  as  he  ceased,  he  wept 

aloud. 
Thinking  of  her  he  left,  and  his  own  death. 
He  spoke;   but  Rustum  listened,  plunged 

in  thought. 
Nor  did  he  yet  believe  it  was  his  son 
Who  spoke,  although  he  called  back  nsmet 

he  knew; 
For  he  had  had  snre  tidings  that  the  bsbe 
Which  was  in  Ader>baijaii  bom  to  him 
Had  been  a  puny  girl,  no  boy  at  all  — 
So  that  sad  mother  sent  him  word,  for  fear 
Rnstum  should  seek  the  boy,  to  train  in 

arms.  611 

And  so  he  deemed  that  either  Sohrab  took. 
By  a  false  boast,  the  style  of  Rostum's  sos; 
Or  that  men  gave  it  him,  to  swell  his  fame. 
So  deemed  he:  yet  he  listened,  plunged  is 

thought; 
And  his  soul  set  to  grief,  as  the  vast  tide 
Of  the  bright  rocking  ocean  sets  to  shore 
At  the  full  moon;  tears  gathered  iu  his  eyes; 
For  he  remembered  his  own  early  youth, 
And  all  its  bounding  rapture;  as,  at  dawn, 
The  shepherd    from    his  mountain-lodge 

descries  6si 

A  far,  bright  city,  smitten  by  the  sun, 
Through  many  rolling  clouds, —  so  Rnstom 

saw 
His  youth;  saw  Sohrab's   mother  in  her 

bloom; 
And  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  loved 

well 
His  wandering  guest,  and  gave  him  his  fair 

chfld 
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With  joy;  and  all  the  pleasant  life  they  led, 
They  three,  in  that  long-distant  summer- 
time,— 
The  castle,  aud  the  dewy  woods,  and  hunt 
And  hound,  aud  mom  on  those  delightful 

hills  630 

In  Ader-baijan.     And  he  saw  that  youth, 
Of  age  and  looks  to  be  his  ovm  dear  son, 
Piteous  and  lovely,  lying  on  the  sand ; 
Like  some  rich  hyacinth  which  by  the  scythe 
Of  an  unskilful  gardener  has  been  cut, 
Mowing  the  garden  grass-plots  near  its  bed. 
And  lies,  a  fragrant  tower  of  purple  bloom, 
On  tlie  mown,  dying  grass,  —  so  Sohrab  lay, 
LoYely  in  death,  upon  the  common  sand. 
And  Rustum  gazed  on  him  with  grief,  and 

said, —  640 

**  O  Sohrab,  thou  indeed  art  such  a  son 
Whom  Rustum,  wert  thou  his,  might  well 

have  loved  I 
Tet  here  thou  errest,  Sohrab,  or  else  men 
Have  told  thee  false:  thou  art  not  Rustum's 

son. 
For  Rustum  had  no  son:  one  child  he  had, — 
But  one,  —  a  girl;  who  with  her  mother 

now 
Flies  some  light  female  task,  nor  dreams  of 

us, — 
Of  us  she  dreams  not,  nor  of  wounds,  nor 


>» 


war. 
But  Sohrab  answered  him  in  wrath;  for 

now 
The  anguish  of  the  deep-fixed  spear  grew 

fierce,  650 

And  he  desired  to  draw  forth  the  steel, 
And  let  the  blood  flow  free,  and  so  to  die. 
But  first  he  would  convince  his  stubborn 

foe; 
And,  rising  sternly  on  one  arm,  he  said,  — 
'*  Man,  who  art  thou  who  dost  deny  my 

words? 
Truth  sits  upon  the  lips  of  dying  men; 
And  falsehood,  while  I  lived,  was  far  from 

mine. 
I  tell  thee,  pricked  upon  this  arm  I  bear 
That  seal   which  Rustum   to  my  mother 

gave. 
That  she  might  prick  it  on  the  babe  she 

bore."  660 

He  spoke;  and  all  the  blood  left  Rustnm's 

cheeks, 
And  his  knees  tottered,  and  he  smote  his 

hand 
Against  his  breast,  his  heavy  mailM  hand. 
That  the  hard  iron  corselet  clanked  aloud; 


And  to  his  heart  he  pressed  the  other  hand, 

Aud  in  a  hollow  voice  he  spake,  and  said,  — 

**  Sohrab,  that  were  a  proof  which  could 

not  lie  ! 

If  thou  show  this,  then  art  thou  Rnstum's 


son." 
Then,  with  weak  hasty  fingers,  Sohrab 

loosed 
His  belt,  and  near  the  shoulder  bared  his 

arm,  670 

And  showed  a  sign  in  faint  vermilion  points 
Pricked;  as  a  cunning  workman,  in  Pekin, 
Pricks  with  vermilion  some  clear  porcelain 

vase. 
An  emperor's    gift, —  at   early  mom  he 

paints, 
And  all  day  long,  and,  when  night  comes, 

the  lamp 
Lights  up  his  studious  forehead  and  thin 

hands,  — 
So  delicately  pricked  the  sign  appeared 
On  Sohrab's  arm,  the  sign  of  Rustum's  seal. 
It  was  that  griffin  which  of  old  reared  Zal, 
Rustum 's  great  father,  whom  they  left  to 

die,  680 

A  helpless  babe,  among  the  mountain  rocks; 
Him  that  kind  creature  found,  and  reared, 

aud  loved; 
Then  Rustum  took  it  for  his  glorious  sign. 
And  Sohrab  bared  that  image  on  his  arm, 
And  himself  scanned  it  long  with  mournful 

eyes. 
And  then  he  touched  it  with  his  hand,  and 

said,  — 
'*How  say'st  thou?    Is  that  sign  the 

proper  sign 
Of  Rustum's  son,  or  of  some  other  man's? " 
He  spoke;  but  Rustum  gazed,  and  gazed, 

and  stood 
Speechless;  and  then  he  uttered  one  sharp 

cry,  —  690 

0  boy  —  thy  father  !  and  his  voice  choked 

there. 
And  then  a  dark  cloud  passed  before  his 

eyes, 
And  his  head  swam,  and  he  sank  down  to 

earth. 
But  Sohrab  crawled  to  where  he  lay,  and 

cast 
His  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  his 

lips. 
And  with  fond  faltering  fingers  stroked  his 

cheeks. 
Trying  to  call  him  hack  to  life;  and  life 
Came  back  to  Rustum,  and  he  oped  his  eyes, 
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And  they  stood  wide  with  horror;  and  he 

seized  699 

In  both  his  hands  the  dost  which  lay  around, 
Aud  threw  it  on  his  head,  and  smirched  his 

hair, — 
His  hair,  aud  face,  and  beard,  and  glitter- 
ing arms; 
And  stroug  oonyulsive  groanings  shook  his 

breast, 
And  his  sobs  choked  him;  and  he  datohed 

his  sword, 
To  draw  it,  aud  forever  let  life  ont: 
But  Sohrab  saw  hia  thought,  and  held  his 

hands, 
ind  with  a  soothing  roice  he  spake,  and 

said, — 
"  Father,  forbear  t  for  I  bat  meet  to-day 
The  doom  which  at  my  birth  was  written 

dowu 
In  Heaven,  and  thon  art  Heaven's  onoon- 

soious  hand.  710 

Surely  my  heart  cried  ont  that  it  was  thou. 
When  first  I  saw  thee;  and  thy  heart  spoke 

too, 
I  know  it !    But  fate  trod  thosepromptinga 

down 
Under  its  iron  heel;  fate,  fate  engaged 
The  strife,  and  hurled  me  on  my  father's 

spear. 
But  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this.    I  find 
My  father,  let  me  feel  that  I  have  found ! 
Come,  sit  beside  me  on  this  sand,  and 

take 
My  head  betwixt  thy  hands,  and  kiss  my 

cheeks. 
And  wash  them  with  thy  tears,  and  say. 

My  son!  790 

Quick,  quirk  t  for  nambered  are  my  sands 

of  life. 
And  swift;  for  like  the  lightning  to  this 

field 
I  came,  and  like  the  wind  I  go  away,  — 
Sudden,  and  swift,  and  like  a  passing  wind ; 
But  it  was  writ  in  Heaven  that  thiii  should 

be." 
So  said  he;  and  his  voice  released  the 

heart 
Of  Rustum,  and  his  tears  broke  forth;  he 

cast 
lis  arms  round  his  son's  neck,  and  wept 

alond, 
And  kissed  him.    And  awe  fell  on  both  the 

hosts. 
When  they  saw  Rostom's  grief;  and  Ruksh, 

the  horse,  730 


With  his  head  bowing  to  the  ground,  sad 

mane 
Sweeping  the  dust,  came  near,  and  in  mote 

woe 
First  to  the  one,  then  to  the  other,  moved 
His  head,  as  if  inqniriug  what  their  grief 
Might  mean  ;  ana  from  his  dark,  eompsi- 

sionate  eyes. 
The  big  warm  tears  rolled  down,  and  caked 

the  sand. 
Bat  Rustum  chid  him  with  stem  voice,  sad 

said, — 
*' Ruksh,  now    thou    grieveat;  hot»  0 

Ruksh,  thy  feet 
Should  then  have  rotted  on  their  nimble 

joints, 
When  first  they  bore  thy  master  to  tbif 

field  I "  7#> 

But  Sohrab  looked  npon  the  horss^  and 

said, — 
**1b  this,  then,  Rukah  ?  How  often,  in  psit 

da^'s. 
My  mother  told  me  of  thee,  thoa  brsTe 

steed, 
My  terrible  father's  terrible  horse  1  sad 

said, 
That  I  should  one  day  find  thy  lord  sad 

thee. 
Come,  let  me  lay  my  hand  opoo  thy  msoe  I 
O  Ruksh,  thou  art  more  fortunate  than  1 1 
For  thou  bant  gone  where  I  shall  never  fo, 
And  snuffed  the  breesea  of  my  fathers 

home. 
And  thou  hast  trod  the  sands  of  Seistan, 
And  seen  the  River  of  Helmmid,  and  the 

Jjake  7SI 

Of  Zirrah ;  and  the  aged  Zal  himself 
Has  often  stroked  thy  neck,  and  given  thee 

food. 
Com   in  a  golden   platter,  soaked  with 

wine. 
And  said,  O  Ruksh!  bear  Rustuss  wtS! 

But  I 
Have  never  known  my  grandsire's  furrowed 

face. 
Nor  seen  his  lofty  hovse  in  Seistan, 
Nor  slaked  my  thirst  at  the  clear  Helmosd 

stream  ; 
Bat  lodged  among  my  father's  foes,  sad 

seen 
Afrasiab's  cities  onlv,  Samareand,  7^ 

Bokhara,  nnd  lone  Khiva  in  the  waste. 
And  the  black  Toorkmon  tents  ;  and  oaly 

drunk 
The  desert  rivers,  Moorghab  and 
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Kohik,  and  where  the  Kalmuks  feed  their 
sheep. 

The  northern  Sir;  and  this  great  Ozus 
stream. 

The  yellow  Ozns,  by  whose  brink  I  die." 
Then,  with  a  heavy  groan,  Rustum  be- 
wailed, — 

^  Oh   that  its  waves   were  flowing  oyer 
me! 

Oh  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 

Roll    tumbling    in    the  enrrent  o'er  my 
headi "  770 

Bat,  with  a  grave  mild  voiee,  Sohrab  re- 
plied, — 

**  Desire  not  that,  my  father  1  thon  mnst 
live. 

For  some  are  bom  to  do  great  deeds,  and 
live 

As  some  are  bom  to  be  obseare,  and  die. 

Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do, 

And  reap  a  seeond  glory  in  thine  age  ; 

Tboa  art  my  father,  and  thy  gain  is  mine. 

But  eome  I  thou  seest  this  great  host  of 
men 

Which  follow  me;  I  pray  thee,  slay  not 
these  f 

Let  me  entreat  for  them  :  what  have  they 
done  ?  780 

They  followed  me,  my  hope,  my  fame,  my 
star. 

Let  them  all  cross  the  Ozns  back  in  peace. 

Bat  me  thou  must  bear  hence,  not  send 
with  them. 

Bat  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 

And  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for 
me, — 

Thon,  and  the  snow-haired  Zal,  and  all  thy 
friendd. 

And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth. 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all ; 

That  so  the  passing  horseman  on  the  waste 

May  see  my  tomb  a  great  way  off,  and 
crv,  —  791 

Sohrabt  the  mighty  Rwtwn's  son^  lies  ihere^ 

Whom  hit  great  father  did  in  ignorance  kUl! 

And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave." 
And,  with  a  monruful  voice,  Rustum  re- 
plied,— 

**  Fear  not  1  as  thon  hast  said,  Sohrab  my 
son. 

So  shall  it  be  ;  for  I  will  bnra  my  tents. 

And  quit  the   host,  and  bear  thee  hence 
with  me, 

And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 


And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for 

thee,  800 

With  the  snow-headed  Zal,  and  all  my 

friends. 
And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth, 
And    heap  a  stately   mound    above   tl 

bones, 
And  plant  a  faT'4een  pillar  over  all. 
And   men  shall  not   forget  thee  in  thy 

grave. 
And  I  will  spare  thy  host ;  yea,  let  them 

go! 
Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxns  back  in  peace  f 
What  should  I  do  with  slaying  any  more  ? 
For  would  that  all  whom  I  have  ever  slain 
Might  be  once  more  alive,  —  my  bitterest 

foes,  810 

And  they  who  were  called  champions  in 

their  time. 
And  through  whose  death  I  won  that  fame 

I  have,  — 
And  I  were  nothing  but  a  common  man, 
A  poor,  mean  soldier,  and  without  renown, 
So  thou  mightest  live   too,  my  son,  my 

son  I 
Or  rather  would  that  I,  even  I  myself. 
Might  now  be  lying  on  this  bloody  sand. 
Near  death,  and  by  an  ignorant  stroke  of 

thine, 
Not  thou  of  mine  t  and  I  might  die,  not 

thou; 
And  I,  not  thou,  be  home  to  Seistan;       foo 
And  Za\  might  weep  above  my  grave,  not 

thine; 
And  say,  0  son,  1  weep  tfiee  not  too  8ore, 
For  wUlingli/,  I  knoio^  thou  meVst  thine  end  ! 
But  now   in   blood  and  battles  was  my 

youth, 
And  full  of  blood  and  battles  is  my  age. 
And  I  shall  never  end  this  life  of  blood." 
Then,  at  the  point  of  death,  Sohrab  r( 

plied,  — 
''A  lire  of  blood  indeed,  thou  dreadfu 

man  f 
But  thou  shalt  yet  have  peace ;  only  not 

now. 
Not  yet !  but  thou  shalt  have  it  on  that 

day,  830 

When  thnu  shalt  sail  in  a  high-masted 

ship, 
Thou  and  the  other  peen  of  Kai  Khoeroo, 
Returning  home  over  the  salt  bine  sea, 
From  laving  thy  denr  master  in  his  grave." 
And  Rustum  gazed  in  Sohrab's  face,  and 

said, — 
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**  Soon  be  thftt  day,  m j  son,  and  deep  that 

sea! 
Till  then,  if  fate  so  wills,  let  me  endure." 
He  spoke;  and  Sohrab  smiled  on  him, 

and  took 
The  spear,  and  drew  it  from  bb  side,  and 

eased 
His  wound's  imperious  an^nish;  bat  the 

blood  840 

Came  welling  from  the  open  gash,  and  life 
Flowed  with  the  stream ;  all  down  his  eold 

white  side 
The  crimson  torrent  ran,  dim  now  and 

soiled. 
Like  the  soiled  tissue  of  white  yiolefes 
Left,  freshly  gathered,  on    their    natiTe 

bank. 
By  children  whom  their  norses  call  with 

haste 
In-doors    from    the  sun's  eye;    his  head 

drooped  low, 
His  limbs  grew  slack;  motionless,  white, 

he  lay, — 
White,  with  eyes  closed;  only  when  heavy 

gasps, 
Deep  heayy  gasps  quiTering  through  alt 

his  frame,  850 

Convulsed   him   back  to  life,  he  opened 

them, 
And  fixed    them    feebly  on  his  father's 

face; 
Tin  now  all  strength  was  ebbed,  and  from 

his  limbs 
Unvvillingly  the  spirit  fled  away, 
Regretting  the   warm   mansion   which  it 

left. 
And  youth,  and  bloom,  and  this  delightful 

world. 
So,  on  the  bloody  sand,  Sohrab  lay  dead; 
And  the  great  Rustum  drew  his  horse- 
roan's  cloak 
Down  o'er  his  face,  and  sate  by  his  dead 

son. 
As  those  black  granite  pillars,  once  higb- 

reareo  860 

By  Jemshid  in  Persepolis,  to  bear 
His  house,  now  'mid  their  broken  flights  of 

steps 
Lie  prone,  enormous,  down  the  mountain 

side,  — 
So  in  the  sand  lay  Rnstum  by  his  son. 
And  night  came  down  oyer  the  solemn 

waste. 
And  the  two  gazing  hosts,  and  that  sole 

pair. 


And  darkened  all;  and  a  eold  fog,  witk 

night. 
Crept  from  the  Oxas.  Soon  a  hum  arose, 
As  of  a  great  assembly  loosed,  and  fires 
Began  to   twinkle   through   the  fog;  for 

now  870 

Both  armies  moved  to  camp,  and  took  their 

meal; 
The  Persians  took  it  on  the  open  sands 
Southward,  the  Tartars  by  the  river-marge; 
And  Rustum  and  his  son  were  left  alone. 

But  the  majestic  river  floated  on. 
Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land, 
Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 
Rejoicing,  through  the  hushed  Choiasmiao 

waste, 
Under  the  solitary  moon;  he  flowed 
Ri^ht  for  the  polar  star,  pa«t  Orgunj^,  8te 
Brimming,   and   bright,  and   la^e;  tlien 

sands  becrin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  lus 

streams, 
And  split  his  currents ;  that  for  maor  s 

leajrne 
The  shorn  and  parcelled  Oxus  strains  sloo; 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  msliy 

isles,  — 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  liif«  high  moimtain  cradle  in  Painere, 
A  foiled  circuitous  wanderer,  —  till  at  last 
The  longed-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  aud 

wide 
His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  hriglit 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new- 
bathed  stars  891 
Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea. 
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Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away; 
Down  and  away  below ! 
Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay, 
Now  the  great  winds  shoreward  blow, 
Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flow; 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  plav. 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray. 
Children  dear,  let  us  away  ! 
This  way,  this  way ! 

Call  her  once  before  yon  go»— >  > 

Call  once  yet  1 
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In  a  Toice  that  she  will  know,  — 

'*  Margaret !  Margaret !  " 

Children's  voices  should  be  dear 

(Call  once  mot-e)  to  a  mother's  ear; 

Children's  voices,  wild  with  pain,  — 

Surely  she  will  come  again  I 

Call  her  once,  and  come  away; 

This  way,  this  way  I 

'*  Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay  I  w 

The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret." 

Margaret  I  Margaret  I 

Come,  dear  children,  oome  away  down: 
Call  no  more ! 

One  last  look  at  the  white-walled  town, 
And  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy 

shore: 
Then  come  down  I 

She  will  not  come,  though  you  call  all  day; 
Come  away,  come  away  I 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  30 

We  heard  the  sweet  bells  over  the  bay,  — 
In  the  caverns  where  we  lay, 
Through  the  surf  and  through  the  swell. 
The  far-off  sound  of  a  silver  bell  ? 
Sand-Btrewti  caverns,  cool  and  deep, 
Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep; 
Wliere  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam. 
Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  stream. 
Where  the  sea-beasts,  ran<;ed  all  round, 
Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture-ground; 
Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine,        41 
Dry  their  mail  and  liask  in  the  brine; 
Where  ^reat  whales  come  sailing  by, 
Sail  and  sail,  with  unshnt  eye, 
Roimd  the  world  for  ever  and  aye  ? 
Wh^^n  did  music  come  this  way  ? 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 
(Calt  yet  once)  that  she  went  away  ? 
Once  she  sate  with  you  and  me,  50 

On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the 


And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee. 

She  ooml^ed  i&  bright  hair,  and  she  tended 
it  well. 

When  down  swung  the  sound  of  a  faiM>ff 
bell. 

She  sighed,  she  looked  up  through  the  clear 
green  sea; 

She  fiaid, "  I  must  go,  for  my  kinsfolk  pray 

In  the  little  gray  church  on  the  shore  to- 
day. 


'Twill  be  Easter-time  in  the  world  —  ah 

me  I 
And  I  lose  my  poor  soul,  merman!  here 

with  thee." 
I  said,  '*(jo  up,  dear  heart,  through  the 

waves;  60 

Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind 

sea-caves  1 " 
She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf 

in  the  bay. 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 
Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ? 
''The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones 

moan; 
Long  prayers,"  I  said,  "  in  the  world  they 

say; 
Come  I "  I  said;  and  we  rose  through  the 

surf  in  the  bay. 
We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down 
Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  the  white- 
walled  town; 
Through  the  narrow  paved  streets,  where 

all  was  still,  70 

To  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  hill. 
From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk 

at  their  prayers. 
But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blowing 

airs. 
We  climbed  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones 

worn  with  rains. 
And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle  through  the 

small  leaded  panes. 
She  sate  by  the  pillar;  we  saw  her  clear: 
"  Margaret,  hist!  come  quick,  we  are  herel 
Dear  heart,"  I  said,  "we  are  long:  alone; 
Tiie   sea  grows   stormy,    the    little   ones 

moan." 
But,  ah  !  she  gave  me  never  a  look,  80 

For  her  eyes  were  sealed  to  the  holy  book. 
Luud  prays   the   priest;  shut  stands  the 

door. 
Come  away,  children,  call  no  more  1 
Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more  ! 

Down,  down,  down ! 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  1 

She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town, 

Singing  most  joyfully. 

Hark  what  she  sings:  **  O  joy,  O  joy. 

For  the  hnraniing  street,  and  the  child  with 

its  toy  1  <)o 

For  the  priest,  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy 

well; 
For  the  wheel  where  I  spun. 
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And  the  blesaed  light  of  the  sun  I " 

And  8o  she  sings  her  fill. 

Sinking  most  joyfully. 

Till  the  spindle  drops  from  her  hand, 

And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  stilL 

She  steals  to  the  vdndow,  and  looks  at  the 

sand. 
And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea; 
And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare;  loo 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 
And  anon  there  drops  a  tear, 
From  a  sorrow-clonded  eye, 
And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 
A  long,  lone  sigh, 
For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  mer- 

maiden. 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 


Come  away,  away,  children; 
Come,  children,  come  down  I 
The  hoarse  wind  blows  colder; 
Lights  shine  in  the  town. 
She  will  start  from  her  si  amber 
When  gusts  shake  the  door: 
She  will  hear  the  winds  howling. 
Will  hear  the  waves  roar. 
We  shall  see,  while  above  us 
The  waves  roar  and  whirl, 
A  ceiling  of  amber, 
A  pavement  of  pearl. 
Singing,  **  Here  came  a  mortal. 
But  faithless  was  she  I 
And  alone  dwell  forever 
The  kings  of  the  sea." 


lao 


But,  children,  at  midnight, 
When  soft  the  winds  blow. 
When  clear  falls  the  moonlight, 
When  spring-tides  are  low; 
When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 
From  heaths  starred  with  broom, 
And  high  rocks  throw  mildly 
On  the  blanched  sands  a  gloom ; 
Up  the  still,  glistening  beaches. 
Up  the  creeks  we  will  hie, 
Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 
The  ebb-tide  leaves  dry. 
We  will  gaze,  from  the  sand-hills. 
At  the  white  sleeping  town; 
At  the  church  on  the  hill-side, 
And  then  come  back  down, 
Sin^^ng, "  There  dwells  a  loved  one, 
But  cruel  is  she  ! 
She  left  lonely  forever 
The  kings  of  the  sea." 


IJO 
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Hark  I  ah,  the  nightingalci — 

The  tawny-throated  I 

Hark  I  from  that  moonlit  eedar  what  s 

burst! 
What  triumph  t  hark  !  what  pain  1 

O  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore. 
Still,  after  many  years,  in  distant  lands, 
Still  nourishing  iu  thy  bewildered  brain 
That  wild,  nuquenched,  deep-aunken,  old* 

world  pain. 
Say,  will  it  never  heal  ? 
And  can  this  fragrant  lawn  » 

With  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Tliames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew, 
To  thy  racked  heart  and  brain 
Afford  no  balm  ? 

Dost  thou  to-night  behold, 

Here,  through  the  moonlight  on  this  Eng^ 

lish  grass. 
The   unfriendly   palaoe  in    the   Tbraeisi 

wild? 
Dost  thou  again  peruse 
With  hot  cheeks  and  seared  eyes  » 

The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  siater^i 

shame? 
Dost  thou  once  more  assay 
Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  over  thee. 
Poor  f^itive,  the  feathery  chsnge 
Once  more,  luid  onoe  more  seem  to  msks 

resound 
With  love  and  hate,  trium^  and  agony, 
Lone  Dnulis,  and  the  high  Cephissian  vale  ? 
Listen,  Eugenia, — 
How    thick    the    bursts    come    erovdisg 

through  the  leaves  I 
Again  —  thou  hearest? 
Eternal  passion  I  je 

Eternal  pain ! 


DOVER  BEACH 

[PabLl853] 

Tbs  sea  is  calm  to-night. 
The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  straits;  on  the  French  oosst,  titf 
light 
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GleaiDB  and  U  gone;  the  cliffs  of  EogUmd 

•tandy 
Glimmering  and  Tast,  out  in  the  tranquil 

bay. 
Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  nighi- 

airl 
Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spraj 
Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanohed 

ftnnd, 
Listen  I  you  hear  the  grating  roar 
Of  pebbles  which  the  wa?es  draw  back, 

and  fling,  xo 

At  their  retani,  np  the  high  strand, 
Begin  and  oease«  and  then  again  begin, 
With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 
The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Sophocles  long  affo 

Heard  it  on  the  3Cgean,  and  it  brought 

Into  bis  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 

Of  human  misery:  we 

Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought, 

it  by  this  distant  northern  sea.    ao 


The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's 

shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled. 
But  now  I  only  hear 
Its  melancholy,  long,  witlidrawing  roar, 
Retreating,  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges 

drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world* 

Ah,  lore,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another  I  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  ns  like  a  land  of  dreams,      31 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath   really   neither  joy,  nor   love,  nor 

light, 
Nor  eertitnde,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for 

pain; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darklinff  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle 

and  flight. 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night 


THE   LAST  WORD 

Cbxsp  into  thy  narrow  bed,  — 
Creep,  and  let  no  more  be  said. 
Vain  thy  onset !  all  stands  fHst. 
Thou  thyself  must  break  at  last. 


Let  the  long  contention  cease  1 
Geese  are  swans,  and  swans  are  geese. 
Let  them  have  it  how  they  willl 
Thou  art  tired:  best  be  still. 

They  out-talked  thee,  hissed  thee,  tore  thee  ? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee;  10 

Fired  their  ringing  shot,  aud  passed, 
Uotly  charged  —  and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumbi 
Let  the  victors,  when  they  come. 
When  the  forts  of  folly  fall. 
Find  thy  body  by  the  wall! 


MORALITY 

Wb  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 

The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides; 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still. 

In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 
But  tasks  ill  hours  of  insight  willed 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

With  aching  hands  and  bleediug  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone; 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  winh  't  were  done,    jo 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return. 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern. 

Then,  when  the  clouds  are  off  the  sonl. 
When  thou  dost  bask  in  Nature's  eye, 
Ask  how  she  viewed  thy  self-control. 
Thy  struggling,  talked  morality, — 
Nature,  whose  free,  light,  cheerful  air, 
Oft  made  thee,  in  thy  gloom,  despair. 

And  she,  whose  censure  thou  dost  dread, 
Whose  eye  thou  wast  afraid  to  seek,         m 
See,  on  her  face  a  glow  is  spread, 
A  strong  emotion  on  her  cheek  I 

*<  Ah,  child  1 "  she  cries,  «<  that  strife  divhie, 
Whence  was  it,  for  it  is  not  mine? 

^  There  is  no  effort  on  my  brow; 

I  do  not  strive,  I  do  not  weep: 

I  rush  with  the  swift  spheres,  and  glow 

Li  joy,  and  when  I  will,  I  sleep. 
Tet  that  severe,  that  earnest  air, 
I  saw,  I  felt  it  once  —  but  where  ?        90 

**  I  knew  not  yet  the  gauf^  of  time. 
Nor  wore  the  manacles  of  space; 
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I  felt  it  in  some  other  clime, 

I  saw  it  in  some  other  place. 
'Twas  when  the  heaTenly  house  I  trod. 
And  lay  upon  the  breast  of  Grod." 


A  SUMMER  NIGHT 

[Pnbl.  1852] 

In  the  deserted,  moon-blanched  street. 

How  lonely  rings  the  echo  of  my  feet! 

Those  windows  which  I  ^ze  at,  frown, 

Silent  and  white,  unopenmg  down. 

Repellent  as  the  world ;  but  see, 

A  break  between  the  housetops  shows 

The  moon!  and  lost  behind  her,  fading  dim 

Into  the  dewy  dark  obscurity 

Down  at  the  far  horizon^s  rim, 

Doth  a  whole  tract  of  heaven  <iii|gloiM>  t     xo 

And  to  my  mind  the  thought 

Is  on  a  sudden  brought 

Of  a  past  night,  and  a  far  different  scene. 

Headlands  stood  out  into  the  moonlit  deep 

As  clearly  as  at  noon ; 

The  spring-tide's  brimming  flow 

Heaved  dazzlingly  between; 

Houses,  with  long  white  sweep, 

Girdled  the  glistening  bay; 

Behind,  through  the  soft  air,  ao 

The  blue  haze-cradled  mountains  spread 

away. 
That  night  was  far  more  fair  — 
But  the  same  restless  pacing^  to  and  fro, 
And  the  same  vainly  throbbing  heart  was 

there. 
And  the  same  bnght,  calm  moon. 

And  the  calm  moonlight  seems  to  say,  — 

Hast  thou,  thefij  stUl  the  old  unquiet  briast^ 

Which  neither  deadeng  into  rest^ 

Nor  ever  feels  the  fiery  glow 

That  whirls  the  spirit  from  itself  away ^        yt 

But  fluctuates  to  and  fro. 

Never  by  passion  quite  possessed, 

A  nd  never  quite  benumbed  by  the  world's  sujay  f 

And  I,  I  know  not  if  to  pray 

Still  to  be  what  I  am,  or  yield,  and  be 

Like  all  the  other  men  I  see. 

For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live, 
Where,  in  the  sun's  hot  eye. 
With  headft  beut  o'er  their  toil,  they  lan- 
guidly 


Their  lives  to  some  nnmoaitiKg  taak-wotk 

give,  40 

Dreaming  of  naught  beyond  their  pzisoih 

wall. 
And  as,  year  after  year. 
Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labor  hJl 
From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 
Never  yet  comes  more  near. 
Gloom    settles    slowly   down    over    their 

breast. 
And  while  they  try  to  stem 
The  waves  of  mournful  thought  by  whiefa 

they  are  prest, 
Death  in  their  prison  rpaebes  them, 
Unfreed,  having  seen  nothing,  still  imhlest 

And  the  rest,  a  few,  p 

Escape  their  prison,  and  depart 

On  the  wide  ocean  of  life  anew. 

There  the  freed  prisoner,  where'er  hia  heart 

Listeth,  will  sail; 

Nor  doth  he  know  how  there  prevail. 

Despotic  on  that  sea. 

Trade-winds  which  crosji  it  from  eternity. 

Awhile  he  holds  some  false  way,  undefaaim 

By  thwarting  signs,  and  bi-aves  «» 

The  freshening  wind  and  blackening  wavesb 

And  then  the  tempest  strikes  him;  and  b^ 
tweeu 

The  lightning-bursts  is  seen 

Only  a  driving  wreck, 

And  the  |wle  master  on  his  spai^^trewn  deck 

With  anguished  face  and  flying  hair, 

Grasping  the  rudder  hard. 

Still  bent  to  make  some  port,  he  knows  sot 
where. 

Still  standing  for  some  false,  impoasaUe 
shore. 

And  sterner  comes  the  roar  t^ 

Of  sea  and  wind ;  and  through  the  deepen- 
ing gloom 

Fainter  and  fainter  wreck  and  helmamtw 
loom, 

And  he  too  disappears,  and  comes  no  more. 

Is  there  no  life,  but  these  alone  ? 
Madman  or  slave,  must  man  be  one  ? 

Plainness  and  clearness  without  shadow  of 

stain! 
Clearness  divine! 
Ye  heavens,  whose  pare  dark  regions  havs 

no  sign 
Of  languor,  though  so  calm,  and  though  so 

great 
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Are  yet  untroubled  and  unpassionate;       80 
Who,  though  so  noble,  share  in  the  world's 

toil. 
And,  though  so  tasked,  keep  free  from  dust 

and  soil ! 
1  will  not  saj  that  your  mild  deeps  retain 
A  tinge,  it  may  be,  of  their  silent  paiu 
Who  have  longed  deeply  once,  and  longed 

in  vain; 
But  I  will  rather  say  that  you  remain 
A  world  above  man  s  head,  to  let  him  see 
How  boundless  might  his  soul's  horizons  be, 
How  vast,  yet  of  what  clear  transparency! 
How  it  were  good  to  live  there,  and  breathe 

How  fair  a'lot  to  fill 
Is  left  to  each  man  still ! 


THE  BURIED  LIFE 
[Publ.  1853] 

Light  flows  our  war  of  mocking  words;  and 

yet, 
Behold,  with  tears  mine  eyes  are  wetl 
I  feel  a  nameless  sadness  o'er  me  roll. 
Yes,  yes,  we  know  that  we  can  jest. 
We  know,  we  know  that  we  can  smile! 
But  there's  a  something  in  this  breast. 
To  which  thy  light  words  bring  no  rest, 
And  thy  g^y  smiles  no  anodyne; 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  hush  awhile, 
And  tnm  those  limpid  eyes  on  mine,         10 
And  let  me  read  there,  love!  thy  inmost 

Boul. 

Alas!  is  even  love  too  weak 
To  unlock  tlie  heart,  and  let  it  speak  ? 
Are  even  lovers  powerless  to  reveal 
To  one  another  what  iudeed  they  feel  ? 
I  knew  the  mass  of  men  concealed 
Their  tlion^hts,  for  fear  that  if  revealed 
They  would  by  other  men  be  met 
With  blank  indifference,  or  with  blame  re- 
proved; 
I  knew  they  lived  and  moved  ao 

Tricked  in  disguises,  alien  to  the  rest 
Of  men,  and  alien  to  themselves  —  and  yet 
The    same   heart   beats  in  every  human 
breast! 

But  we,  my  love!  doth  a  like  spell  benumb 
Our  hearts,  our  voices?   must  we  too  be 
dumb? 


Ah!  well  for  us,  if  even  we. 
Even  for  a  moment,  can  cret  free 
Our  heart,  and  have  our  lips  unchained; 
For  that  which  seals  them  hath  been  deep- 
ordained  ! 

Fate,  which  foresaw  30 

How  frivolous  a  baby  man  would  be,  — 
By  what  distractions  he  would  be  possessed. 
How  he  would  pour  himself  in  every  strife. 
And  well-nigh  chanee  his  own  identity,  — 
That  it  might  keep  &om  his  capricious  play 
His  genuine  self,  and  force  him  to  obey 
Kveu  in  his  own  despite  his  being's  law. 
Bade  through  the  deep  recesses  of  onr 

breast 
The  unregarded  river  of  our  life 
Pursue  with  indiscernible  flow  its  way;     49 
And  that  we  should  not  see 
The  buried  stream,  and  seem  to  be 
Eddying  at  large  in  blind  uncertainty, 
Thongh  driving  on  with  it  eternally. 

But  often,  in  the  world's  most  crowded 

streets. 
But  orten,  in  the  din  of  strife, 
Tliere  rises  an  unspeakable  desire 
After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life; 
A  thirst  to  spend  our  fire  and  restless  force 
In  tracking  out  our  true,  original  course;  50 
A  longing  to  inquire 

Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  which  beats 
So  wrild,  so  deep  in  us,  —  to  know 
Whence  our  lives  come,  and  where  they  go. 
And  many  a  man  in  his  own  breast  then 

delves. 
But  deep  enough,  alas!  none  ever  mines. 
And  we  have  been  on  many  thousand  lines. 
And  we  have  shown,  on  each,  spirit  and 

power; 
But  hardly  have  we,  for  one  little  hour, 
Been  on  our  own  line,  have  we  been  our- 

selveA,  —  60 

Hardly  had  skill  to  utter  one  of  all 
The  nameless  feelings  that  course  through 

our  breast, 
But  they  course  on  forever  unexpressed. 
And  long  we  tiy  in  vain  to  speak  and  act 
Our  hidden  self,  and  what  we  say  and  do 
Is  eloquent,  is  well  —  but 't  is  not  true! 
And  tnen  we  will  no  more  be  racked 
With  inwaid  striving,  and  demand 
Of  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour 
Their  stupefying  power;  70 

Ah,  yes,  and  they  benumb  ub  at  our  call ! 
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Yet  Btill,  from  time  to  time,  vagiie  and  iot- 
lorn, 

From  the  soul's  subterranean  depth  up- 
borne 

As  from  an  infinitely  distant  land, 

Come  airs,  and  floating  echoes,  and  convey 

A  melancholy  into  all  our  day. 

Only  —  but  this  is  rare  ~- 

When  a  belovM  hand  is  laid  in  ours. 

When,  jaded  with  the  rush  and  glare 

Of  the  mterminable  hours,  80 

Our  eyes  can  in  another's  eyes  read  clear. 

When  onr  world-deafened  ear 

Is  by  the  tones  of  a  loved  voice  caressed,  — 

A  bolt  is  shot  back  somewhere  in  our  breast, 

And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again. 

The  eye  sinks  inward,  and  the  heart  lies 

plain. 
And  what  we  mean,  we  say,  and  what  we 

would,  we  know. 

A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life's  flow, 
And  hears  its  winding  murmur,  and  he  sees 
The  meadows  where  it  glides,  the  sun,  the 
breejEe.  90 

And  there  arrives  a  lull  in  the  hot  race 
Wherein  he  doth  forever  chase 
The  flying  and  elusive  shadow,  rest. 
An  air  of  coolnpss  plays  upon  his  face, 
And  an  unwonted  calm  pervades  his  breast; 
And  then  he  thinks  he  knows 
The  hUIs  where  his  life  rose, 
And  the  sea  where  it  goes. 


LINES  WRITTEN   IN    KENSING- 
TON  GARDENS 

[Pnbl.  1862] 

Ik  this  lone,  open  glade  I  lie, 
Screened  by  deep  boughs  on  either  hand; 
And  at  its  end,  to  stay  the  eye. 
Those  black-crowned,  red-boled  pine-trees 
stand. 

Birds  here  make  song,  each  bird  has  his, 
Across  the  grirdling  city's  hum. 
How  green  under  the  boughs  it  is  I 
How  thick  the  tremulous  sheep-cries  come  I 


Sometimes  a  child  will  cross  the  glade 
To  take  bis  nurse  his  broken  toy; 


10 


Sometimes  a  thrush  flit  OTerhead 
Deep  in  her  unknown  day's  employ. 

Here  at  my  feet  what  wonders  pass ! 
What  endless,  active  life  is  here  ] 
What  blowing  daisies,  fragrant  grass  1 
An  air-etirred  forest,  fresh  and  clear. 

Scarce  fresher  is  the  mountain  sod 
Where  the  tired  angler  lies,  stretched  oat, 
And,  eased  of  basket  and  of  rod. 
Counts  his  day's  spoil,  the  spotted  trout  « 

In  the  huge  world  which  roars  hard  by, 

Be  others  happv  if  they  can  t 

But  in  my  helpless  eradle  I 

Was  breathed  on  by  the  mral  Pa& 

I,  on  men's  impious  uproar  hniied. 
Think  often,  as  I  hear  them  rave, 
Tliat  peace  has  left  the  npper  world. 
And  now  keeps  only  in  the  grave. 

Tet  liere  is  peace  forever  new  ! 
When  I  who  watch  them  am  away,         p 
Still  all  things  in  this  glade  go  through 
The  changes  of  their  quiet  day. 

Then  to  their  happy  rest  th^  pass; 
The  flowers  npclose,  the  bircls  are  fed. 
The  night  eomes  down  npon  the  gru^ 
The  child  sleeps  warmly  in  his  bed. 

Calm  soul  of  aU  things  I  make  it  mine 
To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar. 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 
Man  did  not  make,  and  camiot  mar.        # 

The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  ery. 
The  power  to  feel  with  others,  give  I 
Calm,  calm  me  more !  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 


THE  FUTURE 

A  WANDERER  is  man  from  his  lurth. 

He  was  bom  in  a  ship 

On  the  breast  of  the  riTcr  of  Time; 

Brimming  with  wonder  and  joy. 

He  spreads  out  his  arms  to  the  light, 

Rivets  his  gaze  on  the  banks  of  the  stresia 

A  A  what  1h>  sees  is,  so  have  his  tliooghts  hesa 
Whether  he  wakes 
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Where  the  snowy  mountainouB  paaa, 
Echoing  the  screams  of  the  eagles,  lo 

Hems  in  its  gorges  the  bed 
Of  the  new-boro,  dear-Oowiog  stream; 
Whether  he  first  sees  light 
Where  the  river  in  gleaming  rings 
Sluggishlr  wiuds  through  the  plain; 
Whether  m  soniid  of  the  swallowing  sea,  — 
As  ifl  the  world  on  the  banks. 
So  18  the  mind  of  the  man. 

Vainly  does  each,  as  he  glides. 

Fable  and  dreaiu  lo 

Of  the  lands  which  the  river  of  Time 

Had  left  ere  he  woke  on  its  breast, 

Or  shall  reach  when  his  eves  have  becaioloaed. 

Only  the  tract  where  he  sails 

He  wots  of;  only  the  thoughts. 

Raised  by  the  objects  he  passes,  are  his. 

Who  ean  see  the  green  earth  any  more 

As  she  was  by  the  sources  of  Time  ? 

Who  imagines  her  fields  as  they  lay 

In  the  sunshine,  unworn  by  the  plough  ?  30 

Who  thinks  as  they  thought, 

The  tribes  who  then  roamed  on  her  breast, 

Her  vigorous,  primitive  sons  ? 

What  girl 

Kow  reads  in  her  bosom  as  clear 

As  Rebekah  read,  when  she  sate 

At  eve  by  the  palm-shaded  well  ? 

Who  guards  in  her  breast 

As  deep,  as  pellucid  a  spring 

Of  f  eelingy  as  tranquil,  as  sure  ?  40 

What  bard. 

At  the  height  of  bis  vision,  can  deem 

Of  Qiod,  of  the  world,  of  the  soul. 

With  a  plainnesA  as  near. 

As  flashing,  as  Moses  felt, 

When  he  lay  in  the  night  by  his  flock 

On  the  starlit  Arabian  waste  ? 

Can  rise  and  obey 

The  beck  of  the  Spirit  like  him  ? 

This  tract  which  the  river  of  Time  90 

Kow  flows  through  with  us,  is  the  plain. 
Grooe  is  the  calm  of  its  earlier  shore. 
Bordered  by  cities,  and  hoarse 
With  a  thousand  cries  is  its  stream. 
And  we  on  its  breast,  our  miuds 
Are  confused  as  the  cries  which  we  hear. 
Changing  and  short  as  the  sights  which  we 


And  we  say  that  repose  has  fled 

Forever  the  course  of  the  river  of  Time. 

That  cities  will  crowd  to  its  edge  60 

In  a  blacker,  in'cessanter  line; 

That  the  din  will  be  more  on  its  banks, 

Denser  the  trade  on  its  stream. 

Flatter  the  plain  where  it  flows, 

Fiercer  the  sun  overhead; 

That  never  will  those  on  its  breast 

See  an  ennobling  sight. 

Drink  of  the  feeling  of  quiet  again. 

But  what  was  before  us  we  know  not, 
And  we  know  not  what  shall  succeed.      70 

Haply,  the  river  of  Time — 

As  it  grows,  as  the  towns  on  its  marge 

Fling  their  wavering  lights 

On  a  wider,  statelier  stream  — 

Ma^  acquire,  if  not  the  calm 

Of  its  CMrly  mountainous  shore. 

Yet  a  solemn  peace  of  its  own. 

And  the  width  of  the  waters,  the  hush 
Of  the  gray  expanse  where  he  floats, 
Freshening  its  current,  and  spotted  with 
foam  80 

As  it  draws  to  the  ocean,  may  strike 
Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  man  on  its  breast,  — 
As  the  pale  waste  widens  around  him, 
As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away. 
As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night-wind 
Brings  up  the  stream 
Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea. 


THE  SCHOLAR-GYPSY 
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Go,  for  they  call  you,  shepherd,  from  the 
hill; 
Go,   shepherd,   and   untie   the   wattled 
cotes! 
No  longer  leave  thy  wistful  flock  uii- 

Nor  let  thy  bawling  fellows  rack  their 
throats. 
Nor  the  cropped  grasses  shoot  another 
head; 
But  when  the  fields  are  still. 
And  the  tired  men  and  dogs  all  gone  to 
rest. 
And  only  the  white  sheep  are  sometimes 
seen 
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CroBfl  and  recioM  the  strips  of  mooiH 
blanched  green, 
Come,  shepherd,  and  again  renew  the 
quest  I  so 

Here,  where  the  reaper  was  at  work  of 
late, — 
In  this  high  field's  dark  comer,  where  he 
leaves 
His  coat,  his  basket,  and  his  earthen 
cruse, 
And  in   the  sun  all  morning  binds  the 
sheaves. 
Then  here  at  noon  comes  back  his  stores 
to  use, — 
Here  will  I  sit  and  wait. 
While  to  my  ear  from  uplands  far  away 
The  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks  is 

borne, 
With  distant  cries  of  reapers  in  the 
corn,  —  19 

All  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer's  day. 


Screened  is  this  nook  o'er  the  high,  half- 
reaped  field, 
And  here  till  sundown,  shepherd  !  will  I 
be. 
Through  the  thick  corn  the  scarlet  pop- 
pies peep, 
And  round  green   roots  and  yellowing 
stalks  I  see 
Pale  blue  conyolTulus  in  tendrils  creep; 

And  air-swept  lindens  yield 
Their  scent,  and  rustle  down  their  per- 
fumed showers 
Of  bloom  on  the  bent  grass  where  I  am 

laid. 
And  bower  me  from  the  August-sun 
with  shade; 
And  the  eye  travels  down  to  Oxford's 
towers.  30 

And  near  me  on  the  grass  lies  Glanvil's 
book. 
Come,  let  me  read  the  oft-read  tale  again  I 
The  story  of  that  Oxford  scholar  poor. 
Of    shining   parts  and   quick  iuveutive 
brain, 
Who,  tired  of  knocking  at  preferment's 
door. 
One  smnmer-mom  forsook 
His  friends,  and  went  to  learn  the  g^ypey- 
lore. 
And  roamed  the  world  with  that  wild 
brotherhood. 


And  came,  as  moat  men  deemed,  tc 
little  good. 
But  came  to  Oxford  and  his  fziends  00 
more.  <s 

But  once,  years  after,  in  the  eonntry-laiMi. 
Two  scholars,  whom  at  college  erst  he 
knew. 
Met  him,  and  of  his  way  of  life  ia- 
quired; 
Whereat  he  answered,  that  the  gypsy- 
crew. 
His  mates,  had  arts  to  rale  as  tfaer 
desired 
The  workings  of  men's  brains. 
And  they  can  bind  them  to  what  thoagkti 
they  will. 
**  And  I,"  he  said,  **  the  secret  of  tbcir 

art, 
When  fully  learned,  will  to  the  world 
impart; 
But  it  needs  Heaven-sent  momenii  for 
this  skill."  59 


This  said,  he  left  them,  and  returned  bo 
more. 
Bnt  rumors  hung  about  the  country-side, 
That  the  lost  Scholar  long  was  sees  to 
stray. 
Seen  by  rare  glimpses,  pensive  and  toogu- 
tied. 
In  hat  of  antique  shspe,  and  cloak  cf 

The  same  the  gypsies  wove. 
Shepherds  had  met  him  on  the  Hurst  is 
spring; 
At  some  Tone  alehouse  in  the  Be^- 

shire  moors, 
On  the  warm  tngle-beneh,  the  smoek- 
frocked  boors  $s 

Had  found  him  seated  at  their  entering; 

But,  'mid  their  drink  and  clatter,  he  would 
fly. 
And  I  myself  seem  half  to  know  tby 
looks. 
And  put  the  shepherds,  wanderer !  on 
IJiy  trace; 
And  boys  who  in  lone  wheat-fields  scsie 
the  rooks 
I  ask  if  thou  hast  passed  their  qoies 
place; 
Or  in  my  boat  I  lie 
Moored  to  the  oool  bank  in  the  vuboO' 
heats, 
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'Mid  wide  grass  meadows  which  the 

snnshine  fills. 
And  wateh  the  warm,  green-muffled 

Cnmner  hills, 
And  wonder  if  thou  haunt'st  their  shy 

retreats.  70 

For  most,  I  know,  thou  lov'st  retired  ground  1 
Thee  at  the  ferry  Oxford  riders  blithe, 
Returning    home   on   suminer-uights, 
haTe  met 
Crossing  the  stripling  Thames  at  Bab- 
lock-hithe. 
Trailing  iu  the  cool  stream  thy  fingers 
wet, 
As  the  punt's  rope  chops  round ; 
And  leaning  backwara  in  a  pensive  dream, 
And  fodtering  in  thy  lap  a  heap   of 

flowers 
Plucked  in  shy  fields  and  distant  Wyoh- 
wood  bowers, 
And  thine  eyes  resting  on  the  moonlit 
stream.  80 

And  then  they  land,  and  thou  art  seen  no 
morel 
Maidens,  who  from  the  distant  hamlets 
come 
To  dance  around  the  Fyfield  elm  in 
May, 
Oft  through  the  darkening  fields  have 
seen  thee  roam. 
Or  cross  a  stile  into  the  public  way; 
Oft  thou  hast  given  them  store 
Of    flowers, —  the    frail-leaved,    white 
anemone. 
Dark  bluebells  drenehed  with  dews  of 

summer  eyes. 
And     purple    orchises    with    spotted 
leaves.  — 
Bat  none  hath  words  she  can  report  of 
theel  90 

And,  above  Godstow  Bridge,  when   hay- 
time  's  here 
In  June,  and  many  a  scythe  in  snnshine 
flames. 
Men  who  through  those  wide  fields  of 
breezy  grass. 
Where  black-winged  swallows  haunt  the 
glittering  Thames, 
To  bathe  in  the  abandoned  lasher  pass, 
Have  often  passed  thee  near 
Sitting  upon  the  river-bank  o'ergrown; 
Marked  thine  outlandish  garb,  thy  fig- 
ore  spare. 


Thy  dark  vague  eyes,  and  soft  ab- 
stracted air: 
But,  when  they  came  from  bathing,  thou 
wast  gone!  100 

At  some  lone  homestead  in  the  Cnmner 
hills, 
Where  at  her  open  door  the  housewife 
darns, 
Thou  hast  been  seen,  or  hanging  on  a 
gate 
To  watch  the  threshers  in  the  mossy 
barns. 
Children,  who  early  range  these  slopes 
and  late 
For  cresses  from  the  rills, 
Have  known  thee  eying,  aU  an  April 
day. 
The  springing  pastures  and  the  feed- 
ing kine; 
And  marked  thee,  when  the  stars 
come  out  and  shine, 
Through  the  long  dewy  grass  move 
slow  away.  no 

In  autumn,  on  the  skirts  of  Bagley  Wood,  — 
Where  most  the  gypsies   by  the  turf- 
edged  way 
Pitch  their  smoked  tents,  and  every 
bush  you  see 
With  scarlet  patches  tagged  and  shreds 
of  gray. 
Above  the  forest  ground  called  Thes- 
salv,— 
The  blackbird  picking  food 
Sees  thee,  nor  stops  his  weal,  nor  fears 
at  all; 
So  often  has  he  known  thee  past  him 

stray, 
Rapt,  twirling  in  thy  hand  a  withered 
spray, 
And  waiting  for  the  spark  from  heaven 
to  fall.  I30 

And   once,  in  winter,   on    the    causeway 
chill 
Where  home  through  flooded  fields  foot- 
travellers  go, 
Have  I  not  passed  thee  on  the  wooden 
bridge 
Wrapped  in  thy  cloak  and  battling  with 
the  snoif. 
Thy  face  toward  Hinksey  and  its  win- 
try ridge? 
And  thou  hast  climbed  the  hill, 
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And  gained  the  white  brow  of  the  Cnm- 
ner  range; 
Turned  once  to  watch,  while  thick  the 

suow-flakes  fall. 
The  line  of  festal  light  in  Chriit-charch 
hall: 
Then  sought  thy  straw  in  some  seqnea- 
tered  grange.  130 

But  what — I  dream!  Two  hundred  years 
are  flown 
Since  first  thy  story  ran  through  Oxford 

scribe 
That  thou  wert  wandered  from  the  stu- 
dious walls 
To  learn  strange  arts,  and  join  the 
jrypsy-tribe. 
And  thou  from  earth  art  gone 
Long  since,  and  in  some  quiet  cnurohyard 
laid,— 
Some  country-nook,  where  o'er  thy  un- 
known grave 
Tall  grasses  and  white  flowering  nettles 
wave. 
Under  a  dark,  red-fruited    yew-tree's 
shade.  140 

•—  No,  no,  thou  hast  not  felt  the  lapse  of 
hours  1 
For  what  wears  out  the  life  of  mortal 
men? 
'T  is  that  from  change  to  change  their 
being  rolls; 
"T  is  that  repeated  shocks,  again,  again. 
Exhaust  the  energy  of  strongest  souls. 
And  numb  the  elastic  powers. 
Till  havint;  used  our  nerves  with  bliss 
and  teen. 
And  tired  upon  a  thousand  schemes 

our  wit, 
To  the  just-pausing  Geuius  we  re- 
mit 
Our  i^ell-wom  life,  and  are  —  what  we 
have  been.  150 

Thou  hast  not  lived,  why  shouldst  thou 
perish,  so  ? 
Thou  hadst  one  aim,  one  business,  one  de- 
sire; 
Else  wert  thou  long  since  numbered 
with  the  dead  I 
Else  hadst  thou  spent,  like  other  men,  thy 
firel 


The  generatioas  of  thv  peers  are  fled, 
And  we  ourselves  shall  go; 
But  thou  possessest  an  immortal  lot. 
And  we  imagine  thee   exempt  from 

And  living  as  thou  liv'st  on  GlanvO*! 

Because  thou  hadst — what  we,  alas!  hsve 
not.  lb 

For  early  didst  thou  leave  the  world,  with 
powers 
Fresh,  undiverted  to  the  world  wxthoit, 
Ifirm  to  their  mark,  not  spent  on  otbei 
things; 
Free  from  the  sick  fatigue,  the  langiiid 
doubt, 
Which  much  to  have  tried,  in  nnaek 
been  baffled,  brings. 
O  life  nnlike  to  onrsi 
Who  fluctuate  idly  without  term  orsoope, 
Of  whom  each  strives,  nor  knows  tor 

what  he  strives. 
And  each  half  lives  a  hundred  differeat 
lives; 
Who  wait  like  thee,  but  not,  like  thee,  in 
hope.  ty 

Thou  waitest  for  the  spark  from,  heafcn! 
and  we, 
Liffht  half -believers  of  oar  casual  creedit 
Who  never  deeply  felt,  wjg  elesdj 
willed, 
Whose  insight  never  has  bome  fruit  is 
deeds. 
Whose  vague  resolves  never  have  httm 
fulfilled; 
For  whom  each  year  we  see 
Breeds  new  beginuiugs,  disapponntmcstt 
new; 
Who  hesitate  and  falter  life  away, 
And  lose  to-morrow  the  ground  woo 
to-day  — 
Ahl  do  not  we,  wanderer!  await  it  too? 

Yes,  vre  await  it  I  but  it  still  delnys,        i'^ 
Ajid  then  we  suffer!  and  amoogtt  u 
one. 
Who  most  has  suffered,  takes  deject- 
edly 
His  seat  upon  the  intelleetiial  throee; 
And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 
Lays  hare  of  wretched  days; 
Tells  ns  his  misery's  birth  sad  growth 
and  signs. 
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And  how  the  djing  spark  of  hope  was 

fed, 
And  how  the  hreast  was  soothed,  and 

how  the  head, 
And  all  bis  honrljr  yaried  anodynes.    190 

This  for  onr  wisesti  and  we  others  pine, 
And  wish  the  long  unhappy  dream  would 
end. 
And  waiTe  all  elaim  to  hliss,  and  try 
to  hear; 
With  close-lipped  patience  for  onr  only 
friend," 
Sad  patience,  too  near  neighbor  to  de- 
spair,— 
Bnt  none  has  hope  like  thine  I 
Thou  through  the  fields  and  through  the 
woods  dost  stray, 
Roaming  the  oonntry-side,  a  tmant  boy. 
Nursing  thy  project  in  unclouded  joy. 
And  every  doubt  long  blown  by  time 
away. 


Oh,  bom  in  days  when  wits  were  fresh  and 
clear. 
And  life  ran  gayly  as  the   sparkling 
Thames; 
Before  this  strange  disease  of  modem 
life. 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims. 
Its  heads  o'ertazed,  its  palsied  hearts, 
was  rife, — 
Fly  hence,  onr  contact  fear  I 
Stfll  fly,  plunge  deeper  in  the  bowering 
wood ! 
Averse,  as  Dido  did  with  gesture  stem 
From  her  false  friend's  approach  in 
Hades  turn,  309 

Wave  us  away,  and  keep  thy  solitude  I 

Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope. 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shsde. 
With  a  free,  onward  impulse  brushing 
through. 
By  night,  the  silvered  branches  of  the 
glade,— 
Far  on  the  forest-skirts,  where  none 
pursue. 
On  some  mild  pastoral  slope 
!Emerge,  and  resting  on  the  moonlit  pales 
Freshen  thy  flowers  as  in  former  years 
With  dew,  or  listen  with  enchanted 


From  the  dark  dingles,  to  the  nightin- 
gales! aM>< 


But   fly  our  paths,  our  feverish  contact 
fly! 
For  strong  the  infection  of  onr  mental 
strife, 
Which,  though  it  gives  no  bliss,  yet 
spoils  for  rest; 
And  we  should  win  thee  from  thy  own 
fair  life, 
Like  us  distracted,  and  like  us  nnblest. 
Soon,  soon  thy  cheer  would  die. 
Thy  hopes  grow  timorous,  and  unfixed 
thy  powers, 
And  thy  dear  aims  be  cross  and  shift- 

in/made: 
And  then  thy  glad  perennial  youth 
would  fade, 
Fade,  and  grow  old  at  last,  and  die  like 
ours.  »y» 

Then  fly  our  greetings,  fly  our  speech  and 
smiles ! 
—  As  some  grave  Tjtvbm  trader,  from 
the  sea. 
Descried  at  snnrise  an  emerging  prow 
Lifting  the  cool-haired  creepers  stealth- 

The   fringes   of    a    southward-facing 
brow 
Among  the  iEgean  isles; 
And    saw   the    merry  Grecian   eoaiter 
come, 
Freighted    with   amber   grapes,  and 

Chian  wine, 
Green     bursting    figs,    and    tunnies 
steeped  in  brine. 
And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ahcient 
home,  ^-  340 

The  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the 
waves,  — 
And  snatched  his  rudder,  and  shook  out 
more  sail. 
And  day  and  night  held   on  indig- 
nantly 
O'er  the  blue  Midland  waters  with  the 
^e. 
Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  soft  Sidly, 
To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 
Outside  the  western  straits,  and  unbent 
sails 
There     where    down    clondy    cliffs, 

through  sheets  of  foam. 
Shy   traffickers,    the    dark    Iberians 
come ;  349 

And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  bales. 
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THYRSIS 

A  Monody,  to  commumoraU  the  mtthor's fritHd 

ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH, 

who  died  at  FhrencSf  i86i 

[Pnbl.  1867] 

How  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes 
or  tills ! 
In  the  two  Uinkseys  nothing  keeps  the 
same; 
The  village  street  its  haunted  mansion 
lacks, 
And  from  the  sign   is   gone    Sibylla's 
name, 
And  from  the  roofs  the  twisted  chim- 
ney-stacks. — 
Are  ye  too  changed,  ye  hills  ? 
See,  'tis  no  foot  of  unfamiliar  men 
To-uight  from  Oxford  up  your  path- 
way strays  I 
Here    came    I    often,   often,   in    old 
days,  — 
Thyrsis  and  I:  we  still   had    Tbyrsis 
then.  lo 

Runs  it  not  here,  the  track  by  Childsworth 
Farm, 
Past  the  high  wood,  to  where  the  elm- 
tree  crowns 
The  hill  behind  whose  ridge  the  sun- 
set flames  ? 
The    single-elm,  that   looks   on   Dsley 
Downs, 
The  Vale,  the  three  lone  wears,  the 
youthful  Thames  ? 
This  winte^eve  is  warm; 
Humid  the  air;  leafless,  yet  soft  ns  spring. 
The  tender  purple  spray  on  copse  and 

briers; 
And  that  sweet  city  with  her  dream- 
ing spires. 
She  needs  not  June  for  beauty's  height- 
ening. »o 

I>ove1y  all  times  she  lies,  lovely  to-night  I  — 
Only,   methinks,   some   loss   of   habit's 
power 
Befalls    me  wandering  through  this 
upland  dim. 
Once  passed  I  blindfold  here,  at  any  hour; 
Now  seldom  come  I,  since  I  came 
with  him. 
That  single  elm-treo  bright 


Against  the  west  —  I  miss  it !  is  it  gone? 
We  prized  it  dearly;  wftiile  it  stood, 

we  said. 
Our  friend  the  Gypsy-Scholar  was  aot 
dead; 
While  the  tree  lived,  he  in  theoe  fields 
lived  on.  ja 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here, 
But  once  I  knew  each  field,  eaish  flower, 
each  stick; 
And  with  the  eounttj-folk  acqaaiit- 
ance  made 
By  bam  ui  threshiiig-time,  by  ne«4«lt 
nek. 
Here,  too,  our  shepherd-pipes  vre  fint 
assayed. 
Ah  me !  this  many  a  year 
My  pipe  is  lost,  my  shepherd's-boliday  I 
Needs  must  I  lose  them,  needs  wick 

heavy  heart 
Into  the  world  and  wave  of  mendeput, 
But  Tbyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away.  «» 

It  irked  liim  to  be  here,  he  could  not  rest 
He  loved  each  simple  joy  the  countiy 
3'ields, 
He  loved  his  mates;  hot  yet  be  eoeld 
not  keep, 
For  that  a  shadow  lowered  on  the  fields, 
Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  siUv 
sheep. 
Some  life  of  men  imblest 
He  knew,  which  made  him  droop,  sad 
filled  his  head. 
He  went;  his  piping  took  a  tnmbfed 

sound 
Of  storms  that  rage  oatside  our  happj 
ground; 
He  oomd  not  wait  their  passing;  he  is 
dead.  ^ 

So,  some  tempestuous  mom  in  early  Jane, 
When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom 
is  o'er. 
Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  dar,  — 
When  garden-walks,  and  all  the  grasBj 
fltior. 
With  blossoms  red  and  white  of  Calkn 
May, 
And  chestnut-flowers,  are  strewiu — 
So  have  I  heard  the  cuekoo's  partiag 
cry, 
From  the  wet  field,  throogh  tke  vexed 
garden-trees. 
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Come  vr'ith  the  yolleying  rain  and  toas- 
ing  breeze: 
T%e  bloom  is  gone,  and  with  the  bloom 
go  II  60 

Too  qaick  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thongo? 
Soon  will  the  high  midsummer  pomps 
come  on, 
Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break 
and  swell, 
Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snap- 
dragou, 
Sweet-william  with  his  homely  cottage- 
smell, 
And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow; 
fioses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar, 
And  open,  jasmine-muffled  lattices, 
And  groups  under  the  dreaming  gar- 
den-trees. 
And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  even- 
iiig-star.  70 

He  hearkens  not  I  light  comer,  he  is  flown  I 
What  matters  it  ?  next  year  he  will  re- 
turn, 
And  we  shall  have  him  in  the  sweet 
spriug-days, 
With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumpling 
fern, 
And  bluebells  trembling  by  the  forest- 
ways, 
And  scent  of  hay  new-mown. 
But  Thyrsis  never  more  we  swains  shall 
see, — 
See  him  come  back,  sind  ont  a  smoother 

reed. 
And  blow  a  strain  the  world  at  last 
shall  heed; 
For  Time,  not  Corydon,  hath  conquered 
thee!  80 

Alack,  for  Corydon  no  rival  now ! — 

But  when  Sicilian  shepherds  lost  a  mate, 
Some    good   surviyor   with   his  flute 
would  go^ 
Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion's  fate; 

And  cross  the  unpermitted  ferry *s  flow, 
And  relax  Pinto's  brow, 
And  make  leap  up  with  joy  the  beauteous 
head 
Of  Proserpine,  among  whose  crowned 

hair 
Are  flowers  first  opened  on  Sicilian  air. 
And  flute  his  friend,  like  Orpheus,  from 
the  dead.  90 


Oh,  easy  access  to  the  hearer's  grace 
When  Dorian  shepherds  sang  to  Proser- 
pine ! 
For  she  herself  had  trod  Sicilian  fields. 
She  knew  the  Dorian  water's  gush  divine, 
She  knew  each  lily  white  which  £nua 
yields, 
Each  rose  with  blushing  face  ; 
She  loved  the  Dorian  pipe,  the  Dorian 
strain. 
But  ah !  of  our  poor  Thames  she  never 

heard ; 
Her  foot  the  Cumner  cowslips  never 
stiri*ed ; 
And  we  should  tease  her  with  our  plaint 
in  vain. 


100 


Well  I  wind-dispersed  and  vain  the  words 
will  be; 
Tet,  Thyrsis,  let  me  give  my  grief  its  hour 
In  the  old  haunt,  and  find  our  tree- 
topped  hill ! 
Who,  if  not  I,  for  questing  here  hath 
power  ? 
I  know  the  wood  which  hides  the  daf- 
fodil; 
I  know  the  Fyfield  tree; 
I  know  what  white,  what  purple  fritil- 
laries 
The  grassy  harvest  of  the  river-fields. 
Above  by  Ensham,  down  by  Sandford, 
yields;  * 

And  what  sedged  brooks  are  Thames's 
tributaries; 


no 


I  know  these  slopes:  who  knows  them  if 
not  I? 
But  many  a  dingle  on  the  loved  hillside. 
With  thorns  once  studied,  old  white- 
blossomed  trees, 
Where  thick  the  cowslips  grew,  and  far 
descried 
High  towered  the  spikes  of  purple 
orchises. 
Hath  since  our  day  put  by 
The  coronals  of  that  forgotten  time; 
Down  each  green  bank  hath  g^ne  the 

ploughboy's  team. 
And   only   in    the  hidden    brookside 
gleam  x  19 

Primroses,  orphans  of  the  flowery  prime. 

Where  is  the  girl  who  by  the  boatman's  door. 
Above   the    locks,    above    the    boatiug 
throng, 
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Unmoored  our  skiff  when  tbrongh  the 
Wytham  flats, 
Bed  loosestrife  aud  blond  meadow-sweet 
among, 
And  darting  Bwallows  and  light  wmte]>- 
gnats. 
We  tracked  the  shy  Thames  shore? 
Where  are  the  mowers,  who,  as  the  tiny 
swell 
Of  our  boat  passing  heaved  the  riyer- 

nass, 
Stood  with  suspended  seythe  to  see  as 
pass?  — 
They  all  are  gone,  and  thou  art  gone  as 
well  I  130 

Yes,  thou  art  gone !  and  round  me  too  the 
uighl 
In  eyer-uearing  circle  weaves  her  shade. 
I  see  her  veil  draw  soft  across  the 
day. 
I  feel  her  slowly  ohilliug  breath  invade 
The  cheek  grown  thin,  the  brown  hair 
spreiit  with  gray; 
I  feel  her  finger  light 
Laid    pausefiiUy  upou    life's   headlong 
train,— 
The  foot    less   prompt  to  meet  the 

morning  dew, 
The  heart  less  bounding  at  emotion  new, 
And  hope,  once  crushed,  less  quick  to 
spring  again.  140 

And  long  the  way  appean,  whidb  seemed 
so  short 
To  the  lesB-praetised  eye  of  sanguine 
youth; 
And  high  the  mountain  tops,  in  cloudy 
air, — 
The  mountain  tops  where  is  the  throne 
of  Tnith, 
Tops  in  life's  moming^un  so  bright 
and  bare  1 
Unbreachable  the  fort 
Of  the  long-battered  world  uplifts  its  wall; 
And  strange  and  vain  the  earthly  tur- 
moil grows, 
And  near  and  real  the  charm  of  thy 
repose. 
And  night  as  welcome  as  a  friend  would 
ndl.  150 

But  hnsh  I  the  upland  hath  a  sudden  loss 
Of  quiet !   Look,  adown  the  dusk  hill- 
side, 


A  troop  of  Oxford  hunten  going  bone. 

As  in  old  days,  jovial  and  talking,  nie ' 

From    hunting    with     the    Btsikifais 

hounds  tliey  come. 

Quick  !  let  me  fly,  and  eross 

Lito  yon  farther  field  1  T  is  done;  aad 

SAA 

Backed    by  the    sunset,  which  doth 

glorify 
The  orange  and  pale  violet  evenia^ 

«ky, 
Bare  on  its  lonely  zidge,  the  Tree  1  te 
Tree!  ^ 

I  take  the  omen !  Eve  lets  down  her  vdL 
The  white  fog  ereeps  from  bvah  to  bisk 
about. 
The   west  unflushes,  tlie  hi^  itia 
grow  bright, 
And  in  the  scattered  fanna  the  Bgfati 
come  out. 
I  cannot  reach  the  signal-tree  to-ni^ 
Yet,  happy  omen,  hail  I 
Hear  it  from  thy  broad  lucent  Amo-nle 
(For  there  thine  earth-forgetting  ere- 

lids  keep 
The    momingless   and    nnawakeiu; 
sleep 
Under  the  flowery  oleanders  pale);     rt^ 

Hear  it,  O  Thyrsis,  still  our  tree  is  there  !— 
Ah,  vain !  these  English  fields,  this  ap- 
land  dim, 
These  brambles  pale  with  mist  eagif' 
landed. 
That  lone,  sky-dinting  tree^  are  not  far 
him: 
To  a  boon  southern  oonntrj  be  is  fiei, 
And  now  in  happier  air. 
Wandering  with  the  great  Mother's  tnif 
divine 
(And  purer  or  more  subtile  soul  tisa 

thee, 
I  trow  the  mighty  Motlier  doth  not 
see) 
Within  a  folding  of  the  Apennine,  —  iIb 

Thou  hearest  the  immortal  chants  of  old ! 
Putting  his  siekle  to  the  perilous  gain 
Li  the  hot  oomfield  of  the  Huygitf 
king 
For  thee  the  Lityerses-soog  again 
Young  Daphnis  with  hu  silver 
doth  sing; 
Sings  his  Sicilian  fold, 
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Hb  sheep,  hit  hapless  love,  his  blinded 
eyes; 
And  how  a  call  celestial  round  him 

rang. 
And  heavenward  from  the  foontaio- 
brink  he  sprang, 
And  all  the  marvel  of  the  golden  skies.  190 

There  thou  art  gone,  and  me  thoa  leavest 
here 
Sole  in  these  fields  I  yet  will  I  not  de- 
spair. 
Despair  I  will  not,  while  I  yet  descry 
'Npsth  the  soft  canopy  of  English  air 
That  lonely  tree  against  the  western 
sky. 
Still,  still  thene  slopes,  't  is  clear, 
Oar  Gypsy-Scholar    bannts,    outliving 
thee ! 
Fields  where  soft  sheep  from  cages 

pnll  the  hay, 
Woods  with  anemones  in  flower  till 
May, 
Know  him  a  wanderer  still;  then  why 
not  me  ?  aoo 

A  fugitive  and  gracious  light  he  seeks, 
Shy  to  illumine;  and  I  seek  it  too. 
This  does  not  come  with  houses  or  with 

With  j^aee,  with  honor,  and  a  flattering 
crew; 
T  is  not  in  the  world's  market  bought 
and  sold: 
fiat  the  smooth-slipping  weeks 
Drop  by,  and  leave  its  seeker  still  uu- 
tired; 
Oat  of  the  heed  of   mortals   he   is 

gone, 
He  wends  nnf ollowed,  he  must  house 
alone; 
Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  in- 
spired, aio 

Thoa  too,  O  Thyrsis,  on  like  quest  wast 
bound ! 
Thou  wanderedst  with  me  for  a  little 
hour. 
Men  gave  thee  nothing;  but  this  happy 

It  men  esteemed  thee  feeble,  gave  thee 
power. 
If  men  procured  thee  trouble,  gave 
thee  rest. 
And  this  rude  Cumner  ground, 


Its  fir-topped  Hnrst,  its  fanns,  its  quiet 
fields, 
Here  cam'st  thou  in  thy  jocund  youth- 
ful time. 
Here  was  thine  height  of  strength,  thy 
ffolden  prime ! 
And  still  the  haunt  beloved  a  virtue 
yields. 


aao 


What  though  the  music  of  thy  nistic  flute 
Kept  not  for  long  its  happy, country  tone; 
Lost  it  too  soon,  and  leamt  a  stormy 
note 
Of   men  contention-tost,  of   men  who 
groan. 
Which  tasked  thy  pipe  too  sore,  and 
tired  thy  throat — 
It  failed,  and  thou  wast  mute ! 
Tet  hadst  thou  alway  visions  of  our  liffht, 
And  long  with  men  of  care  thou  couldst 

not  stay, 
And  seon  thy  foot  resumed  its  wan- 
dering way,  aj9 
Left  human  haunt,  and  on  alone  till  night. 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  beret 
'Mid  city-noise,  not,  as  vnth  thee  of  yore, 
Thyrsis  I  in  reach  of  sheep-bells  is  my 
home. 
—  Then  through  the  great  town's  harsh, 
heart-wearying  roar, 
Let  in  thy  voice  a  whisper  often  come, 
To  chase  fatigue  and  fear: 
Whyfawtett  thou  f  I  wandered  tiU  I  died. 
Roam  on  I  The  light  toe  sought  is  shin- 
ing siUl, 
Dost   tAmi    ask  proof  f    Our  tree  yet 
crowns  the  hill. 
Our  Scholar  travels  yet  the  laved  hiUside,  a«B 
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GrOKTHE  in  Weimar  sleeps;  and  Greece, 
Long  since,  saw  Byron's  struggle  cease. 
But  one  such  death  remained  to  come: 
The  liist  poetic  voice  is  dumb,— 
We  stand  to-day  by  Wordsworth's  tomb. 

When  Byron's  eyes  were  shut  in  death, 
W^e  bowed  our  head,  and  held  our  breathi 
He  taught  us  little,  but  our  soul 
1  Had/tfS  him  like  the  thunder's  roll. 
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With  shiveringr  heart  the  strife  we  saw     lo 
Of  passion  with  eterual  law; 
And  yet  with  reverential  awe 
We  watched  the  fount  of  fiery  life 
Which  served  for  that  Titanic  strife. 

When  Goethe's  death  was  told,  we  said,  — 

Sunk,  then,  is  Europe's  sagest  head. 

Physician  of  the  iron  age, 

Goethe  has  done  his  pilgrimage. 

Ue  took  the  suffering  human  race,  19 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear; 

And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place. 

And  said.  Thou  aUest  here,  and  here! 

He  looked  on  Europe's  dying  hour 

Of  fitful  dream  ana  feverish  power; 

His  eye  plunged  down  the  weltering  strife, 

The  turmoil  of  expiring  life: 

He  said,  The  end  is  everywhere^ 

Art  still  has  truth,  take  refuge  there  ! 

And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 

Causes  of  things,  and  far  below  30 

His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 

or  terror,  and  insane  distress. 

And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness. 

And  Wordsworth !  Ah,  pale  ghosts,  rejoice! 
For  never  has  such  soothing  voice 
Been  to  your  shadowy  worhl  conveyed. 
Since  erst,  at  mom,  some  wandering  shade 
Heard  the  clear  song  of  Orpheus  come 
Through  Hades  and  the  mournful  gloom. 
Wordsworth  has  gone  from  us;  and  ye,    40 
Ah,  may  ye  feel  his  voice  as  we  I 
He  too  upon  a  wintry  clime 
Had  fallen,  —  on  this  iron  time 
Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears. 
He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound 
Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round; 
He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  heart  in  tears. 
He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth 
On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth: 
Smiles  broke  from  us,  and  we  had  ease;  50 
The  hills  were  round  us,  and  the  breeze 
Went  o'er  the  sunlit  fields  again; 
Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 
Our  youth  returned;  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead. 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furled, 
llie  freshness  of  the  early  world. 

Ah!  since  dark  days  still  bring  to  light 
Man's  prudence  and  man's  fiery  might, 
Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course  60 

Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force; 


But  where  will  Europe's  latter  boor 
Again  find  Wordsworth's  healing  power? 
Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare. 
And  against  fear  our  breast  to  steel: 
Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear — 
But  who,  ah!  who  will  make  ua  feel  ? 
The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny. 
Others  will  front  it  fearlessly; 
But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by  ?  ,n; 

Keep  fresh  the  grass  upon  his  grave, 
O  Rotha,  with  thy  living  wave! 
Sing  him  thy  best!  for  few  or  none 
Hear  thy  voice  right,  now  he  is  gone. 
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CoLDLT,  sadly  descends 
The  autumn  evening.    The  field 
Strewn  with  its  dank  yellow  drifts 
Of  withered  leaves,  and  the  elms. 
Fade  into  dimness  apaee. 
Silent;  hardly  a  shout 
From  a  few  boys  late  at  their  play! 
The  lights  come  out  in  the  street, 
lu  the  schoolroom  windows;  but  cold, 
Solemn,  unlighted,  austere. 
Through  the  gathering  daAness,  aiisi 
The  chapel-walls,  in  whose  bound 
Thou,  my  father!  art  laid. 

There  thou  dost  lie,  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  autumn  evening.     But  ah! 

That  word  glocm  to  my  mind 

Brings  thee  back  in  the  light 

Of  thy  radiant  vigor  again. 

In  the  gloom  of  November  we  passed 

Days  not  dark  at  thy  side; 

Seasons  impaired  not  the  raj 

Of  thy  buoyant  cheerfulness  clear. 

Such  thou  wast!  and  I  stand 

In  the  autumn  evening,  and  think 

Of  bygone  autumns  with  thee. 

Fifteen  years  have  gone  round 
Since  thou  aroseth  to  tread, 
In  the  sununer-morning,  the  road 
Of  death,  at  a  call  unforeseen. 
Sudden.     For  fifteen  years. 
We  who  till  then  in  thy  shade 
Rested  as  under  the  boughs 
Of  a  mighty  oak,  have  endured 
Sunshine  and  rain  as  we  might, 
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Bare,  unshaded,  alone. 
Lacking  the  shelter  of  thee. 

0  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?    For  that  force, 
Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar,  40 

In  the  sounding  labor-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm  I 

Tes,  in  some  fai^shining  sphere. 

Conscious  or  not  of  the  past, 

Still  thou  performest  the  word 

Of  the  Spirit  iu  whom  thou  dost  live, 

Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here. 

Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 

The  humble  g^ood  from  the  ground,       50 

Sternly  repressest  the  bad; 

Still,  uke  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 

Those  who  with  half-open  eyes 

Tread  the  border-land  dim 

*Twixt  Tiee  and  virtue;  reyiv'st, 

Succorest.     This  was  thy  work, 

This  was  thy  life  upon  earth. 

What  is  the  course  of  the  life 

Of  mortal  men  on  the  earth  ? 

Most  men  eddy  about  60 

Here  and  there,  eat  and  drink, 

Chatter  and  love  and  hate, 

Gather  and  squander,  are  raised 

Aloft,  are  hurled  in  the  dust, 

Striving  blindly,  achieving 

Nothing;  and  then  they  die,  ^- 

Perish;  and  no  one  asks 

Who  or  what  they  have  been. 

More  than  he  asks  what  waves. 

In  the  moonlit  solitudes  mild  70 

Of  the  midmost  ocean,  have  swelled. 

Foamed  for  a  moment,  and  gone. 

And  there  are  some  whom  a  thirst 

Ardent,  unquenchable,  fires, 

Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent, 

Not  without  aim  to  go  round 

In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust. 

Effort  unmeaniug  and  vain. 

Ah  yest  some  of  us  strive 

Not  without  action  to  dio  80 

Fruitless,  but  something  to  snatch 

From  dull  oblivion,  nor  all 

Glut  the  devouring  grave. 

We,  we  have  chosen  our  path,  — 

Path  to  a  clear-purposed  goal. 


Pftth  of  advance;  but  it  leads 

A  long,  steep  journey,  through  sunk 

Gorges,  o'er  mountains  in  snow. 

Cheerful,  with  friends,  we  set  forth: 

Then,  on  the  height,  comes  the  storm.  90 

Thunder  crashes  from  rock 

To  rock;  the  cataracts  reply; 

Lightnings  dazzle  our  eyes; 

Roaring  torrents  have  breached 

The  track;  the  stream-bed  descends 

In  the  place  where  the  wayfarer  once 

Planted  his  footstep;  the  spray 

Boils  o*er  its  borders ;  aloft, 

Tlie  unseen  snow-beds  dislodge 

Their  hanging  ruin.     Alas  I  loc 

Havoo  is  made  in  our  train! 

Friends  who  set  forth  at  our  side 

Falter,  are  lost  iu  the  storm. 

We,  we  only  are  left  I 

With  frowning  foreheads,  with  lips 

Sternly  compressed,  we  strain  on. 

On;  and  at  nightfall  at  last 

Come  to  the  end  of  our  way. 

To  the  lonely  inn  'mid  the  rocks; 

Where  the  gaunt  and  taciturn  host      m 

Stands  on  the  threshold,  the  wind 

Shaking  his  thin  white  hairs. 

Holds  his  lantern  to  scan 

Our  storm-beat  figures,  and  ask.s,  ~- 

Whom  in  our  party  we  bring  ? 

Whom  we  have  left  in  the  snow  ? 

Sadly  we  answer,  We  bring 

Only  ourselves  1  we  lost 

Sight  of  the  rest  in  the  storm.  119 

Hardly  ourselves  we  fought  through. 

Stripped,  without  friends,  as  we  are. 

Friends,  companions,  and  train. 

The  avalanche  swept  from  our  side. 

But  thou  wouldst  not  alone 

Be  saved,  my  father !  alone 

Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal. 

Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 

We  were  weary,  and  we 

Fearful,  and  we  iu  our  march 

Fain  to  drop  down  and  to  die.  ijc 

Still  thou  turnedst,  and  still 

Beekonedst  the  trembler,  and  still 

Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand. 

If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world. 

Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet. 

Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 

Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 

Nothing:  to  us  thou  wast  still 
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Cbeerfol,  and  helpful,  mod  firm  I 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  beto  with  thyself; 
And,  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
O  ffuthf ol  shepherd  I  to  eome. 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

And  through  thee  I  believe 

In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone; 

Pore  souls  honored  and  blest 

By  former  ages,  who  else  — 

Such,  so  souuess,  so  poor. 

Is  the  race  of  men  whom  I  see  — 

Seemed  but  a  dream  of  the  hearty 

Seemed  but  a  ory  of  desire. 

Yes  I  I  believe  that  there  lived 

Others  like  thee  in  the  past, 

Not  like  the  men  of  the  crowd 

Who  all  round  me  to-day 

Bluster  or  crinffe,  and  make  life 

Hideous  and  and  and  vile; 

But  souls  tempered  with  fire, 

Fervent,  heroic,  and  good,  160 

Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

Servants  of  Grod  I  —  or  sons 

Shall  I  not  call  yon  ?  because 

Not  as  servants  }*e  knew 

Your  Father's  innermost  mind. 

His  who  unwillingly  sees 

One  of  his  little  ones  lost,  — 

Yours  is  the  praise,  if  mankind 

Hath  not  as  yet  in  its  march 

Fainted  and  fallen  and  died.  170 

See !     In  the  rocks  of  the  world 

Marches  the  host  of  mankind, 

A  feeble,  wavering  line. 

Where  are  they  tending?    A  God 

Marshalled  them,  gaye  them  their  goal. 

Ah,  but  the  wsy  is  so  long  1 

Years  they  have  been  in  the  wild: 

Sore  thirst  plagues  them;  the  rocks, 

Rising  aU  around,  overawe; 

Factions  divide  them ;  their  host  180 

Threatens  to  break,  to  dissolve. 

Ah !  keep,  keep  them  combined  I 

Else,  of  the  myriads  who  fill 

That  army,  not  one  shall  arrive; 

Sole  they  shall  stray;  on  the  rocks 

Batter  forever  in  vain, 

Die  one  by  one  in  the  waste. 

Then,  in  snch  hour  of  need 

Of  your  faiuting,  dispirited  race. 


Ye  like  angels  upear. 
Radiant  with  ardor 
Beacons  of  hope,  ye  appear  f 
Languor  is  not  in  your  heart, 
Weakness  is  not  in  your  weed. 
Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 
Ye  alight  in  our  van  I  at  your 
Panic,  despair,  flee  away. 
Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 
The  stragglers,  refresh  the  ontwon, 
Praise,  re-inspire  the  brave. 
Order,  courage,  return; 
Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers, 
Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go. 
Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  flleSy 
Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 
Stablish,  continue  our  march, 
On,  to  the  boimd  of  the  waste. 
On,  to  the  City  of  God. 


STANZAS   FROM 
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Through  Alpine  meadows  aoft-anffnsed 
With  rain,  where  thick  the  crocus  blowi, 
Past  the  dark  forges  lone  disused. 
The  mule-track  from  Siimt  Laurent  goek 
The  bridge  is  crossed,  and  slow  we 
Throngh  forest,  up  the  mountain  aide. 

The  autumnal  evenine  darkens  round. 
The  wind  is  up,  and  drives  the  rain; 
While,  hark!    far  down,  with  stranglsd 

sound 
Doth  the  Dead  Gnier's  stream  eomplain,  n 
Where  that  wet  smoke,  among  the  wood^ 
Over  his  boiling  caldron  brooda. 


Swift  rush  the  spectral  vapon 
Past  limestone  scars  with  ragged  pines, 
Showing  —  then  blotting  from  onr  sight  !— 
Halt  —  through  the  elmid-drif t  something 

shines  I 
High  in  the  valley,  wet  and  drear. 
The  huts  of  Courrerie  appear. 

Strike  leftward  !  cries  our  guide;  and  higher 
Moimts  up  the  stony  forest- way.  » 

At  last  the  encircling  trees  retire; 
Look  I  through  the  showery  twili^t  gny. 
What  pointed  roofs  are  these  advance? 
A  palace  of  the  kings  of  France  ? 
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Approach,  for  what  we  seek  is  here  I 

Alight,  and  sparely  snp,  and  wait 

For  rest  in  tlus  outbuilding  near; 

Then  cross  the  sward,  and  reaoh  that  gati); 

Knock;  pass  the  wicket.     Thou  art  come 

To  the  Carthusians'  world-famed  home.  30 

The  silent  courts,  where  night  and  day 

Into  their  stone-carved  basms  cold 

The  splashing  icy  fountains  play, 

The  humid  corridors  behold, 

Where,  ghost-like  in  the  deepening  night, 

Cowled  forms  bmsh  by  in  gleaming  white! 

The  chapel,  where  no  organ's  peal 

Invests  the  stem  and  naked  prayer  I 

With  penitential  cries  they  kneel 

And  wrestle;  risin?  then,  with  bare  40 

And  white  uplifted  faces  stand, 

Passing  the  Host  from  hand  to  hand; 

£ach  takes,  and  then  his  visage  wan 
Is  buried  in  his  cowl  once  more. 
The  cells !  —  the  suffering  Son  of  man 
Upon  the  wall;  the  knee-worn  floor; 
And  where  they  sleep,  that  wooden  bed. 
Which  shall  their  coffin  be  when  dead  1 

The  library,  where  tract  and  tome 

Not  to  feed  priestly  pride  are  there,         50 

To  him  the  conquering  march  of  Rome, 

N^or  yet  to  amuse,  as  ours  are: 

Ihey  paint  of  souls  the  inner  strife, 

Their  drops  of  blood,  their  death  in  life. 

Fhe  garden,  overgrown  —  yet  mild, 
See,  fragrant  herbs  are  flowering  there: 
Strong  children  of  the  Alpine  wild 
KVhose  culture  is  the  brethren's  care; 
)f  human  tasks  their  only  one, 
Ind  cheerful  works  beneath  the  sun.        6e 

Phose  halls,  too,  destined  to  contain 
!Ach  its  own  pilgrim-host  of  old, 
'rom  England,  Sermany,  or  Spain,  — 
Ul  are  before  me  I  I  behold 
The  house,  the  brotherhood  austere, 
bid  what  am  I,  that  I  am  here  ? 

'*or  rigorous  teachers  seized  my  youth, 
Ind  purged  its  faith,  and  trimmed  its  fire, 
•bowed  lue  the  high,  white  star  of  Truth, 
liere  bade  me  gaze,  and  tliere  aspire.      70 
iVen  now  their  whispers  pierce  the  gloom: 
Vhat  do9t  thou  in  this  living  tombf 


Forgive  me,  masters  of  the  mind  1 
At  whose  behest  I  long  ago 
So  much  unlearned,  so  much  resigned: 
I  come  not  here  to  be  your  foe  I 
I  seek  these  anchorites,  not  in  ruth. 
To  curse  and  to  deny  your  truth; 

Not  as  their  friend,  or  child,  I  speak  I 

But  as,  on  some  far  northern  strand,        80 

Thinking  of  his  own  Gods,  a  Greek 

In  pity  and  mournful  awe  might  stand 

Before  some  fallen  Runic  stone; 

For  both  were  faiths,  and  both  are  gone. 

Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead» 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born, 
With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head. 
Like  these,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 
Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride: 
I  come  to  shed  them  at  their  side.  90 

Oh,  hide  me  in  your  gloom  profound. 

Ye  solemn  seats  of  holy  pain  ! 

Take  me,  cowled  forms,  and  fence  me  round. 

Till  I  possess  my  soul  again; 

Till  free  my  thoughts  before  me  roll, 

Not  chafed  by  hourly  false  control  1 

For  the  world  cries,  your  faith  is  now 

But  a  dead  time's  exploded  dream; 

My  melancholy,  sciolists  say, 

Is  a  passed  mode,  an  outworn  theme.  —  100 

As  ii  the  world  had  ever  had 

A  faith,  or  sciolists  been  sad  I 

Ah  I  if  it  ^  passed,  take  away, 
At  least,  the  restlessness,  the  pain ! 
Be  man  henceforth  no  more  a  prey 
To  these  out-dated  stings  again  I 
The  nobleness  of  grief  is  gone: 
Ah,  leave  us  not  the  fret  alone ! 

But,  —  if  you  cannot  g^ve  us  ease, — 
Last  of  the  race  of  them  who  grieve,       no 
Here  leave  us  to  die  out  with  these 
Last  of  the  people  who  believe  ! 
Silent,  while  years  engrave  the  brow; 
Silent  —  the  best  are  silent  now. 

Achilles  ponders  in  his  tent. 

The  kings  of  modem  thought  are  dumb; 

Silent  they  are,  though  not  content. 

And  wait  to  see  the  future  come. 

They  have  the  g^ief  men  had  of  yore. 

But  they  contend  and  cry  no  more.  lao 
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Yoor  pride  of  life,  yonr  tireless  powen, 
We  praise  tliem,  bat  tliey  are  not  con. 

We  are  like  children  reared  in  shade 
Beneath  some  old-world  abbey  wall,      ly 
Forgotten  in  a  forest-glade. 
Ana  secret  from  the  eyes  of  alL 
Deep,  deep  the    greenwood  ronnd  tKea 

wayes, 
Their  abbey,  and  its  close  of  graves  t 

Bnt,  where  the  road  mns  near  the  streaoi, 
Oft  through  the  trees  they  catch  a  glsaee 
Of  passing  troops  in  the  snn's  beam,  — 
Pennon,  and  plnme,  and  flashing  lanee; 
Forth  to  the  world  those  soldiers  fare. 
To  life,  to  cities,  and  to  war. 


Onr  fathers  watered  with  their  tears 
This  sea  of  time  whereon  we  sail; 
Their  Toices  were  in  all  men's  ears 
Who  passed  within  their  puissant  halL 
Still  the  same  ocean  round  us  rayes. 
But  we  stand  mute,  and  watch  the  waves. 

For  what  availed  it,  all  the  noise 

And  outcry  of  the  former  men  ? 

Say,  have  their  sons  achieved  more  joys  ? 

Say,  is  life  lighter  now  than  then  ?  190 

The  sufferers  died,  they  left  their  pain; 

The  pangs  which  tortured  them  remain. 

What  helps  it  now,  that  Byron  bore. 
With  haughty  scorn  which  mocked  the  smart^ 
Through  Europe  to  the  ^tolian  shore 
The  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart  ? 
That  thousands  counted  every  gruan. 
And  Europe  made  his  woe  her  own  ? 

What  boots  it,  Shelley!  that  the  breeze 

Carried  thy  lovely  wail  away,  140 

Musical  through  Italian  trees 

Wliich  fringe  thy  soft  blue  Spezzian  bay  ? 

Inheritors  of  thy  distress, 

Have  restless  hearts  one  throb  the  less  ? 

Or  are  we  easier,  to  have  read, 
O  Obermann  I  the  sad,  stem  page, 
Which  tells  ns  how  thou  hidd'st  thy  head 
From  the  fierce  tempest  of  thine  age 
In  the  lone  brakes  of  Fontaineblean, 

Or  chalets  near  the  Alpine  snow  ?  150 

« 

Ye  slnmber  in  yonr  silent  nrave  1  — 
The  world,  which  for  an  idle  day 
Grace  to  your  mood  of  sadness  gave, 
Long  since  have  flung  her  weeds  away, 
The  eternal  trifler  breaks  yonr  spell ; 
But  we  —  we  learnt  your  fore  too  welH 

Years  hence,  perhaps,  may  dawn  an  age, 
More  fortnnate,  alns  I  than  we. 
Which  without  hardness  will  be  sage. 
And  gay  without  frivolity.  160 

Sons  of  the  world,  oh  I  speed  those  years; 
But,  while  we  wait,  allow  our  tears  I 

Allow  them  I     We  admire  with  awe 
The  eznlting  thunder  of  your  race; 
You  give  the  universe  your  law, 
You  triumph  over  time  and  space: 
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And  through  the  woods,  another  way. 
Faint  bugle-notes  from  far  are  borne. 
Where  hunters  gather,  staghoonds  bay, 
Ronnd  some  old  forest-lodge  ai  mom. 
Gay  dames  are  there,  in  sylvan  green; 
Laughter  and  cries  —  those  notes  between  1 

The  banners  flashing  through  the  trees 
Make  their  blood  dance,  and  chain  tbdr 

eyes; 
That  bugle-mnsio  on  the  breese 
Arrests  them  with  a  charmed  snrprisa  9 
Banner  by  turns  and  bugle  woo: 
Ye  shy  reckue9ffoUow  tool 

O  children,  what  do  ye  reply  ? 
**  Action  and  pleasure,  will  ye  roam 
Through  these  secluded  dells  to  cry 
And  call  ns  ?  but  too  late  ye  eome  f 
Too  late  for  as  your  call  ye  blow, 
Whose  bent  was  taken  long  ago. 

**  Long  since  we  pace  this  shadowed  aave; 
We  watch  those  yellow  tapers  shine,      ^ 
Emblems  of  hope  over  the  grave, 
In  the  high  altar's  depth  divine. 
Tlie  organ  carries  to  otir  ear 
Its  accents  of  another  sphere. 


"  Fenced  early  in  tiiis  cloistral  round 

Of  revery,  of  shade,  of  prayer. 

How  should  we  grow  in  other  grooad  ? 

How  can  we  flower  in  foreign  air  ? 

—  Pass,  banners,  pass,  and  bogies,  cease; 

And  leave  oi)r  desert  to  its  peace  I" 
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THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT 

[fuat  publklied  in  1833;  much  altered  in 
1842.] 

PAST  I 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  void  and  meet  the  sky; 
And  tbro'  the  field  the  road  niiis  by 

To  many-tower'd  Camelot; 
And  up  and  down  the  people  go. 
Grazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  Hn  island  there  below, 

The  ishind  of  Sbalott 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver,  n 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  wafis,  and  four  gray  towers, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

By  the  margin,  willow-veil'd, 

Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd  so 

By  slow  horses;  and  iinhail'd 

The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot: 
Bnt  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  ? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 

In  among  the  bearded  barley, 

Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cbeerly  so 

From  the  river  windine  clearly 

Down  to  tower'd  Camelot; 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  nplaiids  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  *  T  is  the  fairy 

Lady  of  Shalott.' 

PART  n 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colors  gay. 


She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 

A  cnrse  is  on  her  if  she  stay  40 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  cnrse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily. 
And  little  other  care  hath  she. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  dear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot;        10 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls. 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls. 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad. 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  sheplierd-Lid, 
Or  long'hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad. 

Goes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot; 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue    60 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two: 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights. 
For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plames  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot; 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed:      70 
*  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PART  m 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaves. 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves. 
The  sun  came  dazzling  thro'  the  leaves. 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  gpreaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield. 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field,         80 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 
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The  gemmy  bridle  glitter'd  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hune  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot; 
And  from  his  blazon'd  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 
And  as  he  rode  bis  armor  rung. 

Beside  remote  Shalott. 


90 


All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-je weird  shone  the  saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-featber 
Buru'd  like  one  burning  flame  together. 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot; 
As  often  thro'  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright. 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light. 

Moves  over  still  Shalott.  99 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd ; 
On  burnish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  riyer 
He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
•  Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom. 

She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room,       no 

She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom. 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume. 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side; 
*The  curse  is  come  upon  me/  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PART  IV 

In  the  stormy  east- wind  straining. 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining  121 

Over  tower'd  Camelut; 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Benealh  a  willow  left  afloat. 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 

The  Lady  of  ShaloU, 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 

Like  some  bold  seSr  in  a  trance. 

Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 

With  a  glassy  countenance  xjo 


Did  she  look  to  Camelot 
And  at  the  dosing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  Isj; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, ' 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot;   x^e 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy. 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly. 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darkened  wholly, 

Tnm'd  to  tower'd  Camelot 
For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide        159 
The  first  bouse  by  the  watei^^Ide, 
Singinein  her  song  she  died. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by. 

Dead-pale  between  the  houses  higb. 

Silent  into  Camelot 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame,   i6* 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  uaxne. 

The  Lady  (^  ShalotL 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  here  ? 
And  in  the  L'ghted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear. 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot: 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 
He  said, '  She  has  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace,         171 

The  Lady  of  Shalott' 


CENONE 

[Pint  printed  1833;  materially  altered  1812.] 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 
The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart 
the  glen, 
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Pats  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to 

pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.  On  either  hand 
The   lawns    and    meadow-ledges   midway 

down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  helow  them 

roars 
The  long  hrook  falling  thro'  the  cloyen 

ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  yalley  topmost  Gargams  10 

Stands  ap  and  takes  the  morning;  hnt  in 

front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion's  column'd  citadel, 
The  crown  of  Troas. 

Hither  came  at  noon 
Moumfnl  (Enone,  wandering,  forlorn 
Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 
Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her 

neck 
Floated  her  hair  or  seem'd  to  float  in  rest. 
She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with 

Tine, 
Sang  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain- 
shade  20 
Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the 

upper  cliff. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
For  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill; 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass; 
The  fizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 
Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds  are 

dead. 
The  purple  flower  droops,  the  golden  hee 
Is  lily-cradled;  I  alone  awake. 
My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of 

loTC,  30 

My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim. 
And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

*  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
I>ear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Hear  roe,  O  earth,  hear  me,  O  hills,  O  caves 
That  house  the  cold  crown'd  snake !    O 

mountain  brooks, 
I  am  the  dau^ter  of  a  River-God, 
Hear  me,  for  1  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed,     40 
A  cloud  that  gather'd  shape;  for  it  may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 


*  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
1  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hiUs;. 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawu  was  dewy-dark. 
And  dewy  dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine. 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 
I^eadiug    a    jet-black    goat  wbite-honu'd, 
white-hooved,  50 

Came  up  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Farwoff  the  torrent  call'd  me  from  the  cleft; 
Far  up  the  solitarv  morning  smute 
The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.  With  down- 

dropt  eyes 
I  sat  alone;  white-breasted  like  a  star 
Froutiiig  the  dawn  he  moved;  a  leopard 

skill 
Droop'd  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny 

hair 
Cluster'd  about  his  temples  like  a  God's; 
And  his  cheek  brighten*d  as  the  foam-bow 

brightens  60 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my 

heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming  ere  he 

came. 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white 

palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold. 
That  smelt  ambrosial  ly,  and  while  I  look'd 
And    listen'd,    the    full-flowing    river   of 

speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart: 

*  **  My  own  (Enone, 
Besutif  nl-browed  (Enone,  my  own  sonl. 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind  in- 
graven  70 
'For  the  most  fair,'  would  seem  to  award 

it  thine. 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Gf  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married 
brows." 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine, 
Aud    added,  '<This  was    cast    upon    the 

board, 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  (rods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleu^;  whereupon 
Rose  fend,  with  question  unto  whom  'twere 

due;  80 
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Bat  light-foot  Iris  brouglit  it  yester-eye, 
Deliyering,  that  to  me,  lyy  oommon  yoLoe 
Eldoted  umpire,  Her^  oomes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.  Thou,  within  the  eaye 
Behind  yon  whispering  taft  of  oldest  pine, 
Mayst  well  heboid  them  unbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods/' 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
It  was    the   deep  midnoon;   one  silyexy 

cloud  90 

Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piny  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.  Then  to  the  bower  they 

came. 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded 

bower. 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel, 
Lotos  and  lilies;  and  a  wind  arose. 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine. 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunch  and  berry  ai&  flower  thro'  and 

thro'.  100 

<  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit. 
And  o'er  him  flow'd  a  golden  cloud,  and 

leau'd 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  Toice  of  her  to 

whom 
Coming    thro'  heaven,  like  a  light  that 

grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Gods 
Rise  up  for  reverence.    She  to  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  role 
Unqnestion'd,  overflowing  revenue  no 

Wherewith  to  embeUish  state,  **  from  many 

a  vale 
And  river^under'd  champaign  clothed  with 

corn. 
Or  labor'd  mine  nndrainable  of  ore. 
Honor,"  she  said,  "and  homage,  tax  and 

toll, 
From  many  an  inland  town   and   haven 

large, 
Mast-throng'd  beneath  her  shadowing  dtn- 

del 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers." 

*  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of 
power. 


**  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all;    m 
Power  fitted  to  the  season;  wisdom-bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom  — fi^m  all  neigh- 
bor crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Pail   from   the  sceptre-staff.    Soch  boos 

from  me. 
From  me,  heaven's  queen,  Paris,  to  thee 

kiog-boru, 
A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king-boni, 
Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men,  io 

power 
Only,  are  likest  Gods,  who  have  attain'd 
Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss    ijs 
In  knowledge  of  their  own  snpremaey." 

'  Dear  mother  Ids,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  eostly  fndt 
Out  at  arm's-length,  so  much  the  tbooght 

of  power 
Flatter'd  his  spirit;  but  Pallas  where  ihs 

.  stood 
Somewhat  apart,  her  dear  and  bared  limbt 
O'erthwarted  with  tlie  brazeu-headed  spesr 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold. 
The  while,  above,  her  fuU  and  earnest  eye 
Over    her    snow-cold    breast    and   angiy 

cheek  x^ 

Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  replj: 

'*' Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self- 
control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 

power. 
Tet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  nncall  d  for)  but  to  live  bf 

law. 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  ngfat 
Were  wisdom  in  the  soorn  of  conseqnenee.* 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Again  she  said :  **  I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts. 
Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me     i$< 
To  fairer.    Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 
So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

Yet,uideed, 

If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fur, 
Unbiaa'd  by  self-profit,  O,  rest  thee  sure 
That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  deave  ts 

thee. 
So  that  my  vigor,  wedded  to  thy  blood. 
Shall  strike  mthin  thy  pulses,  like  a  GodX 
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To  push  ibee  forwaid  thro'  a  life  of  shocks, 
DangerSy  aud  deeds,  until  enduranoe  grow 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown 
wil],  ite 

Cixcled  thro'  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom." 

'  Here  she  oeas'd, 
And  Paris  ponder'd,  and  I  cried, ''  O  Paris, 
Give  it  to  rallas  I "  but  he  heard  roe  not, 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me  I 

*  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Idaliaa  Aphrodite  beautiful,  170 

Freafth  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian 

wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
fVoiii  her  warm  brows  aud  bosom  her  deep 

hair 
Amhrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder;  from  the  violets  her  light 

foot 
Shona  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated    the   glowing   sunlights,    as    she 

moved. 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  di^. 
She  with  a  subtle  smile  iu  her  mild  eyes,  180 
The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nifi^h 
Half-whisper'd  in  his  ear,  **  I  promise  thee 
The   fairest   and    moat    loving    wife    in 

Greeoe." 
She  spoke  and  langh'd;  I  shut  my  sight  for 

fear; 
But  when  I  look'd,  Paris  had  raised  his  arm, 
And  I  beheld  great  Herd's  angry  eyes, 
Aa  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud. 
And  I  was  left  alone  withiu  the  bower; 
And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone. 
And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die.  190 

*  Yet,  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Fairest  —  why  fairest  wife  ?  am  I  not  fair  ? 
My  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
Methinka  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday. 
When  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard, 
Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful 

tail 
Croneh'd  fawning  in  the  weed.  Most  loving 

is  she? 
Ah  me,  my  moontain  shepherd,  that  my 

arms 
Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips 

prest 


Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling 
dew  aoo 

Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  autumn  rains 
Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  SimoisI 

*0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
They  came,  they  cut  away  my  tallest  pines. 
My  tall  dark  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy 

ledge 
High  over  the  blue  gorge,  and  all  between 
The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 
Foster'd  the  callow  eaglet  —  from  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs  in  the  dark 

mom  ao9 

The  panther's  roar  came  mufiBed,  while  I  sat 
Low  in  the  valley.    Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  (Enone  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  thro'  them;  never  see  them  overlaid 
With  narrow  moonlit  slips  of  silver  cloud. 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling 

stars. 

'O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wish  that  somewhere  iu  the  ruined  folds. 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the 

glens. 
Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her 
The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came     aao 
Into  the  fair  Pelel'an  banquet-hall. 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board. 
And  bred  tlus  change;  that  I  might  speak 

my  mind. 
And  tell  her  to  her  face  how  much  I  hate 
Her  presence,  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men. 

*  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand 

times. 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hiU, 
Even  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this  stone  ? 
Seal'd  it   with  kisses?    watered   it  with 

tears  ?  290 

O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these! 
O  happv  heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my 

face? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my 

weight  ? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating 

cloud, 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth. 
Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live; 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life. 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within, 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids;  let  medio,  a^ 
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'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoaghts 
Do  shape  themseWes  withiu  me,  more  and 

more. 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Death  somids  at  night  come  from  the  in- 
most hills. 
Like  footsteps  upon  wool.    I  dimly  see 
My  f aiw>fiF  doubtfnl  purpose,  as  a  mother 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  born.     Her  child!  —  a  shudder 

comes 
Across  me:  never  child  be  bom  of  me,    350 
Uublest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father's  eyesl 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth.     I  will  not  die  alone, 
Lest  their  shrill  happy  laughter  come  to  me 
Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road  of  death 
Uncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
With  the  Greek  woman.     I  will  rise  and  go 
Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  stars  come  forth 
Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says 
A  fire  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound     afo 
Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  bnt  I  know 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day. 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire." 


THE  LOTOS-EATERS 

[First  printed  1833 ;  altered  in  1842.] 

*Co17KAOe!'  he  said,  and  pointed  toward 

the  land, 
'This  mounting  wave  will  roll  ns  shore- 
ward soon.' 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did 

swoon. 
Breathing   like    one   that  hath  a  weary 

dream. 
Full-faced    above    the  valley    stood    the 

moon; 
And,  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender 

stream 
Along  the  c1i£f  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall 

did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams  I  some,  like  a  downward 
smoke,  ro 

Slow-droppng  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did 
go; 


And  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  afasd- 

ows  broke. 
Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 
They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 
From  the  inner  land;  far  off,  three  maaa- 

tain-tops. 
Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow. 
Stood    sunset-flush'd ;    aiM,    dew'd    with 

showery  drops, 
Up-clomb    the    shadowy  pine  abcyve   the 

woven  oopse. 

The  charmed  sunset  linger'd  low  adown 
In  the  red  West;  thro'  mountain  clefts  the 

dale  30 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yelloir  down 
Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  windiag 

▼ale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale; 
A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd  the 

samel 
And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale. 
Dark  fsces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame. 
The    mild-eyed    melancholy    Lotoe  oaten 

came. 

Branches    they    bore    of    that  enchanted 

.  stem. 
Laden  with  flower  and  fmit,  whereof  they 

gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them   3a 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 
His  voice  was  thiu,  as  voices  from  the 

grave; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did 

make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand. 

Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  ol  Fatheriaad, 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  boi  ever- 
more 00 

Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  ths 
oar. 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  hairea 
foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  'We  will  retoni  no 


more 


.» 


Aad  .U  at  onee  tW  MS,  '0«  kk.d 

home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave;  we  will  no  longer 

roam.' 
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Thsbb  18  sweet  music  here  that  softer 

falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or   night-dews  on    still   waters    between 

walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
Music  that  gentlier  ou  the  spirit  hes, 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from 

the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep^ 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 
And  in  the  stream  the  loug-leayed  flowers 

weep,  ,10 

And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy 

hangs  in  sleep. 

n 

Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heayiness. 

Ana  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distresn. 

While  all  things  else  haye  rest  from  weari- 
ness? 

All  things  haye  rest:  why  should  we  toil 
alone, 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown; 

l^or  eyer  fold  our  wings. 

And  cease  from  wanderings,  ao 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy 
balm; 

Nor  barken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 

*  There  is  no  joy  but  calm ! '  — 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and 
erown  of  things  7 

ni 

Lo  I  in  the  middle  of  the  wood. 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo*d  from  out  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  caro, 

Snn-6teep*d  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nif htly  dew-fed;  and  turning  yellow        90 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo  I  sweeten'd  with  the  summer  light. 

The  fuU-juioed  apple,  waxing  oyer-mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  its  allotted  length  of  days 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 

Ripens  and  ndes,  and  falls,  and  hath  no 

toil, 
Fast-footed  in  the  fruitful  soiL 


IV 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky. 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea.  ^ 

Death  b  the  end  of  life;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 
Let  us  alone.  Time  driveth  onward  fast. 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.  What  is  it  that  will  last  7 
All  things  aro  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 
Let  us  alone.  What  pleasure  can  we  haye 
To  war  with  eyil  ?  Is  their  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  waye  ? 
All  things  haye  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the 

grave  5. 

In  silence  —  ripen,  fall,  and  cease: 
Giye  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or 

dreamful  ease. 


How  sweet  it  wero,  hearing  the  downward 

stream. 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling:  asleep  in  a  half-dream  f 
To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber 

light. 
Which  will  not  leaye  the  myrrh-bush  on 

the  height; 
To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speech; 
Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day,  60 

To  watch  the  crisping  npples  on  the  beach. 
And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamr  spray ^ 
To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  whoUy 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melan- 
choly ; 
To  muse  and  brood  and  liye  again  in  mem- 
ory. 
With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 
Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass. 
Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  nm 
of  brnssl 

VI 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  liyes. 
And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives  70 
And  their  warm  tears;  but  all  hath  snffer'd 

change; 
For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are 

cold. 
Our  sons  inherit  us,  our  looks  aro  strange. 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  tioable 

joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  oyer4)o]d 
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Hare  eat  onr  sabBtance,  and  the  minBtrel 

sings 
Before  tbem  of  the  ten  years'  war  in  Troy, 
And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain.  80 

The  (rods  are  hard  to  reconcile; 
T  is  hard  to  settle  order  once  agun* 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 
Long  labor  nnto  aged  breath, 
Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  bj  many  wars 
And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the 

pilot-fftars. 

vn 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly, 
How  sweet — while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blow- 

ine  lowly  — 
With  haliHlropt  eyelid  still,  90 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing 

slowly 
'His  waters  from  the  purple  hill  — 
To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 
From  cave  to  caye  thro'  the  &ick-twined 

vine  — 
To  watch  the  emeiald-eolor^d  water  falling 
Thro'  many  a  woven  acanthus-wreath  di- 
vine! 
Only  to  hear  ud  see  the  fa^ofl  sparkliDg 

brme, 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretoh'd  oat  be- 
neath the  pine.  99 

vm 

Tlie  Lotoe  blooms  below  the  barren  peak, 

The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek; 

All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mel- 
lower tone; 

Thro'  every  hoUow  cave  and  alley  lone 

Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yel- 
low Lotus-diiRt  is  blown. 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  mo- 
tion we, 

RoU'd  to  starboard,  roll'd  to  larboard,  when 
the  sur^  was  seething  free, 

Where  the  wallowinfi^  monster  spouted  his 
foam-fountains  in  the  sea. 

Let  ns  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an 
equal  mind. 

In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  re- 
clined 

On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  eareleaa  of 
mankind.  110 


For  they  lie  beside  their  neetar,  and  the 

bolts  are  hurl'd 
Far  below  them  iu  the  valleys,  and  the 

clouds  are  lightly  cnrl'd 
Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled   with 

the  gleaming  world; 
Where  they  smile  iu  secret,  lookii^  over 

wasted  lauds, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake, 

^  roaring  deeps  and  fiery  sands^ 
Clanging  fights,  and  fiaming  towns,  and 

smking  ships,  and  praying  hands. 
But  they  smUe,  they  find  a  musie  oentzed 

iu  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient 

tale  of  wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of   little  meaning  tfao'  tiis 

words  are  strong; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-uaed  raoe  d  men  that 

cleave  the  soil,  na 

Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with 

enduring  toil. 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  whest,  and 

wine  and  oil; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer  —  soma,  'tis 

whispered  —  down  iu  hell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  ElyvsB 

valleys  dwell. 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  00  beds  of 

anphodeL 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  thsa 

toil,  the  shore 
Than  labor  iu  the  deep  mid-ooean,  wind  and 

wave  and  oar; 
O,  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  wiD  not 

wander  more. 


ULYSSES 
[Fint  printed  m  la^  and  UBalteted.] 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these 

eragB, 
Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and 

dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savaee  raee. 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know 

not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel;  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees.    All  times  I  have  en- 

joy'd 
Gieatly,  have  snffer'd  greatly,  both  with 

those 
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That  loTed  me,  and  alone;  on  shore,  and 

when 
Thro'  scadding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades    xo 
Vext  the  dim  sea.    I  am  become  a  name; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known,  —  cities  of 

men 
And  manners,  climates,  ooonoils,  govern- 
ments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honor'd  of  them  all,  — 
And  drunk  delieht  of  battle  with  my  peers, 
Far  on  the  ringmg  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  nntraveird  world  whose  mar- 
gin fades  ao 
For  CTer  and  for  oyer  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unbumish*d,  not  to  shine  in  use  t 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life  1    Life  piled 

on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains;  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eteriiarsilenoe,  something  more, 
A  briuger  of  uew  things;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  sans  to  store  and  hoard 

myself. 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire     90 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle,  — 
WeU-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labor,  by  slow  prndenee  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  oentred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail        40 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods. 
When  I  am  gone.    He  works  his  work,  I 
mine. 
There  lies  the  port;  the  vessel  puffs  her 
sail; 
There  gloom  the  dark,  broad  seas.    My 

mariners. 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and 

thought  with  me,  — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads,  —  yon  and  I 

are  old; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil.    50 
Death  closes  all;  but  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noUe-note,  may  yet  be  done, 


Not  unbecoming   men   that    strove  with 

Gods. 
The  lights  beg^n  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks; 
The  long  day  wanes;  the  slow  moon  climbs; 

the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.  Gome,  my 

friends. 
'T  is  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  o£P,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for   my  purpose 

holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  60 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down; 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old 

days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven,  that  which  we 

are,  we  are,  — 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  fiud,  and  not  to 

yield.  70 

TITHONUS" 

{Fint  printed  in  1860;  afterwards  included  in 
the  *  Enoch  Arden '  volume  in  1864.] 

Thb  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and 

fall. 
The  vapors  weep   their   burthen   to  the 

ground, 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lies  be- 
neath, 
And  after  mnnv  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 
Me  only  cruel  immortality 
Consumes;  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms. 
Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 
A  white-hnir  d    shadow    roaming    like    a 

dream 
The  ever-silent  spaces  of  the  East, 
Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of 

mom.  10 

Alas  !  for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a  man  — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice. 
Who    madest  him    thy  chosen,    that    he 

seem'd 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  Grod  t^ 
I  ask'd  thee,  *6ive  me  immortality.' 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a 

smile, 
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Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they 

give. 
But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  work'd 

their  wills, 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr'd  and  wasted 

me. 
And  the'  they  oould  not  end  me,  left  me 

maim'd  20 

To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth, 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth, 
And  all  I  was  in  ashes.  Can  thy  love, 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tbo'  even  now, 
Close  over  ns,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide, 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill  with 

tears 
To  hear  me  ?   I^et  me  go;  take  back  thy 

gift. 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men. 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance       30 
Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet 

for  all  ? 
A  soft  air  faus  the  cloud  apart;  there 

comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  was 

bom. 
Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer 

steals  . 
From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoul- 
ders pure. 
And  bosom  beating  with  a  heart  renew'd. 
Thy  cheek  begins  to  redden  thro'  the  gloom, 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  dose  to 

mine. 
Ere  yet  they  blind  the  stars,  and  the  wild 

team 
Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke, 

arise,  40 

And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosen'd 

manes. 
And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 
Lo  !  ever  thus  thou  growest  beautiful 
In  silence,  then  before  thine  answer  giyen 
Departest,  and  thy  tears  are  on  my  cheek. 
Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy 

tears. 
And  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  learnt. 
In  days  f ar-o£F,  on  that  dark  earth,  be  true  ? 
'The  Gods  themselves  cannot  recall  their 

gifts.' 
Ay   me !    ay  me  t    with   what  another 

heart  50 

In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch  —  if  I  be  he  that  watched  — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee;  saw 


The  dim  curls  kindle  into  snnny  rings; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  aod  felt 

my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimscm'd  aB 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay, 
MouUi,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy- 
warm 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening  bods 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that  kias'd 
Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of  wild  and 
sweet,  6t 

Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo  sing, 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  tourers. 

Tet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  East; 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thliM  ? 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  Ceet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the 

steam 
Floats  np  from  those  dim  fields  about  the 

homes 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die,   70 
And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead. 
Release  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  grooad. 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my 

Thon  wilt  renew  thy  beaoty  mom  bj  mora, 
I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  eoarts, 
And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheela. 


[First  published  in  the  '  Holy  Grafl '  toIom.] 

FIjOWEr  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  yon  out  of  the  eraanieSy 

I  hold  yon  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower —  but  ifl  eonld  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  sU, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 


[First  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered.] 

Brrak,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  f 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

Thst  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  I^y  1 

O,  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  I 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  ha¥en  under  the  hill; 
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Bat  O  for  the  toooh  of  a  vanisb'd  hand, 
And  the  soiud  of  a  voice  that  is  still  1 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  I 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  bade  to  me. 

SONGS 
[From  The  Prinuu] 

I 

As  thro'  the  land  at  eye  we  went. 

And  pluok'd  the  ripen 'd  ears, 
We  fell  oot,  my  wife  and  I, 
O,  wc  fell  ont,  I  know  not  why. 

And  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 
And  blessinffs  on  the  falling  out 

That  all  the  more  endears, 
When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 

And  kiss  again  with  tears  I 
For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years. 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
O,  there  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

n 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 
Wind  of  the  westerb  seat 
Over  the  rollii^g  waters  go. 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 
Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one 
sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Best,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  ont  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon; 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleeps  my  pretty  one, 
sleep. 

ni 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 

The  long  lignt  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying, 

dying. 


O,  hark,  O,  heart  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thiuner,  clearer,  farther  going! 
O,  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing t 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying, 
Blow,  bu^le;  answer^  echoes,  dying,  dying, 
dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying, 
dying. 

IV 

'  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they 
mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  de- 
spair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autunm-fieldB, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

'  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a 
sail, 

That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under- 
world. 

Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 

That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge; 

So  Siid,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

*  Ah,  sad  And  strange  as  in  dark  summer 

dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  lialf-awaken'd  birds 
To  dyinsf  ears,  when  unto  dying  eves 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering 

square; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no 

more. 

*  Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as    those  by  hopeless    fancy 

feign'd 
On  lips  that  nre  for  others;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  a^  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  moret ' 


Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead  ; 

She  nor  swoonM  nor  utter'd  cry. 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

*  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die.' 
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Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loyed, 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stote  a  maiden  from  her  plaoe, 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept. 

Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  faoe; 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  npon  her  knee  — 

Like  summer  tempest  eame  her  teen  — 
*  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee.' 

VI 

*  Com  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  moon- 
tain  height. 
What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shep- 
herd sang), 
In  height  and  cold,  the  splendor  of  the 

hills? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  heavens,  and 

cease 
To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  pine, 
To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire; 
And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come, 
For  Love  is  of  the  vaUey,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he, 
Or  hand  in  hand  with  Fleuty  in  the  maize, 
Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  tlie  vats, 
Or  fozlike  in  the  vine;  nor  cares  to  walk 
With  Death   and   Morning  on  the  Silver 

Horns, 
Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine. 
Nor  find  liitn  dropt  npon  the  firths  of  ice, 
That  liuddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls 
To  roll  the  torrant  out  of  dusky  doors. 
But  follow;  let   the    torrent  dance  thee 

down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley;  let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
There  thousand  wreaths  of  daugling  water- 
smoke, 
That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air. 
So  waste  not  thou,  but  come;  for  all  the 

vales 
Await  thee;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 
Arise  to  thee;  the  children  call,  and  I 
Tliy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound. 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro*  the  lawn, 
Tlie  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innnmerable  bees.' 


IN  MEMORIAM  A.  H.  H. 

OBIIT  MDCCCXXXIU 

*  In  Memoriam '  was  first  published  m  1S5Q. 
No  ehanges  were  made  in  the  seoond  and  tlixd 
editions.  In  the  fourth  edition  (1H51)  the  pres- 
ent 59th  section  0  O  Sorrow,  wilt  thoa  Uve  with 
me  ? ')  was  added.  The  present  d9th  seetian 
0  Old  watder  of  these  Duried  bones,'  cte^' 
was  added  in  the  ^Miniature  £dition'  off  ^ 
'  Poems '  (1871). 

Arthur  Henry  HaUam,  to  whose  memoty  the 
poem  is  a  tribute,  was  the  son  of  Henry 
lani,  the  historian,  and  was  bom  la 
February  1,  1811.  In  181K  he  spent 
months  with  his  parents  in  Ital^r  and  Switset- 
land,  where  he  became  familiar  with  theFrea^ 
lanauacre,  whieh  he  had  abeady  learned  to  read 
with  ease.  Latin  he  also  leaned  to  read  wiah 
facility  in  little  more  than  a  year.  Whea 
only  ei^ht  or  nine  yean  old,  he  benn  to  writs 
tragedies  which  showed  remarkable  prceodtf . 

After  a  brief  eouxse  in  a  preparatoi^  schod 
he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  tiS 
1827.  He  did  not  distinKoiah  himself  as  a  dar 
sicaJ  scholar,  beine  more  interested  in  Enghek 
literature,  especially  the  eariier  dramatiatB.  Be 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Debating  Society, 
where  he  showed  ereat  power  in  ar]pimeBtatiT« 
discussion;  and  anring  his  last  year  in  tbe 
sohool  he  began  to  write  for  the  *  Eton  Mieeet- 
lany.'  After  leering  Eton  he  apent  ei^ 
months  with  his  parents  in  Italy,  where  ke 
mastered  the  language  and  the  works  of  Daale 
and  Petrarch. 

In  October,  1829,  he  went  to  Trinity  Collet, 
Cambridfre.  There  he  soon  beeame  acqnaiBtod 
with  the  TennysonSj  and  thpa  began  the  evw 
memorable  friendahn>  of  Which  *  in  Memoriaai  ^ 
is  the  monument.  Like  his  friends,  he  waa  the 
pupil  of  the  Rev.  WiDiam  Whewetl.  In  1831 
ne  obtained  the  first  prise  for  an  Eara;1ish  dec- 
lamation on  the  eonduct  of  the  Independeat 
party  during  the  Civil  War.  In  coneeqveBee  ef 
this  snooess,  he  wss  oalled  npon  to  detiTcr  an 
oration  in  the  ohapel  before  the  Christmas  r*- 
eation,  and  chose  ss  a  subjeot  the  infineaee  of 
Italian  npon  English  literature.  He  also  gaiaed 
a  prize  Jfor  an  English  essay  on  the  philosophksl 
writin«rs  of  Cieero.  , .     , 

He  left  Cambridge  on  takmg  lua  deeree  b 
Jannary,  18^.  He  resided  from  that  time  with 
his  father  in  London  in  67  Wimpole  Street,  n- 
f  erred  to  in  *  In  Memoriam,'  vii. :  — 

Dark  honae,  by  wliieli  ooce  man  I  mmd. 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  etraet. 

Arthur  used  to  say  to  lus  friends,  *  Yea  know 
you  will  always  find  us  at  sizes  and  seTens.'  At 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  father  he  applied  hiafr- 
self  rigoToualy  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  entering,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1832,  the  office  of  an  eminent  con veyaneer,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  his  departure  from 
England  in  the  following  sununer. 
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His  fatliar  tdlk  the  remainder  of  the  lad  atorj  very  briefly.  Arthur  aoeompanied  him  to 
Gemuuiy  in  the  beginning  of  Angost.  In  returning  to  Vienna  from  Pesth,  a  wet  day  probably 
gave  rise  to  an  intermittent  fever  with  very  alight  symptoms,  which  were  apparently  subsiding, 
when  a  sadden  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  caused  his  death  on  the  15th  of  September,  1883.  it 
appeared  on  examination  that  the  cerebral  vessels  were  weak,  and  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
energy  in  the  heart.  In  the  usual  chances  of  humanity  a  few  more  years  would  probably  have 
been  fatal. 

His  *  loved  remains '  were  brought  to  England  and  interred  on  the  Sd  of  January,  1834,  in 
Clevedon  Ghuroh,  Somersetshire,  belonging  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Sir  Abraham  Elton. 
The  plaoe  was  selected  by  his  father  not  only  from  its  connection  with  the  family,  but  also  from 
its  seqneatored  situation  on  a  lone  hill  overlooking  the  Bristol  ChanneL 


Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  faee* 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Beueving  where  we  cannot  prove; 

Tliine  are  these  orbe  of  light  and  shade; 

Thoa  madest  Life  in  man  and  brnte; 

Thou  madest  Death;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
la  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  nuide. 

Thon  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dost: 
Thoa  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why. 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just 

Thoa  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thoa. 
Our  wDls  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  oun,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 
And  thoa,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  bat  faith:  we  cannot  know. 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 
And  yet  we  toast  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

I^t  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  ns  dwell; 
That  mind  and  seal,  according  well, 

wi^y  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.     We  are  fools  and  slight; 
We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear: 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Fo^iire  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me. 
What  seem'd  my  worth  since  I  be 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man^ 

^'^  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 


Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removedt 
Tny  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Foreive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth. 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wiae. 

1849- 


I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping^tones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time  to  catch 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears  ? 

Let  Love  clasp  Grief  lest  both  be  drown'd. 
Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloas. 
Ah,  sweeter  to  be  dnmk  with  loss, 

To  dance  with  Death,  to  beat  the  gro'^nd. 

Than  that  the  victor  Hours  should  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love,  and  bon^t, 
*  Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost. 

But  all  he  was  is  overworn.' 

II 

Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  unaerlyiug  dead, 
Tliy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  boues. 

TKe  seasons  bring  the  flower  again. 
And  bring  the  firstlinpf  to  the  flock; 
And  in  the  duAk  of  thee  the  clock 

Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 
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Oy  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  Uoom, 
Who  changest  not  in  any  gale, 
Nor  branding  snmmer  suns  avail 

To  touch  thj  thonaand  years  of  gloom; 

■ 

And  gazing  on  thee,  snUen  tree, 
SicK  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood 

And  grow  incorporate  into  thee. 

Ill 

O  Sorrow,  cruel  fellowship, 

O  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death, 

0  sweet  and  bitter  in  a  breath, 
What  whispers  from  thy  lying  lip  ? 

'  The  stars,'  she  whispers, '  blindly  mn; 

A  web  is  woven  across  the  sky; 

From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry. 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun; 

*  And  all  the  phantom.  Nature,  stands  — 

With  all  the  music  in  her  tone» 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own,  — 
A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands.' 

And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind. 
Embrace  her  as  my  natural  good; 
Or  crush  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  ? 

IV 

To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away; 
My  will  is  bondsman  to  the  dark; 

1  sit  within  a  helmless  bark. 
And  with  my  heart  I  muse  and  say: 

O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now, 
That  thou  shouldst  fail  from  thy  desirOy 
Who  scarcely  darest  to  inquire, 

*  What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low  ? ' 

Something  it  is  which  thou  hast  lost, 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  years. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears. 

That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost  I 

Such  clouds  of  nameless  trouble  cross 
All  night  below  the  darkened  eyes; 
With  morning  wakes  the  will,  and  cries, 

*  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  fool  of  loss/ 


I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel; 


For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

fiut,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

Lk  words,  like  weeds,  I  '11  wrap  me  o'er. 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold; 
But  that  large  grief  whieh  these  em 
fold 

Is  giyen  in  outline  and  no  more. 

VI 

One  writes,  that  *  other  friends  remain,' 
That  *  loss  is  common  to  the  race  '-^ 
And  common  tA  the  commonplace. 

And  vacant  chaff  weU  meant  for  graia. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more. 
Too  common  I    Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

O  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be. 

Who  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son, 
A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done^ 

Hath  stUrd  the  life  that  beat  from  theew 

O  mother,  praying  God  will  save 
Thy  sailor,  —  while  thy  head  is  bowM, 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 

Drops  in  Ins  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Ye  know  no  more  than  I  who  wronght 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell. 

And  something  written,  something  thoogiit; 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home; 
And  ever  met  him  on  his  way 
With  wishes,  thinking, '  here  to-day,' 

Or  *  here  to-morrow  will  he  come.' 

O,  M>mewhere,  meek,  nnconscions  dore^ 
That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair; 
And  ^lad  to  find  thyself  so  fair. 

Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love  I 


For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest; 

And    thinking    'this    will    pleass   him 
best,' 
She  takes  a  riband  or  a  rose; 
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For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night; 

And  with  the  thought  her  color  bams; 

And,  hayiog  left  the  glass,  she  turns 
Onoe  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right; 

And,  even  when  she  tum'd,  the  curse 
Had  fallen,  and  her  future  lord 
Was  drown'd  in  passing  thro'  the  ford. 

Or  kill'd  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

0,  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  ? 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good  ? 

To  her  perpetual  maidenhood. 
And  onto  me  no  second  friend. 

VII 

Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street, 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 

80  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasped  no  more  — > 
Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep, 
And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 

At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

He  is  not  here;  but  far  away 
The  noise  of  life  begins  again, 
And  ghastly  thro'  the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 

VIII 

A  happy  lover  who  has  come 
To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well, 
Who  lights  and  rings  the  gateway  bell, 

And  learns  her  gone  and  far  from  home; 

He  iaddens,  all  the  magic  light 
Dies  off  at  once  from  bower  and  hall. 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 

The  chambers  emptied  of  delight: 

80  ftod  I  every  pleasant  spot 
In  which  we  two  were  wont  to  meet, 
The  field,  the  chamber,  and  the  street, 

For  all  is  dark  where  thou  art  not. 

Tet  as  that  other,  wandering  there 
In  those  deserted  walks,  may  find 
A  flower  beat  with  rain  and  wind, 

Which  once  she  foster'd  up  with  care; 

80  fleems  it  in  my  deep  regret, 
0  my  forsaken  heart,  with  thee 


And  this  poor  flower  of  poesy 
Which,  little  cared  for,  fades  not  yet* 

But  since  it  pleased  a  vanish'd  eye, 
I  go  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb. 
That  if  it  can  it  there  may  bloom, 

Or,  dying,  there  at  least  may  die. 

IX 

Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains. 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain;  a  favorable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mirror'd  mast,  and  lead 

Thro'  prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn. 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  thro'  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow; 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now, 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love; 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widow' d  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son. 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 


I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel ; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night; 

I  see  the  cabin-window  bright; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thou  bring'st  the  sailor  to  his  wife, 
And  travell'd  men  from  foreign  lands; 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands; 

And,  thy  dark  freight,  a  vamsh'd  life. 

So  bring  him;  we  have  idle  dreams; 
This  Took  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fancies.    O,  to  us. 

The  foob  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 
That  takes  the  sunnhine  and  the  rains. 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God; 
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Tbui  if  with  thee  the  rouii»g  wells 
bhoiild  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  briney 
And  hauda  so  uf  teu  cUup'd  in  mine. 

Should  toM  with  tangle  aiid  with  sheila. 

XI 

Calm  is  the  mom  without  a  sound. 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  erief. 
And  only  thro'  the  faded  leaf 

The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold. 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  fane. 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold; 

Calm  and  still  lig^t  on  von  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bow- 

ers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air. 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall. 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all. 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair; 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 
And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 

XII 

Lo,  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs 
To  bear  thro'  heaven  a  tale  of  woe. 
Some  dolorous  message  knit  below 

The  wild  pulsation  of  her  wings; 

Like  her  I  go,  I  cannot  stay; 
I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind. 

And  leave  the  ciifEs,  and  haste  away 

O'er  ocean-mirrors  ronnded  large. 
And  reach  the  glow  of  southern  skiei, 
And  see  the  sails  at  distance  rise. 

And  linger  weeping  on  the  marge, 

And  saying, '  Comes  he  thus,  mv  friend  ? 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  care  ?  ' 

And  circle  moaning  in  the  air, 
'Is  this  the  end  ?    Is  this  the  end  ?' 

And  forward  dart  aofain,  and  play 
About  the  prow,  and  back  return 


To  where  the  body  sits,  and  learn 
That  I  have  been  an  hour  away. 


xin 


Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals, 
And  moves  his  doubtful  arms,  and  feck 

Her  place  is  empty,  fall  like  thne; 


Which  weep  a  loss  for  ever  new, 

A  void  where  heart  on  heart 

And,  where  warm  hands  have 

closed. 

Silence,  till  I  be  silent  Coo; 


god 


Which  weep  the  oomrade  of  my  choice, 
An  awful  thought,  a  life  removed, 
The  human-hearted  man  I  loved, 

A  Spirit,  not  a  breathing  voioe. 

Come,  Time,  and  teach  me,  many  yesrs, 

I  do  not  suffer  in  a  dream; 

For  now  so  strange  do  these  things  lem, 
Mine  eyes  have  leisure  for  their  teats, 

My  fancies  tame  to  rise  on  wing. 
And  glance  about  the  approaching  ssili^ 
As  tho'  they  brought  but  merchants'  bskii 

And  not  the  burthen  that  they  bnag. 

XIV 

If  one  sbonld  bring  me  this  report. 
That  thou  hadst  touch'd  the  land  to-diji 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay. 

And  found  thee  lying  in  the  port; 

And  standing,  muffled  round  with  woe^ 
Should  see  thy  passengers  in  rank 
Come  stepping  lightly  down  the  plukf 

And  beckoning  unto  those  they  know; 

And  if  along  with  these  should  eome 
The  man  I  held  as  half-divine. 
Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  quM^ 

And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home; 

And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain. 
And  how  my  life  had  droop  d  of  Ldi^ 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 

And  marvel  what  poesess'd  my  biaiu; 

And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  change^ 
No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  bame, 
Bnt  found  him  all  in  sH  the  mins^ 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 
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XV 

To-nieht  the  winds  begin  to  rise 

And  loar  from  yonder  dropping  day; 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away, 

The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies; 

The  forest  eraek'd,  the  waters  eurl'd. 
The  eattle  huddled  on  the  lea; 
And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and  tree 

The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world: 


And  but  for  fancies,  which  aver 
That  ail  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 

I  learQe  eonla  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

That  makes  the  barren  branehes  loud; 
And  bat  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 
The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 

Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

That  rises  upward  always  higher. 
And  onwud  drags  a  labonng  breasty 
And  topples  roimd  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

XVI 

What  words  are  these  have  fallen  from 
me? 

Can  calm  despair  and  wild  unrest 

Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast, 
Or  Sonow  such  a  changeling  be  ? 

Or  doth  she  only  seem  to  take 

The  touch  of  change  in  calm  or  storm, 
But  knows  no  more  of  transient  form 

In  her  deep  self,  than  some  dead  lake 

That  holds  the  shadow  of  a  lark 
Hung  in  the  shadow  of  a  heaven  ? 
Or  has  the  shock,  so  harshly  given, 

Confused  me  like  the  unhappy  huk 

That  strikes  by  nijj^ht  a  craggy  shelf, 
And  staggers  blindly  ere  iSie  sink  ? 
And  stunn'd  me  from  my  power  to  think 

And  all  my  knowledge  of  myself; 

And  made  me  that  delirious  man 
Wha«e  fancy  fuses  old  and  new, 
And  flaithes  into  false  and  true. 

And  mingles  all  without  a  plan  ? 


XVII 


Thou  comest,  much  wept  for;  such  a  breeze 
Compell'd  thy  canvas,  and  my  prayer 
Was  as  the  whisper  of  an  air 

To  breathe  thee  over  lonely  seas. 


For  I  in  spirit  saw  thee  move 
Thro'  circles  of  the  bounding  sky. 
Week  after  week;  the  days  go  by; 

Come  quick,  thou  bringest  all  I  love. 


Henceforth,  wherever  thou  mayst  roonit 
My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light, 
Is  on  the  waters  day  and  night. 

And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home* 

So  may  whatever  tempest  mars 
Mid-ocean  spare  thee,  sacred  bark. 
And  balmy  drops  in  summer  dark 

Slide  from  the  bosom  of  the  stars; 

So  kind  an  office  hath  been  done. 
Such  precious  relics  brought  by  thee^ 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  see 

Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run. 

XVIII 

T  is  well;  't  is  something;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid. 
And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 

The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

'T  is  little;  but  it  looks  iu  tmth 
As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 
Amone  familiar  names  to  rest 

And  in  the  places  of  his  youth. 

Come  then,  pure  hands,  and   bear   the 
head 
That  sleeps  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleep^ 
And  come,  whatever  loves  to  weep, 

And  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 

Ah  ynt,  even  yet,  if  this  might  be, 
I,  falling  on  his  faithful  heart. 
Would  breathing  thro'  his  lips  imparl 

The  life  that  almost  dies  in  me; 

That  dies  not,  hnt  endures  with  pain, 
And  slowly  forms  the  firmer  mind, 
Treasuring  the  look  it  cannot  find. 

The  words  that  are  not  heard  again. 
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XIX 

The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 
The  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Seyem  fills; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hashes  half  the  babbling  Wye^ 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  him. 

The  Wye  is  hnsh'd  nor  moved  along. 
And  hosh'd  my  deepest  grief  of  all, 
When  flll'd  with  tears  that  cannot  fall, 

I  brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 

Is  Tocal  in  its  wooded  walls; 

My  deeper  anguish  also  falls, 
And  I  can  speak  a  little  then. 


The  lesser  griefs  that  may  be  said, 
That  breathe  a  thousand  tender  vowa^ 
Are  but  as  servants  in  a  house 

Where  lies  the  master  newly  dead; 

Who  speak  their  feeling  as  it  is, 

And  weep  the  ftilness  from  the  mind. 
'  It  will  be  hard,'  they  say, '  to  find 

Another  service  such  as  this.' 

My  lighter  moods  are  like  to  these. 
That  out  of  words  a  comfort  win; 
Rnt  there  are  other  griefs  within, 

Aud  tears  that  at  their  fountain  freeze; 

For  by  the  hearth  the  children  sit 
Cold  in  that  atmosphere  of  death. 
And  scarce  endure  to  draw  th(»  breath. 

Or  like  to  noiseless  phantoms  flit; 

But  open  converse  is  there  none. 
So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink 
To  see  the  vacant  chair,  and  think, 

'  How  good  1  how  kind  1  and  he  is  gone.' 

XXI 

I  sing  to  him  that  rests  below, 

And,  since  the  grasses  round  me  wave, 
I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave. 

And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow* 


The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then. 
And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  spnk: 
'  This  fellow  would  make  weakness  wesk, 

And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men.' 

Another  answers:  'Let  him  be. 
He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain. 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  oomes  to  constancy.' 

A  third  is  wroth: '  Is  this  an  hoar 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  song. 
When  more  and  more  the  people  throng 

The  chain  and  thrones  of  civil  power  ? 

'  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon. 
When  Science  reaches  forth  her  arms 
To  feel  from  world  to  world,  and  ehaim 

Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon  ? ' 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing; 

Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dust. 

I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing; 

And  one  is  glad ;  her  note  is  gay. 
For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged; 
And  one  is  sad;  her  note  is  changed. 

Because  her  brood  is  stolen  away. 

XXII 

The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go^ 
Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  wtBf 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell. 

From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to 


And  we  with  singing  cheer'd  the 
Aud,  crown'd  with  all  the  season  len^ 
From  April  on  to  April  went, 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May. 

Bat  where  the  path  we  walk'd  begam 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope. 
As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  sat  the  Stiadow  fear'd  of  man; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship, 
And  spread  his  mantle  dark  and  cold. 
And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the  fold. 

And  dull'd  the  murmur  on  thy  lip^ 


And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see 
Nor  follow,  tho'  I  walk  in  haste. 
And  think  that  somewhere  in  the 

The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me. 
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Now,  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shot. 

Or  breaking  iuto  song  by  fits. 

Alone,  alone,  to  where  he  sits, 
The  Shadow  doak'd  from  head  to  foot^ 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  ereeds, 
I  wander,  often  falling  lame. 
And  loolong  back  to  whence  I  came^ 

Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads; 

And  eiying,  How  changed  from  where  it 
ran 
Thro'  lands  where  not  a  leaf  was  dumby 
Bat  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 

The  murmar  of  a  happy  Pan; 

When  each  by  turns  was  euide  to  each, 
And  Fancy  light  from  l^anoy  caught. 
And  Thought  leapt  out    to  wed  with 
Thought 

£re  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech; 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good, 
And  all  was  good  that  Time  could  bring, 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 

MoTed  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood; 

And  many  an  old  philosophy 
On  Argive  heights  divinely  sang. 
And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  flute  of  Arcady. 

XXIV 

And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 

As  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say  ? 

The  very  source  and  fount  of  day 
Is  dash'd  with  wandering  isles  of  night. 

If  all  was  good  and  fair  we  met. 
This  eaith  had  been  the  Paradise 
It  never  look'd  to  human  eyes 

Smee  our  first  sun  arose  and  set. 

And  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 
Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great  ? 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state. 

That  leU  the  past  in  this  relief  ? 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far, 

Axid  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein  ? 


I  know  that  this  was  Life,  —  the  track 
Whereon  with  equal  feet  we  fared; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  day  prepared 

The  daily  burden  for  the  back. 

But  this  it  was  that  made  me  move 
As  light  as  carrier-birds  iu  air; 
I  loved  the  weight  I  had  to  bear. 

Because  it  needed  help  of  Love; 

Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  limb. 
When    mighty  Love  would   cleave   in 

twain 
The  lading  of  a  single  pain. 

And  part  it,  giving  half  to  him. 

XXVI 

Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way; 
I  with  it,  for  I  long  to  prove 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  Love^ 

Whatever  fickle  tongues  may  say. 

And  if  that  eye  which  watches  guilt 
And  goodness,  and  hath  power  to  see 
Withm  the  green  the  moulder'd  tree^ 

And  towers  fallen  as  soon  as  built  -— 

0»  if  indeed  that  eve  foresee 
Or  see — in  Him  is  no  before — 
In  more  of  life  true  life  no  more 

And  Love  the  indifference  to  be, 

Then  might  I  find,  ere  yet  the  mom 
Breaks  hither  over  Indian  seas. 
That  Shadow  waiting  with  the  keys. 

To  shroud  me  from  my  proper  scorn* 

XXVII 

I  envy  not  in  any  moods 
The  captive  void  of  noble  rage. 
The  linnet  bom  within  the  cage. 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woods; 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  iu  the  field  of  time, 
Unfettor'd  by  the  sense  of  crime. 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes; 

Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest. 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth 
But  stegnates  in  the  we<MU  of  sloth; 

Nor  any  want-begotten  rest.  . 
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I  bold  it  true,  whate'er  befall; 

I  feel  it,  wben  I  sorrow  most; 

*T  is  better  to  hare  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  bave  loved  at  all. 

XXVIII 

Tbe  time  draws  near  tbe  birtb  of  Christ. 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 

Tbe  Christmas  bells  from  bill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round, 
From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound; 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind, 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease. 
Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peaoe. 

Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

This  vear  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wished  no  more  to  wake. 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again; 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule, 
For  they  eontroU'd  me  when  a  boy; 
They  bring   me   sorrow   touch'd   with 

The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Yule. 


With  such  eompelling  cause  to  grieve 
As  daily  vexes  household  peace. 
And  chains  regret  to  his  decease, 

How  dare  we  keep  our  Christmas-eve, 

Which  brings  no  more  a  welcome  guest 
To  enrich  the  threshold  of  the  night 
With  shower'd  largess  of  delight 

In  dance  and  song  and  game  and  jest  ? 


Yet  go,  and  while  the  holly  boughs 
Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font, 
Make  one  wreath    more  for  Use 
Wont, 

That  guard  the  portals  of  the  house; 


and 


Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by. 
Gray  nurses,  loving  nothing  new — 
Why   should   they    miss    their   yearly 
due 

Before  their  time  7    Th^  too  will  die. 


XXX 

With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  heattk; 
A  rainy  cloud  possessed  the  earth. 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gamboll'd,  making  vain  pretenee 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  one  mute  Shadow  watehing  alL 

Wepansed:  the  winds  were  in  the  beeeb; 

Wo  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land; 

And  in  a  circle  hand-m^haod 
Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  eaeh. 

Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang; 
We  sung,  tho'  every  eye  was  dinsy 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 

Last  year;  impetuously  we  sang. 

We  eeased;  a  gentler  feeling  crept 

Upon  us:  surely  rest  is  meet. 

'They  rest,'  we  said,    *  their  sleep  il 
sweet,' 
And  sUenoe  followed,  and  we  wepL 

Onr  voices  took  a  higher  range; 
Once  more  we  sang:  'They  do  sot  die 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy. 

Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  ehaage; 

'  Bftpt  from  the  flcUe  and  the 
With  gathered  power,  yet  the 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphie  flame 

From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veiL' 

Rise,  happy  mom,  riee^  holy  mom. 
Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  mglii: 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  wben  Hope 


When  T^azarus  left  his  ehamel-cave. 
And  home  to  Mary's  house  retnm*d, 
Was  this  demanded — if  he  yeam'd 

To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave  ? 

^  Where  wert    thou,  brother,  those   foox 
days  ? ' 
There  lives  no  record  of  reply. 
Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 

Had  surely  ad£d  praise  to  plaited 
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From  evezy  bonse  the  neighbors  met, 
The  streets  were  fillM  vdth  joyful  Boond* 
A  solemn  gladness  eTen  orown'd 

The  pozple  brows  of  Olivet. 


Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ  t 
The  rest  remaineth  unreveal'd;  * 
He  told  it  not,  or  something  sMl'd 

The  lips  of  that  £yangelist. 


XXXII 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer, 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  aamits 
Bnt,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits, 

And  he  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 

Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roree  from  the  living  brother's  faoe. 

And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears, 
Borne  down  oy  gladness  so  complete. 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 


are 


faithful 


Thrice    blest   whose    lives 
prayers. 

Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure; 

What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure, 
Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ? 


XXXIII 

O  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm 
Mayst  seem  to  have  reach'd  a  pnrer 

air. 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 

Kor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form. 


Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views; 
Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  tliro^  form  is  pure  as  thine. 
Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good« 
O9  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 

To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine  1 

See  thoo,  that  oonntest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  by  the  law  within, 
Ilioa  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin. 

And  even  for  want  of  such  a  type. 


XXXIV 

Myown  dim  life  should  teach  me  this^ 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore. 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  oorOy 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is; 

This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame^ 
Fantastic  beauty;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 
'T  were  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 

A  little  patience  ere  I  die; 

'T  were  beet  at  once  to  sink  to  peace. 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws. 
To  drop  bead-foremost  in  the  jaws 

Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease. 


XXXV 

Yet  if  some  voice  that  man  could  trust 
Should  murmur  from  the  narrow  house, 
<  The  cheeks  drop  in,  the  body  bows; 

Man  dies,  nor  is  there  hope  in  dust;' 

Might  I  not  sav  ?  '  Tet  even  here, 
fint  for  one  hour,  O  Love,  I  strive 
To  keep  so  sweet  a  thing  alive.' 

But  I  should  turn  mine  ears  and  hear 

The  moanings  ol  the  homeless  sea. 
The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  or  slow 
Draw  down  iEonian  hills,  and  sow 

The  dust  of  continents  to  be; 

And  Love  would  answer  with  a  sigh, 
*  The  sound  of  that  forgetful  shore 
Will  change  my  sweetness  more    and 
more. 

Half-dead  to  know  that  I  shall  die.' 

O  me,  what  profits  it  to  put 
An  idle  case  ?    If  Death  were  seen 
At  first  as  Death,  Love  had  not  been, 

Or  been  in  narrowest  working  shut, 

Mere  fellowship  of  sluggish  moods, 
Or  in  his  coarsest  Satyr^shape 
Had  bruised  the  herb  and  onish'd  the 

And  baak'd  and  batten'd  in  the  woods. 
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XXXVI 

Tho'  tmtliB  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-aeaied  in  our  mystic  frame, 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin; 

For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loyeliness  of  perfect  deeds, 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf. 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes    tlut  wa^sh   ihe 
wave 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 

XXXVII 

Urania  speaks  with  darken'd  brow: 

*  Thou  protest  here  where  thou  art  least; 
This  faith  has  many  a  purer  priest, 

And  many  an  abler  voice  than  thou. 

^  Go  down  beside  thy  native  rill. 
On  thy  Parnassus  set  thy  feet, 
And  hear  thy  laurel  whisper  sweet 

About  the  ledges  of  the  hill.* 

And  my  Melpomene  replies, 

A  touch  of  shame  upon  her  cheek: 
'  I  am  not  worthy  even  to  speak 

Of  thy  prevailing  mysteries; 

*  For  I  am  but  an  earthly  Mnae^ 

And  owning  but  a  little  art 
To  lull  with  song  an  aching  heart, 
And  render  human  love  his  dues; 

<  But  brooding  on  the  dear  one  dead, 
And  all  he  said  of  things  divine,  — 
And  dear  to  me  as  sacred  wine 

To  dying  lips  is  all  he  said,  — 

*  I  murmur'd,  as  I  came  along. 

Of  comfort  clasp'd  in  truth  reveaPd, 
And  loiterM  in  the  master's  field. 
And  darken'd  sanetitiea  with  song.' 


xxxvui 

With  weazy  steps  I  loiter  on, 
Tho'  always  under  alter'd  skies 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dioi^ 

My  prospect  and  horizon  gone. 

No  joy  the  blowing  season  gives, 
Tne  herald  melodies  of  spring. 
But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 

A  doubtful  gleam  of  solace  ~ 


If  any  caie  for  what  is  here 
Survive  in  spirits  rendered  free, 
Then  are  these  songs  I  sing  of  thee 

Not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear. 

XXXIX 

Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones. 
And  answering  now  my  random  siraks 
With  fruitful  cloud  and  living  smoke^ 

Dark  yew,  that  graspest  at  the  stones 

And  dippest  toward  the  dreamless  bead, 
To  thee  too  comes  the  golden  boor 
When  flower  is  feeling  after  flower; 

But  Sorrow,  —  fist  upon  the  dead. 

And  darkening  the  dark  graves  of  raes,- 
What  whisper'd  from  her  lying  lips  ? 
Thy  gloom  is  kindled  at  the  tips. 

And  passes  into  gloom  again. 

XL 

Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hour 
And  look  on  Spirits  breathed  awmy, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 

When  first  she  wears  her  orange-floirar! 

When  orown'd  with  blessing  she  doth  nm 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home. 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move, 
And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  hoBy 
As  parting  with  a  long  embnee 

She  enters  other  realms  of  love; 

Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teadi, 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 

The  generations  each  with  aaeh; 
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And,  doabtieas,  unto  thee  is  giTen 
A  life  that  bean  immortal  fruit 
In  those  great  ofiBoes  that  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven* 

Ay  tne,  the  difference  I  discern  I 
How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheer'd  with  tidings  of  the  bride. 

How  often  she  herself  return. 

And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told. 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make   her 

boast. 
Till  even  those  that  miss*d  her  most 

Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old; 

Bnt  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 

And  thine  in  undiscovered  lands. 

XLI 

Thy  spirit  ere  our  fatal  loss 

l>id  over  rise  from  high  to  higher, 
As  mounts  the  heavenward  altar-fire, 

As  flies  the  lighter  thro'  the  gross. 

But  thou  art  tum'd  to  something  strange. 
And  I  have  lost  the  links  that  bound 
Thy  changes;  here  upon  the  ground, 

No  more  partaker  of  thy  change. 

D^p  folly  I  vet  that  this  could  be  — 
That  I  could  wing  my  will  with  might 
To  leap  the  grades  of  life  and  light. 

And  flash  at  once,  my  friend,  to  theel 

For  tho'  my  nature  rarely  vields 
To  that  vague  fear  implied  in  death. 
Nor  shndders  at  the  gulfs  beneath. 

The  bowlings  from  forgotten  fields; 

Tet  oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor 

An  inner  trouble  I  behold, 

A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me  cold. 
That  1  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more, 

Tho'  following  with  an  upward  mind 
The  wonders  that  have  come  to  thee, 
Thro'  all  the  secular  to-be, 

Bnt  evermore  a  life  behind. 

XLn 

I  vex  my  heart  with  fancies  dim. 
He  still  oatstript  me  in  the  race; 


It  was  but  unity  of  place 
That  made  me  dieam  1  rank'd  with  ^iwi. 

And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still. 
And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 
A  lord  of  large  experience,  train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will; 

And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves,  but  knows  not,  reaps 

A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows  ? 

XLIII 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one, 
And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom 
Thro'  all  its  intervital  gloom 

In  some  long  trance  shoidd  slumber 


Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour. 
Bare  of  the  body,  might  it  last. 
And  silent  traces  of  the  past 

Be  all  the  color  of  the  flower: 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man; 

So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 

In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 
The  total  world  since  life  began; 

And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time^ 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 

Bewaken  with  the  dawning  souL 

XLIV 

How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead  ? 

For  here  the  man  is  more  and  more; 

But  he  forgets  the  days  before 
God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head. 

The  days  have  vanish'd,  tone  and  tint. 
And  yet  perhaps  the  hoarding  sense 
Gives   out    at    tiroes  —  he    knows    not 
whence  — 

A  little  fiash,  a  mystic  hint; 

And  in  the  long  harmonious  yean  — 
If  Death  so  taste  Lethean  springs  — 
May  some  dim  touch  of  earthly  thing! 

Surprise  thee  ranging  with  thy  peen. 

If  such  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 
O,  turn  thee  round,  resolve  the  doubts 
My  guardian  angel  will  speak  out 

In  that  high  place,  and  tell  thee  alL 
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XLV 

Tho  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky. 
What  time  hia  tender  palm  is  prert 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast. 

Has  never  thought  that  *  this  is  I;' 

Bat  as  he  grows  he  gathers  mach. 
And  learns  the  use  of  '  I '  and  '  nM|* 
And  finds  '  I  am  not  what  I  see, 

And  other  than  the  things  I  tooeh.' 

'^  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind 
F^m  whence  clear  memory  may  be- 

As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 
^£s  isolation  grows  defined. 

This  nse  may  lie  in  blood  and  breath, 
Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their  doe. 
Had  man  to  leam  himself  anew 

Beyond  the  second  birth  of  death. 

XLVI 

We  ranging  down  this  lower  track, 
The  path  we  came  by,  thorn  and  flower, 
Is  shadow'd  by  the  growing  hour. 

Lest  life  should  fail  in  looking  back. 

So  be  it:  there  no  shade  can  last 
In  that  deep  dawn  behind  the  tomb. 
But  clear  fiom  marge  to  marge  .haU 
bloom 

The  eternal  landscape  of  the  past; 

A  lifelong  tract  of  time  reveal'd. 
The  fruitful  hours  of  still  increase; 
Days  order'd  in  a  wealthy  peace, 

And  those  five  years  its  richest  field. 

O  Loye,  thy  province  were  not  large, 
A  bounded  field,  nor  stretching  far; 
Look  also.  Love,  a  brooding  star, 

A  rosy  warmth  from  marge  to  marge. 

XLVII 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should   moTe  his  rounds,  and  fusing 

all 
The  Hkirts  of  self  again,  should  .fall 

Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  nnsweet. 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 


The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  wo  meet; 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feasts 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good. 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth?    He  seeks  at  least 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  heigfati 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away. 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 

'Farewell  1    We  lose  ourselves  in  light' 

ZLvin 

If  these  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  boni. 
Were  taken  to  be  such  as  dosed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  here  propoMi 

Then  these  were  sneh  as  men  might  seom. 

Her  oare  is  not  to  part  and  prove; 
She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  remit, 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  fli^ 

And  makes  it  vassal  onto  knre; 

And  hence,  indeed,  she  sporta  with  wordii 
But  better  serves  a  wholesome  law. 
And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  measure  from  the  ehoids; 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay. 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  df 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  awmy. 


From  art,  from  natore,  from  the  tehoobb 
Let  random  influences  glanoe. 
Like  light  in  many  a  shiver'd  laaee 

That  breuks  about  the  dappled  pools. 

The  lightest  vrave  of  thought  skaO  lisp, 
The  fancy's  tenderest  eddy  wreathe^ 
The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breaths 

To  make  the  sullen  soTfaee  erisp. 


And  look  thy  look,  and  go  thy  way. 
But  blame  not  thou  tlie  winds  that 
The  seeming^wanton  ripple  break, 

Tlie  tender^penoill'd  shadow  play. 


Beneath  all  fancied  hopes  and  fean 
Ay  me,  the  sorrow  deepens  down. 
Whose  muffled  motions  blindly  drom 

The  bases  of  my  life  in  teao. 
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Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low» 

When  the  blood  creeps,  and  the  nerves 

prick 
And  tingle;  and  the  heart  is  siok. 

And  all  tlM  wheels  of  being  slow. 

Be  near  me  when  the  sensnous  frame 
Ib.  rack'd  with  pangs  that  conquer  trost; 
And  Time,  a  maniac  scattering  dasti 

And  Ldfe,  a  Fury  slinging  flame. 


Be  near  me  whan  my  faith  is  dry. 
And  men  the  files  of  latter  spring, 
That  lay  their  eggs,  and  stine  and  sing 
weave  their  petty  cells  ana  die. 

Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away. 
To  point  the  term  of  human  strife. 
Ana  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

Tbe  twilight  of  eternal  day. 

LI 

Do  we  indeed  desire  tbe  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 
la  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide  7 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  ? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame. 
See  with  dear  eve  some  hidden  shame 

And  I  be  lessened  u  his  love  ? 

I  wTonff  the  grave  with  fears  ontrue. 

Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith  ? 

There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death; 
The  dead  shell  look  me  thro'  and  thro'. 

Be  near  ns  when  we  dimb  or  fall; 
Te  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours, 

To  make  allowance  for  ns  alL 

LII 

I  cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought, 

For  love  reflects  the  thing  beloved; 
My  words  are  only  words,  and  moved 

Upon  the  topmost  froth  of  tiiought. 

*  Yet  blame  not  thou  thy  plaintive  song,' 
llie  Spirit  of  true  love  replied ; 
'ThoQ  canst  not  move  me  from  thy 
side, 

Kor  human  frailtjr  do  me  wrong. 


*  What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true 

To  that  ideal  which  he  bears  ? 
What  record  ?  not  the  sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue; 

*  So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl. 

That  life  is  dash'd  with  flecks  of  sin. 
Abide;  thy  wealth  is  gathered  in. 
When  Time    hath   sunder'd  shell  from 
pearl.' 

Lni 

How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  amone  his  boys. 
Whose  youth  was  fml  of  foolish  noise. 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green; 

And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give, 
That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown. 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live  ? 

Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
For  life  outliving  beats  of  youth. 
Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round  7 

Hold  thou  the  good,  define  it  well; 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Ftocuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

LIV 

O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
WiU  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  b  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  hist  — far  off —  at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream;  but  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 
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Au  infant  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  uo  liwguage  bat  a  cry. 

LV 

The  wish,  that  of  the  liying  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  soul  ? 

Are  God  and  Natore  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life, 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds. 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  idtar-stairs 

That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  gfrope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaif,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

LVI 

*  So  careful  of  the  type  ? '  but  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries, '  A  thousand  tjrpes  are  gone; 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

<  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me: 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bnng  to  death; 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath: 

I  know  no  more.'    And  he,  shall,  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  roU'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  loye  indeed 
And  love  Creation's  final  law  — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

iV^ith  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed  — 

Who  loved,  who  ftuffer'd  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 


No  more  ?    A  monster  then,  a  dreaaii, 
A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime. 

Were  mellow  music  match'd  with 


0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  yoice  to  soothe  and  bless  I 
What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veiL 

LVII 

Peace;  eome  away:  the  song  of  woo 

Is  after  all  an  earthly  song. 

Peace;  oome  away:  we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly:  let  us  go. 

Come;  let  us  go:  your  cheeks  are  pale; 

But  half  my  life  I  leave  behind. 

Methinks  my  friend  is  richlv  sfaiiiied; 
But  I  shall  pass,  my  work  will  f a£L 

Yet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies. 
One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  sool 

That  ever  look'd  with  human  eyes. 

1  hear  it  now,  and  o'er  and  o'er. 
Eternal  greetings  to  the  dead; 
And  *  Ave,  Ave,  Ave,'  said, 

<  Adieu,  adieu,'  for  evermore. 

LVin 

In  those  sad  words  I  took  faiewelL 
Like  echoes  in  sepulchral  halls. 
As  drop  by  drop  the  water  falb 

In  vaults  and  catacombs,  they  fell; 

And,  falling,  idly  broke  the  peaee 
Of  hearts  that  beat  from  cuiy  to  day, 
Half-eonsdons  of  their  dying  clay. 

And  those  cold  crypts  where  they  sfasll 
cease. 

The    high    Muse    answered:    <Whereftft 

frieve 
rethren  with  a  fruitless  tear  ? 
Abide  a  little  longer  here. 
And  thou  shalt  take  a  nobler  leave.' 

LIX 

O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me 
No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife. 
My  bosom-friend  and  half  of  lifo; 

As  I  confess  it  needs  most  be  ? 
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0  SoRowy  wilt  thott  rale  my  blood, 
Be  sometimes  lovely  like  a  bride, 
And  pat  thy  harsher  moods  aside, 

If  thou  wilt  have  me  wise  and  good  ? 

My  oentred  passion  cannot  move,  . 

Nor  will  it  lessen  from  to-day; 

But  1 11  have  leave  at  times  to  play 
As  with  the  creature  of  my  love; 

And  set  thee  forth,  for  thou  art  mine, 
With  so  much  hope  for  years  to  come, 
That,  howsoe'er  I  know  thee,  some 

Could  hardly  tell  what  name  were  thine. 

LX 

He  past,  a  soul  of  nobler  tone; 
My  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet. 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 

On  one  whose  rank  exoeeds  her  own. 

He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere, 
She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot. 
Half  jealous  of  she  knows  not  what, 

And  envying  all  that  meet  him  there. 

The  little  village  looks  forlorn ; 
She  sighs  amid  her  narrow  days. 
Moving  about  the  household  ways, 

In  that  dark  house  where  she  was  bom. 

The  foolish  neighbors  come  and  go. 
And  tesse  her  till  the  day  draws  by; 
At  night  she  weeps, '  How  vain  am  1 1 

How  should  he  love  a  thing  so  low  ? ' 

LXI 

If,  in  thy  second  state  sublime. 
Thy  ransom'd  reason  change  replied 
With  all  the  circle  of  the  wise, 

The  perfect  flower  of  human  time; 

And  if  thou  cast  thine  eyes  below, 
How  dimly  character'd  and  slight. 
How  dwarrd  a  growth  of  cold  and  night, 

How  blaach'd  with  darkness  must  I  grow  ! 

Tet  turn  thee  to  the  doubtful  shore. 
Where  thy  first  form  was  made  a  man; 
I  loved  thee.  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 

The  soul  of  Shakespeare  love  thee  more. 

LXII 

The'  if  an  eye  that 's  downward  cast 
Could  make  thee  somewhat  blench  or  fail. 


Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale 
And  fading  legend  of  the  past; 

And  thou,  as  one  that  once  declined, 
When  he  was  little  more  than  boy. 
On  some  unworthy  heart  with  joy. 

But  lives  to  wed  an  equal  mind, 

And  breathes  a  novel  world,  the  while 
His  other  passion  wholly  dies. 
Or  in  the  fight  of  deeper  eyes 

Is  matter  for  a  flying  simle. 

Lxm 

Yet  pity  for  a  horse  o'er-driven. 

And  love  in  which  my  hound  has  part. 
Can  hang  no  weight  upon  my  heart 

In  its  assumptions  up  to  heaven; 

And  I  am  so  much  more  than  these. 
As  thou,  perchance,  art  more  than  I, 
And  yet  I  spare  them  sympathy, 

And  I  would  set  their  pains  at  ease. 

So  mayst  thou  watch  me  where  I  weep, 
As,  unto  vaster  motions  bound, 
The  circuits  of  thine  orbit  round 

A  higher  height,  a  deeper  deep. 

LXIV 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been. 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man. 
Whose  life  m  low  estate  began 

And  on  a  simple  village  green; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher. 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream, 
When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  deamess  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  streami 
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The  limit  of  hia  narroirer  fate, 
Wbile  yet  beside  its  yoeal  springB 
He  play'd  at  oounsellon  and  kings. 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate; 

Who  plonghs  with  pain  his  natiye  lea 
And  reaps  the  labor  of  bis  hands, 
Or  in  the  farrow  musing  stands: 

'  Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  ? ' 

LXV 

Sweet  sonl,  do  with  me  as  thoo  wilt; 

I  lull  a  fancy  trouble-tost 

With  '  Lo¥e  *s  too  precious  to  be  lost| 
A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt' 

And  in  that  solace  can  I  sing, 

TUl  out  of  painful  phases  wrongfat 
There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought. 

Self-balanced  on  a  lightsome  wing; 

Since  we  deserved  the  name  of  friends. 
And  thine  effect  so  liyes  in  me, 
A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee 

And  move  thee  on  to  noble  ends. 

LXVI 

Ton  thought  my  heart  too  far  diseased; 
You  wonder  when  my  fancies  play 
To  find  me  gay  among  the  gay, 

Like  one  with  any  trifle  pleased. 

The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  erost. 
Which  makes  a  desert  in  the  mind. 
Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind, 

And  like  to  him  whose  sight  is  lost; 

Whose  feet  are  guided  thro'  the  land. 
Whose  jest  amon^  his  friends  is  free, 
Who  takes  the  children  on  his  knee. 

And  winds  their  curls  about  his  hand. 

He  plays  with  threads,  he  beats  his  chair 
For  pastime,  dreaming  of  the  sky; 
His  inner  day  can  never  die. 

His  night  of  loss  is  always  there. 

LXVII 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walb: 

Thy  marble  bri^t  in  dark  appears, 
As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flaoM 


Along  the  letters  of  thy  Bame, 
And  o'er  the  number  of  Uiy  years. 

The  mystic  glory  swims  away. 
From  off  my  bed  the  mooidight  _. 
And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes 

I  sleep  tiU  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray; 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawm 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  in  the  dark  church  like  a  ^lost 

Thy  tablet  glinuners  in  the  dai 


Lxvm 

When  in  the  down  I  sink  my  head. 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  tinoes  ni^ 

breath; 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  knows  not 
Death, 
Nor  can  I  dream  of  thee  as  dead. 

I  walk  as  ere  I  walk'd  forlorn. 
When  all  our  path  was  fresh  with  dev, 
And  all  the  bugle  breezes  blew 

ReveilUe  to  the  breaking  mom. 

But  what  is  this  ?    I  turn  about, 
I  find  a  trouble  tn  thine  eye. 
Which  makes  me  sad  I  know  not  why, 

Nor  can  my  dream  resolve  the  doubt; 

But  ere  the  lark  hath  left  the  lea 
I  wake,  and  I  discern  the  tmtb; 
It  is  the  trouble  of  my  youth 

That  foolish  sleep  transfers  to  thee. 


I  dream'd  there  would  be  Spring  so  mos^ 
That  Nature's  ancient  power  was  lost; 
The  streets  were  black  with  smoke  sot 


They  chatter'd  trifles  at  tiie  door; 

I  wander'd  from  the  noisy  town, 
I  found  a  wood  with  thorny  boughs; 
I  took  the  thorns  to  bind  my  brows^ 

I  wore  them  like  a  civic  crown; 

I  met  with  scofb,  I  met  with  seoms 
From  youth  and  babe  and  hoary  hsiiK 
They  call'd  me  in  the  pablie  sqoarei 

The  fool  that  wears  a  crown  of  thonifl. 

They  call'd  me  fool,  they  call'd  mo  ohiU: 
I  fiooad  an  angel  of  the  night; 
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The  Tcnoe  was  low,  the  look  was  hriglit; 
He  look'd  upon  my  crown  and  smiled. 

He  reached  the  glory  of  a  hand, 
That  seem'd  to  toaoh  it  into  leaf; 
The  Toice  was  not  the  voice  of  grie^ 

The  words  were  hard  to  onderstand. 


I  cannot  see  the  features  ri^ht, 
When  on  the  gloom  I  strive  to  punt 
The  face  I  know;  the  hues  are  faint 

And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night; 

Clond-towers  by  ghostly  masons  wrought^ 
A  gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  gapes, 
A  hand  that  points,  and  palTea  shapes 

In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought; 

And  crowds  that  stream  from  yawning 
doors, , 

And  shoals  of  pncker^d  faces  drive; 

Dark  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive, 
And  lazy  lengths  on  boundless  shores; 

Till  all  at  once  beyond  the  will 
I  hear  a  wizard  music  roll. 
And  thro'  a  lattice  on  the  soul 

Looks  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still. 

LXXI 

Sleep,  kinsman  thou  to  death  and  trance 
And  madness,  thou  hast  forged  at  last 
A  night-long  present  of  the  past 

In  which  we  went  thro'  sununer  France. 

Hsdst  thoa  such  credit  with  the  soul  ? 
Then  bring  an  opiate  trebly  strong. 
Drug  down  the  blindfold  sense  of  wrong. 

That  so  my  pleasure  may  be  whole; 

While  now  we  talk  as  once  we  talked 
Of  men  and  minds,  the  dust  of  change, 
The  days  that  grow  to  something  strange, 

In  waUdnit  as  of  old  we  walk'd 


Beside  the  river's  wooded  reach. 
The  fortress,  and  the  mountain  ridffe, 
The  cataract  flashing  from  the  bric^, 

The  breaker  breaking  on  the  beach* 


LXXII 


Risest  thon  thus,  dim  dawn,  again, 
And  howlosti  issuing  out  of  night. 


9 

With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white, 
And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane  ? 

Bay,  when  my  crown'd  estate  begun 
To  pine  in  that  reverse  of  doom, 
Which  sicken'd  every  living  bloom, 

And  blurr'd  the  splendor  of  the  sun; 


Who  usherest  in  the  dolorous  hour 
With  thy  quick  tears  that  make  the 
Pull  sideways,  and  the  daisy  close 

Her  crimson  ninges  to  the  shower; 


Who  mightst  have  heaved  a  windless  flame 
Up  the  deep  East,  or,  whispering,  play'd 
A  chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade 

Along  the  hilb,  yet  look'd  the  same, 

As  wan,  as  chill,  as  wild  as  now; 

Day,  mark'd  as  with  some  hideous  crime, 
When  the  dark  hand  struck  down  thro' 
time. 

And  cancell'd  nature's  best:  but  thou, 

lift  as  thon  mayst  thy  bnrthen'd  brows 
Thro'  clouds  that  drench  the  morning 

star, 
And  whirl  the  ungamer'd  sheaf  afar, 

And  sow  the  sky  with  flying  boughs, 

And  np  thy  vault  with  roaring  sound 
Climb  thy  thick  noon,  disastrous  day; 
Touch  thy  dnll  goal  of  jovless  gray. 

And  hide  thy  shame  beneath  the  ground. 

Lxxni 

So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do. 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be. 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee. 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true ' 

The  fame  is  quench 'd  that  I  foresaw. 
The  head  hath  miss'd  an  earthly  wreath 
I  curse  not  Nature,  no,  nor  Death; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass;  the  psth  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds. 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age  ?    It  rests  with  God. 

O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  &me. 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults, 
And  self-infolds  the  laree  results 

Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  name. 
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LXXIV 

As  Bometimea  in  a  dead  man's  face. 
To  those  that  watch  it  more  and  moie^ 
A  likeness,  hardly  seen  before. 

Comes  oot  —  to  some  one  of  his  raoe; 

80,  dearest,  now  thj  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 

Thj  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

But  there  is  more  than  I  can  see, 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  unsaid. 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing  Death  has  made 

His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee. 

LXXV 

I  leave  thy  pnuses  unexpress'd 
In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief. 
And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief 

I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  guess'd. 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice  the  richest-toned  that  sings, 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert  ? 

I  care  not  in  these  fading  days 
To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long, 
And  round    thee  with    the    breeze    of 
Sony 

To  stir  a  little  dost  of  praise. 

Thy  leaf  has  perish'd  in  the  green. 

And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  snn, 
The  world  which  credits  what  is  done 

Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

60  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame; 
fint  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 

Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim. 

LXXVI 

Take  wings  of  fancy,  and  ascend, 
And  in  a  moment  set  thy  face 
Where  all  the  starry  heavens  of  space 

Are  sharpened  to  a  needle's  end; 

Take  wings  of  foresight;  lighten  thro' 
The  secular  abyss  to  come, 
And  lo,  thy  deepest  lays  are  dumb 

Before  the  mouldering  of  a  yew; 


And  if  the  matin  songs,  that  woke 
The  darkness  of  our  planet,  last. 
Thine  own  shall  wither  in  Uie  vastp 

£re  half  the  lifetime  of  aa  oak. 

Ere  these  have  clothed  their  braneky  Vm^ 
ers 

With  fifty  Mays,  thy  songs  are  vain; 

And  what  are  they  when  these  remain 
The  ruin'd  shells  of  hollow  towers  ? 

Lxxvn 

What  hope  is  here  for  modem  riiyme 
To  him  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs,  aud  deeds,  and  livea^  tint 
lie 

Foreshorten'd  in  the  tract  of  time  ? 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 
May  bind  a  book,  may  hue  a  box. 
May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  locks; 

Or  when  a  thonsand  moons  shall  wane 

A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find* 

And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  gnef,   then   changed    to    eomething 
else. 

Song  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 

Bat  what  of  that  ?    My  darken'd  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same; 
To  breathe  my  loss  is  more  than  fame^ 

To  ntter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 

LXXVIII 

Again  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 
The  silent  snow  possess'd  the  earth. 

And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

The  yule-clog  sparkled  keen  with  frosty 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept^ 
Bat  over  all  things  brooding  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  in  the  winters  left  behind. 

Again  our  ancient  games  had  plaee» 
The  mimic  picture's  breathing  grace, 

And  dance  and  song  and  hoodman-hlind. 

Who  showed  a  token  of  distress  ? 
No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain  — 
O  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane  ? 

O  grief,  can  grief  be  changed  to  leas  T 
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O  laat  Togiet,  regret  can  die  t 

No  —  mizt  wiui  all  this  tnystie  htaoBf 
Her  deep  relations  are  the  same, 

But  with  lung  use  her  tears  are  dry. 

LXXIX 

'  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me/  — 
Let  this  not  yex  thee,  noble  heart  1 
I  know  thee  of  what  force  thou  art 

To  bold  the  oostliest  loye  in  fee. 

Bot  thou  and  I  are  one  in  kind. 
As  moulded  like  in  Nature's  mint; 
And  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print 

The  same  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 

For  us  the  same  eold  streamlet  onrl'd 
Thro'  all  his  eddying  coves,  the  same 
All  winds  that  roam  the  twilight  came 

in  whispers  of  the  beauteous  world. 

At  one  dear  knee  we  proffered  tows, 
One  lesson  from  one  book  we  leam'd, 
Ere  childhood's  flaxen  ringlet  tum'd 

To  Uaok  and  brown  on  kindred  brows. 

And  so  my  wealth  resembles  thine, 
But  he  was  rich  where  I  was  poor, 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 

Aa  his  nnlikeness  fitted  mine. 


If  any  vagne  desire  should  rise. 
That  holy  Death  ere  Arthur  died 
Had  moved  me  kindly  from  his  side^ 

And  dropt  the  dust  on  tearless  eyes; 

Then  faney  shapes,  as  faney  can, 

The  grief  my  loss  in  him  had  wrought, 
A  gnef  as  deep  as  life  or  thought, 

But  stayed  in  peace  with  God  and  man. 

I  mako  a  piotare  in  the  brain; 

I  hear  tne  sentence  that  he  speaks; 

He  bears  the  burthen  of  the  weeks^ 
But  turns  his  burthen  into  gain. 

His  credit  thus  shall  set  me  free; 
And,  infiuenoe-rich  to  soothe  and  save, 
Unused  example  from  the  grave 

Beaeh  out  dead  bands  to  oomf  ort  me. 

LXXXI 

Could  I  have  said  while  he  was  here, 
'  My  lov»  ahall  now  no  further  raoge; 


Hiere  cannot  come  a  mellower  changOy 
For  now  is  love  mature  in  ear '  ? 

Love,  then,  bad  hope  of  richer  store: 
What  end  is  here  to  my  complaint  ? 
This  haunting  whisper  makes  me  faint, 

'More  years   had  miade  me  love  thee 
more.' 

But  Death  returns  an  answer  sweet: 
'  Mv  sudden  frost  was  sudden  gain^ 
And  gave  all  ripeness  to  the  grain 

It  might  have  drawn  from  after-bet^* 

Lxxxn 

I  wage  not  any  fend  with  Death 

For  changes  wrought  on  form  and  &oe; 
No  lower  life  that  earth's  embrace 

May  breed  with  him  can  fright  my  fiuth. 

Eternal  process  moving  on. 

From  state  to  state  ue  spirit  walks; 

And  these  are  but  the  shatter'd  stalki^ 
Or  ruin'd  chrysalis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  Death,  because  he  bare 
The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth; 
I  know  transplanted  human  worth 

Will  bloom  to  profit,  otherwhere. 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 
The  wrath  that  g^arners  in  my  hearts 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak. 

Lxxxin 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new-year  delaying  long; 
Thon  doest  expectant  Nature  wrong; 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  nooDS, 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place  ? 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days. 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons  ? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire» 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue, 
Deep  tulips  dasb'd  with  fiery  dew, 

Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire. 

O  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood, 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song. 
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LXXXIV 

When  I  eontemplate  all  alone 
The  life  that  had  heen  thine  below^ 
And  fix  mj  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 

To  which  thy  oreeoent  would  have  grown^ 

I  see  thee  sitting  erown'd  with  ^ood, 
A  central  warmth  diffosine  hliss 
In  fflanoe  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiss^ 

On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood; 

Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on, 
When  thon  shonldst  link  thy  life  with 
one 

Of  mine  own  honse,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  '  Uncle '  on  my  knee; 
Bat  that  remorseless  iron  hoar 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower. 

Despair  of  hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

I  seem  to  meet  their  least  desire. 

To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them  mine. 
I  see  their  unborn  tsuoea  shine 

Beside  the  never-lighted  fire. 

I  see  myself  an  honor'd  guest, 
Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  table-talk, 

Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest; 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labor  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise. 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  hills 

With  promise  of  a  mom  as  fair; 
And  all  the  train  of  bonnteous  hours 
Conduct,  by  paths  of  growing  powers, 

To  reyerence  and  the  silver  hair; 

Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe. 
Her  lavish  mission  richly  wrought. 
Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought, 

Thy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee. 
As  linked  with  thine  in  love  and  fate, 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous  strait 

To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee, 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal. 
And  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 


Would  reaoh  ns  out  the  shining  hand. 
And  take  ns  as  a  single  souL 

What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant  ? 

Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore  wake. 

The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 
The  low  beginnings  of  oontent  ? 

LXXXV 

This  tmth  oame  borne  with  bier  and  pall, 
I  felt  it,  when  I  sorrowed  most, 
'T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all  — 

O  true  in  word,  and  tried  in  deed. 
Demanding,  so  to  bring  relief 
To  this  which  is  onr  common  grie^ 

What  kind  of  life  is  that  I  lead; 

And  whether  trust  in  things  above 
Be  dimm'd  of  sorrow,  or  sustained; 
And  whether  love  for  him  have  dnun'd 

My  capabilities  of  love; 

Your  words  have  virtue  such  as  draws 
A  faithful  answer  from  the  breast, 
Thro'  Ught  reproaches,  half  ezpres^ 

And  loyal  unto  kindly  laws. 

My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept, 
^1  on  mine  ear  this  message  falls, 
That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 

God's  finger  touch'd  him,  and  be  slept. 

The  great  Intelligenees  fair 
Tluht  range  above  onr  mortal  state, 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 

Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there; 

And  led  him  thro'  the  blissful  climes. 
And  show'd  him  in  the  fountain  fresh 
All  knowledge  that  the  sons  of  flesh 

Shall  gather  in  the  cycled  times. 

But  I  remain'd,  whose  hopes  were  dim. 
Whose  life,  whose  thoughts  were  Utile 

worth. 
To  wander  on  a  darkened  earth, 
Where  all  things  round  me  breathed  of 
him* 

O  friendship,  equal-poised  control, 
O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion 
O  sacred  essence,  other  form, 

O  aoleiiui  ghosts  O  erowned  soul  I 
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Yet  none  eoald  better  know  than  I, 
How  much  of  act  at  bunuui  hands 
The  sense  of  buman  will  demands 

By  which  we  dare  to  live  or  die. 

Wbateyer  way  my  days  decline, 
I  felt  and  feel,  tho'  left  alone. 
His  being  woiking  in  mine  own^ 

The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine; 

A  life  that  aU  the  Muses  deck'd 

With  gifts  of  grace,  that  might  express 
All-comprehensive  tenderness, 

All-«iibtilizing  intellect: 

And  so  my  passion  bath  not  swerved 
To  works  of  weakness,  but  I  find 
An  image  comforting  the  mind, 

And  in  my  grief  a  strength  reserved. 

likewise  the  imaginative  woe, 

That  loved  to  £uidle  spiritual  strife, 
Diffused  the  shock  thro'  all  my  life. 

But  in  the  present  broke  the  blow. 

My  pulses  therefore  beat  agun 
JPor  other  friends  that  once  I  met; 
Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget 

Tlie  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

I  woo  your  love:  I  count  it  crime 

To  mourn  for  any  overmuch; 

I,  the  divided  half  of  such 
A  friendship  as  had  mastered  Time; 

Which  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is 

Eternal,  separate  from  fears. 

The  all-assuming  months  and  years 
Can  take  no  part  away  from  this; 

But  Summer  on  the  steaming  floods, 
And   Spring   that  swells   the  narrow 

brcMks, 
And  Antoron,  with  a  noise  of  rooks, 

That  gather  in  the  waning  woods, 

And  every  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 
Recalls,  in  change  of  light  or  gloom, 
My  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 

And  my  prime  passion  in  the  grave. 

Mj  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 
A  part  of  stillness,  yearns  to  speak: 
'  Arise,  and  get  thee  forth  and  seek 

A  friendship  for  the  yean  to  come. 


*  I  watch  thee  from  the  quiet  shore; 

Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach; 

But  in  dear  words  of  human  speech 
We  two  communicate  no  more.' 

And  I,  *  Can  clouds  of  nature  stain 
The  starry  clearness  of  the  free  ? 
How  is  it  ?    Canst  thou  feel  for  me 

Some  painless  sympathy  with  pain  ? ' 

And  lightly  does  the  whisper  fall: 
'  'T  IS  hard  for  thee  to  fathom  this; 
I  triumph  in  conclusive  bliss. 

And  that  serene  result  of  all/ 

So  hold  I  commerce  with  the  dead; 

Or  so  methinks  the  dead  would  say; 

Or  so  shall  erief  with  svmbols  play 
And  piniug  li&  be  fancy-fed. 

Now  looking  to  some  settled  end. 
That  these  things  pass,  and  I  shall  prov» 
A  meeting  somewhere,  love  with  love, 

I  crave  your  pardon,  O  my  friend; 

If  not  so  fresh,  with  love  as  true, 
I,  clasping  brother-hands,  aver 
I  coula  not,  if  I  would,  transfer 

The  whole  I  felt  for  him  to  yon. 

For  which  be  they  that  hold  apart 
The  promise  of  the  golden  hours  ? 
First  love,  first  friendship,  equal  powers. 

That  marry  with  the  virgin  heart. 

Still  mine,  that  cannot  but  deplore, 
That  beats  within  a  lonely  place. 
That  yet  remembers  his  embrace, 

But  at  lus  footstep  leaps  no  more. 

My  heart,  tho'  widowed,  may  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone, 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  time  with  one 

That  warms  another  living  breast. 

Ah,  take  the  imperfect  gift  I  bring. 
Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear. 
The  primrose  of  the  later  y6ar. 

As  not  unlike  to  that  of  Spring. 

LXXXVl 

Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air. 
That  roUest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  bloom 

And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 
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Tbe  xoand  of  space,  aud  rapt  below 
Thro'  all  the  dewy  tassell'd  wood. 
And  shadowiug  down  the  honied  flood 

In  ripplea,  fan  mj  brows  and  blow 

r 

The  feTer  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 

The  full  new  life  that  feeds  thy  breath 
Throu^ont    my  frame,  till    Doubt   and 

Death, 
111  brethren,  let  the  fanoy  fly 

From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 
On  leagues  of  odor  streaming  far^ 
To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 

&.  hundred  spirits  whisper  '  Peace.' 

Lxxxvn 

I  past  beside  the  reverend  walls 
in  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown; 
I  roved  at  random  thro'  the  town, 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls; 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make. 
And  thunder-music,  rolling,  uiake 

Tlie  prophet  blazon  d  on  the  panes; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout. 
The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  the  same;  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt. 

Another  name  was  on  the'door. 
I  linger'd;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  bands,  and  boys 

That  crash'd  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art. 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart. 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 
But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring. 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there; 


And  last  the  master-bowman,  be, 
Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing 


We  lent  hinL     Who  but  hung  to 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 


From  point  to  point,  with  power  and 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law. 
To  those  eottdosions  when  we  saw 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face, 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise; 
And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 

The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo? 

LXXXvni 

Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  lianid 
Rings  Eden  thro'  the  budded 
O,  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 

O,  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet. 


Whence  radiate:  fleroe  extremes  employ 
Thy  spirits  in  the  darkening  leaf. 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 

Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy; 

And  I  — my  harp  would  prelude  woe  — 
I  cannot  all  conmmud  the  strings; 
The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  fluh  along  the  chords  and  go. 

LXXXIX 

Witch-elms  that  oounterchange  tbe  floor 
Of  this  fiat  lawn  with  dusk  and  brigltt; 
And  thou,  with  all    thy  breadth    and 
height 

Of  foliage,  towering  sjreamore; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down. 
My  Arthur  found  your  sluulowa  fiair. 
And  shook  to  all  the  libend  air 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town  t 

He  bronght  an  eye  for  aU  be  saw; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports; 

They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  farmwEng 
courts 
And  dnsty  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 
Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark. 
To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 

The  landscape  winking  thro'  the  beat  t 


O  sound  to  Tout  the  brood  of  cares. 
The  sweep  of  seythe  in  moniing 
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The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew, 
And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears  1 

O  bliae,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 
About  him»  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 

The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn! 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 
A  guest,  or  happy  sister,  sung, 
Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flung 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon. 

Nor  Ifcss  it  pleased  in  livelier  moods. 
Beyond  tne  bounding  hill  to  stray. 
And  break  the  livelong  summer  day 

With  banquet  in  the  distent  woods; 

Whereat  we  fflanced  from  theme  to  theme, 
Discuss'd  the  books  to  love  or  hate, 
Or  touoh'd  the  changes  of  the  states 

Or  threaded  some  Socratio  dream; 

But  if  I  praised  the  busy  town, 
He  loved  to  rail  against  it  still. 
For  '  ground  in  yonder  social  mill 

We  mb  each  other's  angles  down, 

'  And  merge/  he  said,  *  in  form  and  gloss 
The  picturesque  of  man  and  man. 
We  telk'd:  the  stream  beneath  us  ran. 

The  wine-flask  lying  eouoh'd  in  moss, 

Or  oool'd  within  the  glooming  wave; 
And  last,  returning  from  alar, 
Before  the  erimson-eiroled  star 

Had  fallen  into  her  Other's  grave* 

And  brushing  ankle-deep  in  flowers,^ 
We  heard  Dehind  the  woodbine  veil 
The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail, 

And  buuings  of  the  honeyed  hours. 

xc 

He  tasted  love  with  half  his  mind,  ^ 
Xor  ever  drank  the  inviolate  spring 
Where  nighest  heaven,  who  first  ooold 
fling 

This  bitter  seed  among  mankind: 

That  could  the  dead,  whose  dying  eyes 
Were  closed  with  wail,  resume  their  life, 
They  would  but  And  in  child  and 

An  iron  weloome  when  they  rise. 


rr  was  well,  indeed,  when  warm  with  winot 
To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear, 
To  talk  them  o'er,  to  wish  them  here. 

To  count  their  memories  half  divine; 

But  if  they  came  who  past  away, 
Behold  their  brides  m  other  hands; 
The  hard  heir  strides  about  their  lands, 

And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day. 

Tea,  tho'  their  sons  were  none  of  these. 
Not  less  the  yet-loved  sire  would  make 
Confusion  worse  than  death,  and  shake 

The  pillars  of  domestic  peace. 

Ah,  dear,  but  eome  thou  back  to  met 
Whatever  change  the  years  have  wrougfaft, 
I  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought 

That  cries  against  my  wish  for  tiiee. 

xci 

When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch, 
And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush^ 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bush 

Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March; 

Come,  wear  the  form  by  which  I  know 
Thy  spirit  in  time  among  thy  peers; 
The  hope  of  unaccomplish'd  years 

Be  large  and  lucid  round  thy  brow. 

When  summer's  hourly-mellowing  change 
May  breathe,  with  many  roses  sweet, 
Upon  the  thousand  waves  of  wheat 

That  ripple  round  the  lowly  grange. 

Come;  not  in  watehes  of  the  nieht. 
But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm. 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after  form, 

And  like  a  finer  light  in  light 

xcn 

If  any  vision  should  reveal 
Thy  likeness,  I  might  count  it  vain 
As  but  the  canker  of  the  brain; 

Tea,  tho'  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

• 

To  chances  where  our  lots  were  cast 
Together  in  the  days  behind, 
I  might  but  say,  I  hear  a  wind 

Of  memory  murmuring  the  past. 

Yea,  tho*  it  spake  and  bered  to  view 
A  &ct  within  the  coming  year; 
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And  tho'  the  months,  reyolviiig  neur, 
Shcmld  prove  the  phmitom-wariiuig  iruey 

They  mi^bt  not  eeem  thy  prapheoieii 
But  spirihuJ  presentLments, 
And  sach  refraction  of  events 

Ai  often  riaee  ere  they  riee. 

XCIII 

I  shall  not  see  thee.     Dare  I  saT 
No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band 
That  stays  him  from  the  native  land 

Where  first  he  walk'd  when  claspt  in  clay  ? 

No  visual  shade  of  some  one  lost, 
fiut  he,  the  Spirit  himself,  ma^  come 
Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  uamb^ 

Spirit  to  Spirit^  Ghost  to  Ghost 

O,  therefore  from  thy  sightless  range 
With  gods  in  nnoonjectured  bliss, 
O,  from  the  distance  of  the  abyss 

Of  tenfold*complicated  change. 

Descend,  and  tooeh,  and  enter;  bear 
The  wish  too  strong  for  words  to  name, 
That  in  this  blindness  of  the  frame 

My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near. 

XCiv 

How  pnro  at  heart  and  soand  in  bead. 
With  what  divine  affections  bold 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would 
hold 

An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

Li  vun  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 
Sxcept,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say. 

My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast. 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair, 
The  memoiy  like  a  cloudless  air. 

The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest; 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din. 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waitSi 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates. 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within. 

xcv 

By  night  we  lingered  on  the  lawn. 
For  underfoot  the  herb  was  diy; 


And  genial  warmth;  and  o'er  the  hkj 
Hie  silvery  haae  of  summer  dxmwn; 

And  calm  that  let  the  tapers  bum 
Unwavering:  not  a  cricket  chirr'd; 
The  brook  alone  far-off  was  heard. 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttering  um. 


And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant 
And  wheel'd  or  lit  the  filmy  ahapea 
Hiat  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine 

And  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes 


While  now  we  sang  old  songs  that  pcnl'd 
Fh>m  knoll  to  knoU,  where^  eooeli*d  at 


The  white  kine  glimmered,  and  tiie 
their  dark  arms  about  the  field. 


But  when  those  others,  one  by  one, 

Withdrow  themselves  from  me  and  nigii^ 
And  in  the  house  light  after  light 

Went  out,  and  I  was  all  alone, 

A  hunger  seized  my  heart;  I  read 

Of  tibat  glad  year  which  once  had  been. 
In  those  fallen  leaves  which  kept 
green. 

The  noble  letters  of  the  dead. 

And  strangely  on  the  silenee  broke 

The  silent-speaking  words,  and  s , 

Was  love's  dumb  cry  defying  ehsmge 

To  test  his  worth;  and  strangely  qpoka 

The  faith,  the  vigor,  bold  to  dwell 
On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  bn^ 
And  keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  traek 

Suggestion  to  her  inmost  oelL 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
The  dead  man  toueh'd  me   from   the 

past. 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 

The  living  soul  was  flash'd  on  mine^ 

And  mine  in  this  was  wound,  and  wUrTd 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought. 
And  came  on  that  which  is,  and  caught 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world. 


iEonian  mnsio  measnring  out 
The   steps   of   Time  — the 
Chance— 


shocks  «i 
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The   blows  of    Death.    At  leng^  my 
trance 
Was  eancell'd,  stricken  thro'  with  doubt. 

YaffQe  words !  but  ah,  bow  hard  to  frame 
uk  matter-moulded  forms  of  speeoh. 
Or  even  for  intellect  to  reach 

Thro'  memory  that  which  I  became; 

^11  now  the  doubtful  dusk  reveal'd 
The  knolls  once  more  where,  couched  at 

ease. 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  armA  about  the  field; 

And  snck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore^ 

And  fluctimte  all  the  still  perfume, 

And  gathering  freshlier  overhead, 
Book'd  the  full-foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  and  flung 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said, 

'The  dawn,  the  dawn,'  and  died  away; 
And  East  and  West,  without  a  breath, 
Mizt   their   dim   lights,  like  life   and 
death. 

To  broaden  into  boundless  day. 

xcvi 

You  say,  but  with  no  toueh  of  scorn, 
Sweet^earted,  you,  whose  light-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies. 

You  tell  me,  doubt  is  Devil-bom. 

I  know  not:  one  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed. 
Who  touch'd  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 

But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true; 

Ferplezt  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds. 

At  last  he  beat  his  musie  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,   . 
Believe  me^  than  in  half  the  ereeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength. 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind. 
He  faoed  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them;  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own. 
And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  nigfati 


Which   makes    the   darkness  and   the 
light, 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  oloud, 
As  over  Sinal''s  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 

Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 

xcvn 

My  love  has  talk'd  with  rooks  and  trees; 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain-ground 
His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crown'd; 

He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 

Two  partners  of  a  married  life — 
I  look'd  on  these  and  thought  of  thea 
In  vastness  and  in  myste^,   . 

And  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wiro. 

These  two — they  dwelt  with  eye  on  eye^ 
Their  hearts  of  old  have  beat  in  tune. 
Their  meetings  made  December  June, 

Their  every  parting  was  to  die. 

Their  love  has  never  past  away; 
The  days  she  never  can  forget 
Are  earnest  that  he  loves  her  yet^ 

Whatever  the  faithless  people  say. 

Her  life  is  lone,  he  sits  apart; 
He  loves  her  yet,  she  will  not  weep, 
Tho'  rapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep 

He  seems  to  slight  her  simple  hearL 

He  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind. 
He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star, 
He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far, 

He  looks  so  cold:  she  thinks  him  kind. 

She  keeps  the  gift  of  years  before, 

A  witner'd  violet  is  her  bliss; 

She  knows  not  what  his  ereatness  is, 
For  that,  for  aU,  she  loves  him  more. 

For  him  she  plays,  to  him  she  sings 
Of  early  faith  and  plighted  vows; 
She  knows  but  matters  of  the  house^ 

And  he,  he  knows  a  thousand  things. 

Her  faith  is  fixt  and  cannot  move. 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise. 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 

*  I  oannot  understand;  I  love.' 
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xcvra 

Yon  lesre  us:  joa  will  see  the  Blmii^ 
And  thoce  fair  hills  I  aaird  below. 
When  I  was  there  with  him;  mad  go 

By  glimmer  belts  of  wheat  and  vine 

To  where  he  breathed  his  latest  hfeath. 
That  city.    All  her  splendor  seems 
No  liyeher  than  the  wisp  that  gleama 

On  Lethe  in  the  eyes  of  Death. 


Let  her  gnat  Bannbe  rolling  fisir 
Enwind  her  isles,  onmazk^  of  r 
I  have  not  seen,  I  will  not  see 

Vienna;  rather  dream  that  there^ 


A  treble  darkness,  Evil  hannts 
The  birth,  the  bridal;  friend  from  faoid 
Is  oftener  parted,  faUiers  bend 

Above  more  graves,  a  thonaand  wants 

Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men,  and  prey 
By  each  cold  hearth,  and  sadness  flingi 
£[er  shadow  on  ihe  Uaze  of  kings. 

And  yet  myself  have  heard  him  say, 

That  not  in  any  mother  town 

With  statelier  progress  to  and  ho 
The  double  tides  of  chariots  flow 

By  park  and  snbnrb  under  brown 

Of  lustier  leaves;  nor  more  content, 
He  told  me,  lives  in  any  crowd. 
When  all  is  gaj  with  lamps,  and  load 

With  sport  and  song,  in  booth  and  tent. 


Imperial  balk,  or  open  plain; 
And  wheels  the  circled  danoe^  and 
The  rocket  molten  into  flakes 

Of  erinkson  or  in  emerald  rain. 


xax 

Bisest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again. 
So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds. 
So  thick  with  lowings  of  the  hesrdB^ 

Day,  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men; 

Who  tremblest  thro*  thy  darkling  red 
On  yon  swollen  brook  that  bubbles  fsst 
By  meadows  breathing  of  the  past» 

And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead; 


And  Antumn  laying  here  and  thevo 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  Isaves; 

Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  bresith 
To  myriads  on  the  genial  earth. 
Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth. 

And  unto  myriads  more,  of  death. 

O,  wheresoever  those  mav  be. 
Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles. 
To-day  they  count  as  kindred  souls; 

They  know  me  not,  but  mourn  with 


Who  murmurest  in  the  foliaged  e 
A  song  that  slights  the  coming  care^ 


I  dimb  the  hill:  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscMM  undemeath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breatk» 

Some  graoions  memory  of  my  friend; 

No  gray  old  grange^  or  lonely  fold. 
Or  low  morass  and  whiqieriiig  reed^ 
Or  rimple  stile  from  mmd  to  mesui. 

Or  sheepwalk  up  the  windy  wold; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 
lliat  hears  the  ktest  linnet  trill. 
Nor  quarrv  trench'd  alon|^  the  hill 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  dnw; 


Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  soek; 
Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 
To  left  and  right  thro'  meadowy 

That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  floek; 


But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  cye^ 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day; 
And,  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 

I  think  once  more  he  nnoms  to  dan. 


CI 

Unwatoh'd,  the  garden  bough  shall 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down. 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather 

This  maple  bum  itself  away; 


Unloved,  the  sonflower,  shining  fur. 
Bay  round  with  flames  her  dbk  of 

seed. 
And  many  a  rose-eamation  feed 

With  summer  spiee  the  humming  air; 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar. 
The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  piai% 
At  noon  or  when  the  Lesser  Wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  atu ; 
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Uneared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hem  and  erake» 
Or  into  Bilver  arrows  hreak 

The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  core; 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 

A  fresh  association  hlow, 

And  year  hj  year  the  landscape  g^row 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child; 


As  Tear  by  year  the  laborer  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades. 
And  Tear  by  year  our  memory  &deB 

Ftotn,  all  the  oirale  of  the  hills. 

cn 

We  leaTe  the  well-beloved  place 
Where  first  we  gazed  upon  the  sky; 
The  roofs  that  heard  our  earliest  cry 

Will  shelter  one  of  stranger  race. 

We  go,  but  ere  we  &;o  from  home. 
As  down  the  garden-walks  I  move. 
Two  spirits  of  a  diverse  love 

Contend  for  loving  masterdom. 


One  whispersy  *  Here  thy  boyhood  sun^ 
Long  smce  its  matin  song,  and  heara 
The  low  lore-language  of  the  bird 

In  natiTe  hazels  tanel-hung.' 

The  other  answers,  *  Yea,  but  here 
Thy  feet  haTO  stray'd  in  after  hoars 
WUh  thy  lost  friend  among  the  bowers. 

And  this  hath  made  them  treoly  dear/ 

These  two  hsTe  striven  half  the  day, 
And  each  prefers  his  separate  daim, 
Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game, 

Tliat  wiQ  not  yield  each  other  way. 

I  tnm  to  go;  my  feet  are  set 

To  leave  tiie  pleasant  fields  and  fanns; 

They  mix  in  one  another's  arms 
To  one  pure  image  of  regret. 

cm 

On  that  last  night  before  we  went 
From  out*  the  doors  where  I  was  bred, 
I  dreamed  a  vision  of  the  dead. 

Which  left  my  after-mom  content. 

Methooght  I  dwelt  within  a  hall, 
And  nTft^*"*  with  me;  distant  hilla 


Fhmi  hidden  summits  fed  with  rills 
A  river  sliding  by  the  walL 

The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang. 
They  sang  of  what  is  wise  and  good 
And  graceful.    In  the  centre  stood 

A  statue  veil'd,  to  which  they  sang; 

And  which,  tho'  veil'd,  was  known  to  me. 
The  shape  of  him  I  loved,  and  love 
For  ever.    Then  flew  in  a  dove 

And  brought  a  summons  from  the  sea; 

And  when  they  learnt  that  I  must  go, 
They  wept  and  waiPd,  but  led  tl^  way 
To  where  a  tittle  shallop  lay 

At  anchor  in  the  flood  below; 

And  on  bv*  many  a  level  mead, 

And   shadowmg  bluff   that   made   the 
banks, 

We  glided  winding  under  ranks 
Of  iris  and  the  golden  reed; 

And  still  as  vaster  grew  the  shore 
And  roU'd  the  fl<Mds  in  grander  spaoe, 
The  maidens  gather'd  strength  and  grace 

And  presence,  lordlier  than  buore; 

And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 

And  watoh'd  them,  wu'd  in  STeiy  limb; 

I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 
The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart; 

As  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war, 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race  which  is  to  M^ 

And  one  t&  shaiping  of  a  star; 

Until  the  forward-creeping  tides 
Began  to  foam,  and  we  to  draw 
From  deep  to  deep,  to  where  we  saw 

A  great  ship  lift  her  shining  sides. 

Hie  man  we  loTed  was  there  on  deck, 
But  thrice  as  large  as  man  he  bent 
To  greet  us.    Up  the  side  I  went, 

And  fell  in  silence  on  his  neck; 

Whereat  those  maidens  with  one  mind 
Bewail'd  their  lot;  I  did  them  wrong: 
«We  served  thee  here,*  they  said,  '10 

And  wilt  won  leave  as  now  behind  ?* 
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So  rapt  I  was,  thej  could  not  win 
An  answer  from  my  lips,  but  he 
Replying,  '  Enter  likewise  ye 

And  go  with  as: '  they  enter'd  in. 

And  while  the  wind  began  to  sweep 
A  muaio  out  of  sheet  and  shioud, 
We  steer'd  her  toward  a  crimson  cloud 

That  landlike  slept  along  the  deep. 

CIV 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ; 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 

A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealingy  folded  in  the  mist. 

A  single  peal  of  bells  below. 
That  mkens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  iu  the  breast. 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 

Uke  strangers*  voices  here  they  sound. 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays. 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  oUier  days. 

But  all  is  new  unhallow'd  ground. 

cv 

To>night  ungather'd  let  us  leave 
This  laurel,  let  this  holly  stand: 
We  live  within  the  stranger^s  land. 

And  stiangely  falls  our  ChristmaA-eTe. 

Oar  father's  dust  is  left  alone 
And  silent  under  other  snows: 
There  in  due  time  the  woodbine  blows, 

The  violet  comes,  but  we  are  gone. 

No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abuse 
The  genial  hour  with  mask  and  mime; 
For  change  of  place,  like  growth  of  time. 

Has  broke  Sie  bcod  of  dying  use. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  east. 
By  which  our  lives  are  chiefly  proved, 
A  little  spare  the  night  I  loved, 

And  hold  it  solemn  to  the  past. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor. 
Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm; 
For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 

Thro*  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more  ? 

Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast; 
Nor  harp  be  tooch^  nor  flute  be  blown; 


No  danoe,  no  motion,  save  alone 
What  lightens  in  the  lucid  East 

Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  ^ood. 

Long  sleeps  the  sunmier  in  the  seed; 

Run  out  your  measured  ares,  and  lead 
The  dotting  cycle  rich  in  good. 

CVI 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  skj. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring,  happy  bells,  aoross  the  snowr: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  feme. 

Ring  out  the  grief  thst  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  morej 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  JMMn^ 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

,  Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

,  With  sweeter  manners,  purer  lawa. 

'  Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  miip 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mounif  ol  rfayma% 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  plaee  and  Uoodp 
llie  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  troth  and  rights 

.Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

i 

'Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thoosand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

• 

cvn 

It  is  the  day  when  he  was  bora, 

A  bitter  day  that  early  sank 

Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank 
Of  vapor,  iMving  night  f  orloni. 
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The  time  admits  not  flowers  or  leaves 
To  deck  the  banquet.     Fiercely  flies 
The  blast  of  North  and  East,  and  ice 

Makes  daggers  at  the  sharpened  eaves, 

And  bristles  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 
To  yon  hard  crescent,  as  she  hanfi;s 
Above  the  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 

Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns 

Together,  in  the  drifts  that  pass 
To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 
That  breaks  the  coast,    fiut  fetch  the 
wine, 

Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass; 

Bring  in  great  loj^  and  let  them  lie, 

To  make  a  solid  core  of  heat; 

Be  cheerful-minded,  talk  and  treat 
Of  all  things  even  as  he  were  by; 

We  keep  the  day.    With  festal  cheer. 
With  Dooks  and  music,  surely  we 
Will  drink  to  him,  whatever  he  be. 

And  sing  the  songs  he  loved  to  hear. 

cvni 

I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind, 

And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 

I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone. 
Nor  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind: 

What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith. 
And  vacant  yeamine,  tho'  with  micht 
To  scale  the  heaven  s  highest  height. 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  death  ? 

What  find  I  in  the  highest  place. 
But  mine  own  phantom  chanting  hymns  ? 
And  on  the  depths  of  death  there  swims 

The  reflex  of  a  human  face. 

I II  rather  take  what  fruit  may  be 
Of  sorrow  under  human  skies: 
'T  is  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise, 

Wbatover  wisdom  sleep  with  thee. 

Cix 

Heart-alBnenoe  in  discursive  talk 
From  household  fountains  never  dry; 
The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye 

That  saw  thro'  all  the  Muses'  walk; 

Seraphic  intellect  and  force 
To  Mtse  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man; 


Impassion'd  logic,  which  outran 
The  hearer  in  its  fiery  course; 

Hieh  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 
But  touch'd  with  no  ascetic  gloom; 
And  passion  pure  in  snowy  Uoom 

Thro'  hII  the  years  of  April  blood; 

A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt. 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England;  not  the  schoolboy  heaty 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt; 

And  manhood  fused  with  female  graee 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  would  twine 
A  trustful  hand,  unask'd,  in  thine, 

And  find  his  comfort  in  thy  face; 

All  these  have  been,  and  thee  mine  eyes 
Have  look'd  on:  if  they  look'd  in  vain. 
My  shame  is  ereater  who  remain. 

Nor  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

ex 

Thy  converse  drew  us  with  delight. 
The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  vears; 
The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  roars. 

Forgot  his  weakness  in  thy  si^t. 

On  thee  the  loya14iearted  hunff. 
The  proud  was  half  disarm'd  of  pride, 
Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  side 

To  flicker  with  his  double  tongue. 

The  stem  were  mild  when  thou  wert  If^ 
The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
And  heard  thee,  and  the  brazen  fod 

Was  softon'd,  and  he  knew  not  wh}-; 

While  I,  thy  nearest,  sat  apart. 
And  felt  thy  triumph  was  as  mine; 
And  loved  them  more,  that  they  were 
thine, 

The  graceful  tact,  the  Christian  art; 

Nor  mine  the  sweetness  or  the  skill, 
fint  mine  the  love  that  will  not  tire, 
And,  bom  of  love,  the  varue  desire 

That  spurs  an  imitative  will. 

CXI 

The  churl  in  spirit,  up  or  down 
Alonp^  the  scale  of  ranks,  thro*  all. 
To  him  who  grasps  a  golden  ball. 

By  Uood  a  king,  at  heart  a  down, — 
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The  churl  in  Bpirit,  howe'er  he  yeil 
HiB  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sakoy 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 

At  seasons  thro'  the  gilded  pale; 

For  who  can  always  itot  ?  hut  he. 
To  whom  a  thousand  memories  oaU, 
Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 

The  gentleness  he  seem'd  to  be. 

Best  seem'd  the  thing  he  was,  and  join'd 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 

And  native  growth  of  noble  mind; 

Nor  erer  narrowness  or  spite. 
Or  Tillaiu  fancy  fleeting  by, 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light; 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  ffentlenuuii 
Defamed  by  everr  charuitan. 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

CXII 

Hij^  wisdom  holds  my  wisdom  less, 
That  I,  who  gaze  with  temperate  eyea 
On  elorious  insufficiencies, 

Set  li^t  by  narrower  perfectness. 

fiut  thon,  that  flllest  all  the  room 
Of  all  my  love,  art  reason  why 
I  seem  to  cast  a  careless  eye 

On  souls,  the  lesser  lords  of  doom. 

For  what  wert  thou  ?  some  novel  power 
Sprang  up  for  ever  at  a  touch, 
And  hope  could  never  hope  too  much, 

In  watching  thee  from  hour  to  hoar. 

Large  elements  in  order  brought, 

And  tracts  of  calm  from  tempest  made. 
And  world-wide  flnotnation  sway'd 

In  vassal  tides  that  followed  thought. 

CXIII 

"T  is  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise; 
Yet  how  much  wisdom  sleeps  with  thee 
Which  not  alone  had  guided  me, 

But  served  the  seasons  uiat  may  rise: 

For  can  I  doubt,  who  knew  thee  keen 
In  intellect!  vith  force  and  skill 


To  strive,  to  fashion,  to  fulfil  — 
I  doubt  not  what  thou  wouldst  have  been: 

A  life  in  civic  action  warm, 
A  soul  on  highest  mission  sent, 
'  A  potent  voice  of  Parliament, 
A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  stoanp 

Should  licensed  boldness  gather  foieey 
Becoming,  when  the  time  has  birtl^ 
A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 

And  roll  it  in  another  eonrsey 

With  thousand  shocks  that  come  and  go^ 
With  agonies,  with  enernei^ 
With  overthrowings,  and  with  eriei^ 

Aiu^  undnlitiifflfl  to  and  fro. 

cxiv 

Who  loves  not  Knowledge  7    Who  dull 
rail 
Against  her  beauty  ?    Mav  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper !     Who  shall  flz 

Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevaiL 

But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire; 
She  sets  her  forward  oountenanee 
And  leaps  into  the  future  ehanoe^ 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 


Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  out  from  love  and 

But  som0  wild  FaUas  from  the  brain 

Of  demons  ?  fiery-hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  plaee; 

She  is  the  seeondv  not  the  fint. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  nuldt 
If  all  be  not  in  vain,  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 

With  Wisdom,  like  the  younger  child; 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind. 
But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  souL 
O  friend,  who  earnest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  me  behind, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thse^ 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hoar 

In  xeverenoe  ana  in  chaa^. 
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cxv 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snowi 
Now  boxgeoDS  every  mase  of  quick 
Aboat  the  flowering  squares,  aud  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rinss  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue. 
And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Kow  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea. 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale» 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or 


Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
in  yonder  greenine  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  Siat  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 

Fnna  hmd  to  land;  and  in  my  breast 
.     Spring  wakens  too,  and  my  regret 

Becomes  an  April  violet. 
And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

CXVI 

Is  It,  then,  rej^ret  for  buried  time 
That  keenher  in  sweet  April  wakes, 
And  meets  the   year,  and    gives   and 
takes 

The  odors  of  the  crescent  prime  ? 

Kot  all:  the  sonn,  the  stirring  air. 
The  life  re-onpnt  out  of  dust, 
Cry  thro'  the  sense  to  hearten  trust 

In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Kot  all  regret:  the  face  will  shine 
Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone, 
And  that  dear  voice,  I  once  have  known, 

Still  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine. 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 
For  days  of  happy  commune  dead, 
Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled 

Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 

cxvn 

O  days  and  hours,  your  work  is  this. 
To  hold  me  from  my  proper  place^ 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace^ 

For  fuUer  gain  of  after  bliss; 


That  out  of  distance  might  ensue 
Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet. 
And  unto  meeting,  when  we  meet. 

Delight  a  hundredf  (^  accmey 

For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs. 
And  every  spau  of  shade  that  stealsy 
And  every  lass  of  toothed  wheels, 

And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 

cxvm 

Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  ffiant  laboring  in  his  youth; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  tmthy 

As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  runnier  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.    They  say. 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tiead 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 

And  grew  to  seeminr-random  formSf 
The  seeming  prey  ox  cyclic  storms^ 

HU  at  the  last  arose  the  man; 

Who  throve  and  branch'd  from  clbne  to 
dime. 
The  herald  of  a  hifffaer  race. 
And  of  himself  in  higher  plaoCy 

If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more; 
Or,  crown'd  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and  show 

That  lifi  is  not  as  idle  orci 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fean^ 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.    Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beasti 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

CXIX 

Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  heal 
So  quickly,  not  as  one  that  weeps 
I  come  once  more;  the  city  sleeps; 

I  smell  the  meadow  in  the  street; 

I  hear  a  chirp  of  birds;  I  see 
Betwixt  the  black  fronts  long-withdrawn 
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A  light-bine  lane  of  early  dawiiy 
And  think  of  early  days  and  thee. 

And  bleas  thee,  for  thy  lipe  are  bland» 
And  bright  the  friendship  of  thine  eye; 
And  in  my  thoughts  with  scarce  a  sigh 

I  take  the  pressure  of  thine  hand. 

cxx 

I  tmst  I  have  not  wasted  breath: 
I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain. 
Magnetic  mockeries;  not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I  f  oaght  with  Death; 

Not  only  ennning  oasts  in  clay: 
Let  &!ienoe  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  anto  men. 

At  least  to  me  ?    I  would  not  stay. 

Let  him,  the  ¥riser  man  who  springs 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape. 

But  I  was  bom  to  other  things. 

cxxi 

Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  sun 
And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him. 
Thou  watchest  til  things  ever  dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done. 

The  team  is  loosen'd  from  the  wain, 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore; 
Thou  listenest  to  the  dosing  door. 

And  life  is  darkened  in  the  brain. 

Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night, 
By  thee  the  world's  great  work  is  heard 
Beginning,  and  the  wakeful  bird; 

Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light. 

^e  market  boat  is  on  the  stream. 
And  Yotces  hail  it  from  the  brink; 
Thou  hear'st  the  village  hammer  clink. 

And  see'st  the  moving  of  the  team. 

Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor,  double  name 
For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last. 
Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past, 

Thj  place  is  changed;  thou  art  the  same. 

cxxn 

O,  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then. 
While  I  rose  up  against  my  doom. 
And  yeam*d  to  burst  the  folded  gloom, 

4*0  bare  the  eternal  heavens  again. 


To  feel  once  more,  in  placid  awe. 
The  strong  imagination  roll 
A  sphere  of  stars  about  my  son], 

Jn  all  her  motion  one  with  law  ? 

If  thou  wert  with  me,  and  the  grave 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now. 
And  enter  in  at  breast  and  brow, 

Till  all  my  blood,  a  fuller  wave, 

Be  qnicken'd  with  a  livelier  breath. 
And  like  an  inconsiderate  boy. 
As  in  the  former  flash  of  joy, 

I  slip  the  thoughts  of  life  and  death; 

And  all  the  breese  of  Fancy  blows. 
And  every  dewdrop  paints  a  bow. 
The  wizard  lightnings  deeply  glow. 

And  every  thought  breaks  out  a  rose. 

CXXIII 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  treei 
O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen ! 
Therewhere  the  long  i«(«et  rou.  hath 
been 

The  stillness  of  the  central 


The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  standi; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  §9, 

But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell. 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it  taw; 

For  tho'  my  lips  may  breathe  ac" 
I  cannot  thiiuc  the  thing  f arewelL 

CXXIV 

That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless; 

Our  dearest  faith;  our  ghastliest  doubt; 

He,  They,  One,  All;  within,  without; 
The  Power  in  darkness  whom  we  guess,  — 

I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  son. 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye. 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try, 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun. 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  *  believe  no  more,* 
And  heard  an  eveM>reaking  shore 

That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep, 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
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And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answer'd,  *  I  have  felt.' 

Ko,  like  a  child  in  doabt  and  fear: 
But  that  blind  clamor  made  me  wise; 
Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 

But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near; 

And  what  I  am  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands; 
And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 

That  reach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men, 

cxxv 

Whatever  I  have  said  or  snng, 
Some  bitter  notes  mj  harp  woald  giv6^ 
Yea,  tho'  there  often  seem'd  to  live 

A  oontradiotion  on  the  tongue, 

Tet  Hope  had  never  lost  her  youth. 
She  did  but  look  through  dimmer  eyes; 
Or  Love  but  play'd  with  gracious  lies. 

Because  he  felt  so  fiz'd  in  truth; 

And  if  the  song  were  full  of  care, 
He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song; 
And  if  the  words  were  sweet  and  strong 

He  set  his  royal  signet  there; 

Abiding  with  me  till  I  sail 
To  seek  thee  on  the  mystic  deeps. 
And  this  electric  force,  that  keeps 

A  thousand  pulses  danciug,  fail. 

CXXVI 

Love  is  and  was  my  lord  and  king. 
And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 

Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Love  is  and  was  mv  king  and  lordy 
And  will  be,  tho  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  the  court  on  earth,  ana  sleep 

Eocompass'd  by  his  faithful  guard. 

And  bear  at  times  a  sentinel 
Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  wonds  of  space, 

Li  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 

cxxvn 

And  all  is  well,  tho'  faith  and  form 
B*)  snnder'd  in  the  night  of  fear; 
Well  roars  the   storm  to   those   that 
hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm. 


Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread. 
And  justice,  even  tho'  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

But  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown. 
And  him,  the  lazar,  in  his  rags! 
They  tremble,  the  sustaining  crags; 

The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  down. 

And  molten  up,  and  roar  in  flood; 
The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high. 
The  brute  earth  lightens  to  the  sky, 

And  the  great  iEon  sinks  in  blood. 


And  eompass'd  by  the  fires  of  hell; 
While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy  star^ 
O'erlook'st  the  tumult  from  afar, 

And  suulest,  knowing  all  is  welL 

CXXVIII 

The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 
Unpalsied  when  he  met  with  Death, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 

That  sees  the  course  of  human  things. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 
Of  onward  time  shall  yet  be  made, 
And  throned  races  may  degrade; 

Yet,  O  ye  mysteries  of  good. 

Wild  Honrs  that  fly  with  Hope  and  Feaz^ 

If  all  your  ofiBce  bad  to  do 

With  old  results  that  look  like  new— 
If  this  were  all  your  mission  here. 

To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  useless  sword. 
To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies. 
To  cleave  a  creed  in  sects  and  cries, 

To  change  the  bearing  of  a  word, 

To  shift  an  arbitrary  power, 

To  cramp  the  student  at  his  desk, 
To  make  old  bareness  picturesque 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower. 

Why,  then  my  scorn  might  well  descend 
On  you  and  vours.    I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art. 

Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end. 

CXXIX 

Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire. 
So  far,  so  near  in  woe  and  weal, 
O  loved  the  most,  when  most  I  feel 

There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher; 
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Known  and  nnknown,  humao. 

Sweet  hnsuui  hand  and  lips  and  eye; 
Dear  heavenly  friend  that  eanat  not 
die» 

Minei  minei  for  oTer,  ever  mine; 

Strange  friend,  past,  preient,  and  to  be; 

Loved  deeplier,  darklier  ondezstood; 

Behold,  I  dream  a  dream  of  good» 
And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee. 

cxxx 

Thv  Toioe  ia  on  the  rolling  air; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  nm; 

Thoa  etandeit  in  the  rising  son, 
And  in  the  setting  thoa  art  nir. 

What  art  thoa  then  ?    I  oamiot  goets; 
Bat  tho'  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffosiye  power, 

I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less. 

My  love  involves  the  love  before; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now; 

Tho'  miz'd  with  God  and  Katoxe  thoa, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

For  off  thoa  art,  bat  ever  nip^h; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoioe; 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voioe; 
I  shall  not  lose  thee  tho'  I  die. 

cxxxi 

O  living  will  that  shalt  endare 

Whea  all  that  seems  shall  saffer  shook, 

Rise  in  the  spiritaal  rock. 
Flow  thro'  our  deeds  and  make  them 
pure. 

That  we  may  lift  from  oat  of  dost 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  oonquer'd  years 

To  one  that  with  us  worlis,  and  trust, 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-eootrol. 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  souL 


O  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long, 
Demand  not  thoa  a  marria£^  lay; 
In  that  it  is  thy  marriage  day 

Is  music  more  than  any  song. 


Kor  have  I  felt  so  much  of  bliss 
Sinoe  first  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
A  daughter  of  our  house,  nor  prored 

^noe  thSt  dark  day  a  day  like  thin; 

Tho'  I  sinoe  then  have  numbered  o'er 
Some  thrice  three  yeais;  they  went  and 

came. 
Remade  the   blood  and   ehaniped   the 
frame. 
And  yet  ia  love  not  less,  bat  move; 

No  lon^r  earing  to  embalm 

In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret* 

But  like  a  statae  solid«eet, 
And  moulded  in  eolossal  oabn. 

RMmt  is  dead,  bat  love  is  nxire 
Than  in  the  summers  that  are  flovi^ 
For  I  myself  with  these  have  grova 

To  somethmg  greater  than  before; 

Which  makes  appear  the  songs  I  made 
As  echoes  out  of  weaker  times. 
As  half  but  idle  brawling  rhyoiefl^ 

The  sport  of  random  sun  and  shada. 


noonf 


But  where  is  she,  tiie  bridal  flowtr. 
That  must  be  made  a  wife  ere 
She  enter^  glowing  like  the  moon 

Of  Eden  on  its  bridal  bower. 

On  me  she  bends  her  Uissfnl  eyea 
And  then  on  thee;  they  meet  thj  look 
And  brighten  like  the  star  that  abook 

Betwixt  tlM  palms  of  Paradise. 

O,  when  her  life  was  yet  in  bad. 
He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rose. 
For  thee  she  grew,  for  thee  she  grows 

For  ever,  and  as  fair  as  good* 

And  thoa  art  worthy,  full  of  power; 
As  gentle;  liberai-miuded,  great. 
Consistent;  wearing  all  that  weight 

Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

But  now  set  out:  the  noon  is  near. 
And  I  must  give  away  the  bride; 
She  fears  not,  or  with  thee  beside 

And  me  behind  her,  will  not  fear. 

For  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee, 
That  watch'd  her  on  her  nnne's  aroy 
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That  ihielded  all  her  life  irom  hxnDf 
At  last  rnoBt  part  with  her  to  thee| 

Now  waiting  to  be  made  a  wife. 
Her  feet,  my  darling,  on  the  dead; 
Their  peuBive  tablets  round  her  head» 

And  the  moet  living  words  of  life 

Breathed  in  her  ear.    The  ring  is  on. 
The  *  Wilt  thou  ?'  answer'd,  and  again 
The  <  Wilt  thou  ? '  ask'd,  t'dl  out  of  twain 

Her  sweet  *  I  will '  has  made  70a  one. 

Now  sign  your  names,  which  shall  be  read. 
Mute  symbols  of  a  joyful  mom, 
By  village  eyes  as  yet  unborn. 

The  names  are  sigu'd,  and  overhead 

Begms  the  clash  and  clang  that  tells 
The  joT  to  every  wandering  breeze; 
The  bhnd  wall  rooks,  and  on  the  trees 

The  dead  leaf  tvembles  to  the  bells. 

O  happy  hour,  and  happier  hours 
Await  them.    Many  a  merry  face 
Salutes  them  —  maidens  of  the  place, 

That  pelt  us  in  the  porch  with  flowers. 

O  happy  hour,  behold  the  bride 

Witn  him  to  whom  her  hand  I  gave. 
They  leave  the  porch,  they  pass  the  grave 

Tliat  has  to-day  its  sunny  sMe. 

To-day  the  grave  is  bright  for  me. 
For  them  the  light  of  life  increased. 
Who  stay  to  share  the  morning  f  east^ 

Who  rest  to-night  beside  the  sea. 

Let  all  my  genial  spirits  advance 
To  meet  and  greet  a  whiter  snn; 
My  drooping  memory  will  not  shun 

The  foaming  grape  of  eastern  France. 

It  cirdes  round,  and  fancy  plays, 
And  hearts  are  warm'd  and  faces  bloonii 
As  drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom 

We  wish  them  store  of  happy  days. 

Nor  count  me  all  to  blame  if  I 
Conjecture  of  a  stiller  guest, 
Perchance,  perehance,  among  the  rest. 

Ami,  tho'  in  suenee,  wishing  joy. 

But  they  must  go,  the  time  drawH  on, 
And  those  whito-favor*d  horses  wait; 


They  rise,  but  linger;  it  is  late; 
Farewell,  we  kiss,  and  they  are  gone. 

A  shade  falls  on  us  like  the  dark 
From  little  cloudlets  on  the  grass. 
But  sweeps  away  as  out  we  pass 

To  range  the  wooos,  to  roam  the  park, 

Discussing  how  their  courtship  grew, 
And  uSl  of  others  that  are  wed. 
And  how  she  look'd,  and  what  he  saidf 

And  back  we  come  at  fall  of  dew. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee. 
The   shade   of   passing   thought,   the 

wealth 
Of  words  and  wit,  the  double  health. 

The  crowning  cup,  the  three-times-three» 

And  last  the  dance; — till  I  retire. 

Dumb  is  that  tower  which  spake  so 
loud, 

And  high  in  heaven  the  streaming  cloudy 
And  on  &  downs  a  rising  fire: 

And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down. 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapor  sail 

And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town. 

The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  rills. 
And  catch  at  every  mountain  head. 
And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch  and 
spread 

Theb  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  hills; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors, 
With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall; 
And  breaking  let  the  splendor  fall 

To  spangle  all  the  happy  shores 

By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds. 
And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 

And  strike  his  being  into  bounds, 

And,  moved  thro'  life  of  lower  phase, 
Result  in  man,  be  bom  and  think. 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 

Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge ;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and  Karth's,  and  in  their  hand 

Is  Nature  like  an  open  book; 
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No  longer  lialf-akin  to  bmte, 

For  all  we  tboaght  and  loved  and  did, 
And  hoped,  and  soffer'd,  is  but  seed 

Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  frait ; 

Whereof  the  man  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet  was  a  noble  type 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe, 

That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 

That  God,  which  ever  liyes  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


SONGS 

[FromJfotuq 
I 


Comb  into  the  garden,  Mand, 

For  the  black  bat,  nif  ht,  has  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

n 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves. 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high. 

Beginning  to  fttint  in  the  light  that  she 
loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky,  lo 

To  faint  in  the  li^ht  of  the  snn  she  lovefl. 
To  faint  in  bis  light,  and  to  die. 

III 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 
All    night    has    the    casement   jessamine 
stirr'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tnne; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird. 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

IV 

I  said  to  the  lily,  *  There  is  but  one. 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay.     ao 

When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ? 
She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play*' 

Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone. 
And  half  to  the  rising  day; 


Low  oo  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stooe 
The  last  wheel  echoes  awmy. 


I  said  to  the  rose, '  The  brief  night  goes 
In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 

O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 
For  oue  that  will  never  be  thine  ?         je 

But  mine,  but  miue,'  so  1  sware  to  the  rose, 
*  For  ever  and  ever,  mine.' 

VI 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  bj 
blood. 
As  the  music  clash'd  in  the  ball; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood. 

For  I  heud  your  rivulet  £sll 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  ts 
the  wood. 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all; 

VII 

Fkom  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so 
sweet 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs     # 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  bine  as  your  eyes. 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

VIII 

Thn  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 
One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 

The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  laks 
As  the  pimpernel  dosed  on  the  lea; 

But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  yoir 


Knowing  your  promise  to  me;  f 

The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  -awake. 
They  sigh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

nc 

Queen  rose  ai  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 
Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done. 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  peaxls, 
Queen  lilv  and  rose  in  one; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  wiU 
curls. 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 


There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gats.    6i 

She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 
She  is  oomingy  my  life,  my  fate. 
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The  red  rose  cries,  *She  is  Dear,  she  is 
near;' 

And  the  white  rose  weeps, '  She  is  late; ' 
rhe  larkspur  listens, '  I  hear,  I  hear;' 

And  the  lily  whispers,  'I  wait.' 

XI 

)be  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
iiy  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed;  70 

tf  y  dast  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead, 
B^oiild  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


II 


O  that 't  were  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Bound  me  once  again  I 

n 

When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 

In  the  silent  woody  places 

By  the  home  that  gave  me  birth. 

We  stood  tranced  in  long  embmces 

Mizt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 

Than  anything  on  earth.  10 

ni 

A  shadow  flits  before  me, 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  tliee. 

Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  nee 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might 

tell  US 
What  and  where  they  be  I 

IV 

It  leads  me  forth  at  evening, 

It  lightly  winds  and  sti^als 

In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me. 

When  all  my  sfarit  reels  ao 

At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lights. 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 


Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs. 
Half  in  dreams  I  sorrow  after 
The  delight  of  early  skies; 
In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 


For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow. 
The  delight  of  happy  laughter. 
The  delight  of  low  replies. 


30 


VI 

'T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 
And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
'T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  auid  shadow  fleet. 
She  is  walking  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  woo&ind  echo  rings; 
In  a  moment  we  shall  meet. 
She  is  singing  in  the  meadow,  40 

And  the  rivulet  at  her  feet 
Ripples  on  in  light  and  shadow 
To  the  ballad  that  the  sings. 

VII 

Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old, 
My  bird  with  the  shining  head, 
My  own  dove  with  the  tender  eye  ? 
But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passion- 
ate cry. 
There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead. 
And  a  sullen  thunder  is  roll'd; 
For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city,  50 

And  I  wake,  my  dream  is  fled. 
In  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold, 
Without  knowle^fe,  without  pity. 
By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold  I 

VIII 

Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again, 

Mix  not  memory  with  doubt. 

Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain, 

Pass  and  cease  to  move  about  I 

'T  is  the  blot  u|>on  the  brain  60 

That  wiU  show  itself  without. 

IX 

Then  I  rise,  the  eave-drops  fsll, 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrspt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
Ou  the  misty  river-tide. 


Thro'  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame; 

It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there, 
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Thro'  all  that  erowd  oonfassd  and  loud. 
The  shadow  BtiU  the  same; 
And  on  my  heavy  evelids 
My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

XI 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me. 

That  heard  me  softly  call, 

Came  glimmering  thro'  the  laorels 

At  the  quiet  eyenfall. 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  hall  I  80 

XII 

Would  the  happy  spirit  desoend 
fSrom  the  realms  01  light  and  song. 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street, 
As  she  looks  among  the  blest, 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend 
Or  to  say  'Forgave  the  wrong,' 
Or  to  ask  her, '  Take  me,  Rweet, 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest '  ? 

XIII 

But  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats, 

And  the  shadow  fliU  and  fleets  90 

And  will  not  let  me  be; 

And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets, 

And  the  faees  that  one  meets. 

Hearts  with  no  love  for  me. 

Always  I  Ion?  to  creep 

Into  some  still  cavern  deep, 

There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 

My  whole  soul  ont  to  thee. 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON 

This  poem,  originaUv  published  on  the  day 
of  the  Duke's  funeral  in  1852,  was  probably 
written  in  some  haste.  It  underwent  consider^ 
able  revision  before  it  was  reprinted  in  1853. 
and  was  further  retouched  before  it  appearea 
with  '  Maud '  in  1855. 


Burt  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire's  lamentation; 
Let  IIS  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty 
nation; 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall. 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall. 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 


n 


Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  wbom  we  d^ 

plore? 
Here,  in  streaming  London's  eentral  roac. 
Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for,    * 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  foogbt  for. 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  eTermare. 

in 

Lead  out  the  pageant:  sad  and  alow. 

As  fits  an  universal  woe. 

Let  the  long,  long  procession  00^ 

And  let  the  sorrowmg  erowd  aboat  it  grov. 

And  let  the  monmf  ul  martial  miisie  hhtn 

The  last  great  Rnglishman  is  low. 

IV 

Mourn,  for  to  ns  he  seems  the  last,  1; 

Remembering  all  his  greatness  in  the  psat 
No  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  be  grec: 
With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street 
O  friends,  our  chief  state^oraele  ia  nate ! 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  long-enduring  Uood, 
The  statesman-warrior,  moderate,  leaolsa, 
Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  inflnencSy 
Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime. 
Our  greatest  yet  with  least  preteaeet 
Great  in  council  and  great  in  wmr,  |i 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time. 
Rich  in  saving  common-sense. 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are. 
In  his  simpbcity  sublime. 
O  good  gray  h^d  which  all  men  ksew^ 
O  voice  from  which  their  omeoa  all  wa 

drew, 
O  iron  nerve  to  true  oeeasion  tme, 
O  fallen  at  length  that  tower  of  atreagtli 
Which  stood  fonr-sqnare  to  all  the  wW 

that  blew  I 
Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 
The  long  self-sacriflce  of  life  is  o*er. 
The  great  World-vietor'a  vietor  win  bs 

seen  no  moce. 


AU  is  over  and  done. 
Render  thanks  to  the  GiTer, 
England,  for  thy  son. 
Let  the  bell  be  toU'd. 
Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 
And  render  him  to  the  mould. 
Under  the  cross  of  gold 
That  shines  over  city  and  river, 
There  he  shall  rest  for  ever 
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Lmong  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

.et  the  bell  be  toU'd, 

Lnd  a  reverent  people  behold 

lie  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds. 

(right  let  it  be  with  its  blazon'd  deeds, 

)ark  in  its  funeral  fold. 

«t  the  bell  be  toU'd, 

Lnd  a  deeper  knell  in  the  heart  be  knoU'd; 

Lnd  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem 

roll'd  60 

!liro'  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross; 
Lnd  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  his  loss; 
[e  knew  their  Toices  of  old. 
or  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 
lis  captain's-ear  has  heard  them  boom 
(ellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom. 
Vhen  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought, 
ruarding  realms  and  kiugs  from  shame, 
Vith  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain 

taught 
lie  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim  70 

n  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name 
Hiich  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame, 
a  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 
i  man  of  well-attemperM  frame. 
^  civie  muse,  to  such  a  name, 
'o  such  a  name  for  ages  long, 
*o  each  a  name, 

Waerve  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 
jid  ever-eehomg  avenues  of  song  I 

VI 

Who  is  he  that  eometh,  like  an  honored 

gnest,  80 

nth  banner  and  with  music,  with  soldier 

smd  with  priest, 
ITith  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on  my 

rest?'  — 
[ighty  Seaman,  this  is  he 
^aa  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 
'bine  island  loves  thee  wel^  thou  famous 

man, 
"he  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began. 
Tow,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums, 
o  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes; 
or  this  is  he 

/as  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea.  90 

[ia  foes  were  thine;  he  kept  us  free; 
^  give  him  welcome,  this  is  he 
iTorthy  of  our  gorgeous  rites, 
.nd  worthy  to  he  laid  by  thee; 
or  this  is  England's  greatest  son, 
[e  thst  gain'd  a  hundred  fights, 
for  ever  lost  an  English  gun; 
lus  is  he  that  far  away 


loe 


110 


Against  the  myriads  of  Assaye 

C&sh'd  with  his  fiery  few  and  won; 

And  underneath  another  sun, 

Warring  ou  a  later  day. 

Bound  afiFrighted  Lisbon  drew 

The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 

Of  his  labored  rampart-lines. 

Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay, 

Whence  he  issued  forth  anew, 

And  ever  great  atid  greater  grew, 

Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 

Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms. 

Back  to  France  with  countless  blows. 

Till  o*er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 

Beyond  the  Fyrenean  pines, 

Follow'd  up  in  valley  and  glen 

With  blare  of  bugle,  clamor  of  men, 

Roll  of  cannon  and  dash  of  arms, 

And  England  pouring  on  her  foes. 

Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 

Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 

In  anger,  wbeel'd  on  Europe -shadowing 

wings,  lao 

And  barking  for  the  thrones  of  kings; 
Till  one  that  sought  but  Duty's  iron  crown 
On  that  loud  Sabbath  shook  the  spoiler 

down; 
A  day  of  onsets  of  despair! 
Dash*d  on  every  rocky  square. 
Their  surging  eharges  foam'd  themselves 

away; 
Last,  the  I^uasian  trumpet  blew; 
Thro'  the  long-tormented  air 
Heaven  flash'd  a  sndden  jubilant  ray. 
And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and  ovei^ 

threw.  130 

So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  there 
What  long^nduring  hearts  could  do 
In  that  world-earthquake,  Waterloo! 
Mighty  Seaman,  tender  and  true, 
And  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  guile, 
O  saviour  of  the  silver-coasted  isle, 
O  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile, 
If  aught  of  things  that  here  befall 
Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine,         139 
If  love  of  coimtry  move  thee  there  at  all, 
Be  glad,  because  his  bones  are  laid  by 

thine! 
And  thro'  the  centuries  let  a  people's  voice 
In  full  acclaim, 
A  people's  voice. 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  human  fame, 
A  people's  voice,  when  they  rejoice 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 
Attest  their  great  commander's  elaim 
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With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him^ 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name.  150 

vn 

A  people's  roioe  I  we  are  a  people  yet. 
Tho*  all  men  else  there  nobler  dreams  for^ 

get. 
Confused  by  brainless  mobs  and  lawless 

Powers, 
Thank  Him  who  isled  us  here,  and  rongbly 

set 
His  Briton  in  blown  seas  and  storming 

showers. 
We  have  a  voice  with  which  to  pay  the  debt 
Of  boundless  love  and  reverence  and  regret 
To  those  great  men  who  fought,  and  kept 

it  ours. 
And  keep  it  ours,  O  God,  from  brute  con- 
trol I 
O  Statesmen,  guard  ns,  guard  the  eye,  the 

soul  160 

Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole, 
And  save  the  oue  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  peofJe  and  their  ancient  throne. 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there 

springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings  I 
For,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind 
Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust, 
And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of 

mind, 
Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  orowns 

be  just. 
But  wink  no  more  in  slothful  overtrust.  170 
Remember  him  who  led  your  hosts; 
He  bade  you  guard  the  sacred  coasts. 
Tour  cannons  moulder  on  the  seaward  wall; 
His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council-ball 
For  ever;  and  whatever  tempests  lour 
For  ever  silent;  even  if  they  broke 
In  thunder,  silent;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who 

spoke; 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the 

hour,  179 

Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  power; 
Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumor  flow 
Thro'  either  babbling  world  of  high  and  low; 
Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rug^ged  maxims  hewn  from  life; 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe; 
Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  oue  re- 
buke 
Ml  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the 

right. 


Truth -filer  w»  oar   EogUnd*.  AlW 

named; 
Truth  lover  was  our  English  Dnke; 
Whatever  record  leap  to  light  191 

He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

vni 

Lot  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wazs 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne. 
Followed  by  the  brave  of  other  lands. 
He,  on  whom  from  both  her  opeu  handi 
Lavish  Honor  shower'd  all  her  stars. 
And  afiBuent  Fortune  emptied  aU  her  haa. 
Tea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great 
But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state.         «■ 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  zou^h  ishidp 

story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  waj  to  glory. 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  elosesy 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bnistzs^ 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  ontredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  oar  fair  ialmad-starr 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory,  m 
He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 
On  with  toil  of  heart  uid  knees  and  hsodi, 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  btf 

won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevaO'd, 
Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Daty  sesM 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  onr  God  Himself  is  moon  and  soa 
Such  was  he:  his  work  is  done. 
Bnt  while  the  raees  of  mankind  endue 
Let  his  great  example  stand  9 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  ntetttrw" 

pure; 
Till  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  giocy. 
And  let  the  land  whose  heartha  he  saved 

from  shame 
For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game. 
And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame, 
Their  ever-loyal  iron  leader's  fame. 
With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 

IX 

Peace,  his  trinroph  will  be  sung 
By  some  yet  unmoulded  tongue 
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Far  on  in  smnnien  that  we  shall  not  see. 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  {>ain 

For  one  ahoat  whose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  the  little  children  clung. 

0  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and 

brain 
Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  £urope  hnng. 
Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain  !  241 

More  than  is  of  man's  degree 
Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 
At  this,  our  great  solemnity. 
Whom  we  see  not  we  revere; 
We  reyere,  and  we  refrain 
From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain, 
And  brawling  memories  all  too  free 
For  such  a  wise  humility 
As  befits  a  solemn  fane:  sjo 

We  reyere,  and  while  we  hear 
The  tides  of  Music's  golden  sea 
Setting  toward  eternity. 
Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we. 
Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  mnst  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
llian  when  he  fonght  at  Waterloo, 
And  Victor  he  must  eyer  be. 
For  tho'  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore         afo 
Make  and  break,  and  work  their  wUl, 
Tho'  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads 

Bound  us,  each  with  different  powers, 
And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours, 
What  know  we  gr<»ater  than  the  soul  ? 
On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our 

tmat. 
Hush,  the  Dead  March  wails  in  the  people's 

ears; 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs 

and  tears; 
The  black  earth  yawns;  the  mortal  disap- 
pears; 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dnst;  370 

He  is  gone  who  seem'd  so  great.  — 
Gone,  bnt  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  ^  advanced  in  State, 
And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath    that   man  can  weave 

him. 
Speak  no  more  of  this  renown. 
Lay  jour  earthly  fancies  down. 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him,       aSo 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him ! 


IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING 

*FIps  Befftitm  Arthurus.*  — -  Jossph  or  Ezbteb 

DEDICATION 

These  to  His  Memory  —  since  he  held 

them  dear, 
Perchance  as  finding  there  unconsciously 
Some  image  of  himself  —  I  dedicate, 
I  dedicate,  I  consecrate  with  tears  — 
These  Idylls. 

And  indeed  he  seems  to  me 
Scarce  other  than  my  king's  ideal  knight, 
'  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king; 
Whose  glory  was,  redressing  human  wrong; 
Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen'd  to  it; 
Who  loved  one  only  and  who  clave  to 

her  — '  10 

Her — over  all  whose  realms  to  their  last 

isle, 
Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent 

war. 
The  shadow  of  his  loss  drew  like  ecUpse, 
Darkening  the  world.     We  have  lost  him; 

he  is  gone. 
We  know  him  now;  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent,  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved. 
How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplished,  wise. 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly; 
Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that;      ao 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless 

perch 
Of  Wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure;  but  thro'  all  this  tract  of 

years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 

iSfe, 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses, 
Li  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a 

throne 
And  blackens  every  blot;  for  where  is  he 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son 
A  lovelier  life,  a  more  unstain'd,  than  his  ? 
Or  how  should  England  dreaming  of  his 

sons  30 

Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheritance 
Of  such  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind  as  thine. 
Then  noble  Father  of  her  Kings  to  be. 
Laborious  for  her  people  and  her  poor  — 
Voice  in  the  rich  dawn  of  an  ampler  day  -^ 
Far-sighted  summoner  of  War  and  Waste 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace  -« 
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Sweet  nature  gilded  by  the  gracioos  gleam 
Of  letters,  dear  to  Scienoe^  dear  to  Art, 
Dear  to  thj  land  and  ours,  a  Prince  in- 
deed, 40 
Beyond  all  titles,  and  a  houseliold  name. 
Hereafter,  thro'  all  times,  Albert  the  Good. 

Break  not,  O  woman's  -  heart,  but  still 

endure; 
Break  not,  for  then  art  royal,  but  endure. 
Remembering  all  the  beauty  of  that  star 
Which  shone  so  close  beside  thee  that  ye 

made 
Ono  light  together,  but  has  past  and  leaves 
The  Crown  a  lonely  splendor. 

May  all  lore, 
His  love,  unseen  bat  felt,  o'ershadow  thee. 
The  lore  of  all  thy  sons  encompass  thee,    50 
The  love  of  all  thy  daughters  cherish  thee, 
The  love  of  all  thy  people  comfort  thee, 
Till  God*s  love  set  thee  at  his  side  again ! 


THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR 

Leodooran,  the  king  of  Cameliard, 

Had  one  fair  daughter,  and  none  other 

ehild; 
And  she  was  fairest  of  all  flesh  on  earth, 
Guinevere,  and  in  her  his  oue  delight. 

For  many  a  petty  king  ere  Arthur  came 
Ruled  in  this  isle  and,  ever  waging  war 
Each  upon  other,  wasted  all  the  limd; 
And  still  from  time  to  time  the  heathen 

host 
Swarm'd  over-seas,  and  harried  what  was 

left. 
And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilder- 

ness,  to 

Wherein  the  beast  was   ever  more   and 

more. 
But  man  was  less  and  less,  till  Arthur  came. 
For  first   Anrelius  lived  and  fought  and 

died. 
And  after  him  King  Uther  fought  and  died. 
But  either  fail*d  to  make  ute  kingdom 

one. 
And  after  these  King  Arthur  for  a  space. 
And    thro'   the    puissance    of    his    Table 

Round, 
Drew  all  their  petty  princedoms  under  him. 
Their  king  and  heao,  and  made  a  realm  and 


And  thus  the  land  of  Cameliazd 

waste,  so 

Thick  with  wet  woods,  and  manj  a  besit 

therein. 
And  none  or  few  to  scare  or  eiiaae  ths 

beast; 
So  that  wild  dog  aod  wolf  aad  bou  «ia 

bear 
Came  night  and  day,  and  itwted  in  the 

fields, 
And  wallow'd  in  the  gardens  of  the  King. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  wolf  would  steal 
The  children  and  devour,  but  now  and  tfaeo. 
Her  own  brood  lost  or  dead,  lent  ber  fierce 

teat 
To  homan   sucklings;    and  the  ehildreB, 

housed 
In  her  foul  den,  there  at  their  meat  woald 

growl,  ji» 

And  mock  their  foster-mother  on  f oar  feet, 
Till,  straighten'd,  they  grew  up  to  wolf-lika 

men, 
Worse  than  the  wolves.    And  King  Le»- 

dogran 
Groan'd  for  the  Roman  legions  heire  again 
And  CsBsar's  ea^le.    Then  his  brother  king^ 
Urien,  assail'd  lum;  last  a  heathen  horde. 
Reddening  the  son  with  smoke  and  earth 

with  blood. 
And  on  the  spike  that  split  the  mother^ 

heart 
Spitting   the   child,  brskB    on    lum,  till, 

amazed,  n 

He  knew  not  whither  he  shoold  tarn  for  aid. 

But  —  for  he  heard  of  Arthar  newly 

crown'd, 
Tho'  not  without  an  uproar  made  by  those 
Who  cried, « He  is  not  Uther's  aon  '~tte 

King 
Sent  to  him,  laying,  *  Arise,  and  lielp  m 

thou  t 
For  here  between  the  man  and  beast  we 

die.' 

And  Arthur  yet  had  done  no  deed  a 

arms. 
But  heard  the  call  and  came;  and  Gaine> 

vera 
Stood  by  the  castle  walls  to  watch  him  pass; 
But  since  he  neither  wore  on  helm  or  shield 
The  golden  symbol  of  his  kinglihood,  $» 
But  rode  a  simple  kni^t  among  his  knigfats, 
And  many  of  these  in  richer  arma  than  he. 
She  saw  him  not»  or  mark'd  not,  if  aha  aa^ 
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Ona  among  many,  tho'  hiB  face  was  bare. 
Bat  Arthur,  lodiang  downward  as  he  paat. 
Felt  the  light  of  her  eyes  into  hia  life 
Smite  on  the  sudden,  yet  rode  on,  and 

pitcb'd 
His  tents  beside  the  forest.  Then  he  drave 
The  heathen;  after,  slew  the  beast,  and 

feU'd 
The  forest,  letting  in  the  sun,  and  made  60 
Broad  pathways  for  the  hunter  and  the 

knight. 
And  so  retum'd. 

For  while  he  lingered  there, 
A  doubt  that  ever  smoulder'd  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  great  lords  and  barons  of  his  realm 
Flash'd  n>rth  and  into  war;  for  most  of 

these, 
CoUeaffuing  with  a  score  of  petty  kines. 
Made  head  against  him,  crying:  *  Who  is 

he 
That  he  should  role  ns  ?  who  hath  pcoren 

him 
Kine  Uther'a  son  ?  for  lo  I  we  look  at  him, 
And  find  nor  face  nor  bearing,  limbs  nor 

▼oioe,  70 

Are  like  to  those  of  Uther  whom  we  knew. 
This  is  the  son  of  GorloYs,  not  the  King; 
This  is  the  son  of  Anton,  not  the  King.' 

And  Arthur,  passing  thence  to  battle,  felt 
Travail,  and  throes  and  agonies  of  the  life, 
Desiring  to  be  join'd  with  Guinevere, 
And  thinking  as  he  rode:  '  Her  father  said 
That  there  between  the  man  and  beast  they 

die. 
Shall  I  not  lift  her  from  this  hind  of  beasts 
Up  to  my  throne  and  side  by  side  with  me  ? 
What  happiness  to  reign  a  lonely  king,     81 
Vext — O  ye  stars  that  shudder  over  roe, 

0  earth  that  soundest  hollow  under  me, 
Vezt  with  waste  dreams  ?  fpr  saying  I  be 

joind 
To  her  that  is  the  fairest  nnder  heaven, 

1  Beem  as  nothing  in  the  mighty  world. 
And  cannot  will  my  will  nor  work  my  work 
Wholly,  nor  make  myself  in  mine  own 

realm 
Victor  and  lord.    But  were  I  join'd  with 

her. 
Then  might  we  live  together  as  one  life,  90 
And  reigning  with  one  will  in  everything 
Have  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it. 
And  power  on  this  dead  world  to  make  it 

liTe.' 


Thereafter — as  he  speaks  who  tells  the 

tale  — 
When  Arthur   reaeh'd  a  field  of  battle 

bright 
With  nitoh'd  payilions  of  his  foe,  the  world 
Was  all  so  clear  about  him  that  he  saw 
The  smallest  rock  far  on  the  faintest  hill, 
And  even  in  high  day  the  morning  star.  9 
So  when  the  Kiup^  had  set  his  banner  broad 
At  once  from  either  side,  with  trumpet 

blast. 
And  shouts,  and  clarions   shrilling  unto 

blood. 
The  long-lanced  battle  let  their  horses  run. 
And  now  the  barons  and  the  kings  pre- 

yail'd, 
And  now  the  King,  as  here  and  there  that 

war 
Went  swaying;  but  the  Powers  who  walk 

the  world 
Made  lightnings  and  great  thunders  over 

him, 
And  dazed  all  eyes,  till  Arthur  by  main 

might, 
And  mightier  of  his  hands  with  every  blow. 
And  leading  all  his  knighthood  threw  the 

kinffs,  no 

Caitfdos,  Urien,  Cradlemont  of  Wales, 
Claudius,  and  Clariance  of  Northumber* 

land, 
The  King  Brandagoras  of  Latangor, 
With  Angnisant  of  Erin,  Morganore, 
And  Lot  of  Orkney.    Then,  heiore  a  voice 
As  dreadful  as  the  shout  of  one  who  sees 
To  one  who  sins,  and  deems  himself  alone 
And  all  the  world  asleep,  they  swerved  and 

brake 
Flying,  and    Arthur   oall'd   to .  stay  the 

brands 
That  hack'd  among  the  flyers,  *  Ho  I  they 

yield  I '  lao 

So  like  a  painted  battle  the  war  stood 
Silenced,  the  living  quiet  as  the  dead, 
And  in  Uie  heart  of  Arthur  joy  was  lord. 
He  laugh*d  upon  his  warrior  whom  he  loved 
And  honor'd  most.    '  Thou  dost  not  doubt 

me  King, 
So  well  thine  arm  hath  wrought  for  me  to- 
day.' 
'  Sir  and  my  liege,'  he  cried,  *  the  fire  of 

God 
Descends  upon  thee  in  the  battle-field. 
I  know  thee  for  my  King  I '    Whereat  the 

two, 
For  each  had  warded  either  in  the  fight. 
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Sware  on  the  field  of  death  a  deathlefw 

love.  131 

And  Arthur  said, '  Man's  word  is  God  in 


man; 


Let  chance  what  will,  I  trust  thee  to  the 
death.' 

Then  quickly  from  the  foughten  field  he 

sent 
Ulflus,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedirere, 
His  new-made  knights,  to  King  Leodogran, 
Saying,  <  If  I  in  aught  hare  served  thee 

well, 
Give  me  thy  daughter  Guinevere  to  wife.' 

Whom  when  he  heard,  Leodogran   in 
heart 
Debating  —  *  How  should  I  that  am  a  king. 
However  much  he  holp  me  at  my  need,  141 
Give  my  one  daughter  saving  to  a  king. 
And  a  king's  son  ? ' — lifted  his  roiee,  and 

calTd 
A  hoary  man,  his  chamberlain,  to  whom 
He  trusted  all  things,  and  of  him  required 
His  counsel : '  Knowest  thou  aught  of  Ar- 
thur's birth  ? ' 

Then  spake  the  hoary  chamberlain  and 

said: 
'  Sir  King,  there  be  but  two  old  men  that 

know; 
And  each  is  twice  as  old  as  I;  and  one    149 
Is  Merlin,  the  wise  man  that  ever  served 
King  Uther  thro'  his  magic  art,  and  one 
Is  Merlin's  master — so  they  call  him— « 

Bleys, 
Who  taught  him  magic;  but  the  sohdar 

ran 
Before  the  master,  and  so  far  that  Bleys 
Laid  magic  by,  and  sat  him  down,  and 

wrote 
All  things  and  whatsoever  Merlin  did 
In  one  great  annal-book,  where  after^yeara 
Will  learn  the  secret  of  our  Arthur's  birth.' 

To  whom  the  King  Leodogran  replied: 
'  O  friend,  had  I  been  holpen  half  as  well 
By  this  King  Arthur  as  by  thee  to-day,  161 
Then  beast  and  man  had  had  their  share  of 

me; 
Bnt  summon  here  before  ns  yet  onoe  more 
Ulfius,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere.' 

Then,  when  they  came  before  him,  the 
king  said: 


*I  have  seen  the  oaekoo  chanfid  bj 

fowl. 
And  reason  in  the  chase;  but  wherefae 


now 


Do  these  your  lords  stir  up  the  keat  of 
Some  calling  Arthur  bom  of  Gorloi^ 
Others  of  Anton  ?  Tell  me,  ye  jamselva, 
Hold  ye  this  Arthur  tar  King  Uther'i 
son?' 


tn 


And  Ulfius  and  Brastias  anBwer*d,  '  Aj.' 
Then  Bedivere,  the  first  of  all  his  ks^ihcs 
Knighted    by   Arthur    at    his     erownis^ 

spake  — 
For  bold  in  heart  and  act  and  word  was  be, 
Whenever    slander  breathed  against  tiie 

King  — 


« Sir,  there  be  many  mmoia  on 
For  there  be  those  who  hate  him  in  tbesr 

hearts, 
Call  him  basebom,  and  since  his  ways  an 

sweet. 
And  theirs  are  bestial,  hold  him  leaa  ibia 

man;  a 

And  there  be  those  who  deem  bim  mart 

than  man. 
And  dream  he  dropt  from  heaven.    But  mj 

belief 
In  all  this  matter  —  so  ye  care  to  lean  — 
Sir,  for  ye  know  that  in  King  Cther^s  txtsB 
The  prince  and  warrior  GozioDs,  be  tkai 

held 
Tintagil  castle  by  the  Cornish  aea. 
Was  wedded  with  a  winsome  wife,  Ygermt; 
And  daaghters  had  she  borne  biflu,  —  ase 

whereof. 
Lot's  wife,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  IVJTicwt, 
Hath  ever  like  a  loyal  sister  eleaved        ■» 
To  Arthur,  — bnt  a  son  she  had  not 
And  Uther  cast  upon  her  eyes  of  love; 
Bnt  she,  a  stainless  wife  to  GorloSs, 
So  loathed  the  bright  dishonor  of  his 
That  Gorlofo  and  King  Uther  went  to 
And  overthrown  was  GorloEs  and  sbia. 
Then  Uther  in  his  wrath  and  heat  besieged 
Tgeme  within  Tintagil,  where  her  men, 
S^ing  the  miefaty  swarm  about  their  walls, 
Left  her  and  fled,  and  Uther  enter'd  in,  ?« 
And  there  was  none  to  call  to  bat  hiroairll 
So,  compass'd  by  the  power  of  the  kii^. 
Enforced  she  was  to  wed  him  in  ber  tnurs, 
And  with  a  shameful  swiftness;  aflerwaii, 
Not  many  moons.  King  Uther  died  hiB* 

aelA 
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Moaning^  and  wailing  for  an  heir  to  rule 
After  him,  lest  the  realm  should  go  to 

wrack. 
And  that  same  night,  the  night  of  the  new 

year, 
By  reason  of  the  bitterness  and  gnef       209 
That  Text  his  mother,  all  before  his  time 
Was  Arthur  born,  and  all  as  soon  as  bom 
l>eliyer'd  at  a  secret  posteni-gate 
To  Merlin,  to  be  holden  far  apart 
Until  his  hour  should  come,  because  the 

lords 
Of  that  fteroe  day  were  as  the  lords  of 

this, 
Wild  beasts,  and  surely  would  have  torn 

the  child 
Piecemeal  among  them,  had  they  known; 

for  each 
But  sought  to  rule  for  his  own  self  and 

hand, 
And  many  bated  Uther  for  the  sake 
Of  GorloYs.    Wherefore  Merlin  took  the 

child,  220 

And  gave  him  to  Sir  Anton,  an  old  knight 
And  ancient  friend  of  Uther;  and  his  wife 
Nursed  the  young  prince,  and  rear'd  him 

with  her  own; 
And  no  man  knew.    And  ever  since  the 

lords 
Have    foughten  like  wild  beasts    among 

themselves, 
80  that  the  realm  has  gone  to  wrack;  but 

now. 
This  year,  when  Merlin — for  his  h6ur  had 

come  — 
Brought  Arthur  forth,  and  set  him  in  the 

hall, 
PMclaiming,  ^Here  is  Uther's  heir,  your 

king," 
A    hundred    roicea   cried:   **Away   with 

him  t  330 

Ko  king  of  ours  I  a  son  of  GorloYs  he. 
Or  else  the  child  of  Anton,  and  no  king. 
Or  else  basebom."    Yet  Merlin  thro^  his 

craft. 
And  while  the  people  clamor'd  for  a  king, 
Had  Arthur  erown'd;  but  after,  the  great 

lords 
Banded,  and  so  brake  out  in  open  war.' 

Then  while  the  king  debated  with  him- 
self 
If  Arthur  were  the  child  of  shamefulness. 
Or  bom  the  son  of  GorloYs  after  death,   239 
Or  Uther's  Mm  and  bom  before  his  time. 


Or  whether  there  were  truth  in  anything 
Said  by  these  three,  there  came  to  Came* 

liard, 
With  Gawain  and  young  Modred,  her  two 

sons. 
Lot's  wife,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  Belli- 

ceot; 
Whom  as  he  could,  not  as  he  would,  the 

king 
Made    feast  for,  saying,  as  they  sat  at 

meat: 
'  A  doubtful  throne  is  ice  on  summer  seas. 
Ye  come  from  Arthur's  court.    Victor  his 

men 
Report  him  I    Yea,  but  ye  —  think  ye  this 

king— 
So  many  those    that   hate   him,  and  so 

strong,  250 

So  few  his  knights,  however  brave  they 

be  — 
Hath    body    enow   to   hold    his   foemen 

down?' 

<  O  King,'  she  cried,  « and  I  will  tell 

thee:  few. 
Few,  but  all  brave,  all  of  one  mind  with 

him; 
For  I  was  near  him  when  the  savage  yells 
Of  Uther's  peerage  died,  and  Arthur  sat 
Crowned  on  the  daYs,  and  his    warriors 

cried, 
**  Be  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy 

will 
Who  love  thee."    Then  the  King  in  low 

deep  tones. 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority,      ate 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  vows  to  his  own 

self 
That  when  they  rose,  knighted  from  kneel- 
ing, some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost. 
Some  nnsh'd,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who 

wakes 
Half-blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light 

'But  when  he  spake,  and  <^eer'd  his 

Table  Round 
With  large,  divine,  and  comfortable  words, 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee  —  I  beheld 
From  eye  to  eye  thro'  all  their  Order  flash 
A  momentary  likeness  of  the  King;         370 
And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro'  the  cross 
And  those  around  it  and  the  Crucified, 
Down    from  the  casement   over  Arthur, 

smote 
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Flame-oolor,  ▼ert,  and  axniet  ^  three  xBys, 
One  fallinfi^  upon  each  of  thiee  fair  queens 
Who  Btood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the 

friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need. 

*  And  there  I  saw  mage  Merlin,  whose 

yast  wit  279 

And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands 
Of  lojal  vassals  toiling  for  their  liege. 

'And  near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake, 
Who    knows  a   subtler   magic    than  his 

own  — 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
She  gave  the  King  his  huge  croes-hilted 

sword, 
Whereby  to  drive  the  heathen  out.    A  mist 
Of  incense  curl'd  about  her,  and  her  face 
Wellnigh  was  hidden  in  the  minster  gloom; 
But  there  was  heard  among  the  holy  hymns 
A  voice  as  of  the  waters,  for  she  dwells     990 
Down  in  a  deep  —  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
May  shake  the  world — and  when  the  sur- 
face rolls. 
Hath  power  to  walk  the  waters  like  oar 
Lorcl. 

*  There  likewise  I  beheld  Ezcalibur 
Before    him  at  his  crowning  borne,  the 

sword 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  h&ke. 
And  Arthur  row'd  across  and  took  it  — 

rich 
With  lewels,  elfin  Urim,  on  the  hilt, 
Bewildering  heart  and  eye  —  the  blade  so 

bright  399 

That  men  are  blinded  by  it  —  on  one  side, 
Graven  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this 

world, 
''Take  me,"  but  turn  the  blade  and  ye 

shall  see. 
And  written  in  the  speech  ye  speak  your- 

self, 
**  Cast  me  away  I  ^    And  sad  was  Arthur's 

face 
Taking  it,  but  old  Merlin  counselled  him, 
**  Take  thou  and  strike  I  the  time  to  cast 

away 
Is  yet  far-off."    So  this  great  brand  the 

king 
Took,  and  by  this  will  beat  his  foemen 

down.' 


Thereat  Leodogxan  rejoiced,  but  thoagk 
To  sift  his  doubtiugs  to  the  la^  and  ask*d. 
Fixing  full  eyes  of  (|Ue8tion  on  her  face,    y. 

*  The  swallow  and  the  swift  are  near  akia, 
But  thou  art  closer  to  this  noUe  prince. 
Being  his* own  dear  sister; '  and  she  said, 

*  Daughter  of  GorloXiB  and  Ygeme  am  I;* 

« And  therefore  Arthur's  sister  ? '  ask^d  t2» 

king. 
She  answer'd,  'Theae  be  aeeret  tkiaga,^ 

and  sign'd 
To  those  two  sons  to  pass,  and  let  tbem  be. 
And  Gawain  went,  and  breaking  into  aoag 
Sprang  out,  and  follow'd  by  his  flying  hair 
aan  like  a  colt,  and  leapt  at  ail  he  saw;    331 
But  Modred  laid  his  ear  beside  tbe  doon, 
And  there  half-heard  —  the  same  that  a£t0- 

ward 
Struck  for  the  throne,  and  striking  hmei 

his  doom. 


And   then    the    Queen    made 

•  What  know  I  ? 
For  dark  my  mother  was  in  eyes  and  fasir. 
And  dark  in  hair  and  eyes  am  I;  and  dsik 
Was  Gorlois;  yea,  and  dark  was   Uths 

too, 
Wellmgh  to  Uadmes.;  bot  thi« 

fair 
Beyond  the  race  of  Britons  and  of 
Moreover,  always  in  my  mind  I  hear 
A  cry  from  out  the  dawning  of  my  life^ 
A  mother  weeping,  and  I  hear  lier  aay» 
"  O  that  ve  had  some  brother,  pretty  ooi^ 
To  guard  thee  on  the  rough  wajs  of  ths 

world."' 


'  Ay,'  said  the  king, '  and 
aery? 

But  when  did  Arthur  ehanoe 
first?' 


'O  Kingl'  she  cried, 'and  I  will  te£ 

thee  true. 
He  found  me  first  when  yet  a  little 
Beaten  I  had  been  for  a  little  faalt 
Whereof  I  was  not  guilty;  and  oat  I 
And  flung  myself  down  on  a  bank  of  hrsrh 
And  hated  this  fair  world  and  all  tbeieiB, 
And  wept,  and  wish'd  that  I 

and  he  — 
I  know  not  whether  of  himself  he 
Or  brought  by  Merlin,  who,  they  say, 

w^ilk 
Unseen  at  pleasure  —  he  was  at  mj  aideb 
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And  spake  sweet  words,  and  oomforted  my 
heart,  34S 

And  dried  my  tears,  being  a  chUd  with  me. 
And  many  a  time  be  came,  and  evermore 
As  I  grew  greater  grew  witb  me;  and  sad 
At  times  be  seem'd,  and  sad  with  him  was  I, 
Stem  too  at  times,  and  then  I  loved  him 

not. 
But  sweet  again,  and  then  I  loved  him  weU. 
And  now  of  late  I  see  him  less  and  less, 
fiut  those  first  days  had  golden  hours  for 

me, 
For  then  I  surely  thought  he  would  be 


'But  let  me  tell  thee  now  another  tale: 
For  Bleys,  our  Merlin's  master,  as  they 


Died  but  of  late,  and  sent  his  ery  to  me,    360 
To  hear  him  speak  before  he  left  his  life. 
Shrunk  like  a  fairy  changeling  lay  the 

mage; 
And  when  I  enter'd  told  me  that  himself 
And  Merlin  ever  served  about  the  king, 
Uther,  before  he  died ;  and  on  the  night 
When  Uther  in  Tintagil  past  away 
Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir,  the  two 
Left  the  still  king,  and  passing  forth  to 

breathe. 
Then  from  the  eastle  gateway  by  the  chasm 
Descending    thro'  the    dismal    night  —  a 

night  S70 

In  which  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth 

were  lost  — 
Beheld,  so  high  upon  the  dreary  deeps 
It  seem'd  in  heaven,  a  ship,  the  shape 

thereof 
A  dragon  wing'd,  and  all  from  stem  to 

stem 
Brieht  with  a  shining  people  on  the  decks. 
And  gone  as  soon  as  seen.    And  then  the 

two 
Dropt  to  the  oove,  and  wateh'd  the  great 

sea  fall, 
Wave  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the 

bwt. 
Till  last,  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the 

deep  379 

And  full  of  vcnces,  slowly  rose  and  plunged 
Roaring,  and  all  the  wave  was  in  a  flame; 
And  down  the  wave  and  in  the  flame  was 

borne 
A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet. 
Who  stoopt  and  ean^t  the  babe^  and  cried, 

<«Th8Kingl 


Here  is  au  heir  for  Uther  l**    And  the 

fringe 
Of  that  great  breaker,  sweeping  up  the 

strand, 
Lash'd  at  the  wizard  as  he  spake  the  word, 
And  all  at  once  all  round  him  rose  in  fire, 
So  that  the  child  and  he  were  clothed  in 

fire. 
And  presently  thereafter  followed  calm,  390 
Free  sky  and  stars.  **  And  this  same  child," 

he  said, 
«Is  he  who  reigns;  nor  oould  I  part  in 

peace 
Till  this  were  told."    And  saying  this  the 

seer 
Went  thro'  the  strait  and  dreadful  pass  of 

death, 
Not  ever  to  be  question'd  any  more 
Save  on  the  further  side;  but  when  I  met 
Merlin,  and  ask'd  him  if  these  things  were 

truth  — 
The  shining  dragon  and  the  naked  child 
Descending  in  the  glory  of  the  seas— - 
He  langh'd  as  is  his  wont,  and  answer'd 

me  400 

In  riddling  triplets  of  old  time,  and  said:  — 

*^IUin,  rain,  and  sun!   a  rainbow  in  the 

A  young  man  will  be  wiser  by  and  by ; 
An  old  man's  wit  may  wander  ere  he  die. 

'  **  Rain,  rain,  and  son  I  a  rainbow  on  the 
leal 
And  trath  ia  this  to  me,  and  that  to  thee; 
And  truth  or  clothed  or  naked  let  it  be. 

' "  Rain,  sun,  and  rain  I  and  the  free  blossom 

blows; 
Sun,  rain,  and  sun!    and  where  is  he  who 

Imows? 
I^rom  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 

goes."  410 

*So  Merlin  riddling  anger'd  me;  bnt 

thou 
Fear  not   to  give  this   King  thine  only 

child, 
Guinevere;  so  great  bards  of  him  will  sing 
Hereafter,  ana  dark  sayings  from  of  old 
Ranging  and  ringing  thro'  the  minds  of 

men. 
And  echo'd  by  old  folk  beside  their  fires 
For  comfort  after  their  wage-work  is  done. 
Speak  of  the  King;  and  Merlin  in  our  time 
nath  spoken  alao^  not  in  jest,  and  sworn 
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Tho'  men  maj  woand  him  that  he  will  not 
die,  4ao 

But  pass,  again  to  come,  and  then  or  now 
Utterly  smite  the  heathen  underfoot, 
Till  these  and  all  men  hail  him  for  their 
king.' 

She  spake  and  King  Leodogran  rejoiced, 
But  musing  *  Shall  I  answer  vea  or  nay  ? ' 
Douhted,  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept, 

and  saw. 
Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  ever  grew. 
Field  after  fieldi  up  to  a  height,  the  peak 
Hase-hidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  king. 
Now  looming,  and  now  lost;  and  on  the 

slope  430 

The  swora  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was 

driven. 
Fire  glimpsed;  and  all  the  land  from  roof 

and  rick. 
In  drifts  of  smoke  before  a  rolling  wind, 
Streamed  to  the  peak,  and  mingled  with 

the  haze 
And  made  it  thicker;  while  the  phantom 

king 
Sent  oat  at  times  a  voice;  and  here  or  there 
Stood  one  who  pointed  toward  the  voice, 

the  rest 
Slew  on  and  burnt,  crying,  'No  king  of 

ours, 
No  son  of  Uther,  and  no  king  of  onrs; ' 
Till  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed, 

the  haze  440 

Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 
As  nothing,  but  the  King  stood  out  in  hea- 
ven, 
Crown'd.    And  Leodogran  awoke,  and  sent 
Ulfins,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere, 
Back  to  the  court  of  Arthur  answering 

yea. 

Then  Arthur  charged  his  warrior  whom 
he  loved 

And  honor'd  most.  Sir  Lancelot,  to  ride 
forth 

And  bring  the  Queen,  and  watch'd  him 
from  the  gates; 

And  Lancelot  past  away  among  the  flow- 
ers —  449 

For  then  was  latter  April  —  and  retum'd 

Among  the  flowers,  in  May,  with  Guin^ 
vere. 

To  whom  arrived,  by  Dnfario  the  high 
aainty 


Chief  of  the  chureh  in  Britain,  aud  before 
The   stateliest  of  her  altar  -  shrines,  tiw 

King 
That  mom  was  married,  while  in  ataiaka 

white. 
The  fair  beginners  of  a  nobler  time. 
And  glorying  in  their  vowa  and  him,  ks 

kni^ts 
Stood  rouml  him,  and  rejoicing  in  his  jor. 
Far  shone  the  fields  of  May  tliro'  opei 

door. 
The    sacred    altar  Uossom'd  white  with 

May,  4» 

The  sun  of  May  desoended  on  their  Kiag« 
They  gazed  on  all  earth's  beanty  in  i&r 

Queen, 
BoU'd  incense,  and  there  past  along  tJv 

hymns 
A  voice  as  of  the  waters,  while  tbe  two 
Sware  at  the  shrine  of  Christ  a  deathlen 

love. 
And  Arthur  said,  'Behold,  thj  doom  ii 

mine. 
Let  chance  what  will,  I  love  thee  to  tha 

death  ! ' 
To  whom  the  Queen  replied  with  droopiiif 

eyes, 
'Sang  and  my  lord,  I  love  thee  to  the 

death  I ' 
And  holy  Dubrie  spread  his  hsmds  sad 

spake:  470 

'Reign  ye,  and  live  and  love, and  make  thi 

world 
Other,  and  may  thy  Queen  be  ooe  with 

thee. 
And  all  this  Order  of  thy  Table  Roond 
Fulfil  the  boundless  purpose  of  tbor  King ! ' 


So  Dubrie  said;  but  when  they  left  the 

shrine 
Great  lords  from  Borne  before  the  portil 

stood. 
In  scornful  stiUness  gazing  as  they  pest; 
Then  while  they  paced  a  citv  all  on  fire 
With  sun  and  cloth  of  gold,  the  tmmpets 

blew. 
And  Arthur's  knighthood  sang  befiose  the 

King: —  4^ 

*  Blow  trumpet,  for  the  woeld  is  white  witik 

Mayl 
Blow  tmmpet,  the  long  night  hath  n»ll*d  awaj ! 
Bbw  thfo'  the  hyiag  worid— ''Let  the  Kiaz 

leigml" 
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*  Shall  Rome  or  Ueathen  mle  in  Arthur'B 

realm? 
laah  bnuid  and  lanoe,  fall  battle-axe  upon 

helmf 
ill  battle-aite,  and  flaah  brand  I     Let  the 

for  the  King  and  live  I  his  knights 

have  heard 
hat  God  hath  told  the  King  a  seoret  word, 
ill  battle-axe,  and  flash  brand!     Let  the 

Kingreignl 

'Blow  tnimpetl  he  will  lift  vs  from  the 
dust.  490 

lo  V  tmmpet  I  fi^e  the  strength,  and  die  the 
Inst'I 

lang  battle-axe,  and  elaah  brand  I  Let  the 
Kingreignl 

'  Strike  for  the  King  and  die  I  and  if  thoa 

diest, 
he  King  is  king,  and  efer  wills  the  high- 


lang  battle-axe,  and  olaah  brand!    Let  the 
Kingreignl 

'  Blow,  for  our  Son  is  mighty  in  his  Biay  I 
lowy  for  onr  Son  is  mightier  day  by  day ! 
lang  battle-axe,  and  olaah  brand!    Let  the 
King  reign! 

'The  King  will  follow  Christ,  and  we  the 

Kinr, 
I  whom  high  .God  hath  breathed  a  seevet 

thing. 


Fall  battle-axe,  and  clash  brand!    Let  the 
King  reign!  * 

So  .^the  knighthood.  n.oviog  to  their 

There  at  the  banquet  those  great  lords  from 

Rome, 
The  slowly-fading  mistress  of  the  world. 
Strode  in  and  chum*d  their  tribute  as  of 

yore. 
But  Arthur  spake:  '  Behold,  for  these  haye 

sworn 
To  wage  my  wars,  and  worship  me  their 

King; 
The  old  order  ohangeth,  yielding  place  to 

new, 
And  we  that  fight  for  our   fair   father 

Christ,  509 

Seeing  that  ye  be  grown  too  weak  and  old 
To  dnve  the  heathen  from  your  Roman  wall, 
No  tribute  will  we  pay.'    So  those  great 

lords 
Drew  back  in  wrath,  and  Arthur  strove 

with  Rome. 

And  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  for  a 

snace 
Were  all  one  will,  and  thro'  that  strength 

the  King 
Drew  in  the  petty  prinoedoms  under  him. 
Fought,  and  in  twelve  great  battles  over- 


Tbe  heathen  hordes,  and  made  a  realm  and 
xeign'd. 
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GARETH  AND  LYNETTE 

RB  last  tall  son  of  Ixxt  and  Bellioent, 
nd  tallest,  Gareth,  in  a  showerful  spring 
tared  at  the  spate.     A  slender  -  shafted 

pine 
mt  footing,  fell,  and  so  was  whirl'd  away, 
[low  he  went  down,'  said  Gareth,  *  as  a 

false  knight 
r  evil  king  before  mj  lanoe,  if  lanoe  ' 


Were  mine  to  use  — O  senseless  cataract, 
Bearing  all  down  in  thy  precipitancy  — 
And  yet  thou  art  but  swollen  with  cold 

snows 
And  mine  is  living  blood.    Thou  dost  His 

will,  10 

The  Maker's,  and  not  knowest,  and  I  that 

know. 
Have  strength  and  wit,  in  my  good  mother's 

hall 
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Linger  with  yaeillaiiuff  obedience, 
Prisou'd,  and  kept  and  coax*d  and  whistled 

to  — 
Since  the  good  mother  holds  me  still  a 

child! 
€rood  mother  is  had  mother  nnto  me  I 
A  worse  were  better;  yet  no  worse  would  L 
Heaven  yield  her  for  it,  but  in  me  put  force 
To  weary  her  ears  with  one  oontinnons 

prayer, 
Until  sne  let  me  fly  discard  to  sweep      ao 
In  eyer-higheriug  eagle-ciroles  up 
To  the  great  Sun  of  Gloxy,  and  thence 

swoop 
Down  apon  all  things  base,  and  dash  them 

dead, 
A  knight  of  Arthur,  working  out  his  will, 
To  cleause  the  world.   Why,  Gawain,  when 

he  came 
With  Modred  hither  in  the  summer-time, 
Ask'd  me  to  tilt  with  him,  the  proven 

knight 
Modred  for  want  of  worthier  was  the  jnd^. 
Then  I  so  shook  him  in  the  saddle,  he  said, 
"  Thou  hast  half  prevaU'd  against  me."  «ud 

SO  —  he  —  30 

Tho'  Modred  biting  his  thiu  lips  was  mute, 
For  he  is  alway  suUen  —  what  care  I  ? ' 

And  Gareth  went,  and  hovering  round 

her  chair 
Ask'd,  *  Mother,  tho'  ye  count  me  still  the 

child. 
Sweet  mother,  do  ye  love  the  child  ? '    She 

laugh'd, 

*  Thou  art  but  a  wild-goose  to  question  it.' 
*Then,  mother,  an  ye  love  the  child,'  he 

said, 

*  Being  a  goose  and  rather  tame  than  wild. 
Hear  the  child's  story.'    ^Yea,  my  well- 
beloved, 

An  't  were  but  of  the  goose  and  golden 
eggs.'  40 

And  Gareth  answer'd  her  with  kindling 

eyes: 
'Nay,  nay,  good  mother,  but  this  egg  of 

mine 
Was  finer  gold  than  any  goose  can  lay; 
For  this  an  eagle,  a  royal  eagle,  laid 
Almost  beyond  eye-reach,  on  such  a  palm 
As  glitters  gilded  in  thy  Book  of  Hours. 
Anl  there  was  ever  haanting  round  the 

palm 
A  lusty  youth,  but  poor,  who  often  saw 


The  splendor  sparkling  from  akft,  mi 

thought, 
**  An  I  could  dimb  and  la  j  my  hand  ipa 

it,  ? 

Then  were  I  wealthier  than  a  leash  d 

kings." 
But  ever  when  he  reach'd  a  hand  to  diab; 
One  that  had  loved  him  from  his  iT^iii«iK«J 


Andsta 


cauffht 
ay'dhim, 
thy  neck. 


ragbt 
r'd  him,  « 


Climb  not  lest  thoa  hresk 


I  charge  thee  by  my  love,"  and  so  the  hcf  , 
Sweet  mother,  neither  elomb  nor  btake  lu 

neck. 
But  brake  his  very  heart  in  pining  for  it, 
And  past  away.' 

To  whom  the  mother  aid 
*  True  love,  sweet  son^  had  riak'd  fainMelf 

and  dimb'd. 
And  handed  down  the  golden  treasure  is 

him.'  X 

And  Grareth  answer'd  her  with  kindliag 

eyes: 
<  Gold  ?  said  I  goUl  ?  —  ay  then,  why  he,«i' 

she. 
Or  whosoe'er  it  was,  or  half  the  world 
Had  ventured  —  had  the  thin^  I  spake  cf 

been 
Mere  gold  —  but  this  was  all  €if  that  tz«e 

steel 
Whereof  they  forged  the  brand  Ezealiher, 
And  lightnings  play'd  about  it  in  the  stofB) 
And  aU  the  little  fowl  were  flurried  at  iU 
And  there  were  cries  and  elashings  ia  tke 

nest, 
That  sent  him  from  his  senset.     Let  as 

go.'  rs 

Then  Bellieent  bemoan'd   berself  aid 

said: 
'  Hast  thou  no  pity  upon  my  lonelineaa  ? 
Lo,  where  thy  tather  Lot  beside  the  beartk 
Lies  like  a  log,  and  all  but  smoalder'd 
For  ever  since  when  traitor  to  the  Kim 
He  fought  against  him  in  the  barons* 
And  Arthur  gave  him  back  his  terntorr. 
His  age  hath  slowly  droopt,  and  sow'liei 

there 
A  yet-warm  corpse,  and  yet  unfaariaUe, 
No  more;  nor  sees,  nor  hean,  nor  spokii 
.  nor  knows.  k 

And  both  thy  brethren  are  in  Arthur's  ^^ 
Albeit  neither  loved  with  that  fidl  love 
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I  feel  for  thee,  nor  worthy  such  a  love. 
Stay  therefore  thou;  red  berries  oharm  the 

bird. 
And  thee,  mine  innocent,  the  jousts,  the 

wars, 

Who  never  knewest  finger-ache,  nor  pang 
Of  wrench'd  or  broken  limb  —  an  often 

chance 
[n  those  brain-stunning  shocks,  and  tour- 
ney-falls, 
Frights  to  my  heart.    But  stay;  follow  the 

deer  89 

By  these  tall  firs  and  our  fast-falling  bums; 
So   make  thy  manhood  mightier  day  by 

day. 
Sweet  is  the  chase;  and  I  will  seek  thee  out 
Some  comfortable  bride  and  fair,  to  grace 
Thy  climbiug  life,  and  cherish  my  prone 

year, 
Till  falling  into  Lot's  forgetfulness 
I  know  not  thee,  myself,  nor  anything. 
Stay,  my  best  son  I  ye  are  yet  more  boy 

than  man.' 

Then  Gareth:  <An  ye  hold  me  yet  for 
child, 

Hear  yet  once  more  the  story  of  the  child. 

For,  mother,  there  was  once  a  king,  like 
ours.  100 

The  prince  his  heir,  when  tall  and  mar- 
riageable, 

Ask'd  for  a  bride;  and  thereupon  the  king 

Set  two  before  him.    One  was  fair,  strong, 
arm'd  — 

But  to  be  won  by  force  —  and  many  men 

Desired  her;  one,  good  lack,  no  man  de- 
sired. 

And  these  were  the  conditions  of  the  king: 

That  save  he  won  the  first  by  force,  he 
needs 

Most  wed  that  other,  whom  no  man  de- 
sired, 

A  red-faced  bride  who  knew  herself  so 
vile  X09 

That  evermore  she  long'd  to  hide  herself. 

Nor  fronted  man  or  woman,  eye  to  eye  — 

Yea  —  some  she  cleaved  to,  but  they  died 
of  her. 

And  one  —  they  call'd  her  Fame;  and  one 
—  O  mother,' 

How  can  ye  keep  me  tether'd  to  you  ?  — 
Shame. 

Man  am  I  grown,  a  man's  work  must  I  do. 

Follow  the  deer?  follow  the  Christ,  the 


Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  follow 

Else,  wherefore  bom  ?  * 

To  whom  the  mother  said: 
'  Sweet  son,  for  there  be  many  who  deem 

him  not. 
Or  will    not   deem    him,  wholly    proven 

king —  I30 

Albeit  in  mine  own  heart  I  knew  him  King 
When  I  was  frequent  with  him  in  my  youths' 
And  heard  him  kingly  speak,  and  doubted 

him 
No  more  than  he,  himself;  but  felt  him 

mine. 

Of  closest  kin  to  me.  Yet — wilt  thou  leave 
Thine  easeful  biding  here,  and  risk  thine 

all, 
Life,  limbs,  for  one  that  is  not  proven  king  ? 
Stay,  till  the  cloud  that  settles  round  his 

birth 
Hath  lifted  but  a  little.    Stay,  sweet  son.' 

And  Grareth  answer'd  quickly:  'Not an 

hour,  130 

So  that  ye  yield  me  —  I  wUl  walk  thro' 

fire. 
Mother,  to  gain  it  —  your  full  leave  to  go. 
Not  proven,  who  swept  the  dust  of  rum*d 

Rome 
From  off  the  threshold  of  the  realm,  and 

crush'd 
The  idolaters,  and  made  the  people  free  ? 
Who  should  be  king  save  him  who  makes 

us  free  ? ' 

So  when  the  Queen,  who  long  had  sought 

in  vain 
To  break  him  from  the  intent  to  which  he 

grew. 
Found  her  son's  will  unwaveringly  one, 
She  answer'd  craftily:  *  WiU  ye  walk  thro* 

fire  ?  140 

Who  walks  thro'  fire  will  hardly  heed  the 

smoke. 
Ay,  go  then,  an  ye  must;  only  one  proof. 
Before  thou  ask  the  King  to  make  thee 

knight, 
Of  thine  obedience  and  thy  love  to  me, 
Thy  mother,  —  I  demand.' 

And  Gareth  cried: 
*  A  hard  one,  or  a  hundred,  so  I  go. 
Nay  —  quick  I  the  proof  to  prove  me  to  the 
quick ! ' 
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But  Blowly  spake  the  mother  looking  at 
him: 

'Mnoe,  thoa  ahalt  go di^gniaed  to  Arthur's 
haU, 

And  hire  thyself  to  serve  for  meats  and 
drinks  150 

Among  the  scullions  and  the  kitchen- 
knaves, 

And  those  that  hand  the  dish  aoroes  the 
bar. 

Nor  shalt  thoa  tell  th  j  name  to  any  one. 

And  thou  shalt  serve  a  twelvemonth  and  a 
day.' 

For  so  the  Qaeen  believed  that  when  her 


Beheld  his  only  wav  to  glory  lead 

Low  down  thro'  villain  kitchen-vassalage, 

Her  own  true  Gareth  was  too  prin^y- 

proud 
To  pass  thereby;  so  should  he  rest  with  her, 
Closed  in  her  oastle  fxma  the  sound  of 

arms.  160 

Silent  awhile  was  Grareth,  then  replied: 
'The  thiall  in  person  may  be  free  in  soul, 
And  I  shall  see  the  jousts.    Thy  son  am  I, 
And,  since  thou  art  my  mother,  must  obey. 
I  therefore  yield  me  freely  to  Uiy  will; 
For  hence  will  I,  disguised,  and  hire  myself 
To  serve  with  scullions  and  with  kitchen- 
knaves; 
Nor  tell  my  name  to  any  —  no,  not  the 
King."^ 

Gareth  awhile  linger'd.     The  mother's 

eye 
Full  of  the  wistful  fear  that  he  would  go» 
And  turning  toward  him  wheresoe'er  he 

tnm'd,  171 

Perplezt  his  outward  purpose,  tUl  an  hour 
When,,  waken'd  by  the  wind  which  with 

full  voice 
Swept  bellowing  thro'  the  darkuftss  on  to 

dawn. 
He  rose,  and  out  of  slumber  calling  two 
That  still  had  tended  on  him  from  his 

birth. 
Before  the  wakeful  mother  heard   him, 

went. 

The  three  were  clad  like  tillers  of  the 
soil. 
SoQthward  they  set  their  &oea.    The  birda 


Melody  on  branch  and  melody  in  mid  six. 
The  damp  hill-slopes  were  quieken'd  into 

green,  iSi 

And  tl^  live  green  had  kindled  into  flof* 

ers, 
For  it  was  past  the  time  of  Eaater-daj. 

So^  when  their  feet  were  planted  os  tk 

plain 
That  broaden'd  toward  the  base  of  Cso^ 

lot. 
Far  off  they  saw  the  nlver-misty  mon 
Rolling  her  smoke  about  the  royal  mois^ 
That  ruse  between  the  forest  and  the  field. 
At  times    the  summit  of  the   high  cij 

flash'd; 
At  times  the  spires  and  turrets  hs2f-nj 

down  199 

Frick'd  thro'  the  mist;  at  times  the  gni: 

gate  shone 
Only,  t£at  open'd  on  the  field  below; 
AiMDf  the  whole  fair  city  had  dii 


Then  those  who  went  with  Gareth  vcn 

amazed. 
One  crying, '  Let  ns  go  no  fnrther,  hud; 
Here  is  a  city  of  enchanters,  built 
By  faiiy  kings.'    The  second  eeho'd  bin, 
*  Lord,  we  have  heard  from  our  wise  ma 

at  home 
To  northward,  that  this  king  is  not  t2a 

King, 
But  only  changeling  out  of  Fairyland,    » 
Who  drave  the  heathen  hence  by  sorcery 
And  Merlin's  glamour.'     Then    the  fiol 

'  Lord,  there  is  no  such  city  anywller^ 
But  aU  a  vision.' 

Gareth  answered  thesi 
With  laughter,  swearing  ha  Imd  glsmoo 

enow 
In  his  own  blood,  his  prinoedom,  yoit^ 

and  hcpes, 
To  plunge  old  Merlin  in  the  Aralnan  sea; 
So  push'd  them  all  nnwiUing  toward  tbi 

gate. 
And  there    was    no   gate    like    it  undtf 

heaven. 
For  barefoot  on  the  keystone,  which  m 

lined  a» 

And  rippled  like  an  ever-fleeting  wave^ 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  stood;  all  her  drm 
Wept  from   her  sides  as  water  fiovi^ 

»waj; 
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Bat  like  the  crow  her  great  and  goodly 

armfl 
Stretch'd  under  all  the  oomiee  and  up- 
held. 
And  dropa  of  water  fell  from  either  hand; 
And  down,  from  one  a  sword  was  hung, 

from  one 
A  censer,  either  worn  with  wind  and  storm; 
And  o'er  her  breast  Hoated  the   sacred 

fish; 
And  in    the    space  to  left  of   her,  and 

right,  aao 

Were  Arthur's  wars  in  weird  devices  done, 
New  thinffs  and  old  co-twisted,  as  if  Time 
Were  nothing,  so  inveterately  that  men 
Were  giddjr  gazing  there;  and  over  all 
High  on  the  top  were  those  three  queens, 

the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  who  should  help  him  at  his 

need. 

Then  those  with  Gareth  for  so  long  a 

space 
Stared  at  the  figures  that  at  last  it  seem'd 
The  dragon-boughts  and  elvish  emblem- 

inga 
Began  to  move,  seethe,  twine,  and  curl. 

They  call'd  no 

To  Gareth, '  Lord,  the  gateway  is  alive.' 

And  Grareth  likewise  on  them  fixt  his 

eyes 
So  long  that  even  to  him  they  seem'd  to 

move. 
Out  of  the  city  a  blast  of  music  peal'd. 
Back  from  the  gate  started  the  three,  to 

whom 
From  out  thereunder  eame  an  ancient  man, 
Long -bearded,  saying,  *Who  be  ye,  my 

SODS?' 

Then  Gareth:  <  We  be  tillers  of  the  soil, 
Who  leaving   share  in   furrow  come   to 


Fhe  glories  of  our  King;  but  these,  my 
men,——  a^o 

four  city  moved  so  weirdly  in  the  mist  — 
Doubt  if  the  King  be  king  at  all,  or  come 
Prom  Fairyland;  and  whether  this  be  built 
By  magic,  and  by  fairy  kings  and  queens; 
Ilr  whether  there  be  any  city  at  all, 
Dr  rU  a  vision;  and  this  music  now 
Bath  scared  them  both,  but  tell  thou  these 
the  truth.' 


Then  that  old  Seer  made  answer,  playing 
on  him 
And  saving:  'Son,  I  have  seen  the  good 

ahip  sail 
Keel  upward,  and  mast  downward,  in  the 
heavens,  350 

And  solid  turrets  topsy-turvy  in  air; 
And  here  is  truth,  but  an  it  please  thee 

not, 
Take  thou  the  truth  as  thou  hast  told  it  me. 
For  truly,  as  thou  sayest,  a  fairy  l^ing 
And  fairy  queens  have  built  the  city,  son; 
They  eame  from  out  a  sacred  mountain- 
cleft 
Toward  the  sunrise,  each  with  harp   in 

hand,  ^ 

And  built  it  to  the  mdne  of  their  harps. 
And,  as  thou  sayest,  it  is  enchanted,  son, 
For  there  is  nothing  in  it  as  it  seems       ate 
Saving  the  King;  tho'  some  there  be  that 

hold 
The  King  a  shadow,  and  the  city  real. 
Yet  take  thou  heed  of  him,  for,  so  thoa 

nass 
Beneath  this  archway,  then  wilt  thou  be- 
come 
A  thrall  to  his  enchantments,  for  the  King 
Will  bind  thee  by  such  vows  as  is  a  shame 
A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the 

which 
No  man  can  keep;  but,  so  thoa  dread  to 

swear. 
Pass  not  beneath  this  gateway,  but  abide 
Without,  amouff  the  cattle  of  the  field.    970 
For  an  ye  heard  a  music,  like  enow 
They  «^buadu.g  .till.  «e«.g  the  city  i. 

To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  built  for  ever.' 

Gareth  spake 
Anger'd:  <  Old  matter,  reverence  thine  own 

beard 
That  looks  as  white  as  utter  truth,  and 

seems 
Wellnigh  as  long  as  thou  art  statnred  tall  1 
Why  mockest  thou  the  stranger  that  hath 

been 
To  thee  f  aiMpoken  ? ' 


But  the  Seer  replied: 
'Know  ye  not  then  the  Riddling  of  the 
Bards:  aSt 

*'  Confusion,  and  illnsieni  and  lelationi 
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fSoflion,  and  oocaaion,  and  eyasion  "  ? 
I  mook  tbee  not  but  as  thou  mockest  me, 
And  all  that  see  thee,  for  thou  art  not  who 
Thou  seemest,  but  I  know  thee  who  thou 

art. 
And  now  thou  goest  up  to  mock  the  King, 
Who  cannot  brook  the  shadow  of  any  lie? 

Unmockingly  the  mocker  ending  here 
Turn'd  to  the  right,  and  past  uong  the 

plain; 
Whom  Gareth  looking  after  said:    'Mj 

men,  290 

Our  one  white  lie  sits  like  a  little  ghost 
Here  on  the  threshold  of  our  enterprise. 
Let  love  be  blamed  for  it,  not  she,  nor  L 
Well,  we  will  make  amends.* 

With  all  good  cheer 
He  spake  and  langh'd,  then  enter'd  with  his 

twain 
Camelot,  a  cit^  of  shadowy  palaces 
And  stately,  rich  in  emblem  and  the  work 
Of  ancient  kings  who  did  their  days  in 

stone; 
Which  Merlin's  hand,  the  Mage  at  Arthur's 

court. 
Knowing  all  arts,  had  touch'd,  and  every- 
where, 300 
At  Arthur's  ordinance,  tipt  with  lessening 

peak 
And  pinnacle,  and  had  made  it  spire  to 

heaven. 
And  ever  and  anon  a  knight  would  pass 
Outward,  or  inward  to  the  hall;  his  arms 
Clash'd,  and  the  sound  was  good  to  Gar- 

eth's  ear. 
And  out  of  bower  and  casement   shyly 

glanced 
Eyes  of  pure  women,  wholesome  stars  of 

love; 
And  all  about  a  healthful  people  stept 
As  in  the  presence  of  a  gracious  king. 

Then  into  hall  Grareth  ascending  heard 
A  voice,  the  voice  of  Arthur,  and  beheld  311 
Far  over  heads  in  that  long-vaulted  hall 
The  splendor  of  the  presence  of  the  King 
Throned,    and    delivering    doom  —  and 

look'd  no  more  — 
But  felt  his  young  heart  hammering  in  his 

ears. 
And  thought,  *  For  this  half-shadow  of  a  lie 
The  truthful  King  will  doom  me  when  I 

speak.' 


Yet  pressing  on,  tho'  all  in  fear  to  find 
Sir  Gawain  or  Sir  Modred,  saw  nor  one 
Nor  other,  but  in  all  the  listening  evee  ;» 
Of  those  tall  knights  tliat  ranged  shoit 

the  throne 
Clear  honor  shining  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  dawn,  and  faith  in  their  great  Kiii^ 

with  pure 
Affection,  and  the  light  of  victoTj, 
And  glory  gain'd,  ami  evermore  to  gain. 

Then  eame  a  widow  crying  to  the  Kiag; 
<  A  boon,  Sir  King  1    Thy  fiither,  Uthei^ 

reft 
From  my  dead  lord  a  field  with  violenec; 
For  howsoever  at  first  he  proffered  gold,  p9 
Tet,  for  the  field  was  pleasant  in  our  ejes, 
We  yielded  not;  and  then  he  reft  us  of  it 
Perforce  and  left  us  neither  gold  nor  fidd.' 

Said  Arthur,  <  Whether  would  ye  ?  gold 

or  field?' 
To  whom  the  woman  weeping,  *Kav,  bj 

lord. 
The  field  was  pleasant  in  my  hnsfaand's 

eye.' 

And  Arthur:  'Have  thy  pleasant  fieU 

again. 
And  thrice  the  gold  for  Utker's  nae  thereof 
According  to  the  years.     No  boon  is  hoe, 
But  justice,  so  thy  say  be  proven  true. 
Accursed,  who  from  the  wrongs  his  &tber 

did  34° 

Would  shape  himself  a  right  I ' 

And  while  she  past. 
Came  yet  another  widow  crying  to  him: 
*  A  boon,  Sir  King  I    Thine  enemy,  King, 

am  I. 
With  thine  own  hand  thoa  slewest  my  dor 

lord, 
A  knight  of  Uther  in  the  barons'  war. 
When  Lot  and  many  another  rose  and 

fought 
Against  Umc,  saying  thou  wert  basely  bon. 
I  held  with  these,  and  loathe  to  a^  Osee 

aught. 
Tet  lo  t  my  husband's  brother  had  my  fl^i 
Thrail'd  in  his  castle,  and  bath  starved  him 

dead,  i« 

And  standeth  seised  of  that  inheritance 
Which  thou  that  slewest  the  sire  hast  left 

the  son. 
So^  tho*  i  searee  can  ask  it  thee  for  haM^ 
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Grant  me  some  knight  to  do  the  battle  for 


me. 


Kill  the  foul  thief y  and  wreak  me  for  my 


aon. 

Then  strode  a  good  knight  forward,  cry- 
ing to  him, 

'  A  boon,  8ir  King  I    I  am  her  kinsman,  I. 

Give  me  to  right  her  wrong,  and  slay  the 
man.' 

Then  came  Sir  Kay,  the  seneschal,  and 

cried, 
'A  boon,  Sir  King  1  even  that  thou  grant 

her  none,  360 

This  railer,  that  hath  mock'd  thee  in  full 

hall  — 
None;  or  the  wholesome  boon  of  gyye  and 

gag' 

But  Arthur:  *  We  sit  King,  to  help  the 

wTong'd 
Thro*  all  our  realm.   The  woman  loves  her 

lord. 
Peace  to  thee,  woman,  with  thy  loves  and 

hates  1 
The  kings  of  old  had  doom'd  thee  to  the 

flames; 
Anrelius  £mry8  would  have  scourged  thee 

dead, 
And  Uther  slit  thy  tongue;  but  get  thee 

hence  —  368 

Lest  that  rough  humor  of  the  kings  of  old 
Return  upon  me  1    Thou  that  art  her  kin. 
Go  likewise;  lay  him  low  and  slay  him  not. 
But  bring  him  here,  that  I  may  judge  the 

right, 
According  to  the  justice  of  the  King. 
Then,  be  he  guilty,  by  that  deathless  King 
Who  lived  and  died  for  men,  the  man  shall 

die.' 

Then  came  in  hall  the  messenger  of 

Mark, 
A  name  of  evil  savor  in  {he  land, 
The  Cornish  king.     In  either  hand  he  bore 
What  dazzled  all,  and  shone  far-off  as 

shines 
A  field  of  charlock  in  the  sudden  sun      380 
Between  two  showers,  a  cloth  of  palest  g^ld. 
Which  down  he  laid  before  the  throne,  and 

knelt, 
Delivering  that  his  lord,  the  vassal  king, 
Was  even  upon  his  way  to  Camelot; 
For  having  neard  that  Arthur  of  his  grace 


Had    made    his    goodly  cousin  Tristram 

knight, 
And,  for  himself  was  of  the  greater  state, 
Being  a  king,  he  trusted  his  liege-lord 
Would  yield  him  this  large  honor  all  the 

more; 
So  pray'd  him  well  to  accept  this  cloth  of 

gold,  390 

In  token  of  true  heart  and  fealty. 

Then  Arthur  cried  to  rend  the  cloth,  to 

rend 
In  pieces,  and  so  cast  it  on  the  hearth. 
An    oak  -  tree    smonlder'd    there.     '  The 

goodly  kuight  1 
What !    shall  the  shield  of  Mark  stand 

among  these  ? ' 
For,  midway  down  the  side  of  that  long 

hall, 
A  stately  pile,  —  whereof  along  the  front, 
Some  blazon'd,  some  but  carven,  and  some 

blank, 
There  ran  a  treble  range  of  stony  shields,  — 
Rose,  and    high-arching    overbrow'd    the 

hearth.  400 

And    under    every  shield  a    knight  was 

named. 
For  this  was  Arthur's  custom  in  his  hall: 
When  some  good  knight  had  done  one 

noblo  deed. 
His  arms  were  carven  only;  but  if  twain, 
His  arms  were  blazon'd  also;  but  if  none, 
The  shield  was  blank  and  bare,  without  a 

sign 
Saving  the  name  beneath.    And  Garetb  saw 
The  shield  of  Gawaiu  blazou'd  rich  and 

bright. 
And  Modred's  blank  as  death;  and  Arthur 

cried  409 

To  rend  the  doth  and  cast  it  on  the  hearth. 

'  More  like  are  we  to  reave  him  of  his 

crown 
Than  make  him  knight  because  men  call 

him  king. 
The  kings  we  found,  ye  know  we  stay'd 

their  hands 
From  war  among  themselves,  but  left  them 

kings; 
Of  whom  were  any  bounteous,  merciful. 
Truth-speaking,  brave,  good  livers,  them 

we  enroll'd 
Among  us,  and  they  sit  within  onr  hall. 
But  Mark  hath  tarnish'd  the  great  mune  of 

king, 
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Ai  Mark  would  suUj  the  low  state  of  ehvri; 

And,  seeing  he  hath  sent  us  cloth  of  gold, 

Beturn,  and  meet,  and  hold  him  from  our 
eyes,  4a' 

Lest  we  shoold  lap  him  np  in  cloth  of 
lead. 

Silenced  for  ever — craven  —  a  man  of 
plots, 

Craft,  poisonoos  ooonsels,  wayside  ambosh- 
mgs  — 

No  fault  of  thine;  let  Kay  the  seneschal 

Look  to  thy  wants,  and  send  thee  satis- 
fled— 

Accursed,  who  strikes  nor  lets  the  hand  be 
seenl' 

And  many  another  suppliant  crying  came 
With  noise  of  raTage  wrought  by  beast  and 
man,  439 

And  evermore  a  knight  would  ride  away. 

Last,  Gareth  leaning  both  hands  heavily 

Down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  twain,  his 
men, 

Approaoh'd  between  them  toward  the  King, 
and  ask'd, 

'A  boon.  Sir  King,'  —  his  voice  was  all 
ashamed, — 

^Por  see  ye  not  how  weak  and  hunger- 
worn 

I  seem — leaning  on  these?  grant  me  to 
serve 

For  meat  and  drink  among  thy  kitchen- 
knaves 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  nor  seek  my 
name. 

Hereafter  I  will  fight' 

To  him  the  King: 
'A  goodly  youth  and  worth  a  goodlier 

boon  I  440 

But  so  thou  wilt  no  goodlier,  then  must 

Kay, 
The  master  of  the  meats  and  drinks,  be 

thine.' 

He  rose  and  past;  then  Kay,  a  man  of 
mien 
Wan-sallow  as  the  plant  that  feels  itself 
Boot-bitten  by  white  lichen: 

'  Lo  ye  now  I 
This  fellow  hath  broken  from  some  abbey, 

where, 
God  wot,  he  had  not  beef  and  brewia  enow. 


However  that  mi^^  ehaniw  I  b«t  sa  Is 

work. 
Like  any  pigeon  will  I  cram  his  crop,     m 
And  sleeker  shall  he  shine  than  any  hog.' 

Then  Lancelot  stinding  near:  *  Sir  Sei» 

chal. 
Sleuth-hound  thou  knowest,  and  gray,  ud 

all  the  hounds; 
A  horse  thou  knowest,  a  man  tboa  dost  not 

know. 
Broad  brows  and  fiur,  a  floent  hair  sad 

fine. 
High  noM,  a  ncttril  hrg,  mvd»m,ui 

hands 
Large,  fair,  and  fine  I  —  Some  yoang  hii 

mvsteiy  — 
But,  or  from  sheepoot  or  king's  hall,  Ae 

boy 
Is  noble-natured.  Treat  him  with  all  gitee, 
Lest  he  should  coma  to  shame  thy  JMgiif 

of  him.' 

Then  Kay:  *  What  murmnreat  thou  of 
mystery  ?  «^ 

Think  ye  this  fellow  will  poison  the  Kine*! 
dish? 

Nay,  for  he  spake  too  fool-like — mystenri 

Tut,  an  the  lad  were  noble,  he  had  ask'd' 

For  horse  and  armor.  Fair  and  fine,  for- 
sooth t 

Sir  Fine-face,  Sir  Fair-hands  ?  bat  see  tfaos 
to  it 

That  thine  own  fineness,  Lancelot,  some 
fine  day 

Undo  thee  not -—and  Um,w  my  man  to 


So  Crareth  all  for  glory  naderweni 
The  sooty  yoke  of  kitchea-vaasalage. 
Ate  with  young  lads  his  portioB  by  & 

door,  4« 

And  couch'd  at  night  with  grimy  kitehea- 

knaves. 
And  Lancelot  ever  spake  him  pleaaantij, 
But  Kay  the  seneschal,  who  loved  him  wA, 
Would  hustle  and  harry  him,  and  Uwr 

him 
Beyond  his  comrade  of  the  hearth,  and  tet 
To  turn  the  broach,  draw  water,  or  bev 

wood. 
Or  grosser  tasks;  and  Gareth  bow'd  hisH 

self 
With   all   obedienoe   to   the   King^  tad 

wroQgfat 
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All  kind  of  serrioe  with  s  noble  ease 
Tliat  graced  the  lowliest  act  in  doing  it.    480 
And    when    the  thralls   had  talk  among 

themselves. 
And  one  would  praise  the  love  that  linkt 

the  King 
And  Lancelot  —  how  the  King  had  saved 

his  life 
In   battle  twioe,   and  Lancelot  once  the 

King's  — 
For  Lancelot  was  first  in  the  toiimamenty 
Bat  Arthur  mightiest  on  the  battle-field  — 
Gareth  was  glad.    Or  if  some  other  told 
How  oqce  the  wandering  forester  at  dawn, 
Far  over  the  blue  tarns  and  hazy  seas,     489 
On  Caer-Eryri's  hiehest  found  Uie  King, 
A  naked  babe,  of  wnom  the  Prophet  spake, 
'  He  passes  to  the  Isle  Avilion, 
He  passes  and  is  heal'd  and  cannot  die '  — 
Gareth  was  glad.    Bnt  if  their  talk  were 

fool. 
Then  would  he  whistle  rapid  as  any  lark. 
Or  carol  some  old  roundelay,  and  so  loud 
That  first  the^  mock'd,  but,  after,  rever- 
enced him. 
Or  GareUi,  telling  some  prodieions  tale 
Of  knights  who  sliced  a  red  life-bubbling 

way  499 

Thro*  twenty  folds  of  twisted  dragon,  held 
All  in  a  gap-mouth'd  circle  his  good  mates 
Lying  or  sitting  round  him,  idle  hands, 
Charm'd;  till  Sii  Kay,  the  seneschal,  would 

oome 
Blosiering  upon  them,  like  a  sudden  wind 
Among  deaa  leaves,  and  drive  them  all 

apart 
Or  when  the  thralls  had  sport  among  them- 
selves. 
So  there  were  any  trial  of  mastery, 
He,  by  two  yards  in  casting  bar  or  stone, 
Was  counted  best;  and  if  there  chanced  a 

joust,  509 

So  that  Sir  Kay  nodded  him  leave  to  go. 
Would  hurry  tidther,  and  when  he  saw  the 

knights 
Clash  like  the  coming  and  retiring  wave. 
And  the  spear  spring,  and  good  horse  reel, 

the  boy 
Was  half  beyond  himself  for  ecstasy. 

So  for  a  month  he  wrought  among  the 
thralls; 
Bnt  in  the  weeks  that  foUow'd,  the  good 
Qneeni 


Repentant    of   the  word  she    made  him 

swear. 
And  saddening  in  her  childless  castle,  sent, 
Between  the  in-crescent  and  densrescent 

moon. 
Arms  for  her  son,  and  loosed  him  from  his 

vow.  yto 

This,  Gareth  hearing  from  a  squire  of 

Lot 
With  whom  he  used  to  play  at  tourney 

once. 
When  both  were  children,  and  in  lonely 

haunts 
Would  scratch  a  ragged  oval  on  the  sand, 
And  each  at  either  dash  from  either  end  — 
Shame  never  made  girl  redder  than  Gareth 

joy. 
He  laugh'd,  he  sprang.    '  Out  of  the  smoke, 

at  once 
I  leap  from  Satan's  foot  to  Peter's  knee — 
These  news  be  mine,  none  other's  —  nay, 

the  King's  — 
Descend  into  the  city; '  whereon  he  sought 
The  King  alone,  and  found,  and  told  him 

all.  531 

*  I  have  stagger'd  thy  strong  Gawain  in 

a  tilt 
For  pastime;  yea,  he  said  it;  joust  can  L 
Make  me  thy  knight — in  secret  I  let  my 

name 
Be  hidden,  and  give  me  the  first  qnest,  I 

spring 
Like  flame  from  ashes.' 

Here  the  King's  calm  eye 
Fell  on,  and  check'd,  and  maob  him  flush, 

and  bow 
Lowly,  to  kiss  his  hand,  who  answer'd  him: 
*  Son,  the  good  mother  let  me  know  thee 

here. 
And  sent  her  wish  that  I  would  yield  thee 

thine.  540 

Make  thee  my  knight?  my  knights  are 

sworn  to  vows 
Of  utter  hardihood,  utter  gentleness. 
And,  loving,  utter  faithfulness  in  love. 
And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King.' 

Then  Gareth,  lightly  springing  from  his 
knees: 
'My  King,  for  hardihood  I  can  promise 

thee. 
For  uttermost  obedience  make  demand 
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Of  whom  ye  gave  me  to,  the  Seneaehal, 
No  mellow  master  of  the  meats  and  drinks  1 
And  as  for  love,  Grod  wot,  I  love  not  yet. 
But  love  I  shiUl,  God  willing.' 

And  the  King: 

*  Make  thee  my  knight  in  secret  ?  yea,  but 

he,  5Sa 

Our  noblest  brother,  and  our  truest  man. 
And  one  with  me  in  all,  he  needs  must 

know.' 

'  Let  Lancelot  know,  my  King,  let  Lance- 
lot know. 
Thy  noblest  and  thy  truest  1  * 

And  the  King: 

*  But  wherefore  would  ye  men  should  won- 

der at  you  ? 
Nay,  rather  for  the  sake  of  me,  their  King, 
And  the  deed's  sake  my  knighthood  do  the 

deed,  559 

Than  to  be  noised  of.' 

Merrily  Gareth  ask'd: 

*  Have  I  not  eam'd  my  cake  in  baking  of  it  ? 
Let  be  my  name  untU  I  make  my  name  I 
My  deeds  will  speak;  it  is  but  for  a  day.' 
So  with  a  kindly  hand  on  Gareth's  arm 
Smiled  the  great  King,  and  half-unwill- 

Loving  his  lusty  yonthhood  yielded  to  him. 
Then,  after  summoning  Lancelot  privily: 
'  I  have  given  him  the  first  quest;  he  is  not 

proven. 
Look  tJieref ore,  when  he  calls  for  this  in 

hall, 
Thoa  get  to   horse  and  follow  him  far 

away.  570 

Cover  the  lions  on  thy  shield,  and  see. 
Far  as  thou  mayest,  he  be  nor  ta'en  nor 

slain.' 

Then  that  same  day  there  past  into  the 

hall 
A  damsel  of  high  lineage,  and  a  brow 
May-blo0som,  and  a  cheek  of  apple-blossom. 
Hawk-eyes;  and  lightly  was  her  slender 

nose 
Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower. 
She  into  hall  past  with  her  page  and  cried: 

'O  King,  for  thou  hast  driven  the  foe 
without,  579 

See  to  the  foe  within  1  bridge^  ford,  beset 


By  bandits,  eveiy  one  that  owns  a  tower 
Tlie  lord  for  hiuf  a  league.     Why  sit  p 

there? 
Rest  would  I  not.  Sir  King,  an  I  wen 

king, 
Till  even  the  lonest  hold  were  all  as  fz«e 
From  cursed  bloodshed  as  thine  altar^loth 
From  that  best  blood  it  is  a  sin  to  spilL' 

*  Comfort  thyself,'  said  Arthur,  *  I  nor 

mine 
Rest;  so  my  knighthood  keep  the  von 

they  swore. 
The  wastest  moorland  of  our  realm  sbiH 

be 
Safe,  damsel,  as  the  centre  of  this  halL  59" 
What  is  thy  name  7  thy  need  ?  * 

'  My  name  ? '  she  said— 
'Lynette,  my  name;  noble;  my  need,  s 

knight 
To  combat  for  my  sister,  LyoQorSy 
A  lady  of  high  lineage,  of  great  lands. 
And  comely,  yea,  aud  comelier  than  m^ 

self. 
She  lives  in  Castle  PerOoos.    A  river 
Runs  in  three  loops  about  her  living-plue; 
And  o'er  it  are  three  passings,  and  three 

knights 
Defend  the  passings,  brethren,  and  a  fouith, 
And  of  that  four  the  mightieflty  holdft  hff 

stay'd  te 

In  her  own  castle,  and  so  besieges  her 
To  break  her  will,  and  make  her  wed  viU 

him; 
And  but  delays  his  porpoit  till  thoa  send 
To  do  the  battle  with  lum  thy  chief  man 
Sir  Lancelot,  whom  he  trusts  to  overthrow, 
Then  wed,  with  glocy;  but  she  will  sst 

wed 
Save  whom  she  loveth,  or  a  holy  life. 
Now  therefore  have  I  come  for  JLaneeki' 

Then    Arthur   mindful   of   Sir  Gsretk 

ask'd:  tno 

'  Damsel,  ye  know  this  Order  lives  to  end 

All  wrongers  of  the  realm.    But  say,  these 

four. 
Who  be  they  ?    What  the  fashion  of  the 
men?' 

*  They  be  of  foolish  foshion,  O  Sir  Elog^ 
The  fashion  of  that  old  knight-enaotiy 
Who  ride  abroad,  and  do  Imt  what  thej 

will; 
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Courteous  or  bestial   from  the  moment^ 

such 
As  have  nor  law  nor  king;  and  three  of 

these 
Frond  in  their  fantasy  call  themselres  the 

Day, 
Morning-Star,  and  Noon-Snn,  and  £yening^ 

Star, 
Being  strong  fools;  and  never  a  whit  more 

wise  620 

The  fourth,  who  alway  rideth  arm'd  in 

bUck, 
A  hnge  man-beast  of  boundless  savagery. 
Ue  names  himself  the  Night  and  oftener 

Death, 
And  wears  a  helmet  mounted  with  a  skull, 
And  bears  a  skeleton  figured  on  his  arms, 
To  show  that  who  may  slay  or  scape  the 

three. 
Slain  by  himself,  shall  enter  endless  night. 
And  all  these  four  be  fools,  but  mighty 

men. 
And  therefore  am  I  come  for  Lancelot' 

Hereat  Sir  Gareth  call'd  from  where  he 

rose,  630 

A   head  with    kindling    eyes    above    the 

throng, 
'A  boon.  Sir  King  —  this  quest  1' then  — 

for  he  mark'd 
Kay  near  him  groaning  like  a  wounded 

bull  — 
'Yea,   King,   thou  knowest  thy  kitchen^ 

knave  am  I, 
And  mighty  thro'  thy  meats  and  drinks 

am  I, 
And  I  can  topple  ower  a  hundred  such. 
Thy  promise.  King,'  and  Arthur  glancing 

at  him, 
Broagfat  down  a  momentary  brow.  'Rough, 

sadden. 
And  pardonable,  worthy  to  be  knight  -j-  6:19 
Go  therefore,'  and  all  hearers  were  amazed. 

Bat  on  the  damsel's  forehead  shame, 
pride,  wrath 

Slew  toe  may -white.  She  lifted  either 
arm, 

*  Fia  on  thee.  King  t  I  aak'd  for  thy  chief 
knight. 

And  thou  hast  given  me  but  a  kitchen- 
knave.' 

Then  ere  a  man  in  hall  oonld  stay  her, 

I'd, 


Fled  down  the  lane  of  access  to  the  King, 

Tuuk  hortte,  descended  the  slope  street,  and 
past 

The  weird  white  gate,  and  paused  withouty 
beside 

The  field  of  tourney,  murmuring  *  kitchen- 
knave  I' 

Now  two  great  entries  open'd  from  the 

hall,  650 

At  one  end  one  that  gave  upon  a  range 
Of  level  pavement  where  the  King  would 

pace 
At  sunrise,  gazing  over  plain  and  wood; 
And  down   from    this  a  lordly  stairway 

sloped 
Till  lost   in  blowing  trees  and  tops  of 

towers; 
And  out  by  this  main  doorway  past  the 

King. 
But  one  was  counter  to  the  hearth,  and 

rose 
High  that  the  highest-crested  helm  could 

ride 
Therethro'  nor  graze;  and  by  this  entnr 

fled 
The  damsel  in  her  wrath,  and  on  to  this    Mo 
Sir  Gareth  strode,  and  saw  without  the  door 
King  Arthur's  g^  the  worth  of  half  a 

town, 
A  war-horse  of  the  best,  and  near  it  stood 
The  two  that  out  of  north  had  foUow'd 

him. 
This  bare  a  maiden  shield,  a  casque;  that 

held 
The  horse,  the  spear;  whereat  Sir  Gareth 

loosed 
A  cloak  that  dropt  from  coUarwbone  to 

heel, 
A  cloth  of  roughest  web,  and  cast  it  down. 
And  from  it,  liko  a  fuel-smother'd  fire 
That  lookt  half-dead,  brake  bright,  and 

flash'd  as  those  670 

Dull-coated  things,  that  making  slide  apart 
Their  dusk  wingHsases,  all  beneath  there 

bums 
A  jewell'd  harness,  ere  they  pass  and  fly. 
So  Gareth  ere  he  parted  flash'd  in  arms. 
Then  as  he  donn'd  the  helm,  and  took  the 

shield 
And  mounted  horse  and  graspt  a  spear,  of 

grain 
Storm-etrengthen'd  on  a  windy  site,  and 

tipt 
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With  trenehant  ateel,  around  1dm  slowly 

pzeei 
The   people,  while  from  oat  .of  kitchen 

oame 
The  thrallfl  in  throng,  and  seeing  who  had 

work'd  680 

Lustier  than  any,  and  whom  they  ooold  but 

love. 
Mounted  in  arms,  threw  up  their  eaps  and 

cried, 
*6od  bless  the  King,  and  all  his  fellow- 
ship!' 
And  on  thro'  lanes  of  shouting  Gareth  rode 
Down  the  slope  street,  and  paat  without  the 

gate. 

So  Gareth  past  with  joy;  but  as  the  cnr 
Fluckt  from  the  our  he  fights  with,  ere  his 


Be    oool'd    by   fighting,    follows,   being 
named,  688 

His  owner,  but  remembers  all,  and  growls 
Remembering,  so  Sir  Kay  beside  the  door 
Mutter'd  in  scorn  of  Grareth  whom  he  used 
To  harry  and  hustle. 

'  Bound  upon  a  quest 
With  horse  and  arms  —  the  King  hath  past 

his  time  — 
My  scullion  knaTS  1    Thralls,  to  your  work 

again. 
For  an  your  fire  be  low  ye  kindle  mine  I 
Will  tliere  be  dawn  in  West  and  eve  in 

East? 
Begone  I  —  my  knaTS  I — belike  and  like 

enow 
Some  old  head -blow  not  heeded  in  his 

youth 
So  shook    his  wits    they  wander  in   his 

prime  — 
Crazed  1    How  the  villain  lifted  up  his 
'    voice,  700 

Nor  shamed  to  bawl  himself  a  kitchen- 
knave  I 
Tut,  he  was  tame  and  meek  enow  with  me, 
Till  peacock'd  op  witli  Lancelot's  noticing. 
Well  —  I  will  uter  my  loud  knave,  and 

leam 
Whether  he  know  me  for  his  master  yet. 
Got  of  the  smoke  he  came,  and   so  my 

lanoe 
Hold,  by  God's  grace,  he  shall  into  the 

mire  — 
Thence,  if  the  King  awaken  from  his  erase, 
Into  the  smoke  again.' 


But  Lanoelot  said: 
'  Kay,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  against  tin 

King,  7» 

For  that  did  never  he  whereon  ye  rail. 
But  ever  meekly  served  the  Kin^  in  thee? 
Abide;  take  counsel,  for  this  lad  is  great 
And  lusty,  and  knowing  both  of  lance  ssd 

sword.' 
'  Tot,  tell  not  me,'  said  Kay,  'ye  are  ofo 

fine 
To  mar  stout  knavee  with 


sies 


.> 


Then  mounted,  on  thro'  silent  faees  rode 
Down  the  slope  city,  and  out  beyond  Un 
gate. 

But  by  the  field  of  toomey  lingering  yet 
Mutter'd  the  damsel: « Wherefore  did  tka 

King  7» 

Soom  me  ?  for,  were  Sir  Laiioeloi  laekt,  it 

least 
He  mi^t  have  yielded  to  me  one  of  tboae 
Who  talt  for  lady's  love  and  glory  here. 
Bather  than  —  O  sweet  heaven  1     O,  & 

upon  him  I  — 
His  kitchen-knave.' 

To  whom  Sir  Gareth  drew— 
And  there  were  none  but  few  goodlier 

than  he  — 
Shining  in  arms,  'Damsel,  the  quest  ii 

mine. 
Lead,  and  I  follow.'    She  thereat,  aa  ens 
That  smells  a  foul-flesh'd  agarie  in  tte 

holt, 
And  deems  it  carrion  of  s<n»e  woodkad 

thing,  730 

Or  shrew  or  weaseL  nipt  her  slender  nose 
With  petulant  thumb  and  finger,  afaiilliii^ 

'Hence  1 
Avoid,  thou  smellest  all  of  kiteben-gresse. 
And  ^ook  who  oomes  behind;'  for  there 

was  Kay. 
'Knoweat  thou  not  me?  thy  master?  I 

am  Kav. 
We  husk  thee'by  the  hearth.' 

And  Gareth  te  bixB, 
<  Master  no  more  I  too  well  I  kikow  tbee» 

ay  — 
The  most  ungentle  knight  in  Arthur^s  hsU.* 
'  Have  at  thee  then,'  said  Kay;  they  aboek'd, 

and  Kay  731 

Fell  shoalder-slipt,  and  Garf^th  cried  upon, 
'  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  and  fast  away  she  fl«L 
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Bat  after  sod  and  shingle  ceased  to  fly 
Behind  her,  and  the  heart  of  her  good 

horse 
Was  nigh  to  borst  with  Yiolenoe  of  the 

beaty 
Perforce  she  stay'd,  and  orertakeu  spoke: 

'  What  doest  thoo,  scullion,  in  my  fellow- 
ship? 
Deem'st  thou  that  I  accept  thee  aught  the 

more 
Or  loTS  thee  better,  that  by  some  deyice 
Full  cowardly,  or  by  mere  unhappiness, 
Thou  hast  overthrown  and  slain  thy  master 
—  thou  I  —  750 

Dish-washer  and  faroaeh-tumer,  loon  I  *-to 

me 
Tlioa  tmellflat  all  of  kitchen  as  before.' 

'DamseV  Sir  Gareth  answer'd  gently, 
*say 
Wbate'er  ye  will,  but  whatsoe'er  ye  say, 
I  leave  not  till  I  finish  this  fair  quest. 
Or  die  therefore.' 

<  Ay,  wilt  thou  finish  it  ? 
Sweet  lord,  how  like  a  noble  knight  he 

talksl 
The  listening  rogue  hath  caught  the  mai^ 

nerof  it. 
Buty  knave*  anon  thou  shalt  be  met  with, 

knave, 
And  then  by  such  a  one  that  thou  for  all 
The  kitchen  brewis  that  was  ever  supt    761 
Shalt  not  once  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face.' 


*  I  shall  aasay,'  said  Gareth  with  a  smile 
That  madden'd  her,  and  away  she  flash'd 

again 
Down  the  long   avenues  of  a  boundless 

wood; 
And  Gareth  following  was  again  beknaved: 

'Sir  Kitchen-knave,  I  have  miss'd  the 

only  way 
Where  Arthurs  men  are  set  along  the 

wood; 
The  wood  is  nigh  as  full  of  thieves  as 

leaves.  769 

If  both  be  slain,  I  am  rid  of  thee ;  but 

yet. 
Sir  Scullion,  canst  thou  use  that  spit  of 

thine? 
Flglit,  an  thou  iMUut;  I  have  miss'd  the  only 

way/ 


So  till  the  dusk  that  follow'd  evensong 
Rode  on  the  two,  reviler  and  reviled; 
Then  after  one  long  slope  was  mounted, 

saw. 
Bowl-shaped,  thro'  tops  of  many  thousand 

pines 
A  gloomy-gladed  hollow  slowly  sink 
To  westward-^ in  the  deeps  whereof  a 

mere, 
Round  as  the  red  eye  of  an  eagle-owl. 
Under  the  half-dead  sunset  glared;  and 

shouts  780 

Ascended,  and  there  brake  a  servingmao 
Flying  from  out  of  the  black  wood,  and 

crying, 

*  They  have  oound  my  lord  to  east  him  in 

the  mere/ 

Then  Gareth,  *  Bound  am  I  to  right  the 
WTong'd, 

But  straitlier  bound  am  I  to  bide  with 
thee.' 

And  when  the  damsel  spake  contemptu- 
ously, 

'  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  Gareth  cried  again, 

*  Follow,  I  lead  1 '  so  down   among   the 

pines 
He  plunged;   and   there,  black-shadow*d 

nigh  the  mere,  789 

And  mid-thigh-deep  in  bulrushes  and  reed, 
Saw  six  tall  men  huing  a  seventh  along, 
A  stone  about  his  neck  to  drown  him  in  it. 
Three  with  good  blows  he  quieted,  but 

three 
Fled  ihro'  the  pines;  and  Grareth  loosed  the 

stone 
From  off  his  neck,  then  in  the  mere  beside 
Tumbled  it;  oilily  bubbled  up  the  mere. 
Last,  Gareth  loosed  his  bonas  and  on  free 

feet 
Set  him,  a  stalwart  baron,  Arthur's  friend. 

'  Well  that  ye  came,  or  else  these  caitiff 

rogues 
Had  wreak'd  themselves  on  me;  good  cause 

is  theirs  800 

To  hate  me,  for  mv  wont  hath  ever  been 
To  catch  my  thief,  and  then  like  vermin 

here 
Drown  him,  and  with  a  stone  about  his 

neck; 
And  under  this  wan  water  many  of  them 
Lie  rotting,  but  at  night  let  go  the  stone, 
And  rise,  and  flickering  in  a  grimly  light 
DanM  on  the  mere.    Good  now,  ye  have 

saved  a  life 
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Worth  iioinewhftt  as  the  cleanser  of  this 

wood. 
And  fain  would  I  reward  thee  worsbipfullj. 
What  guerdon  will  je  ? ' 

Gareth  sharply  spake: 
*  None  I  for  the  deed's  sake  have  1  done  the 
deed,  81 1 

In  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King. 
But  wilt  thou  yield  this  damsel  harbor- 
age?' 

Whereat  the  baron  saying,  'I  well  be- 
lieve 
Ton  be  of  Arthur's  Table,'  a  light  laugh 
Broke  from  Lynette:  '  Ay,  truly  of  a  truth. 
And  in  a  sort,  being   Arthur's    kitchen- 

knave  I  — 
But  deem  not  I  accept  thee  anght  the  more, 
Scullion,  for  running  sharply  with  thy  spit 
Down  on  a  rout  of  craven  foresters.         Sao 
A  thresher  with  his  flail  had  scatter'd  them. 
Nay  —  for  thou  smellest  of  the  kitchen 

still. 
But  an  this  lord  will  yield  ns  harborage. 
Well.' 

So  she  spake.     A  league  beyond  the 

wood. 
All  in  a  full-fair  manor  and  a  rich. 
His  towers,  where  that  day  a  feast  had 

been 
Held  in  high  hall,  and  many  a  viand  left. 
And  many  a  costly  cate,  received  the  three. 
And  there  they  placed  a  peacock  in  his 

pride 
Before  the  damsel,  and  the  baron  set      830 
Gareth  beside  her,  bnt  at  once  she  rose. 

'  Meseems,  that  here  is  much  discourtesy, 
Setting  this  knave,  Lord  Baron,  at  my  side. 
Hear  me  —  this  mom  I  stood  in  Arthur's 

hall, 
And  phiy'd    the    King    would  grant  me 

Lancelot 
To  fight    the    brotherhood    of    Day  and 

Night  — 
The  last  a  monster  nnsnbduable 
Of  any  save  of  him  for  whom  I  call'd  — 
Suddenly    bawls    this    frontless    kitchen- 
knave, 
''The  quest  is  mine;  thy  kitchen-knave 
am  I,  840 

And  mighty  thro*  thy  meats  and 
am  iJ* 


Then  Arthur  all  at  once  gone  mad  replies, 
**  Go  therefore,"  and  so  gives  the  quest  ti 

liim  — 
Him  —  here  —  a  villain  fitter  to  stick  svina 
Than    ride    abroad    redressing    women's 

wrong. 
Or  sit  beside  a  noble  gentlewomaiL' 

Then  half-ashamed  and  part-amazed,  tbe 
lord 
Now  look'd  at  one  and  now  at  other,  left 
The  dajusel  by  the  peacock  in  his  pride. 
And,  seating  Gareth  at  another  boerd,    s« 
Sat  down  beside  him,  ate  and  then  began: 

'  Friend,  whether  thoa  be  Idtchen-kDaTe, 

or  not. 
Or  whether  it  be  the  maiden's  fantasy, 
And  whether  she  be  mad,  or  else  tbe'Kiif . 
Or  both  or  neither,  or  thyself  be  mad, 
I  ask  not;  but  thou  strikesta  strong  stroke. 
For  strong  thou  art  and  goodly  therewithal, 
And  saver  of  my  life;  and  therefore  now, 
For  here   be  mighty  men  to  joast  with, 

weigh 
Whether  thou  wilt  not  with  thy  dansel 

back  So 

To  crave  again  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Kii^. 
Thy  pardon;  I  bnt  speak  for  thine  avaO, 
The  saver  of  my  life.' 

And  Gareth  said, 

*  Full  pardon,  bnt  I  follow  up  the  quest, 
Despite  of  Day  and  Night  and  Death  sad 

So  when,  next  mom,  the  lord  whose  life 

he  saved 
Had,  some  brief  spaee,  oonvey'd  them  on 

their  way 
And  left  them  with  God-speed,  Sir  Gazetii 

spoke, 

*  Lead,  and  I  follow.'    Hanghtily  she  re- 

plied: 

'  I  fly  no  more;  I  allow  thee  for  an  hoar. 
Lion  and  stoat  have  isled  together,  knave. 
In  time  of  flood.    Nay,  fnrtfaermore.  Be- 
thinks ^ 
Some  ruth  is  mine  for  thee.    Baek  wilt 

thou,  fool  ? 
For  hard  by  here  is  one  will  overthrow 
And  slay  thee;  then  will  I  to  eoart  sgais* 
And  shame  the  King  for  only  yielding  me 
My  champion  from  the  ashee  of  hit  heacth.' 
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To  whom  Sir  Gueth  answer'd  courte- 
ously: 

*  Say  thou  thy  say,  and  I  will  do  my  deed. 

Allow  me  for  mine  hour,  and  tbou  wilt 
find  880 

My  fortunes  all  as  fair  as  hers  who  lay 

Among  the  ashes  and  wedded  the  King's 
son.' 

Then  to  the  shore  of  one  of  those  long 

loops 

Wherethro'  the  serpent  river  coil'd,  they 

came. 
Soagb-thicketed  were  the  banks  and  steep; 

the  stream 
Full,  narrow;  this  a  bridge  of  single  arc 
Took  at  a  leap;  and  on  the  further  side 
Arose  a  silk  pavilion,  gay  with  gold 
In  streaks  and  rays,  and  all  Lent-lily  in  hue, 
Save  that  the  dome  was  purple,  and  above. 
Crimson,  a  slender  banneret  fluttering.    891 
And  tlierebefore  the  lawless  warrior  paced 
Unarm'd,  and  calline,  *  Damsel,  is  this  he, 
The  champion  thou  hast  brought  from  Ar- 
thur's hall, 
For  whom  we  let  thee  pass  ? '    *  Nay,  nay,' 

she  said, 
'Sir  Morning-Star.     The  King  in  utter 

scorn 
Of  thee  and  thy  much  folly  hath  sent  thee 

here 
His  kitchen-knave;  and  look  thou  to  thy- 
self. 
See  that  he  fall  not  on  thee  suddenly, 
And  slay  thee  unarm'd;  he  is  not  knight 
but  knave.'  900 

Then  at  his  caU,  'O  daughters  of  the 
Dawn, 
And   servants  of  the   Morning-Star,  ap- 
proach. 
Arm  me,'  from  out  the  silken  curtain-folds 
Bare-footed  and  bare-headed   three  fair 

girls 
In  gilt  and  rosy  raiment  came.    Their  feet 
In  dewy  grasses  t^listen'd;  and  the  hair 
All  over  ghuu^ed  with  dewdrop  or  with 

gem 
Like  sparkles  in  the  stone  Avanturine. 
These  arm'd  him  in  blue  arms,  and  gave  a 
shield  909 

Blue  also,  and  thereon  the  morning  star. 
And  Garetb  silent  gazed  upon  the  kuight, 
Who  stood  a  moment,  ere  his  horse  was 
brought. 


1 


Glorying;  and  in  the  stream  beneath  him 

shone, 
Immingled  with  heaven's  azure  waveringly, 
The  gay  pavUion  and  the  naked  feet, 
His  arms,  the  rosy  raiment,  and  the  star. 

Then  she  that  watch'd  him:  *  Wherefore 

stare  ye  so  ? 
Thon  shakest  in  thy  fear.    There  yet  is 

time; 
Flee  down  the  vaUey  before  he  get  to  horse. 
Who  will  cry  shame  ?    Thou  art  not  knight 

but  knave.'  9S0 

Said  Grareth :  <  Damsel,  whether  knave  or 

kniffht. 
Far  liefer  had  I  fight  a  score  of  times 
Than  hear  thee  so  missay  me  and  revile. 
Fair  words  were  best  for  him  who  fights 

for  thee; 
But  truly  foul  are  better,  for  they  send 
That  strength  of  anger  thro'  mine  arms,  I 

know 
That  I  shall  overthrow  him.' 

And  he  that  bore 
The  star,  when  mounted,  cried  from  o'er 

the  bridge: 
'A  kitchen-knave,  and  sent  in  scorn   of 

me ! 
Such  fight  not  I,  but  answer  scorn  with 

scorn.  930 

For  this  were  shame  to  do  him  further 

wrong 
Than  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  take  hit 

horse 
And  arms,  and  so  return  him  to  the  Kinff. 
Come,  therefore,  leave  thy  lady  lightly^ 

knave. 
Avoid;  for  it  beseemeth  not  a  knave 
To  ride  with  such  a  lady.' 

<  Dog,  thou  liest  I 
I  spring  from  loftier  lineage  than  tLiLO 

own.' 
He  spake;  and  all  at  fierv  speed  the  two 
Shock'd  on  the  central  bridge,  and  either 

spear 
Bent  but  not  brake,  and  either  knight  at 

once,  940 

Hurl'd  as  a  stone  from  out  of  a  cstapult 
Beyond  hir  horse's  crupper  and  the  bridge. 
Fell,  as  if  dead;  but  quickly  rose  and  drew. 
And  Gareth  lash'd    so  fiercely  with  hit 

brand 
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He  drave  his  enemy  backward  down  the 
bridge, 

The  damsel  crying,  *  Well-etricken,  kitch- 
en-knave 1 ' 

mi  Grareth's  shield  was  doyen;  bnt  one 
stroke 

Laid  him  that  clove  it  grovelling  on  the 
ground. 

Then  cried  the  fidlen*  *  Take  not  my  life; 

I  yield.' 
And  Gareth,  <  So  this  damsel  ask  it  of  me 
Good  —  I  accord  it  easily  as  a  crrace.'     951 
She  reddening,  *Lisolent  scullion  I   I  of 

thee? 
I  bound  to  thee  for  any  favor  ask'd  1  * 
'Then  shall  he  die.'    And  Gareth  there 

unlaced 
His  helmet  as  to  slay  him,  but  she  shiiek'd, 
*  Be  not  BO  hardy,  scullion,  as  to  slay 
One  nobler  than  thyself.'    'Damsel,  thy 

charge 
Is  an  abounding  pleasure  to  me.    Knight, 
Hiy  life  is  thine  at  her  command.    Arise 
And  <|uiokly  pass  to  Arthur's  hall,,  and  say 
"'   kitchen-knave  hath  sent  thee.   See  thou 


crave  961 

His  pardon  for  thy  breaking  of  his  laws. 

Myself  when  I  return  will  plead  for  thee. 

Thy  shield  b  mine — farewell;  and,  dam- 
sel, thou. 

Lead,  and  I  follow.' 

And  fast  away  she  fled; 
Then  when  he    came    upon   her,  spake: 

*  Metkought, 
Knave,  when  I  watoh'd  thee  striking  on  the 

bridge. 
The  savor  of  thy  kitchen  came  upon  me 
A    little    faintlier;    but   the    wind    hath 

changed, 
I  scent  it  twenty-fold.'  And  then  she  sang, 
***0  morning  star"  —  not  tluit  tall  felon 

there  971 

Whom  thou,  by  sorcery  or  unhappiness 
Or  some  device,  hast  foully  overthrown, — 

**  O  moniing  star  that  smilest  in  the  bine, 
O  star,  my  moming  dzeam  hath  proven  true, 
Smile  sweetly,  thou  I  my  love  hath  smiled  on 
me." 

'But  thou  begone,  take   counsel,  and 
away. 
For  hard  by  here  is  one  that  guards  « 
ford  — 


The  second  brother  in  their  fold's  pso- 

ble  — 
Will  pay  thee  all  thy  wages,  and  to  boot 
Care  not  for  shame;  thou  art  not  knigbt 

but  knave.'  9S1 

To  whom  Sir  Gareth  answered,  Isagh- 
ingly; 

*  Parables  ?    Hear  a  parable  of  the  kasTe. 
When  I  was  kitchen -knave  among  the 

rest, 
Fieroe  was  the  hearth,  and  one  <»f  my  00- 

mates 
Own'd  a  rough  dog,  to  whom  be  cast  Ik 

coat, 
**  Guard  it,"  and  there  vras  none  to  meddle 

with  it. 
And  such  a  coat  art  thou,  and  thee  tis 

King 
Gave  me  to  guard,  and  such  a  dog  am  I, 
To  vrorry,  ami  not  to  flee  —  and  —  ku^ 

or  knave  —  990 

The  knave  that  doth  thee  servioo  9S  full 

knigbt 
Is  all  as  good,  meseems,  as  any  knight 
Toward  Uiy  sister's  freeing.' 

<Ay,  Sir  Knave! 
Ay,  knave,  because  thou   strikest  as  s 

knigbt. 
Being  but  knave,  I  hate  thee  aU  the  man.' 

'  Fair  damsel^yon  should  wonhipme  the 
more. 
That,  being  but  knave,  I  throw  thine  ene- 
mies.' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  she  said,  *  but  thon  shalt  meet 
thy  match.' 

So  when  they  toncVd  the  seeond  river- 
loop,  999 
Huge  on  a  huge  red  horse,  and  aU  in  nudl 
Bumish'd  to  blinding,  shone  the  Keondsy 

Sun 
Beyond  a  raging  shallow.    As  if  the  flow 
That  blows  a  globe  of  after  arrowlets 
Ten-thonsand-fold  had  grown,  fiash'd  the 

fierce  shield. 
All  sun;  and  Gareth's  eyes  had  flying  Uoli 
Before  them  when  he  toni'd  from  waieb- 

ing  him. 
He  from  l>eyond  the  roaring  shallow  roar'd, 

*  What  doest  thou,  brother,  in  my  marebv 

here?* 
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And  she  athwart  the  shallow  shriird  again, 

'Here  is  a  kitohen-knaye  from  Arthur's 

hall  loio 

Hath  overthrown  thy  brother,  and  hath  his 


*  Ugh ! '  cried  the  Sun,  and,  Tizoring  np  a 

red 
And  cipher  face  of  ronuded  foolishness, 
Pnsh'd  horse  across  the  foamings  of  the 

ford. 
Whom  Gareth  met  mid-stream ;  no  room 

was  there 
For  lance  or  toumey-skilL     Fonr  strokes 

they  struck 
With  sword,  and  these  were  mighty;  the 

new  knight 
Had  fear  he  might  be  shamed;  but  as  the 

Sun 
Heayed  up  a  ponderous  arm  to  strike  the 

fifth. 
The  hoof  of  his  horse  slipt  in  the  stream, 

the  stream  1020 

Descended,  and  the  Snn  was  wash'd  away. 

Then  Grareth  laid  his  lance  athwart  the 

ford; 
80  drew  him  home;  but  he  that  fought  no 

more. 
As  being  all  bone-batter'd  on  the  rock, 
Yielded,  and  Gareth  sent  him  to  the  King. 

*  Myself  when  I  return  will  plead  for  thee. 
Lead,  and  I  follow.'    Quietly  she  led. 

*  Hatli  not  the  good  wtad,  damsel,  changed 

again?' 
'Nay,  not  a  point;  nor  art  thon  victor 

here*  1039 

There  lies  a  ridge  of  slate  across  the  ford; 
His  horse  thereon  stumbled  —  ay,  for  I 
it 


'''O  sun"— not  this  strong  fool  whom 
thon,  Sir  Knave, 
Hast  overthrown  thro'  mere  unhappiness  — 

**  O  SOB,  that  wakenest  all  to  blin  or  pain, 
O  moon,  that  layest  all  to  sleep  again, 
Shine  sweetly ;  twice  my  love  hi^  smiled  on 


*  What  knowest  thon  of  love-song  or  of 

love  ? 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou  wert  nobly 

bom, 
Thon  bast  a  pleasant  presence.    Yea,  per- 

ehanoe, — 


' "  O  dawv  flowers  that  open  to  the  son, 
O   dewy   floweis    that   dose   when    day   is 
done*  104 1 

Blow  sweetly;  twioe  my  love  hath  smiled 


on  me. 


>} 


*  What  knowest  thou  of  flowers,  except, 

belike, 
To  garuiuh  meats  with  ?  hath  not  our  good 

King 
Who  lent  me  thee,  the  flower  of  kitohendom, 
A  foolish  love  for  flowers  ?  what  stick  ye 

round 
The  pasty  ?  wherewithal  deck  the  boar's 

head? 
Flowers?  nay,  the  boar  hath  rosemaries 

and  bay. 


«« 


O  birds   that  warble   to   the'  morning 
■ky,  1049 

O  birds  that  wsrble  as  the  day  goes  by, 
Sing  sweetly ;  twioe  my  love  hath  sndled  on 


ft 


*  What  knowest  thou  of  birds,  lark,  mavis, 

merle, 
Linnet?  what  dream  ye  when  they  utter 

foi-tli 
May»musio  growing  with  the  growing  light. 
Their  sweet  sun-worship  ?  these  be  for  the 

snare  — 
So  runs  thy  fancy  —  these  be  for  the  spit. 
Larding  and  basting.    See  thou  have  not 

now 
Larded  thy  last,  except  thou  turn  and  fly. 
There  stands  the  third  fool  of  their  ailo- 

gory.' 

For  there  beyond  a  bridge  of   treble 

bow,  1060 

All  in  a  rose-red  from  the  west,  and  all 

Naked  it  seem'd,  and  glowing  in  the  broad 

Deep  -  dimpled   current   underneath,  the 

knight 
That  named  himself  the  Star  of  Evening 
stood. 

And  Grareth,  <  Wherefore  waits  the  mad- 
man there 
Naked  in  open  dayshine?'    'Nay,'   she 

cried, 
*  Not  naked,  only  wrapt  in  harden'd  skins 
That  fit  him  like  his  own;  and  so  ye  cleave 
His  armor  oH  him*  thMe  will  turn  the 
blade.' 
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Then  the  Uurd  brother  ahoated  o'er  the 
brid^,  1070 

*  O  brothep-tttar,  why  shine  ye  here  so  low  ? 
Thy  ward  is  higher  up;  but  have  ye  shun 
The  damsel's  champion  ? '  aud  the  damsel 

cried: 

*  No  star  of  thine,  but  shot  from  Arthor's 

heaven 
With  all  disaster  onto  thine  and  thee  I 
For  both  thy  younger  brethren  have  gone 

down 
Before  this  youth;  and  so  wilt  thou,  Sir 

Star. 
Art  thou  not  old  ?  ' 

*  Old,  damsel,  old  and  hard. 
Old,  with  the  might  and  breath  of  twenty 

boys.' 
Said  Gareth,  'Old,  and  oyer^bold  in  brag  I 
But  that  same  strength  which  threw  the 

Morning  Star  1081 

Can  throw  the  Evening.' 

Hien  that  other  blew 
A  hard  and  deadly  note  upon  the  horn. 

*  Approach  and  arm  me ! '      With    slow 

steps  from  out 
An  old  storm-beaten,  russet,  roany-stain'd 
Pavilion,  forth  a  grizzled  damsel  came. 
And  arm'd  him  in  old  arms,  and  brought  a 

helm 
With  but  a  drying  evergreen  for  crest. 
And  gave  a  shield  whereon  the  star  of 

even 
Half-tamish'd  and  half-bright,  his  emblem, 

shone.  1090 

But  when  it  glitter 'd  o'er  the  saddle-bow. 
They  madly  hurl'd  together  on  the  bridge ; 
And  Gareth  overthrew  him,  lighted,  drew. 
There  met  him  drawn,  and  overthrew  him 

again. 
But  up  like  fire  he  started;  and  as  oft 
As  Grareth  brought  him  grovelling  on  his 

knees. 
So  many  a  time  he  vaulted  up  again; 
Till  Gareth  panted  hard,  and  his  great 

heart. 
Foredooming  all  his  trouble  was  in  vain. 
Labor' d  within  him,  for  he  seetn'd  as  one 
That  all  in  later,  ladder  age  begins         noi 
To  war  against  ill  uses  of  a  life, 
But  these  from  all  his  life  arise,  and  cry, 

*  Thou  hast  made  us  lords,  and  canst  not 

put  us  down  I  ^ 


He  half  despaiia;  so  Gareth    aeem'd  ts 

strike 
Vainly,  the  damsel  clamoring  all  the  whik, 
'  Well  done,  knave-knight,  well  atrtcluai,0 

good  knight-knave  — 
O    knave,  as    noble    as    any  of  all   tk 

knights  — 
Shame  me  not,  shame  me  not.    I  have 

prophesied  — 
Strike,   thiou    art    worthy    of    the    Table 

Bound  —  XI » 

His  arms  are  old,  he  trusts  the  harde&'d 

skiu  — 
Strike  —  strike  —  the   wind    will   nevef 

change  again.' 
And  Gareth  hearing  ever  stronglier  smote. 
And  hew-d  great  piece,  of  hi.  umor  oS 

him. 
But  UsVd  in  Y»n  againrt  the  hudoi'd 

skin. 
And  could  not  wholly  bring  him  nndei^ 

more 
Than  loud  Southwestems,  rolling  ridge  «b 

ridge. 
The  buoy  that  rides  at  sea,  and  dips  and 

springs 
For  ever;  tiU  at  length  Sir  Gareth's  brand 
Clash'd   his,  and  brake  it  utterly  to  tbe 

hilt.  tUB 

'  I  have  thee  now; '  but  forth  that  other 

sprang, 
And,  all  nnknightlike,  writhed   his  wiiy 

arms 
Around  him,  till  he  felt,  despite  his  mail. 
Strangled,  but  straining  even  his  utte^ 

most 
Cast,  and  so  hurl'd  him  headlong  o'er  the 

bridge 
Down  to  the  river,  sink  or  swim,  and  cried, 
*  Lead,  and  I  follow.' 

But  the  damsel  said: 
'  I  lead  no  longer;  ride  thou  at  my  side; 
Thou  art  the    kingliest    of    all    kitchea^ 
knaves. 


"*0     trefoil,    sparkling 
plain, 


on     the    raiBT 
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O  rainbow  with  three  colors  after  rain. 
Shine  sweetly ;  thrice  my  lovo  hath  amiled  oa 


me. 


>i 


'  Sir,  —  and,  good  faith,  I  fain  had  added 
•—  Knight, 
Bat  that  I  hesird  thee  call  thyself  a  knave.— 
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Shamed  am  I  that  I  io  lebnked,  reviled, 
Missaid  thee.    Noble  I  am,  and  thought  the 

King 
Scom'd  me  and  mine;  and  now  thy  pardon, 

friend, 
For  tbou  hast  ever  answer'd  courteously, 
And  wholly  bold  thou  art,  and  meek  withal 
As  any  of  Arthur's  best,  but,  being  knave, 
Uast  maz'd  my  wit.    I  marvel  what  thou 

art.'  1141 

'Damsel,'  he  said,  <yoa  be  not  all  to 

blame, 
Saving  that  yon  mistrusted  our  good  King 
Would  handle  scorn,  or  yield  you,  asking, 

one 
Not  fit  to  oope  your  quest.    You  said  your 

say; 
Mine  answer  was  my  deed.    Grood  sooth  I 

I  hold 
He  scarce  is  knight,  yea  but  half-man,  nor 

meet 
To  fight  for  gentle  damsel,  he,  who  lets 
His  heart  be  stirr'd  with  any  foolish  heat 
At  any  gentle  damsel's  waywardness.     1150 
Shamed  ?  care  not !  thy  foul  sayings  fought 

for  me; 
And  seeing  now  thy  words  are  fair,  me- 

thinks 
There  rides  no  knight,  not  Lancelot,  his 

great  self. 
Hath  force  to  quell  me.' 

Nigh  upon  that  honr 
When  the  lone  hem  forgets  his  melan- 
choly, 
Lets  down  his  other  leg,  and  stretching 

dreams 
Of  goodly  supper  in  the  distant  pool, 
Then  tnm'd  the  noble   damsel  smiling  at 

him. 
And  told  him  of  a  cavern  hard  at  hand, 
Where  bread  and  baken  meats  and  good 
red  wine  1160 

Of  Southland,  which  the  Lady  Lyonors 
Had  sent  her  coming  champion,  waited 
him. 

Anon  they  past  a  narrow  comb  wherein 
Were  slabs  of  rock  with  figures,  knights  on 

horse 
Sculptured,  and  deckt  in    slowly-waning 

hues. 
*  Sir  Knave,  my  knight,  a  hermit  once  was 

here. 


Whose  holy  hand  hath  fashion'd  on  the 
ruck 

The  war  of  Time  against  the  soul  of  man. 

And  you  four  fools  have  suck'd  their  alle- 
gory 

From  these  damp  walls,  and  taken  but  the 
form.  1 170 

Know  ye  not  these  ? '  and  Gareth  lookt 
and  read  — 

In  letters  like  to  those  the  vexillary 

Hath  left  crag-carven  o'er  the  streaminir 
Gelt  — 

*  Phosphorus,'  then  *  Meridies,'  —  *  Hes- 

perus '  — 

*  Nox '  —  <  Mors,'    beneath   five    figures, 

armed  men. 
Slab  after  slab,  their  faces  forward  all. 
And  running  down  the  Soul,  a  shape  that 

fled 
With  broken  wings,  torn  raiment,  and  loose 

hair, 
For  help  and  shelter  to  the  hermit's  cave. 

*  Follow  the  faces,  and  we  find  it.    Look, 
Who  comes  behind  ? ' 

For  one  —  delay'd  at  first 
Thro'  helping  back  the  dislocated  Kay  nSa 
To    Camelot,    then    by    what    thereafter 

chanced. 
The    damsel's    headlong  error    thro'  the 

wood  — 
Sir    Lancelot,    having    swum    the    river- 
loops — 
His  blue  shield-lions  cover'd  —  softly  drew 
Behind  the  twain,  and  when  he  saw  the  star 
Gleam,  on  Sir  Grareth's  turning  to  him, 

cried, 
'  Stay,  felon  knight,  I  avenge  me  for  my 

friend.' 
And  Gareth   crying  prick'd    against  the 
cry;  1190 

But  when  they  closed  —  in  a  moment  —  at 

one  touch 
Of  that  skill'd  spear,  the  wonder  of  the 

world  — 
Went  sliding  down  so  easily,  and  fell. 
That  when  he  found  the  grass  within  his 

hands 
He  laugh'd.    The  laughter  jarr'd  npon  Ly- 

nette. 
Harshly  she  ask'd  him,  *  Shamed  and  over- 
thrown. 
And  tumbled  back  into  the  kitchen-knave, 
Why  laugh  ye  ?  that  ye  blew  your  boast  in 
vain?' 
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*  Nay,  nobl«  damsel,  but  tbmt  I,  the  son 
Of  old  King  Lot  and  good  Queen  Belli- 
oent,  laoo 

And  yictor  of  tlie  bridges  and  the  ford, 
And  knight  of  Arthur,  here  lie  thrown  by 

whom 
I  know  not,  all  thro'  mere  unhappiness  — 
Device  and  sorcery  and  unhappiness  — 
Out,  sword;  we  are  thrown  I '  And  Lance- 
lot answer'd:  '  Prineei 

0  Gareth — thro'  the  mere  unhappineas 
Of  one  who  came  to  help  thee,  not  to  harm, 
Lancelot,  and  all  as  glad  to  find  thee  whole 
As  on  the  day  when  Arthur  knighted  him.' 

Then  Gareth:  *  Thou  —  Lancelot  1  — 
thine  the  hand  laro 

That  threw  me  ?  An  some  ehanoe  to  mar 
the  boast 

Thy  brethren  of  thee  make  —  which  eould 
not  chance  — 

Had  sent  thee  down  before  a  leaser  spear. 

Shamed  had  I  been,  and  sad  —  O  Lance- 
lot—thou  I' 

Whereat  the  maiden,  petulant:  *  Lance- 

Why  came  ye  not,  whenoall'd  7  and  where- 
fore now 

Come  ye,  not  oaIl*d?  I  gloried  in  my 
knaye, 

Who  being  still  rebuked  would  anawer  still 

Courteous  as  any  knight  -^  but  now,  if 
knight. 

The  marrel  diea,  and  leares  me  fool'd  and 

triok'd,  laao 

And    only    wondering   wherefore    play'd 

upon; 
And   doubtful  whether   I   and    mine  be 

scom'd. 
Where  should  be  truth  if  not  in  Arthur's 

hall. 
In    Arthur's    presence  ?    Knight,   knaTe, 

prince  and  fool, 

1  hate  thee  and  forever.' 

And  Laaeelot  said: 

'Blessed  be  thou.  Sir  Gareth  I  knight  art 
thou 

To  the  King's  best  wish.  O  damsel,  be 
you  wise, 

To  call  him  shamed  who  is  but  over- 
thrown? 

Thrown  have  I  been,  nor  once,  but  many  a 
time.  1339 


Vietor  from  vanquish'd  iasnea  at  the  1ast« 
And  overturower  from  being  oveithrowm. 
With  sword  we  have  not  striven,  and  ihj 

good  horse 
And  thou  are  weary;  yet  not  less  I  felt 
Thy  manhood  thro'  that  wearied  lanoe  <tf 

thine. 
Well  hast  thou  done;  for  aU  the  stnam  ii 

freed, 
And  thou  hast  wreak'd  his  juatifle  on  las 

foes. 
And  when  reviled  hast  answered  graeioul^. 
And    makest    merry    when    overthrown 

Prince,  knight. 
Hail,  knight  and  priaee^  and  of  our  TaUa 

Hound  r 

And  then  when  turning  to  Lynette  ke 
told  ii# 

The  tale  of  Gareth,  petulantly  ahe  aaid: 

*  Ay,  well  — ay,  well — for  wotae  than  !»• 

ing  f ool'd 
Of  others,  is  to  fool  one's  self.    A  eave^ 
Sir  Lancelot,  ia  hard  by,  with  meats  ssi 

drinks 
And  forace  for  the  horse,  and  flint  for  Sia 
But  all  about  it  flies  a  honeysoekle. 
Seek,  tUl  we  find.'    And  when  they  aoo^ 

and  found. 
Sir  Gareth  drank  and  ate,  and  all  hia  lils 
Fast   into  sleep;   on   whom    the  maidA 

ffazed: 
'  Sonnd  sleep  be  thine  I  sound  eanss  to 

sleep  hast  thou.  tn» 

Wake  lusty  t    Seem  I  net  aa  tender  to  hia 
Aa  any  mother  ?    Ay,  but  such  a  one 
Aa  all  day  long  hath  rated  at  her  child. 
And  vezt  his  day,  but  blesses  him  asleep— 
Good  lord,  how  aweetly  amella  the  hoaej^ 

saclde 
In  the  hush'd  night,  aa  if  the  world  were  ons 
Of  utter  peace,  and  love,  and  gentlenrsn ! 
O  Lancelot,  Lancelot,'  —  and  she  dapt  ber 

hands  ^> 

*  Full  merry  am  I  to  find  my  goodly  knaTS 
la   knight    and  noble.    See    now,  swan 

have  I,  nfa 

Else  yon  black  felon  had  not  let  me  pass, 
To  bring  thee  baek  to  do  the  battle  with 

him. 
Thus  an  thou  goest,  he  will  fight  thee  fifst; 
Who  doubts  thee  victor  7  so  will  my  kni^ 

knave 
Miss  the  full  flower  of  this  aeoonpfiflkp 

ment.' 
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Said   Lancelot:    *  Perad venture  ha  70a 

name 
May  know  my  shield.    Let  Gareth,  an  he 

wiU, 
Change  his  for  mine,  and  take  my  charger, 

freah, 
Not  to  be  spnrr'd,  loving  the  battle  ai  well 
As  he  that  rides  him.'    '  Lancelot*iike,'  she 

said,  1370 

*  Courteous  in  this,  Lord  Lancelot,  as  in  all.' 

And  Gareth,  wakening,  fiercely  clutoh*d 
the  shield: 

*  Ramp,  ye  lance-splintering  lions,  on  whom 

all  spears 
Are  rotten  sticks  t  ye  seem  agape  to  roar  ! 
Yea,  ramp  and  roar  at  leaving  of  your 

lord  I  — 
Care  not,  good  beasts,  so  well  I  oaxo  for 

you. 

0  noble  Lancelot,  from  my  hold  on  these 
Streams  virtne  —  fire  —  thro'  one  that  will 

not  shame 
Even  the  shadow  of  Lancelot  under  shield. 
Hence;  let  us  go.' 

Silent  the  silent  field 
They  traversed.    Arthur's  Harp  tho'  sum- 
mer-wan, 1381 
In  counter  motion  to  the  clouds,  allured 
The  glance  of  Gareth  dreaming  on  his  lieee. 
A  star  shot:  'Lo^'  said  Gareth,  'the  foe 

falls  1 ' 
An  owl  whoopt:  *  Hark  the  victor  pealing 

there  I ' 
Suddenly  she  that  rode  upon  his  left 
Clung  to  the  shield  that  Lancelot  lent  him, 

crying: 
'Yield,  yield  him  this  again;  't  is  he  must 
fight: 

1  curse  the  tongue  that  all  thro'  yesterday 
Reviled  thee,  tad  hath  wrought  on  Lance- 

lot  now  1390 

To  lead  thee  horse  and  shield.   Wonders  ye 

have  done. 
Miracles  ye  cannot.     Here  is  glory  enow 
Li  having  flung  the  three.     I  see  thee 

matm'd. 
Mangled;  I  swear  thou  canst  not  fling  the 

fourth.' 

*  And  wherefore,  damsel  ?  tell  me  all  ye 
know. 
Yon  cannot  scare  me;  nor  rough  facei  or 
voice. 


Brute  bulk  of  Hmb,  or  boundless  savagery 
Appal  me  from  the  quest.' 

*  Nav,  prince,'  she  cried, 
'  Grod  wot,  I  never  look  d  upon  the  face. 
Seeing  he  never  rides  abroad  by  day,      1300 
But  watch  *d  him  have  I  like  a  phantom 

pass 
Chilling  the  night;  nor  have  I  heard  the 

voice. 
Always  he  made  his  mouthpiece  of  a  page 
Who  came  and  went,  ana  still  reported 

him 
As  closing  in  himself  the  strength  of  ten. 
And  when  his  an&ner  tare  him,  nuissacring 
Man,  woman,  lao,  and  girl — yea,  the  soft 

babe! 
Some  hold  that  he  hath  swallow'd  infant 

flesh, 
Monster !    O  prince,  I  went  for  Lancelot 

first. 
The  quest  is  Lancelot's;  give  him  back  the 

shield.'  1310 

Said  Gareth  laughing,  *  An  he  fight  for 
this. 
Belike  he  wins  it  as  the  better  man; 
Thus  —  and  not  else  1 ' 

But  Lancelot  on  him  urged 
All  the  devisings  of  their  chivalry 
When  one  might  meet  a  mightier  than  him- 
self; 
How  best  to  manage  horse,  lance,  sword, 

and  shield, 
And  so  fill  up  the  gnp  where  force  might 

fail 
With  skill  and  fineness.    Listant  were  his 
words. 

Then  Gareth:  'Here  be  rules.    I  know 

but  one  — 
To  dash  nniiust  mine  enemy  and  to  win.  ijao 
Yet  have  I  watch'd  thee  victor  in  the  joust. 
And  seen  thy  way.*    '  Heaven  help  thee  t ' 

sigh'd  Lynette. 

Then  for  a  space,  and  under  cloud  that 

grew 
To  thunder-gloom  palling  all  stars,  they 

rode 
Li   converse  till   she   made   her  palfrey 

halt. 
Lifted    an    arm,   and    softly   whisper'd« 

« There.' 
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And  all  the  three  were  silent  seeing,  pitcb'd 
Beside  the  Castle  Perilous  on  flat  Held, 
A  huge  payilion  like  a  mountain  peak    1329 
Sunder  the  glooming  crimson  on  the  marge, 
Black,  with  black  banner,  and  a  long  blaok 

horn 
Beside  it  hanging;  which  Sir  Gareth  graspt, 
And  so,  before  the  two  could  hinder  him, 
Sent  all  his  heart  and  breath  thro'  all  the 

horn. 
.  Eeho*d  the  walls;  a  light  twinkled;  anon 
;  Cam«  lighta  and  Ughts,  and  once  again  be 

blew; 
Whereon  were  hollow  tramplings  np  and 

down 
And  muffled  Toices  heard,  and  shadows 

past; 
Till  high  above  him,  circled  with  her  maids, 
The  Lady  Lyonors  at  a  window  stood,    1340 
Beautiful   among   lights,  and   waving   to 

him. 
White  hands  and  ooortesy.    But  when  the 

prince 
Three  times  had  blown — after  long  hush 

—  at  last  — 
The  huge  pavilion  slowly  yielded  up. 
Thro'    those    black    foldings,  that  which 

housed  therein. 
High  on  a  night-black  horse,  in  night-black 

arms. 
With  white  breast-bone,  and  barren  ribs  of 

Death, 
And    crown'd    with    fleshless    laughter — 

some  ten  steps  — 
In  the  half-light  —  thro'  the  dim  dawn  — 

advanced 
The  monster,  and  then  paused,  and  spake 

no  word*  1750 

But  Grareth  spake  and  all  indignantly: 
*  Fool,  for  thou  hast,  men  say,  the  strength 

of  ten, 
Canst  thoa  not  trust  the  limbs  thy  God 

hath  given. 
But  must,  to  make  the  terror  of  thee  more, 
Trick  thyself  out  in  ghastly  imageries 
Of  that  which  Life  luith  done  with,  and  the 

clod, 
Less  dull  than  thou,  will  hide  with  man- 
tling flowers 
As  if  for  pity  ? '    But  he  spake  no  word; 
Which  set  the  horror  higher.     A  maiden 

swoon'd; 
The  Lady  Lyonors  wrung  her  hands  and 
wept,  1360 


As  doom'd  to  be  the  bride  of  Night  sad 

Death ; 
Sir  Gareth's  head    prickled  beneath   his 

helm; 
And   even    Sir  Lancelot  thro'  his  warn 

blood  felt 
Ice  strike,  and  all  that  mark'd  him  weie 

aghast 

At  onoe  Sir  Lancelot's  charger  fieredj 

ueigh'd. 
And  Death's  dark  wai^harae  bounded  tot- 

ward  with  him. 
Then  those  that  did  not  blink  the  terror 

saw 
Thai  Death  was  cast  to  ground,  and  slowlj' 

rose. 
But  with  one  stroke  Sir  Gareth  spht  the 

skull.  13^ 

Half  fell  to  right  and  half  to  left  and 

lay. 
Then  with  a  stronger  buffet  he  dove  the 

helm 
As  throughly  as  the  skull;  and  oat  fran 

this 
Issued  the  bright  face  of  a  blooming  boy 
Fresh  as  a  flower  new -bom,  and  crying 

<  Knight, 
Slay  me  not;  my  three  brethren  bade  me 

do  it. 
To  make  a  horror  all  aboot  the  house. 
And  stay  the  world  from  Lady  Ly<Hian. 
They  never  dream'd  the  passes  wooki  be 

past.' 
Answer'd  Sir  Gareth  graciously  to  one 
Not  many  a  moon  his  yonnger,  *My  fur 

child,  n^ 

What  madness  made  thee  challenge  tk 

chief  knight 
Of  Arthur's  hall?'    <Fair  Sir,  they  bade 

me  do  it. 
They  hate  the   King  and   Lancelot,  the 

King's  friend; 
They  hoped  to  slay  him  somewhere  on  the 

stream, 
They  never  dream'd  the  passes  oould  be 

past.' 

Then  sprang  the  happier  day  from  ande^ 

ground; 
And  I^dy  Lyonors  and  her  house,  witk 

dance 
And  revel    and  song,  made  meny  over 

Death, 
As  being  after  all  their  foolish  fean     ^A 
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And  horrors  only  proveu  ft  blooming  boj. 
So  large  mirth  lived,  and  Gareth  won  the 
quest. 

And  he  that  told  the  tale  in  older  times 
Says  that  Sir  Gareth  wedded  Lyonors, 
But  he  that  told  it  later  says  Lynette. 


Note.  The  oomplete  series  of  the  Idylls,  in- 
eladinfif  The  Coming  of  Arthur  and  The  Passinp 
of  Asikur,  oomprisM  twelve  poems.  In  this 
volume  six  of  the  series  are  omitted,  the  first 
omission  beinpr  of  four  Idylls  following  Gareth 
and  Lynette  m  the  completed  work.  These 
omitted  Idylls  are  by  name  (1)  J%e  Marriage  of 
Gfraxnt^  (2)  Oeraint  and  Enid,  (3)  Balin  and 
Balan^  (4)  Merlin  and  Vivien.  The  second 
omiflsion  follows  the  Idyll  of  The  Holy  Grail, 
the  omitted  Idylls  being  PelUas  and  Ettarre 
and  The  Last  Tournament, 

The  unity  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  taken  as 
s  whole,  is  not  so  strictly  maintained  that  a 
reading  of  the  omitted  Idylls  is  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  story.  It  is  true  that  we 
can  find  in  a  study  of  the  whole  series  of  the 
Idjlls  a  progressive  degeneration  within  Ar- 
thur's court,  and  that  a  careful  treatment  of  the 
Idylls  with  a  special  effort  to  emphasize  this  ele- 
mtiot  in  the  unity  of  the  whole  series  can  bring 
forth  in  each  Idyll  some  character  or  incident 
that  betrays  the  growing  degeneration,  but  the 
trae  unity  lies,  not  in  the  story  of  this  degener^ 
ation,  but  in  the  character  of  Arthur.  The 
reader  can  get  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Idylls  by  a  studvpf  those  separate  poems  in- 
eluded  in  this  voliime  in  which  the  innuenoe  of 
Arthur  b  predominant. 

In  connection  with  this  Question  of  the  unity 
of  the  Idylls  as  a  whole,  the  date  of  composi- 
tion of  the  separate  poems  is  noteworthy.  The 
Morte  d*  Arthur,  later  incorporated  into  The 
Passing  of  Arthur^  was  written  about  1835  and 
published  in  the  1842  volume.  In  1859,  seven- 
teen years  later,  appeared  the  first  instalment 
of  the  Idj^Us,  ineluding  the  following  titles: 
Enid,  Vivien,  Elaine,  and  Guinevere,  After  a 
lame  of  ten  years,  in  1869  four  new  poems  were 
aiided  to  thoee  already  publiAhed,  namely,  The 
Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  Pelleas  and 
Ettarre,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur  (including 
as  mentioned  before  the  Morte  d*  Arthur  of 
1^2).  After  another  lapse,  this  time  of  three 
years.  The  Last  Tournament  and  Gareth  and  Ly^ 
nrite  appeared.  And  last  of  all,  in  18H5,  Balin 
and  Balan  was  ^  included,  appeariivp  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  Tiresias  and  Other  Poems,  This 
r4«nm^  of  Uie  dates  of  publication  of  the  sepa- 
rate poems  in  the  series  is  introduced  here  to 
■how  that  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  dependent 
not  upon  a  clearly  defined  plot  worked  out  pro- 
gressively f*<mi  Idyll  to  Idyll,  but  npon  the 
chvactev,  •^nenee,  ideals,  and  personiality  of 
Arthur. 

Fnrthersiofe,  those  Idylls  in  which  the  infln- 


ence  of  Arthur,  whether  he  is  represented 
throughout  as  being  present  in  person  or  not,  is 
clearly  predominant,  are  the  Idylls  which  con- 
tain the  finest  poetry  of  the  whole  series.  No 
one  will  seriously  assert  that  the  Enid  Idylls, 
or  Balin  and  Balan,  or  Pelleas  and  Ettarre  are. 
in  plot  or  expression,  the  equals  of  Gareth  and 
Lynette,  Lancelot  ana  Elaine,  or  the  exquisitely 
pathetic  Guinevere.  In  restricting  the  Idylls  in 
this  volume  to  those  in  which  the  influence  of 
Arthur  is  predominant,  we  have  therefore  not 
only  retained  the  material  that  is  necessary  for 
a  conception  of  the  truest  unity  of  the  series  as 
a  whole,  but  we  have  chosen  also  the  finest  of 
the  separate  Idylls  for  the  reader. 
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Before  — or  after  —  reading  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  the  student  should  for  comparison  read 
The  Lady  o/Shalott  (p.  617  in  this  volume).  The 
Lcuiy  of  ShcUoUj  which  was  published  in  1832^  is 
one  of  the  earliest  instanoes  of  Tennyson's  m- 
terest  in  tiie  Arthur  legends  and  is  founded  on 
the  same  story  which  is  the  subject  of  Lancelci 
ami  Elaine, 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 

Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 

High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the 

east 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot; 
Which  first   she  placed  where   morning's 

earliest  ray 
Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the 

gleam; 
Then  fearing  mat  or  soilure  fashion'd  for  it 
A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blazon 'd  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  wit, 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower,     zi 
And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nest. 
Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  day  by  day. 
Leaving  her  household  and  good  father, 

climVd 
That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barr'd  her 

door, 
Stript  off  the  ease,  and  read  the  naked 

shield. 
Now  g^ess'd  a  hidden  meaning  in  his  arms, 
Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  herself 
Of  every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it,     19 
And  every  scratch  a  lance  had  made  upon  it. 
Conjecturing  when  and  where:  this  cut  is 

fresh. 
That  ten  years  bock;  this  dealt  him  aft 

Caerlyle, 
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That  at  Caerleon — this  at  Camelot  — 
And  ah,  God's  meroy,  what  a  stroke  was 

there  ! 
And  here  a  thmst  that  might  have  kill'd, 

bat  God 
Broke  the  strong  lanoe,  and  roll'd  his  enemy 

down. 
And  sared  1dm:  so  she  lived  in  fantasy. 

How  came  the  lily  maid  by  that  good 

shield 
Of  Laneelot,  she  that  knew  not  even  his 

name? 
He  left  it  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt  30 
For  the  great  diamond  in  the  diamond 

jousts, 
Which  Arthur  had  ordain'd,  and  by  that 

name 
Had  named  them,  since  a  diamond  was  the 

prize. 

For  Arthur,  long  before  they  crown'd 

him  king, 
Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonnesse, 
Had  found  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black 

tarn. 
A  horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain 

side; 
For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had 

met 
And  fought  together,  bnt  their  names  were 

lost;  40 

And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow; 
And  down  they  fell  and  made  the  glen  alK> 

horr'd. 
And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were 

bleach'd, 
And  lichen* d  into  color  with  the  crags. 
And  he  that  once  was  king  had  on  a  crown 
Of  diamonds,  one  in  front  and  four  aside. 
And  Arthur  came,  and  laboring  up  the 

pass. 
All  in  a  misty  moonshine,  unawares 
Had  trodden  that  crown'd  skeleton,  and 

the  skull 
Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull 

the  crown  50 

Roll'd  into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims 
Fled  like  a  glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn. 
And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged, 

and  caught. 
And  set  it  on  his  bead,  and  in  his  heart 
Heard  murmurs,  *ha,  thou  likewise  shalt 

be  king.'  I 


Thereafter,  when  a  king,  he  had  tks 

gems 
Flnck'd  from  the  crown,  and  showed  them 

to  his  knights 
Saying:     'These    jewels,    wherenpon    I 

chanced 
Divinely,    are    the    kingdom's,    not    the 

King's  —  S9 

For  public  use.    Henceforward  let  there  he, 
Onoe  every  year,  a  joust  for  one  of  these; 
For  so  by  nine  years'  proof  we  needs  mius 

learn 
Which  is  our  mightiest,  and  onrKlTes  shsD 

grow 
In  use  of  arms  and  manhood,  till  we  drive 
The  heathen,  who,  some  say,  shall  mk  the 

land 
Hereafter,  which  God  hinder  I '    Tims  lie 

spoke. 
And  eight  years  past,  eight  jovista  liad  bees, 

and  still 
Had  Lancelot  won  the  diamond  of  the 

year. 
With  purpose  to  present  them  to  the  Queen 
When  all  were  won;  but,  meaning  all  at 

once  70 

To  snare  her  royal  fancy  with  a  boon 
Worth  half  her  realm,  had  never  Bpckm 

word. 

Now  for  the  central  diamond  and  the 

last 
And  largest,  Arthur,  holding  then  his  coui 
Hard  on  the  river  nigh  the  plaee  whidi 

now 
Is  this  world's  hngest,  let  proelaiffl  a  jooit 
At  Camelot,  and  when  the  time  drew  n%k 
Spake  —  for  she  had  been  sick — to  Goine- 

vere: 
'Are  yon  so  sick,  my  Qneen,  yon  esaait 

move 
To  these  fair  jousts  ?  '    <  Tea,  knd,'  ike 

said, '  ye  know  it.'  fe 

'llien  will  ye  miss,'  he  answer'dl,  *the 

great  deeds 
Of  Lancelot,  and  his  prowess  in  the  lists, 
A  sight  ye  lore  to  look  on.'    And  the 

Queen 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  dwelt  langnidlr 
On  Lancelot,  where  he  stood  beside  tie 

King. 
He,  thinking  that  he  read  her  mesniag 

there, 
'  Stay  with  rae,  I  am  side;  my  hive  is  more 
Than  many  diamonds,'  yiddedi  and  a  hesrt 
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LoTe-loy  al  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen — 

However  much  he  jeam'd  to  make  com- 
plete 90 

The  tale  of  diamondB  for  his  destined 
hoon  — 

Urged  him  to  speak  against  the  truth,  and 

sajf 
'Sir  King,  mine  aneient  wound  is  hardly 

whole, 
And  lets  me  from  the  saddle; '  and  the 

King 
CUanoed  first  at  him»  then  her,  and  went  his 

way. 
Ko  sooner  gone  than  suddenly  she  began: 

*  To  blame,  my  lord  Sir  Laneeloti  much 

to  blame  I 
Why  go  ^e  not  to  these  fair  jousts  ?  the 

snights 
Are  balf  of  them  our  enemies,  and  the 

crowd 
Will  murmur,  '^Lo  the  shameless  ones, 

who  take  100 

Their  pastime  now  the  trustful  King  is 

gone!"' 
Then  Lancelot,  vext  at  having  lied  in  vun: 
'  Are  ye  so  wise  ?  ye  were  not  once  so  wise, 
My  Queen,  that  summer  when  ye  loved  me 

first* 
Then  of  the  crowd  ve  took  no  more  account 
Than  of  the  myriad  cricket  of  the  mead, 
When  its  own  voice  dings  to  each  blade  of 

And  eveiy  voice  is  nothing.    As  to  knights, 
Them  soray  can  I  silence  with  all  eaae. 
But  now  my  loyal  worship  is  allow'd       no 
Of  all  men;  many  a  bard,  without  offence, 
Has  link'd  pur  names  together  in  his  lay, 
Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery,  Guinevere, 
The  pearl  of  beanty;  and  our  knights  at 

feast 
Have  pledged  us  in  this  union,  while  the 

Would  listen  smiling.  How  then  ?  is  there 
more  ? 

Has  Arthur  spoken  aught  ?  or  would  your- 
self, 

Now  weary  of  my  service  and  devoir, 

Henoef orth  be  truer  to  your  faultless  lord  ? ' 

She  broke  into  a  little  scornful  laugh :    lao 
*  Arthur,  my  lord,  Arthur,  the   faultless 

King, 
That  passionate  perfection,  my  good  lord  — 
But  who  can  gue  upon  the  sun  in  heaven? 


He  never  spake  word  of  reproach  to  me. 
He  never  had  a  glimpse  of  mine  untruth. 
He  cares  not  for  me.     Only  here  to-day 
There  gleamed  a  vague  suspicion  in  his 

eyes; 
Some  meddling  rogue  has  tamper'd  with 

him  —  else 
Sapt  in  this  fancy  of  his  Table  Round, 
And  swearing  men  to  vows  impossible,    130 
To  make  them  like  himself;  but,  friend,  to 

me 
He  is  all  fault  who  hath  no  fault  at  all. 
For  who  loves  me  must  have  a  touch  of 

earth; 
The  low  sun  makes  the  color.    I  am  yours. 
Not  Arthur's,  as  ye  know,  save  by  tiie 

bond. 
And  therefore  hear  my  words:  go  to  the 

jousts; 
The  tiny-trumpeting  gnat  can  break  our 

dream 
When   sweetest;    and  the  vermin  voices 

here 
May  buzz  so  loud  —  we  scorn  them,  but 

they  sting.' 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  the  chief  of 
knights:  140 

'And  with  what  face»  after  my  pretext 
made. 

Shall  I  appear,  O  Queen,  at  Camelot,  I 

Before  a  Jung  who  honors  his  own  word 

As  if  it  were  his  God's  ? ' 

*  Yea,'  said  the  Queen, 
'  A  moral  child  without  the  craft  to  rule. 
Else  had  he  not  lost  me;  but  listen  to  me, 
If  I  must  find  you  wit.     We  hear  it  said 
That  men  go  down  before  your  spear  at  a 

touch. 
But  knowing  you  are  Lancelot;  your  great 

name. 
This  conquers.    Hide  it  therefore;  go  un* 

known.  150 

Win  I  bv  this  kiss  you  will;  and  our  true 

King 
Will  then  allow  your  pretext,  O  my  knight» 
As  all  for  glory;  for  to  speak  him  true, 
Ye  know  right  well,  how  meek  soe'er  he 

seem. 
No  keener  hunter  after  glory  breathes. 
He  loves  it  in  his  knights  more  than  him- 
self; 
They  prove  to  him  his  work*    Win  and  la- 

toxn.' 
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Tbea  got  Sir  Lancelot  suddenly  to  bone. 
Wroth    at    himself.    Kofe   willing   to  be 

known^  159 

He  left  the  barren-beaten  thoroughfare, 
Chose  the  green  path  that  showed  the  rarer 

footy 
And  there  among  the  solitary  downs. 
Full  often  lost  in  fancy,  lost  his  wav; 
Till  as  he  traced  a  faintly-shadow'd  track. 
That  all  in  loops  and  links  among  the  dales 
Ran  to  the  Castle  of  Astolat,  he  saw 
Fired  from  the  west,  far  on  a  hill,  the  tow- 
ers. 
Thither  he  made,  and  blew  the  gateway 

horn* 
fhen  came  an  old,  dumb,  myriad-wrinkled 

man. 
Who  let  him  into  lodging  and  disarm'd.  170 
And  Lancelot  marvd'd  at  the  wordless 

man; 
And  issuing  found  the  Lord  of  Astolat 
With  two  strong  sons,  Sir  Torre  and  Sir 

Lavaine, 
Moving  to  meet  him  in  the  castle  court; 
And  close  behind  them  stept  the  lily  maid 
Elaine,  his  daughter;  mother  of  the  house 
There  was  not.     Some  light  jest  among 

them  rose 
With  lan^hter  dying  down  as  the  great 

knight 
Approach'd  them ;  then  the  Lord  of  Astolat: 

*  Whence  comest  thou,  my  gnest,  and  by 

what  name  x8o 

Liyest  between  the  lips  ?  for  by  thy  state 
And  presence  I  might  guess  thee  chief  of 

those, 
After  the  King,  who  eat  in  Arthur's  balls. 
Him    have  I  seen;    the    rest,  his   Table 

Round, 
Known  as  they  are,  to  me  they  are  un- 
known.' 

Then  answer'd   Lancelot,   the  chief  of 
knights! 

*  Known  am  I,  and  of  Arthur's  hall,  and 
known, 

What  I  by  mere  mischance  have  brought, 

my  shield. 
But  since  I  go  to  joust  as  one  unknown 
At  Camelot  for  the  diamond,  ask  me  not; 
Hereafter  ye    shall  know  me — and  the 

shield  —  tqi 

I  pray  yon  lend  me  one,  if  such  you  have, 
Bumk,  or  at  least  with  some  device  not 

mine*' 


Then  said  the  Lord  of  Astolat:  «Heieis 

Torre's: 
Hurt  in  his  first  tilt  was  my  son.  Sir  Tocie, 
And  so,  Crod  wot,  his  shield  is  bkuik  enoiu^ 
His  ye  can  have.'    Then  added  plain  Sir 

Torre, 
'  Yea,  since  1  cannot  use  it,  ye  may  have  it' 
Here  laugh 'd  the  father  saying:  *Fie,  Sir 

Churl, 
Is  that  an  answer  for  a  noble  knight  ?     » 
Allow  him  !  but  Lavaine,  my  younger  hen^ 
He  is  so  full  of  lustihood,  he  will  nde. 
Joust  for  it,  and  win,  and  bring  it  in  sa 

hour. 
And  set  it  in  this  damsel's  golden  hair. 
To  make  her  thrice  as  wilful  as  bef flce.' 

'  Nay,  father,  nay,  good  father,  shame  ms 

not 
Before  this  noble  knight,'  said  young  l^ 

vaine, 
<For   nothing.     Surely  I  but  play'd  m 

Torre, 
He  seem'd  so  sullen,  vest  he  eould  not  go; 
A  jest,  no  more  t  for,  knight,  the  maSen 

dreamt  *» 

That  some  one  put  this  diamond  in  her 

hand, 
And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  be  held. 
And  slipt  and  fell  into  some  pool  or  streui, 
The  eaatle-well,  belike;  and  then  I  aaid 
That  if  I  went  and  t/  I  f on^t  and 

it  — 
But  all  was  jert  and  joka  anmug 

selves  — 
Then  must  she  keep  it  aafelier.    AH  «m 

jest. 
But,  father,  g^ye  me  leave,  an  if  he  wiQ, 
To  ride  to  Camelot  with  this  noUe  knighL 
Win  shalll  not,  but  do  my  best  to  win;    m 
Young  as  I  am,  yet  would  I  do  my  boL' 

'  So  ye  wUl  grace  mc,'  answer'd  Lanee- 
lot, 
SraOing  a  moment, '  with  your  fellowship 
O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost  my- 
self. 
Then  were  I  glad  of  you  as  guide  sad 

friend; 
And  you  shall  win  this  dtamond, — as  I 

hear. 
It  is  a  fair  large  diamond,  —  if  ye  may. 
And  yield  it  to  this  maiden,  if  ye  will.* 
*A  fait  large  diamond/  added  plain  Sv 
Tone^ 
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*  Such  be  for  qtieeiiB»  and  not  for  simple 

nuudfl.'  330 

Then  she,  who  held  her  eyes  upon  the 

groundy 
Elaine,  and  heard  her  name  so  tost  abou^ 
Flush'd  slightly  at  the  slight  disparage- 
ment 
Before  the  stranger  knight,  who,  looking  at 

her. 
Full  courtly,  yet  not  falsely,  thus  retum'd: 
'  If  what  is  fair  be  but  for  what  is  fair. 
And  only  queens  are  to  be  counted  so, 
Rash  were  m^  judgment  then,  who  deem 

this  maid 
Might  wear  as  fair  a  jewel  as  is  on  earth. 
Not  yiolating  the  bond  of  like  to  like.'    240 

He  spoke   and  ceased;   the  lily  maid 

Elaine, 
Won  by  the  mellow  Toice  before  she  look'd, 
Lifted  her  eyes  and  read  his  lineaments. 
The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the 

Queen, 
Li  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord, 
Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere  his 

time. 
Another  sinnine  on  such  heights  with  one, 
The  flower  of  tul  the  west  and  all  the  world. 
Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it;  but  in  him  349 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  seem'd  the  goodliest 

man 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall, 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her 

years, 
Seam'd  with  an  ancient  sword-cut  on  the 

cheek. 
And  bruised  and  faronxed,  she  lifted  up  her 

eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was 

her  doom. 

Then  the  great  knight,  the  darling  of  the 
court,  260 

Loved  of  the  loveliest,  into  that  rude  hall 
Stept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half  dis- 
dain 
Hid  nnder  grace,  as  in  a  smaller  time, 
Bnt  kindly  man  moving  among  his  kind; 
Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of  their 

best 
And  talk  and  minstrel  melody  entertained. 


And  mush  they  ask'd  of  court  and  Table 
Round, 

And  ever  well  and  readily  answer'd  he; 

But  Lancelot,  when  they  glanced  at  Guine- 
vere, 

Suddenly  speaking  of  the  wordless  man,  370 

Heard  from  the  baron  that,  ten  years  be- 
fore. 

The  heathen  caught  and  reft  him  of  his 
tongue. 

'  He  learnt  and  wam'd  me  of  their  fierce 
design 

Against  my  house,  and  him  they  caught 
and  maim'd; 

But  I,  my  sons,  and  little  daughter  fled 

From  bond,  or  death,  ami  dwSt  among  the 
woods 

By  the  great  river  in  a  boatman's  hut. 

Dull  days  were  those,  till  our  good  Arthur 
broke 

The  Pagan  yet  once  more  on  Badon  hill.' 

'  O,  there,  great  lord,  doubtless,'  Lavaine 

said,  rapt  sSo 

By  all  the  sweet  and  sudden  passion  of 

youth 
Toward  greatness  in  its  elder,  'you  have 

fought. 
O,  tell  us  —  for  we  live  apart  —  you  know 
Of  Arthur's  glorious  vnirs.'    And  Lancelot 

spoke 
And  answer'd  him  at  full,  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  in  the  fight  which  all  day 

long 
Bang  bv  the  white  mouth  of  the  violent 

Glem; 
And  in  the  four  loud  battles  by  the  shore 
Of  Duglas;  that  on  Bassa;  then  the  war 
That  Uiunder'd  in  and  out  the   gloomy 

skirts  390 

Of  Celidon  the  forest;  and  again 
By    Castle  Gumion,   where    the  glorious 

King 
Had  on  bis  cuirass  worn  our  Lady's  Head, 
Carved  of  one  emerald  centred  in  a  sun 
Of  silver  rays,  that  lighten*d  as  he  breathed ; 
And  at  Caerleon  had  he  help'd  his  lord. 
When  the  strong  neighings  of  the  wild 

White  Horse 
Set  ever^  gilded  parapet  shuddering; 
And  up  m  Agned-Cathregonion  too, 
And  down  the  waste  sand-shores  of  Trath 

Treroit,  joo 

Where  many  a  heathen  fell;  'and  on  the 

mount 
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Of  fiadon  I  mTMlf  bebeld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Roaod, 
And  all  his  legious  crying  Chztst  and  him. 
And  break  them;  and  1  saw  him,  after, 

stand 
High  on  a  heap  of  slain,  from  spar  to 

plume 
Red  as  the  rising  smi  with  heathen  blood, 
And  seeing  me,  with  a  great  voice  he  cried, 
*'  Thej  are  broken,  they  are  broken  I "  for 

the  King,  309 

Howeyer  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  cares 
For  triumph  in  our  mimic  wars,  the  jousts — 
For  if  his  own  knight  casts  him  down,  he 

laughs, 
Saying  his  knights  are  better  men  than 

he  — 
Yet  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  Crod 
Fills  him.    I  neyer  saw  his  like;  there  liyes 
No  greater  leader.* 

While  he  ntter'd  this, 
Low  to  her  own  heart  said  the  lily  maid, 
'  Save  your  great  self,  fair  lord; '  and  when 

he  fell  318 

From  talk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry  — 
Being  mirtiif  ul  he,  but  in  a  stately  kind  — 
She  still  took  note  that  when  the  living 

smile 
Died  from  his  lips,  across  him  came  a 

cloud 
Of  melancholy  severe,  from  which  again, 
Whenever  in  her  hovering  to  and  fro 
The  lily  maid  had  striven  to  make  him 

cheer, 
There  brake  a  sudden-beaming  tenderness 
Of  manners  and  of  nature;  and  she  thought 
That  all  was  nature,  all,  perchance,  for 

her. 
And  all  night  long  his  face  before  her 

lived, 
As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face,        330 
Divinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest;  so  the  face  before  her  lived. 
Dark-splendid,  speaking  in  the  silence,  full 
Of  noble  things,  and  held  her  from  her 

sleep, 
Till  rathe  she  rose,  half -cheated  in  the 

thought 
She    needs    must  bid  farewell   to    sweet 

Lavaine. 
First  as  in  fear,  step  after  step,  she  stole 


Down  the  long  tower-eteixt,  bentetiiig.  341 
Anon,  she  heard  Sir  rAniwIni  try  in  tkM 

court, 
' This  shield,  my  friend,  where  ia  it  ?*  ani 
•  Lavaine 

Fast  inward,  as  she  came  from  oat  tb 

tower. 
There  to  his  proud  horse  Lanoeloi  tnn'd, 

and  smooth'd 
The  glossy  shoulder,  hnmoEung  to  l*i*wa*tf 
Ualf-euvious  of  the  flatteriug  hand,  she 

drew 
Nearer  and  stood.    He  look'd,  and,  hmr 

amazed 
Than  if  seven  men  had  set  upon  him,  saw 
The  maiden  standing  in  the  devnr  light  s« 
He  had  not  dream'd  she  was  so  beontifoL 
Then  came  on  him  a  sort  of  saered  fear. 
For  silent,  tho'  he  greeted  lier,  she  atood 
Rapt  on  hJs  face  as  if  it  were  a  god's. 
Suadenly  flash'd  on  her  a  wild  desire 
Hiat  he  should  wear  her  favor  at  the  tilt 
She  braved  a  riotous  heart  in  aakiug  for  jL 
'Fair  lord,  whose   name  I  know  not  — 

noble  it  is, 


I  well  believe,  the  noblest  ^-  will  yon 
My  favor  at  this  tourney  ? '    *  Nay,'  aid 

he,  jte 

*  Fair  lady,  since  I  never  yet  have  won 
Favor  of  any  lady  in  the  lists. 
Such  is  my  wont,  as  those  who  know  ■• 

know.' 
'Tea,  so,'  she  answered;  'then  in  wearia; 

mine 
Needs  most  be  lesser  likelihood,  noUe  kfi 
That  those  who  know  shoold  kncnr  yoa' 

And  he  tum'd 
Her  counsel  up  and  down  within  his  miad, 
And  found  it  true,  and  answered:  *Tne, 

my  child. 
Well,  I  will  wear  it;  fetch  it  oot  to  me. 
What  is  it?'  and  she  tM  him,  «A  ni 

sleeve  j-» 

Broider'd    with   pearls,'  and   htmght  it 

Then  he  bound 
Her  token  on  his  helmet,  with  a  smile 
Saying, '  I  never  yet  have  done  so  mnek 
For  any  maiden  living,'  and  the  blood 
Sprang  to  her  face  and   fill'd  her  wi& 

delight; 
But  left  her  all  the  paler  when  Lavaint 
Returning     brought   the   yet  -  aablaaoe'd 

shield. 
His  brother's,  which  he  gave  to  Laneelot, 
Who  parted  with  his  own  to  lair  Elaine: 
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<  Do  me  this  grace,  my  child,  to  haye  my 

slueld  380 

In  keeping  till  I  come.'    *  A  grace  to  me/ 
6he  answer'd,  Hwioe  to-daj.    I  am  your 

squire  ! ' 
Whereat   Laraine    said   laughing:    'Lily 

maid, 
For  fear  our  people  call  you  lily  maid 
In  earnest,  let  me  bring  your  color  back; 
Once,  twice,  and  thrice.   Now  get  you  hence 

to  bed;' 
So  kiss'd  her,  and  Sir  Lancelot  his  own 

hand, 
And  thus  they  moyed  away.    She  staid  a 

minute, 
Then  made  a  sudden  step  to  the  gate,  and 

there  — 
Her  bright  hair  blown  about  the  serious 

face  390 

Yet  rosy-kindled  with  her  brother's  kiss  — 
Paused  by  the  gateway,  standing  near  the 

shield 
In  silence,  while  she  watch'd  their  arms 

far-oif 
Sparkle,  until  they  dipt  below  the  downs. 
Then  to  her  tower  she  climb'd,  and  took 

the  shield. 
There  kept  it,  and  so  liyed  in  fantasy. 


the   new  companions   past 


away 


Far  o'er  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless 

downs. 

To  where  Sir  Lancelot  knew  there  lived  a 

knight  399 

Not  far  from  Camelot,  now  for  forty  years 

A   hermit,  who  had  pray'd,  labor'd  and 

pray'd. 
And  ever  laboring^  had  scoop'd  himself 
In  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hall 
On  massiye  columns,  like  a  shore-cliff  caye. 
And  cells  and  chambers.     All  were  fair 

and  dry; 
The  green  light  from  the  meadows  under- 
neath 
Stmck  up  and  lived  along  the  mi-lky  roofs; 
And  in  the  meadows  tremulous  aspen-trees 
And  poplars  made  a  noise  of  falling  showers. 
And  thither  wending  there  that  night  they 
bode.  410 

But  when  the  next  day  broke  from  under- 
l^round. 
And  shot  red  fire  and  shadows  thro'  the 
eave^ 


They  rose,  heard  mass,  broke  fast,  and  rode 

away. 
Then  Lancelot  saying, '  Hear,  but  hold  my 

name 
Hidden,  you  ride    with  Lancelot  of  the 

Lake,' 
Abash'd  Lavaine,  whose  instant  reverence, 
Dewer  to  true  young  hearto  thau  their  own 

praise, 
But  leit  him  leave  to  stammer, '  Is  it  in- 
deed?' 
And  after  muttering,  *  The  great  Lancelot,' 
At  last  he  got  his  breath  and  answer'd: 

*  One,  4JO 

One  have  I  seen — that  other,  our  liege 

lord. 
The  dread  Fendragon,  Britain's  King  el 

kings. 
Of  whom  the  people  talk  mysteriously, 
He  will  be  there — then  were  I  stricken 

blind 
That  minute,  I  might  say  that  I  had  seen.' 

So  spake  Lavune,  and  when  they  reach'd 
the  lists 
By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  let  his  eyes 
Run  thro'  the  peopled  gallery  which  half 

round 
Lay  like  a  rainbow  fallen  upon  the  grass. 
Until  they  found  the  clear-iaced  King,  who 
sat  430 

Robed  in  red  samite,  easily  to  be  known. 
Since  to  his  crown  the  golden  dragon  dunff, 
And  down  his  robe  the  dragon  writhed  m 

gold. 
And  from  the  carven-work  behind  him 

crept 
Two  dragons  gilded,  sloping  down  to  make 
Arms  for  his  chair,  while  all  the  rest  of 

them 
Thro'  knots  and  loops  and  folds  innumera- 
ble 
Fled  ever  thro'  the  woodwork,  till  they 

found 
The  new  design  wherein  they  lost  them- 
selves, 439 
Tet  with  all  ease,  so  tender  was  the  work; 
And,  in  the  costly  canopy  o'er  him  set, 
Blazed  the  last  diamond  of  the  nameless 


Then  Lancelot  answer'd  young  Lavaine 
and  said: 
'Me  you  call  great;  mine  in  tho  flrmer seat. 
The  truer  lanos;  bat  there  is  many  a  youth 
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Now  crescent,  who  will  oome  to  all  I  am 
And  overcome  it;  and  in  me  there  dwells 
No  greatness,  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
Of  greatness  to  know  well  I  am  not  great. 
Thew  is  the  man.'    And  Lavaine  gaped 
upon  mm  450 

As  on  a  thing  miraculous,  and  anon 
The  trumpets  blew;  and  then  did  either 

side, 
They  that  assail'd,  and  they  that  held  the 

lists, 
Set  lance  in  rest,  strike  spur,  suddenly 

move. 
Meet  in  the  midst,  and  there  so  furiously 
Shock  that  a  man  far-off  might  well  per- 
ceive, 
If  any  man  that  day  were  left  afield. 
The  hard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  thunder 

of  arms. 
And  Lancelot  bode  a  little,  till  he  saw 
Which  were  the  weaker;  then  he  hnrFd 
into  it  460 

Against  the  stronger.    Little  need  to  speak 
OF  Lancelot  in  his  glory  I    King,  duke,  earl. 
Count,  baron  —  whom  he  smote,  he  over- 
threw. 

But  in  the  field  were  Lancelot's  kith  and 

kin, 
Ranged  with  the  Table  Round  that  held 

the  lists, 
Strong  men,  and  wrathful  that  a  stranger 

knight 
Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the  deeds 
Of  Lancelot;  and  one  said  to  the  other, 

<Lol 
What  is  he?    I  do  not  mean  the  force 

alone  — 
The  grace  and  versatility  of  the  man  I    470 
Is  it  not  Lancelot  ? '    *  When  has  Lancelot 

worn 
Favor  of  any  lady  in  the  lists  ? 
Not  such  his  wont,  as  we  that  know  him 

know.' 
*How  then?  who  then?'  a  fury  seized 

them  all, 
A  fiery  family  passion  for  the  name 
Of  Lancelot,  and  a  glory  one  with  theirs. 
They  couch'd  their  spears  and  prick'd  their 

steeds,  and  thus, 
Their  plumes  driven  backward  by  the  wind 

they  made 
In  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North 

Sea,  480 


Green -glimmering   toward    the    smnni^ 

bears,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the 

skies, 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark 
And  him  that  helms  it;  so  they  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger,  and  a  spear 
Down-glancing  lamed  the  charger,  and  a 

spear 
Prick'd  sharply  his  own  enirass,  and  the 

head 
Pierced  thro'  his  side,  and  there  inapt  and 

remained. 


Then  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and 

fuUy. 
He  bore  a  knight  of  old  repnte  to  tk 

earth,  «b 

And  brought  his  horse  to  Lancelot  where 

he  lay. 
He    up   the  side,  sweating  with    agnnj, 

got. 
But  thought  to  do  while  be  might  yet  en- 
dure, 
And  being  lustily  holpen  by  the  rest. 
His  party, — tho'  it  seem'd  half-miracle 
To  those  he  fought  with, — drave  his  kith 

and  kin. 
And  all  the  Table  Round  that  held  the  lists, 
Back  to  the  barrier;  then  the  trompets 

blew 
Proclaimmg  his  the  prixe  wlio  woe  tb 

sleeve 
Of  scarlet  and  the  pearls;  and  all  the 

knights,  990 

His  party,  cried,  'Advance  and  take  tfar 

prize 
The  diamond; '  but  he  answer'd: '  Diamood 

me 
No  diamonds  I  for  God's  love,  a  little  air ! 
Prize  me  no  prizes,  for  my  prize  is  Heath ! 
Hence  will  I,  and  I  charge  you,  follow  ne 

not.' 

He  spoke,  and  vanish'd  suddenly  from 
the  field 

With  young  Lavaine  into  the  poplar  mve. 

There  from  his  charger  down  he  slid,  and 
sat. 

Gasping  to  Sir  Lavaine,  *  Draw  the  lance- 
head.' 

'  Ah,  my  sweet  lord  Sir  Lancelot,'  said  La- 
vaine, $M 

*  I  dppad  me,  if  I  draw  it,  yon  will  die.' 

But  he, '  I  die  already  with  it;  draw  — 
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Drawy*  —  and    Lavaine    drew,    and    Sir 

Lancelot  gave 
A  marvellous   great    shriek  and  ghastly 

groan, 
And  half  his  blood  burst  forth,  and  down 

he  sank 
For  the  pure  pain,  and  wholly  swoon'd 

away. 
Then  came  the  hermit  out  and  bare  him 

in. 
There  stanch'd  his  wound;  and  there,  in 

daily  doubt 
Whether  to  live  or  die,  for  many  a  week 
Hid  from  the  wild  world's  rumor  by  the 

grove  520 

Of  popmrs  with  their  noise  of  falling  show- 
ers. 
And  ever-tremulous  aspen-trees,  he  lay. 

But  on  that  day  when  Lancelot  fled  the 

lists. 
His  party,  knights  of  utmost  North  and 

West, 
Lords  of  waste  marshes,  kings  of  desolate 

isles. 
Came  round  their  great  Pendragon,  saying 

to  him, 
'  Lo,  Sire,  our  knight,  thro'  whom  we  won 

the  day, 
Hath  gone  sore  wounded,  and  hath  left  his 

prize 
Untaken,  crying  that  his  prize  is  death.' 
'  Heaven  hinder,'  said  the  King, '  that  such 

an  one,  530 

So  great  a  knight  as  we  have  seen  to-day  — 
He  seem'd  to  me  another  Lancelot  — 
Yea,  twenty  times  I  thought  him  Lance- 
lot- 
He  must  not  pass  uncared  for.    Wherefore 

rise, 

0  Grawain,  and  ride  forth  and  find  the 

knight. 
Wounded  and  wearied,  needs  must  he  be 
near. 

1  charge  yon  that  yon  get  at  once  to  horse. 
And,  knights  and  kings,  there  breathes  not 

one  of  you 
Will  deem  this  prize  of  ours  is  rashly  given ; 
His  prowess  was  too  wondrous.     We  will 

do  him  540 

No  customary  honor;  since  the  knight 
Came  not  to  us,  of  ns  to  claim  the  prize. 
Ourselves  will  send  it  after.     Rise  and 

take 
This  diamond,  and  deliver  it,  and  return. 


And  bring  us  where  he  is,  and  how  he  fares. 
And  cease   not  from  your  quest  uutii  ye 
find.' 

So  saying,  from  the  carven  flower  above, 
To  which  it  made  a  restless  heart,  he  took 
And  gave  the  diamond.    Then  from  where 

he  sat 
At  Arthur's  right,  with  smiling  face  arose, 
With  smiling  face  and  frowning  heart,  a 

prince  SSI 

In  the  mid  might  and  flourish  of  his  May, 
Gawain,  sumamed  the  Courteous,  fair  and 

strong. 
And  after  Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  Geraint, 
And  Gkureth,   a  good  knight,   but   there- 
withal 
Sir  Modred's  brother,  and  the  child  of  Lot, 
Nor  often  loyal  to  his  word,  and  now 
Wroth  that  the  King's  command  to  sally 

forth 
In  quest  of  whom  he  knew  not,  made  him 

leave 
The  banquet  and  concourse  of  knights  and 

kings.  560 

So  all  in  wrath  he  got  to  horse  and  went; 
While  Arthur  to  the  banquet,  dark  in  mood. 
Past,  thinking,  fis  it  Lancelot  who  hath 

come 
Despite  the  wound  he  spake  of,  all  for  gain 
Of  glory,  and  hath  added  wound  to  wound, 
And  ridden  away  to  die  ? '    So  fear'd  the 

King, 
And,  after  two  days'  tarriance  there,  re- 

tum'd. 
Then  when  he  saw  the  Queen,  embracing 

ask'd, 

*  Love,  are  you  yet  so  sick  ? '  *  Nay,  lord,* 
she  said. 

<  And  where  is  Lancelot  ? '  Then  the  Queen 
amazed,  570 

'  Was  he  not  with  you  ?  won  he  not  your 
prize?' 

*  Nay,  but  one  like  him.'  '  Why,  that  like 
was  he.' 

And  when  the  King  demanded  how  she 

knew, 
Said:  *  Lord,  no  sooner  had  ye  parted  from 

ns 
Than  Lancelot  told  me  of  a  common  talk 
That  men  went  down  before  his  spear  at  a 

touch. 
But  knowing  he  was  Lancelot;  his  great 
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Cooquer'd;  and  therefore  would  be  hide 

his  name 
Fi«m  aU  men,  even  the  King,  and  to  thi. 

end 
Had   made  the   pretest  of  a   hindering 

wound,  580 

That  he  might  joust  unknown  of  all,  and 

learn 
If  bis  old  prowess  were  in  auriit  decay 'd; 
And  added,  "Our  true  Arthur,  when  he 

learns, 
Will  well  allow  mj  pretext,  as  for  gain 
Of  purer  glory." ' 

Then  replied  the  King: 
'  Far  lovelier  in  our  I^iancelot  bad  it  been, 
In  lieu  of  idly  dallying  with  the  truth, 
To  have  trusted  me  as  he  hath  trusted 

thee. 
8urely  bis  King  and  most  familiar  friend 
Might  well  have  kept  his  secret.    True, 

indeed,  590 

Albeit  I  know  my  knights  fantastical. 
So  fine  a  fear  in  our  lara^e  Lancelot 
Must  needs  have  movea  my  laughter;  now 

remains 
But  little  cause  for  laughter.    His  own 

kin  — 
HI  news,  my  Queen,  for  all  who  love  him, 

this  I  — 
His  kith  and  kin,  not  knowing,  set  upon 

bim; 
80  that  he  went  sore  wounded  from  the 

field. 
Yet  good  news  too;  for  goodly  hopes  are 

mine 
That  Lancelot  is  no  more  a  lonely  heart. 
He  wore,  against  his  wont,  upon  his  helm 
A  sleeve  of  scarlet,  broider'd  with  great 

pearls,  601 

Some  gentle  maiden's  gift' 

*  Yea,  lord,'  she  said, 

*  Thy  hopes  are  mine,'  and  saying  that,  she 
choked. 

And  sharply  tnm'd  about  to  hide  her 
face. 

Past  to  her  chamber,  and  there  flung  her- 
self 

Down  on  the  great  King's  conch,  and 
writhed  upon  it, 

And  olench'd  her  fingers  till  they  bit  the 
palm, 

And  shriek'd  out '  Traitor  I '  to  the  nnhear' 
ing  walls 


Then  flash'd    into  wild    tears,  and 

again. 
And  moved  about  her  palaee,  proud  and 

pale.  6s 

Gawain  the  while  thro'  all  the   region 

round 
Rode  with  his  diamond,  wearied  of  the 

quest, 
Touoh'd  at  aU  points  except  the  poplar 

grove. 
And  came  at  last,  tho'  late,  to  Astolat; 
Whom  glittering  in  enamell'd  arms  the 

maid 
Glanced  at,  and  cried,  *  What  news  fran 

Camelot,  lord? 
What  of  the  knight  with  the  red  sleeve?' 

•  He  won.' 
*I  knew  it,'  she  said.    'But  parted  fraa 

the  jousts 
Hurt  in  the  side; '  whereat  she  caagfat  her 

breath. 
Thro'  her  own  side  she  felt  the  sharp  laaee 

go.  fiOD 

Thereon  she  smote  her  hand;  wellnigh  she 

swoon'd. 
And,  while  he  gaaed  woodeiin^y  at  her, 

came 
The  Lord  of  Astolat  out,  to  whom  the 

prince 
Reported  who  he  was,  and  on  what  qoesK 
Sent,  that  he  bore  the  priie  and  eonJd  not 

find 
The  victor,  but  had  ridden  a  random  roaid 
To  seek  him,  and   had  wearied    of   the 

search. 
To  whom  the  Lord  of  Astolat:  *  Bide  with 

us. 
And  ride  no  more  at  random,  noble  prince ! 
Here  was  the  knight,  and  here  he  left  a 

shield;  tv 

This  will  he  send  or  come  for.    Furtfao- 

more 
Our  son  is  with  him;  we  shall  hear  anon. 
Needs  must  we  hear.'    To  this  the  eooite- 

ons  prince 
Accorded  with  his  wonted  courtesy. 
Courtesy  with  a  touch  of  traitor  in  it. 
And  staid;   and   cast   his   eyes   on  lur 

£laine; 
Where  could  be  f onnd  faoe  daintier  ?  then 

her  shape 
From  forehead  down  to  foot,  perfect— 

again 
From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  tnm'd. 
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<WeU~ifIbide,lol  thia  wUd  flower  for 
me  t '  640 

And  oft  they  met  among  the  garden  yews, 
And  there  he  set  himself  to  play  upou  her 
With   sallying  wit,  free    flashes    from  a 

height 
AboTO  her,  graces  of  the  court,  and  songs, 
Si^ha*  and  low    smiles,  and  golden  elo- 
quence 
And  amorous  adulation,  till  the  maid 
Rebell'd  against  it,  saying  to  him:  *  Prince, 
O  loyal  nephew  of  our  noble  Kins, 
Why  ask  you  not  to  see  the  shield  he  left. 
Whence  you  might  learn  his  name  ?    Why 
slight  your  King,  650 

And  lose  the  quest  he  sent  you  on,  and 

prove 
No  sorer  than  our  falcon  yesterday. 
Who  lost  the  hern  we  slipt  her  at,  and 

went 
To  all  the  winds  ? '    *  Nay,  by  nune  head,' 
said  he, 

*  I  lose  it,  as  we  loee  the  lark  in  heaven, 

0  damsel,  in  the  light  of  your  blue  eyes; 
But  an  ye  will  it  let  me  see  the  shield.' 
And  when  the  shield  was  brought,  and  Gra» 

wain  saw 
Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  orown'd  with 

gold, 
Baxnp  m  the  field,  he  smote  his  thigh,  and 

mock'd:  660 

'  Right  was  the  King  I  our  Lancelot  I  that 

true  man  t ' 

*  And  riffht  was  I,'  she  answer'd  merrily, 

Who    dream'd    my  knight    the    greatest 

knight  of  all.' 
'  And  if  /  dream'd,'  said  Grawain,  *  that  yon 

love 
This  greatest  knight,  your  pardon  I  lo^  ye 

know  it  I 
Speak  therefore;  shall  I  waste  myself  in 

vain?' 
Fall  simple  was  her  answer:  '  What  know 

I? 
My  brethren  have  been  all  my  fellowship; 
And  I,  when  often  they  have  talk'd  of 

love, 
Wish'd  it  nad  been  my  mother,  for  they 

talk'd,  670 

Meseem'd,  of  what  they  knew  not;  so  my- 
self— 

1  know  not  if  I  know  what  tme  love  is, 
But  if  I  know,  then,  if  I  love  not  him, 
I  know  there  is  none  other  I  can  love/ 


<  Yea,  by  Grod's  death,'  said  he,  *ye  love 

bun  well. 
But  would  not,  knew  ye  what  all  others 

know, 
And  whom  he  loves.'    <So  be  it,'  cried 

Elaine, 
And  lifted  her  fair  face  and  moved  awav; 
But  he  pursued  her,  calling, '  Stay  a  little  ! 
One  golden  minute's  grace  I  ho  wore  your 

sleeve.  680 

Would  he  break  faith  with  one  I  may  not 

name? 
Must  our  true  man  change  like  a  leaf  at 

last? 
Nay  —  like  enow.     Why  then,  far  be  it 

from  me 
To  cross  our  mighty  Lancelot  in  his  loves  I 
And,  damsel,  for  1  deem  you  know  full 

well 
Whei«  your  great  knight  is  hidden,  let  me 

leave 
My  quest  with  you;  the  diamond  also  — 

here  1 
For  if  you  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  give  it; 
And  if  he  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  have  it 
From  your  own  hand;  and  whether  he  love 

or  not,  690 

A  diamond  is  a  diamond.    Fare  you  well 
A  thousand  times  I  —  a  thousand    times 

farewell  I 
Yet,  if  he  love,  and  his  love  hold,  we  two 
May  meet  at  court  hereafter  I  there,  I 

think, 
So  ye  will  learn  the  courtesies  of  the  court, 
We  two  shall  know  each  other.' 

Then  he  gave. 
And  slightly  kiss'd  the  hand  to  whidi  he 

gave. 
The  diamond,  and  all  wearied  of  the  quesi 
Leapt  on  his  horse,  and  carolling  as  he 

went 
A  true-love  ballad,  lightly  rode  away.     700 

Thence  to  the  court  he  past;  there  told 

the  King 
What  the  King  knew,  '  Sir  Lancelot  is  the 

knieht^ 
And  added,  *  Sire,  my  liege,  so  much  I 

leamt. 
But  fail'd  to  find  him,  tho'  I  rode  all  round 
The  region;  but  I  lighted  on  the  maid 
Whose  sleeve  he  wore.     She  loves  him; 

and  to  her. 
Deeming  our  courtesy  is  the  truest  law. 
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I  gave  the  diamond.     She  will  render  it; 
For  by  mine  head  the  knows  his  hiding- 
place/ 

The  seldom-frowning  King  frown'd,  and 
replied,  710 

'Too  eourteoiu  truly  1  ye  shall  go  no  more 
On  quest  of  mine,  seeing  that  ye  forget 
Obedience  is  the  courtesy  due  to  kings/ 

He  spake  and  parted.  Wroth,  bat  all  in 
awe, 

For  twenty  strokes  of  the  blood,  without  a 
word. 

Lingered  that  other,  staring  after  him ; 

Then  shook  his  hair,  strode  off,  and  buzz'd 
abroad 

About  the  maid  of  Astolat,  and  her  love. 

All  cars  were  prick'd  at  once,  all  tongues 
were  loosed: 

*  The  maid  of  Astolat  loves  Sir  Lancelot, 

Sir  Lancelot  loves  the  maid  of  Astolat.'  721 

Some  read  the  King's  face,  some  the 
Queen's,  and  all 

Had  marvel  what  the  maid  might  be,  but 
most 

Predoom'd  her  as  nnworthy.  One  old 
dame 

Came  suddenly  on  the  Queen  with  the 
sharp  news. 

She,  that  had  heard  the  noise  of  it  before. 

But  sorrowing  Lancelot  should  have  stoop'd 
so  low, 

Marr'd  her  friend's  aim  with  pale  tran- 
quillity. 

So  ran  the  tale  like  fire  about  the  court. 

Fire  in  dry  stubble  a  nine-days'  wonder 
flared;  730 

Till  even  the  knights  at  banquet  twice  or 
thrice 

Forgot  to  drink  to  Lancelot  and  the  Queen, 

And  pledging  Lancelot  and  the  lily  maid 

Smiled  at  etuSh  other,  while  the  Queen,  who 
sat 

With  lips  severely  placid,  felt  the  knot 

Climb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feet  un- 
seen 

Crush'd  the  wild  passion  out  agunst  the  floor 

Beneath  the  banquet,  where  the  meats  be- 
came 

As  wormwood  and  she  hated  all  who 
pledged. 

But  far  away  the  maid  in  Astolat,        740 
Her  guUtless  rival,  she  that  ever  kept 


The  one-day-seen  Sir  Lancelot  in  her  heart. 
Crept  to  her  father,  while  he  mused  alone. 
Sat  on  his  knee,  stroked  his  gray  £aee  and 

said: 
'  Father,  yon  call  me  wilful,  and  the  fanh 
Is  yours  who  let  me  have  my  will,  and 

now, 
Sweet  father,  will  yoa  let  me   lose  mr 

wits  ? ' 
'  Nay,'  said  he,  '  snrely.'    *  Wherefore,  let 

me  hence,' ' 
She  answer'd, '  and  find  oat  oar  dear  La- 

vaine.' 

*  Ye  will  not  lose  your  wits  for  dear  La- 

vaine.  7^ 

Bide,'  answer'd  he:  'we  needs  most  heir 

anon 
Of  him,  and  of  that  other.'     '  Ay,'  she  said, 
'  And  of  that  other,  for  I  needs  must  heaoe 
And  find  that  other,  wheresoe'er  he  be. 
And  with  mine  own  hand  give  his  diamond 

to  him, 
Lest  I  be  found  as  faithless  in  the  quest 
As  yon  proud  prince  who  left  the  quest  to 

me. 
Sweet  father,  I  behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 
Death-pale,  for  the  lack  of  gentle  maiden's 

aid.  760 

The  gentler-bom    the  maiden,  the  mofe 

bound, 
My  father,  to  be  sweet  and  serviceable 
To  noble  knights  in  sickness,  as  ye  know, 
When  these  have  worn  their  tokens.    Let 

me  hence, 
I  pray  yon.'     Then  her  father  nodding 

said: 

*  Ay,  ay,  the  diamond.    Wit  ye  well,  ray 

child. 
Right  fiuu  were  I  to  learn  this  knight  were 

whole. 
Being  our  greatest.     Yea,  and  yoo  most 

give  it  — 
And  sure  I  think  this  fruit  is  hong  too 

high 
For   any    month    to   gape     for    save  a 

queen's  —  7y> 

Nay,  I  mean  nothing;  so  then,  get  yoa 

gone. 
Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go.' 

Lightly,  her  suit  allow'd,  she  slipt  awAj, 
And  while  she  made  her  reieuly  for  her  ride 
Her  father's  latest  word  hamm*d  in  her 
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*  Beinf  so  yerv  wilful  yoa  must  go,' 

And  coanged  itself  and  eoho'd  in  her  heart, 

<  Beine  so  very  wilful  you  luust  die.' 

Bat  i£e  was  happy  enough  and  shook  it 

off,  779 

As  we  shake  oS  the  hee  that  huzzes  at  us; 
And  in  her  heart  she  answered  it  and  said, 
'  What  matter,  so  I  help  him  back  to  life  7  * 
Then  far  away  with  good  Sir  Torre  for 

ffiiide 
Bode  ojr  the  long  b^kB  of  the  bushleas 

downs 
To  Camelot,  and  before  the  city-gates 
Came  on  her  brother  with  a  happy  face 
Making  a  roan  horse  caper  and  curvet 
For  pleasure  all  about  a  field  of  flowers; 
Whom  when  she  saw,  *  Lavaine,'  she  cried, 

'  Lavaine, 
How  fares  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot?'    He 

amazed,  790 

*  Torre  and  Elaine  1  why  here  ?    Sir  Lance- 

lot 1 

How  know  ye  my  lord's  name  b  Lancelot  ? ' 

Bat  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  her 
tale. 

Then  turn'd  Sir  Torre,  and  being  in  his 
moods 

Left  them,  and  under  the  strange-statued 
gate, 

Where  Arthur's  wars  were  render'd  mysti- 
cally, 

Past  op  the  still  rich  city  to  his  kin, 

His  own  far  blood,  which  dwelt  at  Came- 
lot; 

And  her,  Lavaine  across  the  poplar  grove 

Led  to  the  caves.  There  first  she  saw  the 
casque  800 

Of  Lancelot  on  the  wall;  her  scarlet  sleeve, 

Tho'  carved  and  oat,  and  half  the  pearls 
away, 

Stroam'd  from  it  still;  and  in  her  heart  she 
laagh'd, 

Because  he  had  not  loosed  it  from  his 
helm, 

But  meant  onoe  more  perchance  to  tourney 
in  it. 

And  when  they  gain'd  the  cell  wherein  he 
slept, 

His  battle- wri then  arms  and  mighty  hands 

Lay  naked  on  the  wolf-skin,  and  a  dream 

Of  dragging  down  his  enemy  made  them 
move. 

Then  she  that  saw  him  lying  unsleek,  un- 
shorn, 810 

Gaont  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 


^^ 


Utter'd  a  little  tender  dolorous  cry. 
The  sound  not  wonted  in  a  place  so  still 
Woke  the  sick  knight,  and  while  he  roU'd 

his  eves 
Yet  blank  nom  sleep,  she  started  to  him, 

saving, 
<  Yoor  prize  the  diamond  sent  you  by  the 


His  eyes  glisten'd;  she  fancied,  'Is  it  for 

me?' 
And  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  the 

tale 
Of  king  and  prince,  the  diamond  sent,  the 

quest 
Assifn'd  to  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  knelt 
Full  lowly  by  the  comers  of  his  bed,       8ai 
And  laid  the  diamond  in  his  open  hand. 
Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  child 
That  does  the  task  .Migii'd,  he  kiae'd  her 

face. 
At  once  she  slipt  like  water  to  the  floor. 

<  Alas,'  he  saia,  '  your  ride  hath  wearied 

you. 
Rest  must  you  have.'    'No  rest  for  me,' 
she  said; 

<  Nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  rest.' 
What  might  she  mean  by  that  ?  his  large 

black  eyes. 
Yet  larger  thro'  his  leanness,  dwelt  upon 

her,  830 

Till  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  blazed  itself 
In  the  heart's  colors  on  her  simple  face; 
And  Lancelot  look'd  and  was  pezplezt  in 

mind. 
And  being  weak  in  bodv  said  no  more, 
But  did  not  love  the  color;  woman's  love, 
Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  turn'd 
Sighing,  and  f eign'd  a  sleep  until  he  slept. 

Then  rose  Elaine  and  glided  thro'  the 

fields. 
And  past  beneath  the  weirdly -sculptured 

gates 
Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin;        840 
There  bode  the  night,  but  woke  with  dawn, 

and  past 
Down  thro'  the  dim  rich  city  to  the  fields. 
Thence  to  the  cave.    So  day  by  day  she  past 
In  either  twilight  ghost-like  to  and  fro 
Gliding,  and  every  day  she  tended  him. 
And  likewise  many  a  night;  and  Lancelot 
Would,  tho'  he  call'd  his  wound  a  little 

hurt 
Whereof  he  should  be  quicUy  whole,  at 

times 
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Brain-feverous  in  hia  heat  and  agonj,  seem 
Uncourteoua,  even  he.    Bat  the  meek  maid 
Sweetly  forbore  him  ever,  being  to  him    851 
Meeker  than  auj  child  to  a  rough  nurae^ 
Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  sick  child, 
And  never  woman  yet,  since  man's  flxst 

fall, 
Did  kindlier  unto  man,  bat  her  deep  love 
Upbore  her;  till  the  hermit,  skill'd  in  all 
The  simples  and  the  science  of  that  time, 
Told  him  that  her  fine  care  had  saved  his 

life. 
And  the  sick  man  forgot  her  simple  blush, 
Would  call  her  friend  and  sister,  sweet 

£laine,  860 

Would  listen  for  her  coming  and  regret 
Her  parting  step,  and  held  her  tenderly. 
And  loved  her  with  all  love  except  the 

love 
Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their 

best. 
Closest  and  sweetest,  and  had  died  the 

death 
In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 
And  peradventure  had  be  seen  her  first 
8he  might  have  made  this  and  that  other 

world 
Another  world  for  the  sick  man;  but  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten'd  him, 
His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood,  871 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  tme. 

Yet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid-sickness 

made 
Full  many  a  holy  vow  and  pare  resolve. 
These,  as  but  bom  of  sickness,  could  not 

live; 
For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him 

again. 
Foil  often  the  bright  image  of  one  face, 
Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart, 
Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 
Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly 

grace  880 

Beam'd  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answer'd 

not. 
Or  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right 

well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  what 

this  meant 
She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm'd  her 

sight. 
And  drave  her  ere  her  time  across  the 

fields 
Far  into  the  rich  city,  where  alone 


She  murmur'd,  ^Vain,  in  vain  I  it  eaimot  beu 
He  will  not  love  me.    How  then  ?  must  I 

die?' 
Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird,    889 
That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes, 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o^er 
For  all  au  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  'Most  I 

die?' 
And  now  to  right  she  tom'd,  and  now  to 

left, 
And  found  no  ease  in  turning  or  in  rest; 
And  *  Him  or  death,'  she  mutter'd,  *  desih 

or  him,' 
Again  and  like  a  borthen,  *  Him  or  death.' 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot's  deadly  hurt  wis 

whole. 
To  Astolat  returning  rode  the  three.       900 
There  mom  by  mom,  arraying  her  sweet 

self 
In  that  wherein  she  deem'd  she  look'd  her 

best, 
She  came  before  Sir   Lancelot^  for  she 

thought, 

*  If  I  be  loved,  these  are  my  festal  robes, 
If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  falL' 
And  Lancelot  ever  prest  upon  the  maid 
That  she  should  ask  some  goodly  gift  of 

him 
For  her  own  self  or  hers:  *aiid  do  not 

shun 
To  speak  the  wish  most  near  to  your  tree 

heart;  9** 

Such  service  have  ye  done  me  that  I  make 
My  will  of  yours,  and  prince  and  lord  am  I 
In  mine  own  land,  and  what  I  will  I  can.' 
Then  like  a  ghost  she  lifted  up  her  faee, 
But  like  a  ghost  without  the  power  to 

speak. 
And  Lancelot  saw  that  she  withheld  her 

wish. 
And  bode  among  them  yet  a  little  space 
Till  he  should  learn  it;  and  one  mom  it 

chanced 
He  found  her  in  among  the  garden  yews. 
And  said,  'Delay  no  longer,  speak  yoer 

wish,  or? 

Seeing  I  go  to-day.'    Then  oat  she  bmke: 

*  Groing  ?  and  we  shall  never  see  yon  more. 
And  I  must  die  for  want  of  one  bold  word.* 
'Speak;  that  I  live  to  hear,'  he  said,  'is 

yours.' 
Then  suddenly  and  passionately  ibe  ^»oIdb: 
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' I  have  gone  mad.  I  love  you;  let  me  die.' 
'Ah,  sister/  answer'd  Lancelot,  'what  is 

this?' 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 
'  Yonr  lore,'  she  said,  <  your  love  —  to  be 

your  wife.' 
And  Lancelot  answer'd, '  Had  I  chosen  to 

wed,  929 

I  bad  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine; 
But  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine.' 
'  No,  no,'  she  cried, '  I  care  not  to  be  wife, 
But  to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  your  face. 
To  serre  yon,  and  to  follow  you  thro'  the 

world.' 
And  Lanoelot  answer'd:  '  Nay,  the  world, 

the  world. 
All  ear  and  eye,  with  such  a  stupid  heart 
To  interpret  ear  and  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
To  blare  its  own  interpretation  —  nay, 
Foil  ill  then  should  1  quit  your  brother's 

love. 
And  jour  good  father's  kindness.'    And 

she  said,  940 

'  Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face  — 
Alas  for  me  then,  my  good  days  are  done  I ' 
'  Nay,  noble  maid,'  he  answer'd, '  ten  times 

nay  1 
This  is  not  love,  but  love's  first  flash  in 

youth. 
Most  common;  yea,  I  know  it  of  mine  own 

self, 
And  yon  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own  self 
Hereafter,  when  yon  yield  your  flower  of 

life 
To  one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your 

age. 
And  then  will  I,  for  tnte  yon  are  and  sweet 
Beyond  mine  old  belief  in  womanhood,    950 
More  specially  should  your  good  knight 

be  poor, 
Endow  you  with  broad  land  and  territory 
Even  to  the  half  my  realm  beyond  the  seas, 
So  that  would  make  you  happy ;  further- 
more. 
Even  to  the  death,  as  tho'  ye  were  my 

blood. 
In  all  yonr  quarrels  will  I  be  yonr  knight. 
This  will  I  do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake, 
And  more  thui  this  I  cannot' 

While  he  spoke 
She  neither  blnsh'd  nor  shook,  but  deathly- 
pale 
Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then  re- 
pliedf  960 


<  Of  all  this  will  I  nothing; '  and  so  fell, 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her 
tower. 

Then  spake,  to  whom  thro'  those  black 

wails  of  yew 
Their  talk  had  pierced,  her  father:  '  Ay,  a 

flash, 
I  fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 
Too  courteous  are  ye,  fair  Lord  Lancelot. 
I  pray  you,  use  some  rough  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion.' 

Lanoelot  said, 
'  That  were  against  me;  what  I  can  I  will; ' 
And  there  that  day  remain'd,  and  towaid 

even  970 

Sent  for  his  shield.    Full  meekly  rose  the 

maid, 
Stript  off  the  ease,  and  gave  the  naked 

shield; 
Then,  when  she  heard  his  horse  upon  the 

stones. 
Unclasping  flung  the  casement  hack,  and 

look'd 
Down  on  his  helm,  from  which  her  sleeve 

had  eone. 
And  Lancelot   knew    the    little    clinking 

sound; 
And  she  by  tact  of  love  was  well  aware 
That  Lancelot  knew  that  she'  was  looking 

at  him. 
And  yet  he  glanced  not  up,  nor  waved  hb 

hand. 
Nor  bade  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  away.  980 
This  was  the  one  discourtesy  that  he  used. 

So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat. 
His  very  shield  was  gone;  only  the  case, 
Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labor,  left. 
But  still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture 

form'd 
And  grew  between  her  and  the  pictured 

wall. 
Then  came  her  father,  saying  in  low  tones, 
'  Have  comfort,'  whom  she  greeted  quietly. 
Then  came  her  brethren  saying, '  Peace  to 

thee, 
Sweet  sister,'  whom  she  answer'd  with  all 

calm.  990 

But  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again, 
Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  distant 

field 
Approaching  thro'  the  darkness,  call'd;  the 

owls 
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Wailing  bad  power  upon  ber,  and  sbe  mtxt 
Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-nf ted  glooma 
Of  evening  and  the  moanings  of  the  wind. 

And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  song. 
And  call'd  her  song  'The  Song  of  Love 

and  Death,' 
And  sang  it;  sweetlj  oould  she  make  and 

sing. 

m 

*  Sweet  is  true  lore  the*  given  in  vain,  in 
vain;  moo 

And  sweet  is  death  who  pnts  an  end  to  pain* 
I  know  not  whioh  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

'  Love,  art  thon  sweet  ?  then  bitter  death 
most  be. 
Love,  tboa  art  bitter ;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  Lore,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

'  Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade 
away ; 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  vs  loveless 
clay; 

1  know  not  whieh  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

'  I  fain  wonld  follow  love,  if  that  oould  be ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me ; 
Call  and  1  follow,  I  follow !  let  me  die.'       ion 

High  with  the  last  line  scaled  her  voice, 

and  this, 
All  in  a  fiery  dawning  wild  with  wind 
That  shook  her  tower,  the  brothers  heard, 

and  thought 
With  shuddering,  *  Hark  the  Phantom  of 

the  house 
That  ever  shrieks  before  a  death,'   and 

call'd 
The  father,  and  all  three  in  hurry  and  fear 
Ran  to  her,  and  lo  I  the  blood-red  light  of 

dawn 
Flared  on  her  face,  she  shrilling, '  Let  me 

die!' 

As  when   we  dwell   upon  a  word  we 

know,  toao 

Repeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wouder,  and  we  know  not  why. 
So  dwelt  the  father  on  her  face,  and  thought, 
<  Is  this  Elaine  ? '  till  back  the  maiden  fell. 
Then  gave  a  languid  hand  to  each,  and  lay. 
Speaking  a  still  good  -  morrow  with  her 

eyes. 
At  last  she  said:  '  Sweet  brothers,  yester- 
night 
I  seem'd  a  curious  little  maid  again, 


As  happy  as  when  we  dwelt  aoKMig  the 

woods. 
And  when  ye  nsed  to  take  me  with  d» 

flood  Msa 

Up  the  great  river  in  the  boatman'a  boat. 
Only  ye  would  not  pass  beyond  the  cape 
That  has  the  poplar  on  it;  there  ye  fixt 
Your  limit,  oft  returning  with  the  tide. 
And  yet  I  cried  because  ye  would  not  pass 
Beyoud  it,  and  far  up  the  shining  flooa 
Until  we  found  the  palace  of  the  King. 
And  yet  ye  would  not;  but  thb  night  I 

dream'd 
That  I  was  all  alone  npon  the  flood. 
And  then  I  said,  *'  Now  shall  I  have  mv 

wUl;"  ni 

And  there  I  woke,  but  still  the  wish  re- 

main'd. 
So  let  me  hence  that  I  may  pass  at  last 
Beyond  the  poplar  and  far  up  the  flcMd, 
Until  I  find  the  palace  of  the  King. 
There  will  I  enter  in  among  them  all. 
And  no  man  there  will  dare  to  mock  at  me; 
But  there  the  fine  Gawain  will  wonder  at 

me, 
And  there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  mnae  at 

me; 
Gawain,  who  bade  a  thousand  f arewelb  to 

me, 
Lancelot,  who  ooldly  went,  nor  bade  me 

one*  rap 

And  there  the  King  will  know  me  and  mv 

love. 
And  there  the  Queen  herself  will  pitj  me. 
And  all  the  gentle  court  will  welcome  me. 
And  after  my  long  voyage  I  shall  rest  I ' 

'  Peace,'  said  her  father, '  O  my  child,  ys 

seem 
Light-headed,  for  what  force  is  yonn  to  j»o 
So  far,  being  sick?  and  wherefore  would 

ye  \o3l 
On  this  proud  fellow  again,  who  seocns  ns 

aU?' 

Then  the  rough  Torre  began  to  heave 

and  move. 
And  bluster  into  stormy  sobs  and  say:   nte 
'  I  never  loved  him;  an  I  meet  with  him, 
I  care  not  howsoever  great  he  be. 
Then  will  I  strike  at  him  and  strike  him 

down« 
Give  me  good  fortune,  I  wiQ  strike 

dcM, 
For  this  discomfort  he  hsthdone  the 
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To  wbom  the  gentle  sister  made  reply: 
'Fret  not  yonxself,  dear  brother,  nor  be 

wroth, 
Seeing  it  is  no  more  Sir  Lancelot's  fault 
Not  to  love  me  than  it  is  mine  to  love 
Him  of  all  men  who  seems  to  me  the  high- 
est* 1070 

« Highest  ? '  the  father  answer'd,  eehoing 

•  highest  ?  '— 
He  meant  to  break  the  passion  in  her-— 

♦nay. 
Daughter,  I  know  not  what  you  call  the 

hifi^hest; 
But  this  I  know,  for  all  the  people  know  it. 
He  loves  the  Queen,  and  in  an  open  sluime, 
And  she  returns  his  love  in  open  shame; 
If  this  be  high,  what  is  it  to  be  low  ? ' 

Then  spake  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat: 
'  Sweet  father,  all  too  faint  and  sick  am  I 
For  anger,    lliese  are  slanders;  never  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk.    loSi 
He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe. 
But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  loved 
One  peerless,  without  stain;  so  let  me  pass, 
My  father,  howsoe'er  I  seem  to  you, 
Not  all  unhappy,  having  loved  God's  best 
And  greatest,  tho'  my  love  had  no  return. 
Yet,  seeing  yon  desire  your  child  to  live. 
Thanks,  but  yon  work  against  your  own 

desire. 
For  if  I  oould  believe  the  things  yon  say 
I  should  but  die  the  sooner;  wherefore 

cease,  1091 

Sweet  father,  and  bid  call  the  ghostly  man 
Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean  and 

die.' 

80  when  the  ^lostly  man  had  come  and 

^ne. 
She,  with  a  faoe  bright  as  for  sin  forgfiven, 
Besought  Lavaine  to  write  as  she  devised 
A  letter,  word  for  word;   and  when  he 

ask'd, 
'  Is  it  for  Lancelot,  is  it  for  my  dear  lord  ? 
Then  will  I  bear  it  gladly;  *  she  replied, 
*  For  Lanoelot  and  the  Queen  and  all  the 

world,  1 100 

Bat  I  myself  must  bear  it.'  Then  he  wrote 
The  letter  she  devised;  which  being  writ 
And  folded,  *  O  sweet  father,  tender  and 

true, 
Den^  me  not,*  she  said  — - '  ye  never  yet 
Dnued  my  fancies  — *  this,  however  strangCi 


Mv  latest.    La^  the  letter  in  my  hand 
A  little  ere  I  die,  and  close  the  hand 
Upon  it;  I  shall  guard  it  even  in  death. 
And  when  the  h^  has  gone  from  out  my 

heart,  1109 

Then  take  the  little  bed  on  which  I  died 
For  Lancelot's  love,  and  deck  it  like  the 

Queen's 
For  richness,  and  me  also  like  the  Queen 
In  all  I  have  of  rich,  and  lay  me  on  it. 
And  let  there  be  prepared  a  chariot-bier 
To  take  me  to  the  river,  and  a  barge 
Be  ready  on  the  river,  clothed  in  black. 
I  go  in  state  to  court,  to  meet  the  Queen. 
There  surely  I  shall  speak  for  mine  own 

self. 
And  none  of  yon  can  speak  for  me  so  welL 
And  therefore  let  our  dumb  old  man  alone 
60  with  me;  he  can  steer  and  row,  and 

he  iiai 

Will  guide  me  to  that  palace,  to  the  doors.* 


She  ceased.  Her  father  promised ;  where- 
upon 

She  grew  so  cheerful  that  they  deem'd  her 
death 

Was  rather  in  the  fantasy  than  the  blood. 

But  ten  slow  mornings  past,  and  on  the 
eleventh 

Her  father  laid  the  letter  in  her  hand,  * 

And  closed  the  hand  upon  it,  and  she  died. 

So  tliat  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat. 

Bnt  when  the  next  snn  brake  from  nn- 

derg^nnd,  1 1 30 

Then,  those  two  brethren  slowly  with  bent 

brows 
Accompanying,  the  sad  chariot-bier 
Past  like  a  shadow  thro'  the  field,  that 

shone 
Full-summer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the 

barge, 
Fall'd  all  its  length  in  blackest  samite,  lay. 
There    sat    the  lifelong   creature  of  the 

house, 
Loyal,  the  dumb  old  servitor,  on  deck, 
Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  his  face. 
So  those  two  brethren  from  the  chariot 

took 
And  on  the  black  deeks  b^«d  her  in  her 

bed,  1140 

Set  in  her  band  a  lily,  o'er  her  bung 
The  silken  case  with  braided  blszoiiings, 
And  kiss'd  her  quiet  brows,  and  saying  to 

heri 
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'Sister,  farewell  foreTer/  and  again, 

*  Farewell,  sweet  sister,'  parted  all  in  tears. 

Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  and  the 

dead, 
Oar'd  by  the  dnmb,  went  upward  with  the 

flood-- 
In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter  —  all  her  bright  hair  streaming 

down  — 
And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold    nso 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in 

white 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured 

face 
Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead, 
But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  ahe  smiled. 

That  day  Sir  Lamselot  at  the    paiaoe 

craved 
Audience  of  Guinevere,  to  give  at  last 
The  price  of  half  a  realm,  his  costly  gift, 
Hard- won  and  hardly  won  with  bnuae  and 

blow, 
With  deaths  of  others,  and  almost  his  own, 
The  uine-years-fought-for  diamonds;    for 

he  saw  1160 

One  of  her  house,  and  sent  him  to  the 

Queen 
Bearing  his  wish,  whereto  the  Queen  agreed 
With  such  and  so  unmoved  a  majesty 
She  might  have  seem'd  her  statue,  but  that 

he. 
Low-drooping  till  he  wellnigh  kiss'd  her 

feet 
For  loyal  awe,  saw  vrith  a  sidelong  eye 
The  shadow  of  some  piece  of  pointed,  lace. 
In  the  Queen's  shaaow,  vibrate    on    the 

widls. 
And  parted,  laughing  in  his  oonrily  heart. 

All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side,     1 170 
Vine-clad,  of  Arthur's  palace   towud  the 

stream. 
They  met,  and  Lancelot  kneeling  ntter'd: 

*  Queen, 
Lady,  my  lie^,  in  whom  I  have  my  joy. 
Take,  what  i  had  not  won  except  for  yon. 
These  jewels,  and  make  me  happy,  making 

them 
An  armlet  for  the  roundest  arm  on  earth, 
Or  necklace  for  a  neck  to  which  the  swan's 
Is  tawnier  than  her  cygnet's.     These  are 

words; 
Your  beauty  is  yonr  beauty,  and  I  sin 
In  speaking,  yet  O,  grant  mj  worship  of  it 


Words,  as  we  grant  grief  tears.    Sacb  sin 

in  words  uSx 

Perchance,  we  both  can  pardon;  Imt,  my 

Queen, 
I  hear  of  rumors  flying  thro'  your  eonrt. 
Our  bond,  as  not  tho  Mnd  of  man  and  wife^ 
Should  have  in  it  an  ahsoluter  trust 
To  make  up  that  defect:  let  rumors  be. 
When  did  not  rumors  fly  ?  these,  as  I 

trust 
That  yon  trust  me  in  yonr  own  nobleness 
I  may  not  well  believe  that  you  believe.' 

While  thus  he  spoke,  half  tom'd  away, 

the  Queen  1190 

Brake  from  the  vast  oriel-embowefing  vine 
Leaf  after  leaf,  and  tore,  and  cast  them 

off, 
Till  all  the  place  whereon  she  stood  wm 

green; 
Then,  when  he  ceased,  in  one  cold 

hand 
Received  at  once  and  laid  aaide  the  gems 
There  on  a  table  near  her,  and  tei  ~ 


'  It  may  be  I  am  quicker  of  belief 
Than  you  belieye  me,  Lancelot  of  the  L«ks. 
Our  bond  is  not  the  bond  of  man  and 

wife. 
This  good  is  in  it,  whatsoe'er  of  ill,         nao 
It  can  be  broken  easier.     I  for  yon 
This  many  a  year  have  done  despite  and 

wrong 
To  one  whom  ever  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I    did    acknowledge    nobler.     What   axa 

these? 
Diamonds  for  me  I   they  had  been  tfaziee 

their  worth 
Being  your  gift,  had  you  not  lost  yonr  own. 
To  loyal  het^  the  value  of  all  gifta 
Must  vary  as  the  giver's.    Not  for  me  I 
For  her  I  for  yonr  new  fancy.    Only  this 
Grant  me,  I  pray  yon;  haye  yoor  joys 

apurt.  nm 

I  doubt  not  that,  however  changed,  yoa 

keep 
So  much  of  what  is  graceful;  and  myself 
Would  shun  to  break  thoee  boonds  of  ooaz^ 

tesy 
In  which  as  Arthur's  Queen  I  more  and 

rule. 
So  cannot  speak  my  mind.  An  end  to  this  I 
A  strange  one  I  yet  I  take  it  with  Amen. 
So  pray  you,  add  my  diamnnda  to 

.pearls; 
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Deck  her  with  these;  tell  her,  she  shioeB 

,    me  down: 
An  armlet  for  an  arm  to  which  the  Queen's 
Is  haggard,  or  a  necklace  for  a  neck      laao 
O,  as  much  fairer — as  a  faith  once  fair 
Was  richer  than  these  diamonds  —  hers  not 

mine  — 
Naj,  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord  himself, 
Or  hers  or  mine,  mine  now  to  work  my 

wiU  — 
She  shall  not  have  them.' 

Saying  which  she  seized, 
Andy  thro'  the  easement  standing  wide  for 

heat. 
Flung  them,  and  down  they  flash'd,  and 

smote  the  stream. 
Then  from  the  smitten  surface  flash'd,  as  it 

were, 
Diamonds  to  meet  them,  and  they  past 

away. 
Then  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half  dis- 
dain 1330 
At  loTC,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window 

ledge. 
Close  underneath  his  eyes,  and  right  across 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the 

barse 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling,  like  a  star  iu  blackest  night 

But  the  wild  Queen,  who  saw  not,  burst 

away 
To  weep  and  wail  in  secret;  and  the  barse. 
On  to  the  palace-doorway  sliding,  paused. 
There  two  stood  arm'd,  and  kept  the  door; 

to  whom. 
All  up  the  marble  stair,  tier  over  tier,    1340 
Were  added  mouths  that  gaped,  and  eyes 

that  ask'd, 
'  What  18  it  ? '  but  that  oarsman's  haggard 

faocy 
As  hard  and  still  as  is  the  face  that  men 
Sbi^  to  their  fancy's  eye  from  broken 

rocks 
On  some  cliff-side,  appall'd  them,  and  they 

said: 
*  He  is  enchanted,  eannot  speak  —  and  she. 
Look  how  she  sleeps  —  the  Fairy  Queen,  so 

fair  I 
Tea,  but  how  pale  I  what  are  they  ?  flesh 

and  blood  ? 
Or  come  to  take  the  King  to  Fairyland  ? 
For  some  do  hold  our  Arthur  cannot  die, 
But  that  he  passes  into  Fairyland.'        up 


While  thus  they  babbled  of  the  King,  the 

King 
Came  girt  with  knights.    Then  tum'd  the 

tougueless  man 
From  the  half-face  to  the  full  eye,  and  rose 
And  pointed  to  the  damsel  and  the  doors. 
So  Arthur  bade  the  meek  Sir  Peroivale 
And  pure  Sir  Gialahad  to  uplift  the  maid; 
And  reverently  they  bore  her  into  hall. 
Then  came  the  fine  (jawain  and  wouder'd 

at  her,  1359 

And  Lancelot  later  came  and  mused  at  her, 
And  last  the  Queen  herself,  and  pitied  her; 
But  Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
Stoopt,  took,  brake  seal,  and  read  it;  this 

was  all: 

'Most  noble  lord.  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 

Lake, 
I,  sometime  call'd  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
Come,  for  you  left  me  taking  no  farewell. 
Hither,  to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you. 
I  loved  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return, 
And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my 

death. 
And  therefore  to  our  Lady  Guinevere,  isto 
And  to  all  other  ladies,  I  make  moan: 
Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  buriaL 
Pray  for  my  soul  thou  too.  Sir  Lanoelot, 
As  thou  art  a  knight  peerless.' 

Thus  he  read; 
And  ever  in  the  reading  lords  and  dames 
Wept,  looking  often  from  his  face  who  read 
To  hers  which  lay  so  silent,  and  at  times. 
So  tottch'd  were  they,  half-thinking  that  her 

lips 
Who  had  devised  the  letter  moved  again. 

Then  freely  spoke  Sir  Lancelot  to  them 

all:  laSo 

'  My  lord  lieee  Arthur,  and  all  ye  that  hear, 
Know  that  for  this  most  gentle  maiden's 

death 
Right  heavy  am  I;  for  good  she  was  and 

true. 
But  loved  me  with  a  love  beyond  all  love 
In  women,  whomsoever  I  have  known. 
Yet  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again; 
Not  at  mv  years,  however  it  hold  in  youth. 
I  swear  by  truth  and  knighthood  that  I 

gave 
No  cause,  not  willingly,  for  such  a  love. 
To  this  I  call  my  friends  in  testimony,  1390 
Her  brethren,  and  her  father,  who  himself 
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Besonglit  me  to  be  plain  and  blunt,  and  nae. 
To  bmk  her  passion,  tome  diaconrtesy 
Aeainst  mj  nature;  what  I  eould,  I  did. 
I  left  her  and  I  bade  her  no  farewell; 
Tho',  had  I  dreamt  the  damael  would  hare 

died, 
I  might  have  pat  mj  wita  to  some  rough 

uae^ 
And  help'd  her  from  herself.* 

Then  said  the  Queen  — 
Seft  was   her  wrath,  yet  working   after 

storm: 
<  Ye  might  at  least  haye  done  her  so  mneh 

graoe,  isoo 

Fair  lord,  as  would  hare  help'd  her  from 

her  death.'  * 

He  raised  his  head,  their  eyes  met  and  hers 

feU, 
He  adding:  '  Queen,  she  would  not  be  eon- 
tent 
Save  that  I  wedded  her,  whieh  ooold  not 

be. 
Then  might  she  follow  me  thro'  the  world, 

she  ask'd; 
It  eould  not  be.    I  told  her  that  her  loye 
1/Vas  but  the  flash  of  youth,  would  darken 

down. 
To  rise  hereafter  in  a  stiller  flame 
Toward  one  more  worthy  of  her— then 

would  I,  1309 

More  specially  were  he  she  wedded  poor, 
Estate  them  with  large  land  and  territory 
In  mine  own  realm  beyond  the  narrow 

seas. 
To  keep  them  in  all  joyanee.    More  than 

thb 
I  eould  not;  this  she  would  not»  and  she 

died.' 

He  pausing,  Arthur  answered:  'O  my 
knight, 
It  will  be  to  thy  worship,  as  my  kniij^ 
And  mine,  as  head  of  all  our  Table  Round, 
To  see  that  she  be  buried  worahipfully.' 

So  toward  that  shrine  whieh  then  in  all 

the  realm 
Was  richest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went 
The     marshalled   Order   of    their    Table 

Round,  1331 

And  Lancelot  sad  beyond  his  wont,  to  see 
The  maiden  buried,  not  as  one  unknown. 
Nor  meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies, 
And  mass^  sind  rolling  mnsie,  like  a  queen. 


And  when  the  knighta  had  laid  her  aosnely 

head 
Low  in  the  dust  of  half-forgotten  kinga^ 
Then  Arthur  spake  among  them:  '  Let  her 

tomb 
Be  costly,  and  her  image  thereupon^       13*9 
And  let  the  shield  of  Lancelot  at  her  feet 
Be  carven,  and  her  lily  in  her  hand. 
And  let  the  story  of  her  doloroos  ▼ojage 
For  all  true  hearts  be  blazon'd  on  her  tomb 
In  letters  gold  and  azure  I '  whieh   was 

wrought 
Thereafter;  but  when  now  the  hnda  and 

And  people,  from  the  high  door  slieainiiij^ 

brake 
Disorderly,  as  homeward  each,  the  Queen, 
Who  mark'd  Sir  l^neelot  where  be  moved 

apart. 
Draw  near,  and  sigh'd  in  passing,  '  Lane^ 

lot, 
Forgiye  me; mine  was  lealonsy  in  love.*  13^ 
He   answer'd    with   his    eyea    vtptm    the 

ground, 
*  That  IS  love's  curse;  pass  on,  my  Qaeea, 

forgiTcn.' 
But  Arthur,  who  beheld  his  dondjr  hrowa, 
Approach'd   him,  and  with  full  ^'i*wrt^ 

said: 

*  Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thoe  in  whom  I 

have 
Most  joy  and  most  affiance,  for  I  know 
What  thou  hast  been  in  battle  by  my  sids^ 
And  many  a  time  have  wateh'd  thee  at  thr 

tflt 
Strike  down  the  lusty  and  long  prartisti 

knight  134^ 

And  let  the  younger  and  nnskiU'd  go  by 
To  win  his  honor  and  to  make  his 


And  loved  thy  courtesies  and  thee,  a 
Made  to  be  loved;  but  now  I  would  to 

God, 
Seeing  the  homeleas  trouble  in  thine  ejm^t 
Thou   oouldst  have   loved 


shaped,  it  seems, 
By  God  for  thee  alone,  and  from  her  face. 
If  one  may  judge  the  living  by  the  dead, 
Delieately  pure  and  marvellously  £air. 
Who  might  have  brought  thee,  now  a  loerly 


Wifeless  and  heirless,  noUe 
Bom  to  the  glory  of  th^r 
My  knight,  the  great 
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naflne  and  fame. 


y^^^i^ift^  of  ly 
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Then answer'd 'Lancelot:  'Fair she  was, 

my  King, 
Pare,  as  yon  ever  wish  your  knights  to  be. 
To  doubt  her  fairness  were  to  want  an  eye. 
To   doubt  her  pureness  were  to  want  a 

heart  — 
Tea,  to  be  loved,  if  what  is  worthy  love 
Coald  bind  him,  but  free  love  will  not  be 

bound.' 

*  Free  love,  so  boond,  were  freest,'  said 

the  King.  1369 

'  Let  love  be  me;  free  love  is  for  the  best. 

And,  after  heaven,  on  our  dull  side  of 

death. 
What  should  he  best,  if  not  so  pure  a  lore 
Clothed  in  so  ^nre  a  loveliness  ?  yet  thee 
She  fail'd  to  bind,  tho'  being,  as  I  think, 
Unboond  as  yet,  and  gentle,  as  L  know.' 

And  Lancelot  answer'd  nothing,  but  he 
went. 
And  at  the  inrunning  of  a  little  brook 
Sat  by  the  river  in  a  cove,  and  watch'd 
The  nigh  reed  wave,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 
And  saw  the  barge  that  brought  her  mov- 
ing down,  1380 
Far-off,  a  blot  upon  the  stream,  and  said 
Low  in  himseli:   'Ah,  simple  heart  and 

sweet, 
Ye  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 
Far  tenderer  than  my  Queen's*    Fmy  for 

thy  soul  ? 
Aj,  that  will  L    Farewell  too — now  at 

last- 
Farewell,  fair  lily.    **  Jealousy  in  love  ?  " 
Not  rather  dead  love's  harsh  heir,  jealous 

pride? 
Qneen,  if  I  grant  the  jealousy  as  of  love, 
May  not  your  orescent  fear  for  name  and 

fame 
Speak,  as  it  waxes,  of  a  love  that  wanes  ? 
Why  did  the  King  dwell  on  my  name  to 
me  ?  1391 

Mine  own  name  shames  me,  seeming  a  re- 
proach, 
Lancelot,  whom  the  I^y  of  the  Lake 
Caoght  horn  his  mother's  arms — the  won- 
drous one 
Who  passes  .thro'  the  vision  of  the  nights- 
She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  hymns 
Heard  on  the  winding  waters,  eve  and 

mom 
She  kiss'd  me  saying,  **  Thoa  art  fair,  my 
ehild. 


As  a  king's  son,"  and  often  in  her  arms 
She  bare  me,  pacing  on  the  dusky  mere. 
Would  she  had  drown'd  me  in  it,  where'er 

it  be  I  1401 

For  what  am  I  ?  what  profits  me  my  name 
Of  greatest  knight  ?    1  fought  for  it,  and 

have  it. 
Pleasure  to  have  it,  none;  to  lose  it,  pain; 
Now  grown  a  part  of  me;  but  what  use  in 

it? 
To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  sin 

known? 
Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming  great  ? 
Alas  for  Arthur^s  ereatest  knight,  a  man 
Not  after  Arthur?  heart!    I  needs  must 

break 
These  bonds  that  so  defame  me.    Not  with* 

out  1410 

She  wills  it  — would  I,  if  she  wiU'd  it? 

nay, 
Who  knows  ?  but  if  I  would  not,  then  may 

God, 
I  pray  him,  send  a  sudden  angel  down 
To  seize  me  by  the  hair  and  bear  me  far. 
And  fling  me  deep  in  that  forgotten  mere, 
Among  the    tumbled   fragments   of   the 

hills.' 

So  groan'd  Sir  Lancelot  in  remorseful 
pain, 
Not  knowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man* 

THE  HOLY  GRAlL 

Fbox  noiseful  arms,  and  acts  of  prowess 

done 
In  tournament  or  tilt,  Sir  Percivale 
Whom  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  call'd 

the  Pure, 
Had  past  into  the  silent  life  of  prayer, 
Praise,  fast,  and  alms;  and  leaving  for  the 

cowl 
The  helmet  in  an  abbey  far  away 
From  Camelot,  there,  and  not  long  after, 

died. 

And  one,  a  fellow-monk  among  the  rest, 
Ambroeius,  loved  him  much  beyond  the 

rest. 
And  honor'd  him,  and  wrought  into  his 

heart  10 

A  way  by  love  that  waken'd  love  within. 
To  answer  that  whieh  came;  and  as  they 

sat 
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Beneath  a  world-old  yew-tree,  darkening 

balf 
The  cloisters,  on  a  gnstf  ol  April  mom 
That  puff'd  the    awaying    branches    into 

smoke 
Above  them,  ere  the  summer  when  he  died. 
The  monk  Ambrosias  qnestion'd  Feroivale: 

'O  brother,  I  have  seen  this  yew-tree 

smoke. 
Spring  after  spring,  for  half  a  hondred 

years; 
For  never  have  I  known  the  world  witb- 

OUty  ao 

Nor  ever  stray'd  beyond  the  pale.     But 

thee, 
When  first  thoa  earnest — such  a  courtesy 
Spake  thro'  the  limbs  and  in  the  voice  —  I 

knew 
For  one  of  those  who  eat  in  Arthur's  hall; 
For  good  ye  are  and  bad,  aud  like  to 

coins. 
Some  true,  some  light,  but  every  one  of  yon 
Stamp'd  with  the  image  of  the  King;  aud 

now 
Tell  me,  what  drove  thee  from  the  Table 

Round, 
My  brother  ?  was  it  earthly  passion  crost  ? ' 

'Nay,*  said  the  knight;   'for  no  such 

passion  mine.  30 

But  the  sweet  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail 
Drove  me  from  all  vainglories,  rivalries, 
And  earthly  heats  that  spring  and  sparkle 

out 
Among  us  in    the    jousts,  while  women 

watch 
Who  wins,  who  falls,  and  waste  the  ^irit- 

ual  strength 
Within  us,  better  offer'd  up  to  heaven.' 

To  whom  the  monk:  « The  Holy  Grail  I 

—  I  trust 
We  are  green  in  Heaven's  eyes;  but  here 

too  much 
We    moulder — as    to    things    without  I 

mean  — 
Yet  one  of  your  own  knights,  a  guest  of 

ours,  40 

Told  us  of  this  in  our  refectory. 
Bat  spake  with  such  a  sadness  and  so  low 
We  heard  not  half  of  what  he  said.    What 

is  it? 
The  phantom  of  a  cup  that  comes  and 

goes?' 


*  Nay,  monk  I  what  phantom  ? '  answer'*! 

Fercivale. 
<  The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our 

Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own. 
This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat  — 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah  —  the  good 

saiut  s* 

Arimathsean  Joseph,  journeying  bronght 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Uhristmas,    mindful  of  oar 

Lord. 
And  there  awhile  it  bode;  and  if  a  nian 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal'd  at 

once. 
By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.     But  then  the 

times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 
Was  caught  away  to  heaven,  and  disap- 

pear'd.' 


To  whom  the   monk:    'From  our  old 

books  I  know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury,  6e 
And  there  the  heathen  Prince,  Arriragaa, 
Gave  him   an  isle  of  marsh   whereon  to 

build; 
And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the 

marsh 
A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore. 
For  so  they  say,  these  books  of  oars»  bat 

seem 
Mute  of  this  miracle,  far  as  I  have  read. 
But  who  first  saw  the  holy  thing  to-day?' 

'  A  woman,'  answer'd  Fercivale, '  a  mm. 
And  one  no  further  off  in  blood  from  me 
Than  sister;  and  if  ever  holy  maid  jm 

With  knees  of  adoration  wore  the  stone, 
A  holy  maid;  tho'  never  maiden  glow'd. 
But  that  was  in  her  earlier  maidenhood. 
With  such  a  fervent  flame  of  human  love. 
Which,  being  rudely  blunted,  glanoed  and 

shot 
Only  to  holy  things;  to  prayer  and  praise 
She  gave  herself,  to  fast  said  alma.    And 

yet. 

Nun  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court, 
Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adnlteroia 

race,  Se 

Across  the  iron  grating  of  her  eell 
Beat,  and  she  pray'd  and  fasted  all  ^^ 

more. 
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*  And  he  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  or 
what 
Her  all  but  utter  whiteness  held  for  sin, 
A  man  welluigh  a  hundred  winters  old. 
Spake  often  with  her  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
A  legend  handed  down  thro'  five  or  six, 
And  each  of  these  a  hundred  winters  old. 
From  onr  Lord's  time.    And  when  King 

Arthur  made 
His  Table  Hound,  and  all  men's  hearts  be- 
came 90 
Clean  for  a  season,  surely  he  had  thought 
That    now  the    Holy  Grail  would  come 

again; 
Bat  sin  broke  out.    Ah,  Christ,  that  it 

would  come. 
And  heal  the  world  of  all  their  wicked- 
ness I 
'*  O  Father  1 "  ask'd  the  maiden,  **  might  it 

eome 
To  me  by  prayer  and  fasting  ?  *'    "  Nay," 

said  he, 
**  I   know  not,  for  thy  heart  is  pure  as 

snow." 
And  so  she  pray'd  and  fasted,  till  the  sun 
Shone,  and  the  wind  blew,  thro'  her,  and  I 

thought 
She  might  have  risen  and  floated  when  I 
her.  100 


*  For  on  a  day  she  sent  to  speak  with  me. 
And  when  she  came  to  speak,  behold  her 

eyes 
Beyond  my  knowing  of  them,  beautiful. 
Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  wonderful. 
Beautiful  in  the  lignt  of  holiness  I 
And  **  O  my  brother  Perciyale,"  she  said, 
**  Sweet   brother,  I  have  seen  the  Holy 

Grail; 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a 

sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills     109 
Blown,  and  I  thought, '  It  is  not  Arthur's 

use 
To  hunt  by  moonlight.'    And  the  slender 

sound 
As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew 
Coming  upon  me  —  O  never  harp  nor  horn, 
Not  aught  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch 

with  hand. 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came;  and  then 
Stream'd  thro'  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver 

beam. 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy 

Gnil, 


Rose-red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive. 
Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were 

dyed 
With  rosy  colors  leaping  on  the  wall;      lao 
And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  Grail 
Fast,  and  the  beam  decay'd,  and  from  the 

walls 
The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night. 
So  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  again 
Among  us,  brother,  fast  thou  too  and  pray, 
And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  and 

pray. 
That  so  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 
By  thee  and  those,  and  all  the  world  be 

heal'd." 

*  Then  leaving  the  pale  nun,  I  spake  of 

this  199 

To  all  men;  and  myself  fasted  and  pray'd 
Always,  and  many  among  us  many  a  week 
Fasted  and  pray'd  even  to  the  uttermost, 
Expectant  of  the  wonder  that  would  be. 

'And  one  there  was  among  us,  ever 
moved 

Among  us  in  white  armor,  Galahad. 

"  G^  make  thee  good  as  thou  art  beauti- 
ful I " 

Said  Arthur,  when  he  dubb'd  him  knight, 
and  none 

In  so  young  youth  was  ever  made  a  knight 

Till  Gralahad;  and  this  Gralahad,  when  he 
heard 

My  sister's  vision,  fill'd  me  with  amaze;    i^o 

His  eyes  became  so  like  her  own,  they 
seem'd 

Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  more  than  L 

*  Sister  or  brother  none  had  he;  but  some 
Call'd  him  a  son  of  Lancelot,  and  some 

said 
Begotten     by    enchantment  —  chatterers 

they, 
Like  birds  of  passage  piping  up  and  down. 
That  gape  for  flies  —  we  know  not  whence 

they  come; 
For  when  was  Lancelot  wanderingly  lewd  ? 

'  But  she,  the  wan  sweet  maiden,  shore 

away 
Clean  from  her  forehead  all  that  wealth  of 

hair  150 

Which  made  a  silken  mat-work  for  her 

feet; 
And  out  of  this  she  plaited  broad  and  long 
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A  fltroug  8word-belt,  and  wore  with  lilyer 

thread 
And  crimson  in  the  belt  a  strange  device, 
A  crimson  grail  within  a  silver  beam ; 
And  saw  the  bright  boy-knight,  and  bound 

it  on  him, 
Saying:  '*  My  knight,  my  love,  my  knight 

of  heaven, 
O  thou,  my  love,  whose  love  is  one  with 

mine, 
I,  maiden,  round  thee,  maiden,  bind  my 

belt. 
Go  forth,  for  thon  shalt  see  what  I  have 

seen,  tfe 

And  break  thro'  all,  till  one  will  crown  thee 

king 
Far  in  the  spiritnal  city;"  and  as  she  spake 
8he  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 
Thro'  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid 

her  mind 
On  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief. 

*  Then  came  a  year  of  miracle.    O  bro- 
ther, 
In  our  great  hall  there  stood  a  vacant 

chair, 
Fashion'd  by  Merlin  ere  he  past  away, 
And  carven  with  strange  figures;  and  in 

and  out 
The  figures,  like  a  serpent,  ran  a  scroll   170 
Of  letters  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  read. 
And   Merlin  eall'd  it  •<the  Siege  Peril- 


»» 


ous, 
Perilous  for  good  and  ill;  ''for  there,"  he 

said, 
**  No  man  could  sit  but  he  should  lose  him- 
self." 
And  once  by  misadvertenoe  Merlin  sat 
In  his  own  chair,  and  so  was  lost;  but 

he, 
Galahad,  when  he  heard  of  Merlin's  doom. 
Cried,  '*  If  I  lose  myself,  I  save  myself  I  " 

^Then  on  a  summer  night  it  came  to 

pass. 
While  the  great  banquet  lay  along  the 

hall,  iSo 

That  Galahad  would  sit  down  in  Merlin's 

chair. 

'And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  lai,  we 
heard 
A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs. 
And  rending,  and  a  blast,  and  overhead 
^under,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  oiy. 


And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  timea  move  deir 

than  day; 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  tbe  HoIt 

GraU  * 

All  over  oover'd  with  a  luminous  dood. 
And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and  it 

past.  19a 

But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's  fsee 
As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knighta 
And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb 
Stood,  till  I  found  a  voice  and 

vow. 

'  I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 
Because  I  had  not  seen  the  Grsily  wooM 

ride 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  qaest  of  it. 
Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nun 
My  sister  saw  it;  and  Galahad  aware  tfe 

vow. 
And  good  Sir  Bors,  our  Laneelot'a  aousiB, 

sware,  aoc 

And  Lancelot  sware,  and  many  amoi^  the 

knights. 
And  Gawain  sware,  and  louder  than  tfe 

rest' 

Then  spake  the  monk  Ambroaii8»  <kskiof 
him, 
'  What  said  the  King?    Did  Arthur  tafe 
the  vow  ? 

'  Nay,  for  my  lord,'  aaid  Perernde^  'tfe 
King, 
Was  not  in  hall;  for  eariy  that  same  day. 
Scaped  thro'  a  cavern  from  a  bandit  bold, 


An  outraged  maiden  sprang  into  the  hall 
Crying  on  help;  for  all  her  shining-  hair 
Was  smear'd  with  earth,  and  either  milkv 

arm  zi-i 

Red-rent  with  hooks  of  brsmbte^  and  sU 

she  wore 
Tom  as  a  sail  that  leaves  the  rope  is  torn 
In  tempest.     So  the  King  aroee  and  went 
To  smoke  the  scandalous  hive  of  those 

wild  bees 
That  made  such  honey  in  his  realm.    How- 

beit 
Some  little  of  this  marvel  he  too  saw. 
Returning  o'er  the  plain  that  then  b^aii 
To  darken  under  Camelot;    whmce  tfe 

King 
Look'd  up,  caDiDg  akNid,  ^Lis  time  1  the 

roofs 
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Of  our  great  hall  we  nill'd  in  th1lllde^- 

smoke  I  ajo 

FiaT  heaYen,  they  be  not  smitten  by  the 

bolt  I " 
For  dear  to  Arthur  was  that  hall  of  ours, 
As  having  there  so  oft  with  all  his  knights 
Feasted,  and  as  the  stateliest  under  hearen. 

'  O  brother,  had  yon  known  onr  mighty 

haU, 
Which  Merlin  built  for  Arthur  long  ago  I 
For  all  the  saered  mount  of  Cameiot, 
And  all  the  dim  rich  city,  roof  by  roof, 
Tower  after  tower,  spire  beyond  spire, 
By  grove,  and  garden  -  lawn,  and  rushing 

brook,  ajo 

Climbs  to  the  mighty  hall  that  Merlin 

buUt 
And  four  great  Eones  of  sonlpture,  set  be- 
twixt 
With  many  a  mystic  symbol,  ffird  the  hall; 
And  in  the  lowest  beasts  are  slaying  men, 
And  in  the  second  men  are  slaving  beasts, 
And  on  the  third  are  warriors,  perfect 

men, 
And  on  the  fourth  are  men  with  growing 

wings. 
And  oyer  all  one  statue  in  the  mould 
Of  Arthur,  made  by  Merlin,  with  a  crown. 
And  peak'd  wings  pointed  to  the  Northern 

Star.  340 

And  eastward  fronts  the  statue,  and  the 

crown 
And  both  the  wings  are  made  of  gold,  and 

flame 
At  sunrise  till  the  people  in  far  fields. 
Wasted  so  often  by  the  heathen  hordes. 
Behold  it,  czying,  <"  We  have  still  a  king.*' 

*  And,  brother,  had  you  known  our  hall 
within, 
Broeder  and  higher  than  any  in  all  the 

lands  I 
Where  twelve  great  windows  blaxon  Ar- 
thur's wars, 
And  all  the  light  that  falb  upon  the  board 
Streams  thro' the  twelve  great  battles  of 
onr  King.  aso 

Nay,  one  there  is,  and  at  the  eastern  end, 
W^thy  with  wandering  lines  of  mount 

and  mere. 
Where  Arthur  finds  the  brand  Ezoalibur. 
And  also  one  to  the  west,  and  counter  to  it, 
And  blank;  and  who  shall  blazon  it  ?  when 
and  how  ?  — 


O,  there,  perchance,  when  all  our  wars  are 

done, 
The  brand  Ezoalibur  will  be  cast  away  I 

^So  to  this  hall  full  quickly  rode  the 

King, 
In  horror  lest  the  work  by  Merlin  wrought. 
Dreamlike,  should  on  the  sudden  vanish, 

wrapt  a6o 

In  unremorseful  folds  of  rolling  fire. 
And  in  he  rode,  and  up  I  glanced,  and 

saw 
The  golden  dragon  sparkling  over  all; 
And  many  of  those  who  burnt  the  hold, 

their  arms 
Haok'd,  and  their  foreheads  grimed  with 

smoke  and  sear'd, 
FoUow'd,  and  in  among  bright  laces,  ours, 
Full  of  the  vision,  prest;  and  then  the  King 
Spake  to  me,  being  nearest, ''  Fereivale,"— 
Because  the  hall  was  all  in  tumult  —  some 
Vowing,  and  some  protesting,  —  **  what  is 

this?"  aro 

'O  brother,  when  I  told  him  what  had 

chanced. 
My  sister's  vision  and  the  rest,  his  face 
Darkened,  as  I  have  seen  it  more  than  once. 
When  some  brave  deed  seem'd  to  be  done 

in  vain, 
Darken;  and  ''Woe  is  me,  my  knights,** 

he  cried, 
**  Had  I  been  here,  ye  had  not  sworn  the 


n 


VOW. 

Bold  was  mine  answer,  **  Had  thyself  been 

here, 
My  King,  thou  wonldst  have  sworn."  <^Yea, 

yea,"  said  he, 
<*  Art  thou  so  bold  and  hast  not  seen  the 

Gnul?* 

*  **  Nay,  lord,  I  heard  the  sound,  I  saw 
the  light,  aSo 

But  since  I  did  not  see  the  holy  thing, 
I  sware  a  vow  to  follow  it  till  I  saw." 

'Then   when   he   ask'd  us,  knight   by 

knight,  if  any 
Had  seen  it,  all  their  answers  were  as  one: 
*'  Nay,  lord,  and  therefore  have  we  sworn 

our  vows." 

' "  Lo,  now,"  said  Arthur,  "  have  ye  seen 
a  cloud  ? 
What  go  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  " 
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*  Then  Galahad  on  the  sadden,  and  in  a 

voice 
Shrilling  along  the  hall  to  Arthur,  call'd, 
*^  But  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail,    390 
I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry  — 
<  O  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  follow  me  t "" 

*  **  Ah,  Galahad,  Galahad,''  said  the  King, 

**  for  such 
As  thon  art  is  the  vision,  not  for  these. 
Thy  holy  nnn  and  thon  have  seen  a  sign  •«• 
Holier  is  none,  my  Percivale,  than  she  — 
A  sign  to  maim  this  Order  which  I  made. 
But  ye  that  follow  but  the  leader's  bell,"— 
Brother,  the    King  was    hard   npon    his 

knights,  — 
*^  Taliessin  is  our  fullest  throat  of  song,  300 
And  one  hath  sung  and  all  the  domb  will 

sing. 
Lancelot  is  Lancelot,  and  hath  oyerbome 
Five  knights  at  once,  and  every  younger 

knight, 
Unproven,  holds  himself  as  Lancelot, 
Till  overborne  by  one,  he  learns  —  and  ye. 
What  are  ye  ?    Gralahads  ?  —  no,  nor  Per- 

ci  vales  "  — 
For  thus  it  pleased  the  King  to  range  me 

close 
After  Sir  Galahad;—  **  nay," said  he,  <<bat 

men 
With  strength  and  will  to  right  the  wrong'd, 

of  power 
To  lay  the  sudden  heads  of  violence  flat,   3  to 
Knights    that    in    twelve     great    battles 

splash 'd  and  dyed 
The  strong  White  Horse  in  his  own  heathen 

blood  — 
But  one  hath  seen,  and  all  the  blind  will 

see. 
Go,  since  yonr  vows  are  sacred,  being  made. 
Yet — for  ye  know  the  cries  of  all  my 

realm 
Pass  thro'  this  hall  —  how  often,  O  my 

knights, 
Your  places  being  vacant  at  my  side, 
This  chance  of  noble  deeds  will  come  and 


if: 


Unchallenged,  while  ye  follow  wandering 

fires 
Lost  in  the  quagmire  I    Many  of  yoo,  yea 

most,  3>o 

Return  uo  more.    Ye  think  I  show  myself 
Too  dark  a  prophet.    Come  now,  let  us  meet 
The  morrow  mom  once  more  in  one  full 

field 


Of  gracious  pastime,  that  onoe  more  tke 

Kinff, 
Before  ye  leave  him  for  this  qoesty  may 

count 
The    yet -unbroken    strength  of    aU   In 

knif^hts. 
Rejoicing  m  that  Order  which  he  made.'* 

*  So  when  the  son  broke  next  from  n]lde^• 
ground. 
All  the  great  Table  of  our  Arthur  cloeed 
And  clashed  in  such  a  tourney  and  so  fnll. 
So  many  lances  broken  —  never  yet         jti 
Had  Camelot  seen  the  like  ainee  Aztfav 


came; 
And  I  myself  and  Galahad,  for  a  strength 
Was  in  ns  from  the  vision,  overthrew 
So  many  knights  that  all  the  people  cried, 
And  almost  burst  the  barriers  in  their  hat, 
Shouting,  ''Sir  Galahad  and    Sir  Pera- 

valel" 

*  But  when .  the  next  day  brake  from  na- 

dergroond — 
O  brother,  had  yon  known  our  Camelot, 
Built  by  old  kings,  age  after  age,  ao  okl 
The  King  himself  had  fears  that  it  would 

fall,  34: 

So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim;  for  where 

the  roofs 
Totter'd  toward  each  other  in  the  akr. 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  these 
Who  watch'd  us  pass;  and  lower,  and  where 

the  long 
Rich   galleries,  lady -laden,   weigli'd   the 

necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  czaiy  walla, 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  ahowcis 

of  flowers 
Fell  as  we  past;  and  men  and  boya  astride 
On  wyvem,  lic»i,  dragon,  griffin,  swan,  3«r 
At  all  the  comers,  named  ns  each  by  name, 
Calling  •'God  speed  !*'  but  in  the  ways  be- 
low 
The  knights  and  ladies  wept,  and  rich  and 

poor 
Wept,  and  the  King  himself  oonid  hardly 

speak 
For  grief,  and  all  in  middle  street  the 

Queen, 
Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wafl'd  and  ahiiek*d 

aloud, 
**  This  madness  has  come  on  ns  for  oqy  si 
So  to  the  Gate  of  the  ThxM  Qi 

oame. 
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'Wliere  Arthur's  wan  are  rendered  mysti- 
cally, 
And  thence  departed  every  one  his  way.  360 

'And  I  was    lifted  up  in    heart,  and 

thought 
Of  all  my  late-shown  prowess  in  the  lists. 
Mow  my  strong  lance  had  beaten  down  the 

knights, 
So  many  and  famous  names;  and  never  yet 
Had  heaven  appeared  so  blue,  nor  earth  so 

green, 
For  all  my  blood  danced  in  me,  and  I  knew 
That  I  should  light  upon  the  Holy  Grail. 

*  Thereafter,  the  dark  warning  of  our 

JCing, 
That  most  of  ns  would  follow  wandering 

fires, 
Came  like  a  driving   gloom    across   my 

mind.  370 

Then  every  evil  word  I  had  spoken  once, 
And  every  evil  thought  I  had  thought  of 

old. 
And  every  evil  deed  I  ever  did, 
Awoke  and  cried,  ^This  quest  is  not  for 

thee." 
And  lifting  up  mine  eyes,  I  found  myself 
Alone,  and  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 
And  I  was  thirsty  even  unto  death ; 
And  I,  too,  cried,  ^  This  quest  is  not  for 

thee." 

*  And  on  I  rode,  and  when  I  thought  my 

thirst 
Woald  slay  me,  saw  deep  lawns,  and  then 

a  brook,  380 

With  one  sharp  rapid,  where  the  crisping 

white 
Flay'd  ever  back  upon  the  sloping  wave 
And  took  both  ear  and  eye;  and  o'er  the 

brook 
Were  apple-trees,  and  apples  by  the  brook 
Fallen,  and  on  the  lawns,    ^l  will  rest 

here," 
X  said,  '*I  am  not  worthy  of  the  quest; " 
But  even  while  I  drank  the  brook,  and 

ate 
The  goodly  apples,  all  these  things  at  once 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone  389 

And  thirsting  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 

*  And  then  behold  a  woman  at  a  door 
Spinning;  and  fair  the  house  whereby  she 

8&t> 


And  kind  the  woman's  eyes  and  innocent. 
And  all  her  bearing  g^racious;  and  she  rose 
Opening  her  arms  to  meet  me,  as  who  should 

say, 
**  Best  here; "  but  when  I  touch'd  her,  lo  ! 

she,  too. 
Fell  into  dust  and  nothing,  and  the  house 
Became  no  better  than  a  broken  shed. 
And  in  it  a  dead  babe;  and  also  this 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone.         400 

^And  on  I  rode,  and  greater  was  my 

thirst. 
Then  flash'd  a  yellow  gleam  across  the 

world, 
And  where  it  smote  the  plowshare  in  the 

field 
The  plowman  left  his  plowing  and  fell 

down 
Before  it;  where  it  glitter'd  on  her  pail 
The  milkmaid  left  her  milking  aud  feU 

down 
Before  it,  and  I  knew  not  why,  but  thought 
*'  The  sun  is  rising,"  tho'  the  sun  had  risen. 
Then  was  I  ware  of  one  that  on  me  moved 
In  golden  armor  with  a  crown  of  gold     410 
About  a  casque  all  jewels,  and  his  horse 
In  golden  armor  jewelled  everywhere; 
And  on  the  splendor  came,  flashing  me 

blind, 
And  seem'd  to  me  the  lord  of  all  the 

world. 
Being  so  huge.    But  when  I  thought  he 

'meant 
To  crush  me,  moving  on  me,  lo  t  he,  too, 
Open'd  his  arms  to  embrace  me  as  he 

came. 
And  up  I  went  and  touch'd  him,  and  he, 

too, 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone  419 

And  wearyingj^in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 

'  And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty  hill, 
And  on  the  top  a  city  wall'd ;  the  spires 
Prick'd    with    incredible    pinnacles    into 

heaven. 
And  by  the  gateway  stirr'd  a  crowd;  and 

these 
Cried  to  me  climbing,  **  Welcome,  Perci- 

▼ale  I 
Thou  mightiest  and  thou  purest  among 

men  I " 
And  glad  was  I  and  clomb,  but  found  at  top 
2io  man,  nor  any  voice.    And  tbenoe  I 

past 
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Far  thro*  a  minons  city,  and  I  saw 

Tbat  man  had  onoe  dwelt  there;  but  there 

I  found  430 

Only  one  man  of  an  exceeding  age* 
**  Where  ia  that  goodly  company,"  said  I, 
^That  80  cried  out  upon  me?"  and  he 

had 
Scarce  any  voice  to  answer,  and  yet  gasp'd, 
**  Whence  and  what  art  thou  ?  "  and  even 

as  he  spoke 
Fell  into  dust  and  disappear'd,  and  I 
Was  left  alone  onoe  more  and  cried  in 

grief, 
«« Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  Gnul  itself 
And  touch  it,  it  will  crumble  into  dust  I " 

'  And  thence  I  dropt  into  a  lowly  vale, 
Low  M  the  hiU  wa.  high,  and  wheie  the 

vale  441 

Was  lowest  found  a  chapel,  and  thereby 
A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage. 
To  whom  I  told  my  phiuitoms,  and  he 

said: 

' ''  O  son,  thou  hast  not  true  humility. 
The  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  all; 
For  when  the  Lord  of  all  things  niade 

Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  His  mortal  change, 
*  Take  thou  my  robe,'  she  said,  *  for  all  is 

thine,' 
And  all  her  form  shone  forth  with  sudden 

light  450 

So  that  the  angels  were  amazed,  and  she 
FoUow'd  Him  down,  and  like  a  flying  star 
Led  on  the  gray-hair'd  wisdom  of  the  east 
But  her  thou  hast  not  known;  for  what  is 

this 
Thou  thoughtest  of  thy  prowess  and  thy 

sins  ? 
Then  hast  not  lost  thyself  to  save  thyself 
As  Galahad."     When  the  hermit  made  an 

end. 
In  silver  armor  suddenly  Galahad  shone 
Before  us,  and  against  the  chapel  door 
Laid  lance  and  enter'd,  and  we  knelt  in 

prayer.  460 

And  there  the  hermit  slaked  my  burning 

thirst. 
And  at  the  sacring  of  the  mass  I  saw 
The  holy  elements  alone;  but  he, 
**  Saw  ye  no  more  ?    I,  Galahad,  saw  the 

Grail, 
The  Holy  Grail,  descend  upon  the  shrinet 
I  saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child 


That  smote  itself  into  the  bread  and  weat; 
And  hither  am  I  come;  and  never  yet 
Hath  what  thy  sister  taught  me  fiiat  to 


This  holy  thing,  fail'd  from  my  aide^  not 

come  «o 

Cover'd,  but  moving  with  me  night  ai^ 

Fainter  by  day,  but  always  in  the  niglit 
Blood-red,  and  sliding  down  the  blaeken'd 

mush 
Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  monntaxn  top 
Blood-red,  and  in  the  sleeping  mere  below 
Blood-red.    And  in  the  strength  of  this  I 

rode. 
Shattering  all  evil  enstoms  everywhere^ 
And  past  thro'  Pagan  realms,  an4  made 

them  mine. 
And  clash'd  with  Fkigan  hordes,  nnd  ban 

them  down. 
And  broke  thro'  idl,  and  in  the  strength  of 

this  «So 

Come  victor.     But  my  time   is  hard  at 

hand, 
And  hence  I  go,  and  one  will  crown  me 

king 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city;  and  come  thou, 

too, 
For  thou  shalt  see  the  vision  when  I  go.* 

*  While  thus  he  spake,  his  eye,  dwellix^ 
on  mine. 
Drew  me,  with  power  upon  me,  till  I  giew 
One  with  him,  to  believe  as  he  believed. 
Then,  when  the  day  began  to  wane,  we 
went. 

'There  rose  a  hill  that  none  bat  mai 

could  climb, 
Searr'd  with    a    hundred   wintry    water- 
courses   400 

Storm  at  the  top,  and  when  we  gain'd  it, 

storm 
Round  lis  and  death;  for  every  w^om^ 

glanced 
His  silver  arms  aad  gloom'd,  so  quick  and 

thick 
The  lightnings  here  and  there  to  left  and 

right 
Struck,  till  the  dry  old  trunks  abont  as, 

dead. 
Tea,  rotten  with  a  hundred  years  of  death. 
Sprang  into  fire.    And  at  the  base  we  foond 
On  either  hand,  as  far  es  eye  could  see, 
A  great  black  swamp  and  of  an  evi!  smeDy 
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^9H  blacky  part  whiten'd  with  the  bonea  of 

meiiy  500 

Not  to  be  crost,  save  that  some  ancient 

king 
Had  built  a  way,  where,  link'd  with  many 

a  bridge^ 
A  thousand  piers  ran  into  the  great  Sea. 
And  Galahad  fled  along  them  bridge  by 

bridge. 
And  e^ery  bridge  as  qniokly  as  he  crost 
Sprang    mto    &e    and    yanish'd,   tho'    I 

yeam'd 
To  follow;  and  thrioe  above  him  all  the 

heayens 
Open'd  and  biased  with  thunder  soch  as 

seem'd 
Shoutings  of  all  the  sons  of  God.    And  first 
At  once  I  saw  him  far  on  the  great  Sea, 
In  silver-shining  armor  starry-clear;        51  z 
And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Clothed  in  white    samite  or  a  luminous 

cloud. 
And  with  exceeding  swiftness  ran  the  boat, 
If  boat  it  were  — I  saw  not  whence  it 

came. 
And  when  the  heavens  open'd  and  blazed 

again 
Roaring,  I  saw  him  like  a  silver  star  — 
And  bad  he  set  the  sail,  or  had  the  boat 
Become  a  living  creature  clad  with  wings  ? 
And  o'er  his  hmui  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a  joy  to  me,  521 

For  now  I  knew  the  veil  had  been  with- 
drawn. 
Then  in  a  moment  when  they  blazed  again 
Opening,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 
Down  on  the  waste,  and  straight  beyond 

the  star 
I  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires 
And  gateways  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl  — 
No  larger,  tho'  the  goal  of  all  the  saints  — 
Strike  from  the  sea;  and  from  the  star 

there  shot  529 

A  rose-red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there 
Dwelt,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  Holy  Grail, 
Which  never  eyes   on  earth  again  shsjl 

AAA 

Then  fell  the  floods  of  heaven  drowning 

the  deep, 
And  how  my  feet   reorost  the  deathf ul 

ridge 
No  memory  in  me  lives;  but  that  I  touoh'd 
The  chapel-doors  at  dawn  I  know,  and 

thence 
Taking  my  war-horse  from  the. holy  man, 


Glad  that  no  phantom  vest  me  more, 

tum'd 
To  whence  I  came,  the  gate  of  Arthur's 

wars.' 

* O  brother,'  ask'd  Ambrosins,  — 'for  in 

sooth  540 

These  ancient  books  —  and  they  would  win 

thee  —  teem. 
Only  I  find  not  there  this  Holy  Grail, 
With  miracles  and  marvels  like  to  these^ 
Not  all  unlike;  which  oftentime  I  read, 
Who  read  but  on  my  breviary  with  ease. 
Till  my  head  swims,  and  then  go  forth  And 

pass 
Down  to  the  little  thorpe  that  lies  so  clo6% 
And  almost  plaster'd  like  a  martin's  nest 
To  these  old  walls  —  and  mingle  with  our 
folk;  549 

And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  theirs 
As  well  as  ever  shepherd  knew  his  sheep, 
And  every  homely  secret  in  their  hearts, 
Delight  myself  with  gossip  and  old  wives, 
And  ills  and  aches»  and  teethings,  lyings* 

in. 
And  mirthful  sayines,  children  of  the  plaoe^ 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a  league  away; 
Or  lulling  random  squabbles  when  they 

rise, 
Chafferings  and  ehatterings  at  the  market- 
cross, 
Rejoice,  small  man,  in  this  small  world  of 

mine, 
Yea,  even  in  their  hens  and  in  their  eggs  — 
O  brother,  saving  this  Sir  Galahad,  561 

Came  ye  on  none  but  phantoms  in  your 

quest. 
No  mau,  no  woman  ?  * 

Then  Sir  Fereivale: 
'  All  men,  to  one  so  bound  by  such  a  vow, 
And  women  were  as  phantoms.    O,  my 

brother. 
Why  wilt  thoa  shame  me  to  confess  to 

thee 
How  far  I  faltered  from  my  quest  and 

vow? 
For  after  I  bad  Iain  so  many  nights^ 
A  bed-mate  of  the  snail  ana  eft  and  snake^ 
In  grass  and  bordock,  I  was  changed  to 

wan  57» 

And  meagre,  and  the  vision  had  not  come; 
And  then  I  chanced  upon  a  goodly  town 
With  one  great  dwelling  in  the  middle  of 

it. 
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Thither  I  made,  and  there  wa«  I  disarm'd 
By  maidens  each  as  fair  as  aoj  flower; 
But  when  they  led  me  into  hall,  behold. 
The  princess  of  that  castle  was  the  one. 
Brother,  and  that  one  only,  who  had  ever 
Made  my  heart  leap;  for  when  I  moved  of 

old 
A  slender  page  abont  her  Other's  hall,    s^o 
And  she  a  slender  maiden,  all  my  heart 
Went  after  her  with  longing,  yet  we  twain 
Had  neyer  kiss'd  a  kiss  or  vow'd  a  vow. 
And  now  I  came  upon  her  once  again. 
And  one  had  wedded  her,  and  he  was  dead, 
And  all  his  land  and  wealth  and  state  were 

hers. 
And  while  I  tarried,  every  day  she  set 
A  hanqnet  richer  than  the  day  before 
By  me,  for  all  her  longing  and  her  will 
Was  toward  me  as  of  old;  till  one  fair 

mom,  590 

I  vmlking  to  and  fro  beside  a  stream 
That  flashed  across  her  orchard  nndemeath 
Her  castle-walls,  she  stole  upon  my  walk. 
And  calling  me  the  g^atest  of  all  kniglits, 
Embraced  me,  and  so  kiss'd  me  the  first 

time. 
And  gave  herself  and  all  her  wealth  to 

me. 
Then  I  remembered  Arthur's  warning  word, 
That  most  of  us  would  follow  wandering 

fires. 
And  the  quest  faded  in  my  heart.     Anon, 
The  heads  of  all  her  people  drew  to  me. 
With    supplication     Doth    of    knees    and 

tongue:  601 

**  We  have  heard  of  thee;  thou  art  our 

greatest  knight, 
Onr  Imj  says  it,  and  we  well  believe. 
Wed  thou  our  Lady,  and  rule  over  us. 
And  thou  shalt  be  as  Arthur  in  our  land." 
O  me,  my  brother  I  but  one  night  my  vow 
Burnt  me  within,  so  that  I  rose  and  fled. 
But  wail'd  and  wept,  and  hated  mine  own 

self, 
And  even  the  holy  quest,  and  all  but  her; 
Then  after  I  was  join'd  with  Galahad      610 
Cared  not  for  her  nor  anything  upon  earth.' 

Then  said  the  monk:  *  Poor  men,  when 

yule  is  cold. 
Must  be  content  to  sit  by  little  fires. 
And  this  am  I,  so  that  ye  care  for  me 
Ever  so  little;  yea,  and  blest  be  heaven 
That  brought  thee  here  to  this  poor  house 

of  ours 


Where  all  the  brethren  are  so   haid,  to 

warm 
My  cold  heart  with  a  friend;  but  O  the 

pity 
To  find  thine  own  first  love  once  nrase — to 

hold. 
Hold  her  a  wealthy  bride    within  thise 

arms,  ts 

Or  all  but  hold,  and  then  —  cast  her  aside. 
Foregoing  all  her  sweetness,  like  a  WBed  ! 
For  we  that  want  the   warmth  of  double 

life, 
We  that  are  plagued  with  dreams  of  sooie- 

thing  sweet 
Beyond  all  sweetneu  in  a  life  so  rich,  — 
Ah,  blessed  Lord,  I  speak  too  eartlily-wisc^ 
Seeing  I  never  stray'd  beyond  the  cell. 
But  live  like  an  old  badger  in  his  eartii. 
With  earth  about  him  everywhere,  despite 
All  fast  and  penanoe.     Saw  ye    none  be- 
side, 6«s 
None  of  your  knights  ?  ' 

<  Yea,  so^'  said  Pereivak: 
'  One  night  my  pathway  swerving  east,  I 

saw 
The  pelican  on  the  casque  of  our  Sir  Boo 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  rising  mooD, 
And  toward  him  spurT'd,  and  haQ'd  kin, 

and  he  me. 
And  each  made  joy  of  either.     Then  he 

ask'd: 
^  Where   is  he  ?    hast  then   seen    him  — 

Lancelot  ?  —  Once," 
Said  good  Sir  Bors,  **  he  dash'd  acxoas  me 

—  mad. 
And  maddening  what  he  rode;  and  whes 

I  cried, 
'  Ridest  thou  then  so  hotly  on  a  qaest      6ie 
So  holy?'    Lancelot  shouted,  'Stay  me 

not ! 
I  have  been  the  sluggard,  and  I  ride  apaee, 
For  now  there  is  a  Lon  in  the  way  I  ' 
So  vanishU" 

'Then  Sb  Bors  had  ridden m 
Softly,  and  sorrowing  for  onr  Lancelot, 
Because  his  former  madness,  onee  the  talk 
And  scandal  of  onr  table,  had  retam'd; 
For  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin  so  worship  him 
That  ill  to  him  is  ill  to  them,  to  Bors 
Beyond  the  rest.    He  well  haid  been  cooteot 
Not  to  have  seen,  so  Lancelot  mi^t  have 
seen,  6si 

^  The  Holy  Cup  of  healing;  and,  indeed. 
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Seini^  so  doaded  with  his  grief  and  loye, 
Small  heart  was  his  after  the  holy  quest. 
If  God  would  send  the  vision,  well ;  if  not. 
The  quest  and  he  were  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven. 

^And  then,  with  small  adventure  met, 

Sir  Bors 
Rode  to  the  lonest  tract  of  all  the  realm, 
And  found  a  people  there  among  their 

crags. 
Oar  race  and  blood,  a  remnant  that  were 

left  660 

Paynim  amid  their  circles,  and  the  stones 
They  pitch  up  straight  to  heaven;  and  their 

wise  men 
Were  strong  in  that  old  magb  which  can 

trace 
The  wandering  of  the  stars,  and  scofTd  at 

him 
And  this  high  quest  as  at  a  simple  thing, 
Told  him  he  foUow'd  —  almost  Arthur's 

words  — 
A  mocking  fire:  ''  what  other  fire  than  he 
Whereby  the  blood  beats,  aud  the  blossom 

blows. 
And  the  sea  rolls,  and  all  the  world  is 

warm'd  ?  " 
And  when  his  answer  chafed  them,  the 

rough  crowd,  670 

Hearing  he  had  a  difference  with  their 

priests. 
Seized  him,  and  bound  and  plunged  him 

into  a  cell 
Of  great  piled  stones;  and  lying  bonnden 

there 
In  darkness  thro*  innumerable  hours 
He  heard  the  hollow-ringing  heavens  sweep 
Over  him  till  by  miracle  —  what  else  ?  — 
Heavy  as  it  was,  a  great  stone  slipt  and 

fell. 
Such  as  no  wind  could  move;  and  thro'  the 

g»p 
Glimmer'd  the  streaming  scud.    Then  came 

a  night 
Still  as  the  day  was  loud,  and  thro'  the 

gap  6S0 

The  seven  clear  stars  of  Arthur's  Table 

Round  — 
For,  brother,  so  one  night,  because  they  roll 
Thro'  such  a  round  in  heaven,  we  named 

the  stars, 
Rejoicing  in  ourselves  and  in  our  King-^ 
And  the!«e,  like  bright  eyes  of  familiar 

friends. 


In  on  him   shone:  "  And  then  to  me,  to 

me, 
Said  good  Sir  Bors,  **  beyond  all  hopes  of 

mine, 
Who  scarce  had  pray'd  or  ask'd  it  for  my- 
self— 
Across  the  seven  dear  stars  —  0  grace  to 

me  !  — 
lu  color  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  690 

Before  a  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 
Glided  and  past,  and  close  upon  it  peal'd 
A  sharp  quick  thunder."    Afterwards,  a 

maid. 
Who  kept  our  holy  faith  amouff  her  kin 
In  secret,  entering,  loosed  and  let  him  ga* 

To  whom  the  monk:  'And  I  remember 

now 
That  pelican  on  the  casque.    Sir  Bors  it  was 
Who  spake  so  low  aud  sadly  at  our  board. 
And  mighty  reverent  st  our  grace  was  he; 
A  square-set  man  and  honest,  and  his  eyes, 
An  outdoor  sign  of  all  the  warmth  within. 
Smiled  with  his  lips  —  a  smile  beneath  a 

cloud,  70a 

But  heaven  had  meant  it  for  a  sunny  one. 
Ay,  ay.  Sir  Bors,  who  else  ?     But  when  ye 

reach'd 
The  city,  found  ye  all  your  knights  re- 

turn'd. 
Or  was  there  sooth  in  Arthur's  prophecy. 
Tell  me,  and  what  said  each,  and  what  the 

King  ? ' 

Then    answer'd    Percivale:    'And    that 
can  I,  708 

Brother,  and  truly;  since  the  living  words 
Of  so  great  men  as  Lancelot  and  our  King 
Pass  not  from  door  to  door  and  ont  again. 
But  sit  within  the  house.    O,  when  we 

reach'd 
The  city,  our  horses  stumbling  as  they 

trode 
On  heaps  of  ruin,  hornless  unicorns, 
Crack'd   basilisks,  and    splinter'd    cocka- 
trices, 
And  shatter'd  talbots,  which  had  left  the 

stones 
Raw  that  they  fell  from,  brought  ns  to  the 
haU. 

*  And  there  sat  Arthur  on  the  dais-throne. 
And  those  that  had  gone  out  upon  the 

quest, 
Wasted  and  worn,  and  but  a  tithe  of  them, 
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And  those  that  had  not,  itood  before  the 

King,  7»« 

Who,  when  he  saw  me,  rose  and  bade  me 

hail, 
Saying:  *^  A  wel&re  in  thine  eyes  reproves 
Our  fear  of  some  disastrotui  chance  for 

thee 
On  hill  or  plain,  at  sea  or  flooding  ford. 
So  fierce  a  gale  made  havoo  here  of  late 
Among  the  strange  devices  of  our  kings. 
Tea,  shook  this  newer,  stronger  hall  of  ours, 
And  from  the  statue  Merlm  moulded  for 

us 
Half-wrench'd  a  golden  wing;  but  now— 

the  quest,  730 

This  vision  —  hast  thou  seen  the  Holy  Cup 
That  Joseph  brought  of  old  to  Glaston- 

bury?" 

'So  when  I  told  him  all  thyself  hast 

heard, 
Ambrosius,  and  my  fresh  but  fixt  resolve 
To  pass  away  into  the  quiet  life, 
He    answer'd    not,  but,  sharply  turning, 

ask'd 
Of  Grawain,  '^Gawain,  was  this  quest  for 

thee  ?  " 

'''Nay,  lord,"  said  Gawain,  "not  for 

such  as  I. 
TheTefore  I  communed  with  a  saintly  man. 
Who  made  me  sure  the  quest  was  not  for 

me;  740 

For  I  was  much  a-wearied  of  the  quest, 
But  found  a  silk  pavilion  in  a  field, 
And  merry  maidens  in  it;  and  then  this 

gale 
Tore  my  pavilion  from  the  tenting-pin. 
And  blew  my  merry  maidens  all  about 
With  all  discomfort;  yea,  and  but  for  this. 
My  twelvemonth  and  a  day  were  pleasant 

to  me." 

*  He  ceased;  and  Arthur  tum'd  to  whom 

at  first 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Bors,  on  entering, 

push'd 
Athwart  the  throng  to  Lancelot,  caught  his 

hand,  7  so 

Held  it,  and  there,  half-hidden  by  him, 

stood, 
Until  the  King  espied  him,  saying  to  him, 
'*  Hail,  Bors  I  if  ever  loyal  man  and  true 
Could  see  it,  thou  hast  seen  the  Grail;" 

and  Bors, 


"  Ask  me  not,  for  I  may  not  speak  of  it; 
I  saw  it; "  and  the  tears  were  in  hia  eyes. 


'Then  there  lemain'd  bat  Lanedot,  for 

the  rest 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perilB  in  the  ntarm. 
Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ, 
Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last;    ,^ 
**  Thou,  too,  my  Lanoekit,"  aak'd  the  Kii^ 

"  my  friend, 
Our  mightiest,  hath  this  quest  avail'd  for 

thee?" 

'"Our  mightiest  1**  answered  Laaeekt, 

with  a  groan; 
"O  Kingl" — and  when  bo  pnoaed  Be- 
thought I  spied 
A  dying  fire  of  madness  in  hia  eyea^- 
"  O  King,  my  friend,  if  friend  of  thine  I  be, 
Happier  are  those  that  welter  in  tbeir  sin, 
Swine  in  the  mud,  that  cannot  see  for 

slime,  ^ 

Slime  of  the  ditch;  but  in  me  lived  a  sis 
So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pore. 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  dnof 
Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wlkolsMffle 

flower 
And  poisonous  grew  together,  eadi  as  esd, 
Not  to  be  pluck'd  asunder;  and  when  ikj 

knights 
Sware,  I  sware  with  them  onlyin  the  hope 
That  could  I  touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grsil 
They  might  be  pluok'd  asunder.     Then  I 

siMike 
To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wept  and  wd 
That,  save  they  could  be  pluek'd  asundei; 

all 
My  quest  were  but  in  vain;  to  whan  1 

vow'd  :«» 

Thiat  I  would  work  according  as  he  wiD'd 
And  forth  I  went,  and  while  I  yeazn'd  and 

strove 
To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  lieazt. 
My  madness  came  upon  me  aa  of  old. 
And  whipt  me  into  waste  fields  fur  away. 
There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  men. 
Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of  mj 

sword 
And  shadow  of  my  spear  bad  been  enow 
To  scare  them  from  me  once;  and  thea  I 

came 
All  in  my  folly  to  the  naked  shore,         r» 
Wide    &ts,    where    nothing    bat    esans 

grasses  grew; 
But  such  a  blast,  my  King,  began  to  Uov, 
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k>  load  a  blast  along  the  shore  and  sea, 
fe  could  not  hear  the  waters  for  the  blast, 
[*ho'  heapt  in  mounds  and  ridges  all  the  sea 
^rove  like  a  cataract,  and  all  the  sand 
^wept  like  a  river,  and  the  clouded  heavens 
Vere  shaken  with  the  motion  and  the  sound. 
Lnd  blackening  in  the  sea-foam  sway'd  a 

boat,  799 

lalf-0wallow'd  in  it,  anchored  with  a  chain; 
Ind  in  my  madness  to  myself  I  said, 
I  will  embark  and  I  will  lose  myself, 
Lnd  in  the  great  sea  wash  away  my  sin.' 
burst  the  chain,  I  sprang  into  the  boat 
«ven  days  I  drove  aioug  the  dreary  deep, 
Lnd  with  me  drove  the  moon  and  all  the 

stars; 
ind  the  wind  fell,  and  on  the  seventh  night 
:  heard  the  shingle  grinding  in  the  surge, 
ind  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking 

up. 
Whold,  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek, 
ik  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock,  811 

Vith  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea, 
iind  steps  that  met  the  breaker  1    There 

was  none 
»tood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 
That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  full, 
rhen  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the 

stairs, 
fhere    drew  my  sword.     With   sudden- 
flaring  manes 
rhose  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like  a 

man, 
?aoh  gript  a  shoulder,  and  I  stood  between, 
Ind,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them, 

beard  a  voice,  Sao 

Doubt  not,  go  forward;  if  thou  doubt,  the 

beasts 
^ni  tear  thee  piecemeal.'    Then  with  vio- 
lence 
rhe  aword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  hand, 

and  fell. 
Ind  np  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past; 
iut  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw, 
Co  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wail 
)r  shield  of  knighi^  onlv  the  rounded  moon 
fhro'  the  tall  onel  on  the  rolling  sea. 
)ut  always  in  the  quiet  house  I  beard, 
?lear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark,   830 
k  sweet  voice    suging   in   the   topmost 

tower 
To  tbe  eastward.   Up  I  climbed  a  thousand 

steps 
Nith  pain;  as  in  a  dream  I  seem'd  to 

climb 


For  ever;  at  the  last  I  reach'd  a  door, 
A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard, 
'  Glory  and  joy  and  honor  to  our  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail  I ' 
Then  in  my  madness  I  essayed  the  door; 
It  gave,  and  thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  best 
As  from  a  seven-times-heated  furnace,  I, 
Blasted  and  burnt,  and  bliuded  as  I  was. 
With  such  a  fierceuess    that  I   swoon'd 

away —  84a 

O,  yet  methought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite,  ana  around 
Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and 

eyes  I 
And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin. 
And  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 
That  which  I  saw;  but  what  I  saw  waa 

veil'd 
And  oover*d,  and  this  quest  was  not  for  me.** 

*  So  speaking,  and  here  ceasing,  Lancelot 

left  850 

The  ball  long  silent,  till  Sir  Gawain  —  nay, 
Brother,    I    need    not    tell    thee    foolish 

words,  — 
A  reckless  and  irreverent  knieht  was  he, 
Now  bolden'd  by  the  silence  of  his  King,  -^ 
Well,  I  will  tell  thee:  «<  O  King,  my  liege," 

he  said, 
"  Hath  Grawain  fail'd  in  any  quest  of  thine  ? 
When  have  I  stinted  stroke  in  fonghten 

field? 
But  as  for  thine,  my  good'  friend  Peroivale, 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  driven  men 

mad, 
YeSy  made  our  mightiest  madder  than  onr 

least  860 

But  by  mine  eyes  and  by  mine  ears  I 

swear, 
I  will  be  deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat. 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl. 
To  holy  virgins  in  their  ecstasies, 
Henceforward." 

*  ^*  Deafer,"  said  the  blameless  King, 
*'  Gawain,  and  blinder  unto  holy  things, 
Hope  not  to  make  thyself  by  idle  vows. 
Being  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see. 
But  if   indeed  there  came  a  sign  ttom 

heaven, 
Blessed  are  Bora,  Lancelot,    and    Perei- 

vale,  870 

For  these  have  seen  according  to  their 

sight. 
For  every  fiery  prophet  in  old  times* 
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And  all  the  sacred  madness  of  the  bard, 
When  (rod  made  music  thro'  them,  ooold 

but  speak 
His   music  by   the   framework   and    the 

chord; 
And  as  ye  saw  it  ye  have  spoken  truth. 

* "  Nay —  but  thou errest,  Lancelot;  nerer 

yet 
Could  all  of  true  and  noble  in  knight  and 

man 
Twine  round  one  sin,  whateyer  it  might 

be, 
With  such  a  closeness  but    apart    there 

grew,  880 

Saye  that  he  were  the  swine  thou  spakest 

of. 
Some  root  of  knighthood  and  pure  noble- 
ness; 
Whereto  see  thou,  that  it  may  bear  its 

flower. 

'"And  spake  I  not  too  truly,  O  my 
knights  ? 

Was  I  too  dark  a  prophet  when  I  snid 

To  those  who  went  upon  the  Holy  Quest, 

That  most  of  them  would  follow  wander- 
ing fires. 

Lost  in  tiie  quagmire? — lost  to  me  and 
gone. 

And  left  me  gazing  at  a  barren  board, 

And  a  lean  Order — scarce  retnm'd  a 
tithe —  890 

And  out  of  those  to  whom  the  yision 
came 

My  greatest  hardly  will  belieye  he  saw. 

Another  hath  beheld  it  afar  off. 

And,  leaving  human  wrongs  to  right  them- 
selves, 

Cares  but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life. 

And  one  hatli  had  the  vkion  face  to  face. 

And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in 
vain^ 

However  they  may  crown  him  other 
where. 

'  **  And  some  among  you  held  that  if  the 

King 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  would  have  sworn 

the  vow.  900 

Not    easily,  seeing   that   the   King  must 

guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the 

bind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plow, 


Who  may  not  wander  from   the   allotted 

field 
Before  his  work  be  done,  but,  being*  done. 
Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  dar 
Come  as  they  will;  and  many  a  time  tbev 

come, 
Until   this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not 

earth. 
This   light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  cot 

light. 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not 

air  9B 

But  YiBion — yea,  his  veir  hand  and  foot  — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die, 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself. 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again.     Te  have  seen  whal  ye 

have  seen.'' 

'  So  spake  the  King;  I  knew  not  aU  be 
meant.' 


NoTX.  —  After  The  Hdy  GVai7,  two  Idylls  an 

omitted,  Pelletu  and  latarre  and    T%e  Lad 
Towmamtwi  (see  note,  p.  €99). 
The  lart  stanza  of  The  Lam  Tomrmamemi\A% 


fitting  introduction  to  the  pathos  of  Guix 


vert:  — 


That  nlg^ht  oum  Aitinir  bonn.  Hid 

dimlMd, 
All  In  a  d«ath-dnmb  autanm-drlppfaiK^  _ 
The  aUInray  to  tiM  hall,  aad-lookM  and  av 
Tbe  great  Qoaaa'a  bowv  wma  davk, — abwa 

UafMt 
A  Toioe  elmig  aobbing  till  he  qnaaUoaM  Vt^ 
<  What  art  thoq?  >  and  the  Toiea  aboott  kis  leal 
Bent  up  ea  answer,  aobbiafr*  *  I  «>n  thj  fool. 
And  I  ahall  never  make  thee  aoiile  \ 


GUINEVERE 


Queen  Guinevere  had  fled  the  eoort,  and 

sat 
There  in  the  holy  honse  at  AlmesbnrT 
Weeping,  none  with  her  save  a  little  mas^, 
A  novice.     One  low  light  hetwixt   them 

bum'd. 
Blnrr'd  by  the  creeping  mist,  for  all  ahrosd. 
Beneath  a  moon  unseen  albeit  at  full. 
The  wliite  mist,  like  a  faee-eloth  to  the 

face, 
Clnng  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  land 

stiU. 
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For  hither  had  she  fled,  her  oanae  of 

flight 
Sir  Modred;  he  that  like  a  subtle  beast    lo 
hsiy  oouchant  with  his  eyes  upon  the  throne, 
Ready  to  spring,  waiting  a  chance.   For  this 
Ue  chiil'd  the  popular  praises  of  the  King 
With  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparagement; 
.4nd  tampered  with  the  Lords  of  the  White 

Horse, 
Heathen,  the  brood  by  Hengist  left;  and 

sought 
To  make  dismption  in  the  Table  Round 
Of  Arthur,  and  to  splinter  it  into  feuds 
Serving  his  traitorous  end;    and  all  his 


Were  aharpen'd  by  strong  hate  for  Lance- 
lot 


ao 


For  thus  it  ohanoed  one  mom  when  all 

the  court, 
Green-euited,  but  with  plumes  that  mock'd 

the  may, 
Had   been  —  their  wont  —  a-maying  and 

retnm'd. 
That  Modred  still  in  green,  all  ear  and  eye, 
Cliinb'd  to  the  high  top  of  the  garden-wall 
To  spy  some  seeret  scandal  if  he  might, 
And  saw  the  Queen  who  sat  betwixt  her 

best 
Enid  and  lissome  l^yien,  of  her  court 
The  wiliest  and  the  worst;  and  more  than 

this 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Lancelot  passing  by  jo 
S|Med  where  he  eoueh'd,  ana  as  the  gar- 
dener's hand 
Ficka   from  the  oolewort  a  green  eater- 
pillar. 
So  from  the  high  wall  and  the  flowering 

grove 
Of  grasses  Lanoelot  plnck'd  him  by  the 

heel. 
And  cast  him  as  a  worm  upon  the  way; 
But  when  he  knew  the  pnnee  tho*  roarr'd 

with  dust. 
He,  reverencing  king's  blood  in  a  bad  man, 
Mnde  such  excuses  as  be  might,  and  these 
Full  knightly  without  scorn.    For  in  those 

days 
Ko   knight  of  Arthur's  noblest  dealt  in 

scorn;  40 

But,  if  a  man  were  halt,  or  hunch 'd,  in 

him 
By  thoae  whom  God  had  made  full-limb'd 

and  tall, 
Soom  was  allow'd  as  part  of  his  def eot» 


And  he  was  answer'd  softly  by  the  King 
And  all  his  Tabic.  So  Sir  Lancelot  holp 
To  raise  the  prince,  who  rising  twice  or 

thrice 
Full  sharply  smote  his  knees,  and  smiled, 

ana  went; 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Rankled  in  him  and  rufiQed  all  his  heart. 
As  the  sharp  wind  that  ruffles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone  s> 

On  the  bare  coast. 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot  told 
This  matter  to  the   Queen,  at  first  she 

laughed 
Lightly,  to  think  of  Modred's  dusty  fall. 
Then  shudder'd,  as  the  village  wife  who 

cries, 
'  I  shudder,  some    one  steps   across  my 

grave;* 
Then  laugh'd  again,  but  faintlier,  for  in- 

de^ 
She  half-foresaw  that  he,  the  subtle  beast. 
Would  track  her  guilt  until  he  found,  and 

hers 
Would  be  for  evermore  a  name  of  soom.  60 
Henceforward  rarely  could  she  front  in 

hall. 
Or  elsewhere,  Modred's  narrow  foxy  face. 
Heart -hiding  smile,  and  gray  persistent 

eye. 
Henceforward  too,  the  Powers  that  tend 

the  soul. 
To  help  it  from  the  death  that  cannot  die. 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plague  her.    Many  a  time  for 

hours. 
Beside  the  placid  breathings  of  the  King, 
In  the  dead  night,  grim  faces  came  and 

went 
Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear  —    70 
Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking 

doors, 
Hesrd  by  the  watoher  in  a  haunted  house. 
That   keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the 

walls  — 
Held  her  awake;  or  if  she  slept  she  dream 'd 
An  awful  dream,  for  then  she  seem*d  to 

stand 
On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun, 
And  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at 

her 
A  ghastly  something,  and  ite  shadow  flew 
Before  it   till  it   touch'd   her,   and   she 

tum'd^ 
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When  lo  t  her  owii«  that  btoadening  from 

her  feet,  80 

And  blackening,  swallowed  all  the  land, 

and  in  it 
Far  cities  burnt,  and  with  a  cry  she  woke. 
And  all  this  trouble  did  not  pass  but  grew, 
Till  even  the  clear  face  oz  the  guUeleM 

King, 
And  trustful  courtesies  of  household  life. 
Became  her  bane  ;  and  at  the  last  she 

said: 
*0  Lancelot,  get  thee  hence  to  thine  own 

land, 
For  if  thou  tarry  we  shall  meet  again. 
And  if  we  meet  again  some  evil  cmance 
Will  make  the  smouldering  scandal  break 

and  blaze  90 

Before  the  people  and  our  lord  the  King.' 
And  Lancelot  erer  promised,  but  remain'd, 
And  still  they  met  and  met.    Again  she 

said, 
^O  Lancelot,  if  thoa  lore  me  get  thee 

hence.' 
And  then  they  were  agreed  upon  a  night  — 
When  the  good  King  should  not  be  there 

—  to  meet 
And  part  for  erer.    ViWen,  lurking,  heard. 
She  told  Sir  Modred.    Passion-pale  they 

met 
And  greeted.    Hands  in  hands,  and  eye  to 

eye. 
Low  on  the  border  of  her  ooach  they  sat   loo 
Stammering  and  staring.    It  was  their  last 

hour, 
A  madness  of  fatewella.     And  Modred 

brought 
His  creatures  to  the  basement  of  the  tower 
For  testimony;  and  erying  with  full  yoice, 
*  Traitor,  come  out,  ye  are  trapt  at  last,' 

aroused 
Lancelot,  who  rushing  outward  lionlike 
Leapt  on  him,  and  hurrd  him  headlong, 

and  he  fell 
Stonn'd,  and  his  creatures  took  and  bare 

him  off. 
And  all  was  stilL    Then  she,  ^  The  end  is 

come,  109 

And  I  am  shamed  for  ever; '  and  he  said: 
'Mine  be  the  shame,  mine  was  the  sin; 

but  rise. 
And  fly  to  my  strong  castle  over-seas. 
Hiere  will  I  hide  thee  till  my  life  shall 

end, 
There  hold  thee  with  my  life  against  the 

world.' 


She  answer'd: '  f^m^r^^^  wilt  thou  hold  m 

so? 
Nay,  friend,  for  we  have  taken  our  iue* 

wells. 
Woold  God  that  thoa  eooldat  hide  ne  froa 

myself ! 
Mine  is  the  shame,  for  I  was  wife,aBd  tkw 
Unwedded ;  yet  rise  now,  and  let  us  flj, 
For  I  will  dnw  me  into  sanetnary,        « 
And  bide  my  doom.'    So  Lancelot  got  be 

hone. 
Set  her  thereon,  and  mounted  on  his  ov^ 
And  then  they  rode  to  the  divided  vaj, 
There  kiss'd,  and  parted  weepiog;  for  k 

past. 
Love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queea, 
Back  to  his  land;  but  she  to  Almesbur 
Fled  all  night  long  by  giimmering  wtfti 

and  weald, 
And  heard  the  spirits  of  the  wsste  nd 

weald 
Moan  as  she  fled,  or  thought  she  bend 

them  moan. 
And  in  herself  she  moan'd,  *  Too  late,  too 

late  1 '  :}» 

Till  in  the  cold  wind  that   foreran  tfai 

mom, 
A  blot  in  heaven,  the  raven,  flying  higli, 
Croak'd,  and  she  thought, '  He  spies  s  fieM 

of  death; 
For  now  the  heathen  of  the  Northen  Soi 
Lured  by  the  crimes  and  frailties  of  tbs 

court. 
Begin  to  alay  the  fdk  and  ^oQ  the  hmi' 

And  when  she  came  to  Almesbozjib 

spake 
There  to  the  nnns,  and  said,  *lCiie  eae* 

mice 
Pttrsne  me,  but,  O  peaceful  Sisteriioodi 
Receive  and  yield  me  sanctuary,  nwssk  u> 
Her  name  to  whom  ye  yield  it  till  her  tiae 
To  tell  you; '  and  her  beaa^,  grsee,  td 

power 
Wrought  as  a  charm  npon  them,  sad  tkr 

spared 
To  ask  It 


So  the  stately  Qneen  abode 
For  many  a  week,  onlmown,  amoof  tfae 

nuns. 
Nor  with  them  mix'd,  nor  told  her  nsnei 

nor  sought. 
Wrapt  in  her  nief ,  for  hoosel  or  for  tkA 
But  communed  only  with  the  littk  mstd, 
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Wlio  pleawd  hier  with  a  babUiog  heedleas- 


Which  often  Imed  her  from  herself;  but 

noWy  '  150 

This  night,  a  rumor  wildly  blown  aboat 
Came  that  Sir  Modred  had  nsnrp'd  the 

realm 
And  leagued  him  with  the  heathen,  while 

the  King 
Was  waging  war  on  Lancelot.    Then  she 

tlK>aght, 
'With  what  a  hate  the  people  and  the 

King 
Must  hate  me,'  and  bow'd  down  upon  her 

hands 
Bilenty  until  the  little  maid,  who  brook'd 
No  silenoe,  brake  it,  uttezing  '  Late  I  so 

latel 
What  hour,  I  wonder  now  ? '  and  when  she 

drew 
No  answer,  hf  and  by  began  to  hum       160 
An  air  the  nuns  had  taught  her:  *  Late,  so 

later 
Which  when  she  heard,  the  Queen  look'd 

up,  and  said, 
'  O  maiden,  if  indeed  ye  list  to  sing, 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  that  I  may 

weep.' 
Whereat  fall  willingly  sang  the  little  mud. 

'  Late,  late,  so  late  I  and  dark  the  night  sad 
ohill! 
Late,  late,  so  late  I  but  we  eaa  enter  stilL 
roo  late,  too  late  I  ye  oanuot  enter  now. 

'  No  light  had  we ;  for  that  we  do  repent, 
find  learning  this,  the  bridegroom  will  relent 
Foo  late,  too  late  I  ye  esnaot  enter  now.       171 

'No  light!  soUtel  sad  dark  and  chiU  the 
night  t 
X  let  ns  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light  I 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  oanuot  enter  now. 

'  Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so 
sweet? 
>,  let  ns  in,  the'  late,  to  kisi  his  feet! 
!^o,  BO,  too  late  I  ye  eaanot  enter  now.' 

80  aang  the  noTiee,  while  full  passion- 
ately, 
fler  head  upon  her  hands,  remembering 
der  thought  when  first  she  oame,  wept  the 
sad  Queen.  180 

rben  said  the  little  novice  prattling  to 
her: 


<  O  pray  yon,  noble  lady,  weep  no  more; 
But  let  my  words  —  the  words  of  one  so 

small. 
Who  knowing  nothing  knows  but  to  obey. 
And  if  I  do  not  there  is  penance  given  — 
Comfort  your  sorrows,  for  they  do  not 

flow 
From  evil  done;  right  sure  am  I  of  that. 
Who  see  your  tender  grace  and  statelip 

ness. 
But  weigh  your  sorrows  with  our  lord  the 

Kind's, 
And  weighing  find  them  less;  for  gone  is 

he  190 

To  wage  grim  war  against  Sir  Lancelot 

there, 
Round  that  strong  castle  where  he  holds 

the  Queen; 
And  Modred  whom  he  left  in  charge  of 

all. 
The  traitor  —  Ah,  sweet  lady,  the  King's 

grief 
For  his  own  self,  and  his  own  Queen,  and 

realm, 
Must  needs  be  thrice  as  great  as  any  of 

ours! 
For  me,  I  thank  the  saints,  I  am  not  great; 
For  if  there  ever  come  a  grief  to  me 
I  cry  my  cry  in  sileuce,  and  have  done; 
None  knows  it,  and  my  tears  have  brought 

me  good.  aoo 

But  even  were  the  griefs  of  little  ones 
As  great  as  those  of  great  ones,  yet  this 

grief 
Is  added  to  the  griefs  the  great  must  bear, 
That,  howsoever  much  they  may  desire 
Silence,  they  cannot  weep  behind  a  cloud; 
As  even  here  the^  talk  at  Almesbnry 
About  the  eood  l^g  and  his  wicked  Queen^ 
And  were  I  such  a  King  with  such  a  Queen, 
Well  might  I  wish  to  veil  her  wickedness. 
But  were  I  such  a  King  it  could  not  be.'  aiv 

Then  to  her  own  sad  heart  mutter'd  the 

Queen, 
'  Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  innocent 

talk?' 
But  openly  she  answer'd, '  Must  not  I, 
If  this  false  traitor  have  displaced  his  lord, 
Grieve  with  the  common  grief  of  all  the 

realm?' 

'  Yea,'  said  the  maid, '  this  all  is  woman's 
grief. 
That  $he  is  woman,  whose  disloyal  life 
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Hath    wroaght    oonfoflion   in    the    Table 

Round 
Which  good  King  Arthur  foiindedy  years 

ago» 
With  signs    and  miracles   and   wonders, 

there  sao 

At  Camelot,  ere  the  ooming  of  the  Qaeen.' 

Then  thought  the  Queen  within  herself 

again, 
« WiU  the  child  kill  me  with  her  foolish 

prate?' 
But  openly  she  spake  and  said  to  her, 
*  O  little  maid,  shut  in  by  nunnery  wiills. 
What  canst  thou  know  of  Kings  and  Tables 

Bound, 
Or  what  of  signs  and  wonders,  but  the  signs 
And  simple  miracles  of  thy  nunnery  ?  * 

To  whom  the  little  noTice  garrulously: 
*Yea,  but  I  know;  the  land  was  full  of 

signs  330 

And  wonders  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen. 
So  said  my  father,  and  himself  was  knight 
Of  the  great  Table — at  the  founding  of 

it, 
And  rode  thereto  from  Lyonnesse;  and  he 

said 
That  as  he  rode,  an  hour  or  maybe  twain 
After  the  sunset,  down  the  coast,  he  heard 
Strange  music,  and  he  paused,  and  turning 

—  there. 
All  down  the  lonely  coast  of  Lyonnesse, 
Each  with  a  beacon-star  upon  his  head. 
And  with  a  wild  sea-light  aoout  his  feet,  340 
He  saw  them  —  headland  after  headland 

flame 
Far  on  into  the  rich  heart  of  the  west. 
And  in  the  light  the    white  mermaiden 

swam. 
And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood  from 

the  sea. 
And  sent  a  deep  sea-voice  thro'  all  the 

land. 
To  which  the  little  elves  of  chasm  and 

cleft 
Made  answer,  sounding  like  a  distant  horn. 
80  said  my  father  —  yea,  and  furthermore, 
Next  morning,  while  he  past  the  dim-lit 

woods  249 

Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with  joy 
Come  dashing    down    on  a  tall  wayside 

flower. 
That  shook  beneath  them  as  the  thistle 

shakes 


When  three  gray  linnets  wiaa^s  far  tfce 

seed. 
And  stiU  at  eYentn|;8  on  before  his  hocse 
The  flickering   fairy- circle  wiieel'd  ssi 

broke 
Flying,  «rf  link'd  .gUD.  .ihI  wbeel'd  ii 

broke 
Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  fall  of  life. 
And  when  at  last  he  came  to  Csunelota 
A  wreath  of  airy  danoers  handr-in-liaod 
Swung  round  the  lighted  lantern  of  the 

hall;  ale 

And  in  the  hall  itself  was  sneh  m  feast 
As  never  man  had  dream'd;    for  eror 

knight 
Had  whatsoever  meat  he  longed  for  aerral 
By  hands  unseen;  and  even  as  he  said 
Down  in  the  cellars  merry  bloated  thin^ 
Shonlder'd  the  spigot,  straddling  oa  tk 

butts 
While  the  wine  ran;  so  glad 

and  men 
Before  the  ooming  of  the 

Then  spake  the  Queen  and   aomevb: 

bitterly, 
'Were  they  so  glad?   ill  prophets  wee 

they  all,  r?» 

Spirits  and  men.    Coold  none  of  then  foit- 

see. 
Not  even  thy  wise  father  with  his  signs 
And  wonders,  what  has  £dlea  upon  tks 

realm?' 

To  whom  the  novice  gazmloosly  agaia: 
'Yea,  one,  a  bard,  of  whom   my  fathe 

said. 
Full  many  a  noble  wai^«ong  had  he  snng. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy's  fleet, 
Between  the  steep  diif  and  the  eonisf 

wave; 
And  many  a  mystic  lay  of  life  and  deslh 
Had    chuited    on    the    smoky   inoaiitaii»- 

tops,  rfr 

When  round  him  bent  the  spirits  of  the  1 

hUls  I 

With  all  their  dewy  hair  blown  back  Us  I 

flame. 
So  said  my  father — and  that  mght  tk 

Sang  Arthur's  glorious  wars,  and  sang  the 

As  wellnigh  more  than  man,  and  xmil'd  st 

thoee 
Who  eall'd  him  the  fslae  son  of  GotkiSk 
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?at  there  was  no  man  knew  from  wlienoe 

he  came; 
3at  after  teinpesti  when  the  long  wave 

broke 
111  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bade 

and  Bos, 
rhere  came  a  day  as  still  as  heaven,  and 

then  390 

They  f  onnd  a  naked  child  upon  the  sands 
!}f  dark  Tintagil  by  tbe«Corni8h  sea, 
knd  that  was  Arthur,  and  they  foster'd 

him 
nil  he  by  miracle  was  approren  King; 
Ind  that  his  grare  should  be  a  mystery 
from  all  men,  like  his  birth;  and  could  he 

find 
1  woman  in  her  womanhood  as  great 
kM  be  was  in  his  manhood,  then,  he  sang, 
rhe  twain  together  well  might  change  the 

world. 
Hut  even  in  the  middle  of  his  song  300 

Ele  falter'd,  and  his  hand  fell  from  the 

harp, 
^d  pale  he  tum'd,  and  reel'd,  and  would 

have  fallen. 
But  that  they  stay'd  him  up;  nor  would  he 

teU 
His  vision;  but  what  doubt  that  he  fore- 
saw 
Ibis  evil  work  of  Lanoelot  and  the  Queen  ? ' 

Then  thought  the  Qneen, '  Lo  1  they  have 

set  her  on, 
[)ur  simple-seeming  abbess  and  her  nuns, 
To  play  upon  me,'  and  bow'd  her  head  nor 

spake. 
V^hereat  the  novice  crying,  with  clasp'd 

hands,  309 

Shame  on  her  own  garrulity  garrulously. 
Said  the  good  nuns  would  check  her  gad- 
ding tonffue 
Pall  often, '  ana,  sweet  lady,  if  I  seem 
Fo  vex  an  ear  too  sad  to  listen  to  me, 
Unmannerly,  with  prattling  and  the  tales 
^¥hich  my  good  father  told  me,  check  me 

too 
KoT  let  me  shame  my  father's  memory, 

one 
Of  noblest  manners,  tho'  himself  would 

say 
Sir  Lancelot  had  the  noblest;  and  he  died, 
Kill'd  in  a  tilt,  come  next,  five  summers 

back,  319 

And  left  me;  but  of  others  who  remain, 
And  of  the  two  first-famed  for  oourtesy  —  , 


And  pray  yon  check  me  if  I  ask  amiss  — 
But  pray  you,  which  had  noblest,  while 

you  moved 
Among  them,  Lancelot  or  our  lord  the 

King?' 

Then  the  pale  Queen  look'd  up  and  an- 

swer'd  her: 
*  Sir  Lancelot,  as  became  a  noble  knight. 
Was  gracious  to  all  ladies,  and  the  same 
In  open  battle  or  the  tiltiugifield 
Forbore  his  own  advantage,  and  the  King 
In  open  battle  or  the  tiltiugp-field  330 

Forbore    his    own   advantage,  and   these 

two 
Were  the  most  nobly -manner'd  men  of 

all; 
For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind.' 

'  Yea,'  said  the  maid, '  be  manners  such 
fair  fruit  ? 
Then  Lancelot's  needs  must  be  a  thousand- 
fold 
Less  noble,  being,  as  all  rumor  runs. 
The  most  disloyal  friend  in  all  the  world.' 

To  which  a  mournful  answer  made  the 
Queen: 

<0,  closed  about  by  narrowing  nunnery- 
walls,  340 

What  knowest  thou  of  the  world  and  all  its 
lighto 

And  shi^ows,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
woe? 

If  ever  Lancelot,  that  most  noble  knight, 

Were  for  one  hour  less  noble  than  himself. 

Pray  for  him  that  he  scape  the  doom  of 
fire, 

And  weep  for  her  who  drew  him  to  his 
doom.' 

<  Yea,'  said  the  little  novice, '  I  pray  for 

both; 
But  I  should  all  as  soon  believe  that  his, 
Sir  T.ianoelot*8,  were  as  noble  as  the  King's, 
As  I  could  think,  sweet  lady,  yours  would 

be  350 

Such  as  they  are,  were   you  the  sinful 

Queen.' 

So  she,  like  many  another  babbler,  hurt 
Whom  she  would  soothe,  and  harm'd  where 

she  would  heal; 
For  here  a  sudden  flush  of  wrathful  heat 
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Find  all  the  pale  faee  of  the  Qaeen,  who 

cried: 
'  Such  as  thou  art  be  never  maiden  more 
For  ever  I  thou  their  tool,  set  ou  to  plague 
And  play  upon  and  harry  me,  petty  spy 
And  traitress  I '    When  that  storm  of  an- 
ger brake 
From  Guineyere,  aghast  the  maiden  rose, 
White  as  her  yei^  and  stood  before  tiie 
Queen  361 

As  tremulously  as  foam  upon  the  beach 
Stands  in  a  wind,  ready  to  break  and  fly, 
And  when  the  Queen  had  added,    *6et 

thee  henoe  1 ' 
Fled  frighted.    Then  that  other  left  alone 
Sigh*d,  and  began  to  gather  heart  again. 
Saying  in  herself:    'The  simple,  fearful 

child 
Meant  nothing,  but  my  own  too-fearful 

guilt, 
Simpler  than  any  child,  betrays  itself. 
But  help  me,  Heaven,  for  surely  I  re- 
pent I  sjo 
For    what    is    true    repentance    but    in 

thought  — 
Not  even  in  inmost  thought  to  think  again 
The  sins  that  made  the  past  so  pleasant  to 

us? 
And  I  have  sworn  never  to  see  him  more, 
To  see  him  more.' 

And  even  in  saying  this. 
Her  memory  from  old  habit  of  the  mind 
Went  slipping  back  upon  the  golden  days 
In  which  she  saw  him  first,  when  Lancelot 

came. 
Reputed  the    best   knight  and    goodliest 

man. 
Ambassador,  to  yield  her  to  his  lord        380 
Arthur,  and  led  her  forth,  and  far  ahead 
Of  his  and  her  retinue  moving,  they, 
Rapt  in  sweet  talk  or  lively,  all  on  love 
And  sport  and  tilts   and  pleasure,  —  for 

the  time 
Was  may -time,  and  as  yet  no  tut  was 

dream' d,  — 
Rode  under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 
That  seem'd  the  heavens  npbreaking  thro' 

the  earth. 
And  on  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every  day 
Beheld  at  noon  in  some  delicious  dale      390 
The  silk  pavilions  of  King  Arthur  raised 
For  brief  repast  or  afternoon  repose 
By  oouriers  gone  before;  and  on  again, 


Till  yet  oaee  move  ere  set  of  ami  tfaej  mm 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  PendragoBBfaip, 
That  crown'd  the  state    pavilion  of  tb 

King, 
Blaze  by  the  rushing  brook  or  aileiit  weU. 


But  when  the  Queen  inuneraed  m 

trance. 
And  moving  thro'  the  past  moonacioasly, 
Came  to  that  point  whiare  first  abe  saw  tk 

King  «■ 

Ride  toward  her  from  the  city^  aiek'd  ts 

find 
Her  journey  done,  glaneed  at  hini,  tkoogk 

him  cold. 
High,  self  -  oontain'd,  and  pasaioslesB,  bok 

like  him, 
<Not    like    my    Laaoelot'  ^  while    the 

brooded  thus 
And  grew  half  -  guilty  in    her  Aoogha 

again. 
There  rode  an  armed  warrior  to  the  doois. 
A  murmuring  whisper  thro'  the  nnnneiv 

ran. 
Then  on  a  sodden  a  cry,  <  The  Kia^  ! '   Sfe 

sat 
Stiff-stricken,  listening;  but 

feet 
Thro'  the  long  gallery  from  the 
Rang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  seat  tkt 

feU,  41 

And  grovell'd  with  her  faee  sigainsi  tkf 

floor. 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  mg»d  shed- 

owy  hair 
She  made  her  faee  a  darkness  from  tk 

King, 
And  in  the  darkness  beard  his  armed  feet 
Pause  by  her;  then  came  sileiioe,  thea  1 

voice. 
Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's 
Denouncing  judgment,  but,  tho'  ehaaged* 

the  King's: 


<  Liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  ehUd  of  oas 
I  honor'd,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame  ? 
Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  bom  of  thee.  4»i 
The  children  bom  of  thee  are  awotdaad 

flre. 
Red  ruin,  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws, 
The  craft  of  kindred  and  the  godless  hosts 
Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  KortfaRB 


Whom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Tsaeelnt^  ay  right 
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Fhe  mighftiert  of  mj  knights,  abode  with 

me, 
Bare  evexywhere  about  this  land  of  Christ 
[n  twelve  great  battles  raining  overthrown. 
knd  knowest  thou  now  from  whence  1  come 

—  from  him,  430 

From  waging  bitter  war  with  him;  and  he, 
That  did  not  shon  to  smite  me  in  worse 

way, 
3sd  yet  that  fnee  of  courtesy  in  him  left, 
9e  spared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  King 
trhoandeUm  knight   But  many  a  knight 

was  slain; 
Ind  many  more  and  all  bis  kith  and  kin 
ylave  to  him,  and  abode  in  his  own  land. 
Vud  many  more  when  Modred  raised  revolt, 
''orgetf ul  of  their  truth  and  fealty,  clare 
To  Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with  me. 
bid  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part,  441 
[We  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I 

live. 
To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on, 
icst  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  hiunn'd. 
''ear  not;  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my 

death, 
lowbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 
lave  err'd  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  my 

doom. 
Iiou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me, 
•hat  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to 

live;  449 

or  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life. 
tear  with  me  for  the  last  time  while  I 

show, 
Iven  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  hast 

sinn'd. 
or  when  the  Roman  left  us,  and  their  law 
lelax'd  its  hold  upon  us,  and  the  ways 
iTere  fiU'd  with  rapine,  here  aud  there  a 

deed 
>f  prowess  done  redres8*d  a  random  wrong, 
ut  I  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
he  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 
he  reiuras  together  under  me,  their  Head, 
1  that  fair  O^er  of  my  Table  Round,  460 
.  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
b  serve  as  moael  for  the  mighty  world, 
nd  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time, 
made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and 

swear 
o  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
heir  conscience,  ana  their  conscience  as 

their  King, 
Q  break  the   heathen   and  uphold  the 

Christ, 


To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's,   470 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deedsy 
Until  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a 

man.  4S0 

And  all  this  throTC  before  I  wedded  thee. 
Believing,  "  Lo,  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feel 
My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy  I " 
Then  came  thy  shainefid  sin  with  Lance- 
lot; 
Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt; 
Then  others,  following  these  my  mightiest 

knights, 
And    drawing   foul    ensample    from  fair 

names, 
Sinn'd  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain, 
And  all  thro'  thee  I  so  that  this  life  of 

mine  490 

I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  from  scathe  and 

wrong, 
Not  greatly  care  to  lose;  but  rather  think 
How  sad  it  were  for  Airthur,  should  he 

live. 
To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall. 
And  miss  the  wonted  number  of  my  knights. 
And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 
As  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  us  who  might  be  left  could 

speak 
Of  the  pure  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at 

thee? 
And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Usk 
Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to 

room,  501 

And  I  should  evermore  be  Text  with  thee 
In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 
For  think  not,  tho'  thou  wouldst  not  love 

thy  lord, 
Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 
I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 
Yet  must  I  leave  thee,  woman,  to  thy 

shame. 
I  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes 
Who  either  for  his  own  or  children's  sakoi 
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To  saye  his  blood  from  Bcandal,  lets  the 

wife  511 

Whom  he  knows  false  abide  and  mle  the 

hoose: 
For  beinr  thro'  his  cowardice  allow*d 
Her  station,  taken  everywhere  for  pure. 
She  like  a  new  disease,  unknown  to  men, 
Creeps,   no  precaution  used,  among    Uie 

crowd. 
Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes,  and 

saps 
The  fealty  of  our  friends,  and  stirs  the 

pulse 
With  devil's  leaps,  and  poisons  half  the 

young. 
Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  man  he  that 

reigns  I  sao 

Better  the  King's  waste  hearth  and  aching 

heart 
Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light. 
The   mockery  of   my  people    and    their 

bane  I' 

He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  evept  an 

inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet. 
Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew. 
Then  waiting  by  the  doors  the  war-horse 

neigh'd 
As  at  a  friend's  voice,  and  he  spake  again: 

*  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy 

crimes;  520 

I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  bead, 
My  pride  iu  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on 

that  fierce  law. 
Hie   doom  of  treason    and    the    flaming 

death,  — 
When  first  I  learnt  thee  bidden  here,  —  is 

past. 
The  pang  —  which,  while  I  weigh'd  thy 

heart  with  one 
Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee. 
Made  my  tears  bum  —  is  also  past  —  in 

part. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd,  and  I,  540 
Lo,  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives  I  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the 

rest. 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  ? 
O  pfolden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing  1    O  imperial-moulded  form, 


And  beantf  such  as  noTer  woman  wore, 
Until    it    came  a  kingdom's    curse  iki 

thee  — 
I  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mii^. 
But  Lancelot's;  nay,  they  never  were  tbe 

King's. 
I  cannot  tsute  thy  hand;  that  too  is  fletli, 
And  in  the  flesh  thou  hast  sinn'd;  and  sk 

own  flesh,  5? 

Here  looking  down  on  thine  pollnted,  aits, 
"  I  loathe  thee ; "  yet  not  less,  O  GnineToc, 
For  I  was  ever  virgin  save  for  thee. 
My  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wroaght  into  v 

life 
So  far  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  lore  tke 

still. 
Perchance,  and  so  thoo  pnnfy  thy  sooL 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  CbrJ:. 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  piR 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  c- 

thou  r 

Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  duDC^  ib£ 

kno^ 
I  am  thine  husband  —  not  a  smaller  aoi], 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leave  mc  Uat. 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.    Now  misi  I 

hence. 
Thro'  the  thick  ni^t  I  hear  the  tmopct 

blow. 
They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  nitf 

hosts 
Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  wt^ 
Where  I  must  strike  against  the  msn  tbej 

call 
My  sister's    son — no  kin  of  mine,  vb 

leagues  ^ 

With  Lords  of  the  White  Hone,  hestka, 

aud  kn^hts. 
Traitors — and  strike  him  dead,  and  we^ 

myself 
Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysteM 

doom. 
And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  lesn  & 

event; 
But  hither  shall  I  never  come  again, 
Never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  mon— 
FareweU  t ' 

And  while  she  grovell'd  at  bis  feel 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er  ber 

neck, 
And  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  bead 
Perceived  the  vraving  of  his  hands  tkss 

blest  ^ 
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Then,  listening  till  those  armed  steps 

were  gone, 
lose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  anguish 

found 
[he    casement:    '  peradTentnze/    so    she 

thonghty 
If  I  might  see  his  face,  and  not  he  seen.' 
Lnd  lo,  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door  I 
Lnd  near  him  the  sad  nmis  with  each  a 

light 
Itoody  and  he  gare  them  charge  about  the 

Qneen, 
l*o  fi^oard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 
Lnd  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was 

lower'd, 
To   which  for   erest   the  golden  dragon 

clung  590 

>f  Britain;  so  she  did  not  see  the  face, 
Vhich  then  was  as  an  angel's,  but  she  saw, 
^et  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the 

lights, 
lie  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship 
(laze,  making  all  the  ni^ht  a  steam  of  fire. 
Lnd  even  then  he  turird;  and  more  and 

more 
!1ie  moony  vapor  rolling  round  the  King, 
Vho  seem'd  the  phantom  of  a  riant  in  it, 
idiwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him 

,    g»y 

Lnd  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist  600 
tefore  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom. 

Then  she  stretch'd  out  her  arms  and 
cried  aloud, 

0  Arthur  ! '  there  her  vmoe  brake  sud- 
denly, 

Iken  —  as  a  stream  that  spouting  from  a 
cliff  "^ 

'ails  in  mid  air,  but  gathering  at  the  base 

te  -  makes  itself,  and  flashes  down  the 
vale  — 

Vent  on  in  passionate  utterance: 

*  Grone  —  my  lord  I 
rone  thro'  my  sin  to  slay  and  to  be  slain  1 
ind  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak, 
'arewell  ?     I  should  have  answer'd  his 

farewell.  610 

lis  mercy  choked  me.    Gone,  my  lord  the 

King, 
f  y  own  true  lord  I  how  dare  I  call  him 

mine? 
!'be  shadow  of  another  cleaves  to  me, 
Lnd  makes  me  one  pollution.  He,  the  King, 
lall'd  me  polluted.    Shall  I  kiU  myself  ? 


What  help  in  that  ?    I  cannot  kill  my  sin, 
If  soul  be  soul,  nor  can  I  kill  my  shame; 
No,  nor  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to 

months. 
The  mouths  will  add  themselves  and  make 

the  years,  6ao 

The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries. 
And  mine  will  ever  be  a  name  of  scorn. 
I  must  not  dwell  on  that  defeat  of  fame. 
Let  the  world    be;    that  is  but    of    the 

world  — 
What  else  ?  what  hope  ?  I  think  there  waa 

a  hope. 
Except  he  mock'd  me  when  he  spake  of 

hope; 
His  hope  he  call'd  it;  but  he  never  mocks, 
For  mockery  is  the  fume  of  little  hearts. 
And  blessed  be  the  King,  who  hath  for- 
given 
My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope  630 
That  in  mine  own  heart  I  can  live  down 

sin 
And  be  his  mate  hereafter  in  the  heavens 
Before  high  Grod  I    Ah  great  and  gentle 


lord. 


Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint 
Among  his  warring  senses,  to  thy  knights  — 
To  whom  my  false  voluptuous  pride,  that 

took 
Full  easily  all  impressions  from  below. 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half-despised  the 

height 
To    which  I  would  not  or  I  could  not 

climb  — 
I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine 

air,  640 

That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light  — 
I  yeam'd  for  warmth  and  color  which  I 

found 
In  Lancelot  —  now  I  see  thee  what  thou 

art. 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human  too. 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Is  there  none 
Will  tell  the  King  I  love  him  tho'  so  kte  ? 
Now  —  ere  he  goes  to  the  g^at  battle? 

none  I 
Myself  must  tell  him  in  that  purer  life, 
But  now  it  were  too  daring.     Ah  my  God, 
What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fair 

world,  6so 

Had  I    but  loved    thy  highest    creature 

here? 
It  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest; 
It  surely  was  my  profit  had  I  known; 
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It  woald  have  been  my  pleMoie  had  I 

seen. 
We  needs  mast  loye  the  highest  when  we 

see  it, 
Not  Laneeloty  nor  another,' 

Here  her  hand 
Grasped  made  her  vail  her  ejes.  She  look'd 

and  saw 
The  novice,  weepingi  snpplianty  and  said  to 

her, 
*  Tea,  little  maid,  for  am  /  not  forgiTen  ? ' 
Then  glancing  up  beheld  the  holy  nuns  660 
All  round  her,  weeping;  and  her  heart  was 

loosed 
Within  her,  and  she  wept  with  these  and 

said: 

*  Ye  know  me  then,  that  wicked  one,  who 

broke 
The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King. 
O,  shut  me  round  wiUi  narrowing  nunnery- 
walls. 
Meek    maidens,   from  the  Toioes  crying, 

«  Shame  1 " 
I  must  not  scorn  myself;  he  loves  me  still. 
Let  no  one  dream  but  that  he  loves  me 

still. 
So  let  me,  if  yon  do  not  shudder  at  me. 
Nor  shun  to  call  me  sister,  dwell  with  yon; 
Wear  black  and  white,  and  be  a  nun  like 

you,  671 

Fast  with   your  fasts,  not  feasting  with 

your  feasts; 
Grieve  with  your  griefs,  not  grieving  at 

your  joys, 
But  not  rejoicing;  mingle  with  your  rites; 
Fray  and  be  prayed  for;  lie  before  yonr 

shrines; 
Do  each  low  office  of  your  holy  house; 
Walk    vour  dim    cloister,  and  distribute 

dole 
To  poor  sick  people,  richer  in  His  eyes 
Who  ransom 'd  us,  and  baler  too  than  I; 
And  treat  their  loathsome  hurts  and  heal 

mine  own;  '  6So 

And  so  wear  out  in  alms-deed  and  in 

prayer 
The  sombre  close  of  that  voluptuous  day 
Which  wrought  the  ruin  of  my  lord  the 

King.' 

She  said.    They  took  her  to  themselves; 
and  she 
Still  hoping,  fearing  <  Is  it  yet  too  late  ? ' 


Dwelt  with  them,  till  in  time  their  sbbes 

died. 
Then  she,  for  her  good  deeds  and  her  pci 

life. 
And  for  the  power  of  miilistratiott  in  her. 
And  likewise  for«^e  hi^  rank  ihe  hi 

borne, 
Was  chosen  abbess,  there,  an  abbess,  lired 
For  three  brief  years,  and  there,  an  sbbes. 

past  to 

To  wTOre  beyond    theee  voiceB  then  i 

peace. 


THE   PASSING  OF  ARTHUR 

That  story  which  the  bold  Sir  BedifexCr 
First  made  and  latest  left  of  all  the  kaig^ 
Told,  when  the  man  was  no  more  tbn  1 

voice 
In  the  white  winter  of  his  age,  to  thoM 
With  whom  he  dwelt,  new  fsees,  otk 

minds. 

For  on  their  march  to  westward,  Be£ 

vere, 
Who  slowly  paced  among  the  slnmbenc 

host, 
Heard  in  his  tent  the  moaaings  of  tb 

King: 

'  I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  sta5 

I  mark'd   I}im  in  the  flowering  of  Hi 

fields,  < 

But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  wsfi 

die. 
O  me  t  for  why  h  all  around  ns  here 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  m^ 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  votU> 
Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  bejowi 
And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beantifal  ? 
Or  else  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  fvi, 
But  that  these  eyes  of  men  axe  deaae  id 

dim, 
And  have  not  power  to  see  it  as  it  is—  ? 
Perchance,    because  we    see    not  to  ^ 

close;  — 
For  I,  being  simple^  thought  to  woik  Hi 

will, 
And  have  but  stricken  with  the  swofd  a 

vain, 
And  all  whereon  I  lean'd  in  wife  and  frieci 
Is  trsitor  to  my  peace,  and  ell  my  mlia 
Beeli  back  into  the  bnst,  and  is  no  mon- 
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Mj  God,  thou  haat  f oi*gotten  me  in  my 

death! 
Naj — God  my  Chzist — I  para  but  shall 

not  die.* 

Then,  ere  that  laslf  weird  battle  in  the 

westy 
There  came  on  Arthor  sleeping,  Gawain 

kill'd  30 

In  Lancelot's  war,  the  ghost  of  Gawain 

blown 
Along  a  wandering  wind,  and  past  his  ear 
Went  shrilling:  'Hollow,  hollow  all  de- 
light I 
Hail,  Kugl   to-morrow  thou  shalt  pass 

away. 
Farewell !  there  is  an  isle  of  rest  for  thee. 
Undlun  blown  along  a  wanderinj^  wind, 
And  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight  I ' 
And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  biras  that 

change 
Their  season  in  the  night  and  wail  their 

way 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  down  the  l^ng  wind 

the  dream  40 

Shrill'd;  but  in  going  mingled  with  dim 

cries 
Far  in  the  moonlit  haze  among  the  hills. 
As  of  some  lonely  city  sacked  Dy  night, 
When  all  is  lost,  and  wife  and  ohdd  with 

wail 
Pass  to  new  lords;  and  Arthur  woke  and 

call'd: 
'Who  spake?    A  dream.    O,  light  upon 

the  wind, 
Thine,  Grawain,  was  the  Toice  —  are  these 

dim  cries  ^ 
Thine  ?  or  doth  all  that  haunts  the  waste 

and  wild 
Mourn,  knowing  it  will  go  along  with  me  ? ' 

This  heard  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  and 

spake:  50 

*  O  me,  my  King,  let  pass  whaterer  will, 
EItcs,  and  the  harmless  glamour  of  the 

field; 
Bat  in  their  stead  thy  name  and  glory 

cling 
To  all  high  places  like  a  golden  cloud 
For  cTcr;  but  as  yet  thou  shalt  not 'pass. 
Light  was  Grawain  in  life,  and  light  in  death 
Is  (jrawain,  for  the  ghost  is  as  the  man; 
And  care  not  thou  for  dreams  from  him, 

but  rise  — 
I  hear  the  steps  of  Modred  in  the  west,        | 


And  with  him  many  of  thy  people,  and 

knights  60 

Once  thine,  whom  thou  hast  loved,  but 

grosser  grown 
Than  heathen,  spitting  at  their  tows  and 

thee. 
Bight  well  in  heart  they  know  thee  for  the 

King. 
Arise,  go  forth  and  conquer  as  of  old.' 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bediveie: 
*  Far  other  is  this  battle  in  the  west 
Whereto  we  move  than  when  we  strove  in 

youth, 
And  bndce  the  petty  kings,  and  fought  with 

Rome, 
Or  thrust  the  heathen  from  the  l^""m 

wall, 
And  shook  him  thro'  the  north.    HI  doom 

is  mine  70 

To  war  against  my  people  and  my  knights. 
The  king  who  fights  his  people  fights  him« 

self. 
And  thoy  my  knights,  who  loved  me  onoe, 

the  stroke 
That  strikes  them  dead  is  as  my  death  to 

me. 
Yet  let  us  hence,  and  find  or  feel  a  way 
Thro'  this  blind  haze  which,  ever  since  I 

saw 
One  lying  in  the  dust  at  Almesbury, 
Hath  folded  in  the  passes  of  the  world.' 

Then  rose  the  King  and  moved  his  host 

by  night. 
And  ever  push'd  Sir  Modred,  league  by 

league,  80 

Back  to  the  sunset  bound  of  Lyonnesse — 
A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss 
By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again; 
Where    fragments    of  forgotten    peoples 

dwel^ 
And  the  long  mountains  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  ever-shifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  n^oaning  sea. 
There  the  pursuer  could  pursue  no  more, 
And  he  that  fled  no  further  fly  the  King; 
And  there,  that  day  when  the  great  light 

of  heaven  90 

Bnm'd  at  his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year. 
On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  they 

closed. 
Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight 
Like  this  fast,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  west. 
Adeatii-white  mist  slept  over  sand  and  seSf 
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Whereof  the  ehill,  to  him  who  breathed  it, 

drew 
Do¥m  with  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  was 

cold 
With  formless  fear;  and  eyen  on  Arthur 

fell 
Confusion,  since   he   saw  not  whom   he 

fought. 
For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the 

mist,  loo 

And  friend  slew  friend  not  knowing  whom 

he  slew; 
And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth, 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  tho  battle ;  and  in  the  mist 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base, 
And  chance  and  craft  and  strength  in  single 

fights, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  host  to  host 
Shocks,  and  the  splintering  spear,  the  hard 

mail  hewn, 
Shield-breakinfifs,  and  the  clash  of  brands, 

the  crash 
Of  battle-axes  on  shatter*d  helms,  and 

shrieks  no 

After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 
Look'd  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the 

mist; 
And  shouts  of   heathen  and  the  traitor 

knights, 
Oaths,  insult,  filth,  and  monstrous  blasphe- 
mies. 
Sweat,  writhings,  anguish,  laboring  of  the 

lungs 
In  that  close  mist,  and  eryings  for  the 

light, 
Moans  of  the  dying,  and  voices  of  the  dead. 

Last,  as  by  some  one  death-bed  after  wul 
Of  suiferine,  silence  follows,  or  thro'  death 
Or  death-like  swoon,  thus  over  all  that 

shore,  tao 

Save  for  some  whisper  of  the  seething  seas, 
A  dead  hush  fell;  but  when  the  doloroos 

day 
Grew    djnearier    toward    twilight    falling, 

came 
A  bitter  wind,  clear  from  the  north,  and 

blew 
The  mist  aside,  and  with  that  wind  the  tide 
Rose,  and  the  pale  King  glanced  across  the 

field 
Of  battle.     But  no  man  was  moving  there; 
Nor  any  cry  of  Christian  heard  thereon. 
Nor  yet  of  heathen;  only  the  wan  wave 


Brake  in  among  dead  faces,  to  and  fro  xp 
Swayine  the  mdpless  hands,  and  up  wd 

down 
Tumbling  the  hollow  helmets  of  tiie  faHeii, 
And  shiver'd  brands  that  once  had  fought 

with  Rome, 
And  rolling  far  along  the  gloomy  sfaora 
The  voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be. 

Then  spake  Kin  e  Arthur  to  Sir  BediTeR, 
And  whiter  than  the  mist  that  all  day  ksg 
Had  held  the  field  of  battle  waa  the  King: 

'Hearest   thoa   this    great   vtiiee  tkt 

shakes  the  world. 
And  wastes  the  narrow  realm  whereon  «c 

move,  i^ 

And  beats  npon  the  faces  of  the  dead. 
My  dead,  as  tho'  they  had  not  died  for 

me?  — 
O  Bedivere,  for  on  my  heart  hath  laDea 
Confusion,  till  I  know  not  what  I  am. 
Nor  whence  I  am,  nor  whether  I  be  kior; 
Behold,  •!  seem  but  king  among  the  dead.' 

Then  spake  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere:  'Mr 

King! 
King  everywhere !  and  so  the  dead  htn 
^        ^"ngs, 

There  also  will  I  worship  thee  «a  king. 
Tet  still  thy  life  is  whole,  and  stiU  I  live 
Who  love  thee;  but  who  hates  thee,  he  tint 

brought  151 

The  hekthen  back  among  us,  yonder  standi. 
Modred,  unharm'd,   the   traitor  of  tfaoe 

house.' 

Then  spake  the  King:  <  My  house  hstk 

been  my  doom. 
But  call  not  thou  this  traitor  of  my  ho«i« 
Who  hath  but  dwelt  beneath  one  roof  vit^ 

me. 
My  house  are  rather  they  who  sware  my 

vows. 
Yea,  even  while  they  brake  them,  ovn'd 

me  king. 
And  well  for  Uiee,  saying  in  my  dark  hotft 
When  all  the  purport  Si  my  thrane  hstb 

iail'd,  ifs 

That  quick  or  dead  thoo  holdest  me  for 

king. 
King  am  1,  whatsoever  be  their  ery; 
And  one  last  act  of  kinehood  shalt  thou  see 
Tety  ere  I  pass.'    And  uttering  this  tho 

King 
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Made  at  the  man.    Then  Modred  smote  his 

liege 
Hard  on  that  hebn  whieh  many  a  heathen 

sword 
Had  beaten  thin;  while  Arthur  at  one  blow, 
Striking  the  last  stroke  with  £zoalibur» 
Slew  him,  and,  all  but  slain  himself,  he 

felL  S69 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roU'd 
AiuoDe  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea, 
Until  KiDg  Arthur's  Table,  man  by  man. 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord. 
King  Arthur;  then,  beoaoM  hi.  woond  was 

deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bedirere  uplifted  him. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nifh  the  field, 
A  broken  ehancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one    179 
Lay  a  great  wateri  and  the  moon  was  foil. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
'  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
W^hereof  this  world  holds  reeord.    Such  a 

sleep  \ 

rhey  sleep — ihe  men  I  loTed.s  I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time. 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

deedsy 
(talking  abcmt  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
[)f  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were.      189 
[  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,  — 
rho'  Merlin  sware  that  I   should  oome 

again 
To  rule  onee  more  —  but  let  what  will  be 

be, 
[  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
rhat  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  room, 
riiou  therefore  take  my  brand  Ezcalibur, 
^hich  was  my  pride;  for  thou  remember- 

est  how 
!n  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an 


lose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

/lothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful, 

lolding  the  sword  —  and  bow  I  row'd 
across  aoo 

Ind  took  it,  and  haye  worn  it,  like  a  king; 

Ind,  wheresoeTcr  I  am  sung  or  told  . 

n  aftertiroe,  this  also  shall  oe  known. 

iut  now  delay  not;  take  Ezoalibur^ 


And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere; 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring 
me  word.' 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
'It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee 

thus, 
Aidless,   alone,    and    smitten    thro'    the 

helm  — 
A  little  thing  majr  harm  a  wounded  man; 
Tet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full,    aii 
Watch  what  I  see,  ana  lightly  bring  thee 

word.' 

So  saying,  from  the  niin'd  shrine  he 

stept. 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 

tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient 

men. 
Old  knighta,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind 

sang 
Shrill,  ohill,  with  flakes  of  foam.  He,stei^ 

ping  down 
By  sigzag  paths  and  juts  of  pointed  rock. 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  oz  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Ezcali- 
bur, aio 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  dond,  ran 

forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the 

lUt; 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond 

sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled  as  he 

stood, 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 
In  act  to  throw;  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  £zcalibur  oonceal'd         130 
There  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags, 
That  whistled  stiff   and   dry  about   the 

marge. 
So  strode  lie  back  slow  to  the  wounded 
King. 


Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 

<  Hast  thou  perform'd  my  mission  which  I 
gave? 

What  18  it  then  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast 
heard?' 
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And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 
*  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and 

pale:  240 

<Thou  hast  betny'd  thy  natnre  and  thy 

name. 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  fealty,  nor  lilce  a  noble  knight; 
For  surer  sign  had  followed,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  He. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again. 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me 
word.* 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ritige,  and  paced  beside  the 

mere,  251 

Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  flzt  in  thought; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he 

smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud: 

'  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  a¥ray. 

Surely  a  precions  thing,  one  worthy  note. 

Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the 
earth. 

Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many 
men. 

What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were 
done  ?  260 

What  harm,  undone  ?  Deep  harm  to  dis- 
obey. 

Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  de- 
mand 

An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself  ? 

The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he 
does. 

What  record  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 

Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 

And  rumors  of  a  doubt?  But  were  this 
kept. 

Stored  in  some  treasnre-honse  of  mighty 

Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of 

arms,  270 

Saying:  **  King  Arthur's  swnrd,  Ezcalibnr, 

Wrought  by  the  lonely   Maiden  of    the 

Lake. 


Nine  yean  she  wrooght  it,  sitting  in  tk 

deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 
So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  sfto- 

time 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 
But  now  much  honor  and  much  fsme  vere 

lost' 

So  spake  he,  dooded  with  his  own  eos* 

ceit. 
And  hid  Excalibnr  the  second  time, 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  woonded 

King.  ^ 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  betv- 
ily: 
<  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  at  what  bud 
heaid?' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bc£- 
vere: 

*  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  tlie  en^:, 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reedi.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Artbor,  moeb  r: 
wrath: 

*  Ah  miserable,  and  unkind,  nntme, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  1     Woe  it  ne 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king. 

Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye     sx 
That  bow'd  the  will.    I  see  thee  what  tk^i 

art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knizbis, 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offiees  of  all. 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  preciofi 

hUt; 
Either  from  Inst  of  gold,  ov  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twiee. 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  tUr 

hence; 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  ExeaUbnr,      «" 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 

Then  quickly  rose    Sir   Bediveie,  a&i 

ran. 
And,  leaping   down    the    ridges    hgiit^T- 

plunged 
Among  theJolwA  beds,  ...d  ofaiteh'd  tb. 

sword, 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  tt    V* 

.  great  brand 
Made  ughtnings  in  the  splendor  of  tbt 

moon. 
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And  flwhing  round  and  round,  and  whirPd 

in  an  arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom. 
Seen  where   the  moying   isles  of  winter 

shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of    the    Northern 

Sea.  309 

So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Ezcalibnr; 
Bat  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
And  caught  him   by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 

dish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 

mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker 

breath: 
*  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out;  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or 

seen?' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
▼ere: 
'Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the 
gems  330 

Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Kor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheel- 
ing him; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 

diu'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 


And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breath- 
ing hard:  330 
*  My  end  draws  nigh;  't  is  time  that  I  were 

fone. 
road  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my 
weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall 
die.' 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half 


Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm. 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.    Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remonefnlly  regarded  thro'  his  tears, 


And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not 

words;  34c 

Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  onf 

knee. 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languic 

hands, 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 

tombs. 

But,  as  he  walk'd.  King  Arthur  panted 

hard, 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his 

bed 
When  ail  the  house  is  mute.    So  sigh'd  the 

Kiug, 
Muttering   and    murmuring    at    his    ear, 

'  Quick,  quick  I 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to 

rid^. 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he 

walk'd,  350 

Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.     His  own  thought  drove  him  like 

a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and 

right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as 

he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp  -  smitten   with  the    dint  of  armed 

heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo,  the  level  lake,         359 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon  I 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky 

barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern. 
Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were 

ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately 

forms, 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  — 

by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold  —  and 

from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
Ail  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

comes,  370 

Or  hath  comci  since  the  making  of  the 

world. 
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Then  murmured  Arthur,  'Fiaoe  me  in 

the  barge.' 
So  to  the  barge  thej  eame.    There  thoee 

three  queens 
Fat  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King, 

and  wept. 
But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  sbatter'd  casque,  and  ehafed 

his  hands, 
And  call'd  him  hj  his  name,  oomplaining 

loud. 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  aeainst  a  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood;  £>r  all  his  face 

was  white  3&> 

^d  colorless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing 

east; 
And  all  bis  greayes  and  euisses  dash'd  with 

drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  Instroos  curls  — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne  —  were  parch'd 

with  dust, 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mizt  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed 

his  lips. 
So  like  a  sbatter'd  column  lay  the  King; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 

rest,  390 

t^rom  spur  to  plnme  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings.  . 

Then  londly  cried  the  bold  Sir  BediTcre: 
^Ahl  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I 

go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 

eyes? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead. 
When    every  morning    brought    a    noble 

chance. 
And  every  chance   brongfat  out  a  noble 

knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light 

that  led  400 

The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  Bound  Table  is  dis- 
solved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world; 
And  I,  the  last,  so  forth  companionless. 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the 

years. 
Among   new  men^   strange   faces,  other 

minds.' 


And  slowly  ansvor'd  Azthnr  from  the 

barge: 
*  The  old  order  ohangeth,  yielding  place  Is 

new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  eorrapt  tfe 

wond.  4B 

Comfort  thyself;  what  oonjbrt  is  in  me? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  whieh  I  lisTe 

done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pore  I  bot 

thou. 
If  thou  shonldst  never  see  my  faee  agais, 
Pray  for  my  souL  More  things  ave  wroogk 

by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore, 

let  thy  Toioe 
Bise  like  a  fountain  for   me  nigfat  ani 

day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  at 

goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  faniu, 
If,  knowing  Grod,  they  lift  not  handi  of 

prayer  4^ 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  caE 

them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  v^ 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  tbe  feet  ol 

God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  war 
With  these  thou  seest— if  indeed  I  go  — 
For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt— 
To  the  island- valley  of  Avilion; 
Where  falls  not  hall,  or  nan,  ot  any  soov, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  kradly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-roeadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orefaszd 

lawns  4i> 

And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with 


Where  I  will  heal  me  of  mj  giiefssi 

wound.' 


So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  sad 

sail 
Moved  from   the  brink,  like  some    fnB- 

breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild. carol  ere  her  death, 
RufBes  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  iht 

flood 
With  swarthy  webs.    Long  stood  Sir  Bedi- 

vere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hnU 
Lpok'd  one  bUek dot  sg^D.^  ihey^^d 

dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wwling  died  away.  4^ 
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But  wheu  that  ommui  had  paat  for  ever- 
more, 

The  stillness  of  the  dead  world's  winter 
dawn 

Amazed  hiin,  and  be  groan'd, « The  King 
18  gone. 

Amd  therewithal  eame  on  him  the  weird 
rhyme, 

'  From  the  sreat  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 
goes? 

Whereat  he  slowly  tnm'd  and  slowly 

elomb 
The  last  hard  footstep  of  that  iron  crag. 
Thence  inark;d  the  l^Uok  huU  moving  yet, 

and  oned: 
*  He  passes  to  be  Ions  among  the  dead,  449 
And  after  healing  of  his  grievous  wound 
He   oomes  again;    but  —  if    he  come  no 

more  — 
O  me,  be  yon  dark  queens  in  yon  black  boat, 
Wbo  shriekM  and  wail'd,  the  three  whereat 

we  gazed 
On  that  high  day,  when,  clothed  with  Uving 

light, 
Thej  stood  before  his  throne  in  silence, 

friends 
Of  Arthur,  who  should  help  him  at  his 

need?' 

Then  from  the  dawn  it  seem*d  there 
came,  but  faint 
As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world. 
Like  the  last  echo  bom  of  a  great  cry, 
Soands,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Axvmna  a  king  returning  from  his  wars.  461 

Tliereat  once  more  he  moved  about,  and 

olomb 
Even  to  the  highest  he  could  climb,  and  saw, 
Straining  his  eyes  beneath  an  arch  of  hand, 
Or  tbonKht  he  saw,  the  speck  that  bare  the 

King, 
Down  that  long  water  opening  on  the  deep 
Somewhere  Ua  off,  pass  on  and  on,  and  go 
From  less  to  less  and  vanish  into  light. 
And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  tiie  new 

year. 


TO  THE   QUEEN 

O  LOTAL  to  the  royal  in  thyself. 

And  loyal  to  thy  land,  as  this  to  thee  — 

Bear  witness,  that  rememberaUe  dayi 


When,  pale  as  yet  and  fever-worn,  the 

Prince 
Who  scarce  had  plucked  his  flickering  life 

again 
From  halfway  down  the  shadow  of  the 

grave 
Past  with  thee  thro*  thy  people  and  their 

love, 
And  London  roll'd  one  tide  of  joy  thro' 

all 
Her  trebled  millions,  and  loud  leagues  of 

man 
And  welcome  f  witness,  too,  the  silent  cry, 
The  prayer  of  many  a  race  and  creed,  and 

dime —  n 

Thunderless  lightnings  striking  under  sea 
From  sunset  and  sunrise  of  all  thy  realm. 
And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  lately 

heard 
A  strain  to  shame  us,  *  Keep  you  to  your- 
selves; 
So  loyal  is  too  costly  f  friends  —  your  love 
Is  but  a  burthen;  loose  the  bond,  and  go.' 
Is  this  the  tone  of  empire  ?  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  rulers?    this,  indeed,  her 

voice 
And  meaning  whom  the  roar  of  Hougou- 

moDt  ao 

I^f  t  mightiest  of  all  peoples  under  heaven  ? 
What  shock  has  fooVd  ner  since,  that  she 

should  speak 
So  feebly  ?  wealthier  —  wealthier  —  hour 

by  hour  f 
The  voice  of  Britain,  or  a  sinking  land. 
Some  third-rate  isle  half-lost  among  her 

seas? 
T%er«  rang  her  voice,  when  the  full  eity 

peal'd 
Thee  and  thy  PHnce  1    The  loyal  to  their 

crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  ocean-empire  with  her  boundless  homes 
For  ever  -  broadening   England,  and  her 

throne  so 

In  our  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle. 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness;  if  she 

knows 
And  dreads  it  we  are  fallen.  —  But  then, 

my  Queen, 
Not  for  itself,  but  thro'  thy  living  love 
For  one  to  whom  I  made  it  o'er  his  fi^ve 
Sacred,  accept  this  old  imperfect  tale, 
New-old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with 

Soul, 
Ideal  manhood  closed  in  real  maiic 
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Bather  than  that  gray  king  whose  name,  a 

ghoet, 
Streams  like  a  clond,  man-shaped,  from 

mountain  peak,  40 

And  cleaves  to  eairn  and  cromlech  still;  or 

him 
Of  Greoffrej's  book,  or  him  of  Malleor's, 

one 
Tonch'd  by  the  adnlteroas  finger  of  a  time 
That  hover'd  between  war  and  wanton- 
ness. 
And  orownings  and  dethronements.  Take 

withal 
Thy  poet's  blessing,  and ,  his   trust  that 

Heaven 
Will  blow  the  tempest   in  the  distance 

back 
From  thine  and  ours;  for  some  are  scared, 

who  mark. 
Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  BigpB  of  storm. 
Waverings  of  every  vane  with  eveiy  wind, 
And  wordy   trucklings    to    the   transient 

hour,  51 

And  fierce  or  careless   looseners  of  the 

faith. 
And  Softness  breeding  scorn  of  simple  life, 
Or  Cowardice,  the  chud  of  lust  for  gold. 
Or  Labor,  with  a  groan  and  not  a  voice. 
Or  Art  with  poisonous  honey  stolen  from 

France, 
And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for 

itself, 
And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that 

which  knows 
To  its  own  harm.  The  goal  of  this  great 

world 
lies  beyond  sight;   yet — if  our  slowly- 
grown  60 


And  orown'd  Republic's  erowning  coauBiii 


That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fsfl— 

their  fears 
Are    mornuig    shadows    huger   than  the 

shapes 

That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  wfaiek 

forego 
The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  west 
Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR 
[Publ.  1889] 

SuHSET  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bs» 

When  I  put  out  to 


But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  aaleep^ 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  ont  the  bead- 
less  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark  I 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  fsieweO, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  asd 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hone  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  faee 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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PIPPA  PASSES 

A  DRAMA 

[Pabl.  1941] 

PERSONS 

PiPPA. 
OTTOfA. 

Sebaij). 
Foreign  Students. 

GOTTUKB. 

Schramm. 

JUUES. 

Phene. 

Austrian  Polioe. 

Bluphocks. 

LuiGi  and  his  mother. 

Poor  Giru. 

MoNSiGNOR  and  his  attendants. 


INTRODUCTION 

Nbw  Year's  Day  at  Asolo  tit  the 
Trbvisan 

IflTM  MMM  tdtif  ekamber.    A  gM,  Far  A,  /ttm  the 
sat4iMU^iprbtffing<nU€ifbeiL 

»at! 

aster  and  more  fast, 
'er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last: 
oils,  pare  gold,  o'er  the  olond-cnp's  brim 
^here  spurting  and  suppressed  it  lay, 
or  not  a  firoth-flake  touched  the  rim 
f  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  g^y 
f  the  eastern  cloud,  an  hour  away; 
nt  forth  one  wavelet,  then  another,  curled, 
ill  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  suppressed, 
oae,  reddened,  and  its  seething  breast    n 
Lickered  in  bounds,  grew  gold,  then  over* 
flowed  the  world. 

h  Day,  if  I  squander  a  wavelet  of  thee, 
mite  oi  my  twelye-honrs'  treasure, 
be  least  of  thy  gazes  or  fflanoes, 
ie  they  grants  thon  art  bound  to  or  gifts 
aboTe  measure) 


One  of  thy  choices  or  one  of  thy  chances, 
(Be  they  tasks  God  imposed  thee  or  f  reaki 

at  thy  pleasure) 
—  My  Day,  if  I  squander  such  labor  or 

leisure,  19 

llien  shame  fall  on  Asolo,  mischief  on  me  I 

Thy  long  blue  solemn  hours  serenely  flow- 
ing. 

Whence  earth,  we  feel,  gets  steady  help 
and  good  — 

Thy  fitful  sunshine-minutes,  coming,  go* 

ing, 
As  if  earth  turned  from  work  in  game- 
some mood  — 
All  shall  be  mine!  But  thon  must  treat  me 

not 
As  prosperous  ones  are  treated,  those  who 

live 
At  hand  here,  and  enjoy  the  higher  lot, 
In  readiness  to  take  what  thou  wilt  give. 
And  free  to  let  alone  what  thou  ref^est; 
For,  Day,  my  holiday,  if  thou  ill-usest     so 
Me,  who  am  only  Pippa, — old-year's  sor- 
row. 
Cast  off  last  night,  will  eome  again  to- 
morrow: 
Whereas,  if  thou  prove  gentle,  I  shall  bor- 
row 
Sufficient  strength  of  thee  for  new-year's 

sorrow. 
All  other  men  and  women  that  this  earth 
Belongs  to,  who  all  days  alike  possess. 
Make  general  plenty  cure  particular  dearth. 
Get  more  joy  one  way,  if  another,  less: 
Thou  art  my  single  day,  God  lends  to 

leaven 
What  were  all  earth  else,  with  a  feel  of 
heaven,  — -  40 

Sole  light  that  helps  me  through  the  year, 

thy  sun's ! 
Try  now!     Take  Asolo's  Four  Happiest 

Ones  — 
And  let  thy  morning  rain  on  that  superb 
Great  haughty  Ottima;  can  rain  disturb 
Her  Sebald's  homage  ?  All  the  whUe  thy 
rain 
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Beats  fiercest  on  her  shrub-house  window- 
pane 

He  will  but  press  the  closer,  breathe  more 
warm 

Against  her  cheek;  how  should  she  mind 
the  storm  ? 

Andy  morning    past,  if   mid-day  shed   a 
gloom 

O'er  Jules  and  Phene,  —  what  care  bride 
and  groom  50 

Save  for  their  dear  selves?    'Tis  their 
marriage-day; 

And  while  they  leave  church  and  go  home 
their  way, 

Hand  clasping  hand,  within  each  breast 
would  be 

Sunbeams  and  pleasant  weather  spite  of 
thee. 

Then,  for  another  trial,  obscure  thy  eve 

With  mist,  —  will  Luigi  and  his  mother 
grieve  — 

The  lady  and  her  child,  unmatched,  for- 
sooth. 

She  in  her  age,  as  Lniei  in  his  youth, 

For  true   content?     The  cheerful    town, 
warm,  close  59 

And  safe,  the  sooner  that  thou  art  morose. 

Receives  them.   And  yet  once  again,  out- 
break 

In  storm  at  night  on  Monsignor,  they  make 

Snch  stir  about,  —  whom  they  expect  from 
Rome 

To  visit  Asolo,  his  brothers'  home, 

And  say  here  masses  proper  to  release 

A  soul  from  pain,  —  what  storm  dares  hurt 
his  peace  ? 

Calm  would  he  pray,  with  his  own  thonghts 
to  ward 

Thy  thunder  off,  nor  want  the  angels'  guard. 

But  Pippa —  just  one  such  mischance  would 
spoil 

Her  day  that  lightens  the  next  twelve- 
month's toil  70 

At  wearisome  siik-vrinding,  coil  on  coil  I 
And  here  I  let  time  slip  for  naught  1 

Aha,  you  foolhardy  sunbeam,  caught 

With  a  single  splash  from  my  ewer  I 

You  that  would  mock  the  best  pursuer, 

Was  my  basin  over-deep? 

One  splash  of  water  ruins  you  asleep, 

And  up,  up,  fleet  your  brilliant  bits 

Wheeling  and  oounterwheeling, 

Reeliug,  Droken  beyond  healing:  80 

Kow  grow  together  on  the  oeiUng  I 

That  will  task  your  wits. 


Whoever  it  was  quenched  fire  first,  hopsd 
to  see 

Morsel  after  morsel  flee 

As  merrily,  as  giddily  .  .  . 

Meantime,  what  lights  my  snnbesLm  on, 

Where  settles  by  degrees  the  radish 
cripple? 

Oh,  is  it  surely  blown,  my  maitagoo  ? 

New-blown  and  ruddy  as  St.  Agnes'  nipple, 

Plump  as  the  flesh-bunch  on  aome  Tnik 
bird's  poll !  ^ 

Be  sure  if  corals,  branching  'neath  the 
ripple 

Of  ocean,  bud  there,  —  fairies  watch  unroll 

Such  turban-flowers;  I  say,  such  lamps  dis- 
perse 

Thick  red  flame  through  that  dnsk-giees 
universe  I 

I  am  queen  of  thee,  floweret ! 

And  each  fleshy  blossom 

Preserve  I  not  —  (safer 

Than  leaves  that  embower  it^ 

Or  shells  that  embosom) 

—  From  weevil  and  chafer?  n 
Laugh  throngh  my  pane  then;  aolieit  tte 

bee; 
Gibe  him,  be  sure;  and,  in  midst  cf  ^j 

Love  thy  queen,  worship  me  1 

—  Worship  whom  else?    For  am  I  nst, 

this  day, 
Whate'er  I  please?  What  shall  I  plassi 

to-day? 
My  mom,  noon,  eve  and  night — how  spevl 

my  day? 
To-morrow  I  must  be  Pippa  who  winds  silk, 
The  whole  year  round,  to  earn  jnst  bnsd 

and  milk: 
But,  this  one  day,  I  have  leaye  to  go, 
And  play  ont  my  fancy's  folleat  games  i« 
I  may  fancy  all  day — and  it  shall  be  so— 
That  I  taste  of  tbe  pleaanies,  am  called  b? 

the  names 
Of  the  Happiest  Foor  in  oar  Asolo  1 

See  I   Up  the  hillside  yonder,  through  tiw 

mommg, 
Some  one  shall  love  me,  as  the  world  ctlh 

love: 
I  am  no  less  than  Ottima,  take  warning ! 
The  gardens,  and  the  great  stone  Insa 

above. 
And  other  house  for  shrofas,  all  glass  is 
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Axe  mine;  where  Sebald  steals,  as  he  is 

wont,  ri9 

To  court  me,  while  old  Lnca  yet  reposes: 
And  therefore,  till  the  shruh-house  door 

uncloses, 
I  .  .  .  what  now  ?  —  give  abnndant  cause 

for  prate 
About  me  —  Ottima,  I  mean  —  of  late, 
Too  bold,  too  confident  she  11  still  face  down 
The  spitefuUest  of  talkers  in  onr  town. 
How  we  talk  in  the  little  town  below  I 
But  loTC,  love,  loTe  —  there 's  better  love, 

I  know  I 
This  foolish  loye  was  onlj  day's  first  offer; 
I  choose  my  next  love  to  defy  the  scoffer: 
For  do  not  onr  Bride  and  Bridegroom  sally 
Out  of  Possagno  church  at  noou  ?  131 

Their  house  looks  oyer  Orcana  yalley: 
Why  should  not  I  be  the  bride  as  soou 
As  Ottima  ?    For  I  saw,  beside, 
Arrive  last  nirht  that  little  bride  — 
Saw,  if  you  cidl  it  seeing  her,  one  flash 
Of   the   pale  snow-pure  cheek  and  black 

bngbt  tresses. 
Blacker  than  all  except  the  black  eyelash ; 
I  wonder  she  contrives  those  lids  no  dresses ! 
—  So  strict  was  she,  the  veil  140 

Should  cover  close  her  pale 
Pore  eheeks — a  bride  to  look  at  and  scarce 

touch, 
Scazoe  touch,  remember,  Jules  I    For  are 

not  such 
Uaed  to  be  tended,  flower-like,  every  feat- 
ure. 
As  if  one's  breath  would  fray  the  lily  of  a 

creature? 
A  floft  and  easy  life  these  ladies  lead: 
Whiteness  in  us  were  wonderful  indeed. 
Oh,  save  that  brow  its  virgin  dimness. 
Keep  that  foot  its  lady  primness, 
Let  those  ankles  never  swerve*  150 

From  their  excjuisite  reserve, 
Tet  have  to  tnp  alon^  the  streets  like  me, 
All  but  naked  to  the  knee  I 
How  will  she  ever  grant  her  Jules  a  bliss 
So  startling  as  her  real  first  infant  kiss  ? 
Oh,  no  —  not  envy,  this ! 

—  Not  envy,  sure  I  —  for  if  you  gave  me 
Leave  to  take  or  to  refuse. 
In  earnest,  do  you  think  I  'd  choose 
That  sort  of  new  love  to  enslave  me  ?      160 
Mine  should  have  lapped  me  round  from 
the  beginmn|f ; 

As  little  fear  of  losing  it  as  winning: 


Lovers  grow  cold,  men  leam  to  hato  their 

wives. 
And  only  parents'  love  can  last  onr  lives. 
At  eve  the  Son  and  Mother,  gentle  pair. 
Commune  inside  our  turret:  what  prevents 
My  being  Luigi  ?    While  that  mossy  lair 
Of  Uzarcb  through  the  wintor-time  is  stirrec 
With  each  to  each  imparting  sweet  intents 
For  this   new-year,  as   brooding  birdtc 

bird  —  170 

(For  I  observe  of  late,  the  evening  walk 
Of  Luigi  and  his  mother,  always  ends 
Inside  onr  ruined  turret,  where  they  talk. 
Calmer  than  lovers,  yet  more  kind  than 

friends) 
—  Let  me  be  cared  about,  kept  out  of 

harm. 
And  schemed  for,  safe  in  love  as  with  a 

charm; 
Let  me  be  Luigi  I    If  I  only  knew 
What  was  my  mother's  face  —  my  &ther| 

tool 
Nay,  if  you  come  to  that,  best  love  of  all 
Is  God's ;  then  why  not  have  God's  love 

befall  180 

Myself  as,  in  the  palace  by  the  Dome, 
Monsignor  ?  —  who  to-night  will  bless  the 

home 
Of  his  dead  brother;  and  God  bless  in  turn 
That  heart  which  beats,  those  eyes  which 

mildly  burn 
With  love  for  all  men  I  I,  to»niffht  at  least. 
Would  be  that  holy  and  beloved  priest. 

Now  wsit  t  —  even  I  already  seem  to  share 
In  God's  love:  what  does  New-year's  hymn 

declare  ? 
What  other  meaning  do  these  verses  bear? 

AU  service  ranks  (he  same  toUh  God:     190 

If  now,  as  formerly  he  trod 

Paradise,  his  presence  Jills 

Our  earthy  each  only  as  God  wiUs 

Can  work  —  God^s  puppets^  best  and  worsts 

Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

Say  not  "  a  small  event  r'  Why*'8maU*'f 
Costs  it  more  pain  that  this^  ye  call 
A  **  great  events*'  should  come  to  pass. 
Than  that  f    Untwine  me  from  the  mass 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  Ufe^  one  deed    aoo 
Power  shall  foU  short  in  or  exceed  I 

And  more  of  it,  and  more  of  it  t  —  oh  yes-^ 
I  will  pass  each,  and  see  their  happiness. 
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Aod  envy  none  —  being  jast  as  greats  no 

doubly 
Useful  to  men,  and  dear  to  God,  as  theyf 
A  pretty  thing  to  care  aboat 
So  migbtilj,  this  single  holiday  1 
But  let  the  snn  shine  I    Wherefore  repine  ? 
—  With  thee  to  lead  me,  O  Day  of  mine, 
Down  the  grass  path  gray  with  dew,        aio 
Under  the  pine-wood,  blind  with  boughs, 
Where  the  swallow  never  flew 
Nor  yet  cicala  dared  carouse  — 
No,  dared  carouse  !  ISke  eiOen  ik«  dntl. 


L  MORNING 

Up  the  ffiUtiiU,  in$Sde  the  Shmb-houm.    Jjoca**  Wife 
OmiiA,  and  her  Paramour ^  the  German  Buald. 

SebaH.  [tings,']  Let  ihe  watching  Uds  wink! 

Day^i   ahUtte    with    eyeSf 

think/ 
Deep  into  the  night,  drink  / 

OtHma.  Night  ?  Such  mny  be  yonr  Rhine- 
land  nights,  perhaps; 

But  this  blofxl-red  beam  through  the  shat- 
ter's chink 

—  We  call  such  light,  the  morning:  let  ns 
see  I  230 

Mind  how  yon  grope  year  way,  though  1 
How  these  tall 

Naked  geraniums  straggle  I    Push  the  lat- 
tice 

Behind  that  frame!  —  Nay,  do  I  bid  yon? 
— Sebald, 

It  shakes  the  dust  down  on  me !    Why,  of 
course 

The  slide-bolt  catches.    Well,  are  you  con- 
tent, 

Or  must  I  find  you  something  else  to  spoil? 

Kiss  and  be  friends,  my  Sebald !    Is 't  full 
morning  ? 

Oh,  don't  speaic  then  f 

Seb.  Ay,  thus  it  used  to  be  I 

Ever  your  house  was,  I  remember,  shut 

Till  mid-day;  I  observed  that,  as  I  strolled 

On  mornings  through  the  vale  here;  coun- 
try girls  231 

Were  noisy,  washing  garmentfi  in  the  brook. 

Hinds  drove  the  slow  white  oxen  up  the 
hills: 

But  no,  your  house  was  mute,  would  ope  no 
eye! 

And  wisely:  yon  were  plotting  one  thing 
.there. 


Nature,  another  outside.    I  looked  up  — 
Rough  white  wood  shutters,  maty  iron  bu^ 
Silent  as  death,  blind  in  a  flood  of  light. 
Oh,    I    remember  I  —  and    the    peasaits 

laughed 
And  said,  **  The  old  man  aleepa  with  the 

young  wife."  2^ 

This  house  was  his,  this  chair,  this  winiov 

—  his. 
Otti,    Ah,  the  clear  morning  1    I  en  fee 

Saint  Mark's; 
That  black  stieak  is  the   belfry.    Stop: 

Vicenza 
Should  lie  . .  .  there 's  Padua,  plain  enoog'i, 

that  blue ! 
Look  o'er  my  shoulder,  follow  my  finger! 
Seh,  Momiiif? 

It  seems  to  me  a  nigbt  with  a  sun  added. 
Where 's  dew,  where 's  f reshnesa  ?    Tla£ 

bruised  plant,  I  bruised 
In  getting  through  the  lattice  yesterere, 
Droops  as  it  did.    See,  here 's  my  elbov^ 

mark  z^t 

V  the  dust  o'  the  silL 

Otd.  Oh,  shut  the  lattiee,  paj! 

Sd>.    Let  roe  lean  out.    I  cannot  seeic 

blood  here, 
Foul  as  the  mom  may  be. 

There,  shut  the  world  out ! 
How  do  you  feel  now,  Ottima  ?  There,  rant 
The  world  and  all  ontsidel    Let  ns  thro* 

off 
This  mask:  how  do  yon  bear  yoaiself? 

Let 's  out 
With  all  of  it  I 

Otti.  Best  never  speak  of  it 

Seb.   Best  speak  agnin  and  yet  agaia  of  it, 
Till  words  cease  to  be  more  than  wordk 

"His  blood," 
For  instil  nee  —  let  those  two  wotds  bwsb, 

«  His  blood  " 
And  nothiug  more.    Notice,  I  *n  say  then 

now,  tM 

"  His  blood." 

Otti.  Assuredly  if  I  repented 

The  deed  — 

•  Seh.  Repent?  Who  should  repent,  or  vhj? 
What  puts  that  in  your  head?     Did  I  aaa 

say 
That  I  repented  ? 

Otti,  No;  I  said  the  deed  .  .  • 

5«6.    «The  deed"  and  "the  event"  — 

just  now  it  was 
«  Our  passion's  fruit "— the  derfl  take  saeb 

cant! 
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Say,  onoe  and  always,  Lnca  was  a  wittol, 
I  am  his  out-throat,  you  are  .  .  . 

Oui.  Here  's  the  wine; 

I  brought  it  when  we  left  the  house  above. 
And    glasses'  too  —  wine    of    both   sorts. 

BUck  ?  White  then  ?  170 

Seb.    But  am  not  I  his  cut-throat  ?  What 

are  you? 
OtH.    There  trudges  on  his  business  from 

the  Duomo 
Benet  the  Capuchin,  with  his  brown  hood 
And  bare  feet;  always  in  one  place  at 

eburoh. 
Close  under  the  stone  wall  by  the  south 

entry. 
I  used  to  take  him  for  a  brown  oold  piece 
Of  the  wairs  self,  as  out  of  it  he  rose 
To  let  me  pass — at  first,  I  say,  I  used: 
Now,  so  has  that  dumb  figure  fastened  on 

me,  279 

I  rather  should  account  the  plastered  wall 
A  piece  of  him,  so  chilly  does  it  strike. 
This,  SebHld  ? 

Seb,  No,  the  white  wine — the  white  wine  f 
Well,  Ottima,  I  promised  no  new  year 
Should  rise  on  us  the  ancient  shameful  way; 
Nor  does  it  rise.    Pour  on  1    To  your  black 

eyes! 
Do  you  remember  last  damned  New  Year's 

day? 
OuL    You  brought  those  foreign  prints. 

We  looked  at  them 
Over  the  wine  and  fruit    I  had  to  scheme 
To  get  him  from  the  fire.    Nothing  but 

saying 
His  own  set  wants  the  proof-mark,  roused 

hiiu  up  390 

To  hunt  them  out 

Seb.  'Faith,  he  is  not  alire 

To  fondle  you  before  my  face. 

OtH,  Do  you 

Fondle  me  then  I  Who  means  to  take  your 

life 
For  that,  my  Sebald  ? 

Seb.  Hark  you,  Ottima ! 

One  thing  to  guard  against.    We'll  not 

make  much 
One  of  the  other  —  that  is,  not  make  more 
Parade  of  warmth,  childish  officious  coil. 
Than  yesterday:  as  if,  sweet,  I  supposed 
Proof  upon  proof  were  needed  now,  now 

first, 
To  show  I  loye  yon  —  yes,  still  love  you  — 

loye  YOU  500 

In  spite  of  Luca  and  what 's  come  to  him 


— Sure  sign  we  had  him  ever  in  our  thoughts, 
White  sneering  old  reproachful  face  and 

aUl 
We  11  even  quarrel,  love,  at  times,  as  if 
We  still  coidd  lose  each  other,  were  not 

Ued 
By  this:  conceive  you? 
OttL  Love ! 

Seh,  Not  tied  so  sure  ! 

Because  though  I  was  wrought  upon,  have 

struck 
His  insolence  back  into  him  —  am  I 
So    surely    yours  ?  —  therefore    foreyer 

yours? 
OuL    Loye,  to  be  wise,   (one    counsel 

pays  another,)  310 

Should  we  have — months  ago,  when  first 

we  loved. 
For  Instance  that  May  morning  we  two  stole 
Under  the  green  ascent  of  sycamores  — 
If  we  had  come  upon  a  thing  like  that 
Suddenly  .  .  . 

Seb.    <<A    thing"  — there    again  — « a 

thing  I " 
Oui.    Then,  Venus'  body,  had  we  eome 
upon 
My  husband  Luca  Gaddi's  murdered  corpse 
Within  there,  at  his  couch-foot,  covered 

close  — 
Would  you  have  pored  upon  it  ?    Why  per- 
sist 
In  poring  now  upon  it  ?    For  't  is  here  tao 
As  much  as  there  in  the  deserted  house : 
You  cannot  rid  your  eyes  of  it.     For  me. 
Now  be  is  dead  I  hate  him  worse:  I  hate  . . . 
Dare  you  stay  here  ?    I  would  go  back  and 

hold 
His  iwo  dead  hands,  and  say,  *'  I  hate  yoi 

WOPSft, 

Lnca,  than  "... 

SeL    O  ff ,  off  —  take  your  hands  oif  mine, 
T  is  the  hot  evening-^  off !  oh,  morning  is 
it? 
Oui.    There 's  one  thing  must  be  done; 

you  know  what  thing. 
Come  in  and  help  to  carry.    We  may 
sleep  JJ9 

Anywhere  in  the  whole  wide  house  to-night. 
Seb.    What  would  come,  think  you,  if 
we  let  him  lie 
Jnst  as  he  is  ?     Let  him  lie  there  until 
The  angels  take  him  f    He  is  turned  by  this 
Off  from  his  face  beside,  as  you  will  see. 
Olti.    This  dusty  pane  might  serve  for 
looking^gli 
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Three,  foar  —  four  gray  haim  t  Is  it  so 

you  said 
A  plait  of  hair  should  wave  across  my  neck  ? 
No — this  way. 

Seb.    Ottima,  I  would  give  your  neck. 
Each  splendid  shoulder,  both  those  breasts 

of  yours, 
That  this  were   undone  1     Killing!     Kill 

the  world,  340 

So  Luca  lives  again !  -^ay,  lives  to  sputter 
His  fulsome  dotage  on  you  —  yes,  and  feign 
Surprise  that  I  return  at  eve  to  sup. 
When  all  the  moruing  I  was  loitering  here  — 
Bid  me  dispatch  my  business  and  begone. 
I  would  . .  . 
Otti.       See ! 

Seb.  No,  1 11  finish.    Do  you  thiuk 

I  fear  to  speak  the  bare  truth  once  for  all  ? 
All  we  have  talked  of,  is,  at  bottom,  fine 
To  suffer;  there 's  a  recompense  in  guilt; 
One  must  be  venturous  and  fortunate:     350 
What  is  one  young  for,  else  ?    lu  age,  we  *\l 

sigh 
O'er  the  wild  reckless  wicked  days  flown 

over; 
Still,  we  have  lived:  the  vice  was  in  its 

place. 
But  to  nave  eaten  Luca's  bread,  have  worn 
His  clothes,  have  felt  his  money  swell  my 

purse  — 
Do  lovers  iu  romances  sin  that  way? 
Why,  I  was  starving  when  I  used  to  call 
And  teach  you  music,  starving  while  you 

plucked  me  sss 

These  flowers  to  smell  t 

OttL  My  poor  lost  friend  f 

Seb.  He  gave  me 

Life,  nothing  less:  what  if  he  did  reproach 
My  perfidy,  and  threaten,  and  do  more  — 
Had  he  no  right  ?    What  was  to  wonder  at  ? 
He  silt  by  us  at  table  qnietly: 
Why  must  you  lean  across  till  our  cheeks 

touched  ? 
Could  he  do  less  than  make  pretence  to 

strike  ? 
'T  is  not  the  crime's  sake  —  I  'd  commit  ten 

crimes 
Greater,  to  have  this  crime  wiped  out,  un- 
done 1 
And  you  —  O  how  feel  you  ?    Feel  you  for 

me? 
Oui.     Well  then,  I  love  you  better  now 

than  ever. 
And  best  (look  at  me  while  I  speak  to 

yon)—  370 


Best  for  the  crime;  nor  do  I  grieve,  ta  trsft^ 
This  mask,  this  simulated  igttora&ee» 
This  affectation  of  simplicity, 
Falls  off  our  crime;  this  miked  crime  of 

ours 
May  not  now  be  looked  over:  look  it  down  I 
Great?  let  it  be  great;  bat  tlie  joys  it 

brought, 
Fay  they  or  no  its  price  ?    Come:  they  or 

it  I 
Speak  not !    The  past,  woold  you  give  up 

the  past  3;9 

Such  as  it  is,  pleasure  and  crime  together? 
Give  up  that  noon  I  owned  my  love  for  you  ? 
The  garden's  silence:  even  the  single  bee 
Persisting  in  his  toil,  suddenly  stopped, 
And  where  he  hid  you  only  could  Mirmiss 
By  some  campaimla  chalice  set  a-swiog. 
Who  stammered — **  Yes,  I  love  yon  ?  ** 

Seb.  And  I  drew 

Back;  put  far  back  your  &oe  with  both  my 

hands 
Lest  you  should  grow  too  full  of  me  —  yovr 

face 
So  seemed  athirst  for  my  whole  soul  and 

body  I 
OttL     And  when  I  ventured  to  receive 

you  here,  399 

Made  you  steal  hither  in  the  mornings  — 

Seb.  When 

I  used  to  look  np  'neath  the  shrub-house 

here. 
Till  the  red  fire  on  its  glaied  windows 

spread 
To  a  yellow  haze  ? 

Ota,  Ah  —  my  sign  was,  the  bub 

Inflamed  the  sere  side  of  yon  chestnut-tree 
Nipped  by  the  first  frost. 

Seb,  Ton  would  always  laugli 

At  my  wet  boots:  I  had  to  stride  thiougii 

grass 
Over  my  ankles. 

Otti.  Then  our  crowning  night  I 

Sd).    The  July  night? 
Otti.  The  day  of  it  too,  Sebald ! 

When  faeayen's  pillars  seemed  o*erbowed 

with  heat. 
Its  black-blue  canopy  suffered  deaoend   ^k 
Close  on  us  both,  to  weigh  down  eaeh  to 

each. 
And  smother  up  all  life  except  oar  life. 
So  lay  we  till  the  storm  came. 
Seb.  Howiteame! 

Otti.    Buried  in  woods  we  lay,  yon  recol- 
lect; 
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Swift  ran  the  searohing  tempett  OTerhead; 
And   ever   and  anon   aome   bright  white 

shaft 
Burned  through  the  pitie-tree  roof»  here 

burned  and  there, 
As  if  God's  messenger  through  the  elose 

wood  screen 
Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a 

venture, 
Feeliae   for  guilty  thee    and   me:    then 
l)roke  410 

The  thunder  like  a  whole  sea  overhead  — 
Seb.    Yes  f 

Out,  —  While  I  stretched  myself  upon 
yon,  hands 
To  hands,  my  mouth  to  your  hot  mouth, 

and  shook 
All  my  locks  loose,  and  covered  you  with 

them  — 
Ton,  Sebald,  the  same  you  I 

Seb,  Slower,  Ottima  I 

Otti,    And  as  we  lay  — 
Seb.  Less  vehemently  1  Love  me  f 

Forgive  me  !  Take  not  words,  mere  words 

to  heart ! 
Your  breath  is  worse  than  wine.    Breathe 

slow,  speak  slow  1 
J>o  not  lean  on  me  I 

Out,  Sebald,  as  we  lay. 

Rising  and  falling  only  with  our  pants,  430 
Who  said,  ^  Let  death  ooine  now  1     "T  is 

right  to  die  I 
Bight  to  be  pimished !    Naught  completes 

.such  bliss 
But  woe  1 "    Who  said  that  ? 

Seb,  How  did  we  ever  rise  ? 

Was 't  that  we  slept  ?    Why  did  it  end  ? 

Oai.  I  felt  you 

Taper  into  a  point  the  ruffled  ends 
Uf  my  loose  locks  'twixt  both  your  humid 

lips. 
My  hair  is  fallen  now:  knot  it  a^in  I 
Seb.    I  kiss  you  uow,  dear  Ottima,  now 
and  now! 
This  way?     Will  you    forgive    me  —  be 
once  more  439 

My  great  queen  ? 

Otii,  Bind  it  thrice  about  mv  brow; 

Crown  me  your  queen,  your  spirit  s  arbi- 

tress. 
Magnificent  in  sin.     Say  that  I 

Seb,  I  crown  yon 

My  grpat  white  queen,  my  spirit's  arbi- 

freM, 
Man;nificeut  •  •  • 


itirom  wUhoui  U  heard  the  voiee  0/  Fsta  tUnj/tmo  — 

The  year  *t  eU  the  spring 

And  the  day  *s  at  the  mom; 

Morning '«  ai  seven  ; 

The  hiuside  *8  dew-pearled; 

The  lark  *8  onthe  wing  ; 

The  snail  *s  onthe  thorn:  440 

Ood  '<  in  his  heaven  — 

All  *s  right  with  the  world  I 

Seb.    God 's  in  his  heaven  1    Do  you  hear 
that  ?    Who  spoke  ? 
You,  you  spoke ! 

OttL  Oil  •—  that  litde  ragged  girl ! 

She  must  have  rested  on  the  step:  we  give 

them 
But  this  one  holiday  the  whole  year  round. 
Did  you  ever  see  our  silk-inills  —  their 

inside  ? 
There  are  ten  silk-mills  now  belong  to  you. 
She  stoops  to  pick  my  double  heartsease  . . . 
Sh !  440 

She  does  not  hear:  call  you  out  louder  I 

Seb.  Leave  lue  I 

Go,  get  your    clothes    on  — dress    those 
shoulders  1 
Out.  Sebald? 

Seb,     Wipe  off  that  paiut  I    I  hate  yon. 
Otti.  Miserable  I 

Seb.    My  God,  and  she  is  emptied  of  it 
now  I 
Outright  now  I  —  how  miraculously  gone 
All  of  the   grace  —  had  she  not  strange 

grace  once? 
Why,  the  blank  cheek  hangs  listless  as  it 

likes, 
No  purpose  holds  the  features  up  together, 
Only  the  cloven  brow  and  puckered  chin 
Sray  in  their  places:  and  the  very  hair, 
That  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  life  in  it,  460 
Dropft,  a  dead  web  ! 

Otti.  Speak  to  me  —  not  of  me  I 

Seb. — That  round  great  fuU-orbed  face, 

where  not  an  angle 

Broke  the  delicious  indolence — all  broken ! 

OttL    To  me  —  not  of  me  1    Ungrateful, 

perjured  cheat  f 

A  coward  too :  but  ingrate  *s  worse  than  all  I 

Beggar  —  my  slave  —  a  fawning,  cringing 

lie! 
LcRvetne!  Betray  me!  I  can  see  your  drift  I 
A  lie  tliat  walks  and  .eats  and  drinks ! 

Seb.  My  God  I 

Those    niorliid    olive    faultless    shoulder- 
blades — 
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I  should  haye  known  there  was  no  blood 

beneath !  470 

Otti,    You  hate  me  then  ?    Ton  hate  me 

then? 
Sa.  To  think 

She  would  succeed  in  her  absoid  attempt, 
And  fascinate  by  sinning,  show  herself 
Superior  —  guilt  from  its  excess  superior 
To  innocence  1    That  little  peasant's  voice 
Has  righted  all  again.     Though  I  be  lost, 
I  know  which  is  the  better,  never  fear, 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  purity  or  lust, 
Nature  or  trick  I    I  see  what  I  have  done, 
Entirely  now  I    Oh  I  am  proud  to  feel  480 
Such  torments  —  let  the  world  take  credit 

thence  — 
I,  having  done  my  deed,  pay  too  its  price  I 
I  hate,  hatft — ourse  yon!    Grod  's  in  his 

heaven  I 
OoL  —Mel 

Me !  no,  no,  Sebald,  not  yourself —  kill  me  ! 
Mine  is  the  whole  crime.     Do  but  kill  me 

—  then 
Yourself  —  then  —  presently  —  first    hear 

me  speak  I 
I  always  meant  to  kill  myself  — wait,  you  1 
Lean  on  my  breast  —  not  as  a  breast;  dou't 

love  me 
The  more  liecanse  yon  lean  on  me,  my  own 
Heart's  Sebnld  I    There,  there,  both  deaths 

presently  1  49° 

Seh,    My  brain  is  drowned  now  —  quite 

drowned:  all  I  feel 
Is  ...  is,  at  swift-recurring  intervals, 
A  hurry-down  within  me,  as  of  waters 
Loosened  to  smother  np  some  ghastly  pit: 
There  they  go  —  whirls  from  a  black  fiery 

sea  1 
OtH,    Not  me  —  to  him,  O  God,  be  mer- 
ciful 1 

PirpA*t  Chaanber  again.   She  emien  ft. 

The  bee  with  his  comb, 
The  mouse  at  her  dray. 
The  grub  in  his  tomb^ 
While  winter  away;  500 

But  the  fire-flv  and  hedge-shre^  and  lob- 
worm, I  pray. 
How  fare  they  ? 

Ha,  ha,  thanks  for  your  counsel,  my  Zanze  ! 
"  Feast  upon  lampreys,  quaff  Breganze  " — 
The  summer  of  life  so  easy  to  spend. 
And  care  for  to-morrow  so  soon  put  away ! 
But  winter  hastens  at  summer's  end. 
And  fire-fly,  hedge-shrew,  lob- worm,  pray, 


How  fare  they  ? 

No  bidding  me  then  to  • . .  what  did  Zaue 

say  ?  sit 

**  Ftae  vour  nails  pearlwise,  get  your  small 

feet  shoes 
More  like"  .  .  .  (what  said  she  ?)  — "ani 

less  like  canoes  I " 
How  pert  that  girl  was  I  —  woold  I  bs 

those  pert 
Impudent  staring  women  I    It  bad  done  me, 
However,  surely  no  such  mighty  hart 
To  learn   his  name  who  pused  that  jesc 

upon  me: 
No  foreigner,  that  I  can  recoOeet, 
Came,  as  she  says,  a  month  sinoe,  to  i»> 

speet 
Our  silk-mills — none  with  blue  ejes  and 

thick  rings 
Of  raw-silk-colored  hair,  at  all  events.     530 
Well,  if  old  Luca  keep  his  good  intents. 
We  shall  do  better,  see  what  next  year 

brings ! 
I  may  buy  shoes,  my  Zanse,  not  appear 
More  destitute  than  you  perhaps  next  year! 
Bluph  .  .  .  something  I    I  had  caught  tbs 

uncouth  name 
But  for  Monsignor's  people's  sadden  clatter 
Above  ns — bomid  to  npoil  such  idle  ^l**»*«* 
As  ours:  it  were  indeed  a  serious  matter 
If  silly  talk  like  ours  shonld  put  to  riiame 
The  pious  man,  the  man  devoid  of  Uame, 
The  ...  ah  but — ah  but,  all  the  same, 
No  mere  mortal  has  a  right  53s 

To  carry  that  exalted  air; 
Best  people  are  not  angels  qnite: 
While  —  not  the  worst  of  people's  doings 

scare 
The  devil;  so  there  's  that  proud  look  te 

spare  ! 
Which  b  mere  oounsel  to  myself,  mind  i 

for 
I  have  just  been  the  holy  Monsignor: 
And  I  was  you  too,  Loigi's  gentle  motker. 
And  you    too,  Luigi  t  —  bow  that  Luigi 

started  54s 

Out  of  the  turret  —  doubtlessly  departed 
On  some  good  errand  or  another. 
For  he  passed  just  now  in  a  traveDer't 

trim. 
And  the  sullen  company  that  prowled 
About  his  path,  I  noticed,  scowled 
As  if  they  had  lost  a  prev  in  him. 
And  I  was  Jules  the  sculptor's  bride. 
And  I  was  Ottima  beside. 
And  now  what  am  I  ?  —  tired  of 
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Day  for  folly,  night  for  schooling !  550 

New  year's  day  is  over  and  spent, 
111  or  well,  I  most  be  oouteut. 

Even  my  lily 's  asleep,  I  vow: 
Wake  np  —  here  's  a  mend  I  've  plnoked 

you! 
Call  this  flower  a  heart's-ease  now  I 
Soiuething  rare,  let  me  instruct  you, 
la  this,  with  petals  triply  swollen. 
Three  times  spotted,  thrice  the  pollen; 
While  the  leaves  aud  parts  tbat  witness 
Old  proportions  and  their  fitness,  560 

Here  remain  unchanged,  nnmoTed  now; 
Call  this  pampered  thing  improved  now  1 
Snppose  there  's  a  king  of  the  flowers 
And  a  girl-show  held  in  his  bowers — 
*'  Look  ye,  buds,  this  growth  of  ours," 
Says  he,  "  Zanze  from  the  Brenta, 
I  have  made  her  gorge  polenta 
Till  both  cheeks  are  near  as  bouncing 
Aa  her  .  . .  name  there 's  no  pronouncing  I 
See  this  heightened  color  too,  970 

For  she  swilled  Breganze  wine 
Till  her  nose  turned  deep  carmine; 
'T  was  but  white  when  wild  she  grew. 
And  only  by  this  Zauze's  eyes 
Of  which  we  could  not  change  the  size, 
The  magnitude  of  all  achieved 
Otherwise,  may  be  perceived/' 

Oh  what  a  drear  dark  close  to  my  poor 

day  I 
How  could  that  red  sun  drop  in  that  black 

cloud  ?  579 

Ah  Pippa,  morning's  rule  is  moved  away, 
Dispeuaed  with,  never  more  to  be  allowed  I 
Day's  torn  is  over,  now  arrives  the  night's. 
Oh  lark,  be  day's  apostle 
To  mavis,  merle  and  throstle. 
Bid  them  their  betters  jostle 
From  day  and  its  delights  1  * 

But    at    night,  brother    owlet,  over    the 

woods. 
Toll  the  world  to  thy  chantry; 
Sinfi^  to  the  bats'  sleek  sisterhoods 
Full  complines  with  gallantry:  590 

Then,  owls  and  bats, 
Cowls  and  twats. 

Monks  aud  nuns,  in  a  cloister's  moods, 
Adjourn  to  the  oak-stump  pantry  1 

[After  the  hat  began  to  undreu  henelf. 
Now,  one  thing  I  should  like  to  really 

know: 
How  n<*ar  I  ever  might  approach  all  these 
I  only  fancied  being,  this  long  day: 


—  Approach,  I  mean,  so  as  to  touch  themf 
so 

As  to  ...  in  some  way  .  •  .  move  them 
—  if  you  please. 

Do  good  or  evU  to  them  some  slight  way. 

For  instance,  if  I  wind  601 

Silk  to-morrow,  my  silk  may  bind 

ISitUng  on  the  bedeide. 

And  border  Ottima's  cloak's  hem. 

Ah  me,  and  my  important  part  with  them, 

This  morning's  hynm  half  promised  when  I 
rose  1 

True  in  some  sense  or  other,  I  suppose. 

lA*  Mhe  He9  deum, 

Grod  bless  me  I    I  ean  pray  no  more  to- 
night 

No  doubt,  some  way  or  other,  hymns  say 
right. 

AU  service  ranks  the  same  with  God  — 
With  Gody  whose  puppets^  best  and  worst, 
'   Are  we  ;  there  is  no  last  nor  first,  611 


CAVALIER  TUNES 
[Pnbl.  1842] 

I.    MARCHING  ALONG 

Kentish  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  King, 
Bidding  the  crop-headed  Fftrliament  swing: 
And,  pressing  a  troop  vnable  to  stoop 
Aud  see  the  rogues  flourish  and  honest  folk 

droop. 
Marched  them  along,  fifty-score  strong. 
Great  hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

Giod  for  King  Charles  I    Fym  and  such 

carles 
To  the  Devil  that  prompts  'em  their  trea- 
sonous paries  t 
Cavaliers,  upt    Lips  from  the  cup, 
Hands  from  the  pasty,  nor  bite  take  nor  sup 
Till  you  're  — 
Cho.  —  Marching     along,    fifty  -  score 

strong, 
Great-heartai  gentlemen,  sing- 
ing this  song. 

Hampden  to  hell,  and  his  obsequies' knell. 
Serve  Hazelrig,  Fiennes,  and  young  Harry 

as  well ! 
England,  good  cheer  I     Rupert  is  near  I 
Kentish  and  loyalists,  keep  we  not  here. 
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Cho.  — -  Marefaing     akmg,     Mtj  -  score 
strong, 
Great -hearted  gentlemeiiy  aing- 
iug  this  song  ? 

Then,  God  for  King  CharlesI    Pym  and  his 

snarls 
To  the  Devil  that  pricks  on  such  pestilent 

carlesi 
Hold  by  the  right,  yon  double  yoor  might; 
So,  onward  to  Nottingham,  fresh  for  the 
fight, 
Cna — March     we    along,    flfty-ieore 
strong, 
Great-hcMted  gentlemen,  sing- 
ing this  song ! 

\l.    GIVE  A  ROUSB 

King  Charles,  and  who  11  do  him  right  now  ? 
King  Charles,  and  who 's  ripe  for  fight  now  ? 
Give  a  rouse:  here 's,  in  hell's  despite  now, 
King  CharlesI 

^ho  gave  mo  the  goods  tliat  went  since  ? 
Who  raised  me  the  house  that  sank  once  ? 
Who  helped  me  to  gold  I  spent  since  ? 
Who  fouud  me  in  wine  yon  drank  once  ? 
Cho.  —  King  Charles,  and  who  11  do  him 
ri^ht  now  ? 
King  Charles,  and  who 's  ripe  for 

fight  now  ? 
Give  a  rouse:  here's,  in  hell*s  de- 
spite now, 
Kmg  Charles! 

To  whom  used  my  boy  George  qnaif  else, 
By  the  old  f  ooPs  side  that  begot  him  ? 
For  whom  did  he  cheer  and  laugh  else, 
While  Noll's  damned  troopers  shot  him  ? 
Cho. —King  Charles,  and  who  11  do  him 
right  now  ? 
King  Charles,  and  who 's  ripe  foit 

fight  now  ? 
Give  a  rouse:  here's,  in  hell's  de- 
spite now. 
King  CharlesI 

III.  BOOT  AND  SADDLE 

Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away! 
Rescue  my  castle  before  the  hot  day 
Brightens  to  blue  from  its  silvery  g^y* 
Cho.  —  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away  I 

Hide  past  the  suburbs,  asleep  as  you  'd  say; 
Mauy's  the  friend  there,  will  listen  and 
pray 


^God's  luck  to  gallants  that  ntnke  up  tk 
lay  — 
Cho. —  Boot,  saddle,  to  hone,  and  avayT 

Forty  miles  off,  like  a  roebock  at  bay, 
Flouu  Castle  Brancepeth  the  Eottnihtaii' 

array: 
Who  laughs,  **  Good  fellows  ere  this,  bv  cj 

fay, 
Cfla —  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  avaTi' 

Who?    My  wife  Gertrude;   that,  boMss 

and  gay, 
Laughs   when  yon  talk  of  soRendezins. 

"  Nayl 
I  've    better    oonnaellors ;    what    coansel 

thev? 
Cho. — boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  avaj!' 


THE  LOST   LEADER 
[PiihLl842] 

Browninff  was  beset  withqnestioas  by  praSe 
asking  if  he  referred  to  Wordsworth  in  as 


poem*  He  answered  the  question 
as  an  artist  would :  the  xoUowing  letter  to  Rtr. 
A .  B.  Groeartj  the  editor  of  Wordsworth's  Fnm 
Worktj  sufficiently  states  his  position. 

19  Wenrl«k<4h<M0Mit,  W.,  #Wu  M,  ^ 


DSAB  Mm.  OiMAST,  —  I  faftTe  been  eafeed  the  Ra- 
tion you  DOW  eddreM  me  with,  end  aedaly  ■!!— crui  flk 
I  can't  reiDainber  how  many  times ;  Umi«  is  no  aort  d 
objectiun  to  one  more  ■— lance  nrmfher  nnefM^im.ni 
my  part,  that  I  did  hi  my  haa^joath  inin— ulii  im 
the  grcat  and Tenarated  perwmd^  of  Wovdaworth  ma 
■ort  of  paiatar'a  modal ;  one  Crow  which  thia  or  ti» 
other  pMti«alar  feature  may  ha  aalected  and  toned  u 
aoooont;  bad  I  intended  mo.  •,  above  aO,  aach  a  boldBM 
aa  portrayina  the  entire  man,  I  ehoald  aoS  have  talkei 
about  *'  handfttla  el  aihrar  and  Uu  of  ribbon.^  TImw 
nerar  Inflneaoed  the  ehanfea  el  politiea  ia  tha  great  port, 
irhoaa  defection,  aaTarthaleea,  aeoonpaaied  aa  h  »« 
by  a  regufatf  faoa-about  of  hia  apednl  party,  waa  to  i? 
luTenDa  apffrahanaion.  and  evea  matere  cmiahliwetiw 
an  arent  to  deplore.  Bat  Jnat  aa  la  the  taiiaetij  oa  ay 
wall  I  can  reooirniaa  flgaraa  which  have  tinaek  mt  t 
fencT,  on  ooraaion,  that  thoo^  traly  enough  that  de> 
rlTad,  yet  woold  be  prepoakaroaaaa  a  oopj«  aa,  thaoRb  I 
dare  not  deny  the  original  of  my  litOe  poena,  I  altugiih* 
raftaee  to  hare  it  ooaddered  ea  the  ''vaiy  e4iii>''  ^ 
auch  a  moial  and  intalleotaal  aaperiority. 

Falthf uUy  yoora. 


JuBT  for  a  handfnl  of  silver  he  left  ns, 
Jnst    for    a   ribband    to    stick    in   ks 
coat  — 
Fonnd  the  one  gift  of  which  fortnne  bereft 
us, 
Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  ns  devote; 
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They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  ont 
silver, 
So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  al- 
lowed: 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  8e^* 
vieet 
Rags  —  were  they  purple,  his  heart  had 
been  proud! 
We  that  hiui  loved  him  so,  followed  him, 
honored  him, 
Lived    in    his    luild    and    magnifioeut 
eye,  10 

Learned   his  great  language,  caught  his 
clear  accents, 
Made  him  our  pattern  to  Utb  and  to 
diel 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for 

Bums,   Shelley,  were  with    us, — they 
watch  from  their  graves! 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  free- 
men, 
—  He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the 
slaves! 
We  shall  march  prospering,  —  not  through 
bis  presence; 
Songs  may  inspirit  us,  —  not  from  his 
lyre; 
Deeds  will  be  done,  —  while  he  boasts  his 
ouiescence. 
Still  Didding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade 
aspire:  30 

Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost 
soul  more. 
One  task  more  declined,  one  more  foot- 
path untrod. 
One  more  devils'-triumph  and  sorrow  for 
angels. 
One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult 
to  God! 
Life's  night  begins:  let  him  never  come 
bsick  to  usi 
There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and 
pain. 
Forced  praise  on  onr  part — the  glimmer  of 
twilight, 
Never  glaid  confident  morning  again! 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him  — 
strike  gallantly, 
Menace  our  heart   ere  we  master  his 
own;  30 

Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge 
and  wait  us, 
Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the 
throne  I  • 


"HOW  THEY  BROUGHT  THE 

GOOD  NEWS  FROM 

GHENT  TO  AIX" 

[Pnbl.  1842] 

Browninsr  wrote  to  an  American  inquirer 
aboat  this  poem :  *' There  is  no  sort  of  histori- 
cal foundation  for  the  poem  about  *  Good  News 
from  Ghent.'  I  wrote  it  under  the  bulwark  of 
a  veisel,  off  the  African  coast,  after  I  had  been 
at  sea  long  enongh  to  appreciate  even  the  fancy 
of  a  ealloD  on  the  back  of  a  certain  good  hone 
*Tork,'  then  in  my  stable  at  home.  It  was 
written  in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Bartoli's 
SimboU^  I  lemember." 

I  BPBANQ  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he; 
I  galloped,  Dirck  gallopNed,  we  galloped  all 

three; 
"€rood  speed! "  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate- 

bolts  undrew; 
"  Speed! "  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping 

through; 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  siink  to 

rest. 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast 

Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the  great 

pace 
Neck    uy  neck,  stride    by  stride,  never 

changing  our  plnce; 
J  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths 

tight. 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the 

pique  right,  10 

Rebuckled  the  cheek- strap,  chained  slacker 

the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  stendily  Roland  a  whit. 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we 

drew  near 
Lokeren,    the    cocks    crew   and    twilight 

dawned  clear; 
At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to 

see. 
At  Duff  eld,  't  was  morning  as  plain  as 

could  be; 
And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard 

the  half-chime. 
So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  *<  Yet  there  is 

time ! " 

At  Aershot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 

And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  blaok 

every  one,  ao 
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To  stare  through  the  mist  at  ns  galloping 

past, 
And  X  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at 

last, 
With    resolute    shoulders,    each    butting 

awaj 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its 

spray: 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp 

ear  bent  back 
For  my  yoice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on 

bis  track; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence,  —  ever 

that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master, 

askance  I 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which 

aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping 

on.  30 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned;  and  cried  Joris, 

**  Stay  spur  t 
Tour  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault 's  not 

in  her. 
We'll  remember  at  Aix"  —  for  one  heard 

the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and 

staggering  knees. 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the 

flank. 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered 

and  sank. 

So,  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 
Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in 

the  sky; 
The  brond  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless 

langh, 
'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright 

stubble  like  chaff;  40 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang 

white, 
And  **  Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  **  for  Aix  is  in 

sight  I " 

''How  they'll  greet  us  I" — and  all  m  a 

moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  cronp  over,  lay  dead  as  a 

stone; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the 

whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  oonld  save  Aix 

from  her  fate, 


With  his  nostrils  like  pits  foU  of  bk»od  to 

the  brim. 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  hia 


nm. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  bnffcoat^  each  boijtet 

let  fall. 
Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt 

and  all,  c 

Stood  up  in  iJie  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  b 

ear, 
Called  my  Roland  his  pet-oanoe,  my  liofx 

without  peer; 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  aaid  sb  n^  acr 

noise,  bcul  or  good, 
mi  at  length   into  Aix  Rolsmd  galloped 

and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is  —  friends  floekiB| 

round 
As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  a 

the  ground; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  tiiis  Bd»^ 

of  niioe, 
As  I  poured  down  lus  throat  our  last  mo^ 

ure  of  wine, 
Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  codudcil 

consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  doe  who  broag^ 

good  news  from  Ghent.  tt 


CRISTINA 
[PnU.  1842] 

She  should  never  have  looked  at  me 

If  she  meant  I  should  not  love  herl 
There  are  plenty  .  .  .  men,  yon  call  sodi* 

I  suppose  .  .  .  she  may  diseover 
All  her  soul  to,  if  she  pleases. 

And  yet  leave  mneli  as  she  found  them: 
Bnt  I  'm  not  so,  and  she  knew  it 

When  she  fixed  me,  glancing  round  theo- 

What  ?  To  fix  me  thus  meant  nothing  ? 

Bnt  I  can't  tell  (there 's  my  weakness)  n 
What  her  look  said  !  —  no  vile  cant,  soie. 

About  "  need  to  strew  the  bleakness 
Of  some  lone  shore  with  its  pearl-eeed, 

That  the  sea  feels  " —  no  ^  strange  yest» 
ing 
That  such  souls  have,  roost  to  lavish 

Where  there's  chance  of  least  retatn- 


ing 


ft 
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Oh,  we  're  sunk  enough  here,  God  knowsl 

Bat  not  quite  so  suuk  that  moments, 
Sure  thouffh  seldom,  are  denied  us, 

When  the  spirit's  true  endowments       ao 
Stand  out  plainly  from  its  false  ones, 

And  Apprise  it  if  pursuing 
Or  the  right  way  or  the  wrong  way, 

To  its  triumph  or  undoing. 

^There  are  flashes  struck  from  midnights, 

There  are  fire-flames  noondays  kindle, 
Wlierehy  pQed-up  honors  perish, 

Wherehy  swollen  ambitions  dwindle. 
While  just  this  or  that  poor  impulse, 

Wliich  for  once  had  played  unstifled,    30 
Seems  the  sole  work  ot  a  lifetime. 

That  away  the  rest  haye  trifled. 

Doubt  you  if,  in  some  such  moment, 

As  she  fixed  me,  she  felt  clearly, 
A^ea  past  tlie  soul  existed, 

Here  an  age  'tis  resting  merely. 
And  hence  fleets  again  for  ages. 

While  the  true  end,  sole  imd  single. 
It  stops  here  for  is,  this  loye-way, 

With  some  other  soul  to  mingle  ?  40 

Eljie  it  loses  what  it  lived  for, 

And  eternally  must  lose  it; 
Better  ends  may  be  in  prospect, 

Deeper  blisses  (if  you  choose  it). 
But  this  life's  end  and  this  love-bliss 

Haye  been  lost  here.    Doubt  you  whether 
This  she  felt  as,  looking  at  me. 

Mine  and  her  souls  rushed  together  ? 

Oh,  obserye!    Of  course,  next  moment. 

The  world's  honors,  in  derision,  50 

Trampled  out  the  light  forever: 

Neyer  fear  but  there 's  provision 
Of  the  devil's  to  quench  knowledge 

Lest  we  walk  the  earth  in  rapture  I 
—  Making  those  who  catch  God's  secret 

Just  so  much  mure  prize  their  capturel 

Sach  am  I :  the  secret 's  mine  now  I 

She  has  lost  me,  I  haye  gained  her; 
Her  soul's  mine:  and  thus,  grown  pex»- 
feot, 

I  shall  pass  my  life's  remainder.  60 

Life  will  just  hold  out  the  proving 

Both  our  powers,  alone  and  blended: 
And  then,  come  the  next  life  quickly! 

This  world's  use  will  have  been  ended. 


LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS 

[Pnbl.  1842] 

Whkre  the  quiet-colored  end  of  eyeniug 
smiles 

Miles  and  miles 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half -asleep 
Tinkle    homeward   through  the  twilight, 
stray  or  stop 

As  they  crop  — 
Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay, 

(So  they  say) 
Of  our  country's  yery  capital,  its  prince 

Ages  since  10 

Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wield- 
ing far 

I^eace  or  war. 

Now, — the  country  does  not  even  boast  a 
tree. 

As  you  see, 
To  distinguish  slopes  of  yerdnre,  certain  rills 

From  the  hills 
Intersect  and  give  a  name  to,  (else  they  run 

Into  one,) 
Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace  shot  its 
spires 

Up  like  fires  so 

O'er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 

Bounding  all, 
Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on  nor 
be  pressed. 
Twelve  abreast. 

And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see,  of  grass 

Weyer  was! 
Such  a  carpet  as,  this  summez^time,  o*er- 
spreads 

And  embeds 
Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone. 

Stock  or  stone  —  30 

Where  a  multitude  of  men  breathed  joy 
and  woe 
Long  ago; 
Lust  of  glory  pricked  their  hearts  up,  dread 
of  shame 

Struck  them  tame; 
And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike,  the 

Bought  and  sold. 

Now, —  the  single  little  turret  that  zanudDS 
On  the  plains. 
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By  the  o^per  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Ovenoored,  40 

While  the  patehing  hooeeleek's  head  of 
blossom  winks 
Through  the  ehinks  — 
Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in  an- 
cient time 

Sprang  sublime, 
And  a  burning  ring,  all  round,  the  chariots 
traced 

As  they  raced, 
And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and  his 
dames 
Viewed  the  games. 

And  I  know,  while  thus  the  qniet-eolored 
eve 

Smiles  to  leave  50 

To  their  folding,  all    our  many-tinkling 
fleece 

In  such  peace, 
And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undistinguished 
gray 

Melt  away  — 
That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair 

Waits  me  there 
In  the  turret  whence  the  charioteers  caught 
soul 

For  the  goal, 
When  the  king  looked,  where  she  looks 
now,  breathless,  dumb 

Till  I  come.  60 

But  he  looked  upon  the  city,  every  side, 

Far  and  wide. 
All  the  mountains  topped  with  temples,  all 
the  glades' 
Colonnadps, 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqnednets,  —  and 
then. 

All  the  men! 
When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she 
will  stand, 
Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  em- 
brace 

Of  my  face,  70 

Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  extinguish  sight  and 
speech 

Each  on  each. 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth 

South  and  North, 
And  they  bui  It  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar  high 

As  the  sky, 


Yet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  hB 
force — 
Gold,  of  ooniee. 
Oh  heart!  oh  blood  that  freezes,  blood  thtt 
bumsl 
Earth's  returns  h 

For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  §:& 

Shut  them  in. 
With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  sad 
therestl 
Love  is  best. 


UP  AT  A  VILLA  — DOWN  IN 
THE  CITY 

(as  distinguished  by  an  italiak 
person  op  quauty) 

[Pnbl.  1S42] 

Had  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  eaoig^ 

and  to  spare. 
The  house  for  me,  no  doubt,  were  a  hone 

iu  the  city-square; 
Ah,  such  a  life,  such  a  life,  as  one  leads  tf 

the  window  there  t 

Something  to  see,  by  Baochnsy  a^T»*^^it>^ 

to  hear,  at  lesist ! 
There,  the  whole  day  long,  one's  life  ii  1 

perfect  feast; 
While  up  at  a  villa  one  liyes,  I  "**Titfij*  iti 

no  more  than  a  beast. 

Well  now,  look  at  our  viHa  f  stuck  like  tk 

horn  of  a  bull 
Just  on  a  mountaiu-edge  as  bare  as  tk 

ereature's  skuU, 
Save  a  mere  shag  of  a  bush  with  hardh*  i 

leaf  to  pall  t 
—  I  scratch  my  own,  sometimes,  to  see  if 

the  hair 's  turned  wool.  zs 

But  the  citv,  oh  the  city — the  square  wilk 

the  houses  I    Why  ? 
They  are  stone-faced,  white   as  a  vuro, 

there 's  somethiog  to  take  the  ere ! 
Houses  in  four  straight  lines,  not  a  sm^ 

front  awry; 
You  watch  who  crosses  and  gossips,  wk 

saunters,  who  hurries  by; 
Green   blinds,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 

draw  when  the  sun  gets  Mjrh; 
And  the  shops  with  ^neifnl  signs  whiek 

are  painted  properiy. 
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What  of  a  Tilla?    Though  winter  be  over 

in  Maroh  by  rights, 
T  ia  Ma^  perhaps  ere  the  snow  shall  baye 

withered  well  off  the  heights: 
Yoia'Te  the  brown  ploughed  land  before, 

where  the  oxen  steam  and  wheeze, 
And  the  hills  over-smoked  behind  by  the 

laiot  gray  olive-trees.  ao 

Is  it  better  in  May,  I  ask  yon  ?    Ton  'ye 

sommer  r\\  at  once; 
In  a  day  he  leaps  eomplete  with  a  few 

strong  Apnl  sons. 
liid  the  sharp  short  emerald  wheat,  soaroe 

risen  three  flngecs  well. 
The  wild  tulip,  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows  oat 

its  ^reat  red  bell 
Like  a  thin  clear  babble  of  blood,  for  the 

children  to  pick  and  sell. 

Is  it  ever  hot  in  the  square  ?    There 's  a 

fountain  to  spout  and  splash  ! 
In  the  shade  it  sings  and  springs;  in  the 

shine  such  fonml)ows  flash 
On  the  horscH  with  curling  fish-tails,  that 

prance  and  paddle  and  pnsh 
Boaod  the  lady  atop  in  her  conch  —  fifty 

gazers  do  not  abash, 
Though  all  that  she  wears  is  some  weeds 

round  her  waist  in  a  sort  of  sash.  30 

All  the  year  long  at  the  villa,  nothing  to 

see  though  you  linger, 
£zeept  yon  eypress  that  points  like  death's 

lean  liftisd  forefinger. 
Some  think  fireflies  pretty,  when  they  mix 

i*  the  com  ana  mingle. 
Or  thrid  the  stinking  hemp  till  the  stalks 

of  it  seem  a-tingie. 
Late  August  or  early  September,  the  stnn- 

niuff  oieala  is  shrill, 
And  the  bees  keep  their  tiresome  whine 

round  the  resinons  firs  on  the  hill. 
Enough  of  the  seasons,  —  I  spare  you  the 

months  of  the  fever  ana  chill. 

Ere  you  open  your  eves  in  the  city,  the 
blessed  ehnroh-oells  begin: 

No  sooner  the  bells  leave  off  than  the  dili- 
gence rattles  in: 

Yon  ipet  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs 
von  never  a  pin.  40 

By  nod  bj  there  *s  the  travelling  doctor 
gives  pilK  lets  blood,  draws  teeth; 

<^*^  the  Pulcinello-tminpet  breaks  up  the 
market  beneath. 


At  the  post-office  such  a  scene-piotnre — 

the  new  play,  pipine  hot  1 
And  a  notice  how,  only  this  morning,  three 

liberal  thieves  were  shot 
Above  it,   behold  the  Archbishop's  most 

fatherly  of  rebukes. 
And  beneath,  with  his  crown  and  his  lion, 

some  little  new  law  of  the  Duke's  1 
Or  a  sonnet  with  flowery  marge,  to  the 

Reverend  Don  So4ind-so, 
Who  is  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  Saint 

Jerome,  and  Cicero, 
*'  And  moreover,"  (the  sonnet  goes  rhym- 
ing,) **  the  skirts  of  Saint  Paul  has 

reached. 
Having  preached  us  those  six  Lent-le(S 

tures  more  unctuous  than  ever  he 

preached."  50 

Noon  strikes, — here  sweeps  the  procession  I 

our  Lady  borne  smiling  and  smart 
With  a  pink  gauze  gown  all  spangles,  and 

seven  swords  stack  in  her  heart  I 
Bang^iohang^xohang  goes  the  drum,  tooUe4e' 

tootle  the  fife; 
No  keeping  one*s  haunches  still:  it's  the 

greatest  pleasure  in  life. 

But  blesfl  you,  it 's  dear —  it 's  dear  I  fowls, 

wine,  at  double  the  rate. 
They  have  clapped  a  new  tax  upon  salt,  and 

what  oil  |iays  passing  the  gate 
It 's  a  horror  to  think  of.    And  so,  the  villa 

for  me,  not  the  city  I 
Beggars  can  scarcely  be  choosers:  but  still 

—  ah,  the  pity,  the  pity ! 
Look,  two  and  two  go  the  priests,  then  the 

monks  with  cowls  and  sandals, 
And  the  penitents  dressed  in  white  shirts, 

a-holding  the  yellow  candles;         60 
One,  he  carries  a  flag  np  straight,  and  an- 
other a  cross  with  handles. 
And  the  Duke's  guard  brings  up  the  rear, 

for  the  better  prevention  of  scandals: 
Bang-whang-whang  goes  the  drum,  fool^e-(e- 

tootle  the  fife. 
Oh,  a  day  in  the  city<^quare,  there  is  no 

such  pleasure  in  life  I 

HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM 
ABROAD 

Oh,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April 's  there. 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 
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That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brnsh- 

wood  sbeaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tinj  leaf, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard 

boufi^h 
In  England  —  now  t 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  wMte  throat  builds,  aud  all  the 
swallows !  lo 

Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in 

the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray's 

edge  — 
That 's  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song 

twice  over. 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  re- 
capture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  t 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with 

hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
—  Far  brighter  than   this  gaudy  melon- 
flower  I 


ao 
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SEA 

NoBLT,  nobly  Cape  Saint  Vincent  to  the 

Northwest  died  away; 
Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking 

into  Cadiz  Bay; 
Blush  'mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  face 

Trafalgar  lay; 
In  the  dimmest  Northeast  distance  dawned 

Gibraltar  grand  and  gray; 
''Here  and   here  did  England  help  me: 

how  can  I  help  England  ?  "  —  say. 
Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to 

€rod  to  praise  and  pray, 
While  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder,  sOent 

over  Afnca. 

SAUL 

Hie  first  nine  seotions  of  this  poem  were 
printed  ander  the  same  title  in  1845.  The 
poem  as  enlargred  was  published  in  1855. 

1 

Said  Abner,  "  At  last  thou  art  come  I  Ere 

I  tell,  ere  thou  speak. 
Kiss  my  cheek,  wish  me  well ! "  Then  I 

wished  it,  and  did  kiss  his  cheek. 


And  he:  **  Since  the  King,  O  my  fEiead,  for 

thy  countenance  sent. 
Neither  drunken  nor  eaten  have  we;  aor 

until  from  his  tent 
Thou  return  with  the  joyful  assunuiee  fte 

Kin^  liveth  yet, 
Shall  our  lip  with  the  honey  be  Inigk, 

with  the  water  be  wet. 
For  out  of  the  black  mid-tent's  BTleniy,  i 

space  of  three  days, 
Not  a  sound  hath  escaped  to  thy  servaaii, 

of  prayer  nor  of  praise. 
To  betoken  that  Saul  and  the  Spirit  faaf« 

ended  their  strife. 
And  that,  faint  in  his  triumph,  the  moBardk 

sinks  back  upon  life.  k 

n 

"Yet  now  my  heart  leaps,   O  beloTed! 

God's  child  with  his  dew 
On  thy  gracious  gold  hair,  and  those  hlia 

still  living  and  blue 
Just    broken    to  twine  round   thy  hai^ 

strings,  as  if  no  wild  heat 
Were  now  raging  to  torture  the  desert !" 

Ill 

Then  I,  as  was  meet, 
Knelt  down  to  the  God  of  my  fathers,  sod 

rose  on  my  feet. 
And  ran  o'er  the  sand  burnt  to  powder. 

The  tent  was  nnlooped ; 
I  pulled  up  the  spear  that  obetnieted,  aad 

under  I  stooped; 
Hands  and  knees  on  the  slipperj  grasi- 

pateh,  all  withered  and  gone. 
That  extends  to  the  second  enckwwnt,  I 

groped  my  way  on 
Till  I  felt  where  the  foldskirts  fly  opes. 

Then  once  more  I  prayed,  » 

And  opened  the   foldskirts  and  entered. 

and  was  not  afraid 
But  spoke,  **  Here  is  David,  thj  servant !' 

And  no  voice  replied. 
At  the  first  I  saw  naught  but  the  black- 

ness:  but  soon  I  descried 
A  something  more  black  than  the  black- 
ness —  the  vast,  the  upright 
Main  prop  which  sustains  the  pavilion:  sad 

slow  into  sight 
Grew  a  figure  against  it,  gigantie  and  hbek- 

est  of  all. 
Then  a  sunbeam,  that  burst  tfazoogk  Urn 

tent-roof,  showed  SauL 
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He  stood  as  ereet  as  that  tent-prop,  both 

arms  stretched  oat  wide 
On  the  great  cross-sapport  in  the  centre, 

that  goes  to  each  side; 
He  relaxed  not  a  muscle,  but  hung  there 

as,  caught  in  his  pan^s  30 

And  waiting  his  change,  the  king-serpent 

all  heavily  hangs, 
Far  away  from  his  Innd,  in  the  pine,  till 

deliYeranoe  come 
With  the  spring-time,  —  so  agonized  Saul, 

drear  and  stark,  blind  and  dumb. 


Then  I  tuned  my  harp,  —  took  off  the  lilies 
we  twine  round  its  chords 

Lest  they  snap  'neath  the  stress  of  the  noon- 
tide—  those  punbeams  like  swords! 

And  I  first  played  the  tune  all  our  sheep 
know,  as,  one  after  one. 

So  docile  they  come  to  the  pen-door  till 
folding  be  done. 

They  are  white  and  untom  by  the  bushes, 
for  lo,  they  have  fed 

Where  the  long  grasses  stifle  the  water 
within  the  stream's  bed ; 

And  now  one  after  one  seeks  its  lodging, 
as  star  foUows  star  40 

Into  eve  and  the  blue  far  above  us,—- so 
blue  and  so  far  1 

VI 

— Then  the  tnne  for  which  quaUs  on  the 

corn-land  will  each  leave  his  mate 
To  fly  after  the  player;  then,  what  makes 

the  crickets  elate 
Till  for  boldness  they  fight  one  another; 

and  then,  what  has  weight 
To  set  the  quick  jerboa  a-musing  outside 

his  sand  house  — 
There  are  none  such  as  he  for  a  wonder, 

half  bird  and  half  mouse ! 
God  made  ail  the  creatures  and  gave  them 

our  love  and  our  fear. 
To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children, 

one  fiunfly  here. 

VII 

Then  I  played  the  help-tune  of  onr  reapers, 
their  wine-song,  when  hand  49 

Grssps  at  hand,  eye  lights  eye  in  good 
friendship,  and  great  hearts  expand 

And  grow  one  in  the  sense  of  this  world's 
life.  —  And  then,  the  last  song 


When  the  dead  man  is  praised  on  his  jour- 
ney —  "  Bear,  bear  him  along. 

With  his  few  faults  shut  up  like  dead 
flowerets  1  Are  balm  seeds  not 
here 

To  console  us?  The  land  has  none  left 
such  as  he  on  the  bier. 

Oh,  would  we  might  keep  thee,  my  broth' 
er  !  "  —  And  then,  the  glad  chaunt 

Of  the  marriage,  —  first  go  the  young 
maidens,  next,  she  whom  we  vaunt 

As  the  beauty,  the  pride  of  our  dwelling. 
—  And  then,  the  great  march 

Wherein  man  runs  to  man  to  assist  him 
and  buttress  an  arch 

Naught  can  break;  who  shall  harm  them, 
our  friends?  Then,  the  chorus  in* 
toned 

As  the  Levites  go  up  to  the  altar  in  glory 
•  enthroned.  60 

But  I  stopped  here:  for  here  in  the  dark- 
ness Saul  groaned. 

Vltl 

And  I  paused,  held  my  breath  in  such  si- 
lence, and  listened  apart; 

And  the  tent  shook,  for  mighty  Saul  shnd- 
dertMl:  and  sparkles  gan  dart 

From  the  jewels  that  woke  in  his  turban,  at 
once  with  a  start. 

All  its  lordly  male-sapphires,  and  mbies 
courageous  at  heart. 

So  the  head:  but  the  body  still  moved  not, 
still  hung  there  erect. 

And  I  bent  once  again  to  my  playing,  pur* 
sued  it  unchecked. 

As  I  sang: — 

IX 

<*0h,  our  manhood's  prime  vigor!   No 

spirit  feels  waste. 
Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing  nor 

sinew  unbraced.  70 

Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living!  the  leaping 

from  rock  up  to  rock. 
The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir- 
tree,  the  cool  silver  shock 
Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool's  living  water,  the 

hunt  of  the  bear. 
And  the    sultriness    showing  the  lion  is 

couched  in  his  lair. 
And  the  meal,  the  rich  dates  yellowed  over 

with  gold  dust  divine. 
And  the  locust-flesh  steeped  in  the  pitohef^ 

the  full  draught  of  wine. 
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And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  riveiHshnAnel 

where  Dolruahea  tell 
That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warhliug  so 

sof  t]y  and  wel]. 
How  good  u  man's  life,  the  mere  liring  f 

how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses 

forever  in  joy !  80 

Hast  thou  loved  the  white  locks  of  thy 

father,    whose    sword    thoa    didst 

guard 
When  he    trnsted   thee    forth    with  the 

armies,  for  glorious  reward  ? 
Didst  thon  see  the  thin  hands  of  thy  mother, 

held  up  as  nieu  song 
The  low  song  of  the  neany-departedy  and 

hear  her  faint  tongue 
Joining  in  while  it  could  to  the  witness, 

'  Let  one  more  attest, 
I  have  lived,  seeu  6od*s  band  through  a 

lifetime,  and  all  was  for  best'  ? 
Then  they  snno;  through  their   tears   in 

stroug  triumph,  not  much,  bat  the 

rest. 
And  thy  brothers,  the  help  and  the  contest, 

the  working  whence  grew 
Saeh  result  as,  from  seethinj^  grape-bundles, 

the  spirit  strained  trne: 
And  the  friends  of  thy    boyhood  —  that 

boyhood  of  wonder  and  hope,  90 

Present  promise  and  wealth  of  tne  fntore 

beyond  the  eye's  scope, — 
•Till  lo^  tlion  art  grown  to  a  mcnaroh;  a 

people  is  thine; 
And  all  giits,  which  the  world  offers  singly, 

on  one  head  com  bine  I 
On  one  head,  all  the  beauty  and  strength, 

love  and  rage  (tike  the  throe 
That,  a^work  in  &.e  rock,  helps  its  labor 

and  lets  the  gold  go) 
High  ambition  and  deeds  which  surpass  it, 

fame  crowning  them,  —  all 
Brought  to  blaze  on  the  hesd  of  one  crea- 

tnre  — KiugSaui!" 


And  lo,  with  that  leap  of  my  spirit,  —  heart, 

hand,  harp  and  voice. 
Each  lifting  Saul's  name  oat  of  sorrow, 

each  bidding  rejoice 
Saul's  fame  in  the  light  it  was  made  for  — 

as  when,  dare  I  say,  100 

The  Lord's  army,  in  rapture  of  service, 

strains  through  il&  array. 


And    upsoareth    the    chembim-diariot— 

•«  Sanll "  cried  I,  and  stopped. 
And  waited  the  thing  that  ahoaid  folkv. 

Then  Saul,  who  hong  propped 
By  the  tent's  cross-«apport  in  the  eeutzK, 

was  struck  by  hu  name. 
Have  ye  seen  when  Springes  arrowy  wtm- 

mons  goes  right  to  the  aim. 
And  some  mountain,  tlie  last  to  witfastsDi 

her,  that  held  (he  alone. 
While  the  vale  laughed  in  foeedom  lad 

flowers)  on  a  broad  buat  of  stone 
A  year's  snow  bound  about  for  &  breaiit- 

plate,  —  leaves  grasp  of  the  sheet  ? 
Fold  on  fold  all  at  once  it  crowds  thande^ 

ously  down  to  his  feet. 
And  there  fronts  you,  stark,  black,  bat 

alive  yet,  your  mountain  of  old,   m 
With  his  rents,  the  successive  beqneathiags 

of  ages  untold  — 
Yea, each  harm  got  in  fighting  your  batdei, 

each  furrow  and  scar 
Of  his  head  thrust  'twist  joa  and  tht 

tempest  —  idl     hail,     there    they 

are  I 
—  Now  again  to  be  softened  with  vodun, 

again  hold  the  nert 
Of  the  dove,  tempt  the  goat  and  its  yosa^ 

to  the  green  on  hu -crest 
For  their  food  in  the  ardors  of  ■■m-Mt.i  Ost 

long  shudder  thrilled 
AH  the  tent  till  the  veir  air  tingled,  tks 

sank  and  was  stilled 
At  the  King's  self  left  standing  before  M 

released  and  aware. 
What  was  gone,  what  remained?  All  to 

traverse  'twixt  hope  and  despair, 
Death  was  past,  life  not  come:  so  be  wattai 

AwhOe  his  right  hand  19 

Held  the  brow,  helped  the  eyes  left  too 

vacant  forthwith  to  reniiand 
To  their  place  what  new  objects  should  es- 
ter: 't  was  Saul  as  before. 
I  looked  up  and  dared  gaae  at  thoae  eyes. 

nor  was  hurt  any  more 
Thau  by  slow  pallid  sunsets  in  •"t^m^t  n 

watch  from  the  shore. 
At  their  sad  level  gaxe  o'er  the  oeeaa— a 

son's  slow  deoline 
Over  hills  which,  resolved  in  stem  silesei, 

o'erlap  and  entwine 
Base  with  base  to  knit  strength  mere  ■- 

tensely:  so,  arm  folded  arm 
O'er  the  chest  whose  dow  heavaigs  sab^ 

sided. 
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What  spell  or  what  charm, 
(For  awhile  there  was  troable  withiu  me,) 

what  next  should  I  urge 
To  sustain  him  where   song  had  restored 

him  ?  —  Song  filled  to  the  verge  130 
His  cup  with  the  wine  of  this  life,  pressing 

all  that  it  yields 
Of  mere  fruitage,  the   strength  and  the 

beauty:  beyond,  on  what  fields, 
Glean  a  vintage  more  potent  and  perf  aot  to 

brigliten  the  eye 
ind  bring  blood  to  the  lip,  and  oommend 

them  the  cup  they  put  by  ? 
He  saiih,  *^  It  is  good; "  still  he  drinks  not: 

he  lets  me  praise  life, 
GiTes  assent,  yet  would  die  for  his  own 

part. 

XII 

Then  fanetes  grew  rife 
Which  had  come  long  ago  on  the  pasture, 

when  round  me  the  sheep 
Fed   in    silence  —  abore,  the    one   eagle 

wheeled  slow  as  in  sleep; 
And  I  lay  in  my  hollow  and  mused  on  the 

world  that  might  lie 
'Keath  his  ken,  though  I  saw  but  the  strip 

'twixt  the  hill  and  the  sky :  140 

And  I  laughed  —  "  Siuoe  my  days  are  or^ 

dained  to  be  passed  with  my  fiocks. 
Let  me  people  at  least,  with  my  fancies, 

the  plains  and  the  rooks, 
Dream  the  life  I  am  never  to  mix  with,  and 

image  the  show 
Of  maiikim  as  they  live  in  those  fashions 

I  hardly  shall  knowl 
Schemes  of  life,  its  best  rules  and  right 

uses,  the  courage  that  gains, 
And  the  prodence  that  keeps  what  men 

strive    for."    And    now  these    old 

trains 
Of  vague   thought  came   again;   I  grew 

surer;  so,  once  more  the  string 
Of  my  harp  made  response  to  my  spirit,  as 

thua^ 

XIII 

"  Tea,  my  King," 
I  began — **  thou  dost  well  in  rejecting  mere 

comforts  that  spring 
From  the  mere  mortal  life  held  in  common 

bv  man  and  by  brute:  150 

(o  oar  fleeh  grows  the  branch  of  this  Itfe, 

iu  onr  soul  it  bears  fruit. 


Thou  hast  marked  the  slow  rise  of  the  tree, 

—  how  its  stem  trembled  first 
Till  it  passed  the  kid^s  lip^  the  stag's  antler; 

then  safely  outburst 
The  fau-branches  all  round;  and  thou  miud- 

est  wheu  these  too,  in  turn. 
Broke  a-bloom  and  the  palm-tree  seemed 

perfect:  vet  more  was  to  learn. 
E'en  the  good  that  comes  in  with  the  palm- 
fruit.    Our  dates  shall  we  slight. 
When  their  juice  brings  a  cure  for  all  sor- 
row ?  or  care  for  the  plight 
Of  the  palm's  self  whose  slow  growth  pro- 
duced them?    Not  sol  stem  and 

branch 
Shall  decay,  nor  be  known  in  their  place, 

while  the  palm-wine  shall  stanch 
Every  wound  of  man's  spirit  in  winter.    I 

pour  thee  such  wine.  160 

Leave  the  flesh  to  the  fate  it  was  fit  for  1 

the  spirit  be  thine ! 
By  the  spirit,  when  age  shall  o'eroome  thee, 

thou  still  shalt  enjoy 
More  indeed,  than  at  first  when  iueonscions, 

the  life  of  a  boy. 
Crush  that  life,  and  behold  its  wine  running  I 

Each  deed  thou  hast  done 
Dies,  revives,  goes  to  work  in  the  world; 

until  e'en  as  the  sim 
Looking  down  on  the  earth,  though  clouds 

spoil  him,  though  tempests  efface. 
Can  fina  nothing  his  own  deed  produced 

not,  must  everywhere  trace 
The  results  of  hu  past  summer-prime,  —  so, 

each  ray  of  thy  will, 
Every  flash  of  thy  passion  and  prowess,  long 

over,  shall  thrill 
Thy  whole  people,  the  countless,  with  ardor, 

till  they  too  give  forth  170 

A  like  cheer  to  their  sons,  who  in  turn,  fill 

the  South  and  the  North 
With  the  radiance  thy  deed  was  the  germ 

of.  Carouse  in  the  past  t 
But  the  license  of  age  has  its  limit;  thou 

diest  at  last: 
As  the  lion  when  age  dims  his  eyeball,  the 

rose  at  her  height, 
So  with  man  —  so  his  power  and  his  beauty 

forever  take  flight. 
No  1    Again  a  long  draught  of  my  soul- 
wine  I    Look  forth  o'er  the  years  t 
Thou  hast  done  now  with  eyes  for  the  actual ; 

beein  with  the  seer's  I 
Is  Saul  desd  ?    In  the  depth  of  the  vala 

make  his  tomb  —  bid  arise 
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A  gray  moiintaiu  of  marble  heaped  foar- 

square,  till,  built  to  the  skies, 
Let  it  mark  where  the   great  Fint  King 

slumbers:    whose    fame   would    ye 

know  ?  i8o 

Up  aboTe  see  the  rock's  miked  face,  where 

the  record  shall  go 
In  great  cbaracters  cut  by  the  scribe, — 

Such  was  Saul,  so  he  did; 
With  the  sages  directing  the  work,  by  the 

populace  chid,  — 
For  not  half,  they  'U  afBrm,  is  eomprised 

there  1     Which  fault  to  amend. 
In  the  grove  with  his  kind  grows  the  cedar, 

whereon  they  shall  spend 
(See,  iu  tablets 't  is  level  before  them)  their 

praise,  and  record 
With  the  gold  of  the  graver,  Saul's  story,  — 

the  statesman^  great  word 
Side  by  side  with  the  poet's  sweet  comment. 

The  river 's  a-wave 
With  smooth  paper-reeds  grazing  each  other 

whea  prophet-winds  rave: 
So  the  uen  gives  unborn  generations  their 

aue  and  their  part  190 

In  thy  being  I    Then,  first  of  the  mighty, 

thank  God  that  then  art  I" 

XIV 

And    behold    while    I    sang  .  .  .  bat    O 

Thou    who    didst    grant    me    that 

day. 
And  before  it  not  seldom  hast  granted  thy 

help  to  essay, 
Carry  on  and  comi&ete  an  adventure,  —  my 

shield  and  my  sword 
In  that  act  where  my  soul  was  thy  servant, 

thy  word  was  my  word,  — 
Still  be  with  me,  who  then  at  the  summit 

of  fanman  endeavor 
And  scaling  the   highest,  man's  thonght 

eonld,  gazed  hopeless  as  ever 
On  the  new  stretch  of  heaven  above  me  — 

till,  mighty  to  save, 
Just  one  lift  of  thy  hand  cleared  that  dis- 
tance—€rod's    throne  from    man's 

gravel 
Let  me  tell  out  my  tale  to  its  ending — my 

voice  to  my  heart  aoo 

Which  can  scarce  dare  believe  in  what  ma^ 

vols  last  night  I  took  part, 
As  this  rooming  I  gather  the  fragments, 

alone  with  my  sheep. 
And  still  fear  lest  the  terrible  glory  evanish 

like  sleep  I 


For  I  wake  in  the  gray  dewy  oovezt,  whik 

Hebron  upheaves 
The  dawn  stmggline  with  night   on  Is 

shoulder,  and  Kidron  retrieves 
Slow  the  damage  of  yesterday's  snnshiaei 

XV 

I  say  then, — my  sraif 
While  I  sang  thus,  assuring  the  mooarck 

and  ever  more  strong 
Made  a  proffer  of  good  to  console  lum  — he 

slowly  resumed 
His  old  motions  and  habitudes  Idngly.    Tke 

right  hand  replnmed 
His  black  locks  to  their  wonted  oonipQeDre, 

adjusted  the  swathes  x^ 

Of  his  turban,  and  see — thebagesvesttfcat 

lus  conntenanoe  bathes. 
He  wipes  off  with  the  robe;  and  be  gird» 

now  his  loins  as  of  yore. 
And  feels  slow  for  the  armlets  of  prise. 

with  the  clasp  set  before. 
He  is  Saul,  ye  remember  in  glosy,  —  ere 

error  had  bent 
The    broad    brow   from    the   daily   eoo 

mnnion;    and    still,   though    mnek 

speut 
Be  the  life  and  the  bearing  that  fooot  yi»« 

the  same,  Grod  did  choose. 
To  receive  what  a  man  may  waste,  dese- 
crate, never  quite  lose. 
So  sank  he  along  by  the  tent^op  tiil 

stayed  by  the  pile 
Of  his  armor  and  war-cloak  and 

he  leaned  there  awhile. 
And  sat  ont  my  singing, — one  arm  xosBd 

the  tent-prop,  to  raise  :>• 

ffifl  bent  head,  and  the  other  hnn|^  slaek^ 

tUl  I  tooched  on  the  praise 
I  foresaw  from  all  men  in  all  time,  to  te 

roan  patient  tbbre; 
And  thns  exided,  the  harp  faUiiig  forward. 

Then  first  I  was  'ware 
That  he  sat,  as  I  say,*  with  my  head  jvit 

above  his  vast  knees 
Which  were  thrust  out  on  each  side  wxtmm 

me,  like  oak  roots  which  please 
To  eneircle  a  lamb  when  it  slumbers.  I 

looked  np  to  know 
If  the  best  I  could  do  had  brought  aolaee: 

he  spoke  not,  but  slow 
Lifted  np  the  hand  slack  at  his  side,  t31  ha 

laid  it  with  care 
Soft  and  grave,  but  in  mild  settled  mil.  ea 

my  brow:  through  my  hair 
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The   large  fingers  were  pushed,  and   he 

bent    back    mj    head,    with    kind 

power  —  230 

All  my  face  back,  intent  to  peruse  it,  as 

men  do  a  flower. 
Thas  held  he  me  there  with  his  great  eyes 

that  scrutinized  mine  — 
And  oh,  all  my  heart  bow  it  loved  him  I 

bat  where  was  the  sign  ? 
I  yearned  — "  Conld  I  help  thee,  my  father, 

inyeutiDg  a  bliss, 
I  would  add,  to  that  life  of  the  past,  both 

the  future  and  this; 
I  would  give  thee  new  life  altogether,  as 

good,  Ages  hence. 
As  this  moment,  —  had  lore  but  the  wai^ 

rant,  love's  heart  to  dispense  1 " 

XVI 

Then  the  truth  came  upon  me.    No  harp 
more  —  no  song  more !  outbroke  — 

XVII 

**  I  have  gone  the  whole  round  of  creation: 

I  saw  and  I  spoke: 
ly  a  work  of  God's  hand  for  that  purpose, 

received  in  my  brain  240 

And  pronouuced  on  the  rest  of  his  hand- 
work —  returned  him  again 
His  creation's  approval  or  censure:  I  spoke 

as  I  saw: 
I  report,  as  a  man  may  of  Grod's  work — 

all 's  love,  yet  all 's  law. 
Now  I  lay  down  the  judgeship  be  lent  me. 

Each  faculty  tasked 
To  perceive  him,  has  gained  an  abyss,  where 

a  dewdrop  was  asked. 
Have  I  knowledge  ?  confounded  it  shrivels 

at  WiRdoni  laid  bare. 
Have  I  forethought?  how  purblind,  how 

blank,  to  the  Inftnite  Uare  ! 
Do  I  task  any  faculty  highest,  to  image 

success  ? 
I  but  open  my  eyes,  —  and  perfection,  no 

more  and  no  less. 
In  the  kind  I  imagined,  full-fronts  me,  and 

God  is  seen  G^  250 

In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the 

soul  and  the  clod. 
And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me,  I 

ever  renew 
(With  that  stoop  of  the  sonl  which  in  bend- 
ing upraises  it  too^ 
The  submission  of  man  s  nothing-perfect 

to  God's  all-coupletCy 


As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit,  I  climb 

to  his  feet. 
Yet  with  all  this  abounding  experience, 

this  deity  knowu, 
I  shall  dare  to  discover  some  province, 

some  gift  of  my  own. 
There 's  a  faculty  pleasant  to  exercise,  hard 

to  hoodwink, 
I  am  fain  to  keep  still  in  abeyance,  (I 

laugh  as  I  think) 
Lest,  insisting  to  claim  and  parade  in  it, 

wot  ye,  I  worst  a6o 

E'en  the  Giver  in  one  gift. — Behold,  I 

could  love  if  I  durst  I 
But  I  sink  the  pretension  as  fearing  a  man 

may  o'ertake 
God's  own  speed  in  the  one  way  of  love:  I 

abstam  for  love's  sake. 
—  What,  my  soul?  see  thus  far  and  no 

fairther?    when    doors    great    and 

small, 
Nine-and-ninety  flew  ope  at    our  touch, 

should  the  hundredth  appall? 
In  the  least  things  have  faith,  yet  distrust 

in  the  greatest  of  all  ? 
Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's 

ultimate  gift, 
That  I  doubt  his  own  love  can  compete 

with  it  ?     Here,  the  parts  shift  ? 
Here,  the  creature  surpass  the  Creator,  — > 

the  end,  what  Began  ? 
Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  do 

all  for  this  man,  270 

And  dare  doubt  he  alone  shall  not  help 

him,  who  yet  alone  can  ? 
Would  it  ever  have  entered  my  mind,  the 

bare  will,  much  less  power, 
To  bestow  on  this  Saul  what  I  sang  of,  the 

marvellous  dower 
Of  the  life  he  whs  gifted  and  filled  with  ? 

to  make  snch  a  soul, 
Such  a  body,  and  then  such  an  earth  for 

inaphering  the  whole  ? 
And  doth  it  not  enter  my  mind  (as  my 

warm  tears  attest) 
These  good  things  being  given,  to  go  on, 

and  give  one  more,  the  best  ? 
Ay,  to  save  and  redeem  and  restore  him, 

maintain  at  the  height 
This  perfection,  —  succeed  with  life's  day- 
spring,  death's  minute  of  night  ? 
Interpose  at  the  difficult  minute,  snatch 

Saul  the  mistake,  aSo 

Saul  the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now,  — * 

and  bid  him  awake 
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From  the  dream,  the  probatioii»  the  pre- 
lude, to  find  himself  set 

Clear  and  safe  in  new  ligbt  and  new  life,  — 
a  new  harmony  yet 

To  be  run,  and  continued,  and  ended — who 
knows  ?  —  or  endure! 

The  man  tanght  enough  by  life's  dream,  of 
the  rest  to  make  sure; 

By  the  pain-throb,  triumphantly  winning 
intensified  bliss, 

And  the  next  world's  reward  and  repose,  by 
the  struggles  in  this. 

XVIII 

•<I  belioTe  iti    T is  thou,  God,  that  girest, 

'tis  I  who  receive: 
In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will  is  my 

power  to  believe. 
All's  one  gift:  thou  oanst  grant  it  more- 
over, as  prompt  to  my  prayer        290 
As  I  breathe  out  this  breath,  as  I  open  these 

arms  to  the  air. 
From  thy  will  stream  the  worlds,  life  and 

nature,  thy  dread  Sabaoth: 
/  will  ? — the  mere  atoms  despise  me  I  Why 

am  I  not  loth 
To  look  that,  even  that  in  the  face  too? 

Why  is  it  I  dare 
Think  but  lightly  of  such  impuissance? 

What  stops  my  despair  ? 
This ;  —  't  is  not  what  man  Does  wbi<>h 

exalts  him,  but  what  man  Would 

do! 
See  the  Kins — I  would  help  him  but  can- 
not, ue  wishes  fall  through. 
Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow, 

grow  poor  to  enrich, 
To  fill  up  his  life,  starve  my  own  out,  I 

would — knowing  which, 
I  know  that  my  service  is  perfect.    Oh, 

speak  through  me  now!  300 

Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love  ?    So 

wouldst  thou  — so  wilt  thou! 
So  shall  crown  thee  the  topmost,  iueffablest, 

uttermost  crown  — 
And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave 

up  norjdown 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in!    It  is 

by  no  breath. 
Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  salvation 

joins  issue  with  death! 
As  thy  Love  is  discovered  almighty,  al- 
mighty be  proved 
Thy  power,  that  exists  with  and  for  it^  of 

being  Beloved  I 


He  who  did  most,  shall  bear  joast;  tfai 

strongest  shall  stand  the  moot  weak. 
'T  is  the  weucness  in  strength,  that  I  err 

for!  my  flesh,  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead  !     I  seek  and  I  find  it.    0 

Saul,  it  shall  be  36 

A  Face  like  my  face  that  reeeivea  thee;  a 

Man  like  to  me. 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  forever:  a 

Hand  like  this  hand 
ShaU  throw  open  the  gates  oi  new  life  to 

thee!    See  the  Christ  staad  I " 

XIX 

I  know  not  too  well  how  I  found  mj  way 

home  in  the  night. 
There  were  witnesses,  oohorfea  about  me,  &» 

left  and  to  right, 
Angels,  powers,  the  unuttered,  ii«Mi#m,  tl» 

alive,  the  aware: 
I  repressed,  I  got  through  them  as  hardlv, 

as  strugglingly  there. 
As  a  runner  beset  by  the  popnUuse  fanuslMd 

for  news  — 
Life    or    death.     The    whole    earth    waa 

awakened,    hell    loosed    with    iat 

crews; 
And  the  stars  of  night  beat  with  emotiao, 

and  tinkled  and  shot  39 

Out  in  fire  the  strong  pain  of  pent  knowl- 
edge: but  I  fainted  not. 
For  the  Hand  still  impelled  me  at  oaee  vd 

supported,  suppressed 
All  the  tumult,  uid  quenched  it  with  qme^ 

and  holy  beh^t. 
Till  the  rapture  was  shut  in  itself,  and  tht 

earth  sank  to  rest. 
Anon  at    the  dawn,  all  that  tzotthle  ksi 

withered  from  earth  — 
Not  so  mueh,  but  I  saw  it  die  out  in  tie 

day's  tender  birth; 
In  the  gathered  intensity  brought  to  tke 

gray  of  the  hills; 
In  the  shuddering  forests'  held  breath;  ia 

the  sudden  wind-thrilla; 
In  the  startled  wild  beasts  that  bore  oC 

each  with  eye  sidling  still 
Though  averted  with  wonder  and  dread; 

in  the  birds  stiff  and  chill  iy> 

That  rose  heavily,  as  I  approached  thea^ 

made  stupid  with  awe: 
E'en  the  serpent  that  slid  away  sileiit,  — W 

felt  the  new  law. 
The  same  stared  in  the  white  humid  fMSi 

upturned  by  the  flowera; 
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rbe  same  worked  in  the  heart  of  the  oedar 
and  moved  the  yme-bowerB: 

Ajid  the  little  brooks  witnessing  murmured, 
persistent  and  low, 

With  their  obstinate,  all  but  hushed  voices 
— « E'en  so,  it  is  sol" 


MY  STAR 
[Pubt  1872] 

All  that  I  know 

Of  a  certain  star 
Is,  it  can  throw 

(Like  the  angled  spar) 
Now  a  dart  of  red. 

Now  H  dart  of  blue; 
Till  my  friends  hare  said 

They  would  fain  see,  too. 
My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the  blue! 
ihen  it  stops  like  a  bird;  like  a  flower, 
hangs  furled:  lo 

They  must  solace  themselves  with  the 
Satnm  above  it. 
What  matter  to  me  if  their  star  is  a  world  ? 

Mine  has  opened  its  soul  to  me;  there- 
fore I  love  it. 


INCIDENT  OF  THE   FRENCH 

CAMP 

Tou  know,  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon: 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound.  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day; 
With  neck  out-tbrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  looked  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  '*  My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall,  to 

Let  once  ray  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall,"  — 
Out  'twixt  the  batterv-srookes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy: 

loa  hudly  oould  suspect  —  so 


(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 
Scarce  any  blood  came  through) 

Yon  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  ms  breast 
Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "Emperor,  by  God's 
grace 

We  've  got  you  Ratisbon ! 
The  Marshal 's  in  the  market^plaoe. 

And  you  '11  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flae-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire,  90 

Perched  him  1 "    The  chiefs  eye  flashed; 
his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chiefs  eye  flashed;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes; 
"  You  're  wounded ! "    "  Nay,"  the  soldier's 
pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 
"  I  'm  killed,  Sire  T'    And  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling  the  boy  feD  dead.  40 


MY   LAST  DUCHESS 

FERRARA 

That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the 

wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.     I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now:  Frk  Ptodolf  s 

hands 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 
Will 't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her  ?    I 

said 
"  Frk  Pandolf  "  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  oounte* 

nance, 
The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance, 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts 

\,j 

The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  yon,  but  I) 
And  se«*med  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they 

durst,  II 

How  such  a  glance  came  there;  so,  not  the 

first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.    Sir,  'twas 

not 
Her  husband's  presence  only,  called  that 

spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek:  perhaps 
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Frit  Fandolf  eluuioed  to  lay,  **  Her  mantle 

la]>s 
Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or  "  Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  repi-odoce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat:" 

such  stuff 
Waa    eourtesy,    she    thought,   and    cause 

enough  ao 

For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.    She  had 
A  heart  —  how  shall  I  say?  —  too  soon 

made  glad, 
Too  easily  impressed :  she  liked  whatever 
She  looked  ou,  and  her  looks  went  every- 
where. 
Sir,  't  was  all  one  f  My  favor  at  her  hreast. 
The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 
The  bougn  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white 

mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace  —  all  and 

each 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving 

speech,  30 

Or  blash,  at  least.    She  thanked  men,  — 

good !  but  thanked 
Somehow  —  I  know  not  how — as  if  she 
,  ranked 

My  gift  of  a  nine-hnndred-years-old  name 
With    anybody's    gift.    Who'd    stoop    to 

blame 
This  sort  of  trifling  ?    Even  had  you  skill 
In  speech  —  (which  I  have  not)  —  to  make 

your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  **  Just 

this 
.  Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss. 
Or  there  exceed  the  mark  "  —  and  if  she  let 
Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set  40 
Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  ex- 
cuse, 
—  E'en  then  would  be  some  stooping;  and 

I  choose 
Never  to  stoop.    Oh  sir,  she  smiled,  no 

doubt, 
Whene'er  I  passed  her;  but  who  passed 

without 
Much  the  same  smile  ?   This  grew;  I  g^ve 

oommRuds; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.    There 

she  stands 
As  if  alive.   WiU't  please  you  rise  ?  We'U 

meet 
The  company  below,  then.     I  repeat, 
The  Count  your  master's   known  munifi- 

cenoe 


Is  ample  wamnt  that  no  just  pretence    p 
Of  mme  for  dowry  will  be  disidlowed; 
Though  his  fair  daWfater's  self,  as  I  avovd 
At  starting,  is  my  object    Nay,  we  11  go 
Together    down,    sir.     Notice    Neptaoe, 

though, 
Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity. 
Which  Glaus  oi  Iimsbnick  cast  in  faranB 

for  met 


THE   ITALIAN  IN   ENGLAND 


This  poem 
to  Italy  in  18ii. 

That  second  time  they  hmted  me 
From  hill  to  plain,  from  shore  to  sea, 
And  Austria,  hounding  far  and  wide 
Her  blood-hounds  through  the  coantry-fiie, 
Breathed  hot  and  instant  on  my  traee, — 
I  made  six  days  a  hiding-place 
Of  that  dry  green  old  aqueduct 
Where   I  and  Charles,  when  boys,  kxi3 

plucked 
The  fire-flies  from  the  roof  above. 
Bright  creeping   through  the  mots  tbr 

love:  -: 

—  How  long  it  seems  sinee  Charles  mu 

lost  I 
Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 
The  country  in  my  very  sight; 
And  when  that  peril  ceased  at  night, 
The  sk^  broke  out  in  red  dismay 
With  signal  fires;  well,  there  I  lay 
Close  covered  o'er  in  my  recess. 
Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress. 
Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend. 
And  Charles's  miserable  end,  x 

And  much  beside,  two  days;  the  third, 
Hunger  o'ercame  me  when  I  heard 
The  peasants  from  the  village  go 
To  work  among  the  maize;  you  know. 
With  us  in  Lombardy,  they  bring 
Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  string 
With  liUle  bells  that  cheer  their  task. 
And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask 
To  keep  the  sun's  beat  from  the  wine; 
Tliese  I  let  pass  in  jingling  line,  r- 

And,  dose  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew. 
The  peasants  from  the  village,  too; 
For  at  the  very  rear  would  troop 
Their  wives  and  sisters  in  a  group 
To  help,  I  knew.     When  these  had  pts9«L 
I  threw  my  glove  to  strike  the  last. 
Taking  the  chance:  she  did  not  star^ 
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tfach  lew  cry  out,  but  stooped  rpart, 
[>ne  instant  rapidly  glanced  round, 
JVnd  saw  me  beckon  from  the  ground;      40 
i  wild  bush  grows  and  bides  uiy  crypt; 
>he  picked  my  glore  up  while  she  stripped 
i  branch  off,  then  rejomed  the  rest 
iVith  that;  my  gloye  lay  in  her  breast, 
riien  I  drew  breath:  they  disappeared: 
t  was  for  Italy  I  fearedl 

An  hour,  and  she  returned  alone 
vxactly  where  my  glove  was  thrown, 
d eanwbile  came  many  thoughts*  on  me 
It'sted  the  hopes  of  Italy;  50 

had  devised  a  certain  tale 
¥hich,  when  't  was  told  her,  could  not  fail 
'ersuade  a  peasant  of  its  truth; 

meant  to  call  a  freak  of  youth 
This  hiding,  and  give  hopes  of  pay, 
Lnd  no  temptation  to  betray. 
$ut  when  I  saw  that  woman's  face, 
ts  calm  simplicity  of  erace, 
)ur  Italy's  own  attitude 
n  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stood,    60 
Hantine  each  naked  foot  so  firm, 
^o  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  worm  — 
Lt  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, 
I  am  that  man  upon  whose  head 
^hey  fix  the  price,  because  I  hate 
lie  Anntrians  over  us:  the  State 
Vill  give  you  gold  —  oh,  gold  so  much  !  — 
f  you  betray  me  to  their  clutch, 
ind  be  your  death,  for  aught  I  know, 
f  once  they  find  you  saved  their  foe.       70 
fow,  YOU  must  bring  me  food  and  drink, 
ind  also  paper,  pen  and  ink, 
ind  carry  safe  what  I  shall  write 

0  Padna,  which  you  11  reach  at  night 
lefore  the  dnomo  shuts;  go  in, 

lod  wait  till  Tenebne  begin; 

(^slk  to  the  third  confessional, 

•etween  the  pillar  and  the  wall, 

jid  kneeling  whisper.  Whence  comes  peace  t 

ay  it  A  second  time,  then  cease;  80 

^nd  if  the  voice  inside  returns, 

*rom  Christ  and  Freedom;  what  concerns 

'he  cause  of  Peace  f — for  answer,  slip 

[y  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip; 

hen  conae  back  happy  we  have  done 

Nir  mother  service  —  I,  the  son, 

J  yon  the  daughter  of  our  land  ! " 

Three  mornings  more,  she  took  her  stand 

1  the  same  place,  with  the  same  eyes: 
was  no  snrer  of  sunrise  90 


Than  of  her  coming.    We  conferred 
Of  her  own  prospects,  and  I  heard 
She  had  a  lover  —  stout  and  tall, 
She  said  —  then  let  her  eyelids  fiill, 
**  He  could  do  much  "  —  as  if  some  doubt 
Entered  her  heart,  —  then,  passing  out, 
"  She  could  not  speak  for  others,  who 
Had  other  thoughts;  herself  she  knew: " 
And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 
After  four  days,  the  scouts  pursued 
Another  path;  at  last  arrived 
llie  help  my  Faduan  friends  contrived 
To  furnish  me:  she  brought  the  news. 
For  the  first  time  I  could  not  choose 
But  kiss  her  hand,  and  ]ay  my  own 
Upon  her  head — '*ThiB  faith  was  shown 
To  Italy,  our  mother;  she 
Uses  my  hand  and  blesses  thee." 
She  followed  down  to  the  sea-shore; 
I  left  and  never  saw  her  more. 
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How  very  long  since  I  have  thought 
Concerning — much  less  wished  for — anght 
Beside  the  good  of  Italy, 
For  which  I  live  and  mean  to  die ! 
I  never  was  in  love;  and  since 
Charles  proved  false,  what  shall  now  coi^ 

vince 
My  inmost  heart  I  have  a  friend  ? 
However,  if  I  pleased  to  spend 
Real  wishes  on  myself — say,  three  — 
I  know  at  least  what  one  should  be.         lao 
I  would  grasp  Mettemich  until 
I  felt  his  red  wet  throat  distil 
In  blood  through  these  two  hands.    And 

next 

—  Nor  much  for  that  am  I  perplexed  — 
Charles,  periured  traitor,  for  his  part, 
Should  die  slow  of  a  broken  heart 
Under  his  new  employers.    Last 

—  Ah,  there,  what  should  I  wish  ?  For  fait 
Do  I  grow  old  and  out  of  strength. 

If  I  resolved  to  seek  at  length  190 

My  father's  house  again,  how  scared 
Thev  all  would  look,  and  unprepared 
My  brothers  live  in  Austria's  pay 

—  Disowned  me  long  ago,  men  say; 
And  all  my  early  mates  who  used 
To  praise  me  so  —  perhaps  indnced 
More  than  one  early  step  of  mine — 
Are  turning  wise :  while  some  opine 

"  Freedom  grows  license,"  some  suspect 
**  Haste  breeds  delay,"  and  recollect        140 
They  always  said,  such  premature 
Beginnings  never  could  endure  I 
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So,  with  a  sullen  *«  All 's  for  best," 
The  land  seems  settling  to  its  rest. 
I  think  then,  I  should  wish  to  stand 
This  evening  in  that  dear,  lost  land, 
Over  the  sea  the  thousand  miles, 
And  know  if  yet  that  woman  smiles 
With  the  calm  smile;  some  little  farm 
She  lives  in  there,  no  doubt:  what  harm  150 
If  I  sat  on  the  door-side  bench. 
And,  while  her  spindle  made  a  trench 
Fantastically  in  the  dust. 
Inquired  of  all  her  fortunes  —  just 
Her  children's  ages  and  their  names. 
And  what  may  be  the  husbaud's  aims 
For  each  of  them.  I  'd  talk  this  out, 
And  sit  there,  for  an  hour  about. 
Then  kiss  her  hand  once  more,  and  lay 
Mine  on  her  head,  and  go  my  way.  160 

So  much  for  idle  wishing —  how 
It  steals  the  time !    To  business  now. 


THE   LAST  RIDE  TOGETHER 

I  SAID  —  Then,  dearest,  since  *t  is  so, 
Since  now  at  length  my  fate  I  know, 
Since  nothing  all  my  love  avails. 
Since  all,  my  life  seemed  meant  for,  fails, 
Since  this  was  written  and  needs  must 

be  — 
My  whole  heart  rises  up  to  bless 
Your  name  in  pride  and  thaukfulne^  I 
Take  back  the  hope  you  gave,  —  I  claim 
Only  a  memory  of  the  same, 
— -  And  this  beside,  if  yon  will  not  blame,  10 
Your  leave  for  one  more  last  ride  with 

me. 

My  mistress  bent  that  brow  of  hers; 
Those  deep  dark  eyes  where  pride  de- 
murs 
When  pity  would  be  softening  through, 
Fixed  me  a  breathing-while  or  two 

With  life  or  death  in  the  balnnce:  right ! 
The  blood  replenished  me  again; 
My  last  thought  was  at  least  not  vain: 
I  and  my  mistress,  side  by  side 
Shall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride,  30 

So,  one  day  more  am  I  deified. 

Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  to- 
night? 

Hush  !  if  you  saw  some  western  cloud 
All  billowy-bosomed,  over-bowed 


By  many  benedictions  —  sun's 

And  moon's  and  evening-star's  at  ouk— 

And  so,  you,  looking  and  loving  best, 
Conscious  grew,  your  passion  drew 
Cloud,  sunset,  moonrise,  staT^^hine  too, 
Down  on  you,  near  and  yet  more  near,   r 
Till  flesh  must  fade  for  heaven  was  ha^  I- 
Thus  leant  she  and  lingered — joy  and  in: 

Thus  lay  she  a  moment  on  my  brea&t 

Then  we  began  to  ride.    My  soul 
Smoothed  itself  out,  a  loug-cramped  snA 
Freshening  and  fluttering  in  the  wiud. 
Past  hofies  already  lay  behind. 

What  need  to  strive  with  a  life  awry? 
Had  I  said  that,  had  I  done  this, 
So  might  I  gain,  so  might  I  miss.  # 

Might  she  have  loved  me  ?  just  as  well 
She  might  have  hated,  who  can  tell ! 
Where  had  I  been  now  if  the  worst  befcL* 

And  here  we  are  riding,  she  and  L 

Fail  I  alone,  in  words  and  deeds  ? 
Why,  all  men  strive,  and  who  soeeeedi? 
We  rode;  it  seemed  my  spirit  flew. 
Saw  other  regions,  cities  new. 

As  the  world  rushed  by  on  either  sidi. 
I  thought,  —  All  labor,  yet  no  less         • 
Bear  up  beneath  their  unsnooeas. 
Look  at  the  end  of  work,  contrast 
The  petty  done,  the  undone  vast. 
This  present  of  theirs  with  the  hop^ 
past  I 

I  hoped  she  would  love  me;  here  we  r^- 

What  hand  and  brain  went  ever  pair^  • 
What  heart  alike  conceived  and  dareii? 
What  act  proved  all  its  thought  had  bm ' 
What  will  but  felt  the  fleshly  screen? 

We  ride  and  I  see  her  bosom  heaTe.    * 
There 's  many  a  crown  for  who  can  reacL 
Ten  lines,  a  statesman's  life  in  each  I 
The  flag  stuck  on  a  heap  of  bones, 
A  soldier's  doing  !  what  atones  ? 
They  scratch  his  vame  on  the  Abbey-stosa 

My  riding  is  better,  by  their  leave. 

What  does  it  all  mean,  poet  ?     Well, 
Your  brains  beat  into  rhythm,  you  tdl 
What  we  felt  only;  you  expressed 
Yon  hold  things  beautiful  ihe  best. 

And  place  them  in  rhyme  so,  side  br  ac^- 
'T  is  something,  nay  *t  is  much:  hot  thfu 
Have  yon  yourself  what 's  best  for  v^ec. ' 
Are  you  —  poor,  sick,  old  ere  your  time' 
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fearer  one  whit  yonr  own  sablirae 
i'han  we  who  noTer  have  turned  a  rhyme  ? 
Sing,  riding 's  a  joy  I    For  me,  I  ride. 

ind  yon,  great  sculptor  —  so,  yon  gave 

i  score  of  years  to  Art,  her  slave, 

ind  that's  your  Venus,  whence  we  turn  80 

0  yonder  girl  that  fords  the  burn ! 
Yon  acquiesce,  and  shall  I  repine  ? 

(That,  man  of  music,  you  grown  gray 

i^ith  notes  and  nothing  else  to  say, 

s  this  your  sole  praise  from  a  friend. 

Greatly  his  opera's  strains  intend, 

'Ut  in  music  we  know  how  fashions  end !  " 

1  gare  my  youth;  but  we  ride,  in  fine. 

^ho  knows  what 's  fit  for  us  ?    Had  fate 
h>posed  bliss  here  should  sublimate        90 
[y  being —  had  I  signed  the  bond  — 
till  one  must  lead  some  life  beyond, 
Have  a  bliss  to  die  with,  dimniescried. 
his  foot  once  planted  on  the  goal, 
his  glory-garland  round  my  soul, 
ould  I  descry  such  ?    Try  and  test  f 
sink  back  shnddering  from  the  quest, 
arth  being  so  good,  would  heaven  seem 

best? 
Now,  heaven  and  she  are  beyond  this 

ride. 

nd  yet  —  she  has  not  spoke  so  long  f     100 

Hiat  if  heaven  be  that,  fair  and  strong 

t  life*s  beat,  with  our  eyes  upturned 

Either  life's  flower  is  first  discemedy 

We,  fixed  so,  ever  should  so  abide  ? 

^t  if  we  still  ride  on,  we  two, 

^ith  life  forever  old  yet  new, 

banged  not  in  kind  but  in  degree, 

be  instant  made  eternity,  — 

nd  heaven  just  prove  that  I  and  she 

Ride,  ride  together,  forever  ride  ?        xio 


PROTUS 

MONO    these    latter  busts  we  count  by 

scores, 
alf-emperors  and  quarter-emperors, 
loh  with  his  bay-leaf  fillet,  loose-thonged 

vest, 
>ric    and    low-browed    Gorgon    on    the 

breast,  — 
se  loves  a  baby  face,  with  violets  there, 
iolets  instead  of  laurel  in  the  hair, 
I  those  were  all  the  little  locks  could  bear. 


Now  read  here.    **  Protus  ends  a  period 
Of  erapery  beginning  with  a  god;  9 

fioru  in  the  porphyry  chamber  at  Byzant, 
Queens  by  his  cradle,  proud  and  ministrant: 
And  if  he  quickened  breath  there,  't  would 

like  fire 
Pantingly  through  the  dim  vast  realm  tran- 
spire. 
A  ftaqe  that  he  was  missing  spread  afar: 
The  world,  from  its  four  comers,  rose  in  war. 
Till  he  was  borne  out  on  a  balcony 
To  pacify  the  world  when  it  should  see. 
The  captains  ranged  before  him,  one,  his 

baud 
Made  baby  points  at,  gained  the  chief  com- 
mand. 
And  day  by  dny  more  beautiful  he  grew  20 
In  shape,  all  said,  in  feature  and  in  hue, 
While  young  Greek  sculptors,  gazing  on 

the  child. 
Became  with  old  Greek  sculpture  reconciled. 
Already  sages  labored  to  condense 
In  easy  tomes  a  life's  experience: 
And  artists  took  grave  counsel  to  impart 
In  one  breath  aud  one  hand-sweep,  all  their 

art  — 
To  make  his  graces  prompt  AS  blossoming 
Of  plentifully-watered  palms  in  spring: 
Since  well  beseems  it,  whoso  mounts  the 
throne,  30 

For  beauty,  knowledge,  strength,  should 

stand  alone. 
And  mortals  love  the  letters  of  his  name." 

— Stop!    Have  you  turned   two   pages? 

Still  the  same 
New  reign,  same  date.    The  scribe  goes  on 

to  say 
How  that  same  year,  on  such  a  month  and 

day, 
**  John  the  Pannonian,  gronndedly  believed 
A  blacksmith's  bastard,  whose  hard  hand 

reprieved 
The  Empire  from  its  fate  the  year  before, — 
Came,  had  a  mind  to  take  the  crown,  and 

wore 
The  same  for  six  years  (during  which  the 

Huns  4& 

Kept  off  their  fingers  from  us),  till  his  sons 
Put  something  in  his  liquor  "  —  and  so  forth. 
Then  a  new  reign.    Stay  —  *<Take  at  its 

just  worth  " 
(Subjoins  an  annotator)  **  what  I  give 
As  hearsay.    Some  think,  John  let  Protus 

live 
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And  slip  away.    T . «  said,  be  loached  man's 

acre 
At  some  blind  nortbem  oourt;  made,  first  a 

Then  tutor  to  the  children;  la^'-,  *>t  use 
About  the  hnnting-stables.    I  deduce       49 
He  wrote  the  little  tract  *  On  worming  dogs,' 
Whereuf  tbe  name  in  sundry  catalogues 
Is  extant  yet    A  Protus  of  the  race 
Is  rumored  to  have  died  a  monk  in  Thrace, — 
And  if  the  same,  he  reached  senility." 
Here  *«  John  tbe  Smitb*s  rougk-bammered 

bead.     Great  eye. 
Gross  jaw  and  griped  lips  do  what  granite  can 
To  give  you  tbe  oiown-grasper.    Wbat  a 


THE  STATUE  AND  THE   BUST 

This  poem  wss  pablished  first  in  1806  as  an 
independent  issue.  A  oorrespoodent  of  an 
American  paper  once  ssked  the  following  quee- 
tione  respectiiif  this  poem :  — 

'*  1.  When,  how,  end  where  did  it  happen  T 
flrowning's  diyine  rairueneai  lets  one  gather 
unly  that  the  lady's  husband  was  a  Ricoardi. 
2.  Who  was  the  Udy  f  who  the  duke  ?  a.  The 
manifioent  house  wherein  Florence  lodges  her 
prtfet  is  known  to  all  Florentine  ball-goers  as 
tbe  Palano  Riocaidi.  It  was  bought  by  tbe 
Ricoardi  from  tbe  Medici  in  1669.  rrom  none 
of  its  windows  did  the  lady  gaase  at  ber  more 
than  royal  loyer.  From  what  window,  then,  if 
from  any  ?  Are  tbe  itatne  and  the  bust  still  in 
their  original  positions  ?  ** 

Tbe  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Wise,  who  lent  it  to  Mr.  Browning,  and  re- 
ceived the  following  answer. 

Jui.  8, 1887. 
DBAS  Ms.  Wns,  —I  hara  Mldom  nek  with  aach  a 
strange  Inability  to  andentud  what  aeems  th«  pblneat 
matter  poHlble :  "ball-goera"  mre  probaUy  not  hia- 
tory-readan,  bat  aav  guide-book  woald  oonfirm  what 
la  miffldantly  stated  In  the  poem.  I  wUl  append  a  noto 
or  two,  however.  1 .  *'  Tfila  atory  the  towiunen  tell " ; 
**when,  how,  and  where,"  oonstitntee  the  raUect  oi 
the  poem.  2.  The  lady  wae  the  wife  of  Rlocardl ;  end 
the  duke.  Ferdinand,  joit  aa  the  poem  aaya.  8.  An  it 
waa  biiilt  by,  and  inhabited  by,  the  Kedid  till  aold, 
lotiff  after,  to  the  Rlocardl,  it  waa  not  from  the  dake*B 

Clace,  bat  a  window  fai  that  of  th^  Riccaidi,  that  the 
ly  oaaed  at  her  lover  ridlag  by.  The  atatoe  ia  atill  in 
Ita  place,  looking  at  the  window  nnder  which  **  now  is 
the  empty  ahrine."  Can  anvthlng  be  clearer?  My 
**  rairaraieaa  "  leaTes  what  to  be  '*  gathered  **  when  aU 
these  things  are  pot  down  In  blaek  and  white  t  Oh, 
**baU-goers'M 

Thb&k's  a  palace  in  Florence,  the  world 

knows  well. 
And  a  atatue  watches  it  from  tbe  square, 
And  tbis  story  of  both  do  onr  townsmen  tell. 


Ages  ngOf  a  lady  tbete, 

At  tbe  farthest  window  facing  tibe  East 

Asked,  *"  Who  rides  by  with  tbe  xoyal  air  : " 

The  bridesmaids'  pcattle  around  her  eeased; 
Sbe  leaned  forth,  one  on  either  hswd; 
They  saw  how  the  blnsh  of  tha  bride  n- 
creased — 

They  felt  by  its  beats  her  heart  expand- 
As  one  at  each  ear  and  both  ia  n,  breath  :t 
Whispeied,  "  The  Gieat-Doka  Feidiouii' 

That  selfsame  instant,  nndemcsith. 
The  Dnke  rode  past  in  his  idle  way. 
Empty  and  fine  like  a  swordleaa  abeath. 

Gray  he  rode,  with  a  friend  aa  gay. 

Till  be  threw  his  head  back— «« Who  a 

she?" 
— ^A  bride  the  Bioeasdi  hrinea 

day." 


c» 


Hair  in  heaps  lay  heavily 

Over  a  pale  brow  spirit-pnrc  —  » 

Carved  like  tbe  heart  of  the  coal-hlaek  tiMi 

Crisped  like  a  war>  steed's  eneolnre — 
And  vainly  sought  to  dissemble  her  eya 
Of  the  blackest  blaek  onr  eyes  endure, 


And  lo,  a  Uade  for  a  knight's  emp 
Filled  tbe  flue  empty  sheath  of  a  man. 
The  Dnke  grew  straightway  brave  and 


He  looked  at  her,  as  a  lover  «»«| 
She  looked  at  him,  as  one  who  a 
The  peat  was  a  sleeps  and  her  life 


Now,  love  so  ordered  for  both  their  ssfcci^ 
A  feast  was  held  that  selfsame  a^t 
In  the  pile  which  tbe  mighty  shadow 


(For  Via  Larga  Is  three-parts  light, 
But  the  palace  overshadows  cme. 
Because  of  a  crime,  which  may  God  reipBid| 


To  Florence  and  God  the  wrong  was  doaij 
Through  the  first  republic's  minder  theis 
By  Conmo  and  his  enrsed  son.) 


The  Dnke  (with  the  statue's  fisee  in  tH 
square)  4 

Turned  ra  tbe  midst  of  his  mnltitade 
At  the  bright  appraach  of  the  fatidal  pain 
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Face  to  face  the  lovers  stood 
A  single  minute  and  no  more, 
While  the  bridegroom  beut  as  a  man  sub- 
dued— 

Bowed  till  his  bonnet  brushed  the  floor — 
For  the  Duke  on  the  lady  a  kiss  couferred, 
As  the  courtly  custom  was  of  yore. 


In  a  minute  can  lovers  exchange  a  word  ? 
If  a  word  did  pass,  which  I  do  not  think. 
Only  one  out  of  a  thousand  heard. 


5« 


That  was  the  bridegroom.  At  day's  brink 
He  and  his  bride  were  alone  at  last 
In  a  bed  chamber  by  a  taper's  blink. 

Calmly  he  said  that  her  lot  was  cast, 
That  uie  door  she  had  passed  was  shut  on 

her 
Till  the  final  oatafalk  repassed. 

The  world  meanwhile,  its  noise  and  stir,  58 
Through  a  certain  window  facing  the  East 
She  could  watch  like  a  oonyent's  chronicler. 

Since  passing  the  door  might  lead  to  a  feast, 
And  a  feast  might  lead  to  so  much  beside. 
He,  of  many  e'nls,  chose  the  least. 

**  Freely  I  choose  too,"  said  the  bride  — 
"  Your  window  and  its  world  suffice," 
Replied  the  tongue,  while  the  heart  re- 
plied— 

^  If  I  spend  the  night  with  that  devil  twice, 
May  his  window  serve  as  my  loop  of  hell 
Whenoe  a  damned  soul  looks  on  paradise  I 


I*  I  fly  to  the  Duke  who  loves  me  well| 
Sit  by  his  side  and  laugh  at  sorrow 
Ere  I  oount  another  ave-bell. 


70 


"rr is  only  the  coat  of  a  page  to  borrow, 
And  tie  my  hair  in  a  horse-boy's  trim. 
kad  I  save  my  soul  —  but  not  to-mor- 


row"— 


[She  checked  herself  and  her  eye  grew  dim) 

*  My  father  tarries  to  bless  my  state: 
[  most  keep  it  one  day  more  n>r  him. 

*  Is  one  day  more  so  long  to  wait  ? 
Moreover  the  Dnke  rides  past,  I  know;   80 
We  shall  see  each  other,  sure  as  fate." 


She  turned  on  her  side  and  slept.  Just  sot 
80  we  resolve  on  a  thing  and  sleep: 
So  did  the  lady,  ages  ago. 

That  night  the  Duke  said,  "Dear  or  cheap 
As  the  cost  of  this  cup  of  bliss  may  prove 
To  body  or  soul,  I  wiU  drain  it  deep. ' 

And  on  the  morrow,  bold  with  love, 

Ue   beckoned  the   bridegroom   (close    on 

As  his  duty  bade,  by  the  Duke's  alcove)  90 

And  smiled,  ''Twas  a  very  funeral, 
Your  lady  will  think,  this  feast  of  ours,  ^- 
A  shame  to  efface,  whate'er  befall  t 

^  What  if  we  break  from  the  Amo  bowers^ 
And  try  if  Petraja,  oool  and  green. 
Cure  last  night's  fault  with  this  morning's 
flowers  ?  " 

The  bridegroom,  not  a  thought  to  be  seen 
On  his  steady  brow  and  quiet  mouth, 
Said,  "Too  much  favor  fur  me  so  mean! 

**  But,  slas!  my  lady  leaves  the  South;     100 
Each  wind  that  comes  from  the  Apennine 
Is  a  menace  to  her  tender  youth: 

**  Kor  a  way  exists,  the  wise  opine. 
If  she  quits  her  palace  twice  this  year. 
To  avert  the  flower  of  life's  decline." 

Qnoth  the  Duke, "  Asaffe  and  a  kindly  fear. 
Moreover  Petraja  is  ocud  this  spring: 
fie  our  feast  to-night  as  usual  here  t " 

And  then  to  himself — **  Which  night  shall 
bring  109 

Thy  bride  to  her  lover's  embraces,  fool  — 
Or  I  am  the  fool,  and  thou  art  the  king! 

''Yet  my  passion  must  wait  a  night,  nor 

cool  — 
For  to-night  the  Envoy  arrives  from  France 
Whose  heart  I  unlock  with  thyself,  my  tool 

**  1  need  thee  still  and  might  miss  perchance. 

To-day  is  not  wholly  lost,  beside. 

With  its  hope  of  my  lady's  countenance: 

"  For  I  ride  —  what  should  I  do  bat  ride  ? 
And  passing  her  palace,  if  I  list,  uf 

May  glauoe  at  its  window  —  well  betidel  ** 
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So  aakl,  so  done:  nor  the  lady  missed 
One  ray  that  broke  from  the  ardent  brow, 
Nor  a  curl  of  the  lips  where   the  spirit 
kissed. 

Be  sure  that  each  renewed  the  yow, 
No  morrow's  sao  should  arise  and  set 
And  leave  them  then  as  it  left  them  now. 

But  next  day  passed,  and  next  day  yet. 
With  still  fresh  cause  to  wait  one  day  more 
Ere  each  leaped  oyer  the  parapet. 

And  still,  as  Iotc's  brief  morning  wore,  130 
With  a  gentle  start,  half  smile,  half  sigh, 
They  found  love  not  as  it  seemed  before. 

They  thought  it  would  work  infallibly, 
But  not  iu  desoite  of  lieayeu  and  earth: 
The  rose  would  blow  when  the  storm  passed 
by. 

Meantime    they  oould    profit  in  winter's 

denrth 
By  store  of  fruits  that  supplant  the  rose: 
The  world  and  its  ways  have  a  certain  worth: 

And  to  press  a  point  while  these  oppose 
Were  simple  policy;  better  wait:  mo 

We  lose  no  friends  and  we  gain  no  foes. 

Meantime,  worse  fates  than  a  lover's  fate, 
Who  daily  may  ride  and  pass  and  look 
Where  his  lady  watches  biehind  the  grate! 

And  she — she  watched  the  square  like  a 

book 
Holding  one  picture  and  only  one. 
Which  daily  to  find  she  undertook: 

When  the  picture  was  reached  the  book  was 

done. 
And  she  turned  from  the  picture  at  night  to 

scheme 
Of  tearing  it  out  for  herself  next  sun.      150 

So  weeks  grew  months,  years;  gleam  by 

gleam 
The  glory  dropped  from  their  youth  and  love. 
And  both  perceived  tbey  had  dreamed  a 

dream; 

Which  hovered  as  dreams  do,  still  above: 
But  who  can  take  a  dream  for  a  truth  ? 
Oh,  hide  our  eyes  from  the  next  remove  I 


One  day  as  the  lady  saw  her  youth 
Depart,  and  the  silver  thread  that  streaked 
Her  hair,  and,  worn  by  the  serpent's  tooth. 

The    brow    so     poekered,    the     chin   so 
peaked, —  i^ 

And  wondered  who  the  woman  was^ 
Hollow-eyed  and  haggard-cheeked. 

Fronting  her  silent  in  the  glass — 
**  Summon  here,"  she  suddenly  said, 
'*  Before  the  rest  of  my  old  self  pass^ 

**  Him,  the  Carver,  a  hand  to  aid. 

Who  fashions  the  clay  no  love  will  efaai^ 

And  fixes  a  beauty  never  to  fade. 

**  Let  Robbia's  craft  so  apt  and  strange 
Arrest  the  remains  of  young  and  fair,     <:• 
And  rivet  them  whOe  the  seasons  range. 

"  Make  me  a  face  on  the  window  there, 
Waiting  as  ever,  mute  the  while, 
My  love  to  pass  below  in  the  square! 

''And  let  me  think  that  it  may  beguile 
Dreary  days  which  the  dead  must  spend 
Down  in  their  darkness  under  the  aisle, 

''To  say, '  What  matters  it  at  the  end? 
I  did  no  more  while  my  heart  was  warm 
Th«,    does    that   noage.    mj   p^e^uri 
friend.'  a 

"  Where  is  the  use  of  the  lip's  red  charm. 
The  heaven  of  hair,  the  pride  of  the  brow. 
And  the  blood  that  blues  the  inside 


"  Unless  we  turn,  as  the  soul  knows  how. 
The  earthly  gift  to  an  end  divine  ? 
A  lady  of  clay  is  as  good,  I  trow." 

But  long  ere  Robbia's  cornice,  fine^ 
With  flowers  and  fmits  whieh  leaves  ea> 

lace. 
Was  set  where  now  is  the  empty  shaine  — 

^And,  leaning  out  of  a  bright  bine  ^paee. 
As  a  ghost  might  lean  from  a  ehiuk  of  skj. 
The  passionate  pale  lady's  face  —  ks 

Eying  ever,  with  earnest  eye 

And  quick-turned  neck  at  its  breathksi 

stretch. 
Some  one  who  ever  is  passing  by  — } 
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The  Duke  bad  sighed  like  the  simplest 

wretch 
n  Florence,  "Touth  —  my  dream  escapes  I 
Vill  its  record  stay?  "    And  he  bade  tbem 

fetch  198 

k>ine  snbtle  moulder  of  brazen  shapes  — 
'  Can  the  soul,  the  will,  die  out  of  a  man 
Cre  his  body  find  the  grave  that  gapes  7 

'  John  of  Donay  shall  effect  my  plan, 
Set  me  on  horseback  here  aloft, 
ilive,  as  the  crafty  sculptor  can, 

*Ia  the  yery  square  I  have  crossed   so 

oft: 
rhat  men  may  admire,  when  future  suns 
>ball  touch  the  eyes  to  a  purpose  soft, 

'  While  the  mouth  and  the  brow  stay  brave 

in  bronze  — 
Admire  and  say, '  When  he  was  alive 
Elow  he  would  take  his  pleasure  oiioel '  xio 

*  And  it 'shall  go  hard  but  I  contrive 

Fo  listen  the  while,  and  laugh  iu  my  tomb 

^t  idleness  which  aspires  to  strive." 


aao 


So!  while  these  wait  the  trump  of  doom, 
Sow  do  their  spirits  pass,  I  wonder, 
Nights  and  days  in  the  narrow  room  ? 

Still,  I  suppose,  they  sit  and  ponder 
What  a  gift  life  was,  ages  ago. 
Six  steps  out  of  the  chapel  yonder. 

Only  they  see  not  God,  I  know, 

Nor  all  that  chivalry  of  his. 

The  soldier-saints  who,  row  on  row. 


Bum  upward  each  to  his  point  of  bliss — 
Since,  the  end  of  life  being  manifest. 
He  had  burned  his  way  through  the  world 
to  this. 

I    hear   you  reproach,   "But    delay  was 

best. 
For  their  end  was  a  crime."  —  Oh,  a  crime 

will  do 
As  well,  I  reply,  to  serve  for  a  test. 

As  a  virtue  golden  through  and  through. 
Sufficient  to  vindicate  itself  ajo 

Aud  prove  its  worth  at  a  moment's  view  t 


Must  a  game  be  played  for  the  sake  of 

pelf? 
Where  a  button  goes,  't  were  an  e^Mgram 
To  offer  the  stamp  of  the  very  Guelph. 

The  true  has  no  value  beyond  the  sham: 
As  well  tlie  counter  as  coin,  I  submit. 
When  your  table 's  a  hat,  and  your  prize,  a 
dram. 

Stake  your  counter  as  boldly  every  whit, 
Venture  as  warily,  use  the  same  skill,     239 
Do  your  best,  whether  wmniug  or  losing  it. 

If  you  choose  to  piny!  —  is  niy  principle. 
Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will! 

The  counter  our  lovers  staked  was  lost 
As  surely  as  if  it  were  lawful  coin : 
And  the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate 
ghost 

Is  —  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin. 
Though  the  end  in  sight  was  a  vice,  I  say. 
Ton  of  the  virtue  (we  issue  join) 
How  strive  you?    De  Uf/abulal  350 
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I  AM  poor  brother  Lippo,  by  your  leave ! 
Ton  need  not  clap  your  torches  to  my  face. 
Zooks,  what 's   to  blame  ?  you  think  you 

see  a  monk! 
What,  't  is  past  midnight,  and  you  go  the 

rounds. 
And  here  you  catch  me  at  an  alley's  end 
Where  sportive  ladies  leave   their  doors 

ajar  ? 
The  Carmine  's  my  cloister:  hunt  it  up. 
Do,  —  harry  out,  if  you  must  show  your 

zeal, 
Whatever  rat,  there,  haps  on  his  wrong 

hole, 
And   nip  each  softling  of    a  wee   white 


mouse. 


10 


WekSf  weke,  that 's  crept  to  keep  him  com- 
pany! 

Aha,  you  know  your  betters!  Then,  you'll 
take 

Tour  hand  away  that's  fiddling  on  my 
throat, 

And  please  to  know  me  likewise.  Whc 
am  I? 
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Why,  one,  lir,  wbo  if  lodfpng  with  a  f  riend 
Throe  streets  aS  —  he  ^  »  oertain  •  .   . 

how  d'  ye  call  ? 
Master  —  a  .  .  .  Cosimo  of  the  Mediei, 
P  the  house  that  caps  the  oonier.  Boh  I  you 

weie  hesti 
Remember  and  tell  me,  the  day  yon  'ze 

hanged. 
How  you  affeeted  sneh  a  gnlletVgripel    ao 
But  you,  sir,  it  coueems  you  that  your 

knaves 
FSek  up  a  manner,  nor  discredit  yon: 
Zooks,  are  we  pilchards,  that  they  sweep 

the  streets 
And  count  fair  prise  what  oomes  into  their 

net? 
He 's  Judas  to  a  tittle,  that  man  isl 
Just  snoh  a  faeel    Why,  sir,  you  make 

amends. 
Lord,  I  'm  not  angry!   Bid  your  hangdogs 

go 
Drink  out  this  quarter-florin  to  the  health 

Of  the  munifioent  House  that  harbors  me 
(And  many  more  beside,  ladsl  more  be- 
side I)  90 
And  all 's  come  square  again.  I  'd  like  his 

face  — 
His,  elbowing  on  his  comrade  in  the  door 
With  the  pike  and  lantern,  —  for  the  slaTe 

that  holds 
John  Baptist's  head  Srdangle  by  the  hair 
With  one  hand  ("  Look  yon,  now,"  as  who 

should  say) 
And  his  weapon  in  the  other,  yet    nn- 

wipedl 
It's  not  your  chance  to  haTC  a  bit  of 

ehalk, 
A  wood-coal  or  the  like  ?  or  yon  should  see  1 
Yes,  I  'm  the  painter,  sinee  you  style  me 

so. 
What,  brother   Lippo's    doings,  np   and 

down,  40 

Y<Mi  know  them  and  they  take  yon  ?  like 

enough! 
I  saw  the  proper  twinkle  in  your  eye  — 
'Tell  yon,  i  liked  yonr  looks  at  yery  first. 
Let's  sit  and  set  things  straight  now,  hip 

to  haunch. 
Here's  spring  come,  and  the  nights  one 

makes  up  bands 
To  roam  the  town  and  sing  out  camiTal, 
And  I  've  been  three  weeks  shut  within  my 

mew, 
A-painting  for  the  great  man,  saints  and 

saints 


And  saints  again.  I  eonld  not  paint  si 

night  — 
Ouf  I    I  leaned  out  of  window  for  freA 

air.  a 

There  came  a  hurry  of  feet  and  little  feet, 
A  sweep  of  lute-BtnngSy  laughs^  and  wkifii 

of  song,  — 
Flmoer  o'  tke  brooms 

Take  awatf  hoe,  and  onr  eartik  »  a  iomk  ! 
FUnoer  o'  (he  quinc€t 

I  let  Lisa  go,  and  what  good  in  life  mnce  f 
Flower  o'  tKe  tkgme  —  and  ao  on. 

they  went. 
Scarce  had  they  turned  the  comer 

tiUer 
like  the  skipping  of  rabbits  by  moonli^ 

—  three  slim  shapes^ 
And  a  face  that  looked  np  .  •  .  sooks,  sitt 

flesh  and  blood,  tc 

That's  all  I  'm  made  of  I  Into  shreds  s 

went, 
Curtam  and  counterpane  and  coverlet, 
All  the  bed-furuitnre  —  a  dozen  knots. 
There  was  a  ladder!  Down  I  let  ^lyaelf. 
Hands  and  feet,  scrambling  somehow,  aai 

so  dropped. 
And  after  them.    I  came  np  with  the  fao 
Hard  by  Saint  Lanraice,  hail  fellow,  well 

met, — 
Flower  o'  tMeroee, 

I/l  *ve  been  merry,  wkai  matter  wko  btmtsf 
And  so  as  I  was  stealing  back  again         w 
To  get  to  bed  and  haye  a  bit  of  sleep 
£re  I  rise  im  to-morrow  and  go  wonc 
On  Jerome  knocking  at  his  poor  old  hns^ 
With  his  great  round  stone  to  anbdne  tk 

flesh. 
Ton  snap  me  of  the  sudden.     Ah,  I  see  t 
Though  yonr  eye  twinkles  still,  yon  ahafe 

your  head  — 
Mine's  shaved — a  monk,  yon  aay — tkt 

sting 's  in  that ! 
If  Master  Cosimo  announced  himself. 
Mum 's  the  word  naturally;  but  m  monk! 
Come,  what  am  I  a  beast  for?  tell  ■■» 

now!  b 

I  was  a  baby  when  my  mother  died 
And  father  died  and  left  nie  in  the  street 
I  starved  there,  God  knows  how,  a  year  or 

two 
On   fig-skins,   melon -parings,  liads   and 

shucks. 
Refuse  and  rubbish.    One  fine  frosty  dayi 
My  stomach  being  empty  as  yonr  hat, 
The  wind  doubled  me  np  and  down  I  weal 
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Old  Aunt  Lapaccia  truMed  me  with  one 

handy 
(Its  fellow  was  a  stinger  as  I  knew) 
And  so  along  the  wall,  oyer  the  bridge,    90 
Bj  the  straight  cut  to  the  convent.  .  Six 

words  there. 
While  I  stood  munching  my  first  bread 

that  month: 
**  So,  boy,  you  're  minded,''  qnoth  the  good 

fat  father, 
Wiping  his  own  mouth,  'twas  refeetaon- 

time, — 
**  To  quit  this  Terj  miserable  world  ? 
Will  yon  renounce"  .  .  .  "the  mouthful 

of  bread?  "thought  I; 
)y  no  means  !    Brief,  they  made  a  monk 

of  me; 
I  did  renounce  the  world,  its  pride  and 

greed. 
Palace,    farm,  villa,  shop,  and    bankiog- 

house,  99 

Trash,  such  as  these  poor  devils  of  Medici 
Have  given  their  hearts  to — all  at  eight 

years  old. 
Well,  sir,  I  found  in  time,  you  may  be 

sure, 
'Twas  not  for  nothing — the  good  bellyful. 
The  warm  serge  and  the  rope  that  goes  all 

round. 
And  day-long  blessed  idleness  beside ! 
•'Let's  see  what  the  urchin's  fit  for"  — 

that  came  next. 
Not  overmuch  their  way,  I  must  confess. 
Such  a  to-do  I    They  tried  me  with  their 

books; 
Lord,  they  'd  have  taught  me  Latin  in  pure 

waste! 
Flower  o*  the  dooef  110 

AU  tke Latin  I eowtrue  i$  •^amo/'  Ilove! 
But,  mind  you,  when  a  boy  starves  in  the 

streets 
Eight  years  together,  as  my  fortune  was, 
Watchinp^  folk's  faces  to  know  who  will 

flmg 
The  bit  of  half-stripped  grape-bunch  he 

desires, 
And  who  will  curse  or  kick  him  for  his 

pains, — 
Whieh  gentleman  prooesstcnal  and  fine, 
Holding  a  candle  to  the  Sacrament, 
Will  wink  and  let  him  lift  a  plate  and 

catch 
The  droppings  of  the  wax  to  sell  again,  lao 
Or  hoUa  for  the  Eight  and    have  him 

whipped,— 


How  say  I  ? —  nay,  which  dog  bites,  which 

lets  drop 
His  bone  from  the  heap  of  offal  in  the 

street, — 
Why,  soul  and  sense  of  him  grow  sharp 

alike, 
He  learns  the  look  of  things,  and  none  the 

less 
For  admonition  from  the  hunger-pinch. 
I  had  a  store  of  such  remarks,  be  sure, 
Which,  after  I  found   leisure,  turned  to 

use. 
I  drew  men's  faces  on  my  copy-books, 
Scrawled   them  within  the  antiphonary's 

marge,  T30 

Joined  legs  and  arms  to  the  long  mnsto- 

notes. 
Found  eyes  and  nose  and  chin  for  A's  and 

B  s. 
And  made  a  string  of  pictures  of  the  world 
Betwixt  the  ins  and  outs  of  verb  and  noun, 
On  the  wall,  the  bench,  the  door.     The 

monks  looked  black. 
''Nay,"  quoth  the  Prior,  "turn  him  ont, 

d*  ye  say  ? 
In  no  wise.    Loee  a  crow  and  catch  a  lark. 
What  if  at  last  we  get  our  man  of  parts. 
We  Carmelites,  like  those  Camaldolese 
And  Preaching  Friars,  to  do  our  church  up 

fine  14a 

And  put  the  front  on  it  that  ought  to  be  I  ** 
And  hereupon  he  bade  me  daub  away. 
Thank  yon  t  my  head  being  crammed,  the 

walls  a  blank. 
Never  was  such  prompt  disembnrdening. 
First,  every  sort  of  monk,  the  black  and 

white, 
I  drew  them,  hi  and  lean:  then,  folk  at 

church. 
From  good  old  gossips  waiting  to  confess 
Their  crilw  of    baml-droppiugs,  candlie- 

euds,  — 
To  tlie  breathless  fellow  at  tlie  altar-foot, 
Fresh  from  his  murder,  safe  and  sitting 

there  ijo 

With  the  little  chQdren  round  him  in  a 

row 
Of  admiration,  half  for  his  beard  and  half 
For  that  white  anger  of  his  victim's  son 
Shaking  a  fist  at  him  with  one  fierce  arm. 
Signing  himself  with  the  other  because  of 

Christ 
(Whose  sad  face  on  the  cross  leea  only 

this 
After  the  pasabn  of  a  thousand  years) 
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Till  some  poor  girl,  lier  apron  o'er  her  head, 
(Which  the  intenae  eyes  looked  throagb) 

came  at  eve  159 

On  tiptoe,  said  a  word,  dropped  in  a  loaf, 
Her  pair  of  earrings  and  a  bimch  of  flowers 
(The  brute  took  growling),  prayed,  and  so 

was  gone. 
I  painted  all,  then  cried  '"T  is  ask  and 

have; 
Choose,   for  more  's  ready ! "  —  laid    the 

ladder  flat, 
And  showed  my  coyered  bit  of  cloister- 
wall. 
The  monks  dosed  in  a  circle  and  praised 

lond 
Till  checked,  tanght  what  to  see  and  not  to 

see. 
Being  simple  bodies,  —  **  That 's  the  very 

man! 
Look  at  the  boy  who  stoops  to  pat  the 

dog  1 
That  woman 's  like  the  Prior's  niece  who 

comes  170 

To  care  about  his  asthma:  it 's  the  life  ! " 
Bnt  there  my  triumph's  straw-fire  flared 

and  funked ; 
Their  betters  took  their  turn  to  see  and 

say: 
The  Prior  and  the  learned  pulled  a  face 
And  stopped  all  that  in  no  time.     *'  How  ? 

what 's  here  ? 
Qnite  from  the  mark  of  painting,  bless  ns 

all  I 
Faces,  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  like  the  tme 
As  much  as  pea  and  pea  I  it 's  devil's- 

game  I 
Yonr  business  is  not  to  catch  men  with 

show. 
With  homage  to  the  perishable  clay,        180 
Bnt  lift  them  over  it,  ignore  it  all. 
Make  them  forget  there 's  such  a  thing  as 

flesh. 
Your  business  is  to  paint  the  souls  of  men — 
Man's  soul,  and  it 's  a  fire,  smoke  .  .  .  no, 

it 's  not  .  .  . 
It 's  Taper  done  up  like  anew-born  babe  — 
(In  that  shape  when  you  die  it  leaves  your 

moutn) 
It 's  .  .  .  well,  what  matters  talking,  it 's 

the  soul  I 
Giye  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  i«onl ! 
Here's  Giotte,  with  his  Saint  a-praisiug 

God, 
That  sets  us  pnusing,  —  why  not  stop  with 

him  ?  190 


Wky  put  all  tlionghts  of  praise  out  of  oar 

head 
With  wonder  at  lines,  colors,  and  wfax 

not? 
Paint  the  soul,  never  mind  the  legs  aad 

arms  I 
Rub  all  out,  try  at  it  a  second  time. 
Oh,  that  white  smallish  female   with  tht 

breasts. 
She 's  just  my  niece  .  •  .  Herodiaa,  I  woold 

Who  went  and  danced  and  got  men's  heads 

out  off ! 
Have  it  all  out !"    Now,  is  thia  sense,  1 

ask? 
A  fine  way  to  paint  soul,  by  painting  bodj 
So  ill,  the  eye  can't  stop  there,  must  f:> 

further  » 

And  can't  fare  worse  1     Thus,  yellow  does 

for  white 
When  what  you  put  for  yellow's  simph 

black. 
And  any  sort  of  meaning  looks  intense 
When  all  beside   itself  means  and  loob 

naught. 
Why  can't  a  painter  lift  each  foot  in  turn. 
Left  foot  and  rierlit  foot,  |;o  a  double  stefs 
Make  his  flesh  liker  and  his  soul  wore  like. 
Both  in  their  order?     Take  the  prettiest 

face, 
The  Prior's  niece  .  .  .  patron-oaint  —  is  it 

so  pretty  » 

You  can't  discover  if  it  means  hope,  fear. 
Sorrow  or  joy  ?  won't  beanty  go  with  tkese  ? 
Suj^MMO  1  've  made  her  eyes  aU  right  aai 

blue,     t 
Can't  I  take  breath  and  try  to  add  Uhi 

flash. 
And  then  add  soul  and  heighten  them  three- 

fold? 
Or  say  there 's  beauty  with  no  soul  at  aH  — 
(I  never  saw  it — put  the  esse  the  same— 
If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nanght  else. 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  inveiitf:: 
That 's  somewhat:  and  yon  II  find  the  sc^ 

yon  have  missed. 
Within   yourself,   when    yon  letnra    hca 

thanks.  s=s 

'<  Rub  all  out ! "    Well,  well,  there  *s  et 

life,  in  short. 
And  so  the  thing  has  gone  on  ever  since. 
I  'm  grown  a  man  no  doubt,  I  've  bmkes 

bounds: 
Yon  shonld  not  take  a  fellow  eieiit  years 

oU  «s     J-- 
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And  make  him  swear  to  never  kiss  the 

girls. 
I  'm  my  own  master,  paint  now  as  I  please  — 
Having  a  friend,  you  see,  in  the  Comer- 
house  I 
Lord,  it's   fast  holding  by   the  rings  in 

front — 
Those  great  rings    serve   more   purposes 

than  just 
To  plant  a  flag  in,  or  tie  up  a  horse  I       230 
And  yet  the  old  schooling  sticks,  the  old 

grave  eves 
Are  peeping  o  er  my  shoulder  as  I  work, 
The  heads  shake  still  —  '*  It 's  art's  decline, 

my  son ! 
You  're  not  of  the  true  painters,  great  and 

old; 
Brother  Angelioo  's  the  man,  yon  'II  find; 
Brother  Lorenzo  stands  his  single  peer: 
Fag  on  at  flesh,  you'll  never  make  the 

third  I " 
Flower  o'  the  pine^ 
You  keep  your  mistr  .  •  .  mamnersy  and  1  'U 

stick  to  mine  ! 
I  'm  not  the  third,  then:  bless  us,  they  must 

know  1  240 

Don't  you  think  they're   the  likeliest  to 

know, 
They  with  their  Latin  ?    So,  I  swallow  my 

Cleneh  mv  teeth,  suck  my  lips  in  tight,  and 

pamt 
To  please  them  —  sometimes  do  and  som^ 

times  don't; 
For,  doing  most,  there's  pretty  sure   to 

come 
A  tnm,  some  warm  eve  finds  me  at  my 

saints  — 
A  laugh,  a  cry,  the  business  of  the  world  — 
{Flower  o*  the  peachy 

Death  for  us  allj  and  his  own  life  for  each  !) 
And  my  whole  soul  revolves,  the  cup  runs 

over,  250 

The  world  and  life 's  too  big  to  pass  for  a 

dream, 
And  I  do  these  wild  things  in  sheer  despite, 
And  play  the  fooleries  you  catch  me  at, 
[n  pure  rage  !    The  old  mill-horse,  out  at 


After  liard  years,  throws  up  his  stiff  heels 

so^ 
\Ithongh  the  miller  does  not  preach  to  him 
The  only  good  of  grass  is  to  make  chaff. 
KVhat   would  men  have?    Do  they  like 

gnueornoj — 


May  they  or  may  n't  they  ?  all  I  want 's  the 

thing 
Settled  forever  one  way.    As  it  is,  ate 

You  tell  too  many  lies  and  hurt  yourself: 
You  don't  like  what  you  only  like  too  much. 
You  do  like  what,  if  given  you  at  your 

word. 
You  find  abundantly  detestable. 
For  me,  I  think  I  speak  as  I  was  taught; 
I  always  see  the  garden  and  God  there 
A-makiug    man's    wife:    and,  my    lesson 

learned, 
The  value  and  significance  of  flesh, 
I  can't  unlearn  ten  minutes  afterwards.  369 

You  understand  me:  I  'm  a  beast,  I  know. 
But  see,  now  —  why,  I  see  as  certainly 
As  that  the  morning-star 's  about  to  shine. 
What  will  hap  some  day.    We  've  a  young- 
ster here 
Comes  to  our  convent,  studies  what  I  do. 
Slouches  and  stares  and  lets  no  atom  drop: 
HiB  name  is  Guidi  —  he'll  not  mind  the 

raonks  — 
They  call  him  Hulking  Tom,  he  lets  them 

talk- 
He  picks  my  practice  up  —  he  '11    paint 

apace, 
I  hope  so — though  I  never  live  so  long, 
I  know  what's  sure  to  follow.    You  be 

judge  I  aso 

Yon  speak  no  Latin  more  than  I,  belike; 
However,  you  're  my  man,  you  've  seen  the 

world 
-—The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the 

power. 
The  shapes  of  things,  their  colors,  lights 

and  shades. 
Changes,  snrprisf^s, — and  Grod  msde  it  all ! 
—  For  what  ?     Do  you  feel  thankful,  ay  or 

no, 
For  this  fair  town's  face,  yonder  river's 

line, 
The  mountain  round  it  and  the  sky  above. 
Much  more  the  figures  of  man,  woman, 

child, 
These  are  the  frame  to  ?  What 's  it  all 

about  ?  190 

To  be  passed  over,  despised  ?  or  dwelt  upon. 
Wondered  at  ?  oh,  this  last  of  course  I — you 

say. 
But  why  not  do  as  well  as  say,  —  paint  these 
Just  as  they  are,  careless  what  oomes  of  it  ? 
God's  works  —  paint  any  one,  and  count  it 

crime 
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To  let  a  tntth  ilip.    Don't  object. 

works 

Are  here  already;  nature  U  complete: 
Suppoee  you  repvoduoe  her — (whioh  yoa 

oau't) 
There  *b  no  ad^uitage  !  jou  most  beat  her, 

then." 
For,  don't  yon  mark  ?  we're  made  so  that 

we  love  sa> 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we 

have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  uor  cared  to  see; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted —  better  to 

us, 
Whioh  is  the  bame  thing.    Art  was  given 

for  that; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out.     Have  you  noticed, 

now, 
Your  ouUion's  hanging  face  7    A  bit  of 

chalk. 
And  trust  me  but  you  should,  thought 

How  much  more. 
If  I  drew  higher  things  with  the  same  truth  1 
That  were  to  take  the  Prior's  pulpit-place, 
Interpret  God  to  all  of  you  I     Oii,  oh,     su 
It  makes  me  mad  to  see  what  men  shall  do 
And  we  in  our  graves  1     This  world 's  no 

blot  for  us. 
Nor  blank;  it  means  intensely,  and  means 

good: 
To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink. 
**  Ay,  but  you  don't  so  instigate  to  prayer  t  ** 
Stnkes  in  the  Prior:  "when  your  mean- 
ing 's  plain 
It  does  not  say  to  folk  —  remember  matins, 
Or,  mind  you  fast  next  Friday  I "     Why, 

for  this 
What  need  of  art  at  all?    A  sknll  and 
bones,  sao 

Two  bits  of  stick  nailed  crosswise,  or,  what 's 

best, 
A  bell  to  chime  the  honr  with,  does  as  well. 
I  pninted  a  Saint  Laurence  six  months  since 
At  Prato,  splashed  the  freseo  in  fine  8tyl<*: 
*<How  looks  my  painting,  now  tlie  scaf- 
fold's down  ?  " 
I  ask  a  brother:  "  Hugely,"  he  returns  — 
"  Alrendy  not  one  phiz  of  your  three  slaves 
Who  turn  the  Deacon  off  his  toasted  side, 
But 's  scratched  and  prodded  to  our  heart's 
cofatent,  3>9 

The  pious  people  have  so  eased  their  own 
With  oominir  to  say  prayers  there  in  a  rage: 
We  get  on  fast  to  see  the  bricks  beneath. 


Expect  another  job  this  time  next  year. 
For  pity  aud  religion  gruw  i'  the  erowd  — 
Your  painting  serves  its  purpose  t "    Hsif 
the  fools  1 

—  That  is — you  11  not  mistake  an  idb 
word 
Spoke  in  a  huff  by  a  poor  monk,  God  wot^ 
Tasting  the  air  this  spicy  night  which  taru 
The  uuaccustomed  head  like  Chianti  wine ! 
Oh,  the  church  knows  1  don't  ansieport  me, 

now  1  14: 

It 's  natural  a  poor  monk  out  of  bonads 
Should  have  his  apt  word  to  exeaae 

self: 

And  hearken  how  I  plot  to  make  aaieDds. 
I  have  bethought  me:  I  shall  paint  a  peet 
.  . .  There 's  for  you  1    Give  ue  six  mooth^ 

then  go,  see 
Something  in  Sent'  Ambiogio'al     Bless  tk 

nuns  I 
They  want  a  east  o'  mj  offioe.     I  lU 

paint 
God  in  the  midst.  Madonna  and  her  babe 
Ringed  bv  a  boweiy,  flowery  angel-liresd. 
Lilies  and  vestments  and  white  neea,  uwtti 
Aa  puif  on  puff  of  grated  orris-root         e: 
When  ladies  crowd  to  Chuioh  ai  midsas.- 

mer. 
And  then  i'  the  front,  of  course  a  saiat  er 

two — 
Saint  John,  because  he  saves  the  Flofcc- 

tines, 
Saint  Ambroee,  who  puts  down  in  Usek 

and  white 
The  convent's  friends  and  gives  than  a  Isas 

And  Job,  1  must  have  him  there  past  sii- 

take. 
The  man  of  Us  (and  Us  without  the  s. 
Painters  who  need  his  patience).     WeU,  C 

these  S9- 

Secur«>d  at  their  devotion,  up  shall  cone 
Out  of  a  comer  when  you  least  expect. 
As  one  by  a  dark  stair  into  a  ^reat  liriiti 
Music  and  talking,  who  but  Lippo  II!- 
Maxed,  motionless,  and  moonstriMk — I  ^ 

the  man  1 
Back  I  shrink  — what  is  this  I  see  sad 

hear? 
I,  caught  up  with  my  monk's-things  hy  bb»- 

take. 
My  old  serge  gown  and  lope  that  goes  sJi 

round, 
I,  in  this  presenoe,  this  pure  eonpaay ! 
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nrhere  *b  a  hole,  where  'a  a  corner  for  es- 
cape ?  369 
Tben  steps  a  sweet  angelic  slip  of  a  thing 
rorward,  pats  out  a  soft  palui  —  **  Not  so 

fast  1 '' 
-  Addresses  the  celestial  presence,  '*  nay  — 
le  made  you  and  devised  7011,  after  all, 
rbongh  he's  none  of  yon  I    Could  Saint 

John  there  draw  — 
lis  camel-hair  make  op  a  painting-hrosh  ? 
^e  come  to  brother  Lippo  for  all  that, 
W  paiecU  opus  !  "    So,  all  smile  — 
'.  shafde  sideways  with  my  blushing  &oe 
Jnder  the  cover  of  a  hundred  wings 
Thrown  like  a  spread  of  kirtles  when  yon  're 
gay  380 

knd  play  hot  cockles,  all  the  doors  being 

shut, 
rill,  wholly  nnexpected,  in  there  pops 
The  hothead   husband  1     Thus  I  scuttle 

o«r 

To  some  safe  bench  behind,  not  letting  go 

Phe  palm  of  her,  the  little  lilv  thing 

Phat  spoke  the  good  word  for  me  in  the 

nick, 
Jke  the  FHor's  niece  . . .  Saiut  Lucy,  I 

would  say. 
Lnd  so  all's  saved  for  me,  and  for  the 

cboreb 
L  pretty  picture  gained.    Gro,  six  months 

henoe ! 
four  hand,  sir,  and  good-by:  no  lights,  no 

lights  t  390 

Phe  street 's  hnshed,  and  I  know  my  own 
way  back, 

X>n't  fear  me  !  There 's  the  gray  begin- 
ning, Zooks  I 


ANDREA  DEL  SARTO 

CALLED  "THE  FAULTLESS  PAINTER" 

IcT  do  not  let  as  qoarrel  any  more, 
fo,  my  Luerezta;  bear  with  me  for  once: 
»it  down  and  all  shall  happen  as  you  wi»h. 
Ton  turn  your  face,  but  aoes  it  bring  your 

heart? 
'11  work  then  for  yonr  friend's  friend,  never 

fear, 
Veat  bis  own  subject  after  his  own  way, 
1x  his  own  time,  aooept  too  his  own  price, 
ind  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand 
V^hen  next  it  takes  mine.    Will  it?  ten- 
derly? 


Oh,  I'll  content   him,  —  but  to-morrow. 

Love  I  10 

I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think. 
This  evening  more  than  usual,  and  it  seemf 
As  if — forgive  now  —  should  you  let  me  sit 
Here  by  tne  window  with  your  hand  in 

mine 
And  look  a  half-hour  forth  on  Fiesole, 
fioth  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use, 
Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through, 
I  might  get  up  to-morrow  to  my  work 
Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.     Let  us  try.  19 
To-morrow,  how  yon  shall  be  glad  for  this! 
Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself. 
And  mine  the  man's  bared  breast  she  ourls 

inside. 
Don't  count  the  time  loet,  neither;  yon 

must  serve 
For  each  of  the  five  pictures  we  require: 
It  saves  a  model.     Sol  keep  looking  so — 
My  serpentining  beauty,  rounds  on  rounds! 

—  How  could  you  ever  prick  ihoae  perfect 

ears. 
Even  to  put  the  pearl  there!  oh,  so  sweet  — 
My  face,  my  moon,  my  everybody's  moon, 
W  hich  everybody  looks  on  and  calls  his,  30 
And,  I  suppose,  is  looked  on  by  in  turn. 
While  she  looks — no  one's:  very  dear,  no 

less. 
Yon  smile  ?  why,  there 's  my  picture  ready 

made, 
There 's  what  we  painters  call  our  harmony  I 
A  common  naynesii  silvers  eveiything, — 
All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike 

—  You,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 
(That  'a  fTOiie  you  know),  — but  I,  at  every 

point; 
My  youth,  my  hope,  my  art,  being  all 

toned  down 
To  yonder  sober  pleasRut  Fiesole.  40 

There 's  the  bell  clinking  from  the  chapel- 
top; 
That  length  of  oonvent-wall  across  the  way 
Holds  the  trees  safer,  hnddled  more  inside; 
The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden;  days  de- 
crease. 
And  autumn  grows,  antumn  in  everything. 
£h  ?  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 
As  if  I  saw  alike  mv  work  and  self 
And  all  that  I  was  bom  to  be  and  do, 
A  twilight-piece.    Love,  we  are  in  God's 

iuind. 
How  strange  now  looks  the  life  he  makes 
ns  lead;  s> 

So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are! 
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I  feel  he  laid  the  fetter:  let  it  liel 

This    chamber  for  example  —  turn    your 

head  — 
All  that's  behind  ns!    You  don't  under- 
stand 
Nor  care  to  undeistand  about  my  art, 
But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people 

speak: 
And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door 
-*It  is   the   thing,  Lovel   so   such   thing 

should  be — 
Behold  Madonna!  —  I  am  bold  to  say. 
I  can  do  with  ray  pencil  what  I  know,      60 
What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep — 
Do  easily,  too  —  when  I  say,  perfectly, 
I  do  not  boast,  perhaps:  yourself  are  judge, 
Who  listened  to  the  Legate's  talk   last 

week. 
And  just  as  much  they  used  to  say  in 

France. 
At  any  rate  'tis  easy,  all  of  it! 
No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that's  long 

past: 
I  do  what  many  dream  of  all  their  lives,  69 
—  Drenm  ?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do. 
And  fail  in  doing.     I  could  count  twenty 

such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this 

town. 
Who   strive  —  you   don't   know   how   the 

others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat, — 
Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less.  Someone 

says, 
(I  know  his  name,  no  matter)  —  so  much 

less! 
Well,  less  is  more,  Lncrezia:  I  am  judged. 
There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  theui, 
In  their  vexed  beating  stuffed  and  stopped- 

up  brain,  80 

Heart,  or  whate'er  else,  than  goes  on  to 


This 


prompt 
fow-pi 


>ulsed  forthright  craftsman's 
han^  of  mine. 

Their  works  drop  gronndward,  but  them- 
selves, I  know, 

Beach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that  '•  shut 
to  me, 

Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure 
enough. 

Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the 
world. 

My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 


The  sudden   blood  of    these   men  I    at  s 

word  — 
Praise  them,  it  boHs,  or  blame   them*  it 

boils  too. 
I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  mjaelf,    91 
Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  mes'i 

blame 
Or  their  praise  either.    Somebody  remaiks 
Morello's  outline  there  is  wrong] j  traced. 
His  hue  mistaken;  what  of  that  ?  or  else, 
Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered;  what  of 

that? 
Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mona- 

tain  care? 
Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  ezoeed  kii 

grasp, 
Or  what 's  a  heaven  for  ?  All  is  silTer-gnj 
Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art:  the  wors^! 
I  know  both  what  I  want  and  wbsit  m^hfc 

gam,  KB 

And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh 
**  Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself. 
Our  head  would  have  o'erlooked  the  worid!^ 

No  doubt. 
Yonder  'k  a  work  now,  of  that  fiamons  yoaih 
The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 
CTis  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 
Well,  I  can  fancy  bow  be  did  it  sdl. 
Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to 


Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  replenisk 

him. 
Above  and  through  his  art — for  it  gitei 

way;  ir 

That    arm    is    wrongly  put  —  and    there 

again — 
A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawin^*a  lines, 
Its  body,  so  to  speak:  its  soul  is  right. 
He  means  right — that,  a  child  may  imdcr- 

Btand. 
Still,  what  an  arm!  and  I  conld  alter  it: 
But  all    the    play,    the    insight  and  the 

stretch  — 
Out  of  me,  out  of  mel  And  vhezefoR 

out? 
Had  you  enjoined  them  cm  me,  ^yen  me 

soul. 
We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  yoo! 
Nay,  Love,  you  did  give  all  I  aaked,  I 

think  —  uz 

More  than  I  merit,  yes,  by  many  times. 
But  had  you  —  oh^  with  the  same  perf ee: 

brow, 
And  perfect  eyes,  and  more  than  perfert 

mouthy 
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kiid  tbe  low  voice  iny  soal  hears,  as  a  bird 
*he  fowler's  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare  — 
lad  youy  wiUi  these  the  same,  hut  brought 

a  mind  I 
tome  'women  do  so.   Had  the  mouth  there 

urged 
'  God  and  the  glory  I  never  care  for  gain. 
The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that  ? 
^ive  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolol 
^fael  ia  waiting:  up  to  Grod,  all  three  I  ** 
'.  might  have  done  it  for  you.  So  it  seems: 
Perhaps  not.   All  is  as  God  overrules.      133 
Reside,   incentives  oome  from   the   soul's 

self; 
rhe  rest  avail  not.   Why  do  I  need  you  ? 
^iiat  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo? 
[q  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not; 
And  who  would  do  it,  caunot,  I  perceive: 
Yet  the  will's  somewhat  —  somewhat,  too, 

the  power  — 
And  thus  we  half-men  struggle.    At  the 

end,  140 

God,  I  conclude,  compensates,  punishes. 
T  is  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict. 
That  I  am  something  underrated  here, 
Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  to  speak  the 

truth. 
I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all 

day. 
For  fear  of  oliancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 
The  best  is  when  they  pass  and  look  aside; 
But  they  speak  sometimes;  I  must  bear  it 

all. 
Well  may  they  speak  I  That  Francis,  that 

first  time,  149 

And  that  long  festal  year  at  Fontainebleaul 
I  surely  then  could  sometimes  leave  the 

ground, 
Put  on  the  glory,  Rafael's  daily  wear, 
In  that  humane  great  monarch's  golden 

look, — 
One  finger  in  liis  beard  or  twisted  curl 
Over  his  mouth's  good  mark  that  made  the 

smile, 
One  arm   about  my  shoulder,  round  my 

neck, 
The  jingle  of  his  gold  chain  in  mv  ear, 
1  painting  proudly  with  his  breath  on  me, 
All  his  court  round  him,  seeing  with  his 

eyes, 
ouch  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of 

souls  160 

Profuse,  my  hand  kept   plying  by  those 

hearts,  — 
And,  best  of  all,  this,  this,  this  face  beyond. 


This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my 

work. 
To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward ! 
A  good  time,  was  it  not,  my  kingly  days  ? 
And  had  you  not  grown  restless  .  .  .  but 

I  luiow  — 
*T  is  done  and  past;  't  was  right,  my  instinct 

said; 
Too  live   the  life  grew,  golden  and  not 

And  I  'm  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sim  should 

tempt 
Out  of  the  grange  whose  four  walls  make 

his  world.  170 

How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way  ? 
Tou  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your 

heart. 
The  triumph  was  —  to  reach  and  stay  there; 

since 
I  reached  it  ere  the  triumph,  what  is  lost? 
Let  my  liands   frame  your  face   in  your 

hair's  gold, 
Tou  beautiful  Lucrezia  that  are  mine  I 
*'  Rafael  did  this,  Andrea  painted  that; 
The  Roman's  is  the  better  when  you  pray. 
But  still  the  other's  Virgin  was  his  wife  "  — 
Men  will  excuse  me.    I  am  glad  to  judge 
Both  pictures  in  your  presence;    clearer 

grows  181 

My  better  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 
For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives. 
Said  one  day  Agnolo,  his  very  self. 
To  Rafael  ...  I  have  known  it  all  these 

years  .  .  . 
(When  the  young  man  was  flaming  out  his 

thoughts 
Upon  a  palace-wall  for  Rome  to  see, 
Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 
"  Friend,  there  *s  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 
Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  cares 

how,  i^ 

Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute 
As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and 

kings, 
Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of 

vours!" 
To    Rafael's!  —  And    indeed    the  arm  is 

wrong. 
I  hardly  dare  .  .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see. 
Give  the  chalk  here  —  quick,  thus  the  line 

should  go! 
Ay,  but  the  soul !  he 's  Rafael !  rub  it  out ! 
Still,  all  I  care  for,  if  he  spoke  the  truth, 
(What  he?  why,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo? 
Do  you  forget  already  words  like  those  ?) 

r 
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If  really  theze  was  such  a  ehancie,  so  lost,  — 
1m,  whether  you're  —  not  grateful  —  but 

more  pleased.  aos 

WeU,  let  me  think  so.  Aud  you  smile  in- 
deed I 
This  hour  has  been  an  hour  I     Another 

smile  ? 
If  TOO  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night 
I  should  work  better,  do  you  comprehend  ? 
I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give  you 

more. 
See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now;  there 's  a  star; 
Morello  's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the 

wall, 
The  eue-owls  speak  the  name  we  call  them 

by.  a  o 

Come  from  the  window,  love,  —  oome  in, 

atkst, 
Inside  the  melancholy  little  bouse 
We  built  to  be  so  gay  with,   (xod  is  just. 
King  Francis  may  forgive  me:  oft  at  nights 
When  I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired 

out, 
The  walls  become  illumined,  brick  from 

brick 
Distinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright 

gold, 
That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with! 
Let  us  but  lore  each  other.    Must  you  go  ? 
That  Cousin  here  again  ?  he  waits  outside  ? 
Must  see  yon  —  you,  aud  uot  with  me? 

Those  loans  ?  m 

More  gaming  debts  to  pay  ?  you  smiled  for 

that? 
Well,  let  smiles  by  me  I  have  you  more  to 

spend? 
While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a 

heart 
Are  left  me,  work  *s  ray  ware,  and  what  *8 

it  worth  ? 
1 11  pay  my  fancy.  Only  let  me  sit 
The  gray  remainder  of  the  evening  out, 
Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 
How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in 

France, 
One  picture,  just  one  more  —  the  Virgin's 

face,  330 

Not  yours  this  time  I    I  want  yon  at  my 

side 
To  hear  them  —  that  is,  Michel  Agnoln  — 
Judge  all  I  do,  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 
Will  you  ?  To-morrow,  satisfy  your  friend. 
I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor, 
Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand  —  there, 

there. 


And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 

If  he  demurs;  the  whole  should  prove 
enough 

To  pay  for  this  sama  Cousin's  freak.  Be- 
side, ,^ 

What 's  better  and  what 's  all  I  esue  abcM^ 

Get  yon  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  mff ! 

Lore,  does  that  please  you  ?  Ah,  Imt  wtat 
does  he, 

The  Cousin!  what  does  he  to  please  yoc 
more? 

I  am  grown  peaeefnl  as  old  age  to-nigfct 
I  regret  little,  I  would  ehange  stfll  less. 
Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it? 
The  very  wrong  to  Francis  I  —  it  is  true 
I  took  lus  coin,  was  tempted  and  eemplied. 
And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  aH  ii 

said. 
My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  wnst  is^ 
Well,  had  I  riches  of  my  own  ?  you  see 
How  one  gets  rich  t    Let  each  one  bear  hii 

lot 
They  were  bom  poor,  lived  poor,  and  poor 

they  died: 
And  I  have  labored  ffomewhat  in  mj  time 
And  not  been  paid  profusely.  Some  good  tos 
Faint  my  two  hundred  petures  —  let  kin 

try! 
No  doubt,  there  h  something  strikes  a  hsl- 

anee.    Yes, 
Ton  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  to- 
night. 
This  must  suffice  me  here.    What  woeU 

one  have? 
In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  ehanees,  one  marp 

chance  —  ate 

Four  great  walls  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel's  reed. 
For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Agudlo  and  me 
To  cover —  the  three  first  without  m  wife. 
While  I  have  mine !    So  —  stiU  tliev  over- 

come 
Because    there's    still    Lneresiay  —  as   I 

choose. 

Again  the  Cousin's  whistle !  Go,  my  Love. 
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Grow  old  along  with  me  I 
The  best  is  yet  to  be. 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first 
made: 
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Our  times  are  in  his  hand 
Who  saith,  *'  A  whole  I  planned, 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God:  see  all, 
nor  be  afraid  I " 

Not  that,  amassinff  flowers, 
Tontb  siffhed,  '*  n  hioh  rose  make  onrs, 
Which  my  leave  and  then  as  best  recall  ?  ** 
Not  that,  admiring  stars,  zo 

It  yearned,  *<  Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars; 
Mine  be  some  figured  flame  which  blends, 
transcends  them  all ! " 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  fears 
Annulling  youth  s  brief  years, 
Do  I  remonstrate:  folly  wide  the  mark  I 
Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 
Low  kinds  exist  without, 
Finished  and  finite  clodSf  untroubled  by  a 
spark. 

Poor  Taunt  of  life  indeed. 
Were  man  but  formed  to  feed  90 

On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast: 
Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men; 
Irks  care  the  crop  full  bird  ?    Frets  doubt 
the  maw-crammed  beast  ? 

Rejoice  we  are  allied 
To  that  which  doth  provide 
And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive  t 
A  spark  disturbs  our  clod ; 
Nearer  we  hold  of  (rod 
Who  gives,  than  of  his  tribes  that  take,  I 
must  believe.  so 

Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  tough, 
£&ch  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go! 
Be  onr  joys  three-parts  pain  t 
Strive,  auid  hold  cheap  the  strain; 
I.<eam,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never 
grudge  the  throe  I 

For  thence,  —  a  paradox 
Which  comforts  while  it  mocks,  — 
Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail: 
What  I  aspired  to  be,  40 

And  was  not,  comforts  me: 
A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not 
sink  i'  the  scale. 

What  is  he  but  a  brute 
Whose  flesh  has  soul  to  sniti 


Whose  spirit  works  lest  arms  and  legs 

want  play  ? 
To  man,  propose  this  test  — 
Thy  body  at  its  best. 
How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its 

lone  way? 

Tet  gifts  should  prove  their  use: 
I  own  the  Past  profuse  $0 

Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every  turn: 
Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole. 
Brain  treasured  up  the  whole; 
Should  not  the  heart  beat  once  **  How  good 
to  live  and  learn  "  ? 

Not  once  beat  **  Praise  be  thine  I 
I  see  the  whole  design, 
I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  Love  perfect  too: 
Perfect  I  call  thy  plan: 
Thanks  that  I  was  a  man  1 
Maker,  remake,  complete,  —  I  trust  what 
thou  shalt  do  I  "  60 

For  pleasant  is  this  flesh; 
Our  sou  I,  in  its  rose-mesh 
Pulled  ever  to  the  earth,  still  yearns  for  rest: 
Would  we  some  prize  might  hold 
To  match  those  manifold 
Possessions  of  the  brute,  —  gain  most,  as 
we  did  best  t   - 

Let  us  not  always  say, 

**  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon 

the  whole ! " 
As  the  bird  winffS  and  sings,  7c 

Let  us  cry,  **  All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now, 

than  flesh  helps  soul  1 " 

Therefore  I  snmmon  sge 
To  grant  youth's  heritage. 
Life's  struggle  having  so  far  reached  its  term  t 
Thence  shall  I  pass,  approved 
A  man,  for  aye  removcwl 
From  the  developed  brute;  a  God  though 
in  the  germ. 

And  I  shall  thereupon 
Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone  89 

Once  more  on  my  adventure  brave  and  new: 
Fearless  and  unperplexed. 
When  I  wage  battle  next, 
What  weapons  to  select  what  armor  U 
indue. 
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Youth  ended,  I  ahall  try 
My  gain  or  loss  thereby ; 
Leave  the  fire  ashes,  what  snrvives  is  gold: 
And  I  shall  weigh  the  same, 
Give  life  its  praise  or  blame: 
Young,  all  lay  in  dispute;  I  shall  know, 
being  old.  90 

For  note,  when  evening  sbntfl^ 

A  certain  moment  outs 

The  deed  off,  calls  the  glory  from  the 

gray: 
A  whisper  from  the  west 
Shoots  —  **  Add  this  to  the  rest, 
Take  it  and  try  its  worth:  here  dies  another 

day." 

So,  still  within  this  life, 
Though  lifted  o'er  its  strife, 
Let  me  discern,  compare,  pronounce  at  last, 
**  This  rage  was  right  i'  the  main,  100 

That  acquiescence  vain: 
The  Future  I  may  face  now  I  have  proved 
the  Past" 

For  more  is  not  reserved 
To  man,  with  soul  just  nerved 
To  act  to-morrow  what  he  learns  to-day: 
Here,  work  enough  to  watch 
The  Master  work,  and  catch 
Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the 
tool's  true  play. 

As  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  through  acts  nnconth,        no 

Toward    making,  than   repose   on   aught 

found  made: 
So,  better,  age,  exempt 
From  strife,  should  know,  than  tempt 
Further.    Thou  waitedst  age:  wait  death 

nor  be  afraid  I 

Enough  now,  if  the  Right 

And  Good  and  Infinite 

Be  named  here,  as  thou  callest  thy  hand 

thine  own, 
With  knowled^re  absolutei 
Subject  to  no  dispute 
From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee 

feel  alone.  mo 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all. 
Severed  great  tniiids  from  small, 
Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the  Past  1 
Was  I,  the  world  arraigned, 


Were  they,  my  soul  disdained. 
Right  ?     Let  age  speak  the  truth 
us  peace  at  last  1 


F^ 


Now,  who  shall  arbitrate? 
Ten  men  love  what  I  hate. 
Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  reeeive; 
Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes  131 

Match  me:  we  all  surmise. 
They  this  thing,  and  I  that:  whom  afamll  nj 
soul  believe  ? 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  **  work,"  must  sentence  padB, 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  aud  had  the 

price; 
O'er  which,  from  level  stand. 
The  low  world  laid  its  hand. 
Found  straightway  to  its  mind,eoiiId  valsc 

in  a  trice: 

But  all,  the  world's  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  pluiub,  1^ 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  aeeoant; 
All  instincts  immature. 
All  purposes  unsure. 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled 
the  man's  amouut: 

Thoughts  hardly  to  he  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act. 

Fancies  that  broke  through  langiuM  tad 

escaped; 
All  I  could  never  be. 
All,  men  ignored  in  me. 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whooe  wheel  tbe 

pitcher  shaped.  ,^ 

Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel. 

That  metaphor  1  and  feel 

Why  time  spins  fisst,  why  passive  lies  ou 

clay,  — 
Thon,  to  whom  fools  proponnd. 
When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 
^ Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change;  the  Ftot 

gone,  seize  to-day  1 " 

Fool !  An  that  is,  at  all. 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stasd 

sure: 
What  entered  into  thee,  ^ 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be: 
Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops:  Potter  sa^ 

clay  endure. 
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He  fixed  thee  'mid  this  danoe 

Of  plastic  circamstanoe, 

This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  would  fain  a^ 

rest: 
Machinery  just  meant 
To  give  tby  soul  its  bent, 
Try  tliee  aud  tnm  thee  forth,  sufficiently 

impressed. 

What  though  the  earlier  g^rooves, 

Which  ran  the  laughing  loves  170 

Around  thy  base,  no  longer    pause  and 

press? 
What  though,  about  thy  rim. 
Skull-things  in  order  grim 
Grow  out,  in  graver  mood,  obey  the  sterner 
? 


Look  not  thou  down  but  up  t 

To  uses  of  a  cup^ 

The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash  aud  trumpet's 

peal. 
The  new  wine's  foaming  flow, 
The  Master's  lips  aglow  I 
Thou,    heaven's    cousummate    cup,    what 

needit  thou  with  earth's  wheel  ?  1 80 

But  I  need,  now  as  then. 

Thee,  God,  who  monldest  men; 

And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was 

worst. 
Did  1  —  to  the  wheel  of  life 
With  shapes  aud  colors  rife, 
Bouud  dizzily  —  mistake  my  end,  to  slake 

tby  thirst: 

So,  take  aud  use  thy  work: 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk. 

What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings 
past  the  aim ! 

My  times  be  in  thy  hand !  190 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  I 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  com- 
plete the  same ! 
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**  Thoa  thoughtoit  that  I  wm  altomther  such  tax  one  as 

thyself." 

['Will  sprawl,  now  that  the  heat  of  day  is 

best. 
Flat  on  his  belly  in  the  pit's  much  mire,       I 


With  elbows  wide,  fists  clenched  to  prop  bis 

chiu. 
And,  while  he  kicks  both  feet  in  the  cool 

slush, 
And  feels  about  his  spine  small  eft-things 

course, 
Run  in  and  out  each  arm,  and  make  him 

laugh:  ^ 

And  while  above  his  head  a  pompion-plant, 
Coatiug  the  cave-top  as  a  brow  its  eye. 
Creeps  down  to  touch  and  tickle  hair  and 

beard,  9 

And  now  a  flower  drops  with  a  bee  inside, 
And  now  a  fruit  to  snap  at,  catch  and 

crunch,  — 
He  looks  out  o'er  yon  sea  which  sunbeams 

cross 
And  recross  till  they  weave  a  spider-web, 
(Meshes  of  fire,  some  great  fish  breaks  at 

times,) 
And  talks  to  his  own  self,  howe'er  he  please. 
Touching  that  other,  whom  his  dam  called 

God. 
Because  to  talk  about  Him,  vexes  —  ha, 
Could  He  but  kuow  I  and  time  to  vex  is 

now, 
When  talk  is  safer  than  in  winter-time. 
Moreover  Prosper  aud  Miranda  sleep       30 
In  confidence  he  drudges  at  their  task, 
And  it  is  good  to  cheat  the  pair,  and  gil>e. 
Letting    the    rank    tongue    blossom    into 

speech.] 

Setebos,  Setebos,  and  Setebos ! 
'Thiuketh,  He  dwelleth  i'  the  cold  o'  the 
moou. 

Thinketh  He  made  it,  with  the  sun  to 
match. 

But  not  the  stars;  the  stars  came  other- 
wise; 

Only  made  clouds,  winds,  meteors,  such  as 
that: 

Also  this  isle,  what  lives  and  grows  thereon, 

And  snaky  sea  which  rounds  aud  ends  the 
same*  30 

Thinketh,  it  came  of  being  ill  at  ease  : 
He  hated  that  He  cannot  chanee  His  cold, 
Nor  cure  its  ache.  'Hath  spied  an  icy  fish 
That  longed  to   'scape    the    rock-stream 

where  she  lived, 
Aud  thaw  herself  within  the  lukewarm 

brine 
O'  the  lazy  sea  her  stream  thrusts  far  amid, 
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A  erystal  spiko  'twizt  two  warm  wmDs  of 

wave; 
Only,  she  eyer  sickened,  found  repulse 
At  the  other  kind  of  water,  not  her  life, 
(Green-dense  and  dim-delioioat,  bred  o'  the 

son,)  40 

Flouneed  biaek  from  bliss  she  was  not  bom 

to  breathe, 
And  in  her  old  bounds  buried  her  despair, 
Hating  and  loring  warmth  alike:  so  He. 

Thiuketh,  He  made  thereat  the  son,  this 

isle, 
Trees  and  the  fowls  here,  beast  and  creep- 
ing thing. 
Yon   otter,  sleek-wet,  Uaok,  lithe   aa  a 

leech; 
Ton  auk,  one  flre-eye  in  a  ball  of  foam, 
That  floats  and  feeds;  a  certain  badger 

brown 
He  hath  watched  hont  with    that  slant 

whit^wedge  eye 

By  moonlight;  and  the  pie  with  the  long 

tongue  so 

That  pricks  deep  into  oakwarts  for  a  worm. 

And  says  a  plain  word  when  she  finds  her 

prise, 
But  will  not  eat  the  ants;  the  ants  them- 
selves 
That  build  a  wall  of  seeds  and  settled 

stalks 
About  their  hole —  He  made  all  these  and 

more, 
Made  nil  we  see,  and  us,  in  spite:   how 

else? 
He  could  not.  Himself,  make  a  second  self 
To  be  His  mate;  as  weU  have  made  Him- 
self: 
He  would  not  make  what  He  mislikes  or 
slights,  59 

An  eyesore  to  Him,  or  not  worth  His  pains: 
But  did,  in  envy,  listlessness  or  sport, 
Make  what  Himself  would  fain,  in  a  manner, 

he- 
Weaker  in  most  points,  stronger  in  a  few, 
Worthy,  and  yet  mere  playthings  all  the 

while. 
Things  He  admires  and  mocks  too,  —  that 

is  it. 
Because,  so  braTe,  so  better  though  they 

be, 
It  nothing  skills  if  He  begin  to  pbigue. 
I.iOok  now,  I  melt  a  gourd-fruit  into  mash, 
Add  honeycomb  and  pods,  I    have  per- 
ceived, 


Which  bite  like  flnehes  when  tiiej  bill  and 

kiss,—  y 

Then,  when  froth  rises  bladdexr,  drink  as 

Quick,  quick,  till  maggots  scamper  tkroogk 

my  brain; 
Last»  throw  me  on  my  baek  i'  the  seeded 

thyme, 
And  wanton,  wishing  I  were  bom  m  bird. 
Put  case,  unable  to  be  what  I  wiah, 
I  yet  could  make  a  live  bird  out  off  elay: 
Would  not  I  take  day,  pinch  my  Calibiia 
Able  to  fly? — for,  there,  see,  he   hath 

wings. 
And  great  comb  like  the  hoqpoe'a  to  ad- 
mire. 
And  there,  a  sting  to  do  his  foea  offenee,  h 
There,  and  I  will  that  he  begin  to  livo. 
Fly  to  yon  rock-top,  nip  me  off  the  faoras 
Of  grigs  high  up  that  make  the  merry  die. 
Saucy  through  tkeir  veined  wings,  mud  misd 

me  not. 
In  which  feat,  if  bis  leg  snapped,  hrittte 

day. 
And  he   lay  stupid-like,— ^why,  I  sboold 

laugh; 
And  if  he,  spying  me,  should  fall  to 
Befteech  me  to  to  good,  repair  hia 
Bid  his  poor  leg  smart  less  or  grow  agaiaj^— 
Well,  as  the  ohanee  were,  this  mi^bt  taks 

or  else  ^ 

Not  take  my  fancy:  I  might  hear  his  etr, 
And  give  the  Dianikin  three  sound  lega  for 

one. 
Or  pluck  the  other  off,  leave  him  like  sa 

And  lessoned  he  was  mine  and  mnely  elay. 
Were  this  no  pleasure,  Iving  in  the  thyuM* 
Drinkinr  tli«  m»sh.  wUh  bfm»    b^o. 

alive, 
Making  and  marring  elay  at  will?  So  Ha, 

'Thinketh,  such  allows  nor  right  iier  wrssf 

in  Him, 
Nor  kind,  nor  cruel :  He  is  strong  and  I..ord. 
'Am  strong  myself  compared  to   joadcr 

crabs  tcm 

That  march  now  from  the  mountain  to  ths 


'Let  twenty  pass,  and  stone  tbe  twenty- 
first, 

Loving  not,  hating  not,  just  choosing  ao. 

'Say,  the  first  straggler  that  boaata  pnzpU 
spots 

Shall  jou  the  file,  one  pinoer  twiated  off,- 
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'Sayf  thia  bruised  fellow  sball  receive  a 

wornSy 
And  two  worms  he  whose  nippers  end  in 

red; 
Ab  it  likes  me  each  time,  I  do:  so  He. 

Well  then,  'snpposeth  He  is  g^ood  i'  the 

mftlOy  lOQ 

Placable  if  His  mind  and  ways  were  gpiessed. 
But  rougher  than  His  handiwork,  be  sure  I 
Ohy  He  hath  made  things  worthier  than 

Himself, 
And  euTieth  that,  so  helped,  sach  things 

do  more 
Than  He  who  made  them !    What  consoles 

bnt  this  ? 
That  they,  unless  through  Him,  do  naught 

at  all, 
And  must  submit:  what  other  use  in  things  ? 
'Hath  cut  a  pipe  of  pithless  elder-joint 
That,    blown    through,    gives    exact    the 

•cream  o'  the  jaj 
When  from  her  wing  you  twitch  the  feath- 
ers blue: 
Sound  this,  and  little  birds  that  hate  the 

jay  lao 

Flock  within  stone's  throw,  glad  their  foe 

is  hurt: 
Pot  ease  such  pipe  could  prattle  and  boast 

forsooth, 
**  I  catch  the  birds,  I  am  the  crafty  thing, 
I  make  the  cry  my  maker  cannot  make 
With  his  great  round  mouth;  he  must  blow 

through  mine  1 " 
Would  not  I  smash  it  with  my  foot  ?    So 

He. 

But  wherefore  rough,  why  cold  and  ill  at 
wise? 

Aha,  that  is  a  qaestion  I    Ask,  for  that. 

What  knows,  —  the  something  over  Setebos 

That  made  Him,  or  He,  may  be,  found  and 
fouffht,  130 

Worsted,  drove  oif  and  did  to  nothing,  per- 
chance. 

There  may  be  •  something  quiet  o'er  His 
head, 

Out  of  His  reach,  that  feels  nor  joy  nor 
grief, 

Sinoe  both  derive  from  weakness  in  some 
way, 

I  joy  because  the  quails  come;  would  not 


fL. 


Could  I  bring  quails  here  when  I  have  a 
mindr 


This  Quiet,  all  it  hath  a  mind  to,  doth. 
'Esteemeth  stars  the  outposts  of  its  couch, 
But  never  spends  much  thought  nor  care 

that  way. 
It  may  look  up^  work  up, — the  worse  for 

those  Z40 

It  works  on  1    'Careth  bnt  for  Setebos 
The  mKUY-handed  as  a  cuttle-fish. 
Who,  making  Himself  feared  through  what 

He  does, 
Looks  ttp»  first,  and  perceives  he  cannot 

soar 
To  what  is  auiet  and  hath  happy  life; 
Next  looks  down  here,  and  out  of  very  spite 
Makes  thb  a  bauble-world  to  ape  yon  real. 
These  eood  things  to  match  those  as  hipe 

do  grapes. 
'T  is  solace  making  baubles,  ay,  and  sport. 
Himself  peeped  Ute,  eyed  Prosper  at  his 

bouks  150 

Careless  and  lufty,  lord  now  of  the  isle: 
Vexed,  'stitched  a  book  of  broad  leaves, 

arrow-shaped. 
Wrote  tliereou,  he  kuows  what,  prodigious 

words; 
Has  peeled  a  waud  and  oalled  it  by  a 

name; 
Weareth  at  whiles  for  an  enchanter's  robe 
The  eyed  skin  of  a  supple  onoelot; 
And  hath  an  ounce  sleeker  than  youngling 

mole, 
A  four-legged  serpent  he  makes  cower  and 

couch. 
Now  snarl,  now  hold  its  breath  and  mind 

his  eye, 
And  saith  she  is  Miranda  and  my  wife:  ite 
'Keeps  for  his  Ariel  a  tall  pouch-bill  crane 
He  bids  go  wade  for  fish  and  straight  dis- 
gorge; 
Also  a  sea-beast,  lumpish,  which  he  snared, 
Blinded  the  eyes  of,  and  brought  some- 
what tame. 
And  split  its  toe-webs,  and  now  pens  the 

drudge 
In  a  hole  o*  the  rock  and  calls  him  Caliban; 
A  bitter  heart  that  bides  its  time  and  bites. 
'Plays  thus  at  being  Prosper  in  a  way, 
Taketb  lus  mirth  with  make-believes:  so 

He. 

His  dam  held  that  the  Quiet  made  all 
things  170 

Which  Setebos  vexed  only:  *holds  not  so. 

Who  made  them  weak,  meant  weakness 
He  might  vex. 
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Had  He  meant  other,  while  His  hand  was 

in, 
Why  not  make  homy  eyes  no  thorn  could 

piick, 
Or  plate  my  scalp  with  bone  against  the 

JHOW, 

i>t  OTerscale  my  flesh  'neath  joint  and 

joint, 
Like  an  ore's  armor  ?    Ay,  —  so  spoil  His 

sport  1 
He  is  the  One  now:  only  He  doth  all. 

'8aith,  He  may  like,  perchance,  what  profits 

Him. 
Ay,  himself  lores  what  does  him  g^ood;  but 

why  ?  i8o 

'Greta  ffood    no  otherwise.    This   blinded 

beast 
Lores  whoso  places  flesh-meat  on  his  nose, 
But,  had  he  eyes,  would  want  no  help,  but 

hate 
Or  lore,  just  as  it  liked  him:  He  hath  eyes. 
Also  it  pleaseth  Setebos  to  work, 
Use  all   His    hands,  and    exercise   much 

craft, 
Br  no  means  for  the  love  of  what  is  worked. 
'Tasteth,  himself,  no  finer  good  i'  the  world 
When  all  goes  right,  iu  tms  safe  summer- 
time, 
And  he  wants   little,  hungers,  aches  not 

mnch,  190 

Than  trying  what  to    do  with  wit  and 

strength. 
'Falls  to  make  something:  'piled  yon  pile  of 

turfs. 
And  squsred  and  stack  there  squares  of 

soft  white  chalk. 
And,  with  a  fish-tooth,  scratched  a  moon  on 

each, 
And  set  up  endwise  certain  spikes  of  tree, 
And  crowned  the  whole  with  a  sloth's  skull 

a^top, 
Found  dead  i^  the  woods,  too  hard  for  one 

to  kill. 
No  use  at  all  i'  the  work,  for  work's  sole 

sake; 
'Shall  some  day  knock  it  down  again:  so 

He. 

'Saith  He  is  terrible:  watch  His  feats  in 
proof  !  200 

One  hurricane  will  spoil  six  good  months' 
hope. 

He  hath  a  spite  n gainst  me,  that  I  know, 

Jiifit  as  He  favors  Prosper,  who  knows  why  ? 


So  it  is,  all  the  same,  as  weil  I  find. 
'Wove  wattles  half  the  winter,  fenced  thes 

firm 
With  stone  and  stake  to  stop  she-tortoises 
Crawling  to  lay  their  eggs  here:  well,  ocs 

ware, 
Feeling  the  foot  of  Him  upon  its  neck. 
Gaped  as  a  snake  does,  lolled  out  its  large 

tongue. 
And  licked  the  whole  labor  flat :  so  much  f  c^ 

spite. 


ID 


'Saw  a  ball  flame  down  late   (jonder  h 

lies) 
Where,  half  an  hour  before,  I  slept  i'  tht 

shade: 
Often  they  scatter  sparkles:  there  is  force! 
'Dug  up  a  newt  He  may  hare  en  r led  ooce 
And  turned  to  stone,  shut  up  inside  a  stone 
Please  Him  and  hinder  this  ?  —  What  Pn^ 

per  does  ? 
Aha,  if  He  would  tell  me  how !     Xot  He ' 
There  is  the  sport :  discover  how  or  die ! 
AH  need  not  die,  for  of  the  things  o'  tbe 

isle 
Some  flee  afar,  some  dire,  some  nm  i3f 

irees,  }■»» 

Those  at  His  mercy,  —  whj,  tliey  pleat 

Him  moet 
When  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  well,  nerer  try  Use 

same  way  twice  1 
Repeat  what  act  has  pleased.  He  mar  gn>v 

wroth. 
You  must  not  know  His  ways,  and  plar  Wo. 

off. 
Sure  of  the  issue.     'Doth  the  like  himself: 
'Sp:\reth  a  squirrel  that  it  notliing  fears 
But  steals  the  nut  from   underneath  dt 

thumb. 
And  when   I  threat,  bites  stoutlj  in  dc* 

fence: 
'Spareth  an  urchin  that  contrariwise. 
Curls  lip  into  a  ball,  pretending  death     xyt 
For  fright  at  my  approach:  the  two  waT» 

please. 
But  what  would  more  my  choler  more  thss 

this. 
That  either  creature  counted  on  its  life 
To-morrow  and  next  day  and  all  days  ts 

come, 
Sayiner,  forsooth,  in  the  inmost  of  its  heart, 
'*  i^cause  he  did  so  yesterday  with  me. 
And  otherwise  with  snch  another  l»mte. 
So  must  he  do  heiieefoith  and  always."-- 

Ay? 
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Would   ieaoh  the  reasoniug  couple  what 

'*  iiiuBt "  means ! 
'Doth  as  he  likes,  or  wherefore  Lord?    So 

Me.  S40 

'ConeeiTeth  all  things  will  coniiniie  thns, 
And  we  shaU  have  to  lire  in  fear  of  Him 
80  long  as  He  lives,  keeps  His  strength:  no 

change, 
If  He  have  done  His  hest,  make  no  new 

world 
To  please  Him  more,  so  leave  off  watching 

this, — 
If  He  surprise  not  even  the  Qniet's  self 
Some  strange  day,  —  or,  suppose,  grow  into  it 
As  grubs  grow  butterflies:  else,  here  we  are, 
Aud  there  is  He,  and  nowhere  help  at  alL 

'Belie veth  with  the  life,  the  pain  shall  stop. 
His  dam  held  different,  that  after  death  251 
He  both    plagued   enemies    and    feasted 

friends: 
Idly  1     He  doth  His  worst  in  this  our  life, 
Giving  just  respite  lest  we  die  through  pain. 
Saving  last  pain  for  worst,  —  with  which,  an 

end. 
Meanwhile,  the  best  way  to  escape  His  ire 
Is,  not  to  seem  too  happy.  'Sees,  himself. 
Yonder  two  flies,  with  purple  films  and  pink. 
Bask  on  the  pompion-bell  above:  kills  I>oth. 
'Sees  two  black  painful  beetles  roll  their 

ball  a6o 

On  head  and  tail  as  if  to  save  their  lives: 
Moves  them  the  stick  away  they  strive  to 

dear. 

Even  so,  'would  have  Him  misconceive, 

suppose 
This  Caliban  strives  hard  and  ails  no  less. 
And  always,  above  all  else,  envies  Him; 
Wherefore  he  mainly  dances  on  dark  nights. 
Moans  in  the  sun,  gets  imder  holes  to  laugh, 
And  never  speaks  his  mind  save  housed  as 

now: 
Outside,  'groans,  curses.    If  He  caught  me 

here, 
O'erheard  this  speech,  and  asked  <<What 

chucklest  at?"  270 

'Would,  to  appease  Him,  cut  a  finger  off. 
Or  of  my  three  kid  yearlings  bum  the  best. 
Or  ]et  the  toothsome  apples  rot  on  tree. 
Or  push  my  tame  beast  for  the  ore  to  taste: 
While  myself  lit  a  fire,  and  made  a  song 
And  sung  it,  "  Wkai  I  hate,  be  consecrate 
To  cdebroie  Thee  and  Thy  state,  no  mate 


For  Thee;  what  see  for  envy  in  poor  met" 
Hoping  the  while,  since   evils  sometimes 

mend. 
Warts  rub  away  and  sores  are  cured  with 

slime,  »^ 

That  some  strange  day,  will  either  the  Quiet 

catch 
And  conquer  Setebos,  or  likelier  He 
Decrepit  may  doze,  doze,  as  good  as  die. 


[What,  what  ?  A  curtain  o'er  the  world  at 

once  I 
Crickets  stop  hissing;  not  a  bird  — or,  yes. 
There  scuds  His  raven  that  has  told  Him 

aUI 
It  was  fool's  play,  this  prattling!  Hal  The 

wind 
Shoulders  the  pillared  dust,  death's  house 

o'  the  move, 
And    fast  invading    fires    begin!    White 

blaze  — 
A  tree's  head  snaps  —  and  there,  there, 

there,  there,  there,  290 

His  thunder  follows  I  Fool  to  gibe  at  Him ! 
Lo  I     'Lieth  fiat  and  loveth  Setebos ! 
'Maketh  his  teeth  meet  through  his  upper 

lip. 
Will  let  those  quails  fly,  will  not  eat  this 

month 
One  little   mess   of   whelks,   so  he  may 

'scape  1] 

PROSPICE 

[Written  in  the  autumn  following  Mrs.  Brown* 
mg's  death.  The  dosing  Imes  intensify  the 
association.] 

Frar  death  ? — to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  de- 
note 
I  am  nearing  the  place. 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the 
storm. 
The  post  of  the  foe; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible 
form. 
Yet  the  strong  man  must  go : 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit 
attained. 
And  the  barriers  fall. 
Though  a  battle  's  to  fight  ere  the  guezdoa 
be  gained. 
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Close  to,  the  Villa,  in  the  proper  drareli: 
A  pretty  chnieh,  I  aaj  no  wonl  agminet, 
Yet    itmoger-like,  —  while    this    Lonoi 

seems 
Mj  own  partienlsr  piece,  I  mlwajB  wmj,    m 
I  used  to  wonder,  when  I  stcwd  aearce  }d^ 
As  the  bed  here,  whnt  the  marble  lice 

meant. 
With  half  his  bod j  rushing  from  the  will, 
Eating  the  figure  of  a  prostrate  man  — 
(To  the  right,  it  is,  of  entry  by  the  door}— 
An  ominous  sign  to  oue  baptised  like  nu^ 
Married,  and  to  be  buried  there,  I  hope. 
And  theT  should  add,  to  haTe  my  life  cobh 

plete. 
He  is  a  boy  and  Gaetan  by  name  — 
Gaetano,  for  a  reason,  —  if  the  friar         p 
Don  Celestine  will  ask  this  graoe  for  me 
Of  Curate  Ottoboni:  he  it  was 
Baptized  me:  he  remembers  my  wrhble  EIb 
As  I  do  his  gray  hair. 

All  these  few  thi^ 
I  know  are  true,  —  will  yoa    remember 

them? 
Beeause  time  flies.    The  surgeon  eared  £<* 

me. 
To  couut  my  wounds, — twenty-t^ro  dagg»> 

wouuds, 
FIts  deadly,  biit  I  do  not  suffer  maeh  — 
Or  too  much  pain,  — and  am  to  die  to-a%kt 

Oh  how  good  God  is  that  my  babe  vu 
boru,  «s 

—  Better  than  bom,  baptised  and  hid  awav 

Before  this  happened,  safe  fmn  being  hazt ! 

That  had  been  sin  God  ooald  not  well  for- 
giTo: 

fie  was  too  young  to  smile  and  save  bis- 
self. 

When  they  took,  two  days  after  he  ais 
bom. 

My  babe  away  from  me  to  be  baptised 

And  hidden  awhile,  for  fear  his  foe  shosk 
find,— 

The  country-woman,  used  to  nnrsiiig  babes. 

Said,  *<  Why  take  on  so  ?  where  is  the  gietf 

loss? 
These  next  three  weeks  he  will  but  sleep 

and  feed,  ^ 

Only  be^n  to  smile  at  the  month's  end; 
He  would  not  know  you,  if  yoa  kept  bia 

here. 
Sooner  tlian  that;  so,  qwnd  three 

weeks 


The  reward  of  it  all. 
1  was  ever  a  fighter,  so  —  one  fight  more. 

The  beMt  and  the  last ! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes, 
and  forbore. 
And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like 
my  peers 
The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's 
arrears 
Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold.  ao 

For  sadden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the 
brave. 
The  black  minute  's  at  end. 
And  the  elemente'  rage,  the  fiend-voices 
that  rave. 
Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
8hall  change,  shall  becone  first  a  peaoe  out 
of  pain. 
Then  a  lig^t,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul  1  I  shall  clasp  thee 
again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest  I 


THE  RING  AND   THE   BOOK 

BOOK  VII 

FOMPILIA 

I  AM  just  seventeen  years  and  five  mootha 

old, 
And,  if  I  lived  one  day  more,  three  full 

weeks; 
Tn  writ  so  in  the  church's  register, 
Lorenzo  in  Lueina,  all  my  names 
At  length,  so  many  names  for  one  poor 

child, 
• —  Francesca  Camilla  Yittoria  Angela 
Pompilia  Compariui,  —  laughable  T 
Also  't  is  writ  that  I  was  married  there 
Four  years  ago:  and  they  will  add,  I  hope. 
When  they  insert  my  death,  a  word  or 

two,  —  lO 

Omitting  all  about  the  mode  of  death, — 
This,  in  ite  place,  this  which  one  cares  to 

know, 
That  I  had  been  a  mother  of  a  son 
Ezaotly  two  weeks. ,  It  will  be  throngh 

grace 
O'  the  Curate,  not  through  any  eUim  I 

have; 
Because  the  boy  was  bom  at,  so  baptized 
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Snug  in  Um  Villa»  getting  strong  and  stoat, 
And  then  I  bring  him  bnok  to  be  your  own, 
And  both  of  you  may  steal  to  —  we  know 

where  t  *' 
The  month  — there  wants  of  it  two  weeks 

this  day  I 
Still,  I  half  fimoied  when  I  heard  the  knoek 
At  the  Villa  in  the  dnsk,  it  might  proTe 

she  — 
Come  to  say,  "  Sinee  he  smiles  before  the 

time,  60 

Why  shoold  I  cheat  yon  ont  of  one  good 

honr? 
Back  I  have  brought  him;  speak  to  him  and 

jod«  I " 
Now  I  shall  never  see  him;  what  is  worse, 
When  he  grows  np  and  gets  to  be  my  nge, 
He  will  seem  hardly  more  than  a  great  wy ; 
And  if  he  asks,  ^  What  was  my  mother 

like?" 
People  may  answer,  '*  like  girls  of  seven- 
teen "— 
And  how  can  he  bat  think  of  this  and  that, 
Lncias,  Marias,  Sottas,  who  titter  or  blush 
When  he  regards  them  as  snoh  boys  may 

do?  70 

Therefore  I  wish  some  one  will  please  to  say 
I  looked  already  old  though  I  was  young; 
Do  I  not . . .  say,  if  yon  are  by  to  speak  . . . 
Look  nearer  twenty?    No  more  like,  at 

least, 
€riris  who  look  areh  or  redden  when  boys 

laugh. 
Than  the  poor  Virgin  that  I  used  to  know 
At  our  streetHsomer  in  a  lonely  niche,  — 
The  babe,  that  sat  upon  her  knees,  broke 

off, — 
Thin  white  glased  olay,  yon  pitied  her  the 

more:  79 

She,  not  the  gay  ones,  always  got  my  rose. 

How  happy  those  are  who  know  how  to 

write  I 
Such  could  write  what  their  son  shoald  read 

m  time, 
Had  thej  a  whole  day  to  live  out  like  me. 
Also  my  name  is  not  a  common  name, 
**  Pompilia,"  and  may  help  to  keep  apart 
A  little  the  thing  I  am  from  what  girls  are. 
But  then  how  fair  away,  how  hard  to  find 
Will  anything  about  me  have  become, 
Even  if  the  £>y  bethink  himself  and  ask  I 
No  father  that  ever  knew  at  all,  90 

Nor  ever  had  —  no,  never  had,  I  say  I 
That  is  the  tmth, — nor  any  mother  lefty 


Out  of  the  little  two  weeks  that  she  lived. 
Fit  for  such  memory  as  might  assist: 
As  good  too  as  no  family,  no  name, 
Not  even  poor  old  Fietro's  name,  nor  hers, 
Pool'  kind  unwise  Violante,  since  it  seems 
They  must  not  be  my  parents  any  more. 
That  is  why  something  put  it  in  my  head  99 
To  call  the  boy  **  Gnetano  " — no  old  name 
For  sorrow's  sake;  I  looked  up  to  the  sky 
And  took  a  new  saint  to  begin  anew. 
One  who  has  only  been  miuie  saint — how 

long? 
Twenty-five  years:  so,  carefuUer,  perhaps. 
To  gnard  a  namesake  than  those  old  samts 

grow. 
Tired  out  by  this  time,  —  see  my  own  five 

saints! 

On  second  thouehts,  I  hope  be  will  regard 
The    history  or    me  as   what   some  one 

dreamed. 
And  get  to  disbelieve  it  at  the  last : 
Since  to  myself  it  dwindles  fast  to  that,  no 
Sheer  dreaming  and  impossibility,  — 
Just  in  four  days  too  I    All  the  seventeen 

years. 
Not  once  did  a  suspicion  visit  me 
How  very  different  a  lot  is  mine 
From  any  other  woman's  in  the  world. 
The  reason  must  be,  *t  was  by  step  and  step 
It  ^t  to  grow  so  terrible  and  strange. 
These  stmnge  woes  stole  on  tiptoe,  as  it 

were. 
Into  my  neighborhood  and  privacy. 
Sat  down  where  I  sat,  laid  them  where  1 

lay;  130 

And  I  was  found  familiarized  with  fear, 
When  friends  broke  in,  held  up  a  torch  and 

cried, 
**  Why,  you  PompQia  in  the  cavern  thun. 
How  comes  that  arm  of  yours  about  a  wolf? 
And  the  soft  length,  — lies  in  and  out  your 

feet 
And  laps  you  round  the  knee,  —  a  snake 

itisi" 
And  soon. 

Well,  and  they  are  right  enough. 
By  the  torch  they  hold  up  now:  for  fint, 

observe, 
I  never  had  a  father, — no,  nor  yet 
A  mother:  my  own  boy  can  say  at  least,  130 
**  I  had  a  mother  whom  I  kept  two  weeks ! " 
Not  I,  who  little  used  to  doubt .  . .  /  doubt 
Good  Pietro,  kind  Violante,  gave  me  birth? 
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They  lored  me  alwmjs  as  I  loye  my  babe 
( —  Nearly  so,  that  is  —  quite  so  could  not 

be—) 
Did  for  me  all  I  meant  to  do  for  bim, 
Till  one  surprising  day,  tliree  years  ago, 
They  both  declared,  at  Rome,  before  some 

judge 
In  some  court  where  the  people  flocked  to 

hear,  iS9 

That  really  I  had  neyer  been  their  child. 
Was  a  mere  castaway,  the  careless  crime 
Of  an  unknown  man,  the  crime  and  care  too 

much 
Of  a  woman  known  too  well,  —  little  to 

these. 
Therefore,  of  whom  I  was  the  flesh  and 

blood: 
What  then  to  Pietro  and  Violante,  both 
No  more  my  relatires  than  you  or  you  ? 
Nothing  to  theral    You  know  what  they 

declared. 

So  with  my  husband,  —  just  such  a  surprise, 
Such  a  mistake,  in  that  relationship! 
Svery  one  says  that  husbands  love  their 

wives,  150 

Guard  them  and  guide  them,  give  them 

happiness; 
'T  is  duty,  law,  pleasure,  religion:  well, 
You  see  how  much  of  this  comes  true  in 

minel 
People  indeed  would  fain  have  somehow 

proTed 
He  was  no  husband:  but  he  did  not  hear. 
Or  would  not  wait,  and  so  has  killed  us  all. 
Then  there  is  .  .  .  only  let  me  name  one 

morel 
There  is  the  friend,  —  men  will  not  ask 

about,  158 

But  tell  untruths  of,  and  give  nicknames  to. 
And  think  my  lover,  most  surprise  of  all  I 
Do  only  hear,  it  is  the  priest  they  mean, 
Giuseppe  Caponsaochi:  a  priest  —  loye, 
And  loTe  mel     Well,  yet  people  think  he 

did.. 
I  am  married,  he  has  taken  priestly  tows, 
They  know  that,  and  yet  go  on,  say,  the 

same, 
"Yes,  how  he  loves  you  I"    "That  was 

love" — they  say. 
When  anything  is  answered  that  they  ask: 
Or  else  "  No  wonder  you  love  him  "  —  they 

say. 
Then  they  shake  heads,  pity  much,  scarcely 

blame  — 


As  if  we  neither  of  us  laeked  ezeose,      ij* 
Aud  auyfaow  are  punished  to  the  foil. 
And  downright  love  atones  for  everything! 
Nay,  I  heard  read  out  in  the  pablie  court 
Before  the  judge,  in  presence  of  my  friends, 
Letters  't  was  said  the  priest  had  sent  t4>me. 
And  other  letters  sent  him  by  myself. 
We  being  lovers! 

Listen  what  this  is  likel 
When  I  was  a  mere  child,  my  mother  .  . . 

that's 
Violante,  you  must  let  me  call  her  so, 
Nor  waste    time,  trying  to  unleam   the 

word,  .  •  .  iSs 

She  brought  a  neighbor's  child  of  my  own 

•go 
To  play  with  me  of  rainy  afternoons: 

Ana.  «j»e^the«  hong  .  Upet^  «.  tb. 

We  two  agreed  to  find  each  other  out 
Among  the  figures.     **  Tisbe,  that  is  yon, 
With  half-moon  on  your  hair^-knot,  apearu 

hand. 
Flying,  but  no  wings,  only  the  great  scarf 
Blown  to  a  bluish  rainbow  at  your  back: 
Call  off  your  hound  and  leave  the  sta^^ 

alone!" 
"  —  And  there  are    you,  Pompilia,  such 

green  leaves  190 

Flourishing  out  of  your  five  finger-ends. 
And  all  the  rest  of  you  so  brown  and  roogfa: 
Why  b  it  you  nre  tamed  a  sort  of  tree  ?  " 
You  know  the  figures  never  were  ourselves 
Though  we  nicknamed  them  so.    Thns,  all 

my  life, — 
As  well  what  was,  as  what,  like  this,  wai 

not, — 
Looks  old,  fantastic  and  impossible: 
[  touch  a  fairy  thing  that  fades  and  fades. 
— Even  to  my  babe!    I  thought,  when  he 

was  bom. 
Something  began  for  once  that  would  sot 

end,  aoe 

Nor  change  into  a  laugh  at  me,  but  stay 
Forevermore,  eternally  quite  mine. 
Well,  so  he  is,  —  but  yet  they  bore  him  nff, 
The  third  day,  lest  my  husband  should  lay 

traps 
And  catch  him,  and  by  means  of  him  catcb 

me. 
Since  they  have  saved  him  so,  it  was  weQ 

done: 
Yet  thence  eomes  snoh  oonfosion  of  what 
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With  what  will  be, — that  late  Beems  long 

•go,    . 

And,  what  years  should  bring  ronnd,  al- 
ready come, 

HU  even  he  withdraws  into  a  dream       aio 

As  the  rest  do:  I  fancy  him  grown  great, 

Strong,  stem,  a  tall  yoang  man  who  tutors 
me. 

Frowns  with  the  others,  "  Poor  imprudent 
child  I 

Why  did  you  venture  out  of  the  safe  streets? 

Why  go  so  far  from  help  to  that  lone  house  ? 

Why  open  at  the  whisper  and  the  knock  ?  " 

Six  days  ago  when  it  was  New  Year's  day, 
We  bent  aboTe  the  fire  and  talked  of  him. 
What  he  should  do  when  he  was  grown  and 

great.  ai9 

Violante,  Fietro,  each  had  given  the  arm 
I  leant  on,  to  walk  by,  from  couch  to  chair 
And  fireside,  —  laughed,  as  I  lay  safe  at  last, 
''Pompilia's  march  from  bed  to  board  is 

made, 
Pompilia  back  again  and  with  a  babe, 
Shall  one  dav  lend  his  arm  and  help  her 

walkl " 
Then  we  all  wished  each  other  more  New 

Years. 
Pieao  begia  to  scheme- «« Oar  oauae  is 

gamed; 
The  law  is  stronger  than  a  wicked  man: 
Let  bim  henceforth  go  his  way,  leave  ns 

onrsl 
We  will  avoid  the  city,  tempt  no  more   330 
The  greedy  ones  by  feasting  and  parade,  — 
Live  at  the  other  villa,  we  know  where, 
Still  farther  off,  and  we  can  watch  the  babe 
Grow  fast  in  the  good  air;  and  wood  is 

cheap 
And  wine  sincere  outside  the  city  gate. 
I  still  have  two  or  three  old  friends  will 

grope 
Their  way  along  the  mere  half-mile  of  road. 
With  staff  and  lanteni  on  a  moonless  night 
When  one  needs  talk:  they  '11  find  me,  never 

fear. 
And  I  '11  find  them  a  flask  of  the  old  sort 

yet! "  Z40 

Violante  said,  '*  You  chatter  like  a  crow: 
Pompilia  tires  o'  the  tattle,  and  shall  to  bed: 
Do  not  too  much  the  first  day,  —  somewhat 

more 
To-monow,  and,  the  next,  begin  the  cape 
And  hood  and  coat'     I  have  spun  wool 

enough." 


Oh  what  a  happy  friendly  eve  was  that  I 

And,  next  day,  about   noon,   out    Pietro 

went — 
He  was  so  happy  and  would  talk  so  much, 
Until  Violante  pushed  and  laughed  him 

forth 
Sight-seeing  in  the  cold,  —  ''So  mnch  to 

see  250 

I'  the  churches !     Swathe  your  throat  three 

times  ! "  she  cried, 
**  And,  above  all,  beware  the  slippery  ways. 
And  bring  us  all  the  news  by  supper- 
time!" 
He  came  back  late,  laid  by  cloak,  staff  and 

hat. 
Powdered  so  thick  with  snow  it  made  us 

hiugh, 
Boiled  a  great  log  upon  the  ash  o'  the 

hearth. 
And  bade  Violante  treat  ns  to  a  flask, 
Because  he  had  obeyed  her  faithfuUv, 
Grone  sight-see  through  the  seven,  and  found 

no  churen 
To  his  mind  like  San  Giovanni  —  **  There 's 

the  fold,  a6o 

And  all  the  sheep  together,  big  as  cats ! 
And  such  a  shepherd,  half  the  size  of  life, 
Starts  up  and  hears  the  angel"  —  when,  at 

the  door, 
A  tap:  we  started  up:  you  know  the  rest. 

Pietro  at  least  had  done  no  harm,  I  know; 
Nor  even  Violante,  so  much  harm  as  makes 
Such  revenge  lawful.  Certainly  she  erred  — 
Did  wrong,  how  shall  I  dare  say  other- 
wise?— 
In  telling  that  first  falsehood,  buying  me 
From  my  poor  faulty  mother  at  a  price,  270 
To  pass  off  upon  Pietro  as  his  child. 
If  one  should  take  my  babe,  give  him  a 

name. 
Say  he  was  not  Graetano  and  my  own. 
But  that  some  other  woman  made  his  mouth 
And  hands  and  feet,  —  how  very  false  were 

that! 
No  good  could  come  of  that;  and  all  harm 

did. 
Yet  if  a  stranger  were  to  represent 
*'  Needs  must  you  either  give  your  babe  to 

me 
And  let  me  call  him  mine  forevermore, 
Or  let  your  husband  get  him  "  —  ah,  my 
God,  aSo 

That  were  a  trial  I  refuse  to  face  1 
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Wellf  just  BO  bexe:  it  proved  wrong  but 

seemed  right 
To  poor  Violante  —  for  there  hij,  she  said. 
My  poor  real  dying  mother  in  her  rags, 
Who  put  me  f rom  ner  with  the  life  and  all, 
Povertj,  pain,  shame  and  disease  at  onoe, 
To  die  the  easier  by  what  price  I  fetched  — 
Also  (I  hope)  because  I  should  be  spared 
Sorrow  and  Bin,  —  why  may  not  that  haye 
helped  ?  tSg 

My  lather,  —  he  was  no  one,  any  one,  — 
The  worse,  the  likelier,  —  call  ham,  —  he 

who  came, 
Was  wicked  for  his  pleasure,  went  his  way, 
And  left  no  trace  to  track  by;  there  re- 
mained 
Nothing  but  me,  the  nniieeessary  life, 
To  catch  np  or  let  fall,  —  and  yet  a  thing 
She  could  make  happy,  be  made  happy 

with, 
This  poor  Violante,  —  who  would  frown 
thereat? 

Well,  Grod,  yon  see !    €iod  plants  us  where 

we  grow. 
It  is  not  tlutt,  because  a  bud  is  bom 
At  a  wild  brier's  end,  full  i'  the  wild  beast's 

way,  300 

We  oing^t  to  pluck  and  pnt  it  out  of  reach 
On  the  oak-tree  top,  —  say,  "There  the 

bud  belongs  I " 
She  thought,  moreorer,  real  lies  were  lies 

told 
For  harm's  sake;  whereas  this  had  good  at 

heart, 
Good  for  my  mother,  good  for  me,  and 

good 
For  Fletro  who  was  meant  to  lore  a  babe, 
And  needed  one  to  make  his  life  of  use. 
Receive  his  house  and  land  when  he  should 

die. 
Wrong,  wrong,  and  always  wrong!  how 

plainly  wrong  1 
For  see,  this  fault  kept  pricking,  as  faults 

do,  310 

All  the  same  at  her  heart:  this  falsehood 

hatched, 
She  could  not  let  it  go  nor  keep  it  £ut. 
She  told  me  so,  —  the  first  time  I  was 

found 
Locked  in  her  arms  once  more  after  the 

pain. 
When  the  nuns  let  me  leave  them  and  go 

home, 
And  both  of  us  cried  all  the  cares  away,  — 


This  it  was  set  her  on  to  make  ameoda. 
This  brought  about  the  marriage  —  airaplr 

this  I 
Do  let  me  speak  for  her  jon   blame  so 

much  I 
When  P^ul,  my  husband's  brotber,  fond 

me  out,  XK 

Heard  there  was  wealth  for  wbo  ahoald 

marry  me. 
So,  came  and  niade  a  speeek  to  mak.  nj 

hand 
For    Guido,  —  she,    instead    of     poerdig 

straight 
Through  the  pretence  to  the  ignoble  truth, 
Fancied  she  saw  God's  very  finger  point* 
Designate  just  the  time  for  planting  me 
(The  wild-brier  slip  she  plucked  to  love  and 

wear) 
In  soil  where  I  could  strike  real  root,  and 

And  get  to  be  the  thinr  I  called  myeelf : 
For,  wife  and  husband  are  one  flMh,  God 

And  I,  whose  parents  seemed    nnch  and 

were  none. 
Should  in  a  husband  have  a  hnabaod  now. 
Find  nothing,  this  time,  but  wms  what  il 

seemed, 
—  All  truth  and  no  confusion  an j-  more. 
I  know  she  meant  all  good  to  me,  nil  pais 
To  herself,  —  since  how  could  it  be  angiift 

but  pain 
To  give  me  up,  so,  from  her  very  lnreast» 
The  wilding  flower-tiee-braneh    that,  sH 

those  years. 
She  had  got  used  to  feel  for  and  find  fb»l  ? 
She  meant  well:  has  it  been  so  iQ  i'  the 

main?  ,^ 

That  is  but  fair  to  ask:  one  cannot  jndge 
Of  what  has  been  the  ill  or  well  of  IHe, 
The    day  that   one   is   dying,  —  sorows 

change 
Into  not  altogether  sorrow-like; 
I  do  see  strangeness  but  searee  naiaery. 
Now  it  is  over,  and  no  danger  more^  * 
My  child  is  safe;  there  seema  not  ao  nmch 

pain. 
It  comes,  roost  like,  that  I  am  just  abaohed. 
Purged  of  the  past,  the  foul  io  me.  washed 

fair, — 
One  cannot  both  have  and  not  knre,  joe 

know,  —  35a 

Being  ri^ht  now,  I  am  happy  and  cokag 

things. 
Yesi  everybody  that  leaves  life  aeea  aQ 
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Softened  and  bettered:  so  with  other  Bights: 
To  me  at  least  was  never  evening  yet 
But  seemed  far  beautifuller  than  its  day, 
For  paat  is  pasL 

There  was  a  fancy  came, 
When  somewhere,  in  the  journey  with  iny 

friend, 
We  stepped  into  a  hovel  to  get  food ;  358 
And  there  began  a  yelp  here,  a  bark  there,  — 
Misunderstauding  creatures  that  were  wroth 
And  vexed  themselves  and  as  till  we  retired. 
The  hovel  is  life:  no  matter  what  dogs  bit 
Or  oat  scatcbed  in  the  hovel  I  break  from, 
All  outside  is  lone  field,  moon  and  suoh 

peace  — 
Flowing  in,  filling  up  as  with  a  sea 
Whereon  comes  Someone,  walks  fast  on  the 

white, 
Jesus  Christ's    self,    Don    Celestine   de- 
clares. 
To  meet  me  and  calm  all  things  back  again. 

Beside,  up  to  my  marriage,  thirteen  years 
Were,  each  day,  happy  as  the  day   was 
lone:  ST© 

This  ma  v  nave  made  the  change  too  ter- 
rible. 
I  know  that  when  Violante  told  me  first 
The  cavalier — she  meant  to   bring  next 

morn, 
Whom  I  must  also  let  take,  kiss  my  hand  — 
Would  be  at  San  Lorenzo  the  same  eve 
And  marry  me,  —  which  over,  we  should 

Home  both  of  us  without  him  as  before. 
And,  till  she  bade  speak,  I  must  hold  my 

tongue, 
Such  being  the  correct  way  with  eirl-brides, 
From  whom  one  word  would  make  a  father 

blush,  -^  380 

I  know,  1  say,  that  when  she  told  me  this, 
—  Well,  I  no  more  saw  sense  in  what  she 

said 
Than  a  lamb  does  in  people  clipping  wool; 
Onlv  lay  down  and  let  myself  be  clipped. 
And  when    next    day  the    cavalier    who 

eame  — 
(Tisbe  had  told  me  that  the  slim  young  man 
With  wings  at  head,  and  wings  at  feet,  and 

sword 
Threatening  a  monster,  in  our  tapestry. 
Would  eat  a  girl  else,  —  was  a  cavalier)  — 
When  he  proved  Guide  Frauoeschini, — 

old  390 


And  nothing  like  so  tall  as  I  myself. 
Hook-nosed  and  yellow  in  a  bush  of  beard. 
Much  like  a  thing  I  saw  on  a  boy's  wrist, 
He  called  an  owl  and  used  for  catching 

birds, — 
And  when  he  took  my  hand  and  made  a 

smile  — 
Why,  the  uncomfortableness  of  it  all 
Seemed  hardly  more  important  in  the  case 
Thau  —  when  one  gives  you,  say,  a  coin  to 

spend  — 
Its  newness  or  its  oldness;  if  the  piece    399 
Weigh  properly  and  buy  you  what  you  wish, 
No  matter  whether  you  get  grime  or  glare! 
Men  take  the  coiii,  return  you  grapes  and 

figs. 
Here,  marriage  was  the  coin,  a  dirty  piece 
Would  purchase  me  the  praise  of  those  I 

loved: 
About  what  else  should  I  concern  myself  ? 

So,  hardly  knowing  what  a  husband  meant, 
I  supposed  this  or  any  man  would  serve, 
No  whit  the  worse  for  being  so  uncouth: 
For  I  was  ill  once  and  a  doctor  came      409 
With  a  great  ugly  hat,  no  plume  thereto, 
Black  jerkin  and  black  buckles  and  black 

sword. 
And  white  sharp  beard  over  the  rufT  in 

front. 
And  oh  so  lean,  so  sour-faced  and  aus- 
tere!— 
Who  felt  my  pulse,  made  me  put  out  my 

tongue, 
Then  oped  a  phial,  dripped  a  drop  or  two 
Of  a  black  bitter  somethmg,  —  I  was  cured! 
What  mattered  the  fierce  beard  or  the  grim 

face  ? 
It  was  the  phasic  beautified  the  man,      418 
Master  Malpichi,  —  never  met  his  match 
In  Rome,  they  said,  —  so  ugly  all  the  same! 

However,  I  was  hurried  through  a  storm. 
Next  dark  eve  of  December's  deadest  day  — 
How  it  rained!  —  through  our  street  and 

the  Lion's-mouth 
And  the  bit  of  Corso,  —  cloaked  round, 

covered  close, 
I  was  like  something  strange  or  contra- 
band,— 
Into  blank  San  Lorenzo,  up  the  aisle, 
Mv  mother  keeping  hold  of  me  so  tight, 
I  fancied  we  were  come  to  see  a  corpse 
Before  the    altar    which   she  pulled  me 
toward. 
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There  we  found  waiting    an    unpleasant 

pnest  430 

Who  proved  the  brother,  not  oar  parish 

friend, 
But  one  with  mischief-making  mouth  and 

eye, 
Paul,  whom  I  know  since  to  mj  cost.   And 

then 
I  heard  the  heavj  church-door  lock  out 

help 
Behind  us:  for  the  customary  warmth, 
Two  tapers  shirered  on  the  altar.  **  Quick  — 
Lose  no  time  1*'  cried  the  priest.  And  straight- 
way down 
From  .  .  .  what 's  behind  the  altar  where 

he  hid  — 
Hawk-nose  and  yellowness  and  bush  and 

all. 
Stepped  Guide,  caught  my  hand,  and  there 

was  I  440 

O'  the  chancel,  and  the  priest  had  opened 

book. 
Bead  here  and  there,  made  me  say  that 

and  this. 
And  after,  told  me  I  was  now  a  wife, 
Honored  indeed,  since  Christ  thus  weds  the 

Church, 
And  therefore  turned  he  water  into  wine, 
To  show  I  should  obey  my  spouse  like  Christ. 
Then  the  two  slipped  aside  and   talked 

apart, 
And  I,  silent  and  scared,  got  down  again 
And  joined  my  mother,  who  was  weeping 

now. 
Nobody  seemed  to  mind  us  any  more,     450 
And  both  of  us  on  tiptoe  found  our  way 
To  the  door  which  was  unlocked  by  this, 

and  wide. 
When  we  were  in  the  street,  the  rain  had 

stopped. 
All  things  looked  better.  At  our  own  house- 
door, 
Violante  whispered,  '*  No  one  syllable 
To  Pietro!    Girl-brides  nerer  breathe  a 

word!" 
'*  —  Well  treated  to  a  wetting,   draggle- 
tails!  " 
Laughed  Pietro  as    he  opened  —  ''Very 

near 
Tou  made  me  braTC  the  gutter's  roaring 

sea 
To  carry  off  from   roost  old    dove  and 

young,  460 

Trussed  up  in  church,  the  cote,  by  me,  the 

kite! 


What  do  these  priests  mean,  praying  folk 

to  death 
On  stormy  afternoons,  with  Cliristiua  €^am 
To  wash  our  sins  off  nor  require  the  rain  ?  * 
Violante  gave  my  hand  a  timely  aqiieese. 
Madonna  saved  me  from  immodest  speech, 
I  kissed  him  and  was  quiet,  bein^  a  bride. 


4*< 


When  I  saw  nothing  more,  the  next  three 
weeks. 

Of  Guide  —  «Nor  the  Church  sees  Chrst" 
thought  I: 

"  Nothing  is  changed  however,  wine  ia 

And  water  only  water  in  our  houae. 

Nor  did  I  see  that  ngly  doctor  since 

That  cure  of  the  illness:  just    as  I 
cured, 

I  am  married, — neither  scarecrow  will  re- 
turn." 

Three  weeks,  I  chuckled  —  ''How  woeld 

Giulia  stare. 
And  Tecla  smile  and  Tiabe  laugli  outright, 
Were  it  not  impudent  for  brides  to  talk  !  ''— 
Until  one  morning,  as  I  sat  and  san^ 
At  the  broidery-£une  alone  i'  the  chamber, 

—  loud  4^- 

Voices,  two,  three  together,  sobbings  too. 
And  my  name,  **  Guido,"  **  Fkolo/'  iiung  like 

stones 
From  each  to  the  other !    In  I  ran  to  aee. 
There  stood  the  very  Guido  and  the  priest 
With  sly  face, — formal  but  nowise  afraid,— 
While  iRetro  seemed  aU  red  and  angrr^ 

scarce 
Able  to  stutter  out  his  wrath  in  w^rds; 
And  this  it  was  that  made  my  mother  »h, 
As  he  reproached  her  —  ^  Tou  have  mur- 
dered us,  4ikS 
Me  and  yourself  and  this  our  child  beside !  ~ 
Then  Guido  interposed,  **  Murdered  or  not 
Be  it  enough  your  child  is  now  my  wife ! 
I  claim  ai^  come  to  take  her."     Paul  pat 

in, 
*' Consider  —  kinsman,   dare   I    term  yoa 

so?  — 
What  is  the  good  of  your  sagacity 
Except  to  counsel  in  a  strait  like  this  ? 
I  guarantee  the  parties  man  and  wife 
W  hether  you  like  or  loathe  it,  bless  or  baa. 
May  spilt  milk  be  put  back  within  the 

bowl  — 
The  done  thing,  undone  ?    Too,  it  is,  mt 

look 
For  counsel  to,  yon  fitliest  will  adTisel    500 
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tiuoe  milk,  though  spilt  and  spoilt,  does 

marble  good, 
better  we  down  on  knees  and  scrub  the 

floor, 
Than  sigh, '  the  waste  would  make  a  sylla- 
bub I' 
lelp  us  so  turn  disaster  to  account, 
>o  predispose  the  gprooin,  he  needs  shall 

grace 
rhe  bride  with  favor  from  the  very  first, 
4ot  begin  marriage  an  imbittered  man  ! " 
le  ami  led,  —  the  game  so  wholly  in  his 

hands ! 
^ile  fast  and  faster  sobbed  Violante  — 
"Ay,  509 

Vil  of  us  murdered,  past  ayerting  now  I 
)  my  sin,  O  my  secret  t "  and  such  like. 

Then  I  began  to  half  surmise  the  truth; 
>omethmg  had  happened,  low,  mean,  under- 
hand, 
?*al8e,  and  my  mother  was  to  blame,  and  I 
To  pity,  whom  all  spoke  of,  none  addressed: 
[  was  the  chattel  that  had  caused  a  crime. 
[  stood  mute,  —  those  who  tangle  must  un- 
tie 
rhe   embroilment.    Pietro  cried,  ''With- 
draw, my  child  1 
Ihe  is  not  helpful  to  the  sacrifice  S(9 

^t  this  stage,  —  do  you  want  the  victim  by 
iiVhile  yuu  discuss  the  value  of  her  blood  ? 
F*or  her  sake,  I  consent  to  hear  you  talk : 
jro,  child,  and  pray  God  help  the  inno- 
cent I" 

[  did  go  and  was  praying  God,  when  came 
Violante,  with  eyes  swollen  and  red  enough. 
But  movement  on  her  mouth  for  make- 
believe 
Mlattera  were  nomehow  getting  right  ag^ain. 
She  bade  me  sit  down  by  her  side  and  hear 
'You   are   too  youug  and  caimot  under- 
stand, 
Sot  did  your  &ther  understand  at  first.  530 
r  wished  to  benefit  all  three  of  us, 
4nd  when  he  failed  to  take  my  meaning, 

—  why, 
[  tried  to  have  my  way  at  unaware  — 
Dbtained  him  the  advantage  he  refused. 
^  if  I  put  before  him  wholesome  food 
Instead    of    broken    victual,  —  he    finds 

change 
['  the  viands,  never  cares  to  reason  why. 
But  falls  to  blaming  me,  would  fling  the 
plate 


From   window,  scandalize   the    neighbor- 
hood. 
Even  while  h^  smacks  his  lips,  —  men's 
way,  my  child  1  540 

But  either  you  have  prayed  him  unper- 

verse 
Or  I  have  talked  him  back  into  his  wits: 
And  Paolo  was  a  help  in  time  of  need,  — 
Guide,  not  much — my  child,  the  way  of 

men  I 
A  priest  is  more  a  woman  than  a  man, 
And  Paul  did  wonders  to  persuade.    In 

short, 
Yes,  he  was  wrong,  your  father  sees  and 

says; 
My  scheme  was  worth  attempting:  and 

bears  fruit, 
Gives  you  a  husband  and  a  noble  name, 
A  palace  and  no  end  of  pleasant  things.  550 
Wnat  do  you  care  about  a  handsome  youth  ? 
They  are  so  volatile,  and  tease  their  wives ! 
This  is  the  kind  of  man  to  keep  the  house. 
We  lose  no  daughter, — gain  a  sou,  that 's 

all: 
For 't  is  arranged  we  never  separate. 
Nor  miss,  in  our  gray  time  of  life,  the 

tints 
Of  you  that  color  eve  to  match  with  mom. 
In  good  or  ill,  we  share  and  share  alike. 
And  cast  our  lots  into  a  common  lap, 
And  all  three  die  together  as  we  lived  !  560 
Only,  at  Arezzo,  —  that 's  a  Tuscan  town. 
Not  so  large'  as  this  noisy  Rome,  no  doubt. 
But  older  far  and  finer  much,  say  folk,  — 
In  a  great  palace  where  you  will  be  queen, 
Kuow  the  Archbishop  and  the  Governor, 
And  we  see  homnge  done  you  ere  we  die. 
Therefore,  be  good  and  pardon  I "  —  "  Par- 
don what ! 
Yon  know  things,  I  am  very  ignorant: 
.All  is  right  if  you  only  will  not  cry  I '*     569 

And  so  an  end  !    Because  a  blank  begins 
From  when,  at  the  word,  she  kissed  me 

hard  and  hot. 
And  took  me  back  to  where  my  father 

leaned 
Opposite  Guide  —  who  stood  eying  him. 
As  eyes  the  butcher  the  cast  panting  ox 
That  feels  his  fate  is  come,  nor  struggles 

more, — 
While  Paul  looked  archly  on,  pricked  brow 

at  whiles 
With  the  fien-point  as  to  punish  triumph 

there, — 
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And  said,  *'  Count  Goido,  take  your  lawful 

wife 
Until  death  part  you!  *' 

All  since  is  one  bLuk, 
Over  and  ended;  a  terrific  dream.  580 

It  is  the  good  of  dreams  —  so  soon  they  gol 
Wake    in  a  horror    of   heart-beats,  yon 

may  — 
Cry,  ^The  dread  thing  will  never  from  my 

thoughts!" 
Still,  a  few  davligfat  doses  of  plain  life. 
Cock-crow  andi  sparrow-chirp,  or  bleat  and 

bell 
Of  goats  that  trot  by,  tinkling,  to  be  milked; 
And  when  you  rub  your  eyes  awake  and 

wide, 
Where  is  the  harm  o'  the  horror  ?    Gone! 

So  here. 
I  know  I  wake,  —  but  from  what  ?   Blank, 

I  say! 
This  is  the  note  of  evil:  for  good  lasts.  590 
Even  when   Don  Celestiue   oade  ''SeaiSoh 

and  find  I 
For  your  soul's  sake,  remember  what  is  past. 
The  better  to  forgive  it,"  —  all  in  vainl 
What  was  &st  getting  indistinct  before. 
Vanished  outright.    By  special  grace  per- 
haps. 
Between  that  first  calm  and  this  last,  four 

years 
Vanish,  —  one  quarter  of  my  life,  you  know* 
I  am  held  up,  amid  the  notningness. 
By  one  or  two  truths  only  —  thence  I  hang, 
And  there  I  live,  —  the  rest  is  death  or 

dream,  600 

All  but  those  points  of  my  support.  I  think 
Of  what  I  saw  at  Rome  once  in  the  Square 
O'  the    Spaniards,  opposite  the  Spanish 

House: 
There  was  a  foreigner  had  trained  a  goat, 
A  shuddering  white  woman  of  a  beast, 
To  climb  up,  stand  straight  on  a  pile  of 

sticks 
Put  close,  which  gave  the  creature  room 

enough: 
When  she  was  settled  there,  he,  one  by  one, 
Took  away  all  the  sticks,  left  just  the 

four 
Whereon  the  little  hoofs  did  really  rest,  6  to 
There  she  kept  firm,  all  underneath  was  air. 
So,  what  I  hold  by,  are  my  prayer  to  God, 
My  hope,  that  came  in  answer  to  the  prayer. 
Some  hand  would  interpose  and  save  me  — 

hand 


Which  proved  to  be  my  friend's  hand :  aodc 

—  blest  bliss,  — 

That  funcj  which  began  so  fiunt  at  first, 
That  thrill  of  dawn's  suffusion  through  my 

Which  I  perceive  was  promise  cxf  my  child, 
The  light  his  unborn  face  sent  long  he- 
fore,  — 
God's  way  of  breaking  the  good  news  to 

flesh.  6ao 

That  is  all  left  now  of  those  four  bad  years. 
Don    Celestine    urged,    ^But    remember 

more! 
Other  men's  faults  may  help  me  find  your 

own. 
I  need  the  cruelty  exposed,  explained. 
Or  how  can  I  advise  yon  to  forgive  ?  " 
He  thought  I  could  not  properly  forgive 
Unless  I  ceased  forgetting, —  which  b  true: 
For,  bringing  back  reluctently  to  mind 
My  husbcmd^  treatment  of  me, — by  a  light 
That  *B  later  than  my  lifetime,  I  review  63a 
And  comprehend  much  and  imagine  more. 
And  have  but  little  to  forgive  at  last. 
For  now,  —  be  fair  and  say,  —  is  it  not  tnie 
He  was  ill-used  and  cheated  of  his  hope 
To  get  enriched  by  mazriage  ?    Marriage 

gave 
Me  and  no  money,  broke  the  compact  so: 
He  liad  a  right  to  ask  me  on  thoae  terms. 
As  Pietro  and  Violante  to  declare 
Tliey  would  not  give  me:  so  the  bargain 

stood: 
They  broke  it,  and  he  felt  himself  sg- 

grieved,  640 

Became  unkind  with  me  to  punish  them. 
They  said  't  was  he  began  deoeptioo  first, 
Nor,  in  one  point  whereto  he  pledged  him- 
self. 
Kept  promise:  what  of  thaty  auppote  it 

were? 
Echoes  die  off,  soarcelv  reverberate 
Forever,  —  why  should  ill  keep  echoing  ill, 
And  never  let  our  ears  have  done  with 

noise? 
Then  my  poor  parents  took  the  violent  war 
To  thwart  him,  — he  must  needs  retaliite) 

—  wrouf. 

Wrong,  and  ul  wrong, — better  say,  all 
blind !  630 

As  I  myself  was,  that  is  sure,  who  else 
Had  understood  the  mystery:  for  his  wife 
Was  bound  in  some  sort  to  help  soniebov 

there. 
It  seems  as  if  I  might  have  interposed, 
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Hunted  the  edge  of  their  reseutment  so, 
)mce  he  vexed  me  because  they  first  vexed 

him; 
'  I  will  entreat  them  to  desist,  submit, 
yive  him  the  money  and  be  poor  in  peace, — 
Certainly  not  go  tell  the  world:  perhaps  559 
3e  will  grow  quiet  with  his  gains/' 

Tes,  say 
something  to  this  effect  and  you  do  well ! 
)ut  then  you  have  to  see  first :  I  was  bUnd. 
That  is  the  fruit  of  all  such  wormy  ways, 
rhe  indirect,  the  unapproved  of  Gk>d: 
fou  cannot  find  their  author's  end  and  aim, 
9ot  even  to  substitute  your  good  for  bad, 
four  straight  for  the  irregular;  you  stand 
Stupefied,  profitless,  as  cow  or  sheep 
Chat  miss  a  man's  mind;  anger  him  just 

twice 
3y  trial  at  repairing  the  first  fault.         670 
Chus,  when  he  blamed  me,  '*  You  aie  a  co- 
quette, 
V  lure-owl  posturing  to  attract  birds, 
foQ  look  love-lures  at  theatre  and  church, 
ji  walk,  at  window! "  —  that,  I  knew,  was 

f^e: 
int  why  he  charged  me  fidsely,  whither 

sought 
Do  drive  me  by  such  charge, — how  could  I 

know? 
k),  unaware,  I  only  made  things  worse. 
'.  tried  to  soothe  him  by  abjuring  walk, 
Window,  church,  theatre,  for  good  and  all, 
U  if  he  iiad  been  iu  earnest:  that,  you 

know,  680 

rVas  nothing  like  the  object  of  his  charge. 
fes,  when  I  got  my  maid  to  supplicate 
The  priest,  whose  name  she  read  when  she 

would  read 
[hose  feigned  false  letters  I  was  forced  to 

hear 
rhough  I  could  hear  no  word  of,  —  he 

should  cease 
Writing, — nay,  if  he  minded  prayer  of 

mine, 
/ease  from  so  much  as  even  pass  the  street 
Y hereon  our  house  looked,  —  in  my  igno- 
rance 688 
was  just  thwarting  Guide's  true  intent; 
Vhich  was,  to  bring  about  a  wicked  change 
)f  sport  to  earnest,  tempt  a  thoughtless  man 
To  write  indeed,  and  pass  the  house,  and 

more, 
rill  both  of  us  were  taken  in  a  crime. 
le  ought  not  to  have  wished  me  thus  act 

lies, 


Simulate  folly:  but  —  wrong  or  right,  the 

wish  — 
I  failed  to  apprehend  its  drift    How  plain 
It  follows,  —  if  I  fell  into  such  &ult. 
He  also  may  have  overreached  the  mark. 
Made  mistake,  by  perversity  of  brain, 
r  the  whole  Md  Btiange  plot,  the  gtotesque 

mtngue  700 

To  make  me  and  my  friend  unself  omv 

selves, 
Be  other  man  and  wonuui  than  we  were  t 
Think  it  out,  you  who  have  the  time  I  for 

me, — 
I  cannot  say  less;  more  I  will  not  say. 
Leave  it  to  God  to  cover  and  undo  1 
Only,  my  dulness  should  not  prove  too 

much ! 

—  Not  prove  that  in  a  certain  other  point 
Wherein  my  husband  blamed  me,  —  and 

you  blame,  708 

If  I  interpret  smiles  and  shakes  of  head, — 
I  was  dull  too.    Oh,  if  I  dared  but  speak ! 
Must  I  speak  ?    I  am  blamed  that  I  for- 
went 
A  way  to  make  my  husband's  favor  come. 
That  is  true:  I  was  firm,  withstood,  re- 
fused .  .  . 

—  Women  as  you  are,  how  can  I  find  the 

words? 

I  felt  there  was  just  one  thing  Guide  claimed 
I  had  no  right  to  give  nor  he  to  take; 
We  being  in  estrangement,  soul  from  soul: 
Till,  when  I  sought  help,  the  Archbishop 

smiled, 
Inquiring  into  privacies  of  life, 

—  Said  I  was  blamable  —  (he  stands  for 

God)  730 

Nowise  entitled  to  exemption  there. 
Then  I  obeyed, —  as  surely  had  obeyed 
Were  the  injunction  "  Since  your  husband 

bids, 
Swallow  the  burning  coal  he  proffers  yon  ! " 
But  I  did  wrong,  and  he  gave  wroug  ad- 
vice 
Though  he  were  thrice  Archbishop,  —  that, 

I  know  I  — 
Now  I  have  got  to  die  and  see  things  clear. 
Remember  I  was  barely  twelve  years  old — 
A  child  at  marriage:  I  was  let  alone 
For  weeks,  I  told  you,  lived  my  child-life 
still  N  730 

Even  at  Arezzo,  when  I  woke  and  found 
First  .  .  .  but  I  need  not  think  of  that 
again  — 
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Over  and  ended  I    Try  and  take  the  Bense 
Of  what  I  signif /,  if  it  must  be  so. 
After  the  first>  my  husband,  for  hate's  sake^ 
Said  one  ere,  when  the  simpler  cmeltj 
Seemed  «oa>ewhat  doU  at  edge  and  fit  to 

bear, 
''  We  have  been  man  and  wife  six  months 

almost: 
How  long  is  this  your  comedy  to  last  ? 
Go  thi.  nieht  to  my  chamUr,  not  your 

own  I  740 

At  which  word,  I  did  rush  —  most  true  the 

charge  — 
And    gain    the  Archbishop's    house  —  he 

stands  for  God  — 
And  fall  upon  my  knees  and  clasp  his  feet, 
Praying  him  hinder  what  my  estranged 

soul 
Refused  to  bear,  though  patient  of  the  rest: 
**  Place  me  within  a  convent,"  I  implored  — 
**  Let  me  henceforward  lead  the  virgin  life 
You  praise  in  her  you  bid  me  imitate  I  " 
What  did  he  answer  ?  *'  Folly  of  ignorance! 
Know,  daughter,  circumstances  make  or 

mar  750 

Virginity,  —  't  is  virtue  or  't  is  vice. 
That  which  was  glory  in  the  Mother  of 

God 
Had  been,  for  instance,  damnable  in  Eve 
Created  to  be  mother  of  mankind. 
Had  Eve,  in  answer  to  her  Maker's  speech 
'  Be  fruitful,  multiply,  replenish  earth ' — 
Pouted  *  But  I  choose  rather  to  remain 
Single '  —  why,  she  had  spared  herself  forth- 
with 
Further  probation  by  the  apiJe  and  snake. 
Been  pushed  straight  out  of  raradise  1   For 

Bee  ^^~  7^0 

If  motherhood  be  qualified  impure, 
I  catch  you  making  Grod  command  Eye  sin! 
—  A  blasphemy  so  like  these  Molinists', 
I  mnst  suspect  you  dip  into  their  books." 
Then  he  pursued   <*'Twas  in  your  coy^ 

nanti" 

No  1    There  my  husband  never  used  deceit. 

He  never  did  by  speech  nor  act  imply 

**  Because  of  our  souls'  yearning  that  we 

meet 
And  mix  in  soul  through  flesh,  which  yours 

and  mine 
Wear  and  impress,  and  make  their  visible 

selves,  770 

-—All  which  means,  for  the  love  of  you 

andmCi 


Let  us  become  one  flesh,  being  one  aoul ! " 
He  only  stipulated  for  the  w^th; 
Honest  so  far.     But  when  he  spoke  as 

phiin  — 
Dreadiully  honest  also  —  *'  Since  oxir  soub 
Stand  each  from  each,  a  whole   world's 

width  between, 
Griye  me  the  fleshly  vesture  I  can  reaeh 
And  rend  and  leave  just  fit  for  hell  to 

bum  I " — 
Why,  in  (jrod*s  name,  for  Guido's   floal*! 

own  sake 
Imperilled  by  polluting  mine,  —  I  say,    75c 
I  did  resist;  would  I  had  overcome ! 

My  heart  died  out  at  the  Archlnsliop*s 

smile; 
—  It  seemed  so  stale  and  worn  a  wmy  o' 

the  world, 
As  though 't  were  nature  frowning —  *■  Hen 

is  Spring, 
The  sun  shines  as  he  shone  at  Adam's  fall. 
The    earth    requires   that  warmth    reach 

everywhere: 
What,  must  your  patch  of  snow  be  aavedl 

forsooth 
Because    you    rather    fancy    snow    thaai 

flowers?" 
Something  in  this  style  he  began  with  me. 
Last  he  said,  savagely  for  a  ^K>d  man,    7^1 
^  This  explains  why  you  call  your  hnahaiwl 

harsh. 
Harsh  to  you,  harsh  to  whom  you  love. 

God'^s  Bread  I 
The  poor  Count  has  to  manage  a  mere 

child 
Whose  parents  leave  untaught  tbe  simplest 

things 
Their  duty  was  and  privilege  to  teach,  — 
jGroodwives'  instruction,  gossips'  lore:  tliey 

laugh 
And  leave  the  Count  the  task,  —  or  leave 

it  me  I " 
Then  I  resolved  to  tell  a  fright  fol  thing. 
**  I  am  not  ignorant, — know  what  I  say,  r^s 
Declaring  this  is  sought  for  hate,  not  love. 
Sir,  you  may  hear  things  like  almighty  God 
I  tell  you  that  my  housemate,  yea  —  the 

priest 
My  husband's  brother,  Canon  Girolamo  — 
Has  taught  me  what  depraved  and  mis- 
named love 
Meam),and  what  outward  ngns  denote  tbe 

sm. 
For  he  solicits  me  and  says  he  loves. 
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The  idle  yomig  priest  with  naught  else  to 
do. 

My  husband  sees  this,  knows  this,  and  lets 
be. 

Is  it  jonr  oocmsel  I  bear  this  beside  ?  ** 

--More  scaDdal,  and  against  a  priest  this 
time  I  810 

What,  't  is  the  Canon  now  ?  "  —  less  snap- 
pishly— 

"  Rise  np^  my  ehild,  for  such  a  child  yon 


The  rod  were  too  advanced  a  punishmenti 
Let  *s  try  the  honeyed  eakel  A  parable  I 
*  Without  a  parable  spake  he  not  to  them.' 
There  was  «  ripe  round  long  black  tooth- 
some fruit, 
Eren  a  flowei^figi  the  prime  boast  of  May; 
And,  to  the  tree,  said  •  .  •  either  the  spirit 

o'  the  fig, 
Or,  if  we  bring  in  men,  the  gardener,     8x9 
Archbishop  of  the  orchard  —  had  I  time 
To  try  o'  the  two  which  fits  in  best:  in- 
deed 
It  might  be  the  Creator's  self,  but  then 
The  tree  should  bear  an  apple,'  I  sup- 
pose, — 
Well,  anyhow,  one  with  authority  said, 
'Ripe    fig,    burst    skin,    regale    the    fig- 
pecker — 
The  bird  whereof  thou  art  a  perquisite  ! ' 
'Kay,'  with  a  flounce,  replied  the  restif 

1 1  much  prefer  to  keep  my  pulp  myself: 
Be  may  go  breakfastless  and  dinnerless,  899 
^upperless  of  one  crimson  seed,  for  me  I ' 
^,  bock  she  flopped  into  her  bunch  of 

leaTes. 
3e  flew  off,  left  her, — did  the  natural 

Lord, — 
Iknd  lo,  three  hundred  thousand  bees  and 

wasps 
?*ound  her  out,  feasted  on  her  to  the  shuck: 
$nch  gain  the  fig's  that  gave  its  bird  no 

bite! 
rhe  moral,  —  fools  elude  their  proper  lot, 
Tempt  other  fools,  get  ruined  all  alike. 
Pherefore  go  home,  embrace  your  husband 

quick!  838 

^hich  if  his  Canon  brother  chance  to  see, 
de  will  the  sooner  back  to  book  again." 

lo,  borne  I  did  go;  so,  the  worst  befell: 
»o,  I  had  proof  the  Archbishop  was  just 

man, 
knd  hardly  that,  and  certainly  no  more. 


For,  miserable  oonsequenoe  to  me. 

My  husband's  hatrea  waxed  nor  waned  at 
aU 

His  brother's  boldness  grew  efErontery 
soon. 

And  my  last  stay  and  comfort  in  mvself 

Was  forced  from  me:  henceforth  I  looked 
toGod 

Only,  nor  cared  my  desecrated  soul 

Should  have  fair  walls,  gay  windows  for  the 
world.  850 

God's  glinuner,  that  came  through  the  ruin- 
top, 

Was  witness  why  all  lights  were  quenched 
inside: 

Henceforth  I  asLed  Grod  eounsel,  not  man- 
kind. 

So,  when  I  made  the  effort,  freed  myself, 
They  said  —  ^  No  care  to  save  appearance 

here! 
How  cynic,  —  when,    how  wanton,   were 

enough! " 
— Addiug,  it  all  came  of  my  mother's 

Ufe  — 
My  own  real  mother,  whom  I  neyer  knew, 
Wno  did  wrong  (if  she  needs  must  have 

done  wrong) 
Through  being  s3l  her  life,  not  my  four 

years,  860 

At  mercy  of  the  hateful :  every  beast 
0'  the  field  was  wont  to  break  that  foun- 
tain-fence. 
Trample  the  silver  into  mud  so  murk 
Heaven  could  not  find  itself  reflected  there. 
Now  they  cry,  '*  Out  on  her,  who,  plashy 

pool. 
Bequeathed  turbidity  and  bitterness 
To  the  daughter  stream  where  Guide  dipt 

and  drank!" 

Well,  since  she  had  to  bear  this  brand  — 

let  me! 
The  rather  do  I  understand  her  now, — 
From  my  experience  of  what  hate  calls 

love,  —  870 

Much  love   might  be  in  what  their  love 

called  hate. 
If  she  sold  .  .  .  what  they  call,  sold  .  •  . 

me,  her  child  — 
I  shall  believe  she  hoped  in  her  poor  heart 
That  I  at  least  ought  try  be  good  and  pure, 
Begin  to  live  untemptea,  not  go  doomed 
And  done  with  ere  once  found  in  fault,  as 

she. 
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Oh  and,  my  mother,  it  all  came  to  thia  ? 
Why  should  I  trust  those  that  speak  ill  of 

you, 
When  I  mistrust  who  speaks  even  weU  of 

them? 
Why,  since  all  hound  to  do  me  good,  did 

harm,  880 

May  not  you,  seeming  as  yon  harmed  me 

most, 
HaTe  meant  to  do  most  good — and  feed 

your  child 
From  bramble-bush,  whom  not  one  orchard- 
tree 
But  drew  bough  back  from,  nor  let  one  fruit 

faU? 
This  it  was  for  you  sacrificed  your  babe  ? 
Graiued  just  this,  giving  your  heart's  hope 

away 
As  I  might  give  mine,  loving  it  as  you, 
If  .  .  .  out  that  never  could  be  asked  of 

me!  888 

There,  enough  I  I  have  my  support  again, 
Again  the  knowledge  that  my  babe  was,  is. 
Will  be  mine  only.  Him,  by  death,  I  give 
Outright  to  God,  without  a  further  care,  — 
But  not  to  any  parent  in  the  world,  — 
So  to  be  safe:  why  is  it  we  repine  ? 
What  guardianship  were  safer  conld  we 

choose? 
All  human  plans  and  projects  come   to 

naught: 
My  life,  and  what  I  know  of  other  lives. 
Prove  that:  no  plan  nor  project!  God  shall 

care! 

And  now  you  are  not  tired  ?  How  patient 
then 

All  of  you,  —  oh  yes,  patient  this  long 
while  900 

Listening,  and  understanding,  I  am  sure! 

Four  days  ago,  when  I  was  sound  and  well 

And  like  to  live,  no  one  would  understand. 

People  were  kind,  but  smiled,  '*  And  what 
of  him. 

Tour  friend,  whose  tonsure  the  rich  dark- 
brown  hides  ? 

There,  there!  —  your  lover,  do  we  dream 
he  was? 

A  priest  too — never  were  such  naughti- 
ness! 

Still,  he  thinks  many  a  long  think,  never 
fear, 

After  the  shy  pale  lady,  — lay  so  light    909 

For  a  moment  in  his  arms,  the  lucky  one! " 


And  so  on:  wherefore  should  f  Uame  yn 

much? 
So  we  are  made,  such  difference  in  minds, 
Such  difference  too  in  eyes  that  see  tke 

minds! 
That  man,  you  misinterpret  and  misprise  - 
The  glory  of  his  nature,  I  had  thought, 
Shot  itself  out  in  white  light,  blaaed  On 

truth 
Through  every  atom  of  his  act  with  me: 
Yet  where  I  point  you,  through  the  erjvjL 

shrine. 
Purity  in  quintessence,  one  dew-drop, 
You  all  descry  a  spider  in  the  midst.      «« 
One  says,  **  The  head  of  it  ia  ^lain  to  see,^ 
And  one,  '*  They  are  the  feet  bj  whidi  I 

judge," 
AD  say, ''  Those  films  were  spun  bj  nothb; 
"else." 

Then,  I  must  lay  my  babe  away  witb  Goi 
Nor  think  of  him  again  for  gratitude. 
Yes,  my  last  breath  shall  whoUj  spend  fi- 

self 
In  one  attempt  more  to  disperse  the  stsiiu 
Tlie  mist  from  other  breath  fond  moau 

have  made. 
About  a  lustrous  and  pellucid  sonl:         ^ 
So  that,  when  I  am  gone  but  sorrow  stxTs 
And  people  need  assurance  in  their  dook 
If  God  yet  have  a  servsint,  man  a  frieadt 
Tlie  weak  a  savior,  and  the  vile  a  foe.— 
Let  him  be  present,  by  the  name  inyoke^ 
Giuseppe-Maria  Capousaccfai ! 


Strength  comes  already  with  the  ntteraaes' 
I  will  remember  once  more  for  his  sake 
The  sorrow:  for  he  lives  and  is  belied. 
Could  he  be  here,  how  he  would  speak  Ut 
me! 

I  had  been  miserable  three  drear  yean  « 
In  that  dreed  palace  and  lay  pnsaiTe  now. 
When  I  first  learned  there  oould  be  sack  > 

man. 
Thns  it  fell:  I  was  at  a  public  play. 
In  the  last  days  of  Carnival  last  March. 
Brought  there  I  knew  not  why,  but  &*>« 

know  welL 
My  husband  put  me  where  I  sat,  in  frost: 
Then  crouch^  down,  breathed  cold  thro^ 

me  from  behind. 
Stationed  i'.  the  shadow,  —  none  ia  fi^si 

could  see,  —  ^ 
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I,  it  wasy  &oed  the  strauger-thioDg  be- 
neath. 
The  crowd  with  upturned  iaoes,  eyes  one 
stare,  950 

Voices  one  buzz.     I  looked  but  to  the  stage, 
Whereon  two  lovers  sang  and  interchanged 
<*True  life  is  only  love,  h>ve  only  bliss: 
I  love  thee  —  thee  I  love  ! "  then  they  em- 
braced. 
I  looked  thence  to  the   ceiling  and  the 

walls,  — 
Over  the  crowd,  those  voices  and  those 

eyes,  — 
My  thoughts  went  through  the  roof  and 

out,  to  Rome 
On  wings  of    music,   waft   of    measured 
words,  —  958 

Set  me  down  there,  a  happy  child  again, 
Sure  that  to-morrow  would  be  festa-day. 
Hearing  my  parents  praise  past  f  estas  more, 
And  seeing  they  were  old  if  I  was  young, 
Yet  wondering  why  they  still  would  end 

discourse 
With  ^  We  must  soon  go,  you  abide  your 

time, 
And, — might  we  haply  see    the  proper 

friend 
Throw  his  arm  over  you  and  make  you 
safe  I" 

Sudden  I  saw  him;  into  my  lap  there  fell 
A  foolish  twist  of  comfits,  broke  my  dream 
And  brought  me  from  the  air  and  laid  me 

low,  969 

As  ruined  as  the  soaring  bee  that 's  reached 

(So  Pietro  told  me  at  the  Villa  once) 

By  the  dust-handful.    There  the  comfits 

lay: 
I  looked  to  see  who  flung  them,  and  I  faced 
This  Caponsacchi,  looking  up  in  turn. 
Ere  I  conld  reason  out  whv,  I  felt  sure, 
Whoeyer    flung    them,  his  was   not    the 

hand, — 
Up  rose  the  round  face  and  good-natured 

grin  ^  977 

Of  one  who,  in  effect,  had  played  the  prank, 
From  covert  close  beside  the  earnest  face,  — 
Fat  waggish  Conti,  friend  of  all  the  world. 
He  was  my  husband's  cousin,  privileged 
To  throw  the  thing:  the  other,  silent,  g^ve, 
Solemn  almost,  saw  me,  as  I  saw  him. 

There  is  a  psalm  Don  Celestine  recites, 
**  Had  I  a  dove's  wings,  how  I  fain  would 
fleel" 


The  psalm  runs  not  "I  hope,  I  pray  for 

win^rs,"  — 
Not  **  If  wmgs  fall  from  heaven,  I  fix  them 

fast,"  — 
Simply  "How  good  it  were  to  fly  and 

rest. 
Have  hope  now,  and  one  day  expect  con- 
tent! g89 
How  well  to  do  what  I  shall  never  do  1 " 
So  I  said,  "  Had  there  been  a  man  like  that, 
To  lift  me  with  his  strength  out  of  all  strife 
Into  the  calm,  how  I  could  fly  and  rest  I 
I  have  a  keeper  in  the  garden  here 
Whose  sole  employment  is  to  strike  me  low 
If  ever  I,  for  solace,  seek  the  sim« 
Life  means  with  me  successful  feigning 

death, 
Lying  stone-like,  eluding  notice  so, 
Foregoing  here  the  turf  and  there  the  sky. 
Suppose   that    mau   had  been  instead  of 
this  I " 


1000 


Presently  Conti  laughed  into  my  ear, 

—  Had  tripped  up  to  the  raised  place  where 

I  sat  — 
"  Cousin,  I  flung  them  brutishly  and  hard  I 
Because  you  must  be  hurt,  to  look  austere 
As  Caponsacchi  yonder,  my  tall  friend 
A-gazing  now.     Ah,  Guide,  you  so  dose  ? 
Keep  on  your  knees,  do  I    Beg  her  to  for- 
give ! 
My  comet  battered  like  a  cannon-ball. 
Good-by,  I'm  gone!" — nor  waited  the 
reply. 


That  night  at  supper,  out  my  husband 
broke,  1010 

''Why  was  that  throwing,  that  buffoonery? 

Do  you  think  I  am  your  dupe  ?  What  man 
would  dare 

Throw  comfits  in  a  stranger  lady's  lap  ? 

'Twas  knowledge  of  you  bred  such  inso- 
lence 

In  Caponsacchi;  he  dared  shoot  the  bolt, 

Using  that  Conti  for  his  stalking-horse. 

How  could  you  see  him  this  once  and  no 
more. 

When  he  is  always  haunting  hereabout   1018 

At  the  street-comer  or  the  palace-side, 

Publishing  my  shame  and  your  impudence? 

You  are  a  wanton,  —  la  dupe,  you  think  ? 

O  Christ,  what  hinders  tluit  I  kill  her 
quick?" 

Whereat  he  drew  his  sword  and  feigned  m 
thrust. 
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All  this,  noWy  —  being  not  so  strange  to  me, 
Used  to  such  misconoeption  day  by  day 
And  broken-in  to  bear,  —  I  bore,  this  time. 
More  quietly  than  woman  should  periiaps ; 
Repeated  the  mere  truth  and  held  my 
tongue. 

Then  he  said,  **  Since  yon  play  the  igno- 
rant, 

I  shall  instruct  yon.  This  amour,  —  com- 
menced 1030 

Or  finished  or  midway  in  act,  all 's  one,  — 

'T  is  the  town-talk;  so  my  reyenge  shall  be. 

Does  he  presume  because  he  is  a  priest  ? 

I  warn  him  that  the  sword  I  wear  shall  pink 

His  lily-soented  cassock  through  and 
throaeh. 

Next  time  I  catch  him  underneath  your 
eaves  I  ** 

But  he  had  threatened  with  the  sword  so 
oft  1037 

And,  after  all,  not  kept  his  promise.    All 

I  said  was,  **  Let  God  save  the  innocent  t 

Moreover,  death  is  far  from  a  bad  fiite. 

I  shall  go  pray  for  you  and  me,  not  him; 

And  then  I  look  to  sleep,  come  death  or, 
worse. 

Life."    So,  I  slept 

There  may  hare  elapsed  a  week. 
When  Margherita,  —  called  my  waiting- 
maid, 
Whom  it  is  said  my  husbimd  found  too 

fair  — 
Who  stood  and  heard  the  charge  and  the 

wply, 

Who  never  once  would  let  the  matter  rest 
From  that  night  forward,  but  rang  changes 

still 
On  this  the  thrust  and  that  the  shame,  and 

how  1Q49 

(rood  cause  for  jealousy  cures  jealous  fools. 
And  what  a  paragon  was  this  same  priest 
She  talked  about  until  I  stopped  my  ears,  — 
She  said,  **  A  week  is  gone;  yon  comb  your 

hair. 
Then  go  mope  in  a  comer,  cheek  on  palm. 
Till  night  comes  round  again,  —  so,  waste 

a  week 
As  if  your  husband  menaced  you  in  sport. 
Have  not  I  some  acquaintance  wiUi  his 

tricks? 
Oh  no,  he  did  not  stab  the  serving-man 
Who  made  and  sang  the  rhymes  about  me 

once! 


For  why?    Theyaenthim  to  liie  wmnaeit 

day.  ra6o 

Nor  poisoned  he  the  foieigner,  my  friend, 
Who  wagered  on  the  whiteaeas  of  nj 

breast, —  * 
The  swarth  skins  of  our  city  in  dispnte: 
For,  though  he  paid  me  proper  eomplimei:. 
The  Connt  well  knew  he  was  besotted  viti 
Somebody  else,  a  skin  as  black  as  ink, 
(  As  all  the  town  knew  save  my  foreigner) — 
He  found  and  wedded  presently,  — *  Wfcj 

need 
Better  revenge  ? '  —  the  Count  asked.   Bst 

what 's  here  ?  1^ 

A  priest  that  does  not  fight,  and  oaxmot  wed» 
Yet  must  be  dealt  with  I    If  tlie  CooA 

took  fire 
For  the  poor  pastime  of  a  minnte^  —  me— 
What  were  the  oonfiagration  for  joorselt 
Countess  and  lady- wife  and  all  the  rest? 
The  priest  will  perish;  yon  will  grieve  too 

late: 
So  shall  the  city-ladies'  handaonaest 
Frankest  and  liberalest  gentleman 
Die  for  you,  to  appease  a  scurvy  dog 
Hanging's   too   good   for.    Ib    there  w 

escape? 
Were  it  not  simple  Christian  eharrty     a* 
To  warn  the  priest  be  on  his  guazd, — ssve 

him 
Assured  death,  save  yourself  from  caoalBf 

it? 
I  meet  him  in  the  street    Give  me  a  g{oi«t 
A  ring  to  show  for  token  t    Mom  ^  the 

woidl" 
I  answered,  ^If  you  were,  as  styled,  ny 

maid, 
I  would  command  you:  as  you  are,  yon  ssj, 
My  husband's  intimate,  —  assist  Ids  wife 
Wlio  can  do  nothing  but  entreat  *  Be  itiD  V 
Even  if  you  speak  truth  and  a  crime  is 

planned,  tx« 

Leave  help  to  God  as  I  am  foreed  to  do  I 
There  is  no  other  help,  or  we  shonld  crsie, 
Seeing  such  evil  with  no  human  eure. 
Reflect  that  God,  who  nttkes  the  stonn  de- 
sist, 
Can  make  an  angry  violent  heart  subsiie. 
Why  should  we  venture  teaeh  him  goven- 

ance? 
Never  address  me  on  this  snbjeet  more !  * 

Next  night  she  said, «  But  I  went^all  tb. 

same, 
— -  Ay,  saw  your  Caponaaoehi  in  his  boiMi 
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And  eojne  baok  staffed  with  Dews  I  must 

outpour.  1099 

I  told  him,  '  Sir»  my  mistress  is  a  stone: 
Why  should  yon  harm  her  for  uo  good  you 

get? 
For  you  do  harm  her  —  prowl  about  our 

plaoe 
With  the  Count  never  distant  half  the  street, 
Lurking  at  every  ooruer,  would  yon  look  I 
T  is  certsin  she  has  witched  you  with  a  spell. 
Are  there  not  other  beauties  at  your  beck? 
We  all  know,  Donna  This  and  Monna  That 
Die  for  a  glance  of  yours,  yet  here  you 

gaze! 
Gro  make  them  grateful,  leave  the  stone  its 

eoUL!' 
And  he — oh,  he  turned  first  white  and  then 

red,  iiio 

And  then  —  <  To  her  behest  I  bow  myself, 
Whom  I  love  with  my  bodv  and  my  soul: 
Only  a  word  i'  the  bowing  I    See,  I  write 
One  little  word*  no  harm  to  see  or  hear  I 
Then,  fear  no  further  1 '    This  is  what  he 

wrote. 
I  know  yon  cannot  read, — therefore,  let 

mel 


»w 


But  I  took  it  from  her  hand 
And  tore  it  into  shreds.    <<  Why,  join  the 

rest 
Who  harm  me?    Have  I  ever  done  you 

wrong? 
People  have  told  me  'tis  yon  wrong  my- 
self: isao 
Let  it  snfKce  I  either  feel  no  wrong 
Or  ehw  forgive  it, — yet  you  turn  my  foe  I 
The  others  hunt  me  axid  you  throw  a 
noose  r' 

She  mattered,^  Have  your  wilful  way  I''  I 
slept. 

Whereopon  .  .  .  n0|  I  leave  my  husband 

out! 
It  is  not  to  do  him  more  hurt,  I  speak. 
Let  it  suffice,  when  misery  was  mont, 
One  day,  I  swooned  and  got  a  respite  so. 
She  stooped  as  I  was  slowly  coming  to. 
Thin  Margherita,  ever  on  my  trace,       1190 
And  whispered  —  **  Caponsaoohi ! " 

If  I  drowned, 
But  woke  afloat  i'  the  wave  with  upturned 
eyes. 


And  found  their  first  sight  was  a  star !    I 

turned  — 
For  the  first  time,  I  let  her  have  her  will, 
Heard  passively,  —  "The  imposthume  at 

such  head, 
One  touch,  one  lancet-puncture  would  re- 
lieve, — 
And  stiQ  no  glance  the  good  physician's 

way 
Who  rids  yon  of  the  torment  in  a  trice ! 
Still  he  writes  letters  you  refuse  to  hear. 
He  may  prevent  your  husband,  kill  himself. 
So  desperate  and  all  fordone  is  he  I        1141 
Just  hear  the  raetty  verse  he  made  to-day  I 
A  sonnet  from  Mirdllo.    *  PeerlMsfair. . . .' 
AUpoetry  is  difficult  to  read, 

—  The  sense  of  it  is,  anyhow,  he  seeks 
Leave  to   contrive  you  an  escape   from 

hell, 
And  for  that  purpose  asks  an  interview. 
I  can  write,  I  can  grant  it  in  your  name. 
Or,  what  is  better,  lead  you  to  his  house. 
Your    husband    dashes  you    against  the 

stones;  1150 

This  man  would  place  each  fragment  in  a 

shrine: 
You  hate  him,  love  your  husband  I  '* 

I  returned^ 
^  It  ii  not  true  I  love  my  husband,  — no. 
Nor  hate  this  man.  I  listen  while  you  speak, 

—  Assured  that  what  you  say  is  false,  the 

same: 
Much  as  when  once,  to  me  a  little  child, 
A  rough  gauot  man  in  rags,  with  eyes  on 

fire, 
A  crowd  of  boys  and  idlers  at  his  heels, 
Rushed  as  I  crossed  the  Square,  and  held 

my  head 
In  hb  two  hands,  ^Here's  she  will  let  me 

speak!  1160 

You  little  girl,  whose  eyes  do  good  to  mine, 
I  am  the  Pops,  am  Sei^us,  now  the  Sixth; 
And  that    Twelfth  Innocent,  proclaimed 

to-day. 
Is  Lucifer  lusguised  in  human  flesh  t 
The  angels,  met  in  conclave,  crowned  me  I ' 

—  thus 
He  gibbered  and  I  listened;  but  I  knew 
All  was  delusion,  ere  folk  interposed, 
'  Unfasten  him,  the  maniac  I '    Thus  I  know 
All  your  report  of  Caponsacchi  false, 
Follv  or  dreaming:  I  have  seen  so  much 
Bv  that  adventure  at  the  spectacle,         1171 
The  face  I  fronted  that  one  first,  last  time: 
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He  woald   belie  it   by   socb   words  and 

thooghts. 
Therefore  while  yoa  profess  to  show  him 

me 
I  e^er  see  his  own  face.  Get  yoo  gone  I  ** 

**  —  That  will  I,  nor  onoe  open    month 

again,— 
No»  by  Saint  Joseph  and  the  Holy  Ghost  1 
On  your  head  be  the  damage,  so  adienP* 

And  so  more  days,  more  deeds  I  mnst  for- 
get, 

Tin  . . .  what  a  strange  thing  now  is  to 
declare !  ix8o 

Since  I  say  anything,  say  all  if  tme  I 

And  how  my  life  seems  lengthened  as  to 
seryel 

It  may  be  idle  or  inopportune, 

Bnt,  true?  —  why,  what  was  all  I  said  but 
truth. 

Even  when  I  f onnd  that  such  as  are  nntme 

Could  only  take  the  truth  in  through  a  lie? 

Now  —  I  am  speaking  truth  to  the  Truth's 
self: 

God  will  lend  credit  to  my  words  this  time. 

It  had  got  half  through  April    I  arose 
One  vivid  daybreak,  —  who  had  gone  to  bed 
In  the  old  way  my  wont  those  last  three 

years,  1191 

Careless  until,  the  onp  drained,  I  should  die. 
The  last  sound  in  my  ear,  the  over-night, 
Had  been  a  something  let  drop  on  the  sly 
In  prattle  by  Margherita,  "  Soon  enough 
G«yeties  end,  now  Easter 's  past:  a  week, 
And  the  Archbidiop    gets    him  back  to 

Rome, — 
Everyone  leaves  the  town  for  Borne,  this 

Spring,  — 
Even  Caponsacchi,  ont  of  heart  and  hope. 
Resigns  himself  and  follows  with  the  flock.** 
I  heard  this  drop  and  drop  like  rain  outside 
EB8t.faUi.«  through  the  JarkneM  white  she 

So  had  t  heard  with  like  htdifierence, 

^  And  Michael's  pair  of  wings  will  anivB 

first 
At  Rome,  to  introdnoe  the  company. 
And  bear  him  from  our  pictura  where  he 

fights 
Satan,  — expect  to  have  that  dragon  loose 
And  never  a  defender ! "  —  my  sole  thought 
Being  still,  as  night  came,  **  Done,  another 

day  I 


n» 


How  good    to    sleep  and  so  get 

death!"  — 
When,  what,  first  thing  at  dajlireak,  pieroed 

the  sleep 
With  a  summons  to  me?     Up  I  spiasg 

alive. 
Light  in  me,  light  without  me,  evtaryabew 
Change !    A  broad  yellow  snnbesun  was  ki 

faU 
From  heaven  to  earth, — a  sadden  dn«- 

bridge  lay. 
Along  which    marched  a  myriad    mcrrr 

motes. 
Mocking  the  flies  that  croased   tliem  sad 

recrossed 
In  rival  danoe,  companions  new-bom  too. 
On  the  house-eaves,  a  drqipiiig;   ahag  of 

weed 
Shook  diamonds  on  each  dull  gray  lattiee- 

square,  bk 

As  first  one,  tiien  another  bird  leapt  by. 
And  light  was  off,  and  lo  was  back  agaii, 
Always  with  one  voice,  —  where  are  two 

such  joys? — 
The  blessed  building^fparrow  1     I  stepped 

forth. 
Stood  on  the  terrace, — o'er  the  toq£^  sad 

sky  I 
My  heart  sang,  *'  I  too  am  to  go  away, 
I  too  have  something  I  must  care  about, 
Carry  away  with  me  to  Rome,  to  Rome  I 
The  bird  brings  hither  sticks  and  hairs  and 

wool. 
And  nowhere  else  i'  the  world;    what  iK 

breaks  rank,  1330 

Falls  ont  of  the  procession  that  befits, 
From  window  here  to  window  there,  withdl 
The  world  to  choose, — so  well  he  kuovs 

his  course? 
I  have  my  purpose  and  my  motiye  too. 
My  march  to  Rome,  like  any  Hrd  or  fly ! 
Had  I  been  dead  I  How  right  to  fae  alive ! 
Last  night  I  almost  prayed  for  leave  to<Le, 
Wished  Guide  all  his  pleasure  with  tbc 

sword 
Or  the  poison,  —  poison,  sword,  was  but  s 

tnck. 
Harmless,  may  God  forgave  him  the  poer 

jest  I  fue 

My  life  is  charmed,  will  last  tiH  I  resck 

Rome! 
Yesterday,  but  for  the  an, — ah,  aamekss 

be 
The  deed  I  couM  have  dared  against  mj- 

selfl 
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^ow  —  see  if  I  will  touch  an  tinripe  fruity 
^nd  risk  the  health  I  want  to  have  and  use! 
^ot  to  live^  now,  would  be  the  wioked- 


Por  life  means  to  make  haste  and  go  to 

Borne 
kal  leave  Axezxo,  leave  all  woes  at  once  I  ^ 

^owy  imderstand  here,  by  no  means  mis- 
take! T349 

Long  ago  had  I  tried  to  leave  that  honse 

97hen  it  seemed  snoh  procedure  would 
stop  sin; 

flLnd  still  failed  more  the  more  I  tried — at 
first 

Fhe  Archbishop,  as  I  told  you,  —  nezt»  onr 
lord 

Fhe  Governor,  —  indeed  I  found  my  way, 

[  went  to  the  great  palace  where  he  rules, 

rhoagh  I  knew  well 't  was  he  who, — when 
I  gave 

A.  jewel  or  two,  themselves  had  given  me, 

Back  to  my  parents, — since  they  wanted 
bread, 

rhey  who  had  never  let  me  want  a  nose- 
gay, —  he  1359 

Spoke  of  the  jail  for  felons,  if  they  kept 

What  was  first  theirs,  then  mine,  so  doubly 
theirs, 

rhongh  all  the  while  my  husband's  most 
ofaUr 

I  knew  well  who  had  spoke  the  word 
wrought  this: 

ret,  being  in  extremity,  I  fled 

To  the  6ovemor,as  I  say,  —  soaroe opened 

lip 

When  —  the  cold  cmel  snicker  elose  be- 
hind— 

(ruido  was  on  my  trace,  already  there, 

Elzchanging  nod  and  wink  for  shrug  and 
amik, 

And  I  — pushed  back  to  him  and,  for  my 
pains, 

Paid  with  .  .  .  but  why  remember  what  is 

past?  iSTO 

I  sought  out  a  poor  friar  the  people  call 
The  Roman,  and  confessed  my  sin  which 

came 
Of  their  sin, — that  fact  could  not  here- 
pressed, — 
The  f rightfulness  of  mv  despair  in  God: 
And  feeling,  through  the  gnte,  his  horror 

shake. 
Implored  him,  **  Write  for  me  who  cannot 
write, 


Apprise  my  purents,  make  them  rescue  met 
You  bid  me  oe  courageous  and  trust  GUxl: 
Do  you  in  turn  dare  somewhat,  trust  and 

write, 
*  Dear  friends,  who  used  to  be  my  parents 

once,  sa8o 

And  now  declare  you  have  no  part  in  me. 
This  is  some  riddle  I  want  wit  to  solve. 
Since  you  must  love  me  with  no  difference. 
Even  suppose  you  altered,  —  there 's  your 

hate, 
To  ask  for:  bate  of  you  two  dearest  ones 
I  shall  find  liker  love  than  love  found  here. 
If  husbands  love  their  wives.  Take  me 

away 
And  hate  me  as  you  do  the  gnats  and 

fleas. 
Even  the  soorpionsi  How  I  shall  rejoice!* 
Write  that  and  save  met  ^  And  he  prom- 
ised —  wrote  1290 
Or  did  not  write;  things  never  changed  at 

ail  • 
He  was  not  like  the  Augnstinian  here  1 
Last,  in  a  desperation  I  appealed 
To  friends,  who  ever  wishea  me  better  days, 
To  GuillichiDi,  that 's  of  kin, — «  What,  I  — 
Travel  to  Rome  with  you  ?  A  flying  gout 
Bids  me  deny  my  heart  and  mina  my  leg!  ** 
Then  I  tried  Conti,  used  to  brave  —  laugh 

back 
The   lourine    thunder    ^riien   his   cousin 

SOOwkd  ia99 

At  me  protected  by  his  presence:  '^  Yon-— 
Who  well  know  what  you  cannot  save  me 

from, — 
Cany  me    off!    What   frightens   you,  a 

priest?" 
He  shook  his  head,  looked  grave — ''Above 

my  strength  I 
Guido  has  claws  that  scratch,  shows  feline 

teeth; 
A  formidabler  foe  than  I  dare  fret: 
Give  me  a  dog  to  deal  with,  twice  the  size! 
Of  course  I  am  a  priest  and  Canon  too^ 
But  .  .  .  by  the  bye  .  .  .  though  both,  not 

quite  so  bold 
As  he,  my  fellow-Canon,  brother-priest, 
The  personage  in  such  ill  odor  here       ijm 
Because  of  the  reports  —  pure  birth  o'  the 

brain! 
Our  Caponsacchi,  he's  your   true    Saint 

George 
To  slay  the  monster,  set  the  Prinoess  free^ 
And  have  the  whole  High-Altar  to  hinr 

self: 
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I  always  think  so  when  I  see  that  piece 
r  the  Fieve,  that 's  his  eburch  and  mine, 

yon  know: 
Though  yon  drop  eyes  at  mention  of  his 


That  name  had  got  to  take  a  half-grotesqne, 
Half-ominonSy  wholly  enigmatic  seuaoy 
Like  any  by-word,  hroken  bit  of  song     1330 
Bom  with  a  meaning,  changed  hy  month 

and  month 
That  mix  it  in  a  sneer  or  smile,  as  ehance 
Bids,  till  it  now  means  nanght  bnt  ugli- 
ness 
And  perhaps  shame. 

—  All  this  intends  to  say, 
That,  over-nisht,  the  notion  of  escape 
Had  seemed  distemper,  dreaming;  and  the 

name, — 
Not  the  man,  but  the  name  of  him,  thns 

made 
Into   a   mockery   and   disgrace,  —  why, 

she 
Who  uttered  it  persistently,  had  laughed, 
^  I  name  his  name,  aud  there  yon  start  and 

wince  1330 

As  criminal  from  the  red  tongs*  touch  t  **  — 

yet  now. 
Now,  as  I  stood  letting  mom  bathe  me 

bright. 
Choosing  which  butterfly  should  bear  my 

news,  — 
The  white,  the  brown  one,  or  that  tinier 

hlue, — 
The  Margherita,  I  detested  so. 
In  she  came~'*The  fine  day,  the  good 

Spring  time! 
What,  up  and  out  at  window?   That  is 

bc«t. 
No  thought  of  Caponsacchi  ?  —  who  stood 

there 
All  night  on  one  leg,  like  the  sentry  crane. 
Under  the  pelting  uf  your  water-epont  — 
Looked  last  look  at  your  lattice  ere  he 

leave  1341 

Our  city,  bury  his  dead  hope  at  Rome. 
Ay,  go  to  looking-glass  ana  make  yon  fine, 
While  he  may  me  ere  touch  one  least  loose 

hair 
Ton  drag  at  with  the  comb  in  such  a  ragel " 

I   turned — ''Tell    Caponsacchi   he   may 

come!" 
''TeU  him  to  come?  Ah,  hut,  for  ohazityi 


A  trace  to  fooling!  Come  ?  What,  — comi 

this  eve  ? 
Peter  and  Paul!    Bnt  I  see  throogh  tk 

trick! 
Yes,  come,  and  take  a  flower-pot  on  Ins 

head,  1351 

Flnng  from  your  terraoet  No  joke,  abeen 

troth?" 

How  plainly  I  perceived  beU  flash  asd 

fade 
O'  the  face  of  her,— the  donbi  that  flat 


paled  joy, 
fins 


Then,  final  reassurance  I  ii 

Was  caught  now,  never  to  be  free  again! 

What  dkl  I  care?  — who  £eh  myself  of 

force 
To  play  with  silk,  and  spnm  the  ]lonebs]^ 

springe. 

**  Bnt — do  yon  know  that  I  have  bade  bis 

come. 
And  in  your  own  name  ?  I  presomed  m 

much, 
Ejiowing  the  thing  yon  needed  is  job 

heart.  13^ 

Bnt  somehow — what  had  I  to  diow  is 

proof? 
He  would   not  come:  half-psomiaed,  tkik 

was  all. 
And  wrote  the  letters  yon  refnsed  to  read. 
What  is  the  message  that  shall  moTe  hin 

now?** 

«<  After  the  Ave  Maria,  at  first  dark, 
I  will  be  standing  on  the  temee,  say  I  * 

**  I  would  I  had  a  good  long  lock  of  hair 
Should  prove  I  was  not  lyingl     Never 
mmdl" 


Off  she  went —  "  May  he 

all- 
Fearing  a  triek!" 


tiiat'k 


I  answered^  **  He  win  eone.^ 
And,  all  day,  I  sent  prayer  like  ineenae  sp 
To  God  the  strong,  God  the  henefieeat, 
God  ever  mindful  in  all  strife  and  strait, 
Who,  for  our  own  good»  makes  the  need  ex- 
treme. 
Till  at  the  last  he  pnts  forth  miglit  sad 


An  old  rhyme  came  into  m^  head  and  lai^ 
Of  how  a  virgin,  for  the  faith  of  God, 
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Bid  herself,  from  the  Paynims  that  pnr- 

auedf 
In  a  caye's  heart;  until  a  tbonderstone, 
W^rapped  in  a  Hame,  revealed  the  couch  and 

prey :  ^         1380 

A.nd  they  laughed  —  **  Thanks  to  lightningi 

ours  at  lastl  ** 
kod  she  cried,  **  Wrath  of  Grod,  assert  his 

love! 
Serrant  of  Grod,  thou  firei  befriend  his 

chad!" 
And  lo,  the  fire  she  grasped  at,  fixed  its 

flash, 
Lay  in  her  hand  a  calm  eold  dreadful  sword 
She  brandished  till  pursuers  strewed  the 

ground, 
So  did  the  souls  within  them  die  away, 
\s  o'er  the  prostrate  bodies,  sworded,  safe, 
She  walked  forth   to    the  solitudes  and 

Christ: 
So  should  I  grasp  the  lightning  and  be 

sayed!  1390 

Ind  still,  as  the  day  wore,  the  trouble  grew 
tVhereby  I  guessed  there  would  be  bom  a 

star, 
Until  at  an  intense  throe  of  the  dusk, 
[  started  up^  was  pushed,  I  dare  to  say, 
Tut  on  the  terraoe,  leaned  and  looked  at 

last 
^here  the  deliyerer  waited  me:  the  same 
Silent  and  solemn  face,  I  first  descried 
It  the  spectaole,  eonfronted  mine  onoe 

more. 

\o  was  tiiat  minute  twioe  yonchsaf ed  me,  so 
rhe  manhood,  wasted  then,  was  still  at 

watch  1400 

To  saye  me  yet  a  second  time:  no  change 
lere,  though  all  else  changed  in  the  ohiuig* 

ing  world! 

spoke  on  the  instant,  as  my  duty  bade, 
n  some  such  sense  as  this,  whatever  the 
phrase. 

'  Friend,  foolish  words  were  borne  from  you 

to  me; 
Tour  soul  behind  them  is  the  pure  strong 

wind, 
Jot  dost  and  feathers  which  its  breath  may 

bear: 
These  to  the  witless  seem  the  wind  itself, 
•inoe  praying  thus  th^  first  of  it  they  feel, 
f  by  misehanoe  you  blew  offence  my  way, 


The  straws  are  dropt,  the  wind  desists  no 

whit,  141  z 

And  how  such  strays  were  caught  up  in  the 

street 
And  took  a  motion  from  you,  why  inquire  ? 
I  speak  to  the  strong  soul,  no  weiuc  disguise. 
If  it  be  truth,  —  why  should  I  doubt  it 

truth?  — 
You  serve  God  specially,  as  priests  are 

bound, 
And  care  about  me,  stranger  as  I  am. 
So  far  as  wish  my  good,  tluit  — -mirade 
I  take  to  imitate  he  wills  you  serve        14x9 
By  saving  me,  —  what  else  can  he  direct  ? 
Here  is  the  service.  Since  a  long  while  now, 
I  am  in  course  of  being  put  to  death: 
While  death  concerned  nothing  but  me,  I 

bowed 
The  head  and  bade,  in  heart,  my  husbancl 

strike. 
Now  I  imperil  something  more,  it  seems, 
Something  that 's  trulier  me  than  this  my- 

seu, 
Something  I  trust  in  God  and  you  to  saye. 
You  go  to  Rome,  they  tell  me:  take  me 

there. 
Put  me  back  with  my  people! " 

He  replied  — 
The  first  word  I  heard  ever  from  his  lips, 
All  himself  in  it,  —  an  etemily  1431 

Of  speech,  to   match   the  immeasurable 

depth 
O'  the  soul .  that  then  broke  silence  —  '*  I 

am  yours." 

So  did  the  star  rise,  soon  to  lead  my  step. 
Lead  on,  nor  pause  before  it  should  stand 

still 
Above  the  Honse  o'  the  Babe, — my  babe 

to  be. 
That  knew  me  first  and  thus  made  me  know 

him, 
That  had  his  right  of  life  and  claim  on 

mine, 
And  would  not  let  me  die  till  he  was  bom. 
But  pricked  me  at  the  heart  to  save  us  both. 
Saying,  "  Have  you  the  will  ?   Leave  God 

the  way!  1441 

And  the  way  was  Ci^nsacchi — ^mine,'* 

thank  God! 
He  was  mine,  he  is  mine,  he  will  be  mine. 

No  pause  i'  the  leading  and  the  li^t  I  I . 
know, 
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Next  night  there  was  a  cloud  came,  and  not 

he: 
Bat  I  prayed  through  the  darkness  till  it 

broke 
And  let  him  shine.    The  second  night,  he 

came. 

^The  plan  is  rash;   the  project  desper- 
ate: 
In  snch  a  flight  needs  must  I  risk  your  life, 
Give  food  for  falsehood,  folly  or  mistake, 
Ground  for  your  husband's  rancor  and  re- 
venge "  —  1451 
So  he  began  again,  with  the  same  face. 
I  felt  that,  the  same  loyalty  —  one  star 
Turning  now  red  that  was  so  white  be- 
fore— 
One  service  apprehended  newly:  just 
A  word  of  mme  and  there  the  white  was 
backl 

''No,  friend,  for  you  wiU  take  me!    rTis 

yourself 
Risk  aU,  not  I, — who  let  you,  for  I  trust 
In  the  compensating  great  God:  enoughl 
I  know  you:    when  is  it  that  you  will 

come  ?  **  1460 

« To-morrow  at  the  day's  dawn."    Then  I 

heard 
What  I  should  do:  how  to  prepare  for 

flight 
And  where  to  fly. 

That  night  my  husband  bade 
**  — Too,  whom  I  loathe,  beware  you  break 

my  sleep 
This  whole  nightl    Conch  beside  me  like 

the  corpse 
I  would  you  were!  **  The  rest  you  know,  I 

think  — 
How  I  found  Caponsacchi  and  escaped. 

And  this  man,  men  call  sinner?    Jesus 

Christ! 
Of  whom  men  said,  with  months  Thyself 

mad'st  once, 
**  He  hath  a  devil "  —  say  he  was  Thy  saint. 
My  Caponsacchi !    Shield  and  show  —  un- 

shroud  1471 

In  Thine  own  time  the  glory  of  the  soul 
If  aught  obscure,  —  if  ink-spot,  from  vile 

pens 
Scribbling  a  charge  against  him  —  (I  was 

glad 


Then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  oould  not 

write)  — 
Flirted  his  way,  have  flecked  the  blaze! 

Former 
Tis    otherwise  :*  let  men  take,  sift  my 
thoughts 

—  Thoughts  I  throw  like  the  flax  for  rid 

to  bleach!  1473 

I  did  pitiy,  do  pray,  in  the  prayer  shall  die, 
**  Oh,  to  have  Caponsacchi  for  my  guide!" 
Ever  the  face  upturned  to  mine,  tbe  hand 
Holding  my  hand  across  the  world,— a 

sense 
That  reads,  as  only  snch  can  read,  the  maik 
Grod  sets  on  woman,  signifying  so 
She  should  —  shall  perad venture  —  be  di- 
vine; 
Yet  'ware,  the  while,  how  weakness  man 

the  print 
And  makes  confnsioni  leaves  the  thing  men 
see, 

—  Not  this  man  sees, — who  from  his  seal, 

rewrites 
The  obliterated  charter, —  love  and  strength 
Mending  what's  marred.    ''So  kneels  s 

votarist,  1490 

Weeds  some  poor  waste  traditionary  plot 
Where  shrine  once  was,  where  temple  yet 

may  be. 
Purging  the  plaoe  but  worshipping  tbe 

while, 
By  faith  and  not  by  sight,  sight  clearest 

so,— 
Such  way  the  saints  work," — says  Doa 

Celestine. 
But  I,  not  privileged  to  see  a  saint 
Of  old  when  such  walked  earth  with  erovn 

and  palm. 
If  I  call  **  saint  **  what  saints  call  somethio^ 

else  — 
The  saints  must  bear  with  me,  impute  tbe 

fault 
To  a  soul  i'  the  bnd,  so  starved  by  igno- 
rance, t^ 
Stinted  of  warmth,  it  will  not  blow  this  year 
Nor  recognize  the  orb  which  Spring-flowers 

know. 
But  if  roeanwhOe  some  insect  with  a  betit 
Worth  floods  of  lazy  music,  spendthrift 

joy— 
Some  fire-flv  renonnoed   Spring  for  mr 

dwarfed  cup,    . 
Crept  close  to  me,  brooght  lostre  for  tbe 

dark, 
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Comfort  against  the  oold, — what  though 

excess 
Of  comfort  should  miscall  the  creature  — 

sun? 
What  did  the  sun  to  hinder  while  harsh 

hands 
Petal  bjT  petal,  crude  and  colorless,        1510 
Tore  me  ?   This  one  heart  gave  me  all  the 

Spring! 

Is  aQ  told?    There's  the  journey:  and 

where 's  time 
To  tell  you  how  that  heart  burst  out  in 

slune? 
Yet  certain  points  do  press  on  me  too  hard. 
Each  place  must  have  a  name,  though  I  for- 
get: 
How  Strang  it  was — there  where  the  plain 

begems 
And  the  small  river  mitigates  its  flow — 
When  eye  was  fading  fast,  and  my  soul 

sank. 
And  he  divined  what  surge  of  bitterness, 
In  overtaking  me,  would  float  me  back  1520 
Whence  I  was   carried  by  the    striding 

day — 
So, — "  lliis  gray  place  was  famous  once," 

said  he  — 
And  he  began  that  legend  of  the  place 
As  if  in  answer  to  the  unspoken  fear, 
And  told  me  all  about  a  brave  man  dead, 
Which  lifted  me  and  let  my  soul  go  on! 
How  did  he  know  too — at  that  town's  ap- 
proach 
By  the  ruck-side  —  that  in  coming  near  the 

signs 
Of  life,  the  house-roofs  and  the  church  and 

tower, 
I  saw  the  old  boundary  and  wall  o'  the 
world  1530 

Rise  plain  as  ever  round  me,  hard  and  cold. 
As  if  the  broken  circlet  joined  again, 
Tightened  itself  about  me  with  no  break,  — 
As  if  the  town  would  turn  Arezzo's  self,  — 
The  husband  there,  —  the  friends  my  ene- 
mies, 
All  ranged  against  me,  not  an  avenue 
To  try,  but  would  be  blocked  and  drive  me 

back 
On  him,  —  this  other,  ...  oh  the  heart  in 
that!  1538 

Did  not  he  find,  bring,  put  into  my  arms 
Anew-born  babe  ?  —  and  I  saw  faces  beam 
Of  the  young  mother  proud  to  teach  me  joy, 
And  gossips  round  expecting  my  surprise 


At  the  sudden  hole  through  earth  that  lets 

in  heaven. 
I  could  believe  himself  by  his  strong  will 
Had  woven  around  me  what  I  thought  the 

world 
We  went  along  in,  every  circumstance. 
Towns,  flowers  and  faces,  all  things  l^lped 

so  well  1 
For,  through  the  journey,  was  it  natural 
Such  comfort  should  arise  from  first  to  last? 
As  I  look  back,  all  is  one  milky  way;    1450 
Still  bettered  more,  the  more  remembered, 

so 
Do  new  stars  bud  while  I  but  search  for 

old. 
And  fill  all  gaps  i'  the  glory,  and  grow 

him  — 
Him  I  now  see  make  the  shine  everywhere. 
Even  at  the  last  when  the  bewildered  flesh. 
The  cloud  of  weariness  about  my  soul 
Clogging    too  heavily,  sucked  down   all 

sense, — 
Still  its  last  voice  was,  **  He  will  watch  and 

care; 
Let  the  strength  go,  I  am  content:  he 

stays  I " 
I  doubt  not  he  did  stay  and  care  for  all  — 
From    that  sick    minute  when  the  head 

swam  round,  1561 

And  the  eyes  looked  their  last  and  died  on 

him. 
As  in  his  arms  he  caught  me,  and,  yon  say, 
Carried  me  in,  that  tragical  red  eve, 
And  laid  ine  where  I  next  returned  to  life 
lu  the  other  red  of  morning,  two  red  plates 
That  crushed  together,  crushed  the  time 

between. 
And  are  since  then  a  S'did  fire  to  me,  — 
When  in,  my  dreadful  husband  and  the 

world 
Broke,  —  and  I  saw  him,  master,  by  hell's 

right,  1570 

And  saw  my  angel  helplessly  held  back 
By  guards  that  helped  the  malice  —  the 

lamb  prone. 
The  serpent  towering  and  triumphant  — 

then 
Came  all  the  strength  back  in  a  sudden 

swell, 
I  did  for  onoe  see  right,  do  right,  give 

tongue 
The  adequate  protest:  for  a  worm  must 

turn 
If  it  would  have  its  wrong  observed  by 

God. 
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I  did  spriDff  np,  attempt  to  thrust  aside 
Tiiat  ie^block  'twizt  tbe  sun  and  me,  lay 
low  1579 

Tbe  nentralizer  of  all  good  and  tmth. 
If  I  sinned  so,  —  never  obey  voice  more 
O'  the  Just  and  Terrible,  who  bids  ns  — 

,     -Bear!" 
Not — ^  Stand  by,  bear  to  see  my  angels 

bear!" 
I  am  clear  it  was  on  impulse  to  serve  God 
Not  save  myself,  —  no  —  nor  my  child  mi- 

boml 
Had  I  else  waited  patiently  till  now? — 
Who  saw  my  old  land  nwents,  silly-sooth 
And  too  maeh  tmstfnt,  for  their  worst  of 

faults, 
Cheated,  browbeaten,  stripped  and  starved, 

cast  out 
Into  the  kennel:  I  remonstrated,  1590 

Then  sank  to  silence,  for, — their  woes  at 

end, 
Themselves  gone,  —  only  I  was   left   to 

pli^e. 
If  only  I  was  threatened  and  belied, 
What  matter?    I  could  bear  it  and  did 

bear; 
It  was  a  oomfort,  still  one  lot  for  all: 
They  were  not  persecuted  for  my  sake 
And  I,  estmng^  the  single  happy  one. 
But  when  at  last,  all  by  myself  I  stood 
Obeying  the  clear  voice  which  bade  me 

rise,  1599 

Not  for  my  own  sake  but  my  babe  nnbom. 
And  take  the  angel's  hand  was  sent  to 

help — 
And  found  the  old  adversary  athwart  tiie 

path  — 
Not  my  hand   simply  struck    from    the 

angel's,  but 
The  very  angel's  self  made  foul  i'  the  face 
By  the  fiend  who  struck  there,  —  that  I 

would  not  bear. 
That  only  I  resisted  t    So,  my  first 
And  last  resistance  was  invincible. 
Prayers  move  God;  threats,  and  nothing 

else,  move  men  1 
I  must  have  prayed  a  man  as  he  were  Grod 
When  I  implored  the  Governor  to  right 
My  parents'  wrongs:  the  answer  was  a 

smile.  161 X 

The  Archbishop,  —  did  I  clasp   his    feet 

enough, 
Hide  my  face  hotly  on  them,  while  I  told 
More  tluin  I  dared  make  my  own  mother 

know? 


The  profit  was  — eompasskm  and  a  jest 
This  time,  the  foolish  prayers  were  den 

with,  right 
Used  might,  aud  solemnized  tlie  spot  ts 

once. 
All  was  against  the  combat:  vantaffe,nusi? 
The  runaway  avowed,  the  aeoompu^wif;. 
In  company  with  the  plau-eontrivmf  pdea? 
Yet,  sluune  thus  rank  and  patent,  1  stnek. 

bare,  its 

At  foe  from  head  to  foot  in  magic  mail, 
And  off  it  withered,  cobweb-armory 
Against  the  lightning  t  *T  was  tmth  OMgei 

the  lies 
And  saved  me,  not  tbe  vain  swoid  bv 

weak  speech! 

You  see,  I  wiU  not  have  the  service  fail ' 
I  say,  tbe  angel  saved  roe:  I  am  safe  I 
Others  may   want  and  wish,  I  wish  car 

want 
One  point  o'  the  eirele  plainer,  where  I 

stand 
Traced  round  about  with  white  to  froot  tb< 

world.  It? 

What  of  the  calumny  I  came  across. 
What  o'  the  way  to  the  end?— the  td'' 

crowns  all. 
The  judges  judged  aright  i*  the  main,  ^n 

me 
The  uttermost  of  my  heart's  desire,  a  tnn 
From  torture  and  Arezzo,  balm  for  hazt» 
With  the  quiet  nuns,  —  God  recompta* 

the  good  I 
Who  said  and  sang  away  the  ugly  past 
And,  when  my  fimd  fortune  waa  revealed, 
What    safety,  while,  amid    my    paress' 

arms. 
My  babe  was  given  me  1  Yes,  he  saved  et 

babe:  1^^ 

It  would  not  have  peeped  forth,  the  bird- 
like thing, 
Throngh  that  Arezxo  noise  and  troaUe^ 

Deck 
Had  it  returned  nor  ever  let  me  see  I 
But  the  sweet  peace  cured  all,  and  let  m 

live 
And  give  my  bird  the  life  among  the  ktie 
God  meant  him !     Weeks  and  montfaft  d 

quietude, 
I  could  lie  in  such  peaoe  and  kaa  » 

much  — 
Beg^  the  task,  I  see  how  needful  now,  1^ 
Of  understanding  somewhat  of  my  psft," 
Know  life  a  little,  I  should  leave  so  sooa 
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^Ebezef ore,  becftuse  this  man  restored  mj 

80U1,  1651 

All  has  been  right;  I  have  gained  my  gain, 

enjoyed 
.Aa  well  as  saffered, — nay»  got  foretaste 

too 
Of  better  life  beginning  where  this  ends  — 
All   through  the  breathiug-wbile  allowed 

me  thus, 

"Which  let  g^od  premonitions  reach  m  j  sonl 
XJnthwarted,  ana  benignant  influence  flow 
^lid  interpenetrate  and  change  my  heart, 
Uncrossed  by  what  was  wicked,  — nay,  un- 
kind. 
For,  as  the  weakness  of  my  time  drew  nigh, 
Nobody  did  me  one  disservice  more,       1661 
Spoke  coldly  or  looked  strangely,  broke  the 

love 
I  laj  in  the  arms  of,  till  my  boy  was  bom, 
Sorn  all  in  love,  with  uanght  to  spoil  the 

bUss 
A  whole  long  fortnight:  in  a  life  like  mine 
JL  fortnight  filled  with  bliss  is  long  and 

mnch. 
All  women  are  not  mothers  of  a  boy, 
Thongh  they  live  twice  the  length  of  my 

whole  life, 
And,  as  they  fancy,  happily  all  the  same. 
There  I  lay,  then,  all  my  great  fortnight 

long,  1670 

As  if  it  would  eontinae,  broaden  oat 
Happily  more  and  more,  and  lead  to  heaTsn: 
Christmas  before  me,  —  was  not  that  a 

chance  ? 
I  never  realized  (jod's  birth  before  — 
How  he  grew  likest  God  in  being  bom. 
This  time  1  felt  like  Mary,  bad  my  babe 
Lyin?  a  little  on  my  breast  like  hers. 
So  all  went  on  till,  just  four  days  ago  — 
The  night  and  the  tap. 

Oh,  it  shall  he  success 

To  the  whole  of  onr  poor  family  1    My 

friends  1680 

.  •  •  Nay,  father  and  mother,  —  give  me 

back  my  word ! 
They  have  been  rudely  stripped  of  life,  dis- 
graced 
Like  children  who  must  needs  go  clothed 

too  fine. 
Carry  the  garb  of  Carnival  in  Lent 
If  they  too  mnch  aifected  frippery 
They  have  been  pui^ishe4  and  submit  thcf^f^- 

selvcft, 
Say  no  word:  all  is  over,  they  see  God 


Who  will  not  be  extreme  to  mark  their 

fault 
Or  he  had  granted  respite:  they  are  safe. 

For  that  most  woeful  man  my  husband 

once,  1690 

Who,  needing  respite,  still    draws    vital 

breath, 
I  —  pardon  him  ?    So  far  as  lies  in  me, 
I  give  him  for  his  good  the  life  he  takes. 
Praying  the  world  will  therefore  acquiesce. 
Let  him  make  God  amends,  —  none,  none 

to  me 
Who  thank  him  rather  that,  whereas  strange 

fate 
Mockingly  styled  him  husband  and  me  wife. 
Himself  this  way  at  least  pronounced  di- 
vorce. 
Blotted  the  marriage-bond:  this  blood  of 

mine 
Flies  forth  exultingly  at  any  door,  1700 

Washes  the  parchment  white,  and  thanks 

the  blow. 
We  shall  not  meet  in  this  world  nor  the 

next, 
But  where  will  (rod  be  absent  ?  In  his  face 
Is  light,  but  in  his  shadow  healing  too: 
Let  Guide  touch  the  shadow  and  be  healed! 
And  as  my  presence  was  importunate,  — 
My  earthly  good,  temptation  and  a  snare,  — 
Nothins^    about    me    but   drew   somehow 

down 
His  hate  upon  me,  —  somewhat  so  excused 
Therefore,  since  hate  was  thus  the  truth  of 

hini,  —  1710 

May  my  evanishment  forevermore 
Help  further  to  relieve  the  heart  that  cast 
Such  object  of  its  natural  loathing  forth  I 
60  he  was  made;  he  nowise  made  himself: 
I  could  not  love  him,  but  his  mother  did. 
His  soul  has  never  lain  beside  my  soul; 
But  for  the  unresisting  body,  —  thanks  1 
He  burned  that  garment  spotted  by  the 

flesh. 
Whatever  he  touched  is  rightly  ruined: 

plague  1719 

It  caught,  and  disinfection  it  had  crayed 
Still  but  for  Guide;  I  am  saved  through 

him 
So  as  by  fire;  to  him  —  thanks  and  farewelll 

Even  for  my  babe,  my  boy,  there 's  safety 

thence  — 
From  the  sudden  death  of  me,  I  mean:  we 

poor 
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Weak  souls,  how  we  endeavor  to  be  strong! 

I  was  already  using  up  my  life,  — 

This  portiou,  now,  should  do  him  snoh  a 

good, 
This  other  go  to  keep  off  snch  an  ill  I 
The  great  life;  see,  a  breath  and  it  is  gone  I 
So  is  detached,  so  left  all  by  itself         1730 
The  little  life,  the  fact  which  means  so 

much. 
Shall  not  Grod  stoop  the  kindlier  to  his 

work. 
His  roarrel  of  creation,  foot  would  crush, 
Now  that  the  band  he  trusted  to  receive 
And  hold  it,  lets  the  treasure  fall  perforce? 
The  better;  he  shall  have  in  orphanage 
His  own  way  all  the  dearlier:  if  my  babe 
Outlived  the  hour  —  and  he  has  lived  two 

weeks  — 
It  is  through  God  who  knows  I  am  not  by. 
Who  is  it  makes  the  soft  gold  hair  turn 

black,  1740 

And  sets  the  tongue,  might  lie  so  long  at 

rest, 
Trying  to  talk  ?    Let  us  leave  Grod  alone  1 
Why  should  I  doubt  he  will  ezplnin  in  time 
What  I  feel  now,  but  fail  to  find  the  words? 
My  babe  nor  was,  nor  i^,  nor  yet  shall  be 
Count  Guide  Franceschiiii's  child  at  all  — 
Only  his  mother's,  bom  of  love  not  hate ! 
80  shall  I  have  my  rights  in  after-time. 
It  seems  absurd,  impossible  to-day; 
So  seems  so  much  else,  not  explained  but 

known !  1750 

Ah  t  Friends,  I  thank  and  bless  yon  every 

one  I 
No  more  now :  I  withdraw  from  earth  and 

man 
To  my  own  soul,  compose  myself  for  Grod. 

Well,  and  there  is  more !    Tes,  my  end  of 

breath 
Shall  bear  away  ray  sonl  in  being  true  I 
He  is  still  here,  not  outside  with  the  world, 
Here,  here,  I  have  him  in  his  lightful 

place! 
rr  is  now,  when  I  am  most  upon  the  move, 
I  feel  for  what  I  verily  find  —  again 
The  face,  again  the  eyes,  again,  through  all. 
The  heart  and  its  immeasurable  love      1761 
Of  my  one  friend,  my  only,  all  my  own. 
Who  put  his  breast  between  the  spears  and 

me. 
Ever  with  Caponsacchi !     Otherwise 
Here  alone  would  be  failure,  loss  to  me  — 


How  much  more  loes  to  himy  with  life  de- 
barred 

From  giving  life,  love  locked  from  bve'i 
display. 

The  day-star  stopped  its  task  that  maka 
night  mom  I 

0  lover  of  my  life,  O  8oldier^«aint»  z-^ 
No  work  begun  shall  ever  pause  for  deats ! 
Love  will  be  helpful  to  me  more  and  mtce 
I'  the  coming  oonise,  the  new  path  I  ma.^ 

tread  — 
My  weak  hand  in  thy  strong  hand,  strosf 

for  that  I 
Tell  him  that  if  I  seem  without  him  now, 
That 's  the  world's  insight !     Oh,  be  under- 
stands! 
He  is  at  Civita — do  I  onoe  doabt 
The  world  again  is  holding  us  apart  ? 
He  had  been  here,  displayed   in   my  be- 
half 
The  broad  brow  that  reverberates  the  tmth. 
And  flashed  the  word  God  gave  him,  \mxk 
.   to  man  !  17^ 

1  know  where  the  free  soul  m  flown !  Mr 

fate 
Will  have  been  hard  for  even  him  to  besr 
Let  it  confirm  him  in  the  trust  of  God, 
Showing  how  holily  he  dared  the  deed  ! 
And,  for  the  rest,  —  say,  from  the  deed,  bo 

touch 
Of  harm  came,  but  all  good,  all  happiness, 
Not  one  faint  fleck  of  &ilure  1     Why  ex- 
plain ? 
What  I  see,  oh,  he  sees  and  how  wmt\ 

more ! 
Tell  him,  —  I  know  not  wherefore  the  trae 

word  r^ 

Should  fade  and  fall  nnnttered  at  the  last  — 
It  was  the  name  of  him  I  sprang  to  meet 
When  came  the  knock,  the  summons  and 

the  end. 
**  My  great  heart,  my  strong  hand  are  hack 

again  I '' 
I  would  have  sprang  to  these,  beckoning 

acKws 
Murder  and  hell  gigantic  and  distinet 
O'  the  threshold,  posted  to  exclude  me 

heaven: 
He  is  ordained  to  call  and  I  to  come ! 
Do  not  the  dead  wear  flowers  when  dresied 

for  God? 
Say,  —  I  am  all  in  flowers  from  head  to 

foot !  I-  V 

Say,  —  not  one  flower  of  all  he  said,  and  diii. 
Might  seem  to  flit  unuoticed,  fade  unknuvs. 
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Bnt  dropped  a  seed,  has  grown  a  balsam- 
tree 
Whereof    the    blossoming    perfumes    the 

place 
At  this  supreme  of  moments !    He  is  a 

priest; 
He  cannot  marry  therefore,  which  is  right: 
I  think  he  would  uot  marry  if  he  could. 
Marriage  on  earth  seems  such  a  counterfeit, 
Mere  imitation  of  the  inimitable: 
In  heaven  we  have  the  real  and  true  and 

sure. 
Tis  there  they  neither  marry  nor   are 

given  18x0 

In  marriage  but  are  as  the  angels:  right. 
Oh  how  right   that    is,  how  like  Jesus 

Christ 
To  say  thatl    Marriage-making  for  the 

earth, 
With  gold  so  much,  ^- birth,  power,  repute 

so  much. 
Or  beauty,  youth  so  much,  in  lack  of  these ! 
Be  as  the  aogels  rather,  who,  apart, 
Know  themselves  into  one,  are  found  at 

length 
Married,  but  marry  never,  no,  nor  give 
In  marriage;  they  are   luau  and  wife  at 

once 
When  the  true  time  is:  here  we  have  to 

wait  i8ao 

Not  so  long  neither !  Could  we  by  a  wish 
Have  what  we  will  and  eet  the  future  now. 
Would  we  wish  aught  oone  undone  in  the 

pnst? 
So,  let  him  wait  God's  instant  men  call 

years; 
Meantime  hold  hard  by  truth  and  his  great 

soul, 
Do  out  the  duty!    Through  such  souls 

alone 
God  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  his  light 
For  as  i'  Uie  dark  to  rise  by.    And  I 

rise. 


HERVfi  RIEL 

TThis  ballad  was  printed  first  in  the  ConUdU 
Magazine  for  March,  1871.] 


On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hun- 
dred ninety-two. 
Did  the  English  fight  the  French,  —  woe 
to  France ! 


And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter 

through  the  blue. 
Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal 

of  sharks  pursue, 
Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  Saint 

Malo  on  the  Ranee, 
With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 

II 

T  was  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the 
victor  in  full  chase; 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his 
great  ship,  Damfreville; 
Close  on  him  fled,  great  and  small, 
Twentv-two  good  ships  in  all;  10 

And  they  signalled  to  the  place 
*'Help  the  winners  of  a  race  I 
Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take  us 

quick  —  or,  quicker  still. 
Here 's  the  English  can  and  wiU ! " 

III 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk 
and  leapt  on  board  ; 
''  Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships 
like  these  to  pass  ?  "  laughed  they: 
**  Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the 

passage  scarred  and  scored. 
Shall  the  *  Formidable '  here  with  her  twelve 
and  eighty  guns 
Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the 
single  narrow  way, 
Trust  to  enter  where 't  is  ticklish  for  a  craft 
of  twenty  tons,  «> 

And  with  flow  at  full  beside  ? 
Kow,  't  is  slackest  ebh  of  tide. 
Reach  the  mooring  ?    Rather  say. 
While  rock  stands  or  water  runs, 
Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay  1 " 

IV 

Then  wa^  called  a  eouncil  straight. 

Brief  and  bitter  the  debate: 

^  Here 's  the  English  at  onr  heels;  would 

yon  have  them  take  in  tow 
All  that 's  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  to- 
gether stem  and  bow, 
For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound  ?  30 

Better  run  the  ships  aground  I " 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech). 
**  Kot  a  minute  more  to  wait ! 
Let  the  Captains  all  and  each 
Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  bum  the 
vessels  on  the  beach  I 
France  must  undergo  her  fate. 
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"  Give  the  word  t  **    But  no  sneh  word 
Wu  ever  spoke  or  heard; 
For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in 
struck  amid  all  these 
—  A  Captain  ?  A  Lieutenant  ?  A  Mate  — 
first,  second,  third  ?  40 

No  such  mau  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete  ! 
-  But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  bj 
Tourvilie  for  the  fleet, 
A  poor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herv4  Biel  the 
Croisickese. 

VI 

And  ''What  moekerr  or  malice  have  we 
here  ?  "  cries  Herv^  Biel: 
**  Are  you  mad,  yon  Malonins  ?    Are  you 
cowards,  fools,  or  rog^nes  ? 
Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who 

took  the  soundings,  tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow, 
every  swell 
Twizt  the  ofiing  here  and  Gr^ve  where 
the  river  disembogues  ? 
Are  you  bought  by  English  gold?    Is  it 
love  the  lying 's  for  ?  50 

Mom  and  eve,  night  and  day, 
Have  I  piloted  your  bay. 
Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot 
of  Solidor. 
Bum  the  fleet  and  ruin  France  ?    That 
were  worse  than  fifty  Hogues  1 
Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth! 
Sirs,  believe  me  there 's  a  way  I 
Only  let  me  lead  the  line. 
Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
Gret  this  *  Formidable '  clear, 
Make  the  others  follow  mine, 
And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  by  a  pas- 
sage I  know  well,  60 
Bight  to  Solidor  past  Gr^YC, 
And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound; 
And  if  one  ship  misbehave, 
—  Keel  so  much  as  g^te  the  ground. 
Why,  I've  nothing  but  my  life,  —  here's 
my  head !  "  cries  Herv^  Kiel. 

vn 

Not  a  minute  more  to  wait. 

**  Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great  1 

Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the 
squadron  I  "  cried  its  chief. 
Captains,  give  the  sailor  place  I 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief.  70 


Still  the  north-wind,  by  God's  gnoe ! 
See  the  noble  fellow's  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound. 
Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound. 
Keeps  the  passage  as  its  tneh  of  wmy  were 
the  wide  sea's  profound  I 

See,  safe  through  shoal  and  rock. 

How  they  follow  in  a  flock. 
Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  tint 
grates  the  ground, 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief  I 
The  peril,  see,  is  past,  k 

All  are  harbored  to  the  last. 
And  Justus  Herv^  Biel  hollas  **Anelior!' 

—  sure  as  fate, 
Up  the  Ettgliah  oome  — too  late  I 

vin 

So,  the  storm  subsides  to  calm: 
They  see  the  green  trees  waTe 
On  the  heights  o'erlookiug  Gr^ve. 
Hearts    that    bled    are     stanched    vitk 

balm. 
"  Just  our  rapture  to  enhance. 

Let  the  Euglish  rake  the  bav. 
Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  «"'^*^i«fl'        :^ 

As  they  cannonade  away  I 
"Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  e£ 

the  Banco  I " 
How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  Cif- 

tain's  countenance ! 
Out  burst  all  with  one  accord, 
**  This  is  Paradise  for  Hell  I 
Let  France,  let  France's  King 
Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing!" 
What  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 

•*  Herv^  Biel  1 " 
As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more,  m 

Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 
In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyea. 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 


Then  said  Damfreville,  <•  My  friend, 
I  must  speak  out  at  the  end. 

Though  I  find  the  speaking  hud. 
Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips: 
You  have  saved  the  King  his  ships. 

You  must  name  yonr  own  reward. 
'Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse  t 
Demand  whate'er  yon  will, 
France  remains  your  debtor  still. 
Ask  to  heart's  content  and  have!  or  c; 
name's  not  DamfreviUe." 
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Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke, 
As  the  honest  heart  hitighed  through 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue: 
**  Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

Sinoe  on  board  the  duty 's  done, 

And  from  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point, 
what  is  it  but  a  run  ? —  lao 

Sinoe  't  is  ask  and  have,  I  may  — 

Sinee  the  others  go  ashore  — 
Come  t    A  good  whole  holiday  t 

Ijemre  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I 
call  the  Belle  Aarore  I " 

That  he  asked  and  that  be  got, — nothing 


more. 


XI 


Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost: 
Not  a  ]pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisio  keeps  alire  the  feat  as  it 

befell; 
Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  aiogle  ftshing-smaok,  130 

In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had 

gone  to  wtaok 
All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight 

whence  England  bore  the  belL 
60  to  Paris:  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-meU 
On  the  Lonyre,  face  and  flank  1 

Ton  shall  look  long  enough  ere  yon  come 

to  Herv^  RieL 
So,  for  better  and  for  worse, 
Herrtf  Riel,  accept  my  Terset 
In  my  verse,  Uerr^  BieU  do  thou  once 

more 
Save  the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  thy 

wife  tiie  Belle  Aurore!  140 


PHEIDIPPIDES 

FlB0T  I  salute  this  soil  of  the  blessed,  river 

and  rock  I 
Gods  of  my  birthplace,  dsmons  and  heroes, 

honor  to  alll 
Then  I  name  thee,  claim  thee  for  oar  patron, 

co-equal  in  praise 
—  Ay,  with  Zeus  the  Defender,  with  Her 

of  the  segis  and  spear  1 
Also,  ye  of  the  bow  and  the  buskin,  praised 

be  your  peer. 


Now,  henceforth  and  forever,  —  O  latest 

to  whom  I  upraise 
Hand  and  heart  and  voice  I   For  Athens, 

leave  pasture  and  flockl 
Present  to  help,  potent  to  save,  Pan  — 

patron  I  call! 

Archons  of  Athens,  topped  by  the  tettiz,  see, 

I  return! 
See,  'tis  myself  here  standing  alive,  no 

spectre  that  speaks!  10 

Crownea  with  the  m^tle,  did  you  command 

me,  Athens  uid  yon, 
''Run,  Pheidippides,  run  and  race,  reach 

Sparta  fur  aid! 
Persia  has  come,  we  are  here,  where  is 

She  ?  "  Your  command  I  obeyed. 
Ran  and  raced:   like  stubble,  some  field 

which  a  fire  runs  through. 
Was  the  space  between  city  and  city :  two 

days,  two  nights  did  I  bum 
Over  the  hills,  under  the  dales,  down  pits 

and  up  peaks. 

Into  their  midst  I  broke:  breath  served  but 

for  **  Persia  has  come! 
Persia  bids  Athens  proffer  slaves  «tribate, 

water  and  earth ; 
Razed   to   the  ground    is    Eretria  —  but 

Athens,  shall  Athens  sink, 
Drop  into  dust  and  die  —  the  flower  of 

Hellas  utterly  die,  ao 

Die,  with  the  wide  world  spitting  at  Sparta, 

the  stupid,  the  stander-by  ? 
Answer  me  quick,  what  help,  what  hand 

do  you    stretch  o'er   destruction's 

brink? 
How,  —  when?    No  care  for  my  limbs!  -^ 

there 's  lightning  in  all  and  some  — 
Fresh  and  fit  your  message  to  bear,  once 

lips  give  it  birth!  '* 

O  my  Athens— Sparto  love  thae?  Did 

Sparta  respond  ? 
Every  face  of  her  leered  m  a  furrow  of 

envy,  mistrust. 
Malice,  —  each  eye  of  her  gave  me  its  glit- 
ter of  gratified  hatel 
Gravely  they  turned  to  take  oonmsel,  to  cast 

for  excuses.   I  stood 
Quivering,  —  the  limbs  of  me  fretting  as 

fire     frets,     an    inch     from     dry 

wood: 
"^  Persia  has  come,  Athens  asks  aid,  and 

still  they  debate?  30 
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Hiuader,  thou  Zens  I  Athene,  are  Spartans 

a  quarry  beyond 
owing  of  thy  spear  ?  Phoibos  and  Artemis, 

oUng  them  *  Ye  must  M  " 

No  bolt  launched  from  Olnmposl  Lo,  their 

answer  at  lastl 
"Has  Persia  eome,— does  Athens  ask  aid, 

—  may  Sparta  befriend  ? 
Nowise  precipitate  judgment — too  weighty 

tlie  issue  at  stakel 
Count  we  no  time  lost  time  which  lags 

through  respect  to  the  eodsj 
Ponder  that  precept  of  old,  *  No  warfare, 

whatever  the  odds 
In  your  favor,  so  long  as  the  moon,  half- 
orbed,  is  unable  to  take 
Full-eirde  her  state  in  the  sky  t '   Already 

she  rounds  to  it  fast: 
Athens  must  wait,  patient  as   we — who 

judgment  suspend."  40 

Athens,  —  except  for  that  sparkle,  —  thy 
name,  I  bad  mouldered  to  ash  I 

That  sent  a  blaze  throueh  my  blood;  off, 
off  and  away  was  I  back, 

—  Not  one  word  to  waste,  one  look  to  lose 
on  the  false  and  the  vile! 

Yet  **  O  gods  of  my  landl/*  I  cried,  as  each 
hUlock  and  plain. 

Wood  and  stream,  I  knew,  I  named,  rush- 
ing past  them  again, 

^HaTe  ye  kept  faith,  proved  mindfuLof 
honors  we  paid  yon  erewhile?      ^ 

Vain  was  the  filleted  victim,  the  fulsome 
libation  I  Too  rash 

Love  in  its  choice,  paid  you  so  largely  ser- 
vice so  slack  I 

"Oak  and  olive  and  bay,  — > I  bid  you  cease 

to  en  wreathe 
Brows  made  bold  by  your  leaf  I  Fade  at  the 

Persian's  foot,  50 

You  that,  our  patrons  were  pledged,  should 

never  adorn  a  slave  I 
Rather  I  hail  thee,  Parnes,  —  trust  to  thy 

wild  waste  tract  1 
Treeless,  herbless,  lifeless  mountain!  What 

matter  if  slacked 
My  speed  may  hardly  be,  for  homage  to 

crag  and  to  cave 
No  deity  deigns  to  drape  with  verdure  ?  at 

least  I  can  breathe, 
Fear  in  thee  no  fraud  from  the  blind,  no 

lie  from  the  mute  I " 


Such  m^  cry  as,  rapid,  I  ran  over  Paras 

ndge; 
Gully  and  gap  I  clambered  and  cleared  tiL 

sudden,  a  bar 
Jutted,  a  stoppage  of  stone  *g««"ft  n«. 

blocking  the  way. 
Right !  for  I  mmded  the  hollow  to  tzavene, 

the  fissure  across:  <> 

'*  Where  I  could  enter,  there  I  depart  b}! 

Night  in  the  fosse  ? 
Athens   to   aid?    Though   the   dive  woe 

through  Erebos,  thus  I  obey  — 
Out  of  the  day  dive,  into  the  day  as  bravelT 

arisel  ^o  bridge  ^ 

Betterl"— when— ha!  what  was  it  I  csk 

on,  of  wonders  that  an  ? 

There,  in  the  eool  of  a  eleft,aat  he  —  m* 

jestieal  Pan! 
Ivy  drooped  wanton,  kissed  hia  liead,  dm 

cushioned  his  hi»of : 
All  the  great  god  was  good  in  the  em 

grave-kindly — the  enrl 
Carved  on  the  bearded  cheek,  amiiaed  st« 

mortal's  awe. 
As,  under  the  human  trunk,  the  goat-thigia 

grand  I  saw. 
<<Halt,  Pheidippides  I  "  —  halt  I  did,  at 

brain  of  a  whirl:  I 

**  fi  ither  to  me  I  Why  pale  in  my  presence? ' 

he  gracious  began: 
**  How  is  it,  —  Athens,  only  in  Hellas,  hoUs 

me  aloof? 

**  Athens,  she  only,  rears  me  no  fane,  mskis 

me  no  feast! 
Wherefore  ?  Than  I  what  god.ship  to  Atk- 

ens  more  helpful  of  oid  ? 
Ay,  and  still,  and  forever  her  friend  !  Test 

Pan,  trust  me  I 
60,  bid  Athens  take  heart,  laugh  Persia  to 

scorn,  have  faiih 
In  the   temples  and   tombs!   Go,   sav  to 

Athens,  'The  Goat-God  aaith:  ' 
When  Persia  —  so  mnch  as  strews  not  the 

soil  —  is  cast  in  the  sea. 
Then  praise  Pan  who  fought  in  the  laab 

with  your  most  and  least, 
Goat-thigh    to    greaved>thigh,   made  oce 

cause  with  the  free  and  the  buU!^SB 

^  Say  Pan  saith: '  Let  this,  foreshowing  tk 

place,  be  the  pledge! ' " 
(Gay,  Uie  liberal  hand  held  ont  this  bertr 

age  I  bear 
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—  Fennel  —  I  grasped  it  a-tremble  with 

dew  —  whatever  it  bode) 

"  While,  as  for  thee"  .  .  .  But  enough! 

He  was  gone.   If  I  ran  hitherto  — 
Be  sure  that,  the  rest  of  my  journey,  I  ran 

no  longer,  but  flew. 
Pamea  to  Athens  —  earth  no  more,  the  air 

was  ray  road: 
Here  am  I  back.    Praise  Pan,  we  stand  no 

more  on  the  razor's  edge! 
Pan  for  Athens,  Pan  for  me!  I  too  have  a 

guerdon  rare! 

Then    spoke  Miltiades.   "And  thee,  best 

runner  of  Greece, 
Wboae  limbs  did  duty  indeed,  —  what  gift 

18  promised  thyself  ?  90 

Tell  it  us  straightway,  —  Athens  the  mother 

demands  of  her  son!" 
Rosily  blushed  the  youth:  he  paused:  but, 

lifting  at  length 
His  eyes  from  the  g^und,  it  seemed  as  he 

gathered  the  rest  of  his  strength 
Into   the    utterance  —  <*Pan  spoke    thus: 

*  For  what  thou  hast  done 
Count  on  a  worthy  reward!  Henceforth  be 

allowed  thee  release 
From  the  racer's  toil,  no  vulgar  reward  in 

praise  or  in  pelf ! ' 

^  I  am  bold  to  believe.  Pan  means  reward 

the  most  to  my  mind! 
Fight  I  shall,  with  our  foremost,  wherever 

this  fennel  may  grow,  — 
Pound  —  Pan  helping  us  —  Persia  to  dust, 

and,  under  the  deep, 
Whelm  her  away  forever;  and  then,  —  no 

Athens  to  save,  —  100 

Marry  a  certain  maid,  I  know  keeps  faith 

to  the  brave,  — 
Hie  to  my  house  and  home:  and,  when  my 

children  shall  creep 
Close  to  my  knees,  —  recount  how  the  God 

was  awful  yet  kind, 
Promised  their  sire  reward  to  the  full  — 

rewarding  him  —  so! " 

Unforeseeing  one!  Yes,  he  fought  on  the 

Marathon  day: 
So,  when  Persia  whs  dust,  all  cried  ''To 

Akropolis! 
Run,  Pheidippides,  one  race  more!  the  meed 

is  thy  due! 
'Athens  is  saved,  thank  Pan,'  go  shout!'' 

He  flung  down  his  shieli, 


Ran  like  Are  once  more:    and  the  space 

'twixt  the  Fennel-field 
And  Athens  was  stubble    again,  a  fl^ld 

which  a  fixe  runs  through,  no 

Till  in  he  broke:  ''Rejoice,  we  conquer!" 

Like  wine  through  clav, 
Joy  in  his  blood  bursting  his  heart,  he 

died  —  the  bliss! 

So,  to  this  day,  when  friend  meets  friend, 

the  word  of  salute 
Is    still    "Rejoice!"  —  his    word    which 

brought  rejoicing  indeed. 
So  is  Pheidippides  happy  for  ever,  —  the 

noble  strong  man 
Who  could  race  like  a  god,  bear  the  face 

of  a  god,  whom  a  god  loved  so  well; 
He  saw  the  land  saved  he  had  helped  to 

save,  and  was  suffered  to  tell 
Such  tidings,  yet  never  decline,  but,  glori« 

ousnr  as  he  began, 
So  to  end  gloriously  —  ooce  to  shout,  there* 

after  be  mute: 
"  Athens  is  saved! "  —  Pheidippides  dies  in 

the  shout  for  his  mead.  lao 


CLIVE 

Browninsr  had  this  story  from  Mrs.  Jameson 
as  early  as  1846,  she  in  turn  havine  just  heard 
MaoanlaY  tell  it.  Browning's  own  narrative 
preceded  dive's  death  by  a  week  only. 

I  AND  Clive  were  friends  —  and  why  not  ? 

Friends!  I  think  you  laugh,  my  lad. 
Clive  it  was  gave  England  India,  while 

your  father  gives  —  egad, 
England  nothing  but  the  graceless  boy  who 

lures  him  on  to  speak  — 
"Well,  Sir,  you    and    Clive    were  com- 
rades —  "  with  a  tongue  thrust  in 

your  cheek ! 
Very  true:  in  my  eyes,  your  eyes,  all  the 

world's  eyes,  Clive  was  man, 
I  was,  am,  and  ever  shall  be — mouse,  nay, 

mouse  of  all  its  clan 
Sorriest  sample,  if  you  take  the  kitchen's 

estimate  for  &me; 
While  the  man  Clive  —  he  fought  Plassy 

spoiled  the  clever  foreign  game. 
Conquered  and  annexed  and  EngOshedf 

Never  mind!  As  o'er  my  punch 

(Yon  away)  I  sit  of  evenings,  —  suenoe, 

save  ior  biseuit  orunoh,  10 
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Black,  imbiokeDy  —  thoaght  grows  buy 

thridB  eaeb  pnthwaj  of  old  yean, 
Notes  this  f  orthri^nt,  ihat  meander,  till  the 

long-past  life  appears 
Like  an  outspread  map  of  conntry  plodded 

through,  each  mile  and  rood, 
Once,  and  well  remembered  still,  —  I'm 

startled  in  my  solitude 
£Ter  and  anon  by  —  what 's  the  sodden 

mocking  light  that  breaks 
On  me  as  I  slap  the  table  till  no  mmmer- 

glass  but  shakes 
While  1  ask — aloud,  I  do  believe,  God 

help  met  —  <<  Was  it  thus  ? 
Can  it  be  that  so  I  faltered,  stopped  when 

just  one  step  for  us  —  " 
(Us, — you  were  not  bom,  I  grant,  bnt 

surely  some  day  bom  woiiid  be) 
*  —  One  bold  step  had  gained  a  provinoe  ** 

(figuratiye  talk,  you  see)  so 

**  Grot  no  end  of  wealth  and  honor,  —  yet  I 

stood  stook-still  no  less  ?  " 
—  '*  For  I  was  not  Clive,"  yon  comment: 

but  it  needs  no  Cliye  to  guess 
Wealth  were  handy,  honor  ticldish,  did  no 

writing  on  the  wall 
Warn  me  '*  Trespasser,  'ware  man-traps!" 

Him    who    farayes    that    notice  -* 

call 
Herot  none  of  snch  heroics  suit  myself  who 

read  plain  words. 
Doff  my  hat,  and  leap  no  hairier.  Serip- 

ture  says,  the  land 's  the  Lord's: 
Louts  then — what  avail  the  thousand,  noisy 

in  a  smook-frocked  ring, 
AlUagog  to  have  me  trespass,  elear  the 

fence,  be  Clive  their  king  ? 
Higher  warrant  must  yon  show  ma  ere  I 

set  one  foot  before 
T'other  in  that  dark  direetion,  though  I 

stand  forevermore  30 

Poor  as  Job  nnd  meek  as  Moses.   Ever- 
more ?  No!   By  and  by 
Job  grows  rich  and  Moses  valiant,  Clive 

turns  out  less  wise  than  I. 
Don't  object"  Why  call  him  friend,  then  ?" 

Power  is  power,  my  boy,  and  still 
Marks  a  man,  —  God's  gift  magniflc,  exer- 
cised for  good  or  lU. 
You  've  your  brot  now  on  mv  hearth-mg, 

tread  what  was  a  tiger  s  skin: 
Rarely  such  a  royal  monster  as  I  lodged 

the  bullet  in  I 
True,  he  murdered  half  a  villaga»  so  his 

owu  death  came  to  pass; 


iStill,  for  sise  and  beaulj,  cunning,  coosgB 

-—  ah,  the  brute  he  was  I 
Why,  that  CUve,  —  that  youth,  that  grecD- 

hom,    that   qaill-driving    dark,  m 

fine, — 
He  sustained  a  siege  in  Arcot .  .  •    Bnt  the 

world  knows  I    Pass  the  wine.       «a 

Where  didi  break  off  at?  HowbringClzrv 
in  ?  Oh,  you  mentioMd  ^  fear  " ! 

Jnst  so:  and,  said  I,  that  minds  ma  of  1 
story  you  shall  hear. 

We  were  friends  then,  Clive  and  I:  90,  whrn 

the  clouds,  about  the  orb 
Late  supreme,  encroaching  slowly,  anreh, 

threaten  to  absorb 
Bay  by  ray  its  noontide  briUianee,  —  fiiend- 

ship  might,  with  steadier  eye 
Drawing  near,  bear  what  had  boned  else, 

now  no  blase  —  all  majesty. 
Too  much    bee's-wing  floats  my  figure? 

Well,  suppose  a  castle 's  new: 
None  presume  to  climb  its  ramparts,  none 

find  foothold  sure  for  shoe 
'Twixt  those  squares  and  squares  of  giaaits 

plating  the  impervious  pile 
As  his  scale-mail's  warty  iron  eniraaacs  i 

crocodile.  ^ 

Reels  that  castle  thunder-smitten,  stora- 

dismantled?    From  without 
Scrambling  up  by  crack  and  eveviee,  ever; 

cockney  prates  about 
Towers  —  the  heap  he  kicks  now !  turrets  — 

just  the  measure  of  his  cane  I 
Will  that  do?  Observe  moreover—  (same 

similitude  Main) — 
Soeh  a  castle  se]cu>m  emmbles   bj  sheer 

stress  of  cannonade; 
'TIS  when  foes  are  foiled  and  fitting ^ 

finished  that  vile  rains  invadey 
Grass  o'ergrows,  o'eigrows  till  mght-hiids 

oongrentine  find  no  holes 
Fit  to  buiUT in  like  ue  topmost  sockets  ms^ 

for  banner-poles. 
So  Clive  crumbled  slow  in  London,  crashed 

at  last. 

A  week  before, 
Dining  with  him, — after  trying  chnrchvird 

chat  of  days  of  yore,  —  '   tg 

Both  of  us  stopped,  tired  as  tombstoae*. 

head-piece,  foot^ieee,  when  they  lets 
Eaek  to  other,  drowsed  in  fog-smoke,  e  e 

a  coffined  Fisst  between. 
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ia  I  saw  hit  hmd  sink  hevrj,  gnesied  the 

■ouFs  eztingnishmeiit 
ij  tlie  glasiDg  ejeball,  notieed  how  the 

fvtiye  fingen  went  • 

y  here  a  drag-box  skulked  behind  tbe  honeat 

liqnor,  —  **  One  more  throw 
Pry  for  Clirel"  thought  I:  "Let's  ven- 

tore  some  good  rattling  queetion  ! '' 

80— 
'Come    Clive,   tell  ns"  — outi   blnzted 

—  **what    to    tell    in    turn,    years 
henoe, 

IV^hen  my  boy  ^^  rappose  I  have  one  —  asks 

me  on  what  eyidenoe 
;  wmififAin  my  friend  of  Plasty  piored  a 

wairior  every  whit 
iVorlh  your  Alexanders,  CssarSy  Marlbor- 

oughs  and  —  what  said  Pitt  ?  —    70 
Frederick  the  Fierce  himself!  Clive  told 

me  onoe  " — I  want  to  say  -* 
'  Which  feat  out  of  all  those  famous  doings 

bore  the  bell  away 
—  In  his  own  calm  estimation,  mark  you, 

not  tbe  mob's  rough  guest  — 
^hich  stood  foremost  as  evincing  what 

Clive  called  ooumgeousness  1 
Jome  I  what  moment  of  the  minute,  what 

speck-centre  in  the  wide 
Circle  of  the  action  saw  your  mortal  fairly 

deified? 
[Let  alone  that  filthy  sleep-stuff,  swallow 

bold  this  wholetome  Port  1) 
[f  a  friend  has  leave  to  question,  —  when 

were  yon  most  brave,  in  short? " 

[7p  he  arched  his  hrowt  o'  the  instant  *-  for- 
midably Clive  again, 

'  When  wat  I  most  brave?  I'd  answer, 
were  the  instance  half  as  plain       80 

kM  another  instance  that 's  a  bmin-lodged 
crystal — cvrse  it !  — here 

freezing  when  my  memory  touchet  —  ngh  I 

—  the  Hme  I  felt  most  fear. 

Ugh  t    I  cannot  tay  for  certain  if  I  showed 

fear — anvhow, 
Pear  I   felt,  and,  very  likely,  ebnddered, 

ainee  I  shiver  now.'' 

•  Fear  I "  smiled  I.  <<  Well,  that 's  the  rarer: 
that 's  a  specimen  to  seek, 

ricket  np  in  one's  museum,  Mmd^FreaJOf 
Lord  CJMt  Fear,  Unique!"* 

Down  his  brows  dropped.  On  the  table 
painfully  he  pored  at  though 


Tracing,  in  the  ttaint  and  ttreakt  therci 
thoughtt  encrusted  long  ago. 

When  he  spoke  't  was  like  a  lawyer  reading 
word  by  word  some  will, 

Some  blind  jungle  of  a  statement,  —  beat- 
ing on  and  on  until  90 

Out  there  leaps  fierce  life  to  fight  with. 

**  This  fell  in  my  factor-days. 

Desk-drudge,  slaving  at  Saint  David's,  one 
must  game,  or  drink,  or  craze. 

I  chose  gaming:  and,  — because  your  high- 
flown  gamesters  hardly  take 

Umbrage  at  a  factor's  elbow  if  the  factor 
pays  his  stake,  — 

I  was  winked  at  in  a  circle  where  the  com- 
pany waii  choice. 

Captain  This  and  Major  That,  men  high  of 
color,  loud  of  voice, 

Yet  indulgent,  condescending  to  the  modest 
juvenile 

Who  not  merely  risked  but  lost  his  hard- 
earned  guineas  with  a  smile. 

*'  Down  I  sat  to  cards,  one  evening,  —  had 
for  mv  antagonist 

Somebody  whose  name 's  a  secret  —  yon  11 
know  why  —  so,  if  vou  list,  too 

Call  him  Cock  o'  the  Walk,  my  scarlet  ton 
of  Mars  from  head  to  heel ! 

Play  oommenced:  and,  whether  Cocky  fan- 
cied that  a  clerk  must  feel 

Quite  sufficient  honor  came  of  beudingover 
one  green  baise, 

I  the  scribe  with  him  the  warrior,  guessed 
no  penman  dared  to  raise 

Shadow  of  objection  should  the  honor  stay 
but  playing  end 

More  or  less  abruptly,  —  whether  disin- 
clined he  grew  to  spend 

Practice  strictly  scientific  on  a  booby  bom 
to  stare 

At  —  not  ask  of  —  lace-and-niffles  if  the 
hand  they  hide  plays  fair,  — * 

Anyhow,  I  marked  a  movement  when  he 
bademe*Cutl' 

'<Irose. 

*  Such  the  new  mancBovre,  Captain  ?  I  'm 
a  novice:  knowledge  grows.  no 

What,  yon  force  a  card,  yon  cheat,  Sir  ? ' 

^  Never  did  a  thunder-clap 
Cause  emotion,  startie  Thyrsis'  locked  with 

Chloe  in  his  lap. 
At  my  word  and  ^ature  (down  I  flung  my 

cards  to  jom  the  pack) 
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Fired  the  man  of  anas,  whose  yisage,  sim- 
ply red  before,  tamed  black. 

When  he  found  his  Toice,  he  stammered 
'  That  expression  once  again ! ' 

<* '  Welly  you  forced  a  card  and  cheated  I  * 

**  *  Possibly  a  factor's  brain, 
Busied  with  his  all-important  balance   of 

accounts,  may  deem 
Weighing  words  superfluous  trouble:  cheat 

to  clerkly  ears  may  seem 
Just  the  joke  for  friends  to  venture :  but 

we  are  not  friends,  vou  see  1 
When  a  gentleman  is  joked  with,  —  if  he 's 

^cKid  at  repartee,  lao 

He  rejomH,  as  do  I  —  Sirrah,  on  your  knees, 

withdraw  in  full ! 
Beg  my  pardon,  or  be  sure  a  kindly  ballet 

through  your  skull 
Lets  in  light  and  teaches  manner  to  what 

braiu  it  finds  !     Choose  quick  — 
Haye  your  life  snuffed  out  or,  kneeling, 

pray  me  trim  yon  candle-wick  I ' 

«  'Well,  you  cheated  I ' 

''Then  outbroke  a  howl  from  all  the 
friends  around. 

To  his  feet  sprang  each  in  fury,  fists  were 
clenched  and  teeth  were  ground. 

<£nd  it  f  no  time  like  the  present  1  Cap- 
tain, yours  were  our  discraee  I 

l?o  delay,  begin  and  finish  !  Stand  back, 
leave  the  pair  a  space  I 

Let  oiyilians  be  instructcMi:  henceforth  sim- 
ply ply  the  pen,  139 

Fly  the  sword !  This  clerk 's  no  swords- 
man ?  Suit  him  with  a  pistol,  then  ! 

Even  odds  I  A  dozen  paces  'twixt  the  most 
and  least  expert 

Make  a  dwarf  a  giant's  equal:  nay,  the 
dwarf,  if  he 's  alert. 

Likelier  hits  the  broader  target  I ' 

''  Up  we  stood  accordingly. 

As  they  handed  me  the  weapon,  such  was 
my  soul's  thirst  to  try 

Then  and  there  conclusions  with  this  bully, 
tread  on  and  stamp  out 

Every  spark  of  his  existence,  that,  —  crept 
close  to,  curled  about 

By  that  toying  tempting  teasing  fool-fore- 
finger's middle  joint,  — 

Don't  you  guess?  —  the  trigger  yielded. 
Grone  my  ehance  I  and  at  the  point 


Of  such  prime  sucoess  moreover: 
inch  above  his  head 

Went  my  ball  to  hit  the  wainscot. 
Mving,  I  was  dead. 


He 


''Up  he  marched  in  flaming  triumph— 

't  was  his  right,  mind  I  —  ap,  witliii 
Just  an  arm's  length.  '  Now,  my  clerklisg,' 

chuckled  Cocky  with  a  grin 
As  the  levelled  piece  quite  touehed  bs, 

'  Now,  Sir  Coanting^Honse,  repeat 
That  expressicm  which  I  told  you  proTEfi 

bad  manners  I    Did  I  cheat  ? ' 

"'Cheat  you  did,  yon  knew  joa  eheatsd, 
and,  this  moment,  know  as  welL 

As  for  me,  my  homelybreeding  bids  yon— 
fire  and  go  to  Hell  I' 

"  Twice  the  muzzle  touched  my  forehesd 

Heavy  barrel,  flurried  vmst. 
Either  spoils  a  steady  lifting.  Thrice:  the; 

'  Laugh  at  Hell  who  list, 
I  can't  I    God 's  no  fable  either.     Did  ika 

boy's  eye  wink  once  ?     No ! 
There  's  no  standing  him  and  Hell  and  Goi 

ail  three  against  me,  —  so^  i^ 

I  did  cheat  1 ' 

"And  down  he  threw  the   pistol,  oat 

rushed — by  the  door 
Poflsiblyy  but,  as  for  knowledge  if  by  ebi» 

ney,  roof  or  floor, 
He  effected  disi^ipearanee — IH  ei^afe 

no  glanoe  was  sent 
That  way  b^  a  single  starer,  sneh  a  Uask 

astonishment 
Swallowed  up  their  senses :  as  for  speakxcf 

-^mute  they  stood  as 


"  Mute  not  long,  though  I     Such 
such  a  hubbub  in  a  trioe  ! 

'  Rog^e  and  rascal  I  Who  'd  have  thoogiis 
it  ?     What 's  to  be  expected  next, 

When  His  Majesty's  Commiasion  serves  i 
sharper  as  pretext 

For  •  .  .  But  where 's  the  need  of  wastis^ 
time  now?  Naught  requires  d^> 
lay: 

Punishment  the  Service  cries  £or:  let  dis- 
grace be  wiped  away  iv 

Publicly,  in  good  broad  daylight  1  Bcsig- 
nation  ?    No,  indeed  I 

Drum  and  fife  must  ^y  the  BogneV 
March,  rank  and  file  be  free  toqpeed 
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ITardy  marehing  on  the  rogue's  part  by  ap- 
pliaDce  in  the  rear 

—  Kicks    administered    shall   right    this 

wronged  civilian,  —  never  fear, 
BAr.  Cliye,  for — thongh  a  clerk  —  you  bore 

yourself — suppose  we  say  — 
Just  as  would  beseem  a  soldier  ? 

**  *  Gentlemen,  attention  —  pny  1 
Fizsty  one  word  I ' 

^  I  passed  each  speaker  severally  in  re- 
view. 

^'hen  I  had  precise  their  number,  names 
and  styles,  and  fully  knew 

Over  whom  my  supervision  thenceforth 
must  extend,  —  why,  then — 

**  '  Some  five  minutes  since,  my  life  lay — 
as  you  all  saw,  gentlemen  —         170 

At  the  mercy  of  your  friend  there.  Not  a 
single  voice  was  raised 

In  arrest  of  judgment,  not  one  tongue  — 
before  my  powder  blazed  — 

Ventured  **  Can  it  be  the  youngster  blun- 
dered, really  seemed  to  mark 

Some  irregular  proceeding  ?  We  conjecture 
in  the  dark. 

Guess  at  random,  —  still,  for  sake  of  fair 
play  —  what  if  for  a  freak. 

In  a  fit  of  absence, —  such  things  have  been! 
—  if  our  friend  proved  weak 

—  What 's  the  phrase  ?  —  corrected  foiv 

tunel    LfOok  into  the  case,  at  least!  ** 
Wbo  dared  interpose  between  the  altar's 

yictim  and  the  priest  ? 
Yet  he  spared  mel    Yon  eleven!    Whoso- 
ever, all  or  each. 
To  the  disadvantage  of  the  man  who  spared 
me,  utters  speech  180 

—  To  his  face,  behind    his    back, — that 

speaker  has  to  do  with  me: 
Me  who  promise,  if  positions  change  and 

mine  the  chance  should  be, 
Not  to  imitate  vour  friend  and  wave  ad- 
vantage! 

"Twenty-five 
Years  ago  this  matter  happened:  and  'tis 

certain,"  added  Clive, 
**  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  did  Sir  Cooky 

have  a  single  breath 
Beeathed  against  hira:    lips  were  closed 

throughout   his    life,  or  since  his 

death, 


For  if  he  be  dead  or  living  I  can  tell  no 

more  than  yon. 
All  I  know  is  —  Cocky  had  one  chance 

more;  how  he  used  it,  —  grew 
Out  of  such  unlucky  habits,  or  relapsed,  and 

back  again 
Brought  the  late-ejected  devil  with  a  score 

more  in  his  train,  —  190 

That 's  for  you  to  judge.     Reprieval  I  pro- 
cured, at  any  rate.  . 
Ugh  —  the  memory  of  that  minute's  fear 

makes  gooseflesh  rise!    Why  prate 
Longer  ?    You  've  my  story,  there 's  your 

instance:  fear  I  did,  you  seel " 

«  Well "  —  I  hardly  kept  from  laughing— 
"if  I  see  it,  thanks  must  be 

Wholly  to  your  Lordship's  candor.  Not 
that  —  in  a  common  case — 

When  a  bully  caught  at  cheating  thrusts  a 

Sistol  in  one's  face, 
under-rate,  believe  me,  such  a  trial 

to  the  nerve  1 
'T  is  no  joke,  at  one-and-twenty,  for  a  youth 

to  stand  nor  swerve. 
Fear  I  naturally  look  for  —  unless,  of  all 

men  alive, 
I  am  forced  to  make  exception  when  I  come 

to  Robert  Clive.  aoo 

Since  at  Aroot,  Plassy,  elsewhere,  he  and 

death  —  the  whole  world  knows  — 
Came  to  somewhat  closer  quarters." 

Quarters  ?  Had  we  come  to  blows, 
Clive  and  I,  you  had  not  wondered  —  up  he 

sprang  so,  out  he  rapped 
Such  a  round  of  oaths  —  no  matter!    1 11 

endeavor  to  adapt 
To  our  modem  usage  words  he  —  well, 

't  was  friendly  license  —  flung 
At  me  like  so  many  fire-balls,  fast  as  he 

oould  wag  hiB  tongue. 

"Yon— a   soldier?      Yon  — at    Plassy? 

Yours  the  faculty  to  nick 
Instantaneously  occasion  when  your  foe,  if 

lightning-quick, 

—  At  his  mercy,  at  his  malice, — has  you, 

through  some  stupid  inch 
Undefended  in  your  bulwark  ?    Thus  laid 
open, — not  to  flinch  a  10 

—  That  needs  courage,  you  11  concede  me. 

Then,  look  here!    Suppose  the  man. 
Checking  his  advance,  his  weapon  still  ex« 
tended,  not  a  span 
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Distant  from  my  temple,  —  cone  himl — 

quietly  had  bade  me,  'Theiel 
Keep  yoar  life,  calamoiatorl  —  worthleaa 

life  I  freely  spare : 
Mine  yon  freely  would  have  taken  —  mur- 
dered me  and  my  good  lame 
Both  at  onoe — aud  all  tiie  betterl    Go^  and 

thank  your  own  bad  aim 
Which  permits  nie  to  forgive  you  I '    What 

if,  with  such  words  as  these, 
He  had  east  away  his  weapon?     Blow 

should  I  have  borne  me,  please  ? 
Nay,  111  spare  yon  pains  and  tell  yon. 

This,  aud  only  this,  remained — 
Pick  his  weapon  np  aud  use  it  on  myself.  If 

so  haa  gained  220 

Sleep  the  earlier,  leaving  England  probably 

to  pay  on  still 
Beut  and  taxes  for  half  India,  tenant  at 

the  Frenchman's  will." 


«Sneh  the  turn,"  said  I,  *<  the  matter  takes 

with  yon  ?    Thep  I  sbate 
—No,  by  not  one  jot  nor  tittle, — of  your 

act  my  estimate. 
Fear  —  I  wish  I  oould  detect  there :  convage 

fronts  me,  plain  enough  — 
Call  it  desperation,  madness  —  never  mind  I 

for  here  's  in  rough 
Why,  had  mine  been  such  a  trial,  fear  had 

overcome  disgrace. 
True,  disgrace  were  bard  to  bear:  but  suoh 

a  rush  against  God's  face 
— None  of  that  for  me,  l^ttl  Plassy,  since  I 

go  to  church  at  times, 
Say  the    creed  my  mother   taught  me  I 

Many  years  in  foreign  climes        ajo 
Bub  some  marks  away  —  not  all,  though  ! 

We  poor  sinners  reach  life's  brink, 
Overlook  what  rollfl  beneath  it,  recklessly 

enough,  but  think 
There  's  advantage  in  what 's  left  us — 

ground  to  stand  on,  time  to  call 
*Lord,  have  mercy  T  ere  we  topple  over 

—  do  not  leap,  that 's  all  t  ^' 

Oh,  he  made  no  answer,  re-«bsorbed  into 

his  cloud.     I  caught 
Something  like  <' Yes  —  courage:  only  fools 

will  call  it  fear." 

If  aught 
Comfort  you,  my  great  unhappy  hero  Clive, 

in  that  I  heard, 


Next  week,  how  your  own  hand  dealt  jn 
doom,  and  uttered  just  the  word 

**  Fearfully  eonrageousi "  thia,  be  sare,sii 
nothing  else  I  groaned. 

I'm  no  Clive,  nor  parson  either:  Chve'i 
worst  deed  —  we  11  hope  eair 
doned.  af 

EPILOGUE 

In  regard  to  the  third  vetae  of  thk  poem  1k« 
Pall  Mail  Gazette  of  February  1,  ia90,  lebsa^ 
this  incident:  "One  evening,  jnat  beiEare  bb 
death-illness,  the  poet  was  roMmr  this  fran  1 
proof  to  his  daughteiHB-law  and  sister.  B« 
eaid:  *It  almost  looks  like  braisxiiif  to  uj 
this,  and  as  if  I  ought  to  cancel  it  That  it  *s  tk 
simple  truth ;  and  as  it's  true,  it  shall  etsad.'" 

At  the  midnight  in  the  ailence  of  the  sleep* 

time. 
When  you  set  your  fancies  free» 
Will  they  pass  to  where  —  by  death,  foob 

think,  imprisoned  — 
Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  yoa,  whon 

you  loved  so, 

—  Pity  me? 

Oh  to  love  so,  be  so  loved,  yet  so  Dii> 

taken  1 
What  had  I  on  earth  to  do 
With  the  slothful,  with  tiw  mawkish,  tb 

unmanly? 
Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless,  did  I 

drivel 

—  Being — who  ?  > 


One  who  never  turned  his  baek  hot  mnrehsi 
breast  forward. 
Never  doubted  cloids  woaM  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worrtei 

wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fiOl  to  rise,  are  halBsd  to  6^ 
better, 

Sleep  to 


No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  wor^- 
time 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer  I 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  baek  as  eitk? 

should  be, 
<<Strive  and  thrive!'' oiy  "« Speed,— fig^ 
on,  fare  ever 

There  as  here  I ''  • 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER 

England  in  the  fourteenth  century  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  people  not  amalgamated,  not 
iinified  in  language,  customs,  or  feeling.  The  descendants  of  the  Norman  conquerors  held  them- 
idves  aloof  from  the  natives,  treating  the  latter  as  of  inferior  clay.  By  social  distinctions,  by 
laws,  by  exactions  of  enforced  and  unrewarded  labor,  and  by  grinding  taxes  the  court  and  the 
nobility  kept  down  the  English  and  exalted  the  French  element  in  the  nation.  Thus  the  ordi- 
nary contrasts  between  the  classes  in  human  society  were  accentuated  by  the  difference  in  blood. 
It  was  a  time  of  profuse  extravagance  among  the  rich  and  of  pinching  necessity  among  the  poor. 
In  full  knowledge  of  the  poverty  through  the  realm,  kings  poured  forth  the  public  monies  on 
profitless  foreign  wars,  or  strutted  in  the  pageantry  of  outworn  chivalry  and  wasted  huge  sums 
in  reviving  the  pomp  of  tournaments  and  of  the  fabled  Round  Table.  Richard  II  could  set  an 
example  of  carelessness  and  extravagance  by  pasring  thirty  thousand  marks  for  a  new  cloak 
while  his  unhappy  people  were  starving  in  a  succession  of  harvest  failures  or  were  being  deci- 
mated by  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  Upon  a  few  occasions  the  general  discontent  found  expres- 
sion. William  Langland  embodied  in  his  Complaint  of  Piers  Plowman  his  realization  of  the  social 
injustice  and  the  widespread  misery  of  the  time.  John  Ball,  the  "mad  priest  of  Kent,"  stung 
the  peasants  to  revolt  by  his  violent  attacks  on  the  social  order  and  by  his  rude  couplet:  — 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  waa  then  the  centleman  T  " 

In  this  fourteenth  century  England  of  such  sharp  contrasts,  such  extravagance  on  the  one 
hand  and  such  misery  on  the  other,  was  bom,  about  1340,  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Of  the  details  of 
his  life  we  know  little.  His  father,  it  seems,  was  a  vintner  of  Thames  Street,  London,  and  a  man 
of  wealth  and  importance.  He  succeeded  in  having  Geoffrey  installed  as  a  page  in  the  household 
of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  Thus  Chaucer  from  a  very  early  age  became  a 
part  of  the  courtly  class.  The  importance  of  this  fact  upon  his  literary  work  was  immeasurable. 
In  all  his  poetry  we  find  little  reference  to  the  political  or  social  wrongs  of  the  time.  He  saw 
life  from  the  point  of  view  of  men  of  his  class. 

A  few  years  later  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  Edward  III  on  the  French  campaign,  for  in 
March  of  1360  we  have  a  record  of  the  king  paying  sixteen  pounds  for  Chaucer's  ransom.  In 
modem  value,  sixteen  pounds  would  be  worth  all  of  one  thousand  dollars,  so  we  can  judge  that 
Chaucer,  or  the  Chaucer  family,  must  have  been  of  some  importance  in  the  world. 

Again  consulting  the  royal  records,  we  find  in  1366  a  pension  granted  to  Philippa  Chaucer 
ftnd,  in  1881,  the  payment  of  this  pension  "to  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  her  husband."  Putting  the 
two  notes  together,  Chaucerian  scholars  have  deduced  that  about  1366  Chaucer  married  Phi- 
lippa, a  lady  in  waiting  to  the  Queen.  Further  precise  knowledge  of  the  character  or  family  of 
Philippa,  or  of  the  manded  felicity  of  Chaucer,  is  not  obtainable. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  his  attendance  upon  the  royal  wishes,  for 
in  1367  we  have  a  record  of  the  grant  of  a  pension  to  him  of  twenty  marks  a  year  for  life,  equiva- 
lent in  purchasing  power  to-day  to  about  eight  hundred  dollars.  A  year  later  his  services  were 
turther  recognised  by  his  promotion  to  be  an  Esquire  of  the  Royal  Household. 

His  rise  in  importance  continued.  In  1369  he  again  accompanied  the  king  with  the  army  in 
Prance.  In  1370  he  was  entrusted  with  a  secret  mission  abroad,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has 
remained  unknown  to  this  day.  In  1372  he  was  sent  to  Genoa  to  conclude  certain  commercial 
vrangements.  From  Genoa  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  may  have  met  Petrarch  and 
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Boccaodo,  and  where  he  certainly  became  aequainted  with  the  works  of  Dante»  who  had  <Bed 
more  than  a  half-century  before.  In  1374  he  was  granted  a  further  mark  of  royal  favor  is  a 
daily  pitcher  of  wine  from  the  royal  stock.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  controller  of  custntn*  ft? 
wool,  etc.  in  London,  was  allowed  from  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  wife  an  additianal  pensioa  d 
ten  pounds  a  year  (worth  at  present  values  about  mx  hundred  and  twenty-five  doUara,  and  wa 
appointed  ward  of  a  certain  Edmund  Steplegate  of  Kent.  In  1876  and  1877  he  waa  employed. 
apparently  by  the  influence  of  John  of  G«unt,  on  various  secret  missions  abroad.  In  138i,  be 
was  appointed  controller  of  petty  customs  in  London.  In  1886  he  entered  ParliameDt  as  one  d 
the  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  County  of  Kent. 

Chaucer's  income  at  this  time  must  have  been  large,  yet  the  records  show  that  he  must  haw 
lived  up  to  the  last  penny  of  it  On  a  temporary  loss  of  royal  favor  due  to  the  asoeBdancy  of  tiie 
Duke  of  Gloucester  over  the  king,  Chaucer  was  removed  from  both  oontioUenhipa  and  n 
soon  driven  to  the  mon^-lenders.  Althou^  he  was  later  again  in  the  royal  good  graoes  aftff 
the  fall  of  Gloucester,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  prosperous.  Apparently  the  long  pnwtioe  d 
extravagant  habits  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  retrench.  We  find  him  occupying  varioa 
offices  from  1890  on.  We  find  a  record  in  1894  of  a  royal  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  kr 
life  (equivalent  to  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars) ;  we  know  that  in  1896  he  receiW 
an  additional  allowance  of  a  tun  of  wine  a  year  for  life,  and  yet  in  the  same  year  he  did  not  dan 
to  leave  his  house  for  fear  of  arrest  for  debt,  and  in  1899  Chaucer  addressed  an  appeal  to  tht 
new  long  for  financial  assistance.  Henry  IV  granted  him  an  additi«uial  forty  marks  a  year  pc3h 
sion,  bringing  Chaucer's  total  pension  annual  income  up  to  more  than  thne  thooaand  dollsR 
of  our  mon^.  Encouraged  by  this  prospect,  he  rented,  December  M,  1899,  a  Mutw  lumse  k 
London  for  a  term  of  fifty-four  years. 

In  this  new  house  whidh  he  had  entered  anmrentty  with  such  pleasant  anticqiatsQiiii;  he  died 
October  20,  1400. 

The  actual  list  of  official  portions  and  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  establish  Chaucer  s 
these  positions  lend  a  fictitious  appearance  of  completeness  to  any  sketch  of  his  life.  Of  the  nas 
himself,  of  the  intimate  details  of  his  person  and  character,  of  the  fmmative  influences  that  sv> 
rounded  him  in  his  youth  and  moulded  him  in  his  manhood,  we  know  practicany  nothing.  He 
moved  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  luxurious  society  of  the  period,  he  was  a  courtier  all  fa^  Gfe. 
he  was  accustomed  to  disregard  expense  and  to  look  for  rc^yal  favor  to  pay  his  debts,  and  yet  k 
was  evidently  a  man  of  recognised  judgment  and  ability,  obviously  a  polished  gentleman  sod  a 
witty  companion.  These  general  deductions  from  the  statistics  of  the  court  records  axe  all  tfait 
we  can  positively  assert  with  regard  to  him. 

It  is  marvelous  that  in  such  a  busy  official  life  as  Chaucer  undoubtedly  led  he  dioold  bste 
had  the  time  to  make  sudb  a  notable  contribution  to  Eni^ish  poetry.  And  more  wonderful  sdll 
is  the  evidence  that  in  the  midst  of  this  busy  life  he  should  project  sudi  ambitioaa  fioetieL 
schemes.  It  is  a  peculiariy  human  trait  in  Chaucer  that  he  planned  so  much  more  than  he  oooid 
possibly  accomplish.  To  a  sj^mpathetic  and  understanding  reader,  Chaucer's  many  mifimsbed 
works  possess  a  unique  interest  in  the  mute  testimony  they  offer  to  his  nature. 

So  much  for  the  bare  skeleton  of  Chaucer's  life  —  would  that  we  might  dothe  it  with  fie^ 
and  blood  and  present  the  very  man.  We  turn  now  to  the  imperishable  poems  he  has  left  behind 
him. 

At  the  time  when  Chaucer  began  to  write,  poetry  did  not  exist  in  English.  Hie  poetic  htm- 
tore  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  reflected  the  continual  conflict  between  the  oM 
Anglo-Saxon  forms  and  the  newer  An^o-Norman  forms.  Fien  Plowman  in  the  old  alEteratiit 
meter  was  the  last  brilliant  flash  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  coming  just  at  the  time  when  ChaiK 
cer  was  beginning  his  career.  The  Anglo-Norman  writers  had  done  scarody  more  than  dirpct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  across  the  Channel  to  the  home  of  a  more  advanced  literature:  thdr 
work  in  English  was  contemptible. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  no  models  in  English,  Chaucer  took  the  most  natural  cour». 
He  turned  to  the  French  and  Italian  literature  for  his  models,  translating,  imitating,  and  pan- 
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ibrasing  during  a  long  apprentioeship,  trying  in  English  the  different  verae  forms,  tuning  his 
uup  for  an  original  composition.  Indeed  one  of  our  earliest  of  contemporary  references  to 
!^hAucer  is  to  a  translation:  "Thou  art  in  Albion  the  God  of  worldly  love,"  wrote  the  French 
xwt  £iistaoe  Deschamps,  "and  into  good  English  thou  didst  translate  the  book  of  the  Rose." 
rhe  RamuMuni  cf  the  Rose  referred  to  by  Deschamps  is  the  most  prominent  work  of  Chaucer's 
sarly  pericxi,  but  in  a  number  of  adaptations  and  imitations  he  ^owed  how  he  was  trying  his 
land.  He  accepted  the  continental  models,  the  courts  of  love,  the  dream,  the  machinery  of 
romjuioe  and  chi valric  love,  and  experimented  with  them  in  English  form.  His  Book  of  the  Duehr 
BM,  Pariemmt  of  FouUt,  House  of  Fame^  and  Legend  of  Good  Women  are  examples  of  this  period. 
A  more  noteworthy  work  of  his  apprenticeship  was  his  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Although  this, 
like  tlie  poems  mentioned  above,  was  after  a  continental  model,  Boccaccio's  Fiioetraio,  it  was 
aeithcr  a  direct  translation  nor  a  paraphrase.  Chaucer  deliberately  altered  elements  of  the 
story  to  increase  its  artistic  finish.  He  followed  the  narrative  plot  of  Boccaccio,  but  he  borrowed 
from  various  other  sources  —  Guido  della  Colonne  and  Boethius,  especially  —  to  hoghten  the 
dramatic  quality  and  impart  a  moral  character  to  the  tale.  His  characters  are  different:  Troilus 
IS  more  heroic,  Criseyde  is  more  interesting,  Fandarus  is  more  individual.  He  showed  great 
independence  in  his  selection  from  and  in  his  treatment  of  his  original,  eaq>anding  Boccaccio's 
6704  lines  into  a  poem  of  8246  lines.  In  short,  he  indicated  by  this  poem  a  tendency  to  break 
away  from  his  models  and  compose  his  own  setting. 

Ramauni  of  the  Rose,  PaHemeni  of  Fotdee,  Troilue  and  Ctieeyde  and  the  rest,  however,  are  but 
introductions  to  his  Canietbury  Tales.  On  these  his  fame  as  one  of  England's  greatest  poets 
rests.  The  conception  is  not  wholly  original,  —  collections  of  tales,  reaching  a  dimaz  in  Boc- 
caccio's Deeameronf  were  not  uncommon  in.  those  times,  —  but  it  was  a  happy  genius  that 
imagined  a  company  setting  out  on  the  spring  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  and  agreeing  to  tell 
stories  to  while  away  the  hours.  In  such  a  pilgrimage  might  be  gathered  representatives  of  all 
the  nuikB  and  grades  of  contemporary  society,  and  the  variety  of  setting  as  the  cavalcade 
passed  from  place  to  place  could  enhance  the  interest  of  the  whole.  A  more  ideal  framework 
could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

It.  is  a  pity  that  so  little  of  the  whole  plan  was  completed.  From  the  Knight  through  his  son 
the  Squire,  and  the  Abbot,  the  Parson,  the  Scholar,  the  Clerk,  the  Prioress,  the  Doctor,  the 
Cook,  the  Plowman,  the  Sailor,  each  of  the  twenty-nine  pilgrims  (including  Chaucer  himself) 
was  to  tell  four  tales,  two  on  the  outward  and  two  on  the  homeward  journey.  The  tales  were  to 
be  connected  by  the  narrative  of  incidents  of  the  pilgrimage,  giving  an  opportunity  for  a  lively 
depiction  of  the  characters,  their  quarrels,  their  remarks  on  the  stories,  etc.  Only  twenty-two 
tales  were  completed,  and  two  more  are  left  to  us  in  a  fragmentary  state.  Between  some  groups 
the  connecting  links  are  omitted.  And  yet  in  these  fragments  of  a  great  plan  Chaucer  revealed 
himself  as  a  true  artist  and  poet.  The  pilgrims  become  living  people,  the  scene  along  the  Can- 
terbury road  is  spread  before  our  eyes:  —  the  jovial,  profane  Harry  Bailly,  the  low  and  churlish 
Miller*  the  quarrelsome  Friar  and  Summoner,  the  Csiion's  Yeoman  riding  his  sweating  horse  to 
join  the  pilgrimage,  all  become  so  real  that  we  long  to  place  the  day  and  hour  of  each  man's  tale. 
Chaucxr's  descriptions  of  dress  and  appearance,  his  command  of  a  delicate  satire,  his  ability  to 
fit  the  story  to  the  character,  mark  him  a  creative  artist. 

Judging  him  by  his  greatest  work,  then,  we  shall  rank  Chaucer  first  in  time  and  high  in  place 
among  English  poets.  His  genius  was  essentially  narrative:  he  was  our  first  gifted  short-etory 
writer.  His  characterization,  his  plot,  his  climaxes  are  of  the  shortp-story  type.  His  manipula- 
tion of  scene  and  incident  has  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  shortpstory  form.  He  leaves  with  us 
always  the  impression  of  a  man  who  dearly  loved  living  people.  He  is  cheerful.  This  world,  with 
all  its  faults,  hypocrisies,  sins,  is  yet  a  good  world  —  at  any  rate,  he  knows  no  better.  Though 
he  never  rises  to  the  sublimity  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth,  his  scenes  have  the 
interest  and  freshness  of  early  morning.    He  is  indeed  the  dawn  of  a  national  English  poetry. 
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EDMUND  SPENSER 

Elbabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII  and  Anne  Bol^yn,  auoceeded  to  the  throne  ol  Eqg)a&j 
upon  the  death  of  her  sister,  Maiy,  November  17,  1558.  The  curiosity  of  histGrians  hu  e- 
ploited  her  weaknesses.  She  was  to  the  end  of  her  life  inordinately  vain,  drinking  in  witbnit 
quabns  the  most  fulsome  flattery;  she  was  at  times  as  undignified  as  the  lowest  pesasot  in  bs 
realm,  as  when  she  flaunted  her  flirtations  before  the  court  or  cursed  like  a  fishwife  in  the  oocs- 
dl  chamber;  she  was  without  reUgious  feding;  she  was  the  past-master  of  diplomatic  dopiiotT: 
she  was  devoid  of  a  sense  of  gratitude,  as  was  shown,  for  example,  when  she  allowed  WalsB^ 
ham,  who  had  sacrifioed  his  whole  fortune  tar  her  sake,  to  spend  his  last  days  in  abject  poverty 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  charges  an  able  chronider  of  her  time  can  bring  against  £lizBbetb. 
To  offset  these,  howe vor,  her  virtues  and  successes  redeemed  y^wfilATy^  from  a  state  of  dcgndi- 
tion  and  raised  it  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  throu^out  Europe.^  She  was  mascoline  in  iv 
undaunted  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose;  she  had  rare  intuitive  skill  in  selecting  her  ooiocl' 
ors,  so  that  those  who  sat  about  Elizabeth's  qpundl  board  represented  the  ablest  raes  m  the 
kingdom;  her  personal  religious  indifference  gave  En^and  peace  when  in  the  great  rivsl  oois- 
tries  persecution  was  the  order  of  the  day;  her  conscienceless  mendacity  enabled  her  to  ootvi: 
the  shrewdest  diplomatists  of  Europe  at  a  period  when  intrigue  and  duplicity  were  tsynoBmam 
with  statecraft;  her  love  of  splendor  and  parade  actually  raised  her  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  hff 
loyal  subjects;  her  wide  range  of  intellectual  interests  and  her  directness  of  vimon  and  finewti 
conversation,  made  her  the  center  of  the  most  brilliant  court  of  the  time  in  the  vodd.  Sb 
wholly  dominated  her  environment.  Her  long  reign,  from  1558  to  1608,  is  rightly  deaigiistedai 
the  Elizabethan  age,  whether  we  write  of  economic  progress,  political  progress*  or  EtoBT 
progress.  ^\ 

In  Elizabethan  England  literature  flourished.  The  thrill  of  a  new  renaissance  inspired  tk 
poets.  The  growth  of  the  nation  in  power  and  wealth  fostered  the  increase  of  a  keenly  intd' 
gent  leisure  class  able  to  appreciate  and  willing  to  support  literature  of  all  kinds.  Prose,  poeti?, 
and  drama  of  a  kind  unexcelled  in  our  history  abounded.  The  Elizabethan  is  really  the  golds 
age  of  English  letters.  Foremost  among  the  poets  of  the  period  was  Edmund  Spenser.  & 
was  acknowledged  in  his  own  lifetime  to  be  first  among  the  English  poets,  and  in  oonunoo  lit^ 
ary  judgment  to-day,  he  ranks  with  Chaucer,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth  as  among  the  grette^ 
in  our  history.  ^ 

In  a  discussion  of  the  facts  of  Spenser's  life  we  areMHronted  with  a  condition  very  Eke  tb^ 
met  in  the  discussion  of  Chaucer:  —  we  can  gather  from  official  records  a  number  of  diydsts 
and  we  can  supplement  these  by  a  few  autobiographical  references  in  his  poetry,  but  in  the  ad 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  man  eludes  us.  We  cannot  place  his  birtb-date  or  birthplace  exacttr; 
we  face  a  disagreement  in  the  exact  date  of  his  death;  we  have  never  learned  the  name  or  ditf* 
acter  of  the  northern  lass  the  love  of  whom  had  for  a  long  time  a  mailced  influence  on  bis  vat 
and  we  know  only  the  most  sensational  events  of  his  long  sojourn  in  Irdand.      '^^ 

Edmund  Spenser  was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1552,  six  years  before  the  aocessioQ  d 
Elizabeth  to  the  English  throne.  He  was  thus  of  about  the  same  age  as  Raleigh  (b.  l^Si 
Hooker  and  Sidney  (b.  1554),  and  Bacon  (b.  1561).  His  father,  John  Spenser,  was  sppamtlr' 
clothmaker  or  tailor  and  a  member  of  the  great  and  influential  London  Guild  of  Mcrchsot  Tail- 
ors. His  father's  membership  in  the  Guild  enabled  Edmund  to  be  admitted  to  the  exceBest 
Merchant  Tailor's  School  in  the  dty .  It  is  certain  that  lus  family  was  not  wealthy,  for  tk  R^ 
ords  of  the  expenditures  of  a  certain  Robert  Nowell,  a  rich  and  charitable  London  citizeD»v< 
extant,  containing  items  advanced  to  "Edmimd  Spensore,  sch<dler  ol  the  m'disnte  ta^ 
schoU." 

In  1569  he  entered  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Little  is  known  of  his  coU^e  ciRcr,  bs: 
from  what  we  understand  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  curriculum  at  that  time  ve  as 
realize  how  little  it  fostered  the  genius  of  the  poet.  The  college  was  a  hotbed  of  reUgiouacao' 
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troversy,  Calvinism  being  taught  as  the  only  acceptable  Protestant  doctrine  in  defiance  of  the 
ritual  of  the  established  Anglican  Church.  Roman  Catholic  emissaries  were  abroad  in  the  land, 
attacking  the  rights  of  the  queen  and  fomenting  rebellion  against  her  in  favor  of  Mary  Stuart. 
The  university  seethed  with  factional  quarrels.  Spenser  himself  seems  to  have  been  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  extremes  of  Puritanism  preached  by  one  group  at  the  college  and  to  have 
accepted  a  kind  of  modified  PuHtanism  whidi  allowed  lum  without  scruple  to  enjoy  the  ggyeiy 
and  gallantry  of  the  social  life  of  the  time. 

In  1576  he  left  Cambridge  with  his  master's  degree.  He  seems  then  to  have  gone  to  the  north 
of  England  for  a  visit,  perhaps  to  some  of  the  more  influential  relatives  of  his  family  in  that 
part  of  England.  His  poetry  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  while  he  was  on  this  visit  he  fell 
passionately  in  love  with  one  "Rosalind,"  whose  identity  has  never  been  disclosed.  His  suit  was 
rejected*  but  his  love  for  this  unknown  ''Rosalind"  had  a  great  influence  upon  him  and  upon 
his  work  for  many  years  thereafter.  "J^** 

His  career  as  a  man  of  letters  had  in  a  small  way  begun  before  this.  Even  when  he  was  in 
x»llege  he  had  published  verse  of  unusual  poKsh  and  fluency.  In  1578  he  left  the  north  of  Eng- 
land for  London  in  the  hope  of  preferment  at  court.  His  hope  was  not  entirely  unreasonable: 
he  had  made  a  success  in  Cambridge,  he  had  already  published  verse  of  great  promise,  and  his 
family  connections  in  the  country  insured  him  an  entrance  into  the  court  life.  We  find  him 
Buocessf ul  in  gaining  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  favorite  with  the  queen,  and 
in  making  the  acquaintance  of  such  gentlemen  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Lord  Strange  of  court 
circles.  In  1579  The  Shepkeard^s  Calendar  appeared  and  showed  a  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
Spenser's  youth.     -'-J^> 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  The  Shepkeard^e  Calendar  was  the  most  notable  single  contribution 
to  English  poetry  since  Chaucer.  Framed  after  the  classical  models  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  the 
Calendar  contains  twelve  eclogues,  one  for  each  month.  Of  the  twelve,  three  treat  of  his  own 
futile  love,  three  are  upon  general  subjects,  —  as  old  age,  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  poet,  and  the 
like,  —  three  are  upon  religious  questions,  one  celebrates  the  queen,  one  is  a  love  poem,  and  one 
is  an  elegy.  In  his  rustic  simplicity  of  diction  and  style  Spenser  imitated  Chaucer,  from  whom 
indeed  he  professes  to  have  learned  his  art,  but  in  his  models  he  reflects  the  great  influence  of 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  VThis  collection  of  pastoral  poems  shows  a  variety  and  melody 
of  verse  and  language  which  set  it  at  once  above  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  a  time  when  an  example  of  great  poetry  was  most  needed,  for  the  two  centuries  that 
had  elapsed  since  Chaucer  had  been  barren.  Its  effect  upon  subsequent  poetry  was  marked  by 
the  production  of  many  pastorals  of  a  similar  style.  The  influence  of  Spenser's  Shepheard^e 
Calendar  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  Milton's  Lycidas»  ***" 

Spenser's  prospects  upon  the  publication  of  The  Skepheard*9  Calendar  must  have  seemed 
bright.  His  patron  was  a  favorite  with  the  queen,  his  poem  had  immediately  won  the  favor  of 
the  foremost  circles  of  the  day,  and  he  had  actually  made  enough  money  by  his  publication  to 
render  him  comfortable  for  the  time.  Some  strong  influence,  however,  seems  to  have  blocked 
him.  It  has  been  a  tradition  that  Lord  Burghley,  the  treasurer  under  Elisabeth,  opposed  his 
preferment  because  of  his  friendship  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  AH  that  Spenser  procured  was 
the  office  of  private  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  when  the  latter  was  appointed  Lord 
Deputy  to  Ireland  in  1580. 

To  a  man  of  Spenser's  tastes,  especially  when  these  tastes  had  been  whetted  by  two  years  in 
the  polished  society  of  London,  continued  residence  in  Ireland  was  the  equivalent  of  dreary 
exile  from  all  that  was  most  congenial-'He  was  separated  from  inspiring  contact  with  the 
greatest  minds  of  all  English  literature  and  set  down  amid  a  sullen,  rebellious  people  animated 
by  the  bitterest  hostility  toward  the  En^ish.^  Although  Spenser  seems  to  have  prospered  ma- 
terially in  Ireland  —  was  Clerk  of  Degrees  and  Recognizances  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery, 
1581-88;  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Munater,  1588  to  about  1592;  Sheriff  of  Cork,  15»8;  received 
a  grant  of  Kilcolman  Castle  and  three  thousand  acres  about  1588  on  which  he  resided  for  many 
years,  —  we  have  indisputable  evidence  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  happy.   He  made 
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repeated  trips  to  London,  ostensibly  to  arrange  for  the  pnblication  of  the  sepante  parts  of  Th 
Fcterie  Qtieene,  but  equally  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  preferment  in  London,  and  in  a  pea 
written  near  the  dose  of  his  life  we  find  him  referring  to  himself  as  one 

whom  BuUeiii  care, 
Through  discontent  of  my  long  fniitleaBe  stay 
In  Piinoes  Ck>i]it,  and  expectation  vague 
Of  idle  hopes,  which  stiU  doe  fly  away 
Like  empty  shaddowes,  did  afflict  my  bnyne. 

Prcthaiamiom^  SS. 

Spenser's  greatest  work.  The  Faerie  Queene,  was  begun  about  1580.  By  1589  three  books  wot 
completed  and  ^)enser  made  a  protracted  visit  to  London  to  present  them  to  the  publisher  asd 
to  have  them  brought  to  the  queen's  attention.  We  can  imagine  what  an  oasis  this  must  ha.^ 
been  in  Spenser's  life.  Again  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  society  of  London,  a  more  brilliant 
society  than  ever  before;  again  his  poetry  gained  immediate  favor;  again  his  hopes  for  p^efc^ 
ment  must  have  risen  high.^  It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  on  this  trip  Spenser  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  young  but  popular  Shakespeare.  Spenser  had  in  Ireland  cultivated  tlar 
friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  may  have  met  Shakespeare  through  Raleigh's  influenee. 
or,  Spenser  being  under  the  patronage  at  this  time  of  the  Earl  ot  Essex  and  Shakwyeare  udlc- 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  their  respective  patrons  may  have  brought  them  together.  I: 
is  interesting  to  think  of  these  two  poets,  one  immortal  in  all  litetature  and  the  other  Tecognast: 
as  of  the  highest  rank  in  English  literature,  meeting  in  those  great  days  of  England. 

Spenser's  stay  in  London  lasted  about  two  years.  In  1591  we  find  him  bade  again  at  his  pnit 
in  Irdand.  A  few  years  later  begins  the  love  recorded  in  more  than  o^ty  mmorHH^  otr  sooner? 
In  June  of  1594  hb  love  was  crowned  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Boyle,  and  his  joy  at  ^ 
success  was  expressed  in  the  glorious  ETpUhalamion,  A  year  later  he  again  journeyed  to  Loodcs. 
probably  with  his  wife,  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  another  section  of  The  Faerie  Quer-s 
and  to  seek  preferment.  This  visit  lasted  less  than  a  year  and,  so  far  as  preferment  vis 
concerned,  was  as  futile  as  his  former  attempts.  He  returned  to  his  estate  in  Irelaad  ii 
1596. 

The  closing  days  of  his  life  were  peculiariy  terrible.^In  1598  one  of  the  rebellious  mobs  at- 
tacked Kilcolman  Castle  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  It  wbs  rumored  in  London  that  in  tk 
fire  one  of  Spenser's  children  was  burned  alive.  Spenser  fled,  ruined  financially  and  brokGi  z 
spirit  by  his  loss.  Again  he  went  to  London,  where,  either  at  the  end  of  1598  or  in  the  ca4:< 
days  of  1599,  he  died  in  poor  lodgings.  Ben  Jonson  is  reported  by  DrummcMid  to  have  s&tc 
'*That  the  Irish  having  rob'd  Spenser's  goods,  and  burnt  his  house  and  a  little  diild  new  bcra. 
he  and  his  wyfe  escaped:  and  after,  he  died  for  lake  of  bread  in  "King  Street  and  refusn: 
20  pieces  sent  to  him  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  said.  He  was  some  he  had  no  time  to  speat 
them." 

The  ori^al  inscription  on  the  tomb  in  Westminister  Abbey  read  as  follows:  "Heare  Ij?^ 
(expecting  the  second  comminge  of  our  Saviour  Jesus)  the  body  of  Edmond  Spenser,  tV 
prince  of  poets  in  his  tyme,  whose  divine  spirit  needs  noe  other  witnesse  than  the  w&:t' 
which  he  left  behinde  him,  he  was  borne  in  London  in  the  year  1552,  and  died  in  the  yea:* 
1599." 

In  a  dramatic  age,  Spenser  stands  out  as  the  one  great  non-dramatic  poet.  Removed  by  f  ^- 
tune  from  the  influences  of  the  English  court  life  to  the  cold  and  uninviting  enviroDment  ^< 
Ireland,  he  there  wove  the  figures  of  his  imagination  into  poetry ^^e  claimed  Chancer  as  U& 
father  in  poetry,  as  was  the  fashion  with  many  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  he  is  radk&S; 
different  from  Chaucv .  Chaucer's  poetry  is  of  the  opea  air,  fresh,  bright,  dear,  direct,  activr. 
Spenser's  is  of  the  drawing-room,  polished,  refined,  dreamy,  imaginative.  Chaucer  was  m&sii' 
of  the  story-teller's  art,  contrived  his  situations  with  dramatic  foresight  and  carried  on  his  pt  ' 
with  vigor  and  speed;  Spenser  often  lost  himself  in  the  succession  of  rich  images  that  fioatt*^ 
before  his  mind;  his  story  lapsed  while  he  dreamed.  Spenser  is  truly  the  poet  who  appeab  t' 
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poets  more  than  to  the  general  reader.  To  the  latter,  accustomed  to  rapidity  of  plot  and  intei^ 
eating  complication  of  incident,  the  poem  soon  becomes  tedious:  the  r^ler  reads  so  much  and 
goes  such  a  little  way  on  his  journey.  But  to  the  poet,  the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  language 
and  the  richness  of  the  pictures  sustains  the  interest  to  the  end.  No  English  poet  has  been 
gifted  with  a  more  fertile  imagination  or  with  a  more  delicate  ear.  "He  has  had  more  idolatry 
and  imitation  from  his  brethren,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "than  all  the  rest  put  together.  The  old 
ondramatic  poets,  Drayton,  Browne,  Dnimmond,  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  were  as  full  of 
him  as  the  dramatic  were  of  Shakespeare.  Milton  studied  and  used  him,  calling  him  the  *sage 
and  serious  Spenser';  and  adding,  that  he  'dared  be  known  to  think  him  a  better  teacher  than 
Scotus  or  Aquinas.'  Cowley  said  that  he  became  a  poet  by  reading  him.  Dryden  claimed  him 
for  a  master.  Pope  said  he  read  him  with  as  much  pleasure  when  he  was  old,  as  young^',  Collins 
and  Gray  loved  him;  Thomson,  Shenstone,  and  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  expressly  imitated 
him;  Bums,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  made  use  of  his  stanza;  Coleridge  eulogiieed  hhn;  and  he 
is  as  dear  to  the  best  living  poets  as  he  was  to  their  predecessors.  Spenser  has  stood  all  the 
changes  in  critical  opinion;  all  the  logical  and  formal  conclusions  of  the  understanding,  as  op- 
posed to  imagination  and  lasting  sympathy." 

WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE 

England  has  the  honor  of  contributing  one  name  to  the  trio  of  worid  poets.  Homer,  Dante, 
ind  Shakespeare.  In  depth  of  vision,  fulkiess  of  sympathy,  perfection  of  art,  and  universality  of 
appeal,  in  short,  in  all  the  characteristics  of  a  true  poet,  Uiese  three  stand  foremost. 

William  Shakespeare  was  baptized  in  the  little  church  of  his  birthplace,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
April  26, 1564.  He  was  probably  two  or  three  days  old  at  the  time,  so  that  the  date  of  his  bu*th 
can  be  placed  with  considerable  certainty  as  April  28,  1564.  His  father,  John  Shakespeare,  at 
the  time  of  Shakespeare's  birth  seems  to  have  been  a  well-to-do  trader  in  farm  produce  of  Strat- 
ford, a  man  of  considerable  importance  in  the  little  town,  being  High  Bailiff  in  1568;  his  mother, 
Ifary  Arden,  was  the  daughter  of  a  landowner  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Wilmcote. 

Of  Shakespeare's  youth  and  education,  we  know  very  little.  He  would  naturally  attend  the 
ichools  of  the  town  and  receive  the  usual  drill  in  Latin  grammar  and  literature,  studying  Virgil, 
lorace,  Ovid,  Seneca,  etc.  We  have  evidence  from  the  records  of  the  town  to  show  that  when 
>bakespeare  was  about  ten  years  old  his  father's  good  fortune  ceased  and  John  Shakespeare 
legan  to  sink  into  hopeless  financial  difficulties.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  under  these  drcum- 
tances  the  boy  was  taken  from  school  to  help  the  family  fortunes.  This  presumption  coincides 
rith  the  statement  of  a  contemporary  (Aubrey,  d.  1697) :  "I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  some 
if  the  neighbors  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade." 

Our  next  certain  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  is  of  his  marriage  in  the  autumn  of  1582  to  Anne 
lathaway,  a  woman  about  eight  years  older  than  he.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  of 
ihottery,  a  near-by  village.  May  26,  1583,  Shakespeare's  first  child,  Susanna,  was  baptized  in 
Stratford,  and  February  2,  1585,  his  twin  children,  Hamnet  and  Judith. 

Some  time  between  1585  and  1587  Shakespeare  left  Stratford  for  London  and  was  temporarily 
wallowed  up  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  city  life.  When  he  emerged  in  1592,  it  was  as  a  rising 
oung  dramatist.  ^ 

The  reasons  for  his  leaving  Stratford  cannot  be  known  with  any  certainty.  A  credible  tradi^ 
ion  states  that  he  was  prosecuted  for  deer-stealing  in  the  park  of  the  great  landowner  of  the 
istrict.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  retorted  by  lampooning  the  knight.  The  prosecution  being 
hereupon  pressed  with  extra  rigor,  Shakespeare  was  forced  to  flee  from  Stratford.  There  is 
othing  inherently  improbable  in  this  tradition,  and  yet  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove  it  a  fact, 
t  first  appeared  in  full  in  Howe's  account  of  Shakespeare's  life  in  1709,  almost  a  century  after 
hakespeare  had  died.  If  we  disregard  this  legend,  we  can  find  logical  reasons  for  Shakespeare 
Aving  Stratford  in  the  love  for  play-acting  inspired  by  seeing  in  Stratford  during  his  young 
lanhoodt  the  King's  Company,  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  Company,  and  other  companies  of 
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Actors,  and  in  a  natural  desire  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  great  Loindon  worid  wiien  his  father  s 
failures  made  a  prospect  of  sucxsess  in  his  litUe  vilb^  doubtful. 

London  could  not  at  first  have  looked  Idndly  on  a  boy  in  his  early  twenties  coming  fros  t 
small  country  village.  Such  a  boy  would  be  left  to  starve  or  to  fight  his  way  as  best  he  coi^i 
TVadition  relates  that  his  first  work  was  as  holder  of  horses  at  the  theater  estrances.  Goldssiith 
alludes  to  an  early  ezisteoce  among  the  Axe  Lane  beggars,  but  no  other  fowndatifw^  for  tks 
statement  is  known. 

By  15^  Shakespeare  had  become  a  member  of  an  acting  company  of  reoogniaed  repotatios 
and  was  actually  engaged  in  writing  plays  or  patching  up  old  plays  for  his  fellow  actors.  We 
have  a  eontemporaiy  record  to  prove  that  his  success  thus  early  had  inspired  jcaloosy  amov 
his  fellow  playwrights.  Robert  Greene  (d.  September,  IMtt)  refers  to  '*an  upstart  Crov. 
beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  TVgers  heart  wrapt  in  a  Players  faode,  supposes  be  s 
as  well  aUe  to  bumbast  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you;  and  being  an  absoliite  Johaisa 
Factotum,  is  in  his  conceit  the  only  Shakesoene  in  a  countrie  .  .  ."  Hie  expression  **Tyg^ 
heart."  etc.,  occurs  in  The  True  Tragedie  o/  Richard  Duke  cf  Yorke  and  in  3  Henry  F/.Tbe 
point  of  the  attack  on  Shakespeare  (alluded  to  in  Johannee  Fadotum  and  Shakexme)  Ha  s 
the  reference  to  his  being  used  to  work  over  old  plays  for  his  company. 

From  this  period  his  progress  was  rapid.  In  1594  he  and  his  company  played  before  t*e 
queen;  the  dedication  of  his  poems  Ventu  and  Adanie  and  The  Rape  of  Luerece  shows  that  he  haL 
come  under  the  patronage  dt  the  Earl  of  Southampton;  his  acting  company  became  in  15&4  be 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Company,  and  later,  in  1603,  His  Majesty *s  Compai^';  and  from  1583 oca 
steady  stream  of  pirated  editions  of  his  plays  and  poems,  and  in  some  cases  of  plays  or  poe3s 
never  written  by  him,  testifies  to  his  popularity.  Numerous  contemporary  references  sui^ict 
the  evidence  just  mentioned.^  For  example,  Francis  Meres  in  his  Wii*s  Treaeury  {PaUatJ 
Tamia^  1598)  wrote: "...  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of  OM  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-ioiifaed 
Shakespeare ;  witness  his  Venus  and  Adonie,  his  Luerece,  his  sugred  Sonnets  among  his  pn- 
vate  friends,  etc.  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragect- 
among  the  Latines,  so  Shakespeare  among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the 
stage " 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  years  of  Shakespeare's  success  his  thoughts  often  turned  hax:k  to  kff 
boyhood  home.  His  father's  affairs  had  become  more  and  more  involved.  The  records  she* 
that  John  Shakespeare  was  deeply  in  debt  and  was  sued  in  the  courts  on  various  occaaMss- 
Even  before  Shakespeare  had  left  Stratford  for  London,  his  father  had  lost  by  the  foredosciv 
of  mortgages  certain  farms  in  the  near-by  villages  of  Snitterfield  and  Ashbies,  and  by  tk 
beginning  of  1586  he  had  no  property  which  could  be  attached  for  debt.  Suddenly,  in  159^  tk 
lawsuits  stopped,  so  that  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  successful  son  in  London  went  to  bs 
lather's  aid.  This  deduction  is  further  supported  by  the  known  fact  that  in  the  same  year  tbe 
lather  applied  to  the  College  of  Heralds  for  the  grant  of  a  coat  of  arms.  Three  years  later.  1  J9f' 
an  application  for  an  '* exemplification"  of  the  Shakespeare  coat  of  arms  was  snocesafnL  s::. 
John  Shakespeare  became  John  Shakespeare,  Gent.,  bestowing,  of  oourse,the  same  distinrt^': 
on  his  son. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Charles  William  Wallace  have  unearthed  from  the  docnraent^ : 
the  Public  Record  Office  of  London  a  number  of  papers  bearing  on  a  lawsuit  in  which  CIui^*" 
pher  Mountjoy,  Shake^>eare's  landlord  in  London,  was  defendant  and  Shakespeare  himsetf  i 
witness.  From  these  papers  we  learn  that  ^lakespeare  boarded  with  the  Mount  joys  within  t?. 
minutes'  walk  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  a  highly  respectable  neighborhood  during  the  yea.-^ 
(about  1598  to  1604)  when  he  wrote  his  greatest  plays. 

Evidence  of  Shakespeare's  prosperity  during  this  period,  in  fact  during  his  w^ole  life  frcs 
1594  on,  is  not  lacking.  Besides  his  income  as  an  actor  and  a  playwright,  he  waa,  from  ahodi 
1599,  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  Theater  and  in  the  Globe  Theater.  These  mvestrnfc-* 
were  very  profitable,  probably  amounting  to  as  much  as  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Hx 

1  Cf.  Skak§9p9are  AUwien  Beak.  J.  Munro,  Editor.  London,  19Q0. 
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recofds  ahow  also  a  number  of  legal  and  financial  transactiona  involving  auma  of  considerable 
size.  At  the  height  of  his  career  Shakespeare  may  have  had  an  income  of  more  than  twenty 
thouaand  dollars  a  year,  reckoning  according  to  the  purchasing  power  of  money  to-day.  In  1597 
he  purchased  New  Place,  at  that  time  the  finest  residence  in  Stratford.  In  1602  he  bought  one 
hundred  and  seven  acres  in  Old  Stratford;  in  1005  he  bought  the  ri^^t  to  farm  the  Stratford 
tithes;  in  1610  he  bought  the  Combe  estate.  He,  "in  his  elder  days,"  writes  Ward,  "Kved 
at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year,  and  for  that  had  an  allowance 
80  large  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year,  as  I  have  heard."     ^"^ 

The  Stratfotd  records  have  preserved  for  us  some  knowledge  of  events  which  must  have 
strongly  affected  his  life  during  these  years.  In  1596  Hamnet,  his  only  son,  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years;  in  1601  his  father  died;  in  1607,  his  eldest  child,  Susanna,  was  married  to  John 
Hale,  a  doctor;  in  1608  his  mother,  Maiy  Arden  Shakespeare,  died;  in  1616,  February  10,  bis 
daughter  Judith  married  Thomas  Quin^,  a  vintner. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  retired  wholly  from  London  circles  and  interests  toward  the  do^e 
of  his  life.  It  is  conjectured  that  about  1611  he  sold  his  shares  in  the  theater  and  went  to  live 
as  a  country  gentleman  of  wealth  in  Stratford.  In  his  house,  March  25, 1616,  he  signed  his  last 
will  and  testament.  And  there  he  died  April  28,  1616,  and  two  days  later  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  little  Stratford  church.  Over  his  remains  is  a  flat  dark  tombstone  witii  the 
inacriptioD: — 

Good  frend.  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare 
To  disg  the  dust  enclosed  heare: 
Blette  be  ye  maa  y^  spares  thes  stones. 
And  ouist  be  be  y^  moves  my  bones. 

Shakespeare's  main  work  was  done  in  the  field  of  the  drama  and  his  great  fame  rests  upon  the 
insight,  breadth  of  sympathy,  and  power  of  expression  he  displayed  in  that  field.  Extracts  from 
his  plays,  poetic  though  such  extracts  may  appear,  yet  lose  something  of  their  force  and  perti- 
nency  by  being  plucked  from  their  context.  We  have  chosen,  therefore,  to  represent  Shake- 
speare's poetry  by  a  few  lyrics  selected  from  those  sprinkled  through  his  comedies  and  by  a 
baker's  dozen  of  his  Sonnets. 

Meres  in  1598  wrote  of  Shakespeare's  "sugred  Sonnets  among  his  private  friends."  Alto- 
gether there  are  preserved  to  us  154  Sonnets.  The  series  from  number  1  to  126  seems  to  have 
been  addressed  to  a  man,  and  from  127  to  154  to  a  woman.  Scholars  have  sought  to  interpret 
the  story  of  the  Sonnets  as  autobiographical,  but,  although  some  of  them  seem  to  point  to  real 
incidents  in  his  life,  most  of  them  were  probably  written  in  aeoordance  with  the  sonneteering 
fashion  of  the  day.  Hie  few  that  we  have  selected  in  the  text  were  cfaoaen  because  of  their 
inherent  nobleness  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression  rather  than  beoanae  of  their  possibli 
autobiographical  interpretation. 


^ 
^ 


ROBERT   HERRICK 


The  luxury  and  splendor  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  based  on  a  proud  consciousness  of  increasing 
ilth  and  power  and  held  within  bounds  by  a  wise  queen,  decayed  rapidly  under  Elisabeth's 
immediate  successors.  Vice  and  profligacy  came  to  the  fore  with  few  redeeming  traces  of  genius, 
until  with  a  remarkable  convulsion  the  whole  rotten  system  was  swept  aside  for  a  while  and 
replaced  with  the  austerities  of  Puritanism.  The  literature  that  had  reflected  so  brilliantly  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  Elixabethan  age,  reflected  later  the  corruption  of  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline 
ages  that  followed.  The  drama,  through  which  medium  the  greatest  geniuses  had  expressed 
themselves,  went  to  the  last  extremes  in  portraying  the  contemporary  ways  of  life  and  thought 
and  was  fimUly  checked  by  the  closing  of  the  theatres  by  the  Puritans.  Even  persons  of  no  Puri- 
tan cast  of  mind  must  agree  that  the  check  was  necessary. 

Although  with  the  accession  of  the  Puritans  to  power,  the  whole  character  of  government 


\ 
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society,  and  literature  aeems  to  have  undergone  a  voUe^aee^  it  was  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
England  remained  at  heart  de^ly  devoted  to  its  royalist  ideals.  The  memories  of  Engli^  gkirr 
and  renown  were  too  recent  and  txx>  intimately  bound  up  with  royalty  to  be  eztiiiguiaiiied  ftt 
once.  In  literature  of  the  day  the  majority  of  names  is  made  up  of  Cavalier  poets*  in  whas 
opinion  the  happy  phrase  or  the  quick  turn  of  thought  in  a  short  lyric  was  but  an  acoomplbk- 
ment  of  the  cultivated  gentlemen.  We  have,  then,  side  by  side  ¥nth  the  stem  Puritan  writers, 
at  whose  head  stood  Milton,  a  group  of  talented,  polished  gentlemen  whose  work  in  litentore 
has  survived  to  the  present  day.  Lovelace,  Suckling,  Carew,  Davenant,  Herrick,  ail  bekng  tc 
the  Cavalier  poets;  their  lives  were  bound  up  with  the  royalist  cause  and  their  poetiy  refledec 
theb  ideals. 

Greatest  of  the  poets  of  these  sympathies  was  Robert  Herrick.  In  the  period  when  the  drama 
was  decaying,  Herrick  developed  the  lyric  to  heights  never  before  reached  and  seldom  aincr 
surpassed;  removed  by  fate  from  the  political  struggles  that  preceded  Charies's  execution  aad 
settled  in  a  little  Devonshire  pastorate,  he  spent  his  time  in  writing  his  little  songs  to  imaginarr 
inamorata.  With  the  delicate  artistry  of  a  goldsmith,  Herrick  was  carving  cbefry-stoDes,  wfaik 
his  contemporary  Milton  was  adorning  the  Doric  and  Ionic  columns  of  literature.  Says  Swiih 
]  burne:  "The  last  of  his  line,  he  is  and  will  probably  be  always  the  first  in  rank  and  station  of 
English  song-writers.  We  have  only  to  remember  how  rare  it  is  to  find  a  perfect  aong,  good  to 
read  and  good  to  sing,  combining  the  merits  of  Coleridge  and  Shelly  with  the  capabiKtiea  of 
Tommy  Moore  and  Haynes  Bayly,  to  appreciate  the  unique  and  unapproadiable  ezoeDenoe  cf 
Herrick." 

Robert  Herrick,  bom  in  London  and  baptised  August  24, 1591,  was  a  descendant  of  a  famih 
well  known  in  Leicestershire  from  eariy  in  the  fourteenth  century.  His  grandfather,  Jc^m  £^ 
rick,  or  Herrick,  was  a  freeman  in  Leicester  in  1535  and  later  was  twice  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
town;  his  father,  Nicholas  Herrick,  was  a  goldsmith  of  London  who  died  November  9,  1591 
fifteen  months  after  the  poet's  birth,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  an  upper  window.  Nicbi^ 
Herrick  left  an  estate  which  realized  upwards  of  £5000,  which  in  modem  values  would  equal 
about  i^,000.  Robert,  with  the  other  children,  was  left  by  the  terms  of  his  father's  will  to  the 
guardianship  dl  William  H^rick  (Herrid^),  his  unde,  one  of  the  wealthiest  goldsmiths  of  the 
time. 

Of  Herrick's  youth  we  know  little  for  certain.  Frequent  references  to  ''beloved  West- 
minster*' have  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  educated  at  this  sdiool.  In  1607,  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  he  was  bound  apprentice  for  ten  years  to  his  unde,  then  become  Sir  IVB- 
liam  Herrick. 

The  indentures  of  his  apprenticeship  were  apparently  wiuved  later  by  his  uncle,  for  we  ha^ 
record  of  his  matriculation  as  a  fellow  commoner  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1614.  A 
number  of  letters  from  him  to  his  uncle,  written  during  his  residence  at  college,  are  extant. 
Most  of  them  are  requests  for  remittances,  as,  for  example:  — 

Sir,  my  dutie  remember  to  yourself  and  Lady;  the  cause  essentiall  is  this:  That  I  would  en- 
treat you  to  paye  to  this  bringer  to  Mr.  Adrian  Marius,  bookseUer,  in  the  Black  Friers,  tbr 
some  of  Xi.  The  which  my  tutor  hath  receaved,  to  be  payde  at  London  . . .  Your  e^er  obir 
quious,  R.  Hearick. 

CAMBRiDaB,  11th  of  October. 

And  again:  — 

. . .  The  essence  of  my  writing  is  (as  heretofore)  to  entreat  you  to  paye  for  my  use  to  Mr. 
Arthour  Johnson,  bookseller,  in  Paule's  Churchyard,  the  ordinarie  sume  of  tenn  pounds,  and 
that  with  as  much  scderitie  you  maye,  though  I  could  wish  chardges  had  leaden  wings  aad 
tortice  feet  to  come  upon  me;  ted  voiis  pueriWnu  opto.  .  . .  Thus  I  salute  your  vertnea. 

Cakbr.,  April,  1617.* 

HOPSTDLL    R. 

y  From  letter*  eeleeted  by  Mr.  Nichola  and  published  in  his  Biatory  ef . 
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Herrick's  university  career  must  have  been  marked  by  extravagance.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
laarterly  allowance  of  £lO  (value  now  about  £60)  and  to  have  received  on  several  occasions 
ubstantial  help  from  his  uncle;  yet  we  find  him  leaving  St.  John's  for  Trinity  Hall  with  the 
ivowed  purpose  of  curtailing  his  expenses,  and  the  records  show  that  as  late  as  1629  he  was  still 
Q  debt  £10  16f .  9d,  to  the  college  steward.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1617  and  his  mas- 
er's  degree  in  1620. 

When  Heirick  left  the  university  and  returned  to  London,  his  funds  must  have  been  re- 
tricted.  Although  Nicholas  Herrick  had  ,left  a  goodly  fortune,  its  division  between  his  wife 
nd  seven  children  left  comparatively  little  for  each  child.  Furthermore,  Robert  Herrick's 
endencies  at  the  university  indicated  that,  as  soon  as  the  restraining  influence  of  his  *'  careful " 
ncle  was  removed,  any  fortune  he  might  have  would  soon  be  dissipated.  An  occasional  refer- 
nce  in  his  poems  shows  that  he  appreciated  financial  help  from  his  patrons,  as:  — 

To  the  Patron  of  Poets,  Mr,  End,  Porter 

Let  there  be  patrons;  patrons  like  to  thee. 

Brave  Porter  1  Poets  ne*r  wUl  wanting  be: 

Fabius,  and  Cotta,  Lentulus,  all  live 

In  thee,  thou  man  of  men!  who  here  do'at  give 

Not  onely  subjeot-matter  for  our  wit, 

But  likewise  oyle  of  maintenance  to  it.  . . . 

Just  what  year  Herrick  took  holy  orders  is  not  known.  It  was  a  natural  career  for  a  univer- 
ity-trained  man,  and  yet  Herrick  was  hardly  the  type  we  should  expect  in  a  pulpit  or  pastorate, 
le  may  have  adopted  the  career  in  the  expectation  of  speedy  preferment.  He  had  influential 
riends  at  court,  Pembroke,  Westmoreland,  Edward  Norgate  and  others;  his  poems  for  New 
^ear  anthems  had  been  set  to  music  by  the  most  notable  composer  of  the  day,  Henry  Lawes; 
le  may  have  been  known  personally  to  the  king. 

In  1629,  apparently  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  Herrick  was  presented 
)y  the  king  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  in  Devonshire.  Although  the  annual  value  of  the  liv- 
Off  was  only  £50  (about  £300  in  modem  value),  the  elevation  of  the  previous  incumbent.  Dr. 
'otter,  to  be  Bishop  of  Carlisle  may  have  inspired  high  hopes  in  Herrick*s  breast. 

These  hopes  were  never  realized.  After  Herrick  had  settled  in  the  little  Devonshire  pastorate, 
le  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  his  associates  at  courL  The  evidence  afforded  by  many 
f  his  poems  shows  conclusively  that  he  was  discontented  with  his  lot,  and  yet  he  did  not,  like 
tpenser,  make  repeated  journeys  to  London  in  search  of  royal  favor.  For  nineteen  years  he  lived 

bachdor  life  in  the  secluded  village.  His  household  consisted  of  one  old  servant.  Prudence 
Baldwin  by  name,  a  pet  dog,  a  goose,  a  hen,  and  a  tame  pig  which  he  had  taught  to  drink  beer 
ut  of  a  tankard.  Donald  Mitchell  draws  rather  a  gross  picture  of  him:  "This  Robert  Her- 
ick  was  a  ponderous,  earthy-looking  man,  with  huge  double  chin,  drooping  cheeks,  a  great 
toman  nose,  prominent  glassy  eyes,  that  showed  around  them  the  red  lines  begotten  of  strong 
otions  of  Canary,  and  the  whole  set  upon  a  massive  neck  which  might  have  been  that  of  Helio- 
abalus."  As  a  pastor  he  was  acceptable,  although  he  never  seems  to  have  done  more  than 
is  routine  duties.  Tradition  records  that  upon  one  occasion  he  hurled  his  sermon  at  the  heads 
f  his  little  congregation,  cursing  his  listeners  for  their  inattention. 

It  is  characteristic  of  man  to  complain  of  his  lot,  so  we  should  not  take  too  seriously  Herrick*s 
omments  upon  "dull  Devonshire,"  the  "rodde"  and  "rude**  Deanboume  River  near  by,  and 

A  people  ouniflh;  churUah  as  the  aeas; 
And  rude,  almottt  as  rudest  salvasea. 

t  is  certain  that  Herrick  did  much  of  his  best  work  while  he  was  at  Dean  Prior.  His  interest 
ras  aroused  by  the  quaint  semi-pagan  customs  of  the  villagers,  he  loved  the  Morris-dances,  the 
^okes,  the  Twelfth-Night  revels,  and  he  celebrated  these  in  his  v«rse.  Steeped  as  he  was  in 
lassie  poetry,  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Anacreon,  Horace,  Martial,  TibuUus,  and  the  rest, 
lerrick  succeeded  in  creating  in  his  imagination  an  Arcadian  paradise  from  his  Devonshire 
'Milage  environment. 
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In  1M8  tlie  Puritans,  reoognixing  Henick's  royalist  lympathigg,  removed  lum  fram  Iom' 
age.  He  went  at  oooe  to  London,  prepaxed  to  rejoin  his  old  companions  and  congenial  vita.  He 
hailed  his  release  from  the  dull  rontine  of  the  Dean  Prior  pastorate  with  joy;  he  lefeiied  to  Uk 
time  of  his  residence  therein  as  "a  long  and  dreary  banishment." 

At  London  he  dropped  his  clergyman's  title  and  garb,  and  became  Robert  Hcrrick,  Eeqnit. 
Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  at  this  time  in  abject  poverty,  subsisting  on  the  charity  of  bit 
friends,  but  it  seems  improbable  that  his  many  wealthy  retatives  would  have  allowed  ban  U. 
come  to  sudi  a  pass.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  he  undotook  at  this  time  the  arrangaaBt 
and  publication  (1648)  of  his  poems  under  the  title  Hespendst ;  or.  The  Books  boik  Btimaa  eat 
Dimne  of  Robert  Herriek.  The  "Divine"  works  which  fanned  a  part  of  the  publiahed  vohw 
were  entitled  "Noble  Numbers."  He  had  previously,  in  16S5,  contributed  some  vcists  to  i 
Deeeriptioncf  the  King  and  Queen  qf  Fairiee,  and  a  record  has  been  found,  date  April  ii9,  i&UKd 
**  The  several!  poems  written  by  Master  Robert  Herriek  " ;  but  these  are  lost  to  us.  and  we  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  included  in  the  Heeperidee  volume.  Herriek  did  not  show  in  1^ 
poems  a  wide  range,  but  in  the  pastoral  lyric  he  is  unsurpassed.  He  has  left  in  his  sin^  pab£> 
cation  that  is  known  to  us  about  thirteen  hundred  poems,  all  of  them  very  short,  many  of  then 
but  a  sin^e  couplet.  A  number  of  them  are  worthless  as  poetry  and  a  few  are  coarse,  vulp;, 
rude,  and  repulsive,  but  some  —  and  after  careful  sdection  it  is  astonishing  how  many  these  aK 
—  are  gems  of  purest  ray.  He  has  portrayed  with  sure  art  the  quaint  aspects  ol  KngHA  ociea- 

tiy  life:  — 

I  nng  of  May-poleB,  hodc-carta,  wmiiUb.  wakes. 
Of  bridccrooms.  brides  and  of  thsir  bridal  calMs. 


And  again  his  short  love  lyrics  reach  in  delicacy  and  fervor  heists  that  havenever  been  eireBnl 
After  the  puUication  of  this  volmne,  the  details  of  Herrick's  life  for  fourteen  years  aie  lest  1^ 
us.  We  have  some  indications  that  his  poems  were  well  received  by  the  Cavalier  partisaiH.  far 
many  of  them  were  set  to  music  by  the  most  prominent  composers  of  the  day,  Lawes,  Lai«7e. 
Ramsay,  and  Wilson.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  ejected  from  his  vicarage  becanae  of  k2« 
royalist  ssrmpathies,  too,  must  have  given  him  a  certain  popularity.  Until  the  first  days  of  tk 
RestcMation,  however,  we  have  no  record  of  where  he  was  or  of  what  he  was  doing,  or  of  hov  ht 
lived.  Then,  in  August  of  1662,  Herriek,  seventy-one  years  old,  was  restored  to  his  vicaiagf  at 
Dean  Prior,  displacing  the  Puritan  i^mpathizer.  Dr.  Syms,  who  fourteen  years  before  had 
taken  the  vicarage. 

Again  his  life  is  closed  to  us.  Biographers  have  vainly  tried  to  unearth  some  details  of  Us 
remaining  years  at  Dean  Prior.  Certain  it  is  that  nothing  more  came  from  his  pen.  We  are  left 
to  imagine  his  bachelor  household,  the  servant,  the  dog,  the  goose,  the  hen,  and  the  famed  pc 
that  drank  out  of  a  tankard.  Our  sole  remaining  exact  information  is  obtmned  froni  the  pac^ 
register,  as  follows:  — 

Robert  Herriek,  Vicker,  was  buried 
y«  15th  day  October,  1674. 

JOHN   MILTON 

AiJTBouGB  the  excesses  of  rigor  that  marked  the  abrupt  change  from  Caroliiie  government  t? 
the  Puritan  Commonwealth  were  the  work  of  but  a  few  fanatics,  these  excesses  have  stann^i 
indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  succeeding  generations  the  Puritan  characterisdcs.  We  still  laj 
stress,  as  Macaulay  did,  upon  '*  the  ostentatious  simplidty  of  thdr  dress,  their  sour  msftect,  their 
pasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture,  their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew  names,  the  Scriptural  phrases 
which  they  introduced  on  every  occasion,  their  conten4>t  of  human  learning,  their  detestati^B 
of  polite  amusements."  And  Milton,  who  has  become  to  many  the  typical  representative  of  ha 
age  in  literature,  has  suffered  in  character  as  a  result  of  our  impressions  and  prejudices.  Stfsi- 
last  of  purpose,  noble  in  life,  dignified  in  mien,  learned  in  the  Scriptures  he  was,  but  without 
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ostentation  or  vain  pride,  and  with  no  peer  in  human  learning,  —  as  for  example  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  djusics,  —  or  in  an  appreciation  of  such  polite  amusements  as  music  and  poetiy. 

Of  Milton's  life  we  know  much  more  than  of  the  lives  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  ^lakespeare,  or 
Herrick.  John  Mihon  was  bom  in  London  December  9,  1608.  Hb  father,  John  Milton,  was  a 
wealthy  London  scrivener  or  notary,  endowed  with  a  rare  taste  in  art,  poetry,  and  music,  and 
hiniRelf  a  composer  whose  tunes  were  admitted  to  the  best  contemporary  collections.  His 
mother,  Sarah  Je£Frey,  was  one  of  the  two  orphan  daughters  of  a  London  "  citizen  and  merchani- 
tayior.*'  Of  her  Milton  once  wrote:  "A  most  exceUent  mother  and  particularly  known  for  her 
charitiea  through  the  neighborhood/' 

The  little  home  in  Bread  Street,  London,  with  which  Milton's  life  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
old  was  ciosely  associated,  was  one  well  adapted  to  foster  the  development  of  his  genius.  Hie 
noblest  of  moral  precept  and  example  was  combined  with  the  artistic  tastes  of  his  music-loving 
father  and  with  the  strict  classical  training  required  for  entrance  to  the  university.  Milton 
himself  in  later  years  bore  witness  to  his  father's  influence  over  his  studies:  "Both  at  the  gram- 
mar school  and  also  under  other  masters  at  home  he  caused  me  to  be  instructed  daily."  His 
'raining  he  absorbed  with  an  assiduity  very  unusual  in  a  child.  Naturally  serious  in  tempera- 
ment, he  set  for  himself  even  in  boyhood  rigorous  standards  of  thought  and  conduct.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  rarely  left  his  books  before  midnight. 

At  sixteen  he  matriculated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  the  next  seven  years 
of  his  Ufe,  four  years  studying  for  his  B.A.  degree  and  three  for  his  M.A.  There  he  continued 
his  atudious  life  and  apparently  became  inspired  with  the  idea  that  he  should  prepare  himself 
for  some  notable  creation  in  poetry.  In  certain  Latin  epistles  to  his  friend  Charles  Diodati, 
then  at  Oxford,  he  referred  to  his  ambitions ;  and  he  wrote  a  number  of  Latin  poems  and  several 
English  poems  which  stand  out  notably  above  the  work  of  his  college  mates.  The  English  poems 
of  this  period  include  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant,  Hymn  on  the  Morning  cf  Christ**  Natimty, 
the  sonnets  On  Shakeapeare  and  On  his  being  Arrioed  to  the  Age  of  TwenJty4hfree,  Most  remark- 
able of  these  is  the  Eymn  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  NaHvity,  whidi,  though  diffuse  and  marked 
with  conceits  inherited  from  the  influence  of  John  Donne,  shows  in  passages  the  inspiration  of 
an  original  genius. 

It  was  the  hope  of  Milton's  father  that  Milton  would  take  holy  orders  upon  the  completion  of 
his  studies  at  Cambridge,  but  the  young  poet's  nature  rebelled  against  the  restraints  imposed 
thereby.  In  later  life  he  expressed  his  convictions  on  the  subject:  "The  church,  to  whose  ser- 
vice by  the  intention  of  my  parents  and  friends  I  was  destined  as  a  child,  and  in  mine  own 
resolutiona,  till  coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tjrranny  had  invaded 
in  the  diardi,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal 
...  I  thou^t  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought 
and  b^^un  with  servitude  and  forswearing."  He  was  referring  to  the  system  which  Archbishop 
Laud  was  establishing  and  maintaining  in  the  Church  of  Engknd.  Milton,  therefore,  left 
Cambridge  in  1632  with  his  master's  degree,  but  with  no  definite  profession.  In  his  sonnet  On 
his  being  Arrived  to  the  Age  of  Ttceniy-ihree,  written  shortly  before  he  left  college,  he  refers  to  his 
fixed  hope  of  future  aocomphshment:  — 

. . .  Perhaps  my  Bcmblance  might  deceive  the  tnxth. 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near, 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 
That  some  more  timely^happy  spirits  indu'th. 
Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow. 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high. 
Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven. 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 
As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master's  eye. 

The  next  few  years  were  among  the  happiest  of  Milton's  life.  His  father  had  in  his  seventieth 
year  retired  from  business  and  settled  in  the  little  viUage  of  Horton,  a  short  distance  fromIx)D- 
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don.  Here  MiltoD  stayed  in  sedusion*  absorbed  in  serious  study  and  thonc^t.  His  father  leadQ; 
fell  in  with  his  ambitions  and  Milton  went  through  a  systematic  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latii 
#*lajfiri«^  of  mathematics,  music,  and  the  science  which  we  might  now  term  cosmography.  His 
poetical  works  were  few  but  very  choice  —  the  fragment.  Arcades,  written  at  the  request  of 
Henry  Lawes  to  be  put  to  music  for  an  entertainment;  the  more  daborate  masque.  €oms$, 
agun  written  at  the  musician  Lawes's  request,  to  be  played  by  the  diildren  oi  the  Eari  cf 
Bridgewater;  the  two  fine  rural  idylls  U Allegro  and  //  Perueroso  ;  and  the  magnificent  Lsndaa 
written  for  a  little  volume  of  commemorative  verse  gathered  by  the  friends  of  Edward  Kis^ 
who  in  1637  was  drowned  in  the  Irish  Sea.  His  time  was  not  wasted.  To  his  friend  Diodati  ts 
wrote:  "I  am  growing  my  wings  for  a  flight.*' 

In  1638  Milton  left  Horton  for  a  continental  tour.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Italy  when 
he  was  received  cordially  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  period.  In  Florence,  Rome^  and  N^hb 
he  tarried  for  months,  enriching  his  mind  by  his  contact  with  art  and  literature  and  society.  As 
especially  noteworthy  incident  of  lus  trip  was  his  meeting  in  Florence  with  Galileo^  at  the  tise 
still  held  in  confinement  by  the  Inquisition.  Milton^s  original  plans  seem  to  have  inriuded 
Greece  and  Palestine,  but  the  news  of  Ejng  Charies*s  expedition  against  the  Scotdi  led  him  ts 
cut  his  journey  short.  He  had  too  keen  an  inaght  into  the  political  situation  not  to  realise  tk 
importance  of  the  strug^e  developing  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  too  sharp  a  coe- 
science  to  allow  himself  to  be  absent  from  England  at  such  a  time.  ''The  sad  news  of  d^ 
war  in  England,"  he  says,  "called  me  back;  for  I  considered  it  base  that,  while  my  feUo«- 
countrymen  were  fighting  at  home  for  libtfty,  I  should  be  travelling  at  my  ease  for  intellectml 
culture." 

The  twenty  years  that  followed  Milton's  return  from  Italy  in  1680  were  years  ci  stngi^ 
and  bitterness,  both  in  his  public  and  his  private  life,  and  years  in  which  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances the  springs  of  poetic  inspiration  were  choked  within  him.  The  poet  of  proaiiae  who  had 
written  LAUegro  and  //  Perueroao,  Lgcidaa,  and  Camus  as  a  warrant  of  great  things  in  the  fu- 
ture, who  had  told  his  friend  Diodati  that  he  was  growing  "his  wings  for  a  fii^t,'*  who  had  iia- 
pressed  the  Italian  circles  with  his  poetic  genius,  became  notable  in  England  and  in  oontempo- 
,  rary  Europe  by  the  fierceness  of  his  Latin  invective  in  polemic  pamphlets  and  books.  Poetrr 
■  was  kid  aside  to  enable  him  to  plunge  into  the  politics  cl  the  time  with  all  the  power  of  his  pes. 
His  zeal  in  the  performance  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  and  his  undoubted  snooess  ia 
what  he  did  cannot  but  be  admired,  but  UMiay  these  efforts  that  cost  him  years  of  labor  and  his 
precious  eyesight  are  all  waste  product. 

Inunediately  upon  his  return  from  Italy  he  emerged  into  public  attention  by  his  pwaqAle- 
teering.  Between  1641  and  1643  he  fulminated  against  the  Episoapal  church  govermnent  in  fi^t 
pamphlets.  His  unhappy  marriage  infixed  another  series  advocating  divorce  for  inoompatiiK)- 
ity  of  temper.  The  deatii  of  the  king  and  the  shodced  and  stunned  public  insfnred  one  ol  th 
most  notable  of  his  prose  works,  the  Tenure  cf  Kings  and  Magistrates^  and,  coming  at  a  tine 
when  the  Commonwealth  most  needed  defenders,  earned  him  the  office  ol  Latin  Seoetaiy  to 
the  Council  of  State.  The  Defensio  Rsgia  of  the  noted  Latinist  Salmasius  inspired  MStoa's  \oat 
Defense  of  the  English  People  and  involved  him  in  a  tedious  literary  quarrd.  He  was  wsinti 
that  his  failing  eyesight  could  not  stand  the  strain,  but  with  a  belief  in  the  great  importance  (X 
his  cause  he  persisted  until  he  was  entirely  blind.  He  continued  in  his  office,  however,  aided  hf 
deputies,  and  wasted  his  strength  in  long  Latin  messages  to  foreign  powers  up  to  the  vety  cksr 
of  CromwelPs  reign.  He  was  dismissed  by  General  Monk  in  April,  1669,  and  a  few  months  later 
when  the  king  returned,  Milton  went  into  hiding  to  save  his  life.  Hie  Act  of  Oblivion  alloirec 
him  to  emerge,  a  blind  man  over  fifty  years  old,  to  take  up  the  aspirations  of  his  young  mss- 
hood. 

Even  more  sharp  in  their  effects  upon  the  man  must  have  been  the  unhappincss  of  his  prrrstf 
life  during  these  years.  In  May  of  1643  he  wooed  and  won  Mary  Powell,  the  seven  teen-year^ 
daughter  of  a  gay  Cavalier  squire.  A  few  months  sufficed  to  show  them  both  that  they  bs^ 
made  a  great  mistake.  Ihe  light,  careless  girl  could  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  aeiiumueas  actf 
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quiet  in  which  Milton  was  accustomed  to  live,  and  Milton  on  his  part  could  not  appreciate  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  his  young  wife.  Even  before  their  honeymoon  was  well  over,  she  fled  to  her 
parents'  home  and  refused  to  return  to  Milton.  Although  later  a  formal  reconciliation  took 
place  and  she  resumed  her  position  in  his  house,  the  unhappiness  of  their  married  life  must 
have  weighed  cruelly  on  them  both.  Of  their  marriage,  three  girls  and  a  boy  were  bom,  the 
boy  dying  in  infancy  ana  the  girls  surviving  to  maturity.  In  March  of  1646,  Milton's  devoted 
father  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  Milton's  love  for  his  father 
was  intense  and  his  acknowledgment  of  his  father's  care  was  always  spontaneous  and  complete, 
so  that  this  death  must  have  a£Pected  him  strongly.  In  1652  his  wiiPe  died,  leaving  him  with 
three  small  girls.  Although  their  married  life  had  long  been  loveless,  her  death  must  have  made 
some  strong  impression  upon  him.  The  gradual  approach  of  blindness  during  these  years  made 
him  helpless,  a  condition  from  which  a  man  of  such  strong  nature  might  especially  suffer.  In 
1656  he  married  again,  a  Katherine  Woodcock,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  the  testimony 
of  Milton's  fondness  in  his  sonnet  On  his  Deceased  Wife,  written  after  her  death  in  1657.  In 
1658  and  1659  the  Commonwealth  was  tottering  to  its  fall  and  all  that  Milton  had  done  must 
nave  seemed  to  him  lost.  He  dictated  and  published  a  perfect  frenzy  of  pamphlets,  remaining 
to  the  last  true  to  his  principles  and  trying  to  check  by  arguments  at  times  almost  incoherent 
in  their  earnestness  the  rising  tide  of  royalism.  June  16, 1659,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  his  arrest,  and  a  few  months  later  two  of  his  pamphlets  were  burned  by  royal 
decree. 

The  fall  of  the  Commonwealth  spelled  for  Milton  the  ruin  of  what  he  had  for  twenty  years 
labored  to  support.  The  loss  of  three  fourths  of  his  fortune  and  of  his  oflice  of  Latin  Secretary 
could  not  have  affected  a  man  of  his  nature  so  much  as  the  overthrow  of  all  that  structure  wbidi 
politically,  socially,  and  religiously  represented  his  ideal.  With  singleness  of  purpose  and  de- 
votion of  heart  and  mind  he  had  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  and  had  irretrievably  destroyed 
his  eyesight  in  the  support  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  suddenly,  within  a  single  year,  this 
Commonwealth  was  swept  away  and  replaced  by  the  open  and  shameless  evils  of  the  Resto- 
ration. It  was  a  bitter  and  disappointed  man  who  turned  from  a  consideration  of  the  wreck  of 
bis  hopes  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  his  youthful  ambitions  of  twenty  years  before. 

He  then  threw  all  the  energy  of  his  strong  nature  into  the  work  of  poetry.  Paradise  Lost  had 
been  planned  and  actually  begun  before  the  fall  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  his  work  upon  it 
bad  been  subject  to  continual  interruptions.  He  resumed  the  composition  of  that  poem.  To 
overcome  the  terrible  handicap  of  blindness  he  hired  attendants  to  read  to  him  and  trained  his 
daughters  to  pronounce  for  him  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages  in  which  so  much  that 
be  needed  was  written.  His  trials  were  severe.  His  daughters,  forced  against  their  will  to  the 
jaily  task  of  reading,  gradually  lost  their  natural  feelings  of  respect  and  love.  They  conspired 
Kith  the  servants  to  cheat  him  at  the  market,  they  secretly  sold  his  books,  they  deserted  him 
gvhen  he  most  needed  them,  they  stooped  to  every  mean  and  petty  device  to  escape  their  hated 
tasks.  Milton  is,  of  course,  not  blameless  in  this  sordid  picture,  for  the  tasks  he  imposed  upon 
them  were  wholly  unsuited  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  girls.  The  domestic  tragedy  was 
:losed  about  1668.  Milton  in  that  year  married  Elizabeth  Minshull,  a  capable,  active  woman  of 
t^renty-five  who  devoted  herself  to  making  him  comfortable.  Shortly  afterwards  the  daughters, 
for  whom  conditions  had  become  unbearable,  were  sent  forth  to  learn  embroidery  as  a  means 
>f  earning  their  livelihood.  Few  people  visited  the  gloomy  house  and  those  few  —  as  Andrew 
\f arvel  and  Hiomas  EUwood  the  Quaker  —  he  often  utilized  to  read  to  him  or  to  write  from 
lis  dictation.  Through  such  unhappiness  as  this  he  pressed  on  to  the  completion  of  his  epic. 
[q  the  spring  of  1665  he  handed  the  manuscript  to  EUwood,  "bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me, 
md  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and  when  I  had  so  done,  return  it  to  him  with  my  judgment  there- 
upon." 

Paradise  Last  was  published  by  Samuel  Symons,  printer,  and  the  contract,  April  27,  1667, 
i>etween  poet  and  publisher  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Milton  was  to  receive  five 
jounds  down,  a  second  five  when  the  first  edition  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  was  exhausted,  a 
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third  five  when  the  second  edition  was  edumstcd,  and  a  f ourUi  five  when  the  third  editioa 
exhausted.  The  first  edition  was  in  the  hands  ol  the  public  in  the  autumn  of  1G67.  At  the  ijae 
of  his  death,  Milton  liad  actually  received  ten  pounds  under  this  contract. 

It  is  conventional  to  cite  the  reception  of  Milton's  epic  as  an  example  ol  the  ne^^ect  aooorded 
to  a  great  work  upon  its  appearance,  but  the  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  of  such  a  poem  in 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half  shows  a  reasonably  wide  circle  ci  readers.  Its  publication  reatased  his 
fame  among  a  generation  with  whom  he  had  become  almost  a  stranger.  His  house  bffeame  tbf 
resort  of  the  notables  of  the  time,  his  group  of  friends  broadened,  his  eminence  as  man  ci  lettcn 
and  poet  was  acknowledged. 

In  the  mean  while,  he  did  not  cease  from  lus  labors  upon  the  publioatioD  ol  Paradiae  LoA  A 
remark  of  EUwood  when  he  returned  the  manuscript  to  the  poet  —  "  Thou  hast  said  much  here 
of  Paradise  lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found  ?*'  —  is  said  to  have  started  him 
upon  the  composition  of  ParadUe  Regained.  This  sequel  to  Paradise  LmI»  together  with  Sam- 
son AganisUs,  was  published  in  the  autumn  ol  1070. 

His  years  were  numbered  now,  but  his  work  continued,  althooi^  eioept  for  the  editkma  ol  hii 
early  poems,  he  published  no  more  poetry.  He  issued  his  Latin  letters  to  his  foreign  friends,  be 
labored  over  a  Compendium  of  Theology,  a  History  of  Britain,  and  a  new  type  ol  gtopspkj 
textbook.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  idle. 

His  life  during  these  latter  years  was  simple.  His  daughters  had  kit  him  in  166d  and  the 
modest  household  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  a  sin^e  maidservant,  and  an  amanuensis  who 
came  in  by  day.  One  account  tells  how  Milton  "used  to  sit  in  a  gray,  coarse  doth  ooat.  at  the 
door  of  his  house  in  Bunhili  Fields,  in  warm,  sunny  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air;  and  so,  as 
well  as  in  his  room,  received  the  visits  of  people  of  distinguished  parts  as  weD  as  quality";  and 
another  tells  us  how  he  "  rose  commonly  in  the  summer  at  four,  and  in  the  winter  at  five  in  the 
morning. ...  At  his  first  rising  he  had  usually  a  chapter  read  to  him  out  ol  the  Hebrew  BflJe; 
and  he  commonly  studied  all  the  morning  till  twelve.'*  It  was  a  quiet,  sober,  rc^gviar  liousehoU 
in  which  Milton  passed  his  last  years. 

Milton  died  November  8, 1074,  of  gout  He  was  buried  on  the  ISth  in  the  church  el  St.  Gih^ 
Cripplegate,  beside  lus  father. 


JOHN  DRYDEN 

A  FEW  years  before  Milton's  death,  he  was  visited  by  a  yoong  poet  ol  rising  renown  win  ie> 
quested  Milton's  permission  to  put  Paradise  Lost  into  ri^yme  for  pnblic  performancse  as  an  opei^ 
Milton  granted  the  request  with  a  contemptuous, "  Yes,  you  may  tag  my  verses."  This  meeting 
between  John  Milton  and  John  Dryden  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  setting  belore  ns  tbe  sfasi? 
contrast  between  the  aged  giant  of  an  age  that  had  passed  and  the  vigorous  young  teiveseBts- 
tive  of  the  new  age.  Dry  den's  character  suffers  from  the  contrast.  The  stem  and  inflcxSily 
moral  Puritan,  faithful  to  his  religious  and  political  principles  amid  the  ruin  ol  all  that  he  hsc 
labored  to  upbuild,  compels  our  admiration,  whereas  the  pliant  and  morally  loose  Diyden,  with 
weak  political  and  religious  convictions,  adapting  himself  to  the  changing  spirit  of  his  tane,  lap 
himself  open  to  charges  of  hypocrisy  and  time-serving. 

John  Dryden  was  bom  in  the  little  village  of  Aldwinde,  in  Northamptonahire;  A^gvst  f, 
1631.  His  family  was  a  notable  one  in  the  country,  his  grandfather  being  Sir  Eraamus  I>rTdeB, 
Bart.,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Pickering,  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Henry  PSckerin^  paster 
of  Aldwincle  All  Saints' .  His  childb ood  was  passed  amid  Puritan  influences,  for  both  hia  {alfaer's 
and  mother's  family  sided  with  the  Parliament. 

Of  his  youth  we  know  little.  He  studied  at  the  famed  Westminster  School  in  Lomioo  sod 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1650.  We  catch  only  two  ficctiBg  gBnopaes  of 
him  at  college,  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  disciplined  for  '* disobedience"  and  "ccmtauMicy.* 
and  on  another  when  he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1654.  There  is  some  ground  for  bAr- 
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ing  that  lie  did  not  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  his  own  univeraity  career,  for  in  later  years  he 
seems  actually  to  have  preferred  Oxford  to  his  own  university:  — 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  ihall  bo 
Than  hia  own  mother  univeiBity. 

Dryxien's  father  died  in  1654  and  Dryden*8  share  of  the  estate  has  been  estimated  to  have 
yielded  him  the  equivalent  to-day  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  was  thus,  at  an  early  age, 
freed  from  the  fear  of  starvation  while  he  sought  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  literature. 

Dryden  left  the  university  some  time  between  1654  and  1658  and  went  to  London.  His  fam- 
ily's politics  and  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell  would  naturally  lead  the  stranger  to  ally  himself 
with  the  Puritans,  and  we  know  that  at  first  he  was  under  the  patronage  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  a  great  favorite  with  Cromwell,  and  that  upon  CromwelFs  death  he  actually  wrote 
his  notable  heroic  stanzas  on  the  Death  of  His  Late  Highness  Oliver,  Lord  Protector,  His  sojourn 
in  London  as  a  bookseller's  hack,  however,  threw  him  into  contact  with  men  of  royalist  sympa- 
thies. The  prominent  writers  of  the  day  were  all  Cavaliers.  Hobbes,  Cowley,  Herrick,  Denham, 
the  fickle  Waller,  and  the  preeminent  Davenant  all  looked  forward  to  a  restoration  of  literary 
taste  with  a  restoration  of  Charles.  Dryden's  religious  and  political  convictions,  never  appai^ 
ently  very  deep,  speedily  succumbed  to  his  environment  and  he  celebrated  the  return  of  Charles 
in  three  poems  {AHrofa  Redux,  To  His  Sacred  Majesty,  To  My  Lord  Chancellor)  between  1660 
and  1662. 

By  birth,  by  nature,  and  by  education  Dryden  was  fitted  to  associate  with  the  aristocracy  of 
the  time,  and  his  change  of  politics  threw  him  among  the  Cavalier  nobles.  His  status  was  fully 
established  by  lus  marxiage,  in  1668,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  a  royalist  earl. 
Dryden  never  refers  to  his  wife  with  any  special  marks  of  affection,  and  he  is  known  to  have 
carried  on  a  long  intrigue  with  the  actress  Anne  Reeve,  but  there  is  no  decisive  proof  that  the 
marriage  and  his  mode  of  life  were  different  from  those  of  other  men  of  fashion  in  his  age.  Three 
sons  were  bom  of  this  marriage  and  survived  to  nuiturity. 

Dryden  made  his  bid  for  literary  fame  in  the  field  of  the  drama,  not  apparently  because  he 
felt  a  special  inspiration  toward  that  literary  form,  but  because  he  foresaw  with  the  return  ol 
Charles  a  demand  for  plays.  For  twenty  years,  until  1681,  he  wrote  almost  solely  for  the  stage, 
achieving  great  success.  Hb  Conquest  cf  Granada  and  AU  for  Love  stand  foremost  among  the 
plays  of  their  respective  types.  During  this  period  he  also  produced  his  greatest  prose  works  of 
criticism,  of  importance  now,  not  because  of  the  principles  set  forth,  but  because  of  the  prosr 
style.  In  his  critical  essays  is  foimd  the  beginning  of  modem  clear  vigorous  simple  prose. 

His  success  during  these  years  established  his  fame  and  financial  position  on  seemingly  surt 
foundations.  He  was  elected  (1662)  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society;  he  was,  at  the  king*s 
recommendation,  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1668; 
he  became  (1668)  a  shareholder  in  the  King's  Company,  agreeing  to  supply  to  the  company 
three  plays  a  year;  he  was  appointed  (1670)  Poet  Laureate  and  Historiographer  Royal;  he  was 
given  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year;  he  was  recognized  throughout  England  as  the 
most  eminent  man  of  letters  of  the  day,  and  must  have  been  in  receipt  of  an  annual  income 
equivalent  to-day  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  His  personal  associates  were  among  the  most 
conspicuous  literary  men  of  the  court  circles. 

At  the  age  of  fifty,  Dryden  tumed  from  the  field  in  which  he  had  achieved  his  success  to  write 
poetry.  In  the  dedication  to  Aureng-Zehe  (1676)  he  hints  at  the  change:  '*I  never  thought  ^my- 
self  very  fit  for  an  employment  where  many  of  my  predecessors  have  excell'd  me  in  all  kinds; 
and  some  of  my  contemporaries,  even  in  my  own  partial  judgment,  have  outdone  me  in  comedy. 
Some  little  hopes  I  have  yet  remaining,  and  those,  too,  considering  my  abilities,  may  be  vain, 
that  I  may  make  the  world  some  part  of  amends  for  many  ill  plays,  by  an  heroic  poem."  The 
** heroic  poem"  to  which  he  alludes  was  never  written,  but  upon  the  poetry  which  he  produced 
after  1680  rests  hb  reputation  to-day  as  one  of  the  leading  English  poets.       ..  -.    > 

According  to  tradition,  Dryden  received  from  Charles  personally  the  encouragement  to  take 
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up  the  cudgels  of  party  strife  in  England.  Party  feeling  was  intense.  A  great  Popisli  plot  bad 
been  unearthed  in  1678;  the  Whigs,  led  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury',  stood  in  opposition  to  the 
Tories,  led  by  Charles  himself;  the  question  at  issue  was  the  English  throne,  the  Whigs  favormg 
the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Yoric  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  Charles  using  his  infliu^nf 
and  French  subsidies  to  favor  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  Civil  war  seemed  imminent.  la 
March  of  1681  Charles  dissolved  the  Oxford  Parliament  and  appealed  to  the  nation.  On  the 
charge  of  high  treason  the  EUirl  of  Shaftesbury  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  Loa- 
don.  In  November  his  case  was  taken  up  by  the  London  grand  jury.  Just  a  week  before  \bt 
decision  in  Shaftesbury's  case  appeared  Dryden*s  Absalom  and  AchUophd^  the  finest  politkal 
satire  in  English.  Absalom  represented  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Achitophel  was  Shaftesbury, 
and  Zimri  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Dryden*8  entrance  into  politics  was  the  signal  for  attacks  by  the  Whig  writers.  Envy  had 
been  busy  with  his  career  before,  but  partisanship  added  a  new  sting  to  the  utterances  of  the 
poetasters.  Goaded  by  the  scurrilous  lines  of  a  former  friend,  Shadwell,  Di^den  in  the  autumn 
of  1682  published  MaeFUcknoe,  in  which  he  pilloried  ShadweU  before  the  London  world  as  the 
heir  to  the  abilities  of  a  dull  and  stupid  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Flecknoe.  For  biting  satire 
this  short  poem  has  no  equal.  Shadwell  lives  in  literature  to-day  by  virtue  of  Dryden's  attack. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  violence  of  these  satires  appeared  from  Dryden's  pen  in  1682  Rdifia 
Laid,  a  defense  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  from  the  layman's  standpoint.  This 
didactic  poem,  called  by  Scott  one  of  the  most  admirable  poems  in  English,  was  written  in  s 
style  very  effective  for  its  purpose,  simple  and  almost  conversationally  easy-going.  Its  view  of 
religion  is  that  of  the  ordinary  En^ishman.  Its  arguments  are  not  novel  or  deep,  it  shows  do 
grand  inspiration  or  power  of  thought,  but  it  reveab  a  kindly,  honest  nature  endowed  with  mm^ 
sound  common  sense. 

It  is  curious  that  this  worldly  poet  and  man  of  letters  should  have  lived  to  be  fifty  before  his 
interest  in  the  pregnant  political  and  religious  problems  of  his  time  developed,  but  our  wonder 
is  stirred  by  the  versatility  of  the  man  in  his  poetic  treatment  of  them.  In  his  youth  and  yoimg 
manhood  he  had  written  a  few  poems;  then  for  twenty  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  stage, 
and  when  over  fifty  he  turns  to  political  and  religious  discussion  and  produces  unrivaled  satiiicsl 
and  didactic  poetry. 

February  6,  1685,  Charles  11,  Dryden's  patron  and  friend,  died,  and  James  IL  an  avowed 
Catholic  took  the  throne.  The  influence  of  the  king  and  of  his  supporters  in  spreading  Cathol- 
icism reached  Dryden  among  the  first.  Never  steadfast  in  his  convictions,  Dryden  was  eariy 
converted,  and  in  the  very  year  that  James  acceded  to  the  throne,  Dryden  professed  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  This  easy  thinker,  bred  up  in  Puritan  surroundings,  converted  to  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Cavalier  movement  at  the  first  contact  with  the  London  worid,  now  with  easy 
grace  adopted  the  professed  faith  of  the  new  court  circles.  Excuses  a-plenty  have  been  offered 
for  him,  —  for  example,  lack  of  any  real  religious  emotion  and  hence  a  failure  to  attribate  any 
importance  to  the  change;  sincere  conversion  to  Catholic  tenets  as  proved  by  his  not  f4i«"^gi«g 
back  to  the  Established  Church  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  —  but  they  are  not  convincing. 
The  stigma  of  time-serving  has  clung  to  Dryden  to  this  day. 

A  curious  immediate  literary  result  of  his  conversion  was  the  long  poem  The  Bind  and  ike  Pan- 
ther (April,  1687)  in  which  the  gentle  Catholic  Church  (the  Hind)  discusses  divinity  with  the 
fierce  Church  of  England  (the  Panther).  The  contrast  of  attitude  between  this  poem  and  tht 
Religio  Laicij  published  five  years  before,  brings  inevitably  to  mind  the  somewhat  wm^li^r  cast- 
trast  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  between  his  verses  to  Cromwell  and  his  subsequent  wdcome 
to  the  restored  Charles. 

To  a  certain  extent  Dr^'den's  character  was  retrieved  by  the  events  following  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  His  well-known  professed  Catholicism  caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  offidsl 
positions  and  pensions  he  had  enjoyed  under  Charles  II  and  James  U.  He  had  the  bitterness 
of  seeing  the  laureateship  pass  to  Shadwell,  whom  he  had  held  up  to  ridicule  in  MaeFUrknoe. 
He  himself,  living  the  life  of  hb  circle,  had  saved  nothing.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven  he  was 
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thrown  wholly  on  his  own  resomces.  He  naturally  woriced  the  harder  with  his  pen  to  earn  his 
livelihood. 

His  chief  productions  of  these  latter  years  are  his  translations  and  his  fables.  No  man  was 
better  fitted  than  he  to  render  the  Latin  classics  into  English  verse.  Juvenal,  Persius,  selections 
from  Ovid,  and  the  complete  works  of  Virgil  kept  him  engaged  until  1697.  His  work  was  the 
success  that  was  to  be  expected.  His  translation  of  Virgil  is  still  the  standard. 

In  1700  he  published  FabUs^  AneierU  and  Modern,  These  were  tales  from  Chaucer  and  Boc- 
caccio paraphrased  in  modem  English.  The  success  of  this  book  was  immediate.  Theodore  and 
BonoritL,  paraphrased  from  Boccaccio,  has  been  assigned  a  high  place  in  poetry. 

With  this  triumph  Dryden's  career  closed.  On  May  1,  1700,  only  a  few  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  fables,  he  died.  With  appropriate  ceremony  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  near  the  graves  of  Chaucer  and  Cowley.    / 

In  poetry,  Dryden  was  preeminent  as  a  satirist,  and  it  is  by  his  poetry  that  he  ranks  to-day 
as  the  greatest  man  of  letters  of  the  Restoration  period.  In  his  plays,  notable  as  they  are,  he  is 
matched  by  a  number  of  his  contemporaries;  in  his  odes  and  occasional  poems  he  is  far  excelled 
by  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  movemoit,  but  in  his  satires  he  is  without  a  rival  in  English 
literature.  His  perfection  of  versification,  its  variety  now  vigorous  and  epigrammatic  and  again 
easy  and  flowing;  his  attitude  of  studied  and  polished  contempt,  not  bursting  with  an  assumed 
righteous  indignation  like  the  classical  Romans,  but  marked  with  the  cool  scorn  of  a  superior 
to  his  inferior;  his  careful  identification  of  individual  and  type,  thus  losing  nothing  of  the  per- 
sonal bite  and  force  and  gaining  much  of  dignity  and  perpetual  interest;  his  mastery  of  invec- 
tive; his  manipulation  of  argument  —  these  qualities  raise  Abealofoi  and  Ackiiophel  and  Mae^ 
Fleeknoe  into  a  dass  by  themselves. 


;-' 


ALEXANDER  POPE 


Alqcamder  Pops  was  bom  May  21, 1688,  the  year  of  the  bloodless  revolution  that  placed 
William  of  Orange  on  the  English  throne.  His  father,  Alexander  Pope,  was  a  prosperous  linen 
merchant  of  London,  and,  in  religion,  a  stanch  Catholic.  His  mother,  Edith  Turner,  was  one 
of  the  seventeen  children  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman.  The  child  inherited  from  his  parents,  who 
were  forty->8ix  years  old  at  his  birth,  the  double  curse  of  a  deformed  body  and  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion. Throughout  his  whole  life  his  career  was  marked  by  the  morbid  sensitiveness  to  praise  or 
blame  and  by  the  nervous  irritability  of  temper  that  so  often  accompany  physical  weak- 
iicsses  or  peculiarities. 

Pope's  youth  and  education  were  strongly  affected  by  his  family's  religious  faith.  Catholics 
were  at  the  time  forbidden  public  worship,  were  barred  from  public  office,  and  were  socially 
handicapped.  As  a  child  of  Catholic  parents.  Pope  could  not  have  the  benefits  of  the  great 
schools  of  England.  Eton,  Westminster,  and  the  like  were  closed  to  him,  and  the  universities 
likewise.  He  was  taught  for  a  while  by  a  priest,  for  a  while  in  a  small  private  school  in  London; 
but  from  a  very  early  age  he  educated  himself  by  omnivorous  reading,  lightly  in  philosophy, 
^^logy,  and  tibe  languages,  deeply  in  literature  and  poetry.  ' 

Hb  ambition  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  a  poet,  was  fully  formed  at  a  very  early  age,  and  devel- 
oped with  no  deviations  through  his  whole  life.  His  ultimate  triiunph  was  an  example  of  the 
power  of  intellect  over  physical,  political,  and  social  obstacles.  He  rose  to  be  the  acknowledged 
poet  of  England,  the  man  whose  work  was  the  dominating  influence  in  his  time. 

The  period  was  really  a  period  of  prose.  The  dear,  easy  style  begun  by  Dryden  flowered  in 
Addison's  essays.  Swift's  satires,  Fielding's  stories.  Gibbon's  history,  and  Burke's  speeches. 
The  poetiy,  in  comparison  with  that  of  great  inspirational  ages,  seems  prosaic.  It  was  witty, 
clever,  ornate,  correct,  but  lacked  the  enthusiastic  fire  of  the  Elizabethan  age  or  the  high  moral 
spirit  of  the  Miltonic.  The  tendency  in  poetry  was  toward  the  didactic  and  satirical  verse  rather 
^^  the  lyrical,  the  epic,  or  the  dramatic. 
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Pope'g  eariieat  work  worth  attention  was  written  and  publidied  when  he  wbb  in  his  teesa 
These  "  Pastorals,'*  modeled  upon  Theocritos  and  Virgil  according  to  the  fast-dying  fiaahioB  d 
the  time,  hardly  deserve  attention  except  for  the  evidence  they  bear  as  to  their  author's  pros' 
city.  They  comply  with  the  poetic  conventions  and  refer  to  nymphs,  and  swains,  Dai^iBSi 
Damon,  Sylvia,  Delia,  Colin,  Dai^me,  etc.,  but  they  are  artificial  fonns^  cold  and  nniate- 
esting. 

Of  far  greater  importance  were  the  E^soff  on  CriHeiam,  written  in  1700  and  pabfished  tw 
years  later,  and  the  Rape  o/  the  Lock,  written  and  pubtished  in  1711  and  1712.  By  these  two 
poems  Pope  gained  at  a  stroke  a  commanding  place  among  the  poets  ol  his  time.  The  £nay  c^ 
Criticism,  was  applauded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  masterpiece.  They  marveled  at  the  wis- 
dom, taste,  and  metrical  skill  of  the  new  poet,  as  exhibited  in  this  review  of  the  art  of  poetrr  as 
set  forth  in  Horace,  Boileau,  and  the  classicists  of  the  18th  century.  An  mmsnal  nmnber  of  its 
lines  and  phrases  have,  by  their  perfection  of  expression,  become  a  part  of  our  store  oif  a^har 
isms,  as  "To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine,"  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thi^g;*'  **Foaia 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  etc. 

The  second  of  these  early  works  stands  far  higher  In  our  estimation  to-day.  The  Rape  tf  ^ 
Lock  b  unique  in  our  literature.  It  is  a  trifle,  to  be  sure,  based  on  a  quarrd  between  «  maid  of 
honor  and  a  courtier  who,  without  permission  snipped  off  a  lode  of  her  hair,  but  the  incideok  i» 
so  exquisitely  handled,  the  treatment  is  so  polished,  witty,  and  vivacious  that  its  popularity 
has  persisted.  In  his  long  mock-heroic  poem.  Pope  satirizes  the  court  life  ol  the  time,  teveaLu^ 
the  mannerisms  of  society  and  giving  to  us  of  a  later  age  a  lively  picture  of  the  card-playio^ 
tea-drinking,  dresses,  parties,  and  other  frivolities  which  occupied  the  days  of  the  society  besox 
and  belles. 

One  other  publication  of  this  eariy  period  of  Pope's  development  deserves  moition.  !%« 
Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unforiunaie  Lady  and  EUyUa  to  Ahdard,  which  both  appeared  in  1717. 
remain  Pope*s  chief  poems  ol  a  sentimental  type.  They  are  technically  perfect,  with  that  sas^ 
perfection  which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  all  of  Pope's  poetry,  and  are  vivid 
in  their  portrayal  of  pathetic  situations.  They  never,  however,  rise  from  pathos  to  tragedy;  it 
seems  as  though  the  artist  in  Pope  overcame  the  emotional  in^iration,  for  we  always  seem  to 
discern  beneath  the  cleverly  treated  situations  the  moving  finger  of  the  author. 

Pope's  prominence  gained  by  these  poems  brought  him  into  immediate  oofltact  with  some  of 
the  chief  figures  of  his  age.  Still  a  young  man  —  he  was  less  than  thirty  upon  the  pabGcatioo  d 
Eloisa  to  Abelard  —  he  had  every  prospect  of  a  long,  successful,  and  hi^py  career,  but  his 
acutely  sensitive  nature  prevented.  His  personal  history  from  the  first  days  of  his  Iitemy 
renown  is  a  wearisome  and  disgusting  succession  of  petty  squabbles  and  intrigues.  Much  esc 
be  excused  the  morbidly  irritable  cripple,  but  his  character  can  never  be  wholly  cleared  iroai  the 
meannesses,  the  vanities,  the  personal  spites  and  fits  of  ill-temper,  the  unworthy  jealousies  that 
stain  his  relations  with  his  fellow  authors.  He  alienated  his  friends  and  gave  weapons  to  faii 
enemies  by  his  quarrel  with  the  easy-natured  Addison,  by  his  attacks  upon  the  poet  Dennis,  bj 
his  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  well-intentioned  criticism,  by  his  shameless  falsdioods  and  subtest 
f uges  where  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  reputation  for  brilliancy  ot  precocity,  by  his 
inadequate  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  of  his  collaborators  in  the  translation  of  the  Odvs- 
sey,  by  his  conspiracy  to  have  his  correspondence  publbhed  and  his  subsequent  attacks  upna 
the  publisher.  During  all  the  years  of  his  literary  supremacy  the  sordid  record  of  his  weaknesses 
and  littlenesses  runs  parallel. 

In  the  flush  of  his  early  success.  Pope  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the  great  task  of  rendering 
Homer  into  English  verse.  His  friends  helped  along  the  subscription  list.  He  took  his  task  with 
great  seriousness  and  put  his  best  effort  into  it.  The  project  must  have  been  suggested  aboot 
1718  and  the  last  volume  of  the  Odyssey  appeared  in  1726,  so  that  for  a  doaen  years  he  gave  hJ 
time  undividedly  to  his  work.  His  success  was  immediate.  Johnson  calls  the  rendering  **the 
noblest  version  of  poetry  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  and  succeeding  critics  have  admowkd^ 
the  force  and  liveliness  of  its  style.  The  pecuniary  reward  which  Pope  reooved  was  enormoss 
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Mtiiiiated  to  have  been  about  nine  thousand  pounds.  Being  by  nature  a  parsimonious  man,  he 
was  by  this  single  work  established  for  life  in  an  independent  financial  position. 

Pope  was  now  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  fame.  Johnson,  deriving  his  information  from  a 
"domestic  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life,"  thus  describes 
his  person  and  habits :  '*  His  stature  was  so  low,  that,  to  bring  him  to  a  level  with  common  tables, 
it  was  neoessaiy  to  raise  his  seat.  But  his  face  was  not  displeasing,  and  his  eyes  were  animated 
and  vivid.  By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion,  his  vital  functions  were  so  much  dis- 
ordered that  his  life  was  a  *long  disease.' ...  He  was  then  so  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need 
of  female  attendance;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet,  under  a 
shirt  of  very  coarse  warm  linen  with  fine  sleeves.  When  he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made 
of  stiff  canvas,  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  erect  till  they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on 
a  flannel  waistcoat.  One  side  was  contracted.  His  legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged  their 
bulk  with  three  pairs  of  stockings,  which  were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid;  for  he  was  not  able 
to  dress  or  undress  himself,  and  neither  went  to  bed  nor  rose  without  help." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  his  Homer,  Pope  entered  the  ranks  of  Eng* 
lish  satirists  with  his  Dunoiad  (the  epic  of  the  Dunces).  This  poem-may  have  had  its  inception 
in  a  little  group  of  wits  comprising  Swift,  Atterbury,  Gay,  Pamell,  and  Fape  who  formed  the 
Scriblerus  Club  and  planned  a  monumental  satirical  work  upon  stupidity  paraded  as  learning. 
The  dub  never  had  any  definite  organization  and,  of  course,  never  accomplished  its  huge  pur- 
pose: Pope's  Duneiad  is  but  a  small  contribution  inspired  by  the  original  design;  Swift's  Otdli" 
veT$  TraveU  was  another,  the  greatest  issue  of  the  Scriblerians. 

The  Duneiad  is  a  venomous  satire  upon  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  had  antagonised 
him  or  failed  to  appreciate  his  genius^  It  is  redeemed  from  oblivion  to*day  by  the  pungency, 
force,  and  brilliancy  of  his  lines.  Though  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  man  of  such  ability 
should  use  it  in  such  an  unworthy  way,  we  are  again  and  again  compelled  to  admire  the  courage 
and  force  with  which  he  attacks  the  enemies  of  genius. 

In  his  Efssay  on  Man,  written  between  1730  and  1734  at  the  instigation  and  encouragement  of 

the  famous  ex-statesman,  Bolingbroke,  Pope  laid  himself  open  to  comparison  with  Milton.  His 

effort  waa  to 

vindioato  the  ways  of  God  to  man, — 

to  put  before  his  readers  a  harmonious  view  of  the  universe.  Pope  suffers  from  the  comparison 
he  has  courted.  Milton  clothed  his  justification  of  the  universe  in  concrete  figures  and  lent  life 
to  his  poem:  Pope,  obtaining  a  logical  framework  perhaps  from  Bolingbroke,  in  prosaic  verse 
elucidates  general  views  of  man's  relation  to  the  universe,  of  the  nature  and  state  of  man  with 
respect  to  himself  as  an  individual,  of  the  nature  and  state  of  man  with  respect  to  society,  and 
of  the  nature  and  state  of  man  with  respect  to  happiness. 

As  is  the  case  with  his  other  works,  this  poem  won  immediate  recognition  and  renown. 
Abroad,  Voltaire  warmly  eulogized  Pope's  philosophy.  At  home,  the  poem  was  accepted  widely 
as  the  last  word  in  contemporary  thought.  To-day,  we  read  the  Etsay  for  the  many  purple 
patches,  the  exquisitely  perfect  phrases,  lines,  or  couplets  that  seem  the  final  expression  of  cer- 
tain universal  ideas;  as,  — 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  homan  breast; 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  soan; 
The  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man. 

Vice  U  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

Of  Pope*8  philosophy,  except  as  it  is  an  embodiment  of  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  his  time,  we 

take  no  account.  ^  ^ 

The  poems  now  known  as  Moral  Essayt  were  written  at  different  periods  of  Pope*s  life,  one  as 

eariy  as  1715,  and  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  be  a  part  of  a  very  long  poem.  The  Eisay  on 
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Man  was  to  be  tbe  6nt  book;  other  books  were  to  treat  of  knowledge,  of  goyemmenU  ^ad  d 
morality,  and  the  concluding  book  was  to  contain  epistles  upon  the  ^^Mwliwitl  yiitues.  As  thej 
stand  at  present,  the  Moral  Essays  are  mere  fragments.  ^ 

Of  greater  importance  during  these  latter  years  were  Pope's  Satires.  Enoouraged  by  a  chaace 
remark  of  Bolingbroke,  that  the  first  satire  of  the  second  book  of  Horace  would  suit  the  poet  * 
style.  Pope  translated  it,  published  it  (1733),  and  achieved  immediate  success.  He  followed 
tftiis  with  other  imitations  of  Horace  between  1734  and  1738. 

The  Satires  really  show  Pope  at  his  best.  ''The  best  way  of  learning  to  enjoy  Pope,*'  sayi 
Leslie  St^hen,  "is  to  get  by  heart  the  Epistle  to  Arbutlmot.  That  c^nstle  is  ...  his  Apok^L. 
In  its  some  four  hundred  lines  her  has  nuinaged  to  compress  more  of  his  feelings  and  thou^ts 
than  would  fill  an  autobiography."  These  satires,  espedaliy  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arhutknat  whkh 
is  their  prologue,  do  in  truth  have  Pope's  usual  technical  excellence  combined  with  an  intenui 
unity  which  many,  indeed  most,  of  his  poems  lack.  Horace  and  Pope  had  so  much  in  comKic^ 
that  the  English  poet  succeeded  beyond  others  in  adopting  the  former's  style.  His  own  sympm- 
thies  and  antipathies  warm  and  vivify  the  concrete  illustrations  he  introduces.  Hhisive  as  same 
of  the  references  are,  they  become  endowed  with  interest  once  they  are  oonnected  with  kaon 
experiences  in  Pope's  own  life. 

Pope's  last  years  were  spent  at  hb  little  villa  in  Twidcenham.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  m 
IT  13,  he  had  acquired  this  little  villa  on  the  Thames,  with  its  grounds  of  about  five  acres  ia 
extent.  The  picture  of  his  life  there  is  interesting,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  diaracter  and  habsfck 
of  the  man.  With  him  was  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  devoted,  and,  after  about  17301 
Martha  ("  Patty  ")  Bloimt,  long  a  dearly  loved  friend.  He  took  an  unusual  interest  in  Iand9ca>j 
gardening  and  spent  much  time  in  developing  his  miniature  estate  according  to  the  artifidU 
tastes  of  the  period.  His  obelisks,  little  pseudo-Grecian  temples,  and  fantastic  grottoes  ha*'.* 
aroused  the  patronizing  merriment  of  critics  ever  since. 

Early  in  1744  his  feeble  body  began  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  the  final  faihire.  H^s 
friends  attended  him  faithfully;  Bolingbroke,  Hooke,  Spence,  Warburton,  and  the  faitfafui 
'*  Patty  "  Blount  waited  upon  him  anxiously.  Even  on  his  deathbed  he  retained  the  MKn<»f|Ml 
self-consciousness  which  had  been  his  through  life.  "Here  I  am,  like  Socrates,  d  jy^^'wwg  my 
morality  amongst  my  friends  just  as  I  am  dying,"  he  said,  and,  when  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  a  priest  be  sent  for,  "  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  essential,  but  it  will  lo<^  ri^t."  On  May 
SO,  1744,  he  died.  On  account  of  his  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  could  not  b? 
accorded  the  honor  he  deserved  of  a  place  in  the  Poet's  Comer  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  6d' 
crence  to  his  own  wish  he  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  Twickenham  Church  near  a  moaumc&t 
erected  to  his  parents. 


WILLIAM   COLLINS 

It  is  the  fashion  to-day  to  rank  Collins  above  his  contemporary,  Thomas  Gray,  as  the  great- 
est lyric  poet  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  neglect  which  be  suffered*  while  It 
was  alive  is  thus  atoned  by  his  posthumous  fame.  The  Persian  Eclogues  gained  do  lecogniti-fi 
at  their  birth,  and  the  Odes  but  little,  so  we  swing  the  pendulum  far  the  other  way  and  by  soms- 
what  of  overpraise  contemn  with  the  importance  of  discoverers  the  lack  of  taste  and  discera* 
ment  of  our  forefathers. 

William  Collins  was  bom  on  Christmas  Day.  1721,  in  the  town  of  Chichester.  Hb  fam^y 
was  of  some  local  importance,  his  father,  a  wealthy  hatter,  being  mayor  of  the  town.  After 
studying  at  the  prebeudal  school  in  Chichester,  Collins  was  entered,  in  January.  17SS.  at  Wia- 
Chester  College.  Even  at  this  early  age  he  began  to  compose  verse,  actually  publishing  at  the 
^e  of  thirteen  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  on  The  Royal  Nuptials.  No  copy  of  this  youthful  prodve- 
tion  has  been  preserved.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  1738,  he  composed  the  Persian  E^hffwn 
(later  entitled  Oriental  Eclogues),  but  did  not  publish  them  until  later.  In  the  mean  time  (1738) 
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e  contributed  to  The  Genilemans  Magazine  some  verses  {To  a  Lady  Weeping)  which  excited 
le  adniiration  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  1740  he  was  admitted  as  a  commoner  at  Queen's  College*  Oxford,  but  in  1741  he  entered 
lagdalen  College  as  a  demy,  i.e.,  as  a  student  receiving  a  certain  allowance  from  the  college 
mds  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  During  the  first  years  of  his  college  career  (1742)  his 
*er9ian  Eclogues  were  published,  a  small  volume  of  four  poems  containing  about  three  hundred 
nes,  but  they  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time.  "In  his  maturer  years,'*  records  his  friend 
oseph  Warton,  **  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  very  contemptuously  of  them,  calling  them  his 
rish  Eclogues,  and  saying  they  had  not  in  them  one  spark  of  Orientalism.  .  .  .  He  was  greatly 
nortified  that  they  found  more  readers  and  admirers  than  his  Odes"  They  are  correct  accord- 
ig  to  the  metrical  standard  of  the  type,  but  impress  us  as  being  somewhat  tame  and  artificial, 
lis  fame  at  the  present  day  does  not  rest  on  these.   \ 

In  November,  1743,  he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterwards  pub- 
ished  his  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  on  his  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  being  a  short  review  of 
he  progress  of  poetry  from  nation  to  nation,  and  praising  Shakespeare  as  the  greatest  of  world 
K>ets.  In  1744  he  left  Oxford  for  good.  His  career  there  is  ccmmonly  said  to  have  been  marked 
>y  "genius  and  indolence,"  but  his  indolence  is  hardly  consistent  with  his  thorough  knowledge 
)f  the  classics  and  hb  acquaintance  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  We  know  of  his  affec- 
ionate  intimacy  with  the  Warton  brothers  during  his  college  years  and  of  his  friendship  with 
jilbert  White.  The  last-named  says:  "As  he  brought  with  him,  for  so  the  whole  turn  of  his 
xinversation  discovered,  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  school  acquisitions,  and  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  all  academic  studies  and  discipline,  he  never  looked  with  any  complacency  on  his 
situation  in  the  university,  but  was  always  ccmplaining  of  the  dulness  of  a  college  life."  Prob- 
ibly,  like  many  other  youths,  his  time  was  less  occupied  with  the  work  in  the  curriculum  than 
Krith  reading  and  study  more  to  his  taste  outside. 

He  gravitated  naturally  to  London,  ^  here  in  the  center  of  literary  life  he  might  reasonably 
mticipate  success.  He  was  young,  ambitious,  energetic,  his  head  filled  with  large  plans,  as  for 
f^xample  a  History  of  the  Revived  of  learning,  a  tragedy  or  two,  a  version  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
Be  had  a  small  patrimony  for  his  support.  Unhappily  with  his  precocious  abilities  were 
2ombined  irresolution  and  a  tendency  toward  dissipation.  Of  his  great  projects,  none  was  fin- 
ished; of  the  few  that  were  actually  begun,  none  proceeded  beyond  the  stage  where  a  few  notes 
were  made.  Johnson,  who  met  Collins  about  this  time,  records  his  impressions  of  the  young 
poet:  '*Hi8  appearance  was  decent  and  manly ;  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views  extensive, 
his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful.  .  .  .  He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly 
upon  works  of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy;  and  by  indulging  some  peculiar  habits  of  thought, 
was  eminently  delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and 
to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved 
fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment, 
to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  tepose  by  the  waterfalls  of  elysian  gardens." 

Johnson  records  that  during  these  early  years  in  London,  **he  wrote  now  and  then  odes  and 
other  poems,  and  did  something,  however  little."  Apparently  his  mind  was  incapable  of  bend- 
ing continuous  energy  to  longer  compositions  than  these  odes.  They  remain  to-day,  these 
'*odes  and  other  poems,"  the  work  that  has  gained  him  a  lasting  fame  as  a  lyrist.  They  appeared 
December  12,  1746,  and  won  for  themselves  no  general  recognition  at  the  time.  Tradition  re- 
cords his  bitter  disappointment  at  what  seemed  to  be  his  failure.  He  burned  the  unsold  copies 
uid  threw  himself  into  dissipation  and  excesses.  His  ambition  disappeared,  his  indolence  and 
irresolution  increased  upon'him,  his  strength  was  undermined.  He  was  raised  beyond  the  danger 
of  poverty  by  a  bequest  of  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  will  of  his  uncle.  Colonel  Marty n,  who 
died  in  1749.  He  left  London  and  returned  to  live  in  Chichester  with  his  sister.  Only  a  few 
other  poems  issued  from  his  pen  —  his  Elegy  on  Thompson  and  Dirge  in  Cymbeline  in  1749  and 
the  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  ike  Highlands  in  1750.  He  gradually  sank  into  a  hopeless 
state  of  nervous  depression  which  at  times  passed  into  acute  insanity. 
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Colliiu  lired  nine  yean  after  tills.  Part  of  tiie  time  he  was  confined  in  a  nudbcmae  st  Offord 
and  his  incaroeration  there  in  one  of  his  attadcs  is  sadly  rdnted  by  his  friend  Gilbeft  MTkite. 
'*How  he  got  down  to  Oxford,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  myself  saw  him  under  Meiton  walL  iaa 
very  affected  situation,  struggling  and  conveyed  by  force,  in  the  arms  of  two  or  three  wn. 
towards  the  parish  of  St.  Clement,  in  which  was  a  house  that  tocJc  in  such  unhappy  objects.' 
Disraeli  records  a  tradition  that  at  Chichester  **  he  would  haunt  the  aisles  and  doisiers  of  tk 
cathedral,  roving  days  and  nights  together,  loving  their  'dim  reUgioas  I^t.'  And,  wben  tk 
choristers  chanted  their  anthem,  the  listening  and  bewildered  poet,  carried  out  of  Inmarif  br  tk 
solemn  strains,  and  his  own  too  susceptible  imagination,  moaned  and  shrieked,  and  awi4e :. 
sadness  most  affecting  amid  religious  emotions.*'  The  spells  of  violent  madnpws  howcvei, 
relatively  infrequent:  for  the  most  part  he  seems  to  have  suffered  from  such  i^yaical 
as  to  be  unable  to  pursue  any  regular  occupation.  He  passed  so  completely  out  of  the  lives  sad 
remembrance  of  the  London  world  that  he  was  deemed  by  Johnson  to  have  died  in  llSfi,  whcrais 
his  unnoted  death  did  not  actually  occur  until  June  12,  1759. 

A  few  months  before  CoUins's  death.  Goldsmith  had  recognised  his  genius  and  had  acmndri 
his  praise.  Under  this  sponsorship,  his  poetry  began  to  be  read  and  appreciated.  Johnsua's 
harsh  verdict,  "He  affected  the  obsolete  when  it  was  not  worthy  of  revival;  and  he  puts  hm 
words  out  of  the  common  order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later  candidates  for  fame,  thit 
not  to  write  prose  is  certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  slow  naotion,  ck>g|^ 
and  impeded  with  clusters  of  consonants,*'  was  revised  forthwith.  Langhome,  Drake,  W 
Hazlitt  contributed  their  share  to  raising  Collins  to  the  height  where  he  righUy  belongs,  the  hs.- 
named  drawing  the  comparison  with  Gray:  "  I  should  conceive  that  Collins  had  a  much  gralB 
poetical  genius  than  Gray:  he  had  more  of  that  fine  madness  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  of  ii 
turbid  effervescence,  of  all  that  pushes  it  to  the  verge  of  agony  or  rapture."  Hia  position  as  one 
of  our  first  lyric  poets  seems  now  secure. 

THOMAS   GRAY 

Thomas  Gray  was  bom  in  London,  December  26,  1716.  His  father,  Philip  Gimy,  was  i 
scrivener,  or  money-broker,  in  comfortable  circumstances.  He  was  a  moody,  iraacible  mc 
whose  temper  when  aroused  drove  him  to  a  condition  bordering  on  insanity.  It  is  ooooeivabie 
that  the  lack  of  poise  and  balance  of  the  father's  character  was  reproduced  in  the  physical  hat- 
tude  and  settled  mental  melancholy  that  oppressed  the  son  through  his  whole  fife.  Gnr/i 
mother,  Dorothy  Antrobus,  belonged  to  a  good  middle-class  English  family.  Bobert  and  ^ 
Antrobus,  her  brothers,  were  Cambridge  graduates  and,  later,  tutors  at  Eton;  Anna  Anftzobas 
her  sister,  had  married  a  prosperous  lawyer,  Jonathan  Rogers. 

The  circumstances  of  Gray's  childhood  and  youth  were  such  as  to  confirm  any  tendeocie 
toward  melancholia  which  he  might  have  inherited.  His  father  took  no  interest  in  him,  rr^ 
refused  to  undertake  the  expense  of  his  ed#cation.  The  father's  attitude  made  it  advisablr  t 
remove  the  child  from  the  house,  so  that  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  boyhood  Gn&y  resided  -J. 
the  Antrobus  house  with  his  uncle.  His  mother  meanwhile  remained  with  her  huriMoid  until  hi* 
death  in  1741,  although  we  have  evidence  that  at  one  time  she  sought  legal  advice  with  respcf'- 
to  possible  divorce  alleging  that  her  husband  '*hath  used  her  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  bf 
beating,  kicking,  punching,  and  with  the  most  vile  and  abusive  language,  that  she  hath  been  b 
the  utmost  fear  and  danger  of  her  life."  \ 

A  new  and  on  the  whole  happier  period  opened  for  Thomas  Gray  when  in  1787  he  was  ent«w: 
for  Eton,  his  mother  paying  all  the  charges.  Two  of  the  friendships  which  Gray  fanned  at  Etas 
had  a  marked  influence  on  his  whole  life.  Horace  Walpole,  the  son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  tai 
Hichard  West,  the  son  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  formed  with  Gray  a  little  triumvirstt 
bound  together  by  mutual  sympathies,  tastes,  and  affection.  The  friend^ip  with  West  la$t">: 
firmly  until  West  died  of  r  onsumption,  June  1, 1742;  the  friendship  with  Walpole  lasted,  with  oar 
short  interruption,  through  the  whclc  of  Gray's  life. 
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In  1734,  Gray  went  to  Cambridge,  where  be  was  joined  by  Walpole  a  year  later.  He  does  not 
BCf  n&  to  have  enjoyed  hia  college  career.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Uie  settled,  passive  melancholy  which 
was  the  most  common  characteristic  of  all  his  later  lif^,  had  already  b^un  to  oppress  his  spirits. 
In  a  letter  to  West,  who  was  at  Oxford,  he  writes:  ''..  .  .  Yet  neither  something  nor  nothing 
gives  me  any  pleasure.  When  you  have  seen  one  of  my  days  you  have  seen  a  whole  year  of  my 
life;  they  go  round  and  round  Uke  a  blind  horse  in  the  mill,  only  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  fancy- 
ing he  makes  a  progress  and  gets  some  ground:  my  eyes  are  open  enough  to  see  the  same  dull 
prospect,  and  to  know  that  having  made  four  and  ijiirty  steps  more,  I  shall  be  just  what  I  was." 
The  next  important  incident  in  Gray's  life  was  his'  Continental  tour  with  Horace  Walpole. 
Gray  had  finished  his  college  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  1788,  and  at  that  time  left  Cam- 
bridge, apparently  with  no  settled  plans  for  the  future.  While  he  was  thus  drifting,  Walpole 
asked  him  to  go  as  a  comfMuiion  on  a  grand  tour  of  the  Continent,  Walpole  to  pay  all  expenses 
but  Gray  to  retain  his  entire  independence  of  action.  The  two  friends  started  on  their  tour  at 
Jie  end  of  March,  1789.  For  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  they  ambled  delightedly  through  the 
most  interesting  spots  in  France,  Switserland,  and  Italy.  Grays  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
\if  ted  out  of  his  melancholy  moods  by  the  pretty  frivolities  and  the  constant  changes  of  scene. 
These  months  were  unquestionably  the  happiest  of  his  lif  e>The  trip  was  rudely  interrupted  by 
a  quarrel  between  the  two  friends.  Wai^le  has  unselfishly  assumed  the  blame,  but  the  real 
reason  probably  lies  in  the  too  exclusively  intimate  companionship  of  two  lads  in  their  early 
twenties  over  so  long  a  period  of  time.  >The  quarrel  was  made  up  a  few  yean  later,  in  1744,  and 
the  friendshq)  between  the  two  continued  firm  so  long  as  Gray  lived. 

Gray  reached  London  after  his  Continental  tour  September  1,  1741.  Two  months  later  his 
father  died  from  gout,  leaving  his  fortune  seriously  impaired  by  his  extravagances.  \  A  year 
later  his  widowed  mother  and  her  sister  Mary  joined  the  widowed  Mrs.  Rogers  at  Stoke-Pogis 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Gray*s  life  henceforward  is  intimately  connected  with  this  house  at  Stoke- 
Pogis.  The  three  sisters  lived  there,  and  Gray,  taking  up  his  regular  residence  at  Cambridge, 
visited  them  frequently. 

Up  to  this  time  Gray's  poetical  talents  had  been  known  only  to  his  few  intimate  friends.  He 
now,  however,  began  seriously  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  The  poets  of  the  time  were  few. 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Thomson  had  finished  their  greatest  works  and  had  only  a  few  more  years  to 
live;  Young  was  just  beginning  his  Nigki  Thoughts  ;  Collins  had  published  his  Pernan  Edogveap 
but  their  value  had  not  been  recognized  by  any  one.  ^  - 

The  important  poems  of  174S  were  the  Ode  to  Sjiring,  the  Ode  on  a  DiHarU  Proepeet  of  Eton 
CoUeffe,  and  the  Hymn  to  Adversity,  Probably  during  this  same  period,  too,  was  begun  the  fam- 
ous Elegy,  The  news  of  West's  death  had  reached  him  during  one  of  his  visits  at  Stoke-Pogis 
and  had,  of  course,  a  profound  effect  upon  his  feelings  at  tlie  time.  Possibly  the  note  of  sadness 
that  continually  recurs  in  these  early  poems  was  not  only  the  result  of  his  o^n  melancholy 
temperament,  but  was  increased  by  his  sorrow  at  his  friend's  untimely  death.  The  Eton  ode 
has  been  the  favorite  of  his  odes,  expressing,  as  Gosse  puts  it,  "The  regret  that  the  illusions  of 
boyhood,  the  innocence  that  comes  not  of  virtue  but  of  inexperience,  the  sweetness  bom  not  of 
a  good  heart  but  of  a  good  digestion,  the  elation  which  childish  spirits  give,  and  which  owes 
nothing  to  anger  or  dissipation,  that  these  qualities  cannot  be  preserved  through  life.'*  In  the 
second  stanza  of  this  ode  his  sense  of  personal  loss  by  the  death  of  West  is  especially  evident. 
The  Hymn  to  Adversity  in  its  cold  purity  of  expression  and  its  maintained  elevation  of  style  is 
truly  Miltonic.  To  our  retrospective  glance,  the  Eton  ode  and  the  Hymn  to  Adversity  established 
the  fact  at  once  that  Gray  was  the  compeer  of  all  the  poets  of  his  day. 

At  Cambridge,  Gray  indulged  his  tastes  for  classical  reading  and  study.  He  became  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  his  studies,  living  the  life  of  a  recluse,  only  vibrating  between  Cambridge  and 
Stoke-Pogis.  He  planned  great  things,  but  his  plans  all  came  to  naught.  He  studied  the  whole 
literature  of  ancient  Greece;  he  planned  a  critical  text  of  Strabo  and  actually  made  some  notes 
for  the  purpose;  he  planned  likewise  a  text  of  Plato,  and  made  notes  for  it;  he  thought  of  a  Greek 
anthology;  he  intended  to  publish  a  text  of  Aristotle;  —  all  that  we  have  of  these  projected 
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works  are  acattered  and  almost  incoherent  notes.  He  withdrew  more  and  more  into  hiiB9£. 
wrapped  up  in  his  studies,  but  never  arriving  anywhere.  He  passed  his  thirtieth  year;  his  I'm 
ode  was  published,  but  attracted  no  attention  at  the  time;  he  was  wholly  unknown  to  fan»sLi 
perfectly  willing  so  to  be. 

The  year  1750  is  notable  as  the  year  in  which  he  finished  the  Elegff  written  in  a  Co&fr} 
Churchyard.  He  seems  to  have  laid  it  aside  after  beginning  it  in  1742,  and  then  to  have  bea 
startled  into  renewed  activity  in  it  by  his  sorrow  upon  the  sudden  death  of  his  aunt.  Miss  Xk:? 
Antrobus,  at  Stoke-Pogis  in  November  of  1749.  After  finishing  it,  he  sent  it  aff  to  Walpi.<k 
'*  Having  put  an  end  to  a  thing  whose  beginning  you  have  seen  long  ago,  I  immediately  se&d  r. 
to  you.  You  will,  I  hope,  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  thing  with  an  end  to  it:  a  merit  that  mjs. 
of  my  writings  have  wanted,  and  are  like  to  want."  The  enthusiastic  Walpole  unxntentiooiS) 
caused  its  early  publication  by  handing  it  around  among  his  friends  until  a  piratical  publicatir: 
was  imminent.  Its  success  was  immediate.  It  went  through  four  editions  in  two  months  sad 
eleven  within  two  years,  not  counting  the  numerous  pirated  reprints.  Gray  had  a  quixotic 
objection  to  earning  any  money  by  his  poetry,  so  he  gave  the  copyright  to  Dodsley,  the  pnnter, 
and  never  profited  himself  by  the  poem*s  popularity.  The  Elegy  has  oome  to  be,  more  than  a£r 
other  one  poem,  the  national  English  poem.  Cheapened  though  many  of  its  phraaes  and  Gae 
have  been  by  constant  quotation,  it  yet  retains  as  a  whole  its  freshness  and  appeal.  An  inddrit 
that  occurred  some  years  later  —  S^tember  12, 1759  —  tended  further  to  endear  it  to  the  Ebw- 
lish :  The  young  General  Wolfe,  being  rowed  along  at  night  from  post  to  post  under  the  Heists 
of  Abraham  to  see  that  all  was  ready  for  the  attack  the  next  morning,  recited  nearly  all  the 
Elegy  and  added,  '*I  would  prefer  bdng  the  author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  of  beating  tlx 
French  to-morrow." 

Gray*s  mother  died  March  11,  1753.  Gray  was  with  her  from  the  first  sign  of  her  illnes?  b 
January  till  the  end  came.  The  effect  of  her  loss  was  acute.  He  had  been  aocustomed  to  uk 
little  home  at  Stoke-Pogis  where  he  loved  and  was  beloved  by  its  three  inmates,  bot  with  the 
death  of  his  mother,  the  chief  prop  of  his  affections  was  gone.  Only  one  of  his  maternal  touts 
was  now  alive,  and  she,  a  few  months  later,  was  stridcen  with  palsy. 

Beginning  about  1764,  Gray  interested  himsdf  in  a  different  kind  of  poetiy,  namely,  odef 
modeled  atta  the  Pindaric  plan.  These,  he  well  knew,  could  never  be  popular  as  was  the  ElefSl 
they  could  appeal  only  to  poets  with  an  intimate  appreciation  of  the  classics.  He  sent  the  &4 
of  these.  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  from  Cambridge  to  his  friend  Dr.  Wharton,  December  26. 1734 
A  second.  The  Bard,  grew  gradually  from  1755  until  May  of  1757,  when  the  music  off  the  Uia: 
harper,  John  Parry,  seems  to  have  given  him  the  needful  inspiration  to  finish  it.  Horace  Walpc^ 
printed  the  two  at  his  private  printing-press  at  Strawberry  Hill  and  Dodsley  published  tbeo. 
Their  novelty  gained  them  immediate  attention  and  their  sustained  dignity  and  beauty  gaiiK^ 
them  applause  from  the  discerning.  The  multitude  took  their  cue  from  the  reviews  and  oi^ 
gized  without  truly  understanding  or  appreciating.  With  a  fino*  insist  to-day  we  recogEiv 
their  originality  and  power.  No  English  poet  has  so  excellently  adapted  the  Pindaric  stmctist 
in  English  verse  and  in  so  doing  maintained  an  equivalent  richness  in  imagery,  dignity  of  ex- 
pression, and  sounding  harmony  of  verse. 

Gray  was  now  acknowledged  the  head  of  the  living  English  poets,  so  that  it  was  hardly  mc{? 
than  fitting  that,  upon  the  death  of  Colley  Gibber  at  the  end  of  1757,  the  laureateship  shoulti  ^ 
offered  to  him.  This  honor  he  refused.  Upon  his  mother's  death  his  financial  conditicMx  wss  ^' 
improved  that  the  laureate's  salary  was  no  attraction  and  he  seems  to  think  that  he  would  btn 
felt  "awkward"  in  the  office. 

In  1759  his  Cambridge  life  was  interrupted  for  three  years  by  the  opening  of  the  Britiik 
Museum.  Gray  moved  to  London  and  reveled  in  the  riches  of  the  coDection.  He  was  planoiv 
at  the  time  a  history  of  English  poetry  and,  as  usual,  made  copious  notes  for  the  work,  but  Gk 
other  plans,  all  this  came  to  naught.  All  his  notes  he  gave  in  1770  to  Thomas  Warton. 

At  the  end  of  1762,  Gray  applied  for  the  professorship  of  Modem  HSstory  and  Modem  Lao- 
guages  at  Cambridge,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  returned  to  Cambridge,  however,  and  resimeil 
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bis  recluse  life  there.  His  only  poetical  work  of  note  during  this  period  consisted  of  the  few 
romantic  lyrics  adapted  from  Gaelic  and  Icelandic  sources.  He  seems  to  have  been  attracted 
to  the  Gaelic  and  Icelandic  early  literature  in  his  researches  for  his  projected  histoiy  of  English 
poetry.  The  poems  are:  The  Fatal  Sitters  (Norse),  The  Deeeent  cf  Odin  (Norse),  The  Triumphs 
of  Owen  (Gaelic),  The  Death  of  Hod  (Gaelic).  The  most  notable  fact  about  this  work  of  Gray*s 
was  his  appreciation  of  these  rude  ancient  originak  in  an  age  when  such  appreciation  was 
rare. 

The  subsequent  years  of  Gray's  life  were  wholly  uneventful.  The  gout  which  he  had  inherited 
From  his  father  laid  him  low  from  time  to  time;  he  took  several  short  trips,  "LiUiputian  travels," 
he  called  them,  once  through  the  south  of  England,  once  to  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  once 
to  the  Cumberiand  lake  region;  he  enjoyed  his  summer  vacations  in  visits  with  his  few  friends 
and  intimates;  he  received,  in  1768,  without  application  or  endeavor  on  his  part,  the  professorship 
he  had  previously  wanted;  he  wrote,  about  1769,  his  Installation  Ode  (now  commonly  entitled 
his  Ode  far  Music)  for  the  ceremonies  attending  the  elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  University.  He  had  become  a  notable  man  at  Cambridge,  but  so  com- 
pletely did  he  withdraw  himself  from  the  life  and  activities  of  the  University  that  he  was 
scarcely  ever  seen.  Tradition  records  that,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  Gray  issued  from  his 
looms,  the  students  hastily  left  their  dinners  to  gaze  at  him,  and  one  time  when  courtesy  com' 
pelled  him  to  return  a  formal  call,  the  college  men  gathered  to  see  him  pass,  removing  their  hats 
in  token  of  respect. 

In  1771,  Gray  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  the  gout.  The  last  attack  began  about  the  middle 
of  July.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  night  of  July  SO,  he  died.  He  was  buried  without  pomp  or 
circumstance  in  the  vault  beside  his  mother  at  Stoke-Pogis. 

Walpole  once  WTbXe  in  a  letter:  *^e  [Gray)  is  the  worst  company  in  the  world.  From  a  melan- 
choly turn,  from  living  reclusely,  and  from  a  little  too  much  dignity,  he  never  converses  easily; 
all  his  words  are  measured  and  chosen,  and  formed  into  sentences;  his  writings  are  admirable; 
Jie  himself  is  not  agreeable. '!F  Temple  called  him  "perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe," 
and  Taine  terms  him  "the  morose  hermit  of  Cambridge.'*  He  was  in  truth  not  an  agreeable 
figure,  not  one  of  the  well-loved  poets  of  our  literature.  The  complete  withdrawal  into  the  world 
of  books  forced  a  separation  from  the  life  of  men,  so  that  his  poems,  great  as  they  are,  commonly 
lack  humanity  and  warmth.  He  was  the  finished  artist  in  verse,  writing  ex  cathedra  down  to  his 
audience.  He  had  elaborate  learning  and  delicate  finesse,  but  he  was  without  passion.  His 
poetry  is  the  poetiy  of  the  intellect  and  not  of  the  heart.  ) 

m 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

We  are  blessed  with  an  unusual  amount  of  biographical  material  about  Goldsmith.  Pook 
"Noir*!  His  ungainly  figure  and  pock-marked  face,  his  stow  tongue,  improvident  habits,  and 
thoughtless  gayety  have  been  ridiculed  enough  by  his  contemporaries.  "He  was  such  a  com- 
pound of  absurdity,  envy,  and  malice,  contrasted  with  the  opposite  virtues  of  kindness,  gener- 
osity, and  benevolence,  that  he  might  be  said  to  consist  of  two  distinct  souls,  and  influenced  by 
the  agency  of  a  good  and  bad  spirit,"  wrote  Thomas  Davies  in  his  Life  qf  Garrick.  And  yet,  he 
Was  a  member  of  the  Club  and  consorted  on  familiar  terms  with  such  notables  as  Garrick,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Pox.  The  old  Doctor  was  his  stanch  and  loyal  admber,  "Boszy"  recording  on  a 
number  of  occasions  the  high  opinions  Johnson  expressed  of  Goldsmith's  work. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  in  the  village  of  PaUas  (or  Pallasmore),  Ireland,  November  10, 
1728.  His  father,  Charies  Goldsmith,  of  English  descent,  was  the  Protestant  clergyman  in  the 
poor  little  Irish  village,  and  eked  out  his  meager  living  by  farming.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Reverend  Oliver  Jones,  a  poor  Protestant  clergyman  settled  in  a  neighboring  Irish 

oomihunity. 
The  Reverend  Charles  Goldsmith's  prospecU  unproved  somewhat  in  1731,  for  he  was  pre- 
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■ented  to  a  living  in  Ireland  worth  about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  removed  to  the  vifiaee 
of  Lissoy.  It  is  with  this  viUage  that  all  of  the  poet's  youthful  memories  are  oonxMscied.  E; 
attended  the  village  school  and  gained  the  reputation  of  being  "a  stupid,  heavy  blockhead." 
but  from  the  master's  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories  of  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  haiwhpin  in 
imbibed  a  romance  that  fed  his  active  imagination.  His  life  was  not  happy,  for  his  squat  figcre. 
pock-marked  face,  and  tendency  to  make  ridiculous  blunders  made  him  the  butt  of  his  schou^ 
fellows.  In  after  years  he  saw  Lissoy  through  the  softened  haze  of  memoiy  and  it  becKie 
idealized  in  The  Deserted  Village,      .^<^g>»-^     V<»*  '■^h.^v^^ 

Goldsmith's  father,  unable  to  pay  his  son's  tuition  at  college,  was  not  inclined  to  encourage 
the  boy's  continuance  in  his  education,  but  on  the  advice  of  an  unde  he  entered  Trinity  Coflege, 
Dublin,  in  17-15  as  a  sizar.  A  sizar  performed  in  those  days  a  few  menial  services,  in  return  lor 
which  he  was  exempted  from  payment  for  food  or  tuition.  His  uncle  aided  him  in  paying  for  kis 
poor  lodgings.  Whether  by  reason  of  laziness,  incapacity  for  the  studies  of  the  curriculum. « 
offended  pride  at  his  position.  Goldsmith  did  not  make  a  good  record  in  the  college.  He  nes- 
lected  his  work,  played  the  buffoon  in  the  classroom,  spent  his  time  in  squalid  dissipation  whu 
he  had  the  money,  and  was  idwest  on  the  list  of  those  receiving  the  BA.  degree  in  1749. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with  this  young  man  of  twenty-one,  with  an  education  bat  witli- 
out  a  profession,  seems  to  have  worried  hb  family  not  a  little.  ELis  father  had  died  while  the  bajf 
was  wasting  his  time  at  college,  and  had  left  almost  nothing  for  his  widow's  support.  Gold- 
smith returned  to  his  mother's  house  and  passed  the  time  in  careless  idleness,  full  of  high  spuitM 
and  practical  jokes,  haunting  the  village  inn  far  too  often  f 3r  his  own  good.  At  the  spur  of  'tm 
friends  he  was  encouraged  to  try  for  holy  orders,  but  his  application  was  declined  by  the  biah-.-ip. 
He  was  encouraged  to  use  his  university  training  in  tutoring,  and  actually  remained  steadfast  ia 
this  oocupation  until  he  had  saved  up  thirty  pounds.  With  this  amount  he  set  out  to  make  nis 
fortune  only  to  return  in  a  few  days  with  nothing  but  an  unlikely  yam  of  his  adventures.  Hk 
uncle  forgave  the  scapegrace,  gave  hiai  fifty  pounds,  and  started  him  off  to  DuUin  to  atiidj 
law.  In  no  time  at  all  he  was  back  at  home,  his  money  gone  in  gambling,  and  his  law  career  for- 
gotten. Again  forgiven  by  his  uncle,  he  was  equipped  with  funds  and  dispatdied  to  £<finburgk 
this  time  to  study  medicine.  He  stayed  in  Edinburgh  eighteen  months,  and  then  proposed  ta 
his  unde  that  he  be  allowed  to  take  a  foreign  tour  to  increase  his  knowl  edge  of  his  praCesska. 
Funds  were  provided  and  he  set  forth  for  Leyden  (1754). 

Little  is  known  of  the  incidents  of  his  foreign  tour.  EGs  mon^  was  soon  gone,  but  for  two  yean 
he  subsisted  on  the  Continent  wandering  from  place  to  place.  Boswell  ^>eaks  of  his  having  *' dis- 
puted "  his  way,  alluding  to  the  custom  in  university  and  monastery  drdes  of  allowing  a  night's 
lodging  and  entertainment  to  any  scholar  who  proved  his  mettle  in  uphcdding  a  thesis  in  debate. 
He  did  during  thb  time,  however,  actually  obtain  somewhere,  somehow,  a  medical  degree,  vitfi 
which  at  last  he  returned  to  England. 

His  family  seems  to  have  washed  its  hands  of  this  good-for-nothing  scion  at  this  time^  No 
more  funds  were  forthcoming,  and  even  his  letters  remained  unanswered.  He  was  in  Londo:. 
February  1, 1756,  fresh  from  his  European  travels,  with  a  medical  degree,  but  without  mocKv, 
friends,  or  influence.  His  situation  was  desperate.  He  was,  it  is  true,  a  university  man,  but  br 
had  been  the  last  on  the  list;  he  had  successively  tried  the  church,  the  law,  the  "i^^^  profes- 
sion; he  had  failed  in  everything. 

After  having  been  submerged  in  London  poverty  for  a  few  months,  so  eomplet^  submerged 
that  no  researches  have  filled  up  the  details,  he  emerged  as  a  tutor  in  the  sdiool  of  Mr.  Milner. 
at  Peckham.  There  at  dinner  one  day  he  met  Griffiths,  the  bookseller.  On  the  strength  of  bi* 
university  training  alone,  apparently,  Griffiths  invited  him  to  become  a  reviewer  for  Giiffiths's 
magazine.  The  emoluments  were  board  and  lodging  at  Griffiths's  house  and  a  small  but  r^ 
lar  salary;  the  duties  consisted  of  reviews  of  current  publications;  the  hours  were  long  and  the 
amount  of  work  demanded  was  veiy  great.  Truly  his  initiation  into  the  world  oC  literatme  wn 
a  very  hard  one.  Goldsmith  endured  the  conditions  less  than  six  months,  then  quarrcied  wxtk 
his  employer  and  was  again  in  want.  He  moved  from  garret  to  garret  in  the  slum  distiicts:  ha« 
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le  subsisted  at  all  lemains  a  marvel  to-day.  He  was  thirty  yean  old,  cast  off  by  his  family, 
mknown  to  the  world,  in  sore  anxiety  for  his  daily  bread,  ami  with  no  profession. 

Although  his  attempt  in  literature  with  Griffiths  had  not  been  successful,  it  had  made  Gold- 
imith  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  booksellers  and  the  life  of  the  literaiy  hack.  Such  work 
n  literature,  indeed,  offered  the  readiest  chance  of  livelihood  for  a  man  of  such  habits  and  incli- 
lations  as  Goldsmith,  so  he  drifted  into  a  life  of  intermittent  hackwork  for  the  publishers. 

It  is  a  curious  tact  in  Goldsmith's  literary  career  that  his  masterpieces  were  written  in  the 
lours  snatched  surreptitiously  from  his  hackwork.  He  was  almost  continuously  employed  after 
1759,  but  the  prodigious  product  of  his  labors  for  the  booksellers  is  practically  forgotten  now, 
Rrhereas  he  is  famous  for  the  few  poems  and  plays  written  under  the  urge  of  no  contract.  His 
Knquiry  inio  the  Present  State  of  PoUie  Learning  in  Europe,  an  endeavor  to  prove  that  criticism 
8  and  always  has  been  the  foe  of  literature  and  art,  appeared  in  1650;  his  contributions  (he  was 
he  sole  contributor)  to  Wilkie*s  short-lived  magasdne,  the  Bee,  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  the 
lame  year;  his  contributions  to  Smollett's  British  Magamne  and  to  Newbeny's  daily  news- 
Miper,  the  PMic  Ledger,  were  spread  over  the  next  years;  his  papers  for  the  Citissen  of  the  World, 
he  most  famous  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Addison's  Spectator,  followed  up  to  1762;  his 
life  of  Richard  Nash,  a  booksdler's  task,  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1762. 

These  works  we  have  m«itioned  do  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  con- 
ribute  anything  toward  our  modem  estimate  of  Goldsmith's  worth,  but  in  their  own  time  they 
^ned  for  him  the  recognition  of  discerning  men  and  certain  friendships  which  made  the  years 
following  the  happiest  of  his  erratic  life.  Johnson  himself,  the  dictator  in  hb  contemporary 
RTorld  of  letters,  sought  Goldsmith  out  and  made  him  one  of  that  circle  of  celebrities  that  formed 
the  Club.  Goldsmith ,  became  established  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Hogarth,  Rejmolds,  Burke^ 
Beauderk,  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  Nugent.  His  finances,  too,  improved  wonderfully,  although  his 
impecuniosity  never  changed.  His  annual  income  has  been  estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  two 
tiundred  pounds  a  year;  he  moved  into  better  lodgings;  he  could  even  entertain  a  little,  a  little 
nipper  for  Johnson  and  Percy,  for  example. 

The  story  of  the  production  of  The  Viear  cf  Wakefield,  the  first  of  his  great  successes,  is  famil- 
iar. Bosweil  gives  it  in  Johnson's  own  words  thus: "  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from  poor 
Soldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging 
that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to  him 
lirectly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  drest,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested 
iiim  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already  changed 
ny  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bot- 
Je.  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  mi^t  be  ex- 
tricated. He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I 
ooked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit,  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return,  and  having  gone  to  a 
bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money  and  he  discharged  his  rent, 
lot  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

Meanwhile,  Goldsmith  had  prepared  a  poem  for  publication.  The  Traveller,  first  planned  as 
iariy  as  1755,  did  not  appear  until  1764.  It  came  at  an  auspicious  moment  for  its  author's  fame. 
Poetry  had  languished  in  England  since  the  supremacy  of  Pope.  Akenside,  Armstrong,  Church- 
11,  and  Smollett  were  the  most  prominent  names  of  the  period;  Gray  wrote  little  and  had  become 
i  confirmed  recluse;  Young  was  in  his  last  years.  Goldsmith's  short  poem  struck  a  new  note. 
[ts  worth,  recognised  at  once  by  a  select  few,  became  gradually  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  read- 
srs.  Johnson  appreciated  it  at  once  —  "  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a  poem  since  Pope's  time," 
le  said  to  Bosweil  —  and  resented  any  implication  of  criticism. 

Friday.  January  29, 1768,  Goldsmith  first  appeared  in  the  r6le  of  dramatist  with  The  Good- 
Watur'd  Man.  This  little  comedy,  the  Prologue  to  which  was  written  by  Johnson,  achieved  a 
^air  success,  and  netted  him  financially  the  equivalent  of  about  six  hundred  pounds.  His  spirits 
XMe.  He  at  once  bought  and  furnished  luxuriously  a  new  suite  of  rooms,  provided  himself  with 
lervants,  and  entertained  lavishly.   He  had  become  a  '*  somebody"  in  the  world,  and  his 
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optimistic,  improvident  nature  led  him  to  think  his  station  secure  for  the  rest  of  his  Efe.  New 
did  any  man  live  more  in  the  thought  of  the  present  day  than  Goidonith. 

His  temporary  gayety  burdened  him  with  a  heavy  load  of  debt,  whidi  in  tnzn  forced  him  btdk 
into  hackwork  for  the  publishers.  He  had  not  at  any  time  been  free  from  this.  Even  duns;  tk 
years  when  he  was  planning  The  Good-Nahtr^d  Man,  he  was  busy  with  reviews,  rrnnpiUtioM 
and  the  like  to  meet  hb  current  expenses.  His  name  now  had  become  known,  however,  andki 
value  to  the  publishers  rose  accordingly.  He  worked  assiduously  (for  him)  on  a  Hutory  cfEam 
for  Davies;  closed  a  contract  with  Griffiths  (about  1768)  for  a  Hiaiory  pf  Animated  Sahm.  t 
appear  in  eight  volumes,  and  A  History  of  England,  from  the  Birth  qf  the  Brititk  Empire  to  ^ 
Death  qf  Oeorge  the  Second,  to  appear  in  four  octavo  volumes,  and  a  I«/s  qf  Tkomme  PmwdL  h 
must  be  taken  into  account  that  these  books  were  by  no  means  products  of  original  researi 
they  were  adaptations,  abridgments,  and  translations  rendered  in  his  own  simple  dear  styie^ 
the  demand  of  the  booksellers.  The  amount  of  such  work  which  he  oontracted  to  prodnoe  vu 
colossal,  it  is  true,  but  the  pay  was  good,  —  History  of  Rome,  two  hundred  and  fifty  poonk 
History  cf  England,  five  hundred  pounds,  for  example,  —  and  the  task  not  diffioolt.  The  pitr 
<dit\sibat\heB.ufhoT€ATheViearqfWake/iM,  The  Deserted  Village,  axid  She  Sioope  to  Coups 
should  have  used  up  his  precious  years  in  such  work  as  compilation  and  adaptation. 

Hb  greatest  success  in  poetry  was  written  between  whiles  and  appeared  in  1770.  The  Deta^ 
Village  was  foretold  in  a  couplet  in  The  Traoeller:  — 

Have  we  not  aeen  at  pleasure's  lordly  call 
The  BmUinc  long-frequented  villase  falL 

Stmplidty,  naturalness,  sympathetic  insight,  and  tenderness  set  this  poem  i^Mit  from  theooU 
artificial  works  of  the  preceding  age.  With  sure  fingers.  Goldsmith  plays  upon  our  vofSBfira 
and  emotions  in  the  portrayal  of  the  simple  rustic  life  in  the  village.  The  place  of  this  poem  bii 
never  in  the  successive  changes  of  literary  fashion  been  disputed.  It  is  truly  universal  is  iti 
appeal. 

He  was  freed  from  care  and  worry  for  a  short  time  only.  After  a  trip  to  the  Cmitineot  tsdi 
whirl  at  social  diversion.  Goldsmith  again  had  to  bury  himself  in  his  writing  to  pay  his  camst 
expenses.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  compilations  he  had  undertaken,  however,  lie  planned  $»■ 
other  coup  to  fill  his  purse.  The  play.  The  Oood-Natur'd  Man,  had  brought  bi™  a  smaO  fortnee. 
so  he  tried  again  at  a  play  for  success.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  the  brilliant  non-aentiiDCits 
comedy,  despaired  of  by  its  producer,  was  the  result.  The  natuial  foolery  of  this  comedy  au^ 
an  immediate  success  for  it  in  its  own  day  and  has  secured  for  it  in  Eni^ish  comedy  a  pennaocB: 
place  as  a  dassic. 

His  last  years  were  sad.  His  successes  provided  him  with  funds,  but  not  with  the  wisdom  t 
use  them.  His  debts,  instead  of  being  removed,  actually  increased.  He  is  estimated  to  have  ha: 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  an  income  equivalent  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  i/o- 
day,  which  for  a  bachelor  should  have  insured  comfort  and  independence,  but  the  improridrst 
Goldsmith  would  have  been  poor  with  ten  times  that  amount.  His  purse  waa  ever  open,  b 
habits  were  careless  and  extravagant,  he  always  spent  twice  what  he  was  in  prospect  to  recent 
He  proceeded  to  contract  with  the  booksellers  again  for  long  compilations,  in  many  cas»  ^ 
ceiving  substantial  sums  in  advance.  The  optimistic  cheerfulness  which  had  been  bis  n»^ 
prominent  characteristic  wore  away  with  his  continual  worries  —  Beynolds  estimated  » 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  owed  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  His  long  sedentary  habits  t)*. 
on  his  constitution,  and  on  March  25, 1774,  he  took  to  his  bed.  April  4,  he  died.  April  9  be  n» 
privately  buried  in  Temple  Church  graveyard. 

"His  associates,**  writes  Macaulay,  "seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  kindness,  wbicK  i> 
spite  of  their  admiration  of  his  writings,  was  not  unmixed  with  oontempt.  In  trath»  there  «^ 
in  his  character  much  to  love,  but  veiy  little  to  respect." 
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WILLIAM   COWPER 

WiLUAM  CowpEB  was  boin  at  the  rectory  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  November  26, 1731.  He 
pras  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family.  His  great-grandfather  was  Sir  William 
Cowper,  Bart.;  his  grandfather  was  a  judge  in  the  court  of  common  pleas;  his  great-uncle  was 
the  Lord  Chancellor  under  Anne  and  George  I;  his  father,  the  Reverend  John  Cowper,  was 
rector  of  Berkhampstead  and  later  chapUin  to  George  II.  His  mother  was  Anne  Donne,  of  the 
same  race  as  the  poet  John  Donne  and,  according  to  the  daim  of  the  family,  a  descendant  from 
Henry  III.  She  died  when  he  was  but  six  years  old.  This  bereavement  left  upon  the  sensitive 
child  a  feeling  of  irreparable  loss  which  continued  throughout  his  whole  life. 

After  his  mother's  death,  Cowper  was  entered  in  a  large  boarding-school.  There  he  suffered 
intensely.  With  the  brutality  of  boyhood,  his  more  robust  companions  took  various  opportuni- 
ties to  tease  and  maltreat  him.  He  speaks  in  later  years  of  having  been  "singled  out  from  all 
Ihe  other  boys  by  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age  as  a  proper  object  upon  whom  he  might  let 
loose  the  cruelty  of  his  temper.**  His  experiences  inspired  his  plea  for  home  education  instead 
of  boarding-school  education  in  the  poem  Tirocinium,  written  and  published  near  the  dose  of 
liis  life. 

From  this  boarding-school,  after  a  period  of  two  years  when  he  was  under  constant  treatment 
for  eye  trouble,  he  was  sent  (1741)  to  Westminster.  His  life  there  was  more  endurable:  he 
speaks  of  his  skill  at  cricket  and  football  and  occasionally  of  his  enjoyment  of  life.  His  educa- 
tion was,  of  course,  along  the  classical  lines  regularly  pursued  in  the  schools  of  the  time.  He 
Beems  to  have  made  no  noteworthy  record  in  his  studies. 

Wlien  he  left  Westminster  in  1749  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney,  Mr.  Chapman,  to  study 
law.  After  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  Co^'per  took  chambers  for  himself  in  the  Temple, 
where  he  desultorily  read  law.  He  finally  was  formally  called  to  the  Bar,  but  his  interest  never 
WBs  in  the  profession.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  trying  his  hand  at  literature,  associating 
A'ith  a  little  group  of  journalists  and  liiUraieurs  who  composed  the  Nonsense  Club  —  Bonncll, 
rhomton,  Colman,  Lloyd,  and  others  —  and  contributing  a  few  papers  to  the  Connoiaeur  and 
the  St.  James  Chronicle.  He  did  very  little  in  poetry,  just  a  few  verses  to  the  conventional 
"Delia"  and  an  epistle  to  his  friend  Lloyd. 

His  prospects  at  law  were  abruptly  terminated  by  an  event  wholly  unforeseen  and  peculiarly 
terrible.  When  he  was  thirty-two  years  old,  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Journals  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  position  was  one  which  he  was  fully  able  to  fill  and  which 
»'Ould  have  yielded  him  a  competency  for  life.  For  a  while  he  devoted  himself  with  all  hb  pow- 
ers to  special  study  in  preparation  for  his  duties,  but  &s  the  time  drew  near  for  him  to  make  his 
>ublic  appearance,  he  fell  into  the  deepest  melancholy.  He  foresaw  possible  criticism  and  oppo- 
sition, he  felt  implied  hostility  in  every  paragraph  of  the  daily  journals,  even  in  the  glances  of 
Mssers-by,  he  could  not  eat  or  sleep,  his  imaginary  troubles  so  wrought  upon  his  mind  that  at 
he  last  he  became  insane  and  attempted  suidde.  The  nomination  was,  of  course,  withdrawn 
Ls  soon  as  his  condition  was  known  and  he  was  placed  in  the  private  asylum  of  a  Dr.  Cotton  at 
St.  Alban's  in  December  of  1763.  There  he  remained,  kindly  cared  for,  for  many  months. 

His  recovery  from  his  madness  was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  religious  fervor.  He  writes  of 
laving  taken  up  the  Bible  one  morning  and  perused  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans:  "Immediately  I  received  strength  to  believe,  and  the  full  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Elighteousness  shone  upon  me.  I  saw  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  He  had  made,  my  pardon 
n  His  blood,  and  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  His  justification.  In  a  moment  I  believed  and 
■eceived  the  Go^)el." 

His  condition  when  he  left  the  asylum  was  pitiful.  Continuance  in  the  law  was  impossible, 
iiis  friends  were  lost,  a  large  part  of  his  personal  funds  were  exhausted.  His  family  contributed 
I  sum  suffident  to  yield  him  a  small  income,  and  after  a  time,  settled  him  in  the  village  of 
Huntington. 
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Here  began  his  famous  friendship  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  a  friendship  pure  and  finn  Uuraogk  al 
the  intervening  years  until  her  death.  Cowper  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  Ucvv 
through  their  mutual  religious  feeling.  The  Unwins  —  the  Reverend  William  Un^-in,  hk  vft 
Mary,  and  their  son  and  daughter  —  were,  like  Cowper,  converts  to  the  Methodist  moveoetf 
that  was  the  religious  sensation  of  the  period.  In  his  new  enthusiasm,  increased  peiiiaps  by  b 
belief  that  he  had  been  saved  from  his  madness  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Ahm^. 
Cowper  desired  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to  live  in  perpetual  converse  with  refigks 
people  upon  religious  subjects.  Attracted  to  the  Unwins  by  their  similar  enthusiasm,  he  sm 
became  a  boarder  in  their  house.  He  was  from  the  first  strong  attracted  toward  Mrs.  Uivs. 
**That  woman  is  a  blessing  to  me,"  he  wrote,  "and  I  never  see  her  without  being  the  bed? 
for  her  company."  He  describes  upon  another  occasion  his  usual  day:  "We  breakfast  coe- 
monly  between  eight  and  nine;  till  eleven  we  read  either  the  Scripture,  or  the  sermons  of  scm 
faithful  preacher  of  those  holy  mysteries;  at  eleven  we  attend  divine  service,  which  is  pet- 
formed  here  twice  every  day;  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate,  and  amuse  oursehnes  as  «* 
please.  During  that  interval,  I  either  read  in  ray  own  i^Mirtmrat,  or  walk,  or  ride,  or  wotia 
the  garden.  We  seldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner,  but,  if  the  wether  permits,  adjotun  to  tbr 
garden,  where,  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  son,  I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  refif^ons  cosrT>^ 
sation  till  tea-time.  ...  At  night  we  read  and  converse  as  before  till  supper,  and  oomme:^ 
finish  the  evening  either  with  hymns  or  a  sermon,  and  hst  of  all  the  family  are  caOed  to  pnyei 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  life  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  utmost  dieeffulneas,  acsoi^ 
ingly,  we  are  all  happy,  and  dwell  together  in  unity  as  brethren." 

Less  than  two  years  after  Cowper  went  to  reside  at  the  Unwins  the  Reverend  William  Uirra 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  The  friendship  between  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin.  hovefR, 
kept  them  together.  They  lived  as  companions  for  life.  No  scandal  is  possible  with  regard  t» 
their  association:  Cowper  himself  says  that  they  were  as  mother  and  son,  and  Mrs.  Unwin's soa 
a  very  religious  man,  had  no  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  oonneccion. 

Inspired  by  a  desire  to  be  near  the  Reverend  John  Newton,  a  leader  of  the  rdigioiaa  revfvi; 
Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  moved  to  the  squalid  little  village  of  Olney  in  Buckiikgiianuhir 
There  under  Newton's  leadership  they  continued  their  reli^ous  devotions.  Cowper  wrott  i 
number  of  hymns  for  a  church  hymnal  and  was  encouraged  to  visit  among  the  poor.  & 
mode  of  life  for  the  past  years  began  again  to  affect  his  brain :  he  became  morbid,  worried  ain^- 
his  salvation,  finally  believed  that  he  was  one  of  the  doomed,  and  tried  once  mot«  to  onDE* 
suicide.  For  sixteen  months  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  tended  all  the  while  with  the  most  ky^ 
care  by  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Newton. 

When  he  recovered,  he  sought  for  some  congenial  mental  occupation  to  prevent  a  retun^ 
his  disease.  He  was  now,  1781,  a  man  of  fifty,  without  occupkation  or  precession,  and  wHki 
mental  trouble  that  might  at  any  time  recur.  To  Mrs.  Unwin  he  owed  the  suggestioii  t&at  ^ 
turn  to  poetry.  She  realized  that  he  would  thus  occupy  his  mind,  but  she  ooold  hardly  bt^ 
hoped  that  he  would  gain  success  and  fame.  It  was  she,  too,  who  suggested  the  subjects  abcci 
which  he  should  write,  but  her  suggestion.  The  Progress  cf  ErroTy  was,  unhappily,  tinctared  vi"^ 
her  deep  reli^ous  feelings.  Cowper  adopted  her  suggestion,  but  the  result  was  a  failuie.  T!k 
volume  containing  this  poem  and  Truth,  Table  Talk,  Exposhdaiion,  Hajm^  Ckarify,  CoftMrash'^ 
and  Restiveness  appeared  in  1782.  The  criticisms  were  unfavorable  and  in  this  caae  poettfiti' 
agrees  with  the  contemporary  judgment.  Outside  of  a  few  purple  patches,  the  poems  are  ids' 
spired  and  forced. 

The  subject  for  his  great  work.  The  Task,  was  suggested  by  a  new  friend  he  made  at  the  ti&( 
his  first  volume  of  poems  was  being  prepared  for  the  press.  Lady  Austen,  a  bright,  vivack<2 
widow,  came  into  the  village  one  day  to  shop,  met  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Cowp^,  seemed  to  fefit 
great  attraction  for  them,  and  in  a  short  time  settled  in  a  near-by  house.  The  three  becaraf^is- 
separable  companions:  "Lady  Austen  and  we  pass  our  days  alternately  at  each  other's  Cb 
teau."  On  one  occasion  she  told  him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin,  mudi  to  his  amusement,  and  tk 
next  morning  he  informed  her  '*that  convulsions  of  laughta  brou^t  on  by  his  reQirflectaoa<3( 
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her  story  had  kept  him  waking  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  and  that  he  had  turned  it 
into  a  ballad.'*  Of  greater  importance,  however,  was  her  suggestion  that  he  try  a  great  poem 
in  blank  verse.  When  asked  for  a  subject,  she  suggested  the  sofa  on  which  she  lay.  From  the 
suggestion  grew  The  Task  (published  1784),  its  title  reminding  the  reader  that 

. . .  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 

This  poem  constitutes  Cowper's  chief  claim  to  a  place  among  the  leading  English  poets.  It  is 
indeed  the  poem  of  a  sect,  being  a  concrete  expression  of  the  Methodism  of  the  time,  but  it  is 
more  than  that.  The  sympathy  he  shows  for  the  quiet  secluded  country  lifd,  the  truth  and  sin- 
cere joy  with  which  he  depicts  the  homely  pleasures  of  the  modest  home,  the  close  and  accurate 
observations  of  nature:  —  it  is  in  these  characteristics  that  Cowper  struck  an  original  note  in 
his  long  poemr  "a  poem,"  says  the  devoted  Hayley,  "of  such  infinite  variety,  that  it  seems  to 
Adude  every  subject,  and  every  style,  without  any  dissonance  or  disorder:  and  to  have  flowed 
without  effort,  from  inspired  philanthropy,  eager  to  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  all  readers, 
vhatever  may  lead  them,  most  happily,  to  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  human  life,  and  to  the  final 
attunment  of  heaven." 

The  next  few  years  were  among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Although  a  coolness  came  between 
him  and  Lady  Austen,  her  place  was  more  than  filled  by  his  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  who  came  to 
live  with  him  at  this  time.  He  worked  busily  at  his  poetry,  publishing  in  1785  a  volume  contain* 
ing  a  niunber  of  his  better  known  lyrics,  as  The  Loss  of  the  Royal  George,  The  Solitude  of  Alexanr 
der  Sdkirk,  The  Poplar  Field,  The  Needless  Alarm,  To  Mary,  and  beginning  his  longest  work,  the 
translation  of  Homer.  The  Homer  was  published  in  1791  in  two  quarto  volumes  and  the  first 
edition  was  sold  out  in  less  than  six  months.  Realizing  that  health  of  mind  and  body  lay  in 
continued  occupation,  he  planned  a  sumptuous  edition  of  Milton,  with  notes,  translations  of  the 
Latin  and  Italian  poems,  illustrations,  etc.,  but  this  task  was  never  finished.  He  engaged  him- 
self more  enthusiastically  upon  a  revision  of  his  translation  of  Homer. 

With  advancing  years  —  he  was  now  over  sixty  —  he  began  again  to  fall  into  the  settled 
melancholy  that  had  in  previous  instances  led  to  madness,  and  during  these  years  his  faithful 
companion  was  in  no  condition  to  aid  him.  Even  while  his  strength  was  ebbing,  Mrs.  Unwin 
was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  her  mind  failed.  Without  her  Cowper  sank  into  a  pitiful  state  of 
dejection,  bordering  on  insanity.  She  died  in  December,  1706,  but  Cowper  was  in  such  a  mental 
condition  that  he  scarcely  realized  she  had  gone.  He  lingered  on  for  three  wretched  years, 
wholly  dependent  on  the  care  and  kindness  of  friends  and  distant  relatives.  He  passed  away 
peacefully  April  25,  1800,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  His  grave  is  in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel  in 
Dereham  Church. 

ROBERT  BURNS 

Although  individual  genius  is  always  unique. in  its  manifestations,  most  authors  show 
marked  traces  of  the  literary  influences  that  have  surrounded  them.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Pope,  and  the  rest  reflected  in  their  poetry  the  literary  traditions  of  the  age  and  society  in  which 
they  lived.  Even  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  who  rose  so  far  above  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, is  truly  a  child  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  a  study  of  the  development  of  his 
technical  sldll  in  the  drama  shows  along  what  regular  and  natural  lines  it  proceeded.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a  native  genius,  untrammeled  by  the  fetters  of  contemporary  literary  custom 
or  thought,  flashes  across  the  horizon.  Such  a  genius  was  Robert  Bums.  He  was,  as  the  learned 
Ramsay  called  him,  "in  truth,  a  sort  of  comet  in  literature." 

Robert  Bums  was  bom  January  25, 1759,  near  the  village  of  Ayr,  Scotland.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  seven  children  of  William  Bums  (Bumess  or  Bumes)  and  Agnes  Brown.  William  Bums, 
%  poor  farmer,  was  a  man  of  strictest  probity  and  deep  piety.  His  poet-son  has  left  an  inefface- 
able portrait  of  him  in  The  Cotter*s  Saturday  Night.  Agnes  Burns  was  an  Ayrshire  woman, 
deeply  religious  as  was  her  husband,  and  fond  of  the  old  Scottish  songs  and  ballads.  Bums's 
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lifelong  reverence  of  the  memory  of  his  father  and  his  provision  for  the  care  of  his  moths  srs 
notable  traits  in  his  character. 

Bums's  youth  was  bitterly  hard.  His  father  struggled  unsuccessfully  with  farms  at  Mocd 
Oliphant  and  Lochlea,  and  the  boys,  though  not  fully  grown,  were  called  upon  for  men's  «T)n.. 
**The  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley-slave,**  Bums  called  it  in  later  years.  The  education  cf  ti; 
children  was  not  neglected,  however,  even  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  constant  labor.  At  £•( 
years  of  age,  Robert  attended  the  village  school  and  a  few  years  later  his  father  oomluned  «.'t 
his  neighbors  to  hire  a  tutor  for  the  children.  This  tutor,  John  Murdoch,  a  man  of  excepti^v^ 
intelligence,  took  especial  pains  in  training  his  charges  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  ose  ^ft. 
meaning  of  words,  so  that,  on  the  authority  of  his  younger  brother,  Gilbert  Bums,  Robert " soc* 
became  remarkable  for  the  fluency  and  correctness  of  his  expression,  and  read  tbe  few  buob 
that  came  in  his  way  with  much  pleasure  and  improvement.*'  We  know  from  Biinia*s  own  i. 
count  some  of  these  few  books:  The  Spectator,  certain  plays  of  Shakespeare,  works  of  Po^^- 
Locke's  huge  Essay,  Boyle's  Lectures,  Taylor's  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  the  woHls  of  Allan  Raa- 
say,  the  writings  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Hume,  and  Robertson,  and,  most  precioi? 
of  all  (his  vade  mecum.  Burns  calls  it  later),  a  collection  of  songs.  In  his  education  the  inflacE':*' 
of  his  father  must  be  noted.  Bums  testifies  to  the  value  of  this  when  he  writes,  ''he  convcfse^i 
on  all  subjects  with  us  familiarly,"  and  "was  at  great  pains,  as  we  accompanied  him  in  tk 
labors  of  the  farm,  to  lead  the  conversation  to  such  subjects  as  might  tend  to  increase  our  knovt 
edge  or  confirm  our  virtuous  habits." 

Bums's  father,  worn  out  by  his  futile  efforts  at  farming,  died  in  1784,  leaving  little  but  debt& 
Robert  and  Gilbert  had  a  few  months  previously  taken  a  farm  a  few  miles  away  at  Mossgid  sod 
there  they  took  their  mother  and  their  youngs  brothers  and  sisters  after  William  Bums's  deoit 

Even  before  his  father's  death.  Bums  had  fallen  into  evil  company  in  the  neighboring  villsfR 
of  Kirkoswold  and  Irvine.  He  had  tasted  the  joys  of  dissipation  and  he  had  learned  to  look  upoi 
illegitimate  love  with  a  careless  mind.  When  the  farm  at  Mossgiel  failed  to  alleviate  his  per- 
erty,  he  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the  temptations  that  abounded  in  the  neighborhood.  Bis  gnia 
as  a  poet  and  wit  was  already  known  among  hb  companions  and  made  him  wdcome  in  sst 
convivial  crowd.  His  readiness  of  address  made  him  attractive  to  the  young  women  off  his  o«t 
social  circles.  Together  with  the  unfolding  of  his  genius  as  a  poet  during  the  four  years  at  Mq» 
giel  is  to  be  recorded  the  sad  story  of  the  beginnings  of  his  moral  downfall. 

Bums  had  begun  to  write  his  lyrics  as  early  as  his  fifteenth  year.  Inspired  then  by  swifkii 
love  for  a  partner  in  a  harvest  dance,  he  wrote  his  first  poem.  Handsome  NeU,  **m  a  wild  cnth^ 
siasm  of  passion."  "To  this  hour  I  never  recollect  it,"  said  he  in  later  years,  *'but  my  hesf. 
melts,  my  blood  sallies  at  the  remembrance."  It  was  characteristic  of  Bums's  inspiration  \htl 
he  wrote  his  best  verses  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  above.  A  chance  amour^  entrreti 
upon  with  the  abandoned  enthusiasm  of  his  ardent  nature,  might  result  in  an  unrivaled  burst  <.! 
song.  "I  never  had  the  least  thought  or  inclination  of  turning  poet  till  I  once  got  beartihr  c 
love,  and  then  rhyme  and  song  were,  in  a  manner,  the  spontaneous  language  of  my  heart.**  Ar 
unhappy  feature  of  his  life  was  that  his  excesses  of  affection  like  his  excesses  in  drink  proved  the 
ruin,  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  others  dear  to  him. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  chronicling  in  detail  the  suecesnve  amours  of  this  master-lover.  In 
November,  1784,  a  daughter  was  born  to  him  of  Elizabeth  Paton  and  was  taken  into  his  housr 
by  his  mother  and  tenderly  nurtured.  His  fatherhood  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  his 
church  and  evoked  from  him  a  short  series  of  satirical  poems  in  reply  —  The  Twa  Herd*^  Hdf 
Willie's  Prayer,  The  Ordination,  The  Holy  Fair.  After  a  courtship  extending  throu|^  17B5«  earir 
in  1786  Bums  and  Jean  Armour,  the  daughter  of  a  mason  in  a  near-by  village,  were  secretly  and 
irregularly  married.  Shortly  afterwards  the  girPs  angry  father  forced  her  to  give  up  Burns  an^i 
tc  destroy  the  evidences  of  her  marriage.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Jean  became  tlic 
mother  of  twin  children.  Even  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles.  Bums  was  carrying  on  bis 
with  Mary  CampbeU,  a  simple,  faithful  Argyllshire  lass  who,  according  to  one 
aroused  in  Burns  the  tmest  love  he  ever  knew. 
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During  the  troubled  months  between  the  fall  of  1784  and  the  spring  of  1786  Bums  ^Tote 
many  of  hia  best-known  poems,  inclu(&ig  The  Twa  Dogs,  The  Holy  Fair,  Address  to  the  DeU,  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  To  a  Mouse,  Man  was  Made  to  Mourn,  To  a  Mountain  Daisy,  To  a 
Ixmse,  Song:  Composed  in  August. 

The  publication  of  his  poems  was  undertaken  in  1786  to  provide  Bums  with  funds  to  go  to 
Jamaica  to  escape  the  depressing  poverty  at  home  and  the  legal  revenge  threatened  by  Jean 
Armour's  father.  The  little  volume,  published  by  John  Wilson  of  Kilmarnock,  won  immediate 
fame.  Bums  received  about  twenty  pounds  as  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  sale,  and  bought 
steerage  passage  for  the  West  Indies.  Just  before  his  ship  sailed,  however,  he  changed  his  plans. 
**  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  friends;  my  chest  was  on  the  way  to  Greenock;  I  had  com- 
posed the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  *  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,' 
when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blackwood  to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by  opening  up 
ne'vir  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 

At  the  end  of  1786  Bums  went  to  Edinburgh  to  try  his  fortunes.  His  winter  there  was  a 
triumph  for  him  as  a  poet  and  the  ruination  of  him  as  a  man.  The  plowman  poet  was  f^ted  and 
honored  by  the  rich,  the  learned,  and  the  great;  he  became  the  lion  of  the  social  circles  and  held 
his  own  in  wit  and  conversation  with  the  best  in  the  city.  But  along  beside  his  visits  at  the 
houses  of  the  great  were  night  gatherings  in  the  clubs  and  brotherhoods  of  Edinburgh's  taverns. 
In  the  taverns  he  found  the  people  more  congenial  to  him.  There  was  no  restraint  to  the  raillery, 
the  jests,  and  the  drinking.  Bums  became  the  boon  companion  to  the  young  bloods  of  the  time, 
an  acknowledged  leader  in  their  carousals,  and  indulged  his  wit  and  satire,  it  was  said,  at  the 
expense  of  his  more  noble  and  dignified  hosts.  He  was  given  a  taste  of  revelries  and  excesses 
that  far  surpassed  the  dissipations  of  his  Ayrshire  valleys. 

His  finances  improved  wonderfully  with  an  Edinburgh  edition  of  his  poems  including  only  a 
few  poems  not  in  his  Kilmamock  book,  as  The  Address  to  the  Unco'  Guid,  A  Winter  Night,  and 
'*  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,**  It  is  estinuited  that  he  received  in  all  about  five  hundred 
pounds  at  this  tune,  enough,  anyway,  to  lend  his  brothers  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  and 
to  take  a  trip  himself  among  the  Scottish  Highlands.  His  return  to  the  incessant  toil  of  his  Moss- 
gie)  farm  accentuated  the  difference  between  the  Edinburgh  life  and  the  condition  to  which  he 
was  bom.  He  became  dissatisfied  and  moody,  restlessly  unhappy  under  the  conditions  anc' 
restricted  gayeties  at  Mossgiel.  In  this  spirit  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  the  winter  of  1787-  88. 

If  he  looked  for  the  repetition  of  his  former  reception,  as  he  probably  did,  he  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. His  day  of  glory  was  over.  Gentlemen  no  longer  counted  his  company;  society  no 
longer  dined  and  entertained  him;  the  learned  no  longer  inclined  to  engage  him  in  sallies  of  wit 
and  discussion.  Bums  was  practically  ignored.  The  effect  upon  him  was  lamentable.  He  be- 
came embittered  against  the  rich  and  the  great  and  relieved  his  feelings  by  excesses  in  the  tav- 
erns where  he  still  was  welcome.  He  may  have  thought  of  preferment  in  office  when  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  but  his  hopes  were  quickly  undeceived  and  his  anger  increased.  The  favor  and 
smiles  of  these  people  of  influence  had,  after  ail,  meant  nothing.  In  the  spring  of  1788  he  bought 
with  his  remaining  funds  a  farm  at  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries,  and  married  Jean  Armour,  appar- 
ently resolved  to  return  to  his  native  occupation  and  give  up  the  life  of  the  city. 

His  farm  at  Ellisland  was,  as  the  factor  who  rented  it  told  him,  a  poet's  choice  and  not  a 
farmer's,  so  that,  for  the  support  of  his  growing  family,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  position  as 
exciseman  for  his  district,  yielding  him  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  His  duties  took  him  over 
a  district  roughly  fifty  miles  square  and  compelled  him  to  ride  fully  two  himdred  miles  a  week. 
He  felt  keenly  the  stigma  attached  to  his  office,  but  seems  to  have  performed  his  task  creditably. 
The  journeys  necessary  for  his  excise  business,  however,  kept  him  away  from  his  farm  for  long 
periods  and  hastened  the  utter  failure  of  his  hopes  in  that  direction. 

Meanwhile,  the  springs  of  song  did  not  fail  within  him.  W^hen  he  was  in  Edinburgh  he  met 
James  Johnson,  who  was  collecting  a  Musical  Museum  of  the  songs  of  Scotland.  Burns  had 
enthusiastically  oo5perated  with  Johnson  in  his  work,  aiding  by  his  knowledge  of  Scottish  tradi- 
tion, by  his  criticism  (Burns  was  practically  the  editor  of  the  collection  from  1788  until  his 
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health  began  to  fail) ,  and  especially  by  the  contribution  of  hia  own  songa.  During  the  vhole  </ 
his  EUisland  residence  he  continued  to  send  songs  to  Johnson,  until  he  was  iqireaeiited  is  tk 
Museum  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pieces.  Induded  among  these  were:  A  Roadmd  bg  &s 
Early  Walk,  The  Silver  Tassie,  Of  a'  the  AirU,  My  Heart  *sinthe  Highlands,  John  Anderson,  s; 
Jo,  Thou  Lingering  Star,  WiUie  Brewed  a  Peck  o*  Maui,  Ae  Fond  Kis$,  The  Banks  6"  Doan,  Tk 
Deii*$  awa  wf  th'  Exciseman,  The  Lovdy  Lass  cf  Inverness,  A  Red,  Red  Rose,  Avid  hang  Sfv, 
Comth'  Thro'  the  Rye,  During  the  last  months  of  his  stay  at  EUisland  he  composed  his  faxor^ 
narrative  poem.  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  This,  not  being  a  song,  was  not  contributed  to  Johnson,  btt 
appeared  inde|>endently. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  at  fanning  at  ElUsIand  led  Bums  finally  to  mov«  his  fsmHj 
(end  of  1791)  into  Dumfries.  This  meant  the  total  loss  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  tbra 
hundred  pounds  he  had  put  into  the  farm  at  the  beginning,  and  also  meant  that  he  mtouku 
»  support  himself  wholly  by  his  excise  duties.  Nq  move  could  have  been  more  unfortanate.  Hr 
not  only  surrendered  fcnr  nothing  what  might  at  least  have  yielded  him  and  his  Canuly  eaomp 
food  to  maintain  life,  but  he  left  the  dean  atmosphere  of  his  upland  farm  for  the  many  tem^^ 
tions  of  a  busy  Scotch  town.  Furthermore,  he  interested  himself  in  the  potitica  of  the  day. 
ranging  himself  on  the  liberal  side  and  speaking  freely  in  favor  of  the  revolutionista  in  FtBisx. 
These  acts  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  Government  and  the  prospect  of  the  loss  al  ^ii 
position  in  the  excise,  upon  which  the  poor  poet  was  forced  to  make  his  peace  and  keep  h& 
opinions  to  himself.  Altogether  his  years  at  Dumfries  were  marked  by  bitter  diaooucagementi 
and  by  the  acceleration  of  his  moral  and  physical  downfall. 

His  poetry  diminished  in  quantity  during  these  years.  In  1792  he  was  invited  by  Gtcrs 
Thompson  to  contribute  to  another  collection  of  Scottish  songs  and  melodies.  It  is  charmrtia'- 
istic  of  Bums  that  he  responded  enthusiastically,  —  *'I  shall  enter  into  your  undertaking  «it:i 
all  the  small  portion  of  abilities  I  have,"  —  but  that  he  refused  all  pay:  "to  talk  of  moaf; 
wages,  fee,  hire,  etc.,  would  be  downright  prostitution  of  souL"  Burns  remained  true  to  b& 
promise,  giving  song  after  song  to  the  collection  and  indignantly  repudiating  any  snggestioc  d 
reward.  In  all  he  contributed  sixty  songs  to  the  collection,  althou^  only  a  fraction  of  his  ens- 
tribution  appeared  before  his  death.  Some  of  these  songs  were  sdected  from  those  he  had  pre'n- 
ously  contributed  to  Johnson's  Museum^  and  some  were  songs  written  earlier.  Among  the  £ce<t 
contributions  were  the  following:  Duncan  Gray,  Saw  ye  Bonie  Lesley,  Scots  wha  has  w€  Wxic^^ 
bled.  Highland  Mary,  Is  therefor  Honest  Poverty,  There  was  a  Lass,  Mary  Morison, 

His  dissipations  and  excesses  had  nuuie  him  prematurely  aged  and  weakened  his  nacurdil; 
strong  constitution.  The  end  came  in  1796.  In  January,  after  an  evening  of  drunken  rev<4r- 
Bums  fell  in  the  street  and  lay  there  asleep  for  some  time.  A  rheumatic  fever  came  from  tii^ 
.'iccident,  the  efiPects  of  which  he  never  was  able  to  shake  off.  He  could  not  keep  op  his  exci^ 
duties  during  the  lingering  illness  that  followed  and  felt  the  stings  of  actual  want.  July  i\  ^ 
died.  A  great  public  funeral  was  accorded  him,  the  people  high  and  low  forgetting  quickly  L< 
weaknesses  and  paying  their  reverence  to  his  true  greatness.  He  was  buried  in  a  comer  d  St 
Michaers  Churchyard,  Dumfries. 

As  a  song-writer  Bums  is  without  peer.  The  spontaneity  of  his  inspiratioii.  the  depth  ao^ 
directness  oi  his  vision,  the  sincerity  of  his  emotion,  have  given  to  his  lyrics  a  fre^mess  tr:: 
never  fades.  In  his  poems  we  have  no  Cynthias,  no  Venuses,  Adonises,  or  pretended  shephtnH 
Phyllises  and  Corydons,  but  instead  the  clear,  open  world  of  nature  and  of  man.  His  sya^- 
thies  are  both  broad  and  intense,  his  humor  b  at  times  delicate  and  subtle  and  again  broad  &ri 
piercing,  his  range  is  from  withering  invective  to  tenderest  pathos,  his  style  is  witfaoiit  affeO 
tion  or  artificiality.  He  is  the  great  interpreter  of  Scottish  life.  Ftom  one  aspect  we  have  T^ 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  from  another  the  rollicking  Halloween,  from  yet  another  tbe  Ten  ^ 
Shanter,  embodying  something  of  the  weird  superstitious  element  in  Scotch  character;  again  tt 
boisterous  revels  of  The  Jolly  Beggars,  and  above  all  the  martial  Scots  wha  has  wf  Wallace  6i>» 
His  poems  have,  indeed,  become  the  poetry  of  a  people.  His  wredced  life  is  forgotten  in  tbf 
glory  of  the  inspiration  that  breathed  into  his  vene  the  life  and  soul  of  Scotland. 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

Gray  and  Collins,  but  more  especially  Cowper  and  Burns,  had  during  the  eighteenth  century 
pven  a  hint  of  an  awakening  in  poets  to  a  new  conception  of  life  and  of  nature,  but  the  full 
renascence  came  with  the  work  of  Wordsworth  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  Coleridge.  The  true 
[)eginning8  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  literature  corresponded  in  time  dosely  to  the  French 
Elevolution  in  politics  and  had  some  characteristics  in  common  with  it.  As  the  French  Revolu- 
tion issued  in  a  new  era,  so  did  Wordsworth's  poetry;  as  the  French  Revolution  emphasized  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  so  did  Wordsworth  discover  a  new  dignity  in  humble  life;  as  the  French 
Revolution  had  one  of  its  roots  in  the  return  to  nature  preached  by  Rousseau,  so  Wordsworth 
lought  the  main  springs  of  his  inspiration  in  a  new  conception  of  nature  and  man's  rdations 
Rrith  it.  A  revolution  in  letters  accompanied  the  revolution  in  politics,  and  of  the  revolution  in 
letters  the  quiet,  secluded  Wordsworth  was  the  prophet. 

Wordsworth  once  dictated  to  his  nephew,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  passages  for  an  in- 
tended biography.  "I  was  bom,*'  he  said,  "at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  on  April  7, 1770, 
the  second  son  of  John  Wordsworth,  attomey-at-law  —  as  lawyers  of  this  class  were  then  called 
—  and  law-agent  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  My  mother  was  Anne. 
3nly  daughter  of  William  Cookson,  Mercer,  of  Penrith,  and  of  Dorothy,  bom  Crackanthorpe, 
:>l  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  who  from  the  times  of  Edward  the  Third  had  lived  in  New- 
biggen  Hall,  Westmoreland.  My  grandfather  was  the  first  of  the  name  of  Wordsworth  who 
same  into  Westmoreland,  when  he  purchased  the  small  estate  of  Sockbridge.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  who  had  been  settled  at  Peniston,  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  sources  of  the  Don, 
[>robably  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  . . .  The  time  of  my  infancy  and  early  boyhood  was 
passed  partly  at  Cockermouth,  and  partly  with  my  mother's  parents  at  Penrith,  where  my 
mother,  in  the  year  1778,  died  of  a  decline,  brought  on  by  a  cold,  in  consequence  of  being  put. 
It  a  friend's  house  in  London,  in  what  used  to  be  called  'a  best  bedroom.*  My  father  never 
recovered  his  usual  cheerfulness  of  mind  after  this  loss,  and  died  when  I  was  in  my  fourteenth 
^ear.  ...  Of  my  earliest  days  at  school  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that  they  were  very  happy  ones, 
:hiefly  because  I  was  left  at  liberty  then,  and  in  the  vacations,  to  read  whatever  books  I  liked. 
...  It  may  be,  perhaps,  as  well  to  mention  that  the  first  verses  which  I  wrote  were  a  task  im- 
X)sed  by  my  master  —  the  subject.  The  Summer  Vacation;  and  of  my  own  account  I  added 
others  upon  Return  to  Scho(d,  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  either  poem." 

Wordsworth's  whole  life  was  bound  up  intimately  with  the  region  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
Mssed  his  youth.  As  soon  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  returned  there  and  settled  among  the 
icenes  that  had  impressed  him  as  a  child  and  that  grew  to  be  literally  a  part  of  his  life.  Acutely 
lensiti  ve  to  the  influences  of  natural  beauty,  and  endowed  with  a  spiritual  insight  which  enabled 
lim  to  interpret  these  to  the  world,  Wordsworth  found  in  the  Lake  region  all  the  necessary 
aspiration  for  his  greatest  poems.  He  was  bom  on  the  edge  of  the  district,  his  earliest  memories 
xrerc  of  Derwent  and  Skiddaw,  his  school  days  at  Hawkshead,  on  the  banks  of  Esthwaite  Water, 
led  him  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  district,  his  walks  took  him  through  every  mile  of  ground, 
wd  in  his  manhood  he  settled  on  the  banks  of  Grasmere  Lake  and  later  at  Rydal  Mount  over- 
ooking  the  little  Rydal  Lake.  The  scenery  of  his  poems  is  the  scen'bry  of  Uie  Lakes  and  the 
nuTounding  hiUs  and  valleys,  and  the  people  are  the  people  who  lived  there.  ^ 

The  life  of  no  poet  is  more  uneventful  outwardly  than  was  Wordsworth's.  By  the  generosity 
>f  his  uncles,  to  whose  care  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  entrusted  at  their  father's 
leath,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  in  October,  1787,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  January, 
1791.  His  college  career  was  not  especially  noteworthy.  During  his  third  vacation  he  took  with 
I  single  friend  a  walking  tour  in  Switzerland,  coming  into  actual  contact  with  the  stir  of  the 
^at  Revolution  in  Europe.  PerhiH)s  something  in  what  he  saw  there  led  him,  after  a  short 
ttay  in  London,  to  make  another  trip  to  France  in  November  of  1791.  He  became  actively 
snthusiastic  over  the  revolutionary  cause  at  this  time  and  thought  at  one  time  of  putting  him* 
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self  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  Girondist  Party,  bat  his  f amfly,  wiaely  alarmed  at  the  pnapei, 
stopped  his  allowances  and  thus  brought  him  back  to  England.  A  year  later  the  war  tk 
ensued  between  France  and  England  stirred  him  deeply,  since  he  felt  love  and  sympathy  oa  t!x 
one  hand  for  the  French  in  their  struggle  and  on  the  other  for  his  native  country  in  whst  he  £ 
first  betieved  its  misguided  course.  In  1795,  when  he  was  twenty-fiye  years  old»  he  was  j<bor 
by  his  sister  Dorothy  and,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  small  legacy  left  him  by  his  friead  Calxnx 
settled  in  a  cottage  at  Racedown,  near  Crewkeme^  in  Dorsetshire.  There  began  the  quiet. » 
trospective  life  which  lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  sister  was  always  with  him,  a^ 
ing  him  wise  and  loving  care  and  the  companionship  of  perfect  sympathy.  October  4, 180i  » 
married  Mary  Hutchinson,  of  Penrith.^  With  perfect  tact  she  adapted  hersdtf  to  his  life,  ctrcM 
and  frugal,  devoted  to  her  husband,  and  never  jealous  of  the  sister  who  was  so  dear  a  oompi> 
ion.  Henceforward,  the  even  course  of  his  life  was  little  varied.  He  knew  the  joys  and  socrc'V 
that  are  familiar  to  most  men,  the  joys  of  friendship  and  of  fatherhcxxl,  and  the  intense  aocn:* 
that  come  with  the  stroke  oi  death  in  the  family  drde;  he  took  a  few  trips  in  his  own  oonnTr 
and  abroad;  he  changed  his  home  until  he  acquired  the  ideal  house  at  Rydal  Mount.  No  intff* 
esting  sensation  can  be  extracted  from  a  life  like  this. 

If  his  life  was  outwardly  uneventful,  however,  his  inward  development  was  the  opposite.  Vi 
poet  has  more  freely  disclosed  to  us  his  thoughts  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  his  mental  Ki 
The  longest  works  he  has  left  to  us,  and  the  works  containing  some  of  the  noblest  passages  :i 
ever  wrote,  are  fragments  of  an  epic  he  projected  on  his  own  education.  To  T/u  Prdtade  and  Hr 
ExeuTsion  the  biographer  must  always  refer  for  the  true  source  of  Wordsworth's  power  &£ 
greatness.  There  he  tells  us  of  his  emotions  as  a  boy,  of  his  career  at  college,  of  his  trip  to  S«f- 
serland,  of  his  feelings  during  the  French  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  war  between  Fnae 
and  Enf^and,  of  his  life  among  the  lakes  and  hills,  of  his  philosophy.     \ 

Wonisworth's  first  poetical  publication  of  importance  was  made  jointly  with  Coleridge  in  ts 
little  volume  entitled  Lyrtcol  Ballads.  Sia  story  of  how  the  volume  grew  out  of  an  agreeiE'-: 
with  Coleridge  to  write  a  single  poem  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  short  waDdng  trip  is  famiif 
"In  the  course  of  this  walk  was  planned  the  poem  of  The  Ancient  Manner,  ...  As  we  ends*'- 
ored  to  proceed  conjointly  our  respective  manners  proved  so  widdy  different,  that  it  would  b^ 
been  quite  presumptuous  in  me  to  do  an3rthing  but  separate  from  an  undertaking  upon  wfai?it> 
could  only  have  been  a  dog.  The  Ancient  Mariner  grew  and  grew,  till  it  became  too  impcrti^ 
for  our  first  object,  which  was  limited  to  our  expectation  of  Rve  pounds;  and  we  heg^  to  th^i 
of  a  volume,  which  was  to  consist,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  told  the  worid,  of  poems  chiefly  oa» 
pematural  subjects,  taken  from  common  life,  but  looked  at,  v  much  as  might  be,  through  -^^ 
imaginative  medium."  The  little  volume  appeared  in  the  f  aU  ol  1796,  including,  of  Wordsirrvi:  * 
best  work.  Expostulation  and  Reply,  The  Tables  Turned,  and  Lines  Written  aboee  Tintem  Al<^ 
the  last-named  being  indeed  a  poetic  confession  of  faith.  The  poems,  and  particulariy  the  pr^ 
ace.  in  which  the  theory  was  boldly  advanced  that  "The  principal  object  propoaed  in  ib^ 
poems  was  to  choose  incidents  and  situations  from  common  life,  and  to  rdate  or  describe  tV:* 
throughout,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  a  selection  of  language  really  used  by  men,"  attraict& 
considerable  attention  to  the  authors  at  the  time.      ^ 

A  convenient  division  of  Wordsworth's  poetical  work  has  been  suggested.  F^m  the  pdbi> 
tion  of  the  Lyrical  Ballais  until  about  1814  he  wrote  in  the  full  fervor  ol  an  apostle  of  a  3f« 
faith.  His  best  lyrics  are  of  this  period;  as,  Ruth,  Nutting,  Lucy  Oray,  The  DaffodHs,  h  ii 
Cuckoo,  My  Heart  Leaps  Up,  To  ihe  Daisy,  Ode  to  Duty,  Ode  on  Intintations  of  Immortality.  S<& 
of  the  best  known  of  his  narrative  poems,  also  (as  Miehad,  Resolution  and  Independtnet,  fv 
Brothers,  Margaret),  and  the  whole  of  The  Prelude,  belong  to  this  eariy  period.  In  18U  bpt> 
ished  The  Excursion,  the  attempt  to  incorporate  in  poetry  his  own  psychical  deveiopmnit  i^ 
philosophy.  The  projected  poem.  The  Recluse,  of  which  in  its  final  form  The  Excursion  vas*-' 
be  a  part,  was  never  finished.  After  1814  the  quality  of  his  poetry  was  on  the  whole  poo."£ 
though  he  continued  to  write  diligently.  A  few  lyrics  stand  out  above  the  rest  with  a  gkac' 
the  old  inq>iration.  To  a  Skylark  lEthereal  Minstrdf),  Yarrow  Revisited,  The  Trosaeks,  Ifft* 
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ent  much  time  in  poetry  which  to  us  to-day  seems  uninspired,  as  the  Eedenastieal  Sonnets  of 
121  and  1822,  and  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  i£neid  in  1829  and  1830. 
Recognition  and  honor  came  in  his  latter  years.  Between  1830  and  1840  the  circle  of  his 
adera  broadened  and  the  general  appreciation  of  his  merit  grew.  A  notable  manifestation  of 
'is  was  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1839, 
I  which  occasion  Keble,  the  professor  of  poetry  in  the  institution,  introduced  him  as  "one  who 
id  shed  a  celestial  light  upon  the  affections,  Uie  occupations,  and  the  piety  of  the  poor,*'  and 
e  applause  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  given  before  except  upon  the  visits  of  the  Duke  of 
ellington.  In  1842  he  was  given  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  from  the  Civil 
1st  for  distinguished  literary  merit.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stating  "The  acceptance  by  you  of  this 
ark  of  favour  from  the  Crown,  considering  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  proposed,  will  impose  no 
strain!  upon  your  perfect  independence,  and  involves  no  obligation  of  a  personal  nature.'* 
I  March,  1843,  after  the  death  of  Southey,  he  was  offered  the  Poet  Laureateship  and,  after 
•me  hesitation,  accepted. 

His  work,  however,  was  done.  After  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Dora,  in  1847,  he  wrote 
>thing.  His  last  days  were  calm  and  peaceful.  A  slight  cold,  caught  on  one  of  his  walks,  brought 
1  pleurisy,  from  which  he  died  at  noon  April  23, 1850.  According  to  his  wish,  he  was  buried  in 
rasmere  churchyard. 

Wordsworth  was  ever  confident,  even  in  the  days  succeeding  Jeffrey's  famous  "This  will 
sver  do"  criticism,  that  his  work  would  ultimately  win  recognition.  Henry  Crabb  Robinson 
3tes  a  visit  from  the  poet  in  1812:  "He  spoke  of  his  own  poems  with  the  just  feeling  of  confi- 
ence  which  a  sense  of  his  own  excellence  gives  him.  ...  He  is  persuaded  that  if  men  are  to 
eoome  better  and  wiser,  the  poems  will  sooner  or  later  make  their  way." 
And  the  poems  have  made  their  way,  fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  Southey  in  1804  that  Words- 
orth  *'will  rank  among  the  very  first  poets."  Wordsworth's  fellow  poet  and  devoted  admirer, 
oleridge,  has  so  fully  analyzed  the  characteristics  of  Wordsworth's  work  that  an  independent 
ttempt  is  superfluous.  I,  therefore,  quote  from  the  Biographia  Liieraria  passages  summarising 
le  excellences  of  this  poetry:  — 

"first,  an  austere  purity  of  language  both  grammatically  and  logically;  in  short  a  perfect 
)propriatene8s  of  the  words  to  the  meaning.  .  .  . 

"The  second  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  work  is:  a  correspondent  weight 
id  sanity  of  the  Thoughts  and  Sentiments,  —  won,  not  from  books;  but  —  from  the  poet's 
m  meditative  observation.  They  aie  fresh  and  have  the  dew  upon  them.  His  muse,  at  least 
hen  in  her  strength  of  wing,  and  when  she  hovers  aloft  in  her  proper  element,  — 

Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  truth, 

Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  oontinuoue  lay, 

Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  noteel 

"  Even  throughout  his  smaller  poems  there  is  scarcely  one,  which  is  not  rendered  valuable  by 
me  just  and  original  reflection.  . .  . 

"Third  (and  wherein  he  soars  far  above  Daniel)  the  sinewy  strength  and  originality  of  single 
les  and  paragraphs:  the  frequent  curiosa  felicitas  of  his  diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here  give 
ecimens,  having  anticipated  them  in  a  preoe<ling  page.  This  beauty,  and  as  eminently  charac- 
rLstic  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  acknowl- 
ge  and  admire. 

"Fourth;  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  descriptions  as  taken  immediately  from 
ture,  and  proving  a  long  and  genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  gives  the  physiog- 
mic  expression  to  all  the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  reflected  in  a  calm  and  perfectly 
msparent  lake,  the  image  is  distinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  softness  and 
Itre.  Like  the  moisture  of  the  polish  on  a  pebble,  genius  neither  distorts  nor  false-colours  its 
jects;  but  on  the  contrary  brings  out  many  a  vein  and  many  a  tint,  which  escape  the  eye  of 
mmon  observation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what  had  been  often  kicked  away  by  the 
crying  foot  of  the  traveller  on  the  dusty  high  road  of  custom. . . . 
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'  Fifth;  a  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and  subtle  thought  with  sensibifitsr;  a  srmiiBikf 
with  man  as  man;  the  sympathy  indeed  of  a  contemplator,  rather  than  a  fellow-sufferer  or  co- 
mate  (^peciotor,  haud  particeps),  but  oi  a  contemplator,  from  whose  view  no  difference  of  njk 
conceals  the  sameness  of  the  nature;  no  injuries  of  wind  or  weather,  or  toil,  or  even  of  ignorukie, 
wholly  disguise  the  human  face  divine.  The  superscription  and  the  image  of  the  Creator  stii 
remain  legible  to  him  under  the  dark  lines,  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or  cros- 
barred  it.  Here  the  Man  and  the  Poet  lose  and  6nd  themsdves  in  each  other,  the  one  u  gk^ 
fied.  the  latter  as  substantiated.  In  this  mild  and  philosophic  pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  U 
me  without  a  compeer.  Such  as  he  i* ;  so  he  vfrUea.  . . . 

"Last,  and  preeminently,  I  challenge  for  this  poet  the  gift  of  Imagination  in  the  highest  ad 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  play  of  fctney^  Wordsworth,  to  my  feelings,  is  not  alva;.) 
graceful,  and  sometimes  recondite.  The  likeness  is  occasionally  too  strange,  or  demands  ti« 
peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or  is  such  as  appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  reseaidi,  ntbe 
than  spontaneous  presentation.  Indeed  Ids  taxicy  seldom  displays  itself,  as  mere  and  uniDAC'> 
fied  fancy.  But  in  imaginative  power,  he  stands  nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakespea^ 
and  Milton;  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and  his  own.  To  employ  his  own  wora 
which  are  at  once  an  instance  and  an  illustration,  he  does  indeed  to  all  thoughts  and  to  allccr 

jects  — 

"add  thei^ieam. 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream." 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE 

Samuel  Taylor  CoLERn>OE  was  bom  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire,  October  91, 1772»  ttf 
youngest  of  the  thirteen  children  <rf  the  Reverend  John  Coleridge.  His  father,  the  vicar  of  t» 
little  pariah,  was  a  kindly  but  somewhat  eccentric  genius,  steeped  in  Hebrew  which  he  oks- 
mended  to  his  little  flock  as  "the  immediate  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and,  learned  in  t^ 
classics.  His  mother  Anne  Bowdon  (John  Coleridge's  second  wife),  was  a  practical  and  iodsr 
trious  but  uneducated  woman,  who  seems  to  have  had  less  influence  than  mothers  usnallT  exe 
cise  over  their  children.  ''Possessing  none  even  of  the  most  common  accomplishments  d  b^ 
day,"  Mr.  Gillman  writes  from  information  derived  from  Coleridge  himself,  "she  had  nsb? 
love  nor  sympathy  for  the  display  of  them  in  others." 

Coleridge  was  a  precocious  child:  "At  a  veiy  premature  age,"  he  says,  "even  befotv  my  ^ 
teenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  metaphysics  and  theological  controversy.  Nothing  ^ 
pleased  me."  In  his  tenth  year  he  was  entered  for  school  at  Christ's  Hospital.  There  he  as 
under  Dr.  Bowyer's  especial  observation  because  he  was  known  to  have  read  Virgil  for  amies' 
ment,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  studies.  He  testifies  to  the  master's  genius  and  infiuesct  i^ 
follows:  "At  school  [Christ's  Hospital]  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  veiy  sensl»' 
though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe  master,  the  Reverend  James  Bowyer.  He  earfy  mcdor 
my  taste  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to  VirgiL  a- 
again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid    He  habituated  me  to  compare  Lucretius  (in  such  extracts  as  I  (^ 
read),  Terence,  and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the  Roman  pc«i^  - 
the,  so-called,  silver  and  brazen  ages;  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  sera:  and  on  grouvs 
of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  the  tratJir- 
nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  stiidyiiu;  *- 
Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakespeare  and  Milton  as  lessons:  and  they  were  the  l^ 
sons  too,  which  required  most  time  and  trouble  to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  oensore.  I  leK^ 
from  him,  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest  and,  seemingly,  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  bk ' 
logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science;  and  more  difficult,  because  more  subtle,  more  cx* 
plex,  and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly  great  poets,  lie  wooM  a; 
there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for  every  word»  but  for  the  position  of  evuy  word;  aa: 
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I  well  remember  that;  availing  himself  of  the  synonyms  to  the  Homer  of  Didymus,  he  made 
us  attempt  to  show,  with  regard  to  each,  why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  puipose; 
and  wherein  consisted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text.*'    ^ 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Of  his  college  career  we  know 
little.  Fkom  the  accounts  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows  we  learn  that  his  room  was  the  *'  rendezvoos 
of  conversation-loving  friends,"  and  that  his  interest  in  current  politics  was  active.  One  inci- 
dent reveab  the  impulsive*  peculiarity  of  the  boy.  Depressed  by  some  untoward  event,  he  sud- 
denly left  Cambridge,  went  to  London,  and  enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth  Light  Dragoons  under  the 
alias  of  Silas  Toml^yn  Comberbache  (S.  T.  C).  He  was  relieved  from  his  predicament  after  a 
few  months,  was  discharged,  and  returned  to  college.  Coleridge  never  took  his  college  degree. 
He  concdved  a  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  a  Pantisocrac^,  an  ideal  democraQr  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna,  in  which  cooperative  conmionwealth  he  and  Southey  and  Lovell  were  to  be 
the  leading  spirits.   To  complete  arrangements  for  this  he  left  college  in  17M. 

October  4, 1795,  Coleridge,  still  committed  to  the  idea  of  a  Pantisocra^r  and  apparently  in- 
spired by  the  thought  that  a  wife  would  be  a  valuable  aid  in  such  an  ideal  conmionwealth,  was 
married  to  Sarah  (or  Sara)  Fricker,  a  sister-in-law  to  Southey.  Although  in  later  years 
Coleridge,  looking  back  through  years  of  bitter  sorrows,  spoke  of  this  marriage  as  having  been 
in  a  manner  forced  upon  him,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  a  true  and  sincere  affection 
between  the  two  in  the  first  years  of  their  married  life.  He  was  probably  plunged  into  the  love 
passion  at  the  moment  as  he  was  plunged  successively  into  the  Fifteenth  Light  Dragoons  and 
the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  Pantisocracy. 

In  April,  1797,  i^peared  a  thin  volume  containing  fifty  poems.  Poems  on  various  suhfeets,  6y 
8.  T.  Coleridge,  kUe  cf  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  These  were  poems  that  had  been  written  at 
various  times  since  1780  and  were  now  collected  and  published  by  his  friend,  Amos  Cottle. 
These  poems  did  not  attract  much  attention,  nor  did  they  deserve  attention:  in  a  later  edition 
Coleridge  himself  criticized  them  as  being  "charged  with  a  profusion  of  double  epithets  and  a 
general  turgidness." 

More  important  works  were  to  come,  however,  and  soon.  Coleridge  first  met  Wordsri'orth  in 
the  summer  of  1795  and  two  years  later  (1797)  he  went  to  visit  the  poet  at  his  cottage  in  Race- 
down.  Then  began  that  intimate  poetic  companionship  that  resulted  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads  a 
year  later,  and  gave  the  inspiration  for  the  too  short-lived  flower  of  Coleridge's  genius.  Cole- 
ridge had  discerned  in  Wordsworth's  earliest  published  work  signs  of  unusual  power  and  was 
eager  to  be  with  him. 

Wordsworth  after  Coleridge's  visit  moved  from  his  Raoedown  cottage  to  Alfozden  in  order  to 
allow  more  intimate  companionship.  For  a  year  the  two  were  constantly  together,  thinking  and 
talking  of  nothing  but  poetry:  "...  our  conversation,"  writes  Coleridge  in  his  Biografhiea 
Literaria,  "turned  frequently  on  the  two  cardinal  points  of  poetry,  the  power  oi  exciting  the 
sympathy  of  the  reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giving 
the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colours  of  the  imagination.  . . .  The  thought  suggested 
itself  (to  which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect)  that  a  series  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts. 
In  the  one  the  incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  supernatural; ...  In  this  idea 
originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  my  endeavours  should  be 
directed  to  persons  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic,  yet  so  as  to  transfer  from 
our  inward  nature  a  human  interest  and  a  semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these 
shadows  of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for  the  moment  which  constitutes 
poetic  faith."  FVom  the  inspiration  of  such  companionship  and  "conversation"  as  this  sprang 
The  Rime  of  ike  Ancient  Mariner  (which  actually  appeared  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads  volume),  and 
ChristaM,  as  well  as  the  Ode  to  France,  Fears  in  Solitude,  Frost  at  Midnight,  Love,  and  the  frag- 
ment, Kubla  Khan.  And  when,  shortly  after,  the  imponderable  thread  of  sympathetic  com- 
panionship was  severed,  the  poetic  inspiration  lapsed,  and  only  the  second  part  of  ChristaM 
(1800)  and  the  sad  stanzas  To  Dejection  (180S)  remain  to  show  what  might  have  been. 

His  stay  at  Stowey  where  he  was  so  near  Wordsworth  was  interrupted  in  January  oC  1796  by 
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a  call  from  Shivwsbury  for  him  to  undertake  there  the  duties  of  the  Umtarian  miniater.  For  a 
month  he  did  this,  but  his  friends  the  Wedgwoods  (sons  of  the  famous  potter),  allocked  at  ^< 
idea  of  his  giving  up  his  poetiy,  offered  him  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  poonds  m 
condition  that  he  would  devote  himself  entirely  to  poetry  and  plulosopfay.  Tliia  offer  k 
accepted;  he  returned  to  Stowey  in  February,  and  was  with  Wordsworth  until  they  all  together 
went  to  Germany  at  the  end  ol  the  year. 

In  Germany,  die  Wordsworths  lived  at  Goslar,  but  Coleridge,  after  five  months  of  hard  stocj 
at  Ratzeburg,  went  on  to  Gttttingen,  again  to  study.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  late  sanmi' 
of  1799.  In  his  absence  from  Wordsworth,  however,  the  speU  that  had  inq[>ired  lum  was  UtoLe^ 
never  again  in  its  fuM  potency  to  be  renewed.  He  was  with  Wordsworth  again,  —  in  Septembs 
of  1799  he  was  exploring  with  Wordsworth  the  Lake  country,  —  but  the  remew<sd  asaocxalb' 
did  not  re-create  the  spelL  He  wrote  more  poetry,  it  is  true,  but  none  that  approached  I^ 
Rime  of  the  Aneieni  Mariner  and  the  first  part  of  CkriHabd,   He  translated  WailtmtinM,  k? 
jontributed  occasionally  verses  to  the  Moming  Pori^  as  Fire,  Famine,  and  SUmglUm',  and  Tli 
^)enre  Tfuntghte,  but  his  work  as  a  poet  was  done. 
^     We  have  to  record  now  the  sad,  nd  stofy  of  Coleridge's  degeneration.  In  1800  he  left  Losdcs 
and  moved  to  Keswick  in  the  Lake  region.  At  some  period  within  the  next  few  years,  just  whc 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  he  became  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium.  He  places  the  tin&e  for  ns  himsel 
as  neariy  as  it  can  be  placed:  "I  wrote  a  few  stanzas  three  and  twenty  years  ago^  soon  after  m^ 
eyes  had  been  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  habit  into  which  I  had  been  ignorantly  deluded  hy 
the  seeming  magic  effects  of  opium,  in  the  sudden  removal  oi  a  supposed  rheumatic  affectioB, 
attended  with  the  swellings  in  my  knees  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  pains  all  over  me,  bf 
which  I  had  been  bedridden  for  nearly  six  months  ...  in  one  of  these  [medical]  leviewa  I  met  s 
case  which  I  fancied  very  like  my  own  in  which  a  cure  had  been  effected  by  the  Kendal  Bluk 
Drop.  In  an  evil  hour  I  procured  it:  it  worked  miracles  —  the  swellings  dinppeaied,  the  p^as 
vanished  I  was  all  alive,  and  all  around  me  being  as  ignorant  as  myself,  nothing  oould  exoeec 
my  triumph. . . .  Alas!  it  is  with  a  bitter  smile,  a  laugh  of  gall  and  bitterness,  that  I  recall  ths 
period  of  unsuspecting  delusion,  and  how  I  first  became  aware  of  the  madstrom*  the  £stii 
whiripooi  to  which  I  was  drawing,  just  when  the  current  was  beyond  my  strength  to  atem." 

The  results  of  the  habit  were  inevitable:  he  became  unsteady  of  purpose^  shiftleas^  restfea^ 
unhappy,  and  ill;  he  alienated  his  wife,  and  lost  his  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  family,  so  th&t 
the  burden  of  thear  support  was  shifted  to  the  patient  and  industrious  Southey;  be  sank  fee 
weeks  and  months  at  a  time  out  of  sight  of  his  friends;  he  became  a  mental  and  physical  wreck. 
Cottle,  who  ran  across  him  in  1814,  writes  in  his  ReooUecHons:  **  ht  1814  S.  T.  C.  had  been  kng; 
very  long,  in  the  habit  of  taking  from  two  quarts  of  laudanum  a  week  to  a  pint  a  day*  and  on  ooe 
occasion  he  had  been  known  to  take  in  the  twenty-four  hours  a  whole  quart  of  laudaaom.* 

In  1816  Coleridge  at  last  mustered  up  moral  strength  enough  to  put  himsdf  into  tbe  daucr 
of  a  physician,  a  Dr.  Adams.  Through  the  physician's  influence,  he  was  installed  in  tbe  faaiiy 
and  care  of  Mr.  Gilhnan,  of  Highgate.  On  the  15th  of  A|»il  he  went  to  the  GiUman  boose,  sue 
there  he  Uved,  watched  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  Mr.  Gillman,  for  sixteen  years.  He  gradusl; 
resumed  in  part  his  literary  activity,  not  in  verse,  however,  but  in  prose.  The  verse  that  fe 
published  in  these  years  had  been  written  during  the  golden  time  of  his  acquaintaDce  witk 
Wordsworth  and  before  his  taking  of  opium.  His  prose  works  appeared  from  time  to  time  — 
Lay  Serm/om,  SybiUine  Leaces^  Biograpkia  lAieraria,  The  Aide  to  RefUdion,  Church  and  Ststt 
More  important  was  the  influence  of  his  personstity  and  conversation  during  this  period.  Thr 
house  in  Highgate  was  frequented  by  the  most  notable  of  the  younger  men  of  the  period  aac 
Coleridge  became  a  kind  of  high  |xiest  of  literary  criticism.  In  a  way  his  position  correspcHMkc 
^o  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  H.  N.Coleridge,  his  nephew,  collected  some  specimens  of  his  Table  Tmk 
remarkable  for  breadth  of  sympathy  and  knowledge  of  literature.  After  his  death  four  vohuEx« 
of  Literary  Remaine  were  published.  By  his  prose  works  Coleridge  has  become  noted  as  ihe 
supreme  critic  of  poetry  in  our  English  history. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life  most  ol  his  energies  were  deyoted  to  met^hysics  and  theology. 
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fhofle  qaestionfl  in  which  faia  sole  interest  Uy  while  he  was  a  boy  became  of  equal  interest  to  him 
if  he  drew  near  his  grave.  His  physical  powers  failed  fast  from  1831  on,  but  his  mind  seemed 
itrong.  On  July  11, 1884,  he  wrote:  "I  am  dying,  but  without  expectation  of  a  speedy  release, 
b  it  not  strange  that,  very  recently,  by-gone  images  and  scenes  of  early  life  have  stolen  into  my 
Bund  like  breezes  blown  from  the  spice-islands  of  Youth  and  Hope  —  those  twin  realities  of  the 
(^lantom  world! "  Two  weeks  later,  July  25, 1884,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  diurchyard 
near  the  house  of  Mr.  Gillman  where  he  had  so  long  lived. 

WALTER  SCOTT  "  V-^^    c         "^ 

WAi;rBB  Scott,  the  ninth  of  the  twelve  children  of  Walter  Scott,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
Auguft  15, 1771.  His  father  was  an  attorney,  a  strictly  honest  and  honorable  man,  very  meth- 
odical and  industrious,  albeit  somewhat  formal  and  over-conventional.  His  mother,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  John  Rutherford,  a  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  well- 
educated  and  tender-hearted  woman,  with  a  mind  stored  with  memories  of  the  past.  Both 
father  and  mother  were  descended  from  prominent  Scotch  Border  families,  and  Walter  Scott 
throughout  his  whole  life  cherished  fondly  hb  love  for  the  border  chieftains  and  "lairds"  of  the 
bygone  age,  ever  acknowledging  and  revering  the  living  Duke  of  Buodeuch  as  the  head  of  his 
own  dan.  ^ 

As  a  diild  Scott  was  not  physically  strong.  When  he  was  but  a  year  and  a  half  old  he  suffered 
from  a  fever  that  partly  paralysed  his  right  leg  and  left  him  with  a  marked  lameness  through 
life.  As  a  result  of  this  weakness  his  education,  although  not  neglected,  was  irregular.  He  never 
received  the  classical  training  that  was  considered  essential  at  that  time,  but  was  left  to  indulge 
his  own  fancy  in  reading,  in  that  way  to  ezdte  his  active  imagination  with  the  history  and 
romance  of  the  old  Scottish  dans  and  the  border  life.  As  the  years  passed,  the  health  inherited 
from  generations  of  border  ancestors  seems  to  have  overcome  his  early  weakness.  He  went 
regularly  to  school  and  later  studied  law  in  the  courses  at  the  University  oi  Edinburgh.  He  was 
a  natural  leader  in  the  frolics  of  his  fdlows,  thus  early  winning  friends  by  his  engaging  person- 
ality. ^ 

His  father  expected  him  to  follow  the  law  profession,  and  so  at  the  age  of  sixteen  took  him  into 
his  office  as  an  apprentice.  He  studied  law  hard  for  a  number  of  years,  striving,  however,  for 
one  of  the  many  lucrative  appointments  rather  than  for  marked  success  at  the  bar.  In  1790  he 
was  appointed  Sheriff-Deputy  of  Sdkirkshire  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  in  1806 
he  gained  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Session,  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  that  office 
after  1812.  His  income  from  the  two  offices  was,  after  1812,  sixteen  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

During  all  of  this  period,  however,  he  had  combined  with  his  study  of  the  law  a  huge  amount 
of  study  and  research  in  literature,  and  especially  in  old  Scottish  legend  and  history.  He  learned 
the  fVench  and  Italian  languages  that  he  might  read  the  old  romances  and  poetry  of  those 
tongues  in  the  original;  he  collected  Scottish  Border  ballads  and  enlisted  all  of  his  many  friends 
in  the  senrdi;  he  dug  among  the  musty  records  in  the  libraries  and  acquired  a  rare  skill  in  de- 
dphering  old  manuscripts;  he  planned  the  publication  of  the  MinstreUy  qf  the  SeoUUh  Border, 
which  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1802;  and  all  the  time  he  was  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  a 
subject  for  a  great  original  work. 

The  suggestion  that  gave  him  ius  subject  for  his  first  great  poem  came  from  the  Countess  of 
Dalkdth,  wife  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  dukedom  ol  Bucdeuch.  She  asked  Scott  to  write  a 
ballad  about  the  legend  of  the  hobgoblin  Gilpin  Homer.  In  the  poet's  vivid  imagination,  the 
Btory  grew  until  he  had  a  framework  for  a  picture  of  Border  life  and  customs  such  as  he  had  long 
wished  to  paint.  Hence  issued  The  Lay  cf  the  Last  Minstrel,  published  in  1805.  Its  simplicity 
and  interest  of  theme,  ease  and  energy  of  style  gained  for  it  a  favorable  hearing  from  the  critics 
and  a  wide  popularity. 

During  this  year  of  1805  Scott  became  a  silent  partner  in  the  printing  firm  of  James  Ballan- 
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tyne  and  Company,  and  a  few  yean  later  (1809)  in  the  bookadiing  and  pnhliahing 
John  Ballantyne  &  Company.  The  connections  thus  formed  were  ultimately  diaaatroos  to 
finandaUy,  and  even  from  the  beginning  involved  him  in  monumental  literary  labors  whaxk 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  undertaken.  Thus,  between  1806  and  1812;  to  supply  the  fina, 
he  published  an  eighteen-volume  edition  of  Dryden,  a  nineteen-volume  edition  of  Swift,  tiie 
thirteen  volumes  ol  Somers's  TraeU  and  the  two  volumes  of  State  Papers  and  Letter e  of  Sir  Rdjk 
Sadler. 

His  poetical  work  during  this  period  was  undertaken  as  a  relief  from  his  more  aerious  bnrdois. 
Marmiony  begun  at  the  end  of  1806  and  published  early  in  1808,  was  an  immfivsp  sucxscss,  estab- 
lishing Scott  at  the  bead  of  the  living  En^ish  poets  in  the  opinion  oi  the  world.  In  1810  ap- 
peared The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  followed  the  next  year  by  The  Vision  of  Don  Rodariek^  and  bf 
Rokeby  and  The  Bridal  of  Triermain  in  1818,  and  The  Lord  of  the  Ides  in  1815. 

Scott  was  at  the  hei^t  of  his  poetical  career  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  7%e  Ladjf  of  ike 
Lake,  The  later  poems  were  not  nearly  so  popular,  and  Scott's  fame  was  edipoed  by  tbe'riai^ 
f^ories  of  Byron.  Scott's  poetry  is  not  dee|Jy  imaginative  or  suggestive^  but  it  has  the  streoft^ 
of  a  good  story  well  told.  The  action  moves  with  stirring  energy  from  incident  to  incident,  the 
scenes  are  romantic,  the  style  is  simple  and  dear,  the  characters  are  vivid  and  heroic;  aod  the 
lines  are  infused  with  a  fervid  glow  of  naUonal  feeling. 

Scott  turned  from  his  poetiy  at  this  time  to  novd-writing.  In  1805  he  had  begun  Wa»nit§, 
but  had  laid  it  aside  after  the  opening  chapters  had  been  finished.  Coming  across  the  anoan- 
pleted  manuscript  one  day  as  he  was  rummaging  about  for  some  fishing-tadde,  he  resolved  to 
finish  the  story.  He  did  this  in  a  month  of  1814  and  published  it  anonymously  in  Jviy  ci  thtt 
year.  This  novd  met  with  enormous  success  and  huge  sales,  and  encouraged  him  to  continiie  is 
the  same  line.  Ouy  Matmenng,  The  Antiquary,  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Morialiiy,  Rob  Rojf,  The  Heat 
of  Midlothian,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  The  Legend  of  Montrose,  leanhoe.  The  Momasterjf^  Vm 
Abbot,  Kemlworth,  The  Pirate,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigd,  PeeerU  of  the  Peak,  Quetdin  THtrwerd.  Sc 
Ronan's  Wdl,  and  Redgaunilet  constituted  the  remarkable  output  ol  the  next  decade.  Scott  was 
drawing  upon  the  vast  antiquarian  store  he  had  laid  up  in  his  younger  days. 

Something  should  be  said  of  his  private  life  during  these  years  of  public  literary  fame.  Is 
1797  he  married  Chariotte  Charpentier,  a  young  lady  of  French  parentage,  and  (179B)  settled  is 
a  little  cottage  at  Lasswade,  about  six  miles  from  fldinbur^.  Six  years  later  he  moved  to  Sel- 
kirkshire, of  which  he  had  been  appointed  sheriff,  and  lived  in  Ashestid  on  the  river  Tweed, 
where  all  of  his  best  poetry  was  written.  With  his  appointment  as  Clerk  of  the  Sewdnsi  (ISli- 
and  his  assured  income  oi  sixteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  he  indulged  his  dierid^ed  ideal  of 
buying  a  country  estate  and  living  the  life  df  a  typical  Scotch  lurd.  He  thCTefore  bought  Ab- 
botaford,  the  estate  on  the  Tweed  with  which  his  name  will  always  be  connected.  He  fpraduallf 
acquired  huge  tracts  of  land,  having  spent,  it  is  estimated,  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds  for 
that  purpose  alone.  On  this  estate  he  dispensed  hospitality  with  the  liberal  hand  thai,  he 
thought,  became  a  Scotch  laird.  In  1820  he  was  created  a  baronet.  Sir  Waiter  Soott,  by  the  new 
king. 

In  the  mean  while  his  business  partnership  in  the  Ballantyne  companies  was  ^ ving  him  cbi^p 
for  serious  worry.  He  trusted  his  partners  blindly  and  bolstered  up  the  staggering  firaa  with 
the  truly  enormous  sums  he  derived  from  the  copyright  and  sales  of  his  writings.  The  oonoens 
were  on  the  point  of  bankiuptcy  in  181S  and  1814,  and  were  only  saved  by  the  popnlarxty  d 
Waserley  and  the  noveb  that  followed,  and  by  the  hdp  of  Constable,  the  great  but  daring  Leo- 
don  publisher.  In  1818  the  Ballantyne  companies'  affairs  were  wound  up  and  their  sanies 
stodc  sold  to  ConstaUe.  Scott,  never  questioning  the  details  of  the  transaction,  aiipareotiy 
imagined  that  he  was  deared  of  all  embarrassment,  but  he  was  disillusioned  when  Constable 
began  to  be  in  financial  difficulties  toward  the  end  of  1825.  In  1828  the  crash  came.  All  of 
Scott's  fortune  was  swept  away.  Of  the  £150,000  which  he  had  earned  by  his  writings,  not  a 
penny  was  left,  and  he  had  to  leave  his  bdoved  estate  at  Abbotsford.  auction  off  his  bdongings. 
sell  Ms  house  at  Edinburgh,  and  go  into  lodgings.  His  wife  died  a  few  montha  later,  and  the 
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;ged  man  took  up  the  burden  of  life  alone.  At  fifty-five  he  assumed  a  debt  of  £117»000  and 
iravely  struggled  to  discharge  it  by  his  work. 

Nothing  in  literary  history  is  more  tragic  and  affecting  than  the  story  of  the  renuuning  years 
>f  Scott's  life.  With  dogged  heroism  he  took  up  his  work  on  Woodstock,  a  novel  which  had  been 
Iropped  in  the  stress  of  financial  trouble.  In  less  than  three  months  he  finished  it  and  sold  it 
1826)  for  £8228.  He  finished  in  1827  his  nme-volume  L{fecf  Napoleon  and  sold  it  for  £18.000. 
^e  published  Chronicles  cf  CanongaU  (1827),  The  Fair  Maid  cf  Perth  (1828),  Anne  qf  Oeierstein 
!l829),  and  part  of  his  two-volume  History  qf  Scotland  (1829-80),  besides  a  number  of  artidet 
or  the  periodicals.  Between  1826  and  1828  he  earned  £40,000  for  his  creditors,  and  would,  had 
lis  health  been  spared,  have  been  able  in  a  few  more  years  to  have  discharged  his  indebtedness 
n  full.  His  exertions  brought  the  attacks  on  his  health,  however;  in  November,  18S0,  he  had  a 
slight  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  in  April  of  1 8S1  a  distinct  stroke  of  paralysis.  His  mind  failed  him 
slightly  and  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends,  who  saw  the  necessity  for  a  rest,  that  he  had  fully 
deored  off  his  debts.  In  this  belief  he  agreed  to  take  a  sea  voyage.  The  Government  put  a  war- 
iressel  at  his  disposal,  and  the  doomed  man  for  almost  a  year  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
T'isited  places  of  interest.  When  he  felt  that  his  death  was  near,  he  insisted  on  returning  to  his 
Deloved  Abbotsford.  He  passed  into  a  state  of  coma  on  the  way  back,  not  to  be  aroused  until 
lie  drew  near  his  estate.  At  Abbotsford  he  died  September  21, 18S2,  and  Was  buried  at  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  in  1847  his  debts  were  wholly  discharged  by  the 
^alue  of  the  copyrights  he  had  left  and  the  estate  at  Abbotsford  was  cleared. 

During  his  own  lifetime  the  fame  of  Scott's  poetical  work  was  eclipsed  by  the  popularity  of 
bis  later  prose  romances,  but  as  the  years  that  have  passed  have  thrown  his  whole  litoary  career 
bto  a  better  perspective,  the  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  his  poetry  has  revived.  Man  after 
man  has  come  forward  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  stirring  Marmion  and  the  romantic 
Lady  rf  ^  I^^ke  upon  his  life.  "  The  Lady  qf  the  Lake  was  my  especial  favorite,**  writes  Hamer- 
ton,  "and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  early  enthusiasm  for  that  delightful  poem  implanted  in  me 
a  love  for  beautiful  lakes  with  romantic  islands  in  them  which  had  practical  consequences  af  ter- 
R^ards.  Even  to  this  day  these  feelings  are  as  lively  in  me  as  ever,  so  that  nothing  in  the  world 
leems  to  me  so  completely  delightful  as  a  lake  if  one  has  a  sailing^boat  to  wander  over  it.*' 

Scott's  poetry  is  bracing.  His  active  pen  carried  him  from  incident  to  incident  in  a  stirring 
rush,  and  his  vivid  imagination  peopled  his  scenes  with  the  heroic  figures  of  a  bygone  age.  We 
io  not  read  his  poems  for  their  historical  accuracy,  tof  he  has  melted  his  facts  in  a  crucible  in 
which  has  been  burned  away  all  that  was  ugly  and  coarse.  We  move  in  an  idealised  atmosphere 
From  which  the  undeniable  savagery,  brutality,  licentiousness,  and  frankness  of  speech  has  been 
purged  away.  We  read  of  Border  life  as  we  should  wish  it  to  have  been  rather  than  as  we  know 
it  was,  ^d  under  the  spell  of  the  poet  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  ideal  for  the  real.  And,  after 
lU,  has  he  not  thus  served  well  the  cause  of  poetry?  With  instinctive  truth  of  vision  he  has 
pierced  to  the  dements  <A  nobility,  valor,  and  honor  that  existed  in  the  crude  Scottish  communi- 
ties of  ancient  times  and  from  those  elements  has  constructed  an  idealized  might-have-been. 
He  is  in  his  poetry  truly,  as  some  have  claimed,  the  Homer  of  Scotland. 


GEORGE  GORDON   BYRON 

A  MAN  wining  to  expose  his  vices  and  unhappiness  before  a  conventional  worid  should  have 
in  unusually  thick  and  insensitive  skin,  otherwise  the  inevitable  discussion  and  criticism  will 
cause  him  the  most  intense  suffering.  Byron,  acutely  sensitive  by  nature,  spread  his  inmost  life 
before  the  world,  admitted  his  dissipations,  his  marital  unhappiness,  his  faults  of  temper  and 
disposition,  and  then,  after  recoiling  at  first  with  horror  before  the  prudish  and  hypocritical 
censure  of  society,  plunged  again  into  dissipation  in  a  futile  attempt  to  forget.  He  never  grew 
calloused,  although  his  boasted  vices  were  an  attempt  to  seem  so.  He  was  at  one  moment  a 
poseur,  claiming  crimes  that  he  never  committed  for  the  joy  of  observing  the  effect  upon  the 
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worid;  he  was  at  tlie  next  paamonately  and  nncerely  revealing  his  inmost  suffering  to  the  wkile 
world,  and  declaiming  against  the  injustice  with  wliich  he  was  treated.  He  was  a  sensitive,  in- 
pnlsive,  emotional  child  throughout  his  whole  life,  a  person  who  to  a  lesser  d^ree  than  most 
men  learned  the  maxim  inscribed  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Ddphi  — 

George  Gordon  Bjrron  was  bom  January  22,  1788,  in  London.  The  Byron  family  was  of 
Norman  stodE  (the  Buruns,  recorded  in  the  Domesday  Book),  and  the  Gordons,  his  mother's 
family,  were  descended  from  James  I  of  Scotland.  Byron's  father.  Captain  John  Byron,  of  the 
Horqe  Guards,  was  a  practiced  libertine.  He  first  abducted  the  MaitdiionesB  of  Carmarthen, 
whom  he  married  after  she  had  obtained  her  divorce,  and  soon  after  her  death  in  1784  married 
Catherine  Gordon,  supposed  to  be  a  great  heiress.  He  squandered  what  fortune  she  had,  de- 
serted her,  and,  in  1791,  died  in  France,  leaving  his  wife  and  three-year-old  boy  to  liire  on  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Catherine  Gordon  was  a  woman  of  shallow  discernment,  quick 
temper,  inordinate  vanity,  and  littie  sense.  She  alternately  caressed  and  abused  her  son.  at 
times  falling  into  paroxysms  of  rage  during  which  she  pursued  the  child  around  the  rooms  trying 
to  strike  him  with  a  poker.  A  more  uni^easant  picture  of  family  life  can  scarody  be  imagiDed 
than  that  ^^ch  encircled  Byron.  He  could  oonodve  no  respect  for  his  father  or  affection  for 
his  mother.  These  influences,  which  during  the  most  impressionable  years  of  life  moolded  his 
character,  must  be  held  to  excuse  some  of  ^e  faults  that  were  aviy  too  notorious  in  later  yeui 

His  education  was  irregular.  His  natural  sensitiveness  was  accentuated  by  a  slight  phyaial 
deformity,  resembling  dub-foot,  and  his  home  surroundings  made  him  rebdlious  and  unooo- 
trollable.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  inherited  from  his  great-unde,  the  "wicked  dd  lord.'*  the  Nev- 
stead  estate  and  his  titie,  and  his  nobility  made  him  more  intractable  than  ever.  He  was  preco- 
cious in  his  affections,  falling  violentiy  and  apparently  sinoerdy  in  love,  first  with  Mary  Duff  io 
1797,  then  with  Margaret  Parker  (perhaps  the  ''Thyrza  "  of  his  poems)  in  1800,  and  again  in\k 
Mary  Anne  Chaworth  in  1803.  After  some  desultory  study  under  private  masters  and  at  Har- 
row, he  went  up,  in  1805,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  his  worst  diaracteristics  wen 
displayed,  his  pride,  oonodt,  ostentation,  and  above  aU  his  ddight  in  shocking  the  convqitioDsl 
authorities  by  his  unconventional  conduct.  He  left  the  University  in  1806  without  taking  s 
degree. 

Even  while  he  was  at  college  he  had  taken  his  first  initiation  into  poetry.  Dmnig  1809  sod 
1807  he  wrote,  printed,  and  published  a  vdume  oi  poems.  Hours  of  IdUnMSM^  whidi  attracted 
indulgent  attention  from  many  of  the  reviews.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  however,  critidaed  the 
poems  harshly,  so  Byron  took  striking  revenge  in  his  famous  satire,  Engluh  Bardt  and  Seattk 
Reviewers,  published  March  1,  1809.  Many  of  his  charges  were  unjust  and  were  so  acknovl- 
edged  later  by  Byron,  but  his  satire  attracted  much  notice  and  gained  him  a  place  in  the  fiterary 
world. 

In  April  of  1808  he  entered  upon  his  inheritance  with  reveb  at  Newstead;  in  March  of  1809  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but,  acutely  sensitive  as  alwa3rs,  did  not  deem  his  receptioo 
suiBdenUy  cordial;  and  early  in  July  of  the  same  year,  with  his  devoted  friend  Hobhouae,  he  set 
out  upon  his  continental  travels. 

He  spent  about  two  years  abroad,  miunly  in  the  countries  about  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
dally  Spain,  Greece,  Albania,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor.  In  later  years  many  myths  grew  op 
around  these  travels,  and  Byron  was  reputed  to  be  the  hero  of  his  own  poetical  romances.  He 
returned  to  London  in  July  of  1811,  much  embarrassed  by  debts,  with  a  satire  entitled  HiniM 
from  Horace,  a  number  of  minor  poems  —  as  7b  Florence,  *  The  spdl  is  broke,  the  dborm  it  jfoira.' 
Maid  of  Athens  —  and  two  cantos  of  Chiide  Harold.  Murray,  the  publisher,  accepted  the  last- 
named  and  issued  it  early  in  1812. 

Byron's  remark,  that  he  "awoke  and  found  himsdf  famous,**  expresses  the  result  of  tliis 
publication.  The  poem  went  through  five  editions  in  the  year.  B3rron  became  the  soda!  favorite 
in  London;  the  tiUed  poet  was  courted  everywhere.  Susceptible  women  especially  suocambed 
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to  him,  and  his  life  was  for  a  time  a  succession  of  more  or  less  disgraceful  intrigues.  For  a  time 
he  had  an  "affair"  with  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  wife  of  Lord  Melbourne,  from  which  he  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  extricating  himself.  The  flighty  woman  threw  herself  in  his  way  at  every 
opportunity  and  later  involved  him  in  her  own  disgrace.  An  intrigue  with  Lady  Oxford  followed, 
and  another  with  Lady  Frances  Webster.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  all  the  houses  of  the  great, 
—  Holland  House,  Lady  Melbourne's,  —  he  was  a  member  of  a  dozen  fashionable  clubs,  he 
cumbered  among  his  friends  Moore,  Rogers,  and  Campbell. 

He  was  acute  enough  to  take  advantage  in  a  literary  way  of  his  popularity.  During  these 
years  he  wrote  with  feverish  haste  a  number  of  his  narrative  poems  —  The  Qiaour  and  The  Bride 
of  Abydos  in- 1813,  The  Coreair  and  fjora  the  next  year,  Parieina  and  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  writ* 
ten  then  but  not  published  until  1816.  Soott*8  contemporary  verse  romances  were  completely 
eclipsed.  Of  The  Coreair,  fourteen  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  day. 

In  January,  1815,  Byron  married  Miss  Anne  Isabella  Milbanke,  an  heiress,  and  entitled  in 
her  own  right  to  a  peerage.  How  much  Byron  was  influenced  by  his  love  for  her  and  how  much 
by  his  desire  for  her  fortune  will  always  remain  a  mooted  question.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  in  after  years  Byron  never  spoke  of  her  save  with  respect  and  affection.  A  few  days  over  a 
year  after  the  marriage,  and  five  weeks  after  the  birth  of  a  dau^ter,  Augusta  Ada,  Lady 
Byron  left  London,  went  to  her  father's  house,  and  shortly  afterward  instituted  proceedings 
for  a  legal  separation.  The  true  reasons  for  this  separation  will  never  be  known.  The  monstrous 
charges  made  by  Lady  Byron  in  her  old  age  are  unproven  and  unprovable.  It  is  probable  that 
sufficient  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  mutual  incompatability  between  the  erratic,  emotional 
x»et,  and  the  conventional,  perhaps  somewhat  prudish,  wife. 

The  marriage  and  quick  separation  were  the  talk  of  London.  Byron,  from  feelings  of  delicacy 
we  should  like  to  think,  refused  to  shield  himself  by  casting  any  blame  upon  his  wife.  Hb 
poems.  Fare  Thee  Well,  and  The  Sketch,  purporting  to  represent  his  feelings  at  the  time,  were 
privately  circulated  and,  in  April,  printed  in  a  newspaper.  Gradually  public  opinion  turned 
igainst  hkn.  By  the  time  the  separation  papers  were  signed,  April  18,  Byron  was  socially  ostra* 
rized,  and  a  week  later  he  left  England  for  the  Continent  with  apparently  the  bitterest  of  feel- 
ngs  at  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  he  had 
:amed  the  full  cirde,  from  obscurity  to  renown,  and  from  renown  back  to  ostracism. 

Byron's  best  poetical  work  lay  before  him.  He  traveled  by  way  of  the  Rhine  to  Geneva 
vhere  he  joined  the  Shelleys  and,  during  his  intimacy  with  them,  wrote  some  of  his  finest  poe- 
ly.  The  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  Prometheus,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  two  acts  of  Matured, 
he  Stanzas  to  Augusta  (his  beloved  half-sister),  and  the  Epistle  to  Augusta,  were  all  composed 
here.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  volatile  nature  of  the  man  that,  fresh  from  his  London 
lisgrace,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Jane  Clairmont  from  whidi  in  December  was  bom  a 
latural  daughter,  AUegra. 

Late  in  1816  he  left  the  Shelleys  and  went  over  the  Alps  to  Italy,  accompanied  at  first  by  his 
riend  Hobhouse.  He  finally  settled  in  Venice  and  there  plunged  into  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
grading dissipations.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  degenerate  joy  in  writing  accounts  of  these 
evels  and  intrigues  to  London,  knowing,  perhaps,  that,  spread  along  the  electric  wires  of  social 
;ossip,  they  would  scandalize  London.  He  was  to  some  extent  redeemed  from  his  miscella- 
leous  debauchery  by  his  liaison,  beginning  about  1819,  with  the  young,  beautiful,  and  accom- 
plished Countess  Guiccioli,  who  as  his  mistress  for  the  next  four  years  gave  him  all  the  love  and 
are  that  could  have  been  given  by  a  devoted  wife.  From  the  end  of  1819,  indeed,  the  rela- 
ions  between  Byron  and  the  Coimtess  were  established  on  a  recognized  Italian  basis,  Byron 
)eing  her  cavalier  servente.  Even  through  these  years  of  intrigue  and  dissipation,  however,  his 
plendid  mind  was  busy,  and  his  literary  production  great.  He  finished  Manfred,  wrote  the 
'jameni  cf  Tasso,  Beppo  (1818),  Mazeppa  and  two  cantos  of  Don  Juan  (1819),  three  cantos  of 
')on  Juan,  Marino  Falieri,  Sardanajidus,  The  Two  Foscari,  and  Cain  in  1821,  The  Vision  of 
fudifment  and  Werner  in  1822,  the  lyrical  drama  Heaven  and  Earth,  Morgante  Maggiore,  and 
rhe  Island  in  1823,  and  The  Dejormed  Transformed  in  1824. 
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During  his  stay  in  Italy  he  had  interested  himself  in  the  struggle  of  the  Italnns  for  freedna 
from  the  Austrian  rule,  had  indeed  mixed  with  the  Carbonari  and  been  made  a  chief  of  Uidr 
fighting  troops,  and  as  a  result  had  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Austrian  police.  In  18^  tk 
brave  struggle  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea  for  independence  from  Turkey  attracted  him  and  be 
gave  money  unstintedly  to  their  cause.  Early  in  1824  he  went  to  Greece  and  identified  hlmidf 
with  the  revolutionists,  being  received  with  honor  by  Mavrocordatoa,  the  Gredc  chieftain,  il. 
made  a  commander-in-chief  of  a  guard  of  Suliote  troops. 

This  last  exploit  of  Byron's  life  has  done  much  to  rehabilitate  his  character  in  the  eves  of  tk 
world.  However  much  he  may  have  dreamed  of  spectacular  glory,  it  is  certain  that  duriac  fe 
few  months  in  Greece  he  actually  suffered  much  for  the  cause,  and  was  of  service  in  recoDd&ni; 
opposing  factions.  His  actual  life  there  was  brief.  He  had  hoped  to  lead  troops  in  battle,  bit 
was  not  destined  to  do  so.  On  April  11  he  was  seised  with  fever  and  on  the  19th  he  died,  ksbc 
the  lamentations  of  all  Greece.  His  body  was  carried  to  England,  and,  the  Dean  of  Wcstminsti? 
refusing  burial  in  the  Abbey,  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  Hudamll-Torkard  Church,  cor 
Newstead. 

Byron  was  an  unusually  handsome  and  striking  figure.  Ttelawny  thus  describes  him:  ''H; 
was  ...  of  middle  height,  five  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches ;  regular  features,  without  a  stain  ?f 
furrow  on  his  pallid  skin,  his  shoulders  broad,  chest  open,  body  and  limbs  finely  pmporlKSied 
His  small,  highly  finished  head  and  curly  hair  had  an  airy  and  graceful  appearance  from  tb 
massiveness  and  length  of  his  throat:  you  saw  his  genius  in  his  eyes  and  lips.  In  abort,  nst^r 
could  do  little  more  than  she  had  done  for  him,  both  in  outward  form  and  in  the  inward  spr: 
she  had  given  to  animate  it."  And  joined  with  these  graces  of  person  was  a  rare  gift  of  petssL 
magnetism.  Hb  sprightliness  in  conversation,  his  keen  wit,  his  intuitional  insight  endeanr- 
him  to  those  who  came  into  intimate  contact  with  him.  His  faults  were  notorious,  in  his  &V 
time,  but  time  has  done  much  to  erase  these  from  his  memory.  After  his  death  his  many  notj^ 
charities,  his  high  chivalry  toward  his  wife  during  the  trying  period  following  her  desertioa  <! 
him  when  a  word  from  him  might  have  turned  London  society  in  his  favor,  his  sincere  devotii^ 
to  the  principle  of  freedom  witnessed  by  his  willingness  to  lay  down  his  life  for  it,  all  combk:^ 
to  raise  his  fame  in  his  own  land  and  abroad.  His  life  is  a  mass  of  irreconcilable  contradictifSi^ 
we  cannot  attempt  to  explain  it,  but  we  can,  from  this  distance,  forgive  much  that  tlie  cauls' 
tional  worid  of  his  own  time  could  not  forgive. 

During  the  century  that  has  followed  his  death  many  have  attempted  seriously  to  deoj- 1^ 
reality  of  his  poetic  inspiration,  but  the  verdict  of  posterity  is  being  cast  in  his  fstvor.  Goetk 
once  summed  up  Byron  as  follows: "  Lord  Byron  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  man,  as  an  "RnetififW*"- 
and  as  a  great  talent.  His  good  qualities  belong  chiefly  to  the  man,  his  bad  to  the  Kngli4iiP^ 
and  the  peer,  his  talent  is  incommensurable."  Matthew  Arnold,  keenest  of  our  l^^g^i^i  crit^^ 
wrote  that  *' these  two,  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  stand,  it  seems  to  me,  first  and  preSmineBt :: 
actual  performance,  a  glorious  pair,  among  the  English  poets  of  this  century.'* 

The  first  characteristic  of  his  poetry  is  its  energy.  None  can  read  Byron  to  the  end  with'*' 
standing  amazed  before  the  impelling  sweep  of  his  thought,  the  facility  and  force  of  his  exi»^ 
sion,  and  the  vitality  that  breathes  through  his  lines.  Granted  that  he  was  many  times  a  poff^^ 
granted  that  his  egotism,  vanity,  and  misanthropy  intrude  themselves  often  in  his  poems;  ^ 
we  must  acknowledge  an  intellectual  grasp  and  vision,  a  sincerity  in  his  hatred  of  hypoot^  isA 
cant,  an  imaginative  conception  granted  to  but  few  poets  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  sprn^ 
before  us  his  inmost  thoughts  and  emotions  with  an  intimacy  which  not  even  Mrs.  BioinL:^ 
has  surpassed,  and  we  who  read  to-day  are  willing  to  recognize,  through  the  oontiadidkci 
faults,  and  vanities,  the  innate  genius  of  the  man. 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 

Of  poeU  of  revolt,  of  the  "  Satanic  schoor*  as  Southey  said,  none  was  more  delicate,  ethereal, 
and  divinely  inspired  than  Shelley.  Because  of  his  fiery  independence  of  spirit  he  revolted 
against  the  bonds  of  custom  and  convention  and  gained  for  himself  among  his  contemporaries 
an  undeserved  reputation  for  gross  immorality,  but  with  the  passage  of  a  century,  the  innate 
purity  of  his  life  and  motives  has  been  recognized.  Historical  perspective  has  thrown  into  their 
proper  relations  many  of  the  incidents  once  magnified  beyond  all  reason. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  bom  August  4, 179S,  at  an  old-fashioned  coimtry  house  called  Field 
Place,  near  Horsham,  in  Sussex.  His  father,  Timothy  Shelley,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Bysshe 
Shelley,  Bart,  and  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  constituency  of  Shoreham.  His  mother, 
Elizabeth  Pilfold,  was  of  a  good  Surrey  family,  and  was  herself  beautiful  and  capable,  but  not 
notably  literary. 

As  a  child  Shelley  was  sensitive,  impetuous,  and  highly  imaginative.  His  brothers  and  nsten, 
all  younger  than  he,  have  recorded  for  us  incidents  peculiarly  valuable  in  revealing  his  imagina- 
tive and  romantic  nature,  as  his  description  of  the  nearby  wood  inhabited  by  a  dragon  and  a 
headless  specter,  of  the  huge  turtle  in  the  pond,  of  the  wise  old  snake  in  the  garden,  of  the  alche- 
mist in  the  garret.  After  primary  education  at  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  he  went  to  Eton  at 
twelve,  where  he  gained  the  sobriquets  of  "Mad  Shelley**  and  "Shelley  the  atheist,"  and  was 
not  popular  either  with  masters  or  with  his  schoolmates.  He  left  Eton  at  eighteen  and  entered 
University  College,  Oxford. 

Shelley  had  already  shown  his  decided  bent  toward  literature.  In  his  childhood  he  had 
scribbled  verses  with  ease,  and  while  he  was  still  in  Eton  he  published  two  wild  prose  romances, 
Zastrosai  and  Si,  Iroyne;  or.  The  Rosierueian,  reflections  of  the  Mrs.  Radcli£Fe  school.  At  the 
time  of  his  matriculation  at  Oxford  he  had  poems  in  the  hands  of  publishers.  He  showed  thus 
early  the  impetuous  hurry  which  characterized  him  through  life,  the  tendency  to  ignore  solid 
facts  and  logic  in  the  sweep  of  his  impulses  and  his  imagination,  to  rush  into  print  with  his 
immature  work  and  half-formed  theories. 

Shelley's  stay  at  the  University  was  very  brief.  With  a  friend,  Hogg,  as  his  confidant,  he 
printed  anonymously  a  little  pamphlet.  The  Necessity  of  Atheism,  an  argument  that  neither 
reason  nor  testimony  adequately  establishes  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  sent  it  broadcast  to 
invite  discussion.  The  authorities  at  the  College  traced  the  authorship  to  him,  and  expelled 
him  and  his  friend  March  25, 1811. 

Shelley  went  to  London.  He  found  himself  in  desperate  straits.  His  father,  scandalised  at  his 
action,  demanded  that  he  return  home,  study,  apologize  to  the  Oxford  authorities,  and  profess 
conformity  to  the  Church.  His  allowances  were  cut  off  and  he  lived  for  a  time  on  contributions 
from  bis  sisters,  secretly  conveyed  to  him  by  a  mutual  friend.  Miss  Harriet  Westbrook.  Shelley 
refused  to  recant,  and  not  until  six  weeks  later  was  a  reconciliation  effected  on  the  basis  that 
Shelley  should  receive  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  and  complete  independence  of  action  and 
thought.  The  acquiescence  of  the  rather  stubborn  conventional  father  to  these  terms  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Shelley  was  in  direct  line  for  the  baronetcy,  and  was,  therefore,  a  person  of 
considerable  importance. 

Shelley's  impetuous  nature  was  shortly  to  involve  him  in  more  serious  difficulties.  The  pretty 
intermediary  during  his  six  weeks  in  London,  Harriet  Westbrook,  had  fallen  entirely  under 
Shelley's  proselyting  influence,  professed  atheism,  and  rebelled  against  a  return  to  school.  She 
threw  herself  upon  Shelley's  protection,  and  he,  really  inspired  by  the  purest  and  highest  mo- 
tives, eloped  with  her  and  married  her  in  Edinburgh  August  88, 1811.  His  conduct  was  highly 
honorable  from  every  point  of  view,  but  the  two  were  singularly  ill-mated.  His  wife  was  beauti- 
ful, sweet-tempered,  and  well-bred,  albeit  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  but  was  wholly 
unable  to  "feel  poetry  and  understand  philosophy."  These  failings*  not  serious  in  the  wife  of  an 
ordinary  man,  were  fatal  for  the  happiness  of  Shelley. 
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The  marriage  bond  held  Shelley  for  about  three  years,  but  the  oontinua]  bickering  that 
between  his  wife  and  him  proved  intolerable  at  last.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  order  to  imiff- 
stand  rightly  the  succeeding  events,  that  Shelley's  pronounced  principles  were  wholly  oat  d 
accord  with  the  rules  of  society  and  the  laws  of  his  country.  Marriage  was  to  him  mo^h  i 
convention,  not  to  be  held  sacred  or  inviolable.  When  he  met  a  woman  who  could  more  isi- 
matdy  enter  into  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  than  could  his  wife,  he  hdd  that,  except  f  * 
arbitrary  conventions  of  society,  he  was  free  to  accept  such  commnnirm.  In  his  mind  he  T«r 
violating  no  sacred  law.  Such  a  woman  he  met  in  Mary  WoUstonecraft  Godwin.  She  was  in 
bued  as  he  was  with  atheistic  principles  and  contempt  for  social  conventkm.  July  iS,  18U 
Shelley  and  she  and  Jane  Clairmont,  a  half-sister,  left  the  Godwin  house,  crossed  to  Calais,  s:- 
went  to  Switserland,  all  three  prepared  to  ignore  social  conventions  and  accept  the  conse- 
quences. In  January  of  1815,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  poet,  as  the  prospedi^" 
heir  to  his  father,  came  immediately  into  possession  of  a  good  income. 

In  November  of  1810,  Harriet  Shelley  drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine.  Shdley  had  t- 
nuuned  on  good  terms  with  her  and  had  given  her  a  liberal  allowance  for  her  needs,  but  ^ 
herself  had  formed  a  connection  with  some  other  man  and  had  also  become  intemperate.  Dia^- 
pointment,  disgrace,  remorse,  some  ill-treatment  at  home,  and  an  hefeditary  predispoaitk: 
toward  suicide  combined  to  drive  her  to  this  fatal  step.  Shelley,  though  deeply  shocked  aci: 
grieved,  never  held  himself  in  any  way  responsible.  In  December  of  1816.  all  obstacles  to  tc 
legal  union  of  Shelley  and  Mary  WoUstonecraft  Godwin  being  removed  by  Harriet's  death,  tiy 
marriage  was  performed. 

Shelley  now  settled  in  Buckinghamshire  and  undertook  to  recover  his  children  from  'J» 
Westbrooks,  but  his  right  to  do  so  was  contested  in  the  Chancery  Court  on  the  ground  tb>: 
Shelley  had  deserted  his  wife  and  would  educate  his  children  in  his  own  athei5tic  and  anti-STA-^ 
opinions.  Judgment  was  given  against  Shelley,  and  the  children  were  put  under  the  guardaa- 
ship  of  I>r.  Hume,  an  orthodox  army  surgeon  nominated  by  Shdley,  the  poet  contributiL: 
liboally  to  thdr  support. 

In  March,  1818,  Shelley,  frightened  by  what  he  bdieved  to  be  serious  lung  trouble,  mo^^ 
his  whole  household  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  migrated  from  pk^ 
to  place,  —  Milan,  Leghorn,  Venice,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Pisa,  —  and  in  1882  was  firs: 
on  the  Casa  Magni  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  Much  of  the  time  there  Shelley  spent  sailing  is  tb 
little  skiff,  Don  Juan,  with  his  friend  Williams.  Early  in  July  th^  set  out  acioas  the  gulf : 
meet  Lei^  Hunt  at  Leghorn.  On  the  8th  they  left  Le^iom  for  the  return  trip.  Days  passK 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  them.  Trelawney.  who  had  watched  them  sail  out  of  Legbom  Haib^ 
rode  in  person  along  the  shore  toward  Via  Reggio  searching  for  evidences  of  a  wreck.  At  th: 
place  he  found  a  water-keg  and  some  bottles  which  had  been  in  the  boat.  On  the  18th,  ShcISf^  * 
body  was  cast  up  on  the  sand,  "  with  the  volume  oi  .fschylus  in  one  pocket,  and  Keats's  pocc 
in  the  other,  doubled  back,  as  if  the  reader,  in  the  act  of  reading,  had  hastily  thrust  it  awa^ 
On  the  6th  of  August,  the  body  was  taken  from  the  sand  which  had  covered  it  and  cremated  < : 
the  spot  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  "The  heat  from  the  sun  and  5:^ 
was  so  intense  that  the  atmosphere  was  tremulous  and  wavy,**  writes  Trelawney;  **the  fire  v^ 
so  fierce  as  to  produce  a  white  heat  on  the  iron,  and  to  reduce  its  contents  to  gray  ashes.  Tbi 
only  portions  that  were  not  consumed  were  some  fragments  of  bones,  the  jaw  and  skuB;  k 
what  surprised  us  all  was  that  the  heart  remained  entire.  In  snatching  this  relic  from  tbr 
fiery  furnace,  my  hand  was  severely  burnt.'*  Hb  ashes  were  carried  to  Rome  and  hmi^ 
there  in  the  little  Protestant  cemetery  with  the  following  inscription:  — 

'*  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Cor  Cordium,  Natus  iv.  Aug.  M.cczn.  Oluit  yiii  Jul.  mdcccxxt. 

**  NothisK  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  Buffer  a  sea-chance 
Into  something  rich  and  strmaoe.*' 

During  his  short  and  very  eventful  life  as  outlined  above,  SheQey  had  established  hinuvlf  - 
the  greatest  lyric  poet  who  has  written  in  English.  Queen  Mob  was  published  when  he  «^ 
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-ftwenty-one,  AUutar  in  1816,  The  BeooU  of  Idam  in  1817,  but  all  of  Shelley's  finest  work  was 

^one  during  the  four  short  years  in  Italy  from  1818  to  18^.  His  genius  had  passed  through  its 

apprenticeship  and  matured  n4>idly.  Of  his  longer  poems,  Roscdind  and  Eden  was  finished  at 

Xucca  in  August,  1818;  Julian  and  Maddolo  (a  reflection  of  the  companionship  with  Byron),  the 

lyrical  drama  Prometheus  Unbound,  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  and  his  terrible  tragedy.  The 

Cenci,  in  1819;  Epipeychidion,  Adonais,  and  Hellas,  in  1821.  Of  the  lyrics,  practically  all  that 

we  have  retained  as  most  characteristic  of  his  genius  were  written  during  this  period.  Lines 

Written  among  the  Euganean  Hills  was  composed  at  Este  in  October  of  1818;  The  Ode  to  the  West 

Wind  and  The  Indian  Serenade,  in  1819;  The  Cloud,  and  *'Ifear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden,**  in 

1820;  To  Night,  **  Music,  when  soft  voioes  die,"  "  One  word  is  too  often  profaned,"  "  0  world/  0  life! 

O  timeJ"  in  1821;  and  **When  the  lamp  is  shattered"  and  A  Dirge,  in  1822. 

Shelley  will  always  be  to  the  discerning  lover  of  poetry  a  shining  example  of  success  in  failure, 
off  an  Arthur  struggling  for  an  ideal,  failing,  and  yet  supremely  great  in  his  failure.  For  SheQey 
sought  to  &x  the  delicate,  intangible  ffmcies  that  flit  aknost  imperceptibly  before  our  imagina- 
tions. Words  are  too  crude  a  medium  for  this  purpose:  only  music  can  approach  success. 
Shelly  was  foredoomed  to  failure  in  his  attempL  "Mr.  Shelley's  style,"  wrote  William  Hazlitt 
m  his  criticism  of  the  Posthunums  Poems,  "  is  to  poetiy  what  astrology  is  to  natural  science  —  a 
passionate  dream,  a  straining  after  impossibilities,  a  record  of  fond  conjectures,  a  confused 
embodying  of  vague  abstractions,  —  a  fever  of  the  soul,  thirsting  and  craving  after  what  it  can- 
not have,  indulging  its  love  of  power  and  novelty  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  nature,  associat- 
ing ideas  by  contraries,  and  wasting  great  powers  by  fhear  application  to  unattainable  objects.** 
And  yet,  with  due  respect  for  Hazlitt's  opinion,  to  the  minds  of  many  of  us  Shelley's  great  pow- 
ers were  not "  wasted."  His  poetiy  strikes  within  us  a  chord  which  none  but  the  greatest  sound. 
We,  too,  have  had  our  ideals,  our  impalpable 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped;  — 

our  visions  too  filmy  to  be  expressed  in  rough  words,  yet  none  the  less  real  and  predous.  To  us 
his  poetry  seems  to  have  been  the  direct  breath  ol  a  soul;  as  Macaulay  says,  "  not  to  have  been 
an  art,  but  an  inspiration." 

JOHN   KEATS 

When  genius  has  flowered  in  a  man  of  letters,  it  is  always  customary  to  look  back  to  parents 
or  environment  for  the  seeds  and  cultivation.  In  one  man's  father  we  note  unusual  force  of 
character,  marked  piety,  or  the  like;  in  another's  mother  we  hear  of  a  vivid  imagination  and  a 
•nmd  stored  with  old  wives'  tales;  and  to  said  fathers  or  mothers  we  may  trace  respectively  the 
deep  and  scathing  satire  of  one  poet  or  the  romantic  fancies  of  another.  No  biographer  has  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  identifying  in  the  parentage  and  early  environment  of  Keats  the  germs  of 
the  love  of  beauty  and  delicacy  of  touch  that  distinguished  him  in  an  era  of  great  poets. 

John  Keats  was  bom  October  29  (or  October  31),  1795.  His  father,  Thomas  Keats,  had  come 
as  a  boy  to  London  and  worked  his  way  up  to  the  place  of  head  hostler  in  the  Swan  and  Hoop 
livery-stable,  kept  by  a  Mr.  John  Jennings.  The  head  hostler  married  Frances  Jennings,  daugh- 
ter of  his  employer,  and,  upon  the  retirement  of  his  father-in-law  immediately  after,  took  over 
the  business.  The  newly  married  couple  lived  at  the  stable,  and  it  was  in  their  rooms  there  that 
John,  their  first  child,  was  bom. 

In  1804,  Thomas  Keats  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  and  less  than  a  year  later  the  widow 
married  William  Rawlings,  apparently  the  successor  to  her  husband  in  the  ownership  of  the 
livery-stable.  In  1806,  she  left  her  husband  and,  vith  her  children,  went  to  live  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Jennings  at  l^monton.  The  stepfather,  Rawlings,  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  the 
knowledge  and  lives  cf  the  chiMrcn  after  this  time. 

The  family  was  by  no  means  left  in  poverty  after  the  death  of  the  father.    Mr.  Jennings  luuL 
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upon  his  death  in  1805,  left  thirteen  thousand  pounds  from  which  i»ovision  was  made  for  Im 
wife  and  daughter.  There  was  enough  to  permit  the  children  to  have  a  good  education  with  the 
possibility  of  preparation  for  a  profession.  John  and  his  two  brothers  were  sent  to  a  little  pcfvate 
school  at  Enfield  kept  by  John  Clarice,  where  John  formed  a  friendship  with  Charles  Cowdn 
Clarke,  the  head  master^s  son.  Keats  was  a  bright,  active,  vivacious  student,  very  pagaaaooi 
on  occasions,  and  a  natural  leader  among  his  schoolmates.  During  his  last  yean  at  adioc^  ISB 
and  1810,  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  seems  to  have  turned  by  some  inward  impulse  towani 
reading.  He  was  at  his  books  from  morning  to  night,  giving  up  the  athletics  of  wludi  he  had 
been  so  fond  and  delighting  in  literature. 

His  mother  died  in  1810  and  his  guardians,  desiring  to  trun  him  for  a  profesaan,  icmorod 
him  from  school  in  the  same  year  and  apprenticed  him  to  Thomas  Hammond,  a  siirgeoa  at 
Edmonton.  We  know  little  of  the  years  of  this  apprenticeship,  except  that,  being  near  his  old 
school,  he  often  walked  over  to  see  Cowden  Clarke  and  exchanged  books  with  him,  reading 
especially  during  these  days  Spenser  and  the  Elisabethans.  Charies  Brown,  intimate  friend 
during  the  dosing  years  of  Keats's  short  life,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Keats  Ofwed  Us 
own  inspiration  to  write  verse  wholly  to  his  soul-awakening  upon  reading  Spenser.  "In  Spen- 
ser's fairyland,*'  says  Brown, "  he  was  enchanted,  breathed  in  a  new  worid,  and  became  another 
being;  till,  enamoured  of  the  stanza,  he  attempted  to  imitate  it,  and  succeeded.  . . .  This,  his 
earliest  attempt,  the  Imiiaiion  qf  Spenser,  is  in  his  first  volume  of  poems." 

In  1814,  after  a  quarrel,  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship  were  canceled  by  mutual  consnt 
and  Keats  went  to  London  to  continue  the  study  of  his  profession  in  Guy's  and  St.  TytamMss 
hospitals,  but  his  chief  interest  had  already  come  to  be  poetry.  Clarke  had  settled  in  Londoi 
and  Keats's  intimate  friendship  with  him  was  renewed.  It  was  after  a  night's  enthusiastie 
study  of  Chapman's  Homer  that  Keats  sent  his  friend  the  famous  sonnet,  "Muck  haee  I  trar- 
elTd  in  the  realms  qf  gold"  On  another  occasion  early  in  1816,  Clarice  showed  some  of  Keats's 
manuscript  poems  to  Leigh  Hunt  and  brought  the  poet  and  Hunt  together.  Thma^  Hunt 
Keats  became  acquainted  with  Shelley,  Reynolds  (a  young  man  of  promise  who  herame  one  of 
his  close  friends  and  admirers),  and  the  painter  Haydon,  whose  fiery  ardor  struck  ao  aitsmtnng 
enthusiasm  from  the  poet.  Keats's  friendships  and  the  encouragement  he  received  from  those 
to  whom  his  poetry  was  shown  drew  him  further  and  further  from  his  hospital  work,  so  that  is 
the  winter  of  1816  and  1817  he  definitely  abandoned  his  profession.  In  Mardi,  1817,  the  Poesu 
by  John  Keats  were  published,  with  a  dedicatory  sonnet  to  Leigh  Hunt. 

Despite  occasional  purple  patches,  the  poems  of  1817  deserved  the  ne^ect  with  wliicjk  ther 
were  received,  —  a  cordial  but  just  appreciation  in  Hunt's  Examiner,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fe« 
friends,  a  fair  sale  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  oblivion.  Apparently  George  Keats,  the  poet's 
brother,  was  inclined  to  blame  the  publisher  for  the  chilly  reception  accorded  to  the  littk 
volume.  We  have  the  letter  written  by  the  publishers,  C.  and  J.  Oilier,  to  George  Keats:  — 

"5t>,  — We  regret  that  your  brother  ever  requested  us  to  publish  this  book,  or  that  our 
opinion  of  its  talent  should  have  led  us  to  acquiesce  in  undertaking  it.  We  are,  however,  mock 
obliged  to  you  for  relieving  us  from  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  declining  any  further  comiexioD 
with  it,  which  we  must  have  done,  as  we  think  the  curiosity  is  satisfied,  and  the  sale  has  dropped. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  persons  who  have  purchased  it  from  us  have  found  fault  with  it 
in  such  plain  terms,  that  we  have  in  many  cases  offered  to  take  the  boc^  back  rather  than  be 
annoyed  with  the  ridicule  which  has,  time  after  time,  been  showered  upon  it.  In  fact,  it  ms 
only  on  Saturday  last  that  we  were  under  the  mortification  of  having  our  own  opinion  of  its 
merits  flaUy  contradicted  by  a  genUeman,  who  told  us  he  considered  it  'no  better  than  a  tafcp 
in.'  These  are  unpleasant  imputations  for  any  one  in  business  to  labour  under,  but  we  should 
have  borne  them  and  concealed  their  existence  from  you  had  not  the  style  of  your  note  shewn  os 
that  such  delicacy  would  be  quite  thrown  away.  We  shall  take  means  without  delay  for  asce^ 
taining  the  number  of  copies  on  hand,  and  you  shall  be  informed  accordingly." 

Keats  himself,  before  the  full  knowledge  of  the  success  or  failure  of  his  poems  could  be  real- 
ized, went  for  rest  and  study  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend  ReynoUs: 
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"I  find  I  cannot  do  without  poetry  —  without  etemal  poetry;  half  the  day  will  not  do  it  —  the 
whole  of  it.  I  began  with  a  little,  but  habit  had  made  me  a  leviathan.  ...  I  shall  forthwith 
begin  my  Endymion,  which  I  hope  I  shall  have  got  some  way  with  before  you  come,  when  we 
will  read  our  verses  in  a  delightful  place  I  have  set  my  heart  upon,  near  the  Castle." 

Endymion:  a  Poetic  Romance,  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1818.  Its  imperfections  Keats 
himself  discerned,  —  '*  I  would  write  the  subject  thoroughly  again  but  I  am  tiled  of  it,  and  think 
the  time  would  be  better  spent  in  writing  a  new  romance,"  —  and  in  his  preface  he  acknowl- 
edges to  the  public  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  his  work,  but  his  humility  did  not  save 
him  from  the  savage  onslaughts  of  the  reviewers.  The  poet  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of  Hunt,  so 
that  the  Quarterly  ranged  him  as  a  "  puling  satellite  of  the  arch-offender  and  King  of  Cockaigne, 
Hunt,"  and  advised  his  return  "to  plasters,  pills,  and  ointment-boxes."  The  poem  has  lived  to 
confute  these  bitter  criticisms.  Faulty  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  it  has  survived  by  virtue  of  the 
law  set  forth  in  its  opening  verse  — 

A  thing  of  beauty  ia  a  Joy  forever. 

Keats  was  too  much  occupied  just  at  this  time  to  feel  the  full  sting  of  the  Quarterly* e  attack, 
for  his  brother  George  was  setting  out  for  America  to  try  his  fortune  and  his  brother  Tom  was 
sickening  with  the  same  disease  which  later  carried  off  the  poet  himself.  He  tenderly  cared  for 
his  sick  brother  during  the  last  months  of  the  iUness  and  after  the  death  early  in  December,  he 
went  to  live  and  share  expenses  with  his  friend  Brown  at  Hampstead.  At  Brown's  house  he 
again  became  absorbed  in  his  poetry,  working  at  this  time  upon  Hyperion, 

During  this  same  period  the  one  great  love-influence  came  into  Keats*s  life.  He  became  com- 
pletely fascinated  with  Fanny  Brawne,  the  daughter  of  a  widow  in  the  neighborhood.  By  his 
friends  his  dunce  was  considered  unfortunate,  for  the  independent,  self-confident  girl  of  seven- 
teen was  wholly  unfitted  to  be  a  fit  mate  for  the  delicate,  sensitive  poet.  His  experience  was 
certainly  an  unhappy  one.  The  condition  of  his  finances  was  such  that  marriage  could  be 
considered  only  a  remote  possibility,  and  a  little  later  the  unmistakable^  signs  in  him  of 
the  consumption  that  had  carried  off  his  brother  removed  even  this  possibility.  He  was  men- 
tally tortured  between  his  love  for  Miss  Brawne,  his  anguish  at  the  realization  that  marriage 
was  impossible,  and  intense  jealousy  at  the  thought  of  any  one  else  aspiring  to  her.  He  was 
lUtemately  raised  high  in  hope  and  cast  into  the  deepest  dejection. 

And  yet,  unhappy  and  disturbed  as  he  was  at  this  time,  he  did  his  best  work  between  the 
rammer  of  1818  and  the  spring  of  18S0.  The  poems  of  this  period  were  published  in  July  of  the 
latter  year.  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  Si.  Agnee,  and  Other  Poems,  including  the  Ode:  Bards  of 
Paeeum  and  qf  Mirth,  Ode  on  a  Orecian  Urn,  La  Bdle  Dame  sans  Merci,  Ode  to  Psyche,  Ode  to 
I  Nightingale,  Lamia,  and  To  AuHimn,  On  February  S,  1820,  his  grave  condition,  suspected  for 
I  year  previous,  became  evident  to  him  when  he  saw  a  drop  of  blood  from  his  mouth:  "It  is 
irteriai  blood  —  I  cannot  be  deceived  in  that  color  . . ."  he  said  to  his  friend  Brown;  "I  must 
lie." 

He  was  warned  that  he  could  not  survive  another  winter  in  England,  so,  very  reluctantly,  he 
let  out,  September  18,  for  Naples,  accompanied  by  an  artist  friend,  Joseph  Severn.  The  two 
riends  went  to  Rome  and  settled  in  the  Piaaza  di  Spagna.  There,  on  the  2Sd  of  February, 
Sweats  died.  Four  days  later  he  was  buried  in  the  I^testant  cemetery  near  the  pyramid  of 
ZaniM  Sestius. 

In  thinking  of  Keats's  poetry,  we  return  to  what  he  wrote  his  friend  Reynolds:  *'I  find  I  can- 
lot  do  without  poetry  —  without  etemal  poetry;  half  the  day  will  not  do  it  —  the  whole  of  it." 
^o  poet  was  more  fully  absorbed  in  poetry  than  Keats.  To  him  it  was  a  passion,  it  was  life 
tself .  His  was  a  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  to  beauty,  beauty  in  the  external  world,  beauty  of 
bought  and  imagination,  and  beauty  of  language.  As  he  was  fed  upon  the  Elizabethans  in  his 
routh  and  his  young  manhood,  so  his  poetry,  with  its  richness  of  imagination  and  its  beauty  of 
•xpression,  takes  us  back  to  Spenser  and  Shakespeare.  To  Matthew  Arnold,  Keats  is  **the 
»et*  who  evidently  caught  from  Spenser  his  sweet  and  easy-slipping  movement,  and  who  has 
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exquiateiy  employed  it;  a  Spenaeruui  genius,  nay,  a  genius  by  natnnl  endowment;  ricber  prob- 
ably tban  even  Spenser;  ...  an  Elizabethan  bom  too  late.**  His  life  was  short*  bis  cpiastitTaf 
poetry  was  very  small,  but  the  quality  d  his  poetry,  of  his  best  poetry,  is  of  the  highest  otas. 
"He  would  have  been  among  the  very  greatest  of  us  if  he  had  lived,*'  said  Tennymm;  "tfao^s 
something  of  the  innermost  soul  ol  poetry  in  almost  everything  he  ever  wrote." 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

Matthew  Aknou>,  oldest  son  and  second  child  of  Thomas  Arnold,  the  famous  head  master  i 
Rugby,  was  bom  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  December  24, 1822.  Dr.  Thomas  Ainold,  himsef  i 
writer,  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  aooomplished  chancters  of  his  age,  endowed  vitk  u 
earnestness  and  sincerity  that  made  him  all  throu^  his  life  a  great  force  for  good.  Maxj  Pes- 
rose,  Matthew  Arnold's  mother,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Reverend  John  Penrose,  rtdatd 
Fledborough  in  Nottingjiamshire,  was  a  woman  of  striking  beauty  and  unusual  digoitr  d 
appearance,  as  wdl  as  of  fine  education  and  natural  ability.  Until  her  death  Matthew  kept  9 
with  her  an  affectionate  and  sympathetic  correspondence.  At  the  time  of  Matthew  AisMi 
birth  his  father  was  three  years  out  of  Oxford  tutoring  pupib  for  the  Univenitj.  Tftaea 
Arnold  was  not  appointed  head  master  of  Rugby  until  1828. 

If  ever  a  man  were  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  overmudi  education,  MatUtew  Arnold  wi 
that  man.  Brought  up  in  strictly  conventional  albeit  hi^minded  environment,  at  schod  it 
Laleham  from  eight  until  he  was  fourteen,  at  Winchester  two  years,  at  Rugby  four  (1837-^1 . 
winning  a  scholarship  at  Oxford  in  1840  and  matriculating  at  Balliol  College,  Ozfcvrd,  ia  M- 
Arnold  ran  the  risk  of  having  all  of  his  native  genius  snuffed  out  by  the  powerful  infiueiKcs>£ 
the  formal  academic  training.  Advantageous  as  sudi  training  undoubtedly  is  in  most  respet:^ 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  strict  academic  bonds  tend  in  many  cases  to  cramp  original  impeits 
during  a  youth's  most  impressionable  years.  What  Arnold  might  have  been  under  diffcRS 
circumstances  it  would  be  rash  to  conjecture:  we  can  marvel  that  he  rose  to  such  hcidits  six 
did. 

Of  his  college  days  we  know  little.  He  had  written  verses  even  before  he  went  to  Oxfori 
having  won  a  Rugby  prise  with  a  poem  entitled  Alaric  at  Rome,  and  at  Oxford  he  won  the  V*- 
digate  prise  by  a  poem  entitled  CromxM,  Nather  poem  is  noteworthy.  Among  his  frieodsk: 
college  were  John,  Duke  Coleridge,  later  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  J.  C.  Shairp^  later  Principal  1^ 
United  College,  St.  Andrew's.  His  quick  intellect  and  (on  the  testimony  of  his  biotho-i  ki 
fashionable  dressing  made  him  popular  among  a  certain  set:  "His  Olympian  manneTs,"  vfIb 
Max  MUUer,  '*  began  even  at  Oxford;  there  was  no  harm  in  them,  they  were  natural,  not  put «. 
The  very  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  wave  of  his  arm  were  Jove-tike.*'  In  the  final  examisa^ 
for  classical  honors  Amold  was  in  the  second  dass,  but  in  the  next  spring  (1846)  he  was  eteric. 
to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel. 

Upon  leaving  Oxford  —  he  did  not  relish  the  life  of  a  don  —  he  taught  for  a  abort  tioe' 
Rugby,  then  in  1847  became  private  secreUry  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  in  1851  received  b^- 
Lord  Lansdowne  an  appointment  as  Inspector  of  Schools.  He  retained  this  inspectcn^:? 
thirty-five  years,  conscientiously  performing  the  duties  ol  the  positk>n  until  his  rcsignatice  ■ 
1886.  In  June  of  1851,  a  few  months  after  his  appointment,  he  married  Frances  Locy  V^'^ 
man,  daughter  of  an  excellent  and  highly  respected  judge  of  the  queen's  bendi,  afberwanhS: 
William  Wightman. 

In  the  mean  while  Arnold  had  published  over  the  initial  "A."  a  little  volume  ol  poems.  T^ 
Strayed  Reveller,  and  Other  Poems  (1849).  As  with  so  many  first  volumes,  it  received  no  at{«» 
tion  and  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  after  a  few  copies  had  been  sold.  The  poetry-iw£^r; 
public,  usually  few  in  numbers,  were  engrossed  in  the  rising  fame  of  Tennyson  and  Browir- 
or  looked  back  to  the  best  work  of  the  still-living  Wordsw<Mrth  and  Rogers.  The  poems  tbea- 
selves  in  this  little  volume,  including  The  Strayed  Reveller,  Myeerimu  The  Sick  KiM§  m  &tt** 
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The  Fortakem  Mormon,  and  Rengnaium,  deflerved  recognition:  in  later  years  all  but  one  were 
reprinted  and  they  are  part  of  the  standard  editions  of  Arnold  to-day. 

Three  years  later  (1852)  when  he  was  a  man  of  thirty,  Arnold's  second  volume  of  verse  was 
publiahed,  Empedodet  an  Etna,  and  Other  Poems,  by  "A."  The  reception  of  this  volume  was  as 
unsatisfactory  as  that  of  the  first,  although  it  contained  besides  the  EmpedocUe,  Tristam  and 
Iwetdi^  A  Summer  Night,  On  the  Rhine,  Absence,  The  Buried  Life,  Stanxas  in  Memory  of  the 
Author  of  Obermann,  and  Lines  Written  in  Kensington  Qardens.  Before  fifty  copies  had  been 
sold,  this  volume  was,  like  the  first,  withdrawn. 

Arnold  had,  however,  found  himself  as  a  poet,  and  the  next  year  (1853)  he  published  a  new 
volume,  containing  a  republication  of  many  poems  of  previous  volumes,  adding  a  number  of 
new  pieces,  and  subscribing  for  the  first  time  his  own  name  on  the  title-page  —  "Poems  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  a  new  edition."  Among  the  new  pieces  which  first  appeared  in  this  1853  vol- 
ume were  Sokrab  and  Rustum,  Requiesoat,  and  The  Scholar  Qipsy.  In  1855  was  published  Poems 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  second  series,  containing  only  two  new  poems.  Balder  Dead,  and  Separation, 
With  the  publication  of  the  1853  volume  and  its  successor  in  1855,  Arnold's  reputation  be- 
came established.  The  excellent  critical  preface  to  the  former  volume  had  attracted  attention, 
too,  by  its  dear  enunciation  of  sound  principles  of  his  art.  The  practical  recognition  of  his  posi- 
tion came  in  the  form  of  his  election  in  1857  to  the  professorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford. 

Arnold  held  this  professorship  for  a  decade,  but  during  that  time  did  not  identify  himself 
especially  with  the  University  life.  He  did  not  care  for  the  title  "  Professor  "  and  did  not  reside 
at  Oxford:  he  delivered  a  few  lectures,  enjoyed  the  remuneration  Oess  than  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year),  and  published  a  little  additional  poetry.  In  1858,  when  he  entered  upon  the  position, 
he  published  his  tragedy,  Merope,  but  the  cold,  frigid,  reflective  style  made  this  a  failure.  The 
lyric  inspiration  came  to  him  more  and  more  seldom  as  the  years  went  by.  In  November  of 
1857,  he  wrote  Rugby  Chapel;  in  1859,  A  Southern  Night;  in  1861,  Thyrsis  (on  the  death  of  his 
friend  Clough);  and  in  1881,  Westminster  Abbey  (on  the  death  of  Dean  Stanley). 

With  the  decrease  of  inspirational  poetry,  however,  came  a  notable  flow  of  reflective  criti- 
cism. The  puUication  of  certain  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  insured  him  a  high  place  as 
a  brilliant  and  subtle  critic.  On  Trandaiing  Homer  appeared  first  in  1861,  and  On  the  Study  of 
CelUe  Literature  in  1867. 

ESs  official  duties  as  Inspector  of  Schools  coniinued  through  these  years.  Although  the  routine 
of  the  work  at  times  wearied  him,  he  devoted  much  of  his  best  energies  to  the  work.  He  wel- 
comed his  assignments  to  study  the  educational  systems  of  continental  countries  and  his  reports 
Popular  Education  of  France,  with  Notices  qf  that  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  (1861),  On  Second- 
ary Education  in  Foreign  Countries  (1866)  show  how  thoroughly  he  exerted  himself  in  his  duties. 
His  fame  as  poet  and  critic  lead  us  now  to  forget  the  thirty-five  years  of  steady  routine  toil  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  kingdom. 

Arnold's  work  in  reflective  criticism  continued  during  these  years.  His  powers  were  well 
shown  in  the  series.  Essays  in  Criticism,  published  in  1865  and  in  Culture  and  Anarchy  in  1869. 
Here  he  attacked  the  stolid  English  *'  philistine  "  indifference  to  ideas  in  the  realms  of  literature, 
politics,  and  religion.  Between  1870  and  1877  he  produced  a  number  of  essays  on  religion  — 
St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  (1870),  Literature  and  Dogma  (1873),  God  and  the  Bible  (1875),  and 
Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion  (1877).  His  interest  in  poetry  continued,  though  he  wrote 
little  himself,  and  he  edited  some  of  Johnson's  "Lives,"  Selections  from  Wordsworth  (1879), 
SdectUms  from  Byron  (1881),  and  wrote  the  general  introduction  to  Ward's  selections  from  The 
English  Poets,  In  1883  his  literary  eminence  was  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  from  the  Civil  List,  upon  the  receipt  of  whidi  he  retired  from  his  inspectorship. 
Of  Arnold's  private  life  we  know  very  little.  He  discouraged  all  efforts  to  gain  biographical 
material.  His  married  life  was  continuously  happy,  and  his  affection  for  his  family  peculiarly 
tender  and  sweet.  The  satire  with  which  he  attacked  the  lethargic  philistine  of  his  own  times 
exposed  him  to  charges  of  snobbery  and  priggishness,  but  his  friends  have  recorded  touchingly 
their  evidence  to  his  purity  and  gentleness  of  character.  *'  I  believe  that  a  more  blameless,  ney. 
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a  more  admirable,  man  in  every  relation  never  lived.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  po- 
fect  characters  I  have  ever  known,  and  I  have  known  him  sixty  years,"  wrote  Lord  Coleridge. 
"Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Amold*s  superiority  of  mien  gave  offense  in  some  directions;  appeariaf 
to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  involuntary  criticism.  In  addition  to  this,  his  lofty  mental  attitude 
and  gravity  of  demeanor  were  by  some  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and  were  misconstrued  aa  piitk 
Yet  proud,  in  a  narrow  and  selfish  sense,  Arnold  was  not.  His  nature,  full  of  dignity,  was  re, 
gentle  and  singulariy  sweet,  and  his  interest  in  the  masses  was  sympathetic  and  sinooe^"  wrote 
Florence  Earl  Coates. 

Arnold's  end  came  suddenly  and  with  no  warning.  Ifis  general  health  had  always  been  good. 
though  his  physicians  had  warned  him  of  hereditary  weakness  of  the  heart.  April  ]  5, 1888,  he 
was  at  Liverpool  with  his  wife,  planning  to  meet  his  daughter  as  she  landed  from  the  steamef. 
He  ran  to  catch  a  car,  the  exertion  brought  on  heart  failure,  and  he  died  at  onoe. 

Arnold  never  gave  in  his  poetry  the  impression  of  being  divinely  itt8|ured  to  write.  In  all  hL 
poetical  work  we  can  find  nothing  hastily  thrown  off  in  the  heat  of  emotion.  He  was  not  €•- 
dowed  with  that  fine  frenzy  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  And  yet,  the  quiet,  calm,  restrain«i 
poetry  appeals  to  us.  The  dignity  of  the  man,  the  highly  cultivated  soul  of  him,  shows  throngs 
the  dear  direct  verse.  His  poetry  is  academic,  it  is  true,  it  smells  of  the  lamp,  but  it  still  hisa 
charm.  The  refinement  of  language,  the  subtlety  and  discrimination  of  taste,  the  perfecdon  d 
form,  the  reflective  spirit,  all  combine  to  insure  for  Matthew  Arnold  a  certain  immortality  is 
the  minds  of  lovers  di  poetry. 


ALFRED  TENNYSON 

It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  in  the  perspective  of  the  history  of  English  poetry  Tennvson  v£ 
stand  out  above  his  contemporaries  as  the  representative  poet  of  his  age.  His  Itfe  compaaes  al 
but  a  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century;  his  work  has  appealed  not  to  a  dique  or  a  restrictel 
circle,  but  to  all  dasses  of  readers;  his  ideals,  feelings,  and  instincts  are,  more  than  those  c{ 
any  other  poet  of  the  century,  typical  of  the  conventional  gentleman  of  his  time.  New  aoJ 
startling  ideas  or  expressions  we  seldom  find  in  Tennyson,  but  we  do  find  a  full  ezpieaaioii  ol  the 
mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  life  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  inddents  of  his  life  are  in  no  way  sensational.  He  was  always  a  qmet.  letirmg  nua 
deeply  devoted  to  his  family,  and,  even  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  fame,  sincer^  desuoosaT 
avoiding  attention.  He  has  been  called  unsocial,  perhaps  because  he  dunned  notoriety.  Wkr 
his  house  had  become  the  mecca  of  enthusiasts,  he  preferred  to  flee  to  the  seduded  puts  of  te 
land  to  escape  their  attention.  He  used  to  phow  to  a  favored  few  the  tree  overhan^g  bis  gsrAs 
which  Americans  climbed  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  walks.  He  was  in  a  rage  at  nris  wte 
sought  his  autographs.  And  yet,  friend  after  friend  has  testified  to  the  genial  cordkrity  sod 
simplidty  of  his  conversation  among  his  intimates.  He  got  along  splendidly  with  crast^  Cm- 
lyle,  he  was  devoted  to  FitsGerald.  and  his  In  Memoriam  reveals  better  than  any  words  m 
describe  the  positive  passion  of  friendship  of  which  he  was  capable. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  the  fourth  of  the  twelve  children  of  the  Reverend  George  Tennyson,  was 
bom  at  Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  August  6.  1809.  His  father  was  rector  of  the  parish,  a  man  of 
more  than  usual  ability,  a  Knguist.  with  some  talent  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  music,  ffis 
mother,  Elisabeth  Fytche.  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  was  noted  about  the  coantryside  kt 
her  kindness  of  heart : "  The  wicked  inhabiUnts  of  a  nei^boring  village  used  to  bring  their  do^ 
to  her  windows  and  beat  them  m  order  to  be  bribed  to  leave  off  by  the  gentle  lady,  or  to  mske 
advantageous  bargains  by  selling  her  the  worthless  curs." 

The  family  life  was  unusuaUy  happy.  The  twdve  chUdren  grew  up  in  this  remote  village  asi 
invented  for  themselves  romantic  games.  "The  boys  pkyed  great  games,  like  Arthur's  knigfet* 
they  were  champions  and  warriors  defending  a  stone  heap;  or,  again,  thev  would  set  up  opp^nc 
camps  with  a  king  in  the  midst  of  each When  dinner-time  came,  and  they  afl  sat  aiwtv^  tb 
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e&l>le,  each  in  turn  put  a  chapter  of  his  history  underneath  the  potato-bowl,  —  long  endless 
histories,  chapter  after  chapter,  diffuse,  absorbing,  unending,  as  are  the  stories  of  real  life  of 
wliich  each  sunrise  opens  on  a  new  part."  ^ 

'Pennyson's  education  was  begun  at  Louth  Grammar  School,  where  he  remained  ^ye  years 
bet-ween  1815  and  1820,  and  continued  under  his  father's  tuition  at  Somersby  until  he  was  ready 
For  college.  His  school  life  at  Louth  was  always  a  black  remembrance  to  him,  —  "How  J  did 
hate  that  school,"  he  once  said  later,  —  but  his  years  at  home  were  peculiarly  valuable.  Not 
only  did  he  profit  by  his  father's  direction  of  his  studies,  but  by  his  access  to  the  large,  well- 
selected  library  and  by  the  leisure  to  indulge  his  tastes.  He  had  already  shown  a  bent  for  poetry. 
Uxs  juvenile  poems  reveal  an  unusual  excellence.  In  1827,  while  he  was  still  studying  at  home, 
a  little  volume  entitled  Poenu  by  Txoo  Brothers  contained  the  verse  of  Alfred  and  Charles  Tenny- 
son.  The  poems  were  brought  out  anonymously  and  received  little  attention. 

In  February  of  1828  the  "Two  Brothers"  matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At 
first  shy  and  without  friends,  they  gradually  became  intimate  with  a  little  group  of  their  fellows, 
including  Richard  Trench  (later  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  James  Spedding,  Edward  FStzGerald, 
Frederick  Maurice  (later  the  great  liberal  preacher),  and  Arthur  Hallam.  Alfred  was  looked 
upon  already  by  these  friends  as  a  young  poet  of  promise.  In  1829  he  won  the  Chancellor's  prize 
medal  by  a  poem  entitled  Timbttctoo,  the  first  instance  of  the  winning  of  this  prize  by  a  poem  in 
blank  verse.  A  year  later  he  published  a  volume,  Poenu,  Chu^y  Lyrical,  which  revealed  by  such 
lyrics  as  Mariana^  The  Poet,  Oriana  a  mastery  of  melody  and  sincere  love  of  beauty  through 
CKxasional  crudities  of  metrical  construction  (as  in  Madeline  and  Adeline). 

A  peculiar  break  in  Tennyson's  life  was  his  enlistment  (18S0)  with  Hallam  in  the  cause  of  the 
^Muush  insurgents  under  Torrijos.  His  short  campaign  in  Spain,  unrelieved  by  the  excitement 
of  meeting  an  enemy,  left  upon  him  a  lasting  love  for  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  valley  of  Canterety 
he  wrote  part  of  the  supremely  beautiful  (Enone. 

In  1831,  Tennyson,  at  the  news  of  his  father's  serious  illness,  left  Cambridge  without  taking 
his  degree  and  returned  to  Somersby.  A  few  days  after  his  return  his  father  died.  The  Tenny- 
sons  continued  to  live  at  the  rectory,  however,  for  six  years  more,  Alfred  remaining  there 
absorbed  in  his  work.  At  the  end  of  1832  appeared  his  new  volume,  simply  entitled  Poems, 
cx>ntaining  a  number  of  the  lyrical  masterpieces,  as  The  Lady  of  ShaloU,  (Snone,  and  The 
IaAos  Eaiers,  upon  which  Tennyson's  fame  rests.  In  this  volume  the  true  poet  was  at  his  best. 
Unhappity  his  genius  was  not  recognized  by  the  reviewers  and  he  suffered,  as  had  so  many  of 
his  predecessors,  from  a  savage  attack  in  the  Quarterly.  Tennyson,  always  acutely  sensitive 
to  adverse  criticism,  was  literally  overwhelmed  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  might  indeed  have  abandoned  poetry  entirdy.  For  ten  years  thereafter  he  published 
nothing. 

A  great  sorrow  came  to  Tennyson  in  September  of  1888  by  the  sudden  death  of  Arthur  Hal- 
lam. Combined  with  the  Quarterly  attack,  this  loss  affected  his  health.  He  lost  much  of  the 
robust  strength  which  had  been  his  and  retired  more  and  more  into  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
thoughts.  He  tried  to  grow  hardened  and  indifferent  to  popular  fame,  and  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  perfection  of  his  poetry.  In  the  next  few  years  he  wrote  some  of  his  finest 
verse  and  meditated  long  over  the  beginnings  of  In  Memorxam  and  Idylls  qf  the  King. 

Tennyson's  popular  fame  dates  from  the  two-volume  edition  of  Poems  with  which  in  1842  he 
broke  his  ten-years'  silence.  Together  with  many  of  his  former  lyrics  revised,  this  collection 
included  a  number  of  the  popular  studies  of  English  home-life,  as  The  Oardeners  Daughter  and 
The  Lord  of  Burleigh,  as  well  as  a  more  enduring  class  of  poems  like  Ulysses^  LoeMey  Hall,  Sir 
Oalahad,  and  Morte  d* Arthur.  The  poems  took  the  fancy  of  aU  classes,  and  Tennyson  received 
what  his  son  has  called  a  "chorus  of  favorable  reviews."  The  effect  of  his  success  upon  Tenny- 
son himself  was  immeasurable.  Although  his  finances  were  low  and  his  hopes  of  gaining  a  suffi- 
cient livelihood  by  his  poems  still  might  seem  small,  all  idea  of  doing  anything  else  was  hence- 
forth out  of^  the  question.  The  applause  of  the  mulUtode  and  of  the  critics,  however  much 

*  Mn.  Ritchie.  Beeordt  of  7«nnyion,  ttutkin.  Browning. 
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he  may  have  thou^t  he  had  steeled  hinudf  to  indiffeienoe,  reacted  moet  taTonbly 
him. 

The  1848  volume  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  those  few  rare  sods  with  whom  he  wnbeit 
fitted  to  commune.  His  <^  friends,  Spedding,  Trench,  Bfilnes,  and  the  rest  always  eontiixaed 
his  friends,  but  he  became  well  known  in  a  wider  circle.  "I  saw  Tennyson,  when  I  was  in  Loa- 
don,  severs!  times.  He  u  decidedly  the  first  cfour  liwing  pods,  and  I  hope  wiD  live  to  ipve  the 
world  still  better  things,"  wrote  Wordsworth  in  1845.  And  Carlyle  testified  his  admiratioii  vbA 
devotion:  in  a  letter  to  Emerson  in  1844  he  wrote:  "Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  Britidi  or  Foreiga 
Figures  (anot  increasing  number  I  think!)  who  are  and  remain  beautiful  tome;  —  atmehamBa 
soul,  or  some  authentic  approximation  thereto,  to  whom  your  own  soul  can  say,  Bruthcr! . . . 
One  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  worid.  A  great  shodc  of  rough  dusty-dark  hair;  bri^- 
laughing  hazd  eyes;  massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most  ddicate;  of  8all0w-farown 
complexion,  almost  Indian-looldng;  clothes  cynically  loose,  free-and-ea^;  —  smokes  infimle 
tobacco.  His  voice  is  musical  metallic,  —  fit  for  loud  laughter  and  pierdng  wail,  and  all  that 
may  lie  between;  I  do  not  meet,  in  these  late  decades,  such  company  over  a  pipe." 

By  an  unhappy  investment  Tennyson  was  reduced  to  poverty  a  few  years  after  hb  VM 
volume  had  won  such  general  recognition  of  worth,  but  this  povniy  was  relieved  in  1845  hj  s 
government  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  After  that  time  his  poetry,  tcm,  begsn  to 
bring  him  in  a  moderate  income,  so  that  thenceforth  the  poet,  though  never  a  very  wealthy  mas, 
was  without  financial  worries. 

In  1860  he  married  Emily  Sdlwood,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  engaged.  The  aOiaiioe  vas 
ideally  happy:  "The  peace  of  God  came  into  my  life  before  the  altar  when  I  married  her,**  he 
said  long  afterwards.  Tennyson's  son  bears  witness  to  her  loving  devotion  to  her  hinbaiid:  *'It 
was  she  who  became  my  father's  adviser  in  literary  matters.  'I  am  proud  of  her  intdleci,'  he 
wrote.  With  her  he  always  discussed  what  he  was  working  at;  she  transcribed  his  poems:  to  hs» 
and  to  no  one  else,  he  referred  for  a  final  criticism  before  publishing.  She^  with  her  'tender 
spiritual  nature'  and  instinctive  nobility  of  thought,  was  always  by  his  side^  a  ready,  dieerfuL 
courageous,  wise,  and  sympathetic  counsellor." 

In  November  of  1850,  after  the  death  d  Wordsworth,  Tennyson's  positioD  in  oonteraponrr 
poetry  was  recognized  by  his  appointment  to  the  laureateship.  It  is  sud  that  Lord  Rnssdl  sab- 
mitted  to  the  queen  the  names  oif  Professor  Wilson,  Henry  Taylor,  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  Ten- 
nyson, and  that  Victoria  was  influenced  in  her  choice  of  Tennyson  by  the  admiratioD  which  the 
prince  consort  expressed  for  Jn  Memoriam.  In  view  of  the  subsequent  fame  of  the  variooa  canfi- 
dates,  any  other  choice  would  have  seemed  absurd.  Tennyson  himself  oompbuned  that  faif 
accession  brought  upon  him  '*  such  shoals  of  poems  that  I  am  almost  erased  with  them;  the  tm 
hundred  million  poets  of  Great  Britain  deluge  me  daily.  Truly  the  Laureateship  is  no 

Outside  of  the  publication  of  his  successive  volumes  of  poems  his  subsequent  yean  of  life ' 
without  noteworthy  incident.  In  1851  he  made  a  trip  to  Italy  and  in  185S  he  leased  a  kittle  hoas- 
and  farm  called  Farringf ord,  near  the  town  of  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^t.  Later  he  bougfal 
this  property,  where  he  lived  quietly  for  fourteen  years.  His  constantly  growing  fame  attracted 
such  crowds  of  sight-seers  that  in  1867  he  reluctantly  left  Farringford  for  a  little  estate  neat 
Haslemere  where  he  built  a  country  house  called  Aldworth.  He  was  offered  a  baronetcy  br 
Gladstone  in  187S  and  by  Disraeli  in  1874,  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  honor  —  "  For  my  own  part,"  said  he,  **  I  shall  regret  my  simple  naxne 
all  my  life."  March  11, 1884,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  first  Baron  Tcnnysos 
of  Aldworth  and  Farringford.  .I£s  health  began  to  fail  in  his  ei^ty-fourth  year,  although  bis 
mind  remained  clear  to  the  end.  He  died  peacefully  at  his  home,  Aldworth,  October  6,  1891 
He  was  buried  with  great  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey,  October  12. 

During  these  many  years  without  noteworthy  incident,  his  poetic  faculty  had  been  continiH 
ously  exerted.  A  mere  record  of  his  productions  will  serve  to  show  his  industry  and  the  higb 
quality  of  his  work:  The  Princess  (1847);  In  Menwriam  (1850);  OdeonOis  Deaik  cf^ke  Dvks  tj 
Wdlington  (1852) ;  Minid  and  Other  Poems  (1855) ;  dd  edition  revised  and  enkrged  (18M) ;  Id^b 
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the  King,  induding  Enid,  Vimen,  Elaine,  and  Otnnevere  (1859);  Enoch  Arden  (1864);  four 
ore  of  the  Idylls,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  Holy  Orail,  Pelleae  and  Ettare,  and  The  Passino  of 
rthur  (1869);  the  drama  Queen  Mary  (1875);  the  drama  Harold  (1877);  the  two-act  tragedy 
he  Cup  (1881);  the  drama  The  Promise  of  May  (1882);  Becket  and  Tiresias  and  Other  Poems 
885)  ;  Lochdey  Hall  Sixty  Years  After  (1886);  Demeter  and  Other  Poems  (1889);  The  Foresters, 
romantic  play  (1892).  He  was  during  the  year  of  his  death  engaged  upon  poetic  work  which 
as  pufaliahed  posthumously.  The  Death  of  (Enone,  Akbar^s  Dream,  and  Other  Poem*, 


ROBERT  BROWNING 

**  I  HAD  no  idea  that  there  was  a  perfectly  sensible  poet  in  the  world,  entirely  free  from  vanity, 
alousy,  or  any  other  littleness,  and  thinking  no  more  of  himself  than  if  he  were  an  ordinary 
tan/*  wrote  Benjamin  Jowett,  after  meeting  Browning,  and  Jowett's  testimony  to  the  sanity 
id  the  sociability  of  Browning  is  borne  out  by  many  other  of  his  contemporaries.  Browning 
as  said  to  be  the  most  captivating  conversationalist  in  Europe;  "But,"  said  Mr.  Freeman, 
if  a  man  can  talk  to  be  understood,  why  can't  he  write  to  be  understood?  "  Freeman  goes  on  to 
ly  that  he  found  Browning  much  like  other  men,  whereas  he  "had  thought  that  his  Comitatus, 
le  Browning  Society,  would  follow  him  everywhere  to  explain  what  he  said."  Few  poets  pre- 
^nt  such  a  puzzling  personality  as  Browning.  Simple,  genial,  social,  virile,  and  happy,  as  a  man, 
i^en  in  his  lifetime  he  had  the  doubtful  compliment  of  a  society  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
:udying  and  interpreting  his  poetry.  As  Dr.  Johnson  would,  according  to  Goldsmith,  have 
lade  little  fishes  talk  like  whales,  so  Browning,  when  he  took  pen  in  hand,  seemed  to  lose  the 
ower  of  simple,  direct  expression.  Yet,  through  the  undoubted  difficulties  of  his  verse,  the 
rc»tness  of  the  poet  has  won  a  wider  and  wider  circle  of  readers  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

Robert  Browning  was  bom  at  CamberweU,  a  suburb  of  London,  May  7,  1812.  His  father, 
tobert  Browning,  was  for  fifty  years  a  derk  in  the  consols  dividend  room  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
ind.  By  frugality  he  accumulated  a  moderate  fortune  with  whidi  he  indulged  a  rare  taste  in 
terature  and  art,  having  a  library  of  more  than  six  thousand  volumes  and  a  modest  collection 
f  prints.  The  poet's  mother,  Sarah  Anne  Wiedemann,  was  the  daughter  of  William  l^ede- 
lann,  a  shipowner  of  a  German  family  which  had  originally  come  from  Hamburg  and  settled  in 
>undee,  Scotland.  Carlyle  once  spoke  of  her  as  "  the  true  type  of  a  Scottish  gentlewoman,"  and 
drowning  himself  wrote,  "She  was  a  divine  woman." 

As  a  youth  Browning  was  left  unusual  freedom  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.  After  reed ving 
he  rudiments  of  an  education  in  a  Peckham  school  near  by  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he 
ad  no  further  regular  school  training.  For  a  few  years  he  had  a  tutor  in  French,  and  at  the  hffe 
f  eighteen  he  attended  some  lectures  in  Greek  at  London  University,  but  his  acquisitive  mind 
3und  plenty  of  occupation  in  his  father's  well-chosen  library  and  plenty  of  occupation  in 
cribbling  verses  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  criticized  by  his  father.  He  was  a  restless, 
ervous,  vigorous,  somewhat  self-willed  youth,  but  not  at  all  inclined  to  disabuse  the  liberty 
Uowed  him  at  home.  "It  woul4  have  been  quite  unpardonable  in  my  case,"  he  wrote  in  after 
ears,  "not  to  have  done  my  best.  My  dear  father  put  me  in  a  condition  most  favourable  for  the 
•est  work  I  was  capable  of.  When  I  think  of  the  many  authors  who  have  had  to  fight  their 
ray  through  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  achievement.  My 
ather  secured  for  me  all  the  ease  and  comfort  which  a  literary  man  needs  to  do  good  work." 

The  only  signs  of  precocity  shown  by  Browning  in  his  youth  were  his  love  for  reading  and  hirf 
ove  for  poetry,  especially  for  writing  poetry.  In  his  reading  he  was  especially  fond  of  Quarles's 
Emblems,  Walpole's  Letters,  the  Letters  of  Junius,  the  works  of  the  great  Elizabethans,  and 
/oltaire.  Of  modem  poets,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  were  his  favorites  at  first.  At  the  age  of 
.welve  he  gathered  a  number  of  his  short  poems  into  a  volume  called  the  Incondita,  but  was 
mable  to  find  a  publisher.  His  own  first  pubUshed  poem  was  Pauline,  issued  anonymously  in 
L8SS  when  be  was  twenty- one  years  old.  This  poem  showed  markedly  the  influence  of  Shelley. 
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In  later  yeftn  Browning  regretted  the  publication  of  Pauline,  tried  to  destroy  all  copies  of  2, 
and  only  consented  to  its  republication  in  his  collected  poems  when  he  realised  that  othervs 
pirated  editions  would  appear. 

He  had  before  this  time  definitely  centered  this  ambitions  upon  a  poetical  career,  Hfrfmir.g  {« 
consider  a  business  or  professional  tndning.  Again  we  must  pay  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  li 
father  who  not  only  did  not  thwart  his  ambitions  but  encouraged  them.  The  father^s  ud  csadf 
travel  and  experience  possible  for  the  poet  at  a  time  when  these  were  most  essential  for  his  wsl- 
tal  and  spiritual  development.  In  the  winter  of  183S  he  visited  in  SL  Petersburgp  and  in  th> 
spring  of  1834  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Italy,  staying  at  Venice  and  Asolo.  He  was  writing  '1 
the  time  during  these  months.  Certain  of  his  dramatic  lyrics  —  notably  Johanna  A§nala,  sai 
Porphyria* 8  Loner  —  appeared  during  1834  in  a  magazine,  and  his  first  great  dramatic  pore 
Poracelna,  in  book  form  over  his  own  name  in  1835.  Upon  its  appearance  John  Forster,  ia  c 
artide  entitled  "Evidences  of  a  New  Genius  for  Dramatic  Poetry/'  heralded  Browmng  a& 
worthy  to  rank  with  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth :  '*  He  has  entitled  himself  to  a  place  amoc: 
the  acknowledged  poets  of  the  age,"  but  Paracelnu  did  not  gain  a  wide  popularity.  We  find  b 
the  poem  the  subtle  analysis  of  character  and  motive  and  the  passages  of  lyric  beauty  ajd 
power  which  distinguish  the  best  of  his  later  work*  but  his  subject  was  too  far  removed  fjnm 
the  familiar  knowledge  of  his  own  time  and  the  style  was  not  calculated  to  attract  the  gesaaC 
reader.  Its  moderate  success  enlarged  his  acquaintance  among  a  select  drde  of  liteniy  mez. 
however,  so  that  he  met  such  men  as  Home,  Hunt,  Carlyle,  Forster,  Macready,  TaIfos<i 
Dickens,  Wordsworth,  and  Landor.  And  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  Harriet  Martinean's  Aii^ 
biography:  "Mr.  Macready  put  Paracelsus  into  nqr  hand,  when  I  was  stajring  at  his  house  ;iai 
I  read  a  canto  before  going  to  bed.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  passed  a  whole  ni^t  wt^ 
out  sleeping  a  wink." 

For  one  of  these  new  friends,  the  famous  actor  and  manager  Macready,  Browning  underbxic 
his  next  literary  work,  the  play  Strafford.  This  was  produced  in  1837  with  fair  success.  Brova- 
ing  was  encouraged  to  try  his  hand  at  the  drama  again,  producing  King  Vietar  and  Kimg  Cisns 
(1842),  The  Return  of  the  Druses  said  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutheon  (1843).  CoUmbe's  Birthdt^  (1S44. 
Luria  and  A  SouTs  Tragedy  (1846).  His  writing  of  dramas  ceased,  however,  after  an  unforts- 
nate  quarrel  with  Macready  over  the  performance  of  A  Blot  in  the  'Seut^eon  in  184S,  and  at£ 
the  merely  moderate  success  of  his  plays.  TVuth  to  say,  the  stage  was  not  the  proper  mediQaf'<p 
Browning's  genius.  Althou^^  the  plays  have  occasional  dear  and  forcible  sitnatioDS  and  aboaii 
in  passages  of  high  poetic  merit,  the  long  and  intricate  analyses  of  nxxnds  i^id  mutives  are  tuc- 
apt  to  weary  the  average  audience. 

After  the  publication  of  Paracelsus  in  1835  and  the  favorable  comment  excited  by  his  pi? 
Strafford,  two  years  later.  Browning  was  well  on  the  way  to  literary  eminence,  bat  his  frieaii 
and  admirers  were  confounded  by  the  publication  in  1840  of  his  SordeUo.  The  talea  of  its  cf  «ct 
upon  its  contemporaries  iQustrate  humorously  the  difficulties  which  remain  untfl  the  pres^ 
day.  Tennyson  remarked  that  he  understood  only  the  first  and  last  lines,  —  **  Wlio  w3L  ]&• 
hear  Sordello's  story  told,"  and  '*  Who  would,  has  heard  SordeQo's  story  told,"  —  and  tibey  «^ 
both  lies.  Harriet  Martineau  wrote:  "The  unbounded  expectation  I  formed  from  that  po^ 
[Paracdsus]  was  sadly  disappointed  when  SordeUo  came  out.  1  was  so  wholly  unable  to  nzki'^' 
stand  it  that  I  supposed  ipyself  ill."  Dou^as  Jerrold,  convalescing  from  an  illiieaB,  \jvA  t* 
read  it;  a  few  lines  alarmed  him;  *' sentence  after  sentence  brought  no  constructive  thou^t  t' 
his  brain. . . .  The  perspiration  rolled  from  his  forehead,  and  smiting  his  head,  he  sat  down  * 
his  sofa,  crying,  'O  God,  I  am  an  idiot!'"  The  obscurity  of  SordeUo  is  due  largely  to  the  mthicfi 
excision  of  connectives  and  the  consequent  jamming  together  of  the  main  words  of  the  thoa^> 
rhe  reader's  attention  b  too  severely  tasked  to  fill  the  gaps  which  occur  in  the  gramnatio. 
constructions  page  after  page.  The  undoubted  beauties  of  many  passages  are  lost  by  the  feU 
difficulty  of  following  consecutively  the  story  of  the  poem.  Browning  in  his  poetry,  we  on  *? 
thankfully,  never  again  approached  the  obscurity  in  Sorddlo, 

His  next  poetical  works  appeared  in  a  series  of  cheap  pamphlets  between  1841  and  19^ 
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tf  ofzon,  the  publisher,  mf ormed  Browmng  that  he  was  bringmg  out  editions  of  the  Elisabethaa 
[Iramatists  in  a  cheap  form  and  that  the  same  cheap  type  could  be  used  for  some  of  the  poet't 
work  if  so  deared.  Browning  gladly  seized  the  opportunity,  and  during  these  five  years  eight 
Dxpenny  brochures  in  yellow  paper  covers  appeared  under  the  title  Bells  and  Pomegranates, 
in<ticating  (he  said)  '*aJtemation  of  poetry  and  thought"  In  addition  to  his  dramas  before 
nentioned,  some  oi  his  most  striking  shorter  poems  appeared  in  the  series,  including  Pippa 
Fosses,  a  number  of  lyrics  now  grouped  under  Dramatic  Lyrics  and  Dramatic  Romances  in  edi- 
tions of  Browning  (as  Cavalier  Tunes,  Incident  0/  the  French  Camp,  Soliloquy  of  ike  Spanish 
"Jknster,  The  Laboratory,  Cristina,  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,  The  Statue  and  the  Bust,  etc.). 
rhese  poems  represent  the  h^ght  of  the  peculiar  type  of  poetry  in  which  Browning  stands 
mrivaled.  Once  read,  they  fix  themselves  in  the  mind  as  the  most  forcible  expression  of  their 
■espective  moods.  They  are  essentially  dramatic  in  situation  and  are  expressed  with  a  strength 
md  originality  that  should  have  drawn  the  eyes  of  all  contemporaries  to  them.  Perhaps  the 
■eason  th^  did  not  succeed  notably  lay  in  the  influence  of  Sordello,  which  stall  lay  as  a  weight 
>ver  Browning's  early  admirers. 

A  more  important  result  of  the  publication  of  Bdls  and  Pomegranates  than  its  failure  to  win 
x^pular  applause  was  the  introduction  it  brought  to  Elizabeth  Barrett.  This  great  romantic 
lisis  in  Browning's  life  he  met  with  the  courage  that  he  breathed  through  all  his  poems.  Miss 
Barrett  was  an  invalid,  tenderiy  devoted  to  a  narrow-minded  father,  who  throu^^  the  successive 
rears  of  her  illness  had  gradually  come  to  resent  even  the  idea  of  her  return  to  health.  The 
obiist  Browning,  after  a  correspondence,  met  and  loved  Miss  Barrett.  The  impossibility  of 
laining  her  father's  consent  to  marriage  was  evident,  and  even  Miss  Barrett  herself  could  not 
it  first  dream  of  such  a  consummation:  '* There  is  nothing  to  see  in  me,  nothing  to  hear  in  me," 
he  wrote  to  Browning;  *'I  am  a  weed  fit  for  the  ground  and  darkness."  The  crisis  came  when, 
a  the  fall  of  1846,  Mr.  Barrett  refused  to  allow  his  daughter  to  go  to  Italy,  the  only  course 
rhich,  according  to  the  physician,  promised  any  improvement  for  her  health.  In  the  face  of  tl.is 
tUtude,  much  against  his  will  Browning  planned  an  elopement  and  a  clandestine  marriage,  to 
rhich  he  gained  Miss  Barrett's  consent.  They  were  married  secretly  September  12,  and  a  week 
&ter  she  stole  away  from  the  Barrett  home,  joined  Browning,  and  went  to  Italy  for  the  winter. 
»fr.  Barrett  never  forgave  his  daughter,  but  in  Italy  she  recovered  a  measure  of  health  she  had 
lot  thought  possible.  The  married  life  of  the  couple  was  one  of  almost  ideal  happiness. 

Browning's  life  henceforward  is  not  marked  by  any  outward  incident  of  importance.  For 
ifieen  years  he  and  his  wife  lived  most  of  the  time  in  Italy,  making  thdr  home  in  the  Casa 
ruidi  in  Florence,  and  living  the  quiet,  secluded  life  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  Mrs. 
trowning's  fragile  health.  June  20, 1861,  she  died  there,  and  Browning  was  completely  crushed 
y  her  loss.  He  never  again  returned  to  the  city  of  Florence. 

His  poetical  production  during  these  years  in  Italy  was  comparatively  small  —  Christmas  Eve 
nd  Easter  Day  in  1850,  and  Men  and  Women,  containing  mndi  of  his  best  work,  in  1855.  After 
la  wife's  death  he  settled  in  London  and  resumed  his  writing,  publishing  Dramatis  Persona  in 
864  and  7%«  Atn^  amf  <^  J^ooA;  in  the  winter  of  1868-69.  The  Bing  and  the  Book  \BTeg!Bi.Td<e^Ba 
is  masterpiece.  In  audacity  of  idea  and  skill  of  execution  it  marks  the  height  of  Browning's 
riginality.  Mrs.  Orr  narrates  the  source  of  the  poem:  **Mr.  Browning  was  strolling  one  day 
hrough  a  square  in  Florence,  the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  a  standing  market  for  old 
lothes,  old  furniture,  and  old  curiodties  of  eveiy  land,  when  a  parchment-covered  book  at- 
racted  his  ^e,  from  amidst  the  artistic  or  nondescript  rubbish  of  one  of  the  stalls.  It  was  a 
ecord  of  a  murder  which  had  taken  place  in  Rome.  .  . .  The  book  proved,  on  examination,  to 
ontain  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  as  carried  on  in  writing,  after  the  fashion  of  those  days; 
leadings  and  counter-pleadings,  the  depositions  of  defendants  and  witnesses;  manuscript 
*tters  announcing  the  execution  of  the  murderer;  and  the  *  instrument  of  the  Definitive  Sen- 
eance'  which  established  the  perfect  innocence  of  the  murdered  wife:  those  various  documents 
aving  been  collected  and  bound  together  by  some  person  interested  in  the  trial.  .  .  .  Mr. 
drowning  bought  the  whole  for  the  value  of  eightpenoe,  and  it  became  the  raw  material  of  what 
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appeared  four  years  later  aa  The  Ring  and  the  Book,**  All  the  skill  d  the  mental  and  mcnl 
analyst  b  exerted  to  dissect  the  motives,  arguments*  and  gossip  in  the  case^  and  the  power  ao^ 
imagination  of  the  poet  are  combined  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  peraoos  and  the  envirmmiaifi 

His  increasing  fame  was  recognised  by  the  honors  that  fell  to  him  thidc  and  fast  In  1867J 
Oxford  gave  him  its  M.A.  degree  and  Bafliol  elected  him  a  fellow;  in  1868  and  1884,  he  refusal 
the  proffered  rectorship  of  St.  Andrews;  in  1879,  Cambridge  oooferred  upon  him  the  ULD.;  it 
1881,  the  Browning  Society  was  founded  by  Dr.  Fumivall;  in  1882,  Oxford  honored  him  iiitl 
the  D.C.L.  degree,  and  in  1884,  Edinburgh  with  the  LL.D.;  and  in  1886  he  was  i^poinied  lot 
eign  correspondent  for  the  Boyal  Academy.  His  drde  of  friends  widened  to  indude  all  th 
noted  men  of  his  time  and  he  exerted  himself  to  be  socially  agreeable. 

Browning  continued  to  write  almost  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  his  work  always  original  sd 
forceful,  although  his  later  poems  show  only  in  patches  the  marvdous  imaginative  grasp  m 
insight  of  his  earlier.  In  the  seventies  he  published  a  group  of  poems  adapted  from  Gre^  ori^ 
nals,  BaknuHon's  AdnenJtwn  (1871),  ArittophaneB*  Apoioffy  (1875),  and  ThB  Agamemnon  ^ 
^aehylus  (1877).  In  1879  he  published  the  first  series  of  the  Dramatie  IdglU,  and  a  year  hie 
the  second  series;  in  1884  he  issued  Femkiak's  FaneiM;  in  1887,  Parlegmgt  vnik  Certain  Peoji 
rf  Impofianee, 

Browning  died  at  his  son's  house  in  Venice,  December  12, 1889,  from  heart  failure  foDowingl 
bronchial  attack.  He  was  buried  in  the  Poets'  Comer  of  Westminster  Abb^,  December  81. 1 
verse  from  the  Epilogue  to  Atolando  expresses  better  than  can  another's  words  the  courage  «it| 
which  he  had  faced  the  stress  of  life. 

One  who  never  turned  Us  back,  bat  marched  breast  forward. 

Never  doubted  elouda  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  thou^  right  were  woreted,  wro&c  woold  triumph. 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baflSed  to  fight  better, 
,    Sleep  to  wake. 

This  Epilogue  was  the  last  poem  he  ever  wrote  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  as  he  perused  tfa 
lines:  **  It  almost  looks  like  bragging  to  say  thisi,  and  as  if  I  ought  to  cancel  it;  but  it's  the  sinpli 
truth;  and  as  it's  truth,  it  shall  stand." 
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ibeigh,  adv.,  aloof,  ofif. 
Lboon,  prep.f  above. 
ibrayde,  pi.  8.,  started  (from 

sleep) . 
ibread,  adv.,  abroad, 
ibye,  v.,  to  pay  for. 
iccomptedy  pp..  accounted, 
ichat,  n.,  purchase. 
idoun,  adv.,  downwards. 
le,  adj.,  one. 
ftfFyle,  v.,  to  file,  i.e.,  to  render 

smooth, 
tiray,  n.,  alarm,  terror,  fright. 
igast,  pp.,  scared,  frightened, 
igayn,  adv.,  again. 
AgHey,  adv.,  askew. 
agraste,  v.,  to  favor, 
agree  ...  to,  v.,  accord  with, 
aiblins,  adv.,  maybe,  perhaps, 
ain,  adj.^  own. 
ftlrts,  n.,  the  directions, 
al,  adj.,  all. 
al  be,  conj.,  although. 
alday,  cuiv.,  always. 
alderbest,  adv.,  best  of  all. 
ale-8take,  n.,  ale-stake,  a  hori- 
sontal  pole  projecting  from 
an   alehouse   to  support  a 
sign  or  brush. 
•Igate,  adv.,  always, 
allye,  v.,  to  ally, 
allyed,  pp.,  allied, 
als,  also. 

aIs  .  .  .  as,  so  ...  as. 
aIs  .  .  .  and,  both  .  .  .  and. 
amate,  v.,  to  dishearten,  dis- 
may, subdue, 
amblere,  n.,  an  ambling  nag. 
amis,  adv.,  wrongly, 
amis,  n.,  a  hood,  or  cape  with  a 

hood, 
ance,  adv.,  once, 
anlas,  n.,  a  short  two-edged 
knife,  broad  at  the  hilt  and 
tapering  to  the  point,  for- 
merly worn  at  the  girdle, 
antiphoner,  n.,  anthem-book, 
apyked,        pp.,        trinmied, 

adorned, 
ateedes,  v.,  to  declare,  tell, 

counsel, 
areste,  n.,  arrest, 
arras,  n.,  tapestry,  rich  figured 

fabric, 
arrerage,  n.  pi.,  arrears, 
arse,  n.,  ass. 
artow,  for  art  thou, 
arwet,  n.  pi.,  arrows. 


aryve,  v.,  to  arrive, 
ascendent,  n.,  ascendant, 
aspye.  n.,  spy. 
assaid,  pp.,  assailed, 
assente,  v.,  to  assent, 
assoille,  v.,  pardon,  absolve, 
assoilling,  n.,  absolution, 
asterte,  v.,  to  escape, 
astored,  pp.,  stored,  provided, 
attamed,  pp.,  broached, 
atte  best,  in  the  best  way. 
Atte  Bowe,  At  Bow. 
auctours,  n.  pi.,  authors. 
Attgustyn,  St.  Augustine, 
aold,  adj.,  old. 
ava,  at  all,  of  all. 
availle,  v.,  to  avail, 
avale,  v.,  to  descend,  subside, 

droop, 
avantour,  n.,  boaster. 
avisoun,  n.,  vision, 
awayt,  in  wait, 
axeth,    seekest    (v.    2d    pern, 

sing.). 
Ay,  adv.,  aye,  ever. 

bace,  adj.,  low. 

baite,  v.,  to  bate. 

band,  i.e.,  tie. 

banes,  n.,  bones. 

bar,  pp.,  bare,  carried. 

bare,  carried  (v.  preterit). 

barkit,  pp.,  barked. 

barley-bree,  n.,  ale,  whisky. 

barres,  n.  pi.,  stripes  across  a 
girdle. 

batailed,  pp.,  crenelated. 

bauldricke,  n.,  a  belt,  some- 
times richly  ornamented, 
worn  over  one  shoulder, 
across  the  breast,  and  under 
the  opposite  arm,  to  support 
the  sword,  the  bugle,  etc. 

bawdrik,  n.,  baldric.  See 
bauldricke. 

bawk,  n.,  a  field  path. 

bawant,  pp.,  white-streaked. 

beggestere,  n.,  beggar,  prop- 
erly a  female  beggar. 

behi^t,  v.,  to  vow,  promise;  to 
deOver,  grant,  sludge. 

ben,  n.,  parlour. 

bene,  n.,  bean. 

here,  n.,  bier. 

heme,  n.,  bam. 

beryls,  n.  p^,  berries. 

bet,  v.,  to  go  quickly. 

bet,  adv.,  better. 


beth  war,  beware.     V 
bett,  pp.,  beat,  beaten, 
beuks,  n.,  books, 
bever,  n.,  drink,  drinking,  a 

light  repast  between  meals. 
beye,  v.,  to  buy. 
bicched  bones,  dice  (n.  plural). 
bield,  n.,  a  shelter,  a  sheltered 

spot, 
bifel,  befell  (o.  preterit). 
bifore,  adv.,  before, 
biforn,  prep.,  before, 
big,  v., Ho  build.  • 
bigonne,  begun  (v.  preterit). 
biknewe,  pp.,  confessed, 
bile,  n.,  beak, 
bill,  n.,  a  bull. 

billies,  n.  pi.,  fellows,    com- 
rades, brothers, 
binethe,  prep.,  beneath,  within, 
binne,  n.,  bin,  hutch,  chest. 
birkie,  n.,  a  fellow  (usually 

implies  conceit), 
birks,  n.,  birches. 
bisette,  employed  (v.  prettrU). 
bismotered,  pp.,  besmuttered, 

dirtied. 
bisyde,  prep.,  from  the  neigh* 

borhood  of. 
bit,  adj.,  small, 
biwreyest,  revcalest  {v.  present 

2d.  pera.  sing.). 
blake,  adj.,  black. 
Blankmanger,       n.,       Blanc 

Mange, 
blastie,  n.,  a  damned  creature, 
blate,  adj.,  modest, 
bleer't,  pp.,  bleared, 
bleezin,  adj.,  blazing, 
blellum,  n.,  a  babbler, 
blent,  pp.,  blinded, 
blink,  n.,  a  moment,  a  short 

period. 
Boece,  Boethius. 
boles,  n.  pi.,  bulls. 
boUet,  n.,  bullet. 
boon,  n.,  bone, 
boortreea,  the  shrub  elder  — 

planted    much    of    old    in 

hedges  in  barnyards, 
bord,  n.,  table. 
boat,  n.,  boast.  ^ 
bote,  n.,  salvation, 
botes,  n.  pi.,  boots, 
bottghtes,  n.  pi.,  coils. 

I'  boor,  n.,  inner  room, 
bourde,  jest  (v.  present  1  pers 
sino.). 
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bracer,  n.,  bracer,  a  guard  for 

the  arm  in  archery. 
Bradwardyn,  n.,  Bishop, 
braes,  n.  pi.,  small  hills, 
brast,  burst  out  (v.  preterit). 
brattle,  n.,  a  spurt,  a  scamper, 
braw,  ad[7.,  gaUy  dressed,  fine, 

handsome. 
breares,  n.  pi.,  briars, 
breech,  n.  pi.,  breeches, 
breem,  n.,  breem,  a  fish, 
brenninge,  burning  (v.  present 

parte.). 
brent,  pp.  burnt, 
brent,  a4/-.  straight. 
bretful,  o^/'m  brimful, 
briddes,  n.  p/.,  birds, 
brinstane,  n.,  brimstone, 
brock,  n.,  a  badger, 
brode,  adj.,  broad, 
brouke,  v.,  to  enjoy,  use. 
buirdly,  adj.,  stout,  stalwart. 
buUes,  n.  pi.,  papal  bulls, 
bttlte,  v.,  to  silt. 
bum-dock,    n.,    a    humming 

beetle, 
hurdles,  n.  p2.,  maidens, 
bordottn,  n.,  burden  of  a  song, 

bass  accompaniment. 
Borgeys,  n.,  burgess,  citiien. 
burn,  n.,  rivulet, 
but-if,  conj.,  unless, 
butt,  n.,  kitchen, 
butty t  adj..  rooty, 
by-cause,  because. 
byke,  n.,  bees  nest,  hive, 
byre,  n.,  cowhouse, 
byte,  v.,  to  bite,  bum. 

cass,  n.  pi.,  cases  of  law. 

ca'd,  pp..  called. 

caller,  adj.,  cool,  refreshing. 

cam,  pr.  a.  of  come;  came. 

canniiie,  adv.,  quietly,  pru- 
dently, cautiously. 

Canon,  n.,  the  "  Canon,"  tiUe 
of  a  book  by  Avicenna. 

canstow,  for  canst  thou. 

cantie,  cuij.,  cheerful,  lively, 
jolly. 

cantraip,  adj.,  magic,  witching. 

canty,  see  cantie. 

cappe,  n.,  cap. 

can,  v.,  to  cut,  carve. 

carke,  n.,  load,  charge,  burden. 

carl  or  carle,  n.,  a  rustic, 
countrjrman. 

carpe,  v.,  to  talk,  discourse. 

cas,  n.,  case,  affair,  circum- 
stance, condition. 

castel-wal,  n.,  castle  wall. 

catapuce,  n.,  caper,  spurge. 

catei,  n.,^  property,  wealth, 
possession. 

centaure,  n.,  centaury. 

centoneli,  n.,  sentinel. 


centce,  n.,  white  lead. 

change-house,  n.,  tavern. 

chaunterie,  n.,  an  endowment 
for  a  priest  to  sing  mass. 

chear,  n.,  chair,  cheer. 

chere,  n.,  behavior;  also  enter- 
tainment. 

cherles,  n.  pi.,  churls. 

chevisaunce,  n.,   dealing  for 
profit. 

chide,  v.,  to  blame. 

chiels,  n.  pi.,  fellows,  a  young 
fellow,  mdicates  approval. 

chivachye,     n.,     a    military 
expeoition. 

dnk,  five. 

cUes,  n.  pi.,  clothes. 

deped,  pp.,  called. 

depen,  v.,  to  call,  name. 

dergeon,  n.,  chorister  boy. 

derkis,  n.  pi.,  writers,  scholars. 

dokke,  n.,  clock. 

dout,  n.,  bit  of  cloth. 

doutes,  n.  pi,,  rags. 

dyme,  v.,  to  dimb. 

coche,  n.,  coach. 

coft,  pp.,  bought. 

coiUons,  n.  pi.,  teetides. 

cokes,  n.  pi.,  cooks. 

cokewold,  v.,  to  deceive,  play 
false. 

coi-foz,  n.,  coal-fox,  black  fox. 

colpons,  n.  pi.,  shreos,  bundles. 

complecdouns,   n.    pi.,   com- 
plexions. 

conne,  v.,  to  con,  learn. 

conning,  n.,  experience. 

consent,  n.,  harmony. 

contek,  n.,  strife,  contest. 

contrarie,    n.,    opposite,    foe, 
opponent. 

cood,  n.,  cud. 

coost,  v.,  to  throw  off. 

cootie,  n.,  a  wooden  dish. 

cop,  n.,  top. 

cope,  n.,  cope. 

coppe,  n.,  cup. 

corages,     n.,     heart,     spirit, 
natures. 

coronall,  a  circlet  for  the  head, 
a  crown;  also,  a  garland. 

corse,  n.,  corpse. 

costs,  n.,  coast. 

cote,   n.,    skirt,   petticoat   or 
gown  (for  a  woman). 

counterfesaunce,  n.,  counter^ 
feiting,  imposture. 

countour,  n.,  auditor. 

countrefete,  v.,  to  counterfeit, 
imitate. 

cours,  n.,  course,  path,  orbit. 

courtepy,  n.,  an  upi>er  short 
coat  of  coarse  material. 

couthe,  pp.,  pi.  well-known. 

covent,  n.,  convent,  convent- 
ual body. 


coTcrchiefs,   n.   pL,  kaefek* 

worn  on  the  head, 
covyne,  n.,  deceitfulneas. 
crack,  n.,  tales,  talk, 
crasreuclia  n.,  hoar-Crost,  TmA 
creast,  n.,  crest, 
creeshie,  adj.,  greasy, 
croked,  adj.,  crooked, 
croosa,  adj.^  cocksure, 
cropt,  pp.,  bitten,   xNiDed  cr 

snipped  off. 
croud,  n.,^  crowd,  an  ancia- 

Celtic   instrument    with  l 

rectangular    body   and  &i 

strings;  fiddle, 
crouse,  ado.,  cheerfully,  lively. 

jolly, 
crowdie-time,    n.,    pornd^ 

time, 
cnilte,  adj.,  curly. 
cnunmockcttdgel,  n.,  crooked 

staff. 
crump,  adj;  crisp, 
cuif,  n.,  a  dull  fellow,  a  dcdc 
curchie,  n.,  curtsey, 
cure,  n.,  attention, 
cushat,  n.,  wood  pigeon, 
cut,  n.,  lot. 
cutty-ssrk,  m.,  short  skirt. 

daffiin,  n.,  larking  fun. 
dsils,  n.,  deals,  planks, 
dsimen-icker,    n.,    an   oee»- 

sional  ear  of  com. 
dsHaunce,  n.,  gossip. 
Dan,  Sir,  Lord,  title  of  respecv 
dsrg,  n.,  labor,  taak,  a  daj'i 

labor, 
darrayne,  v.,  to  order,  manain: 

to  wage  (battle) ;  to  prcm 

by  wager  or  battle. 
Daun,    n.,     (for     Dominu?), 

Lord,  Sir,  title  of  respect, 
daunce    (the   olde),    the  6J 

game  of  love. 
dawds,  n.  pL,  lumps  and  Ur| 

portions, 
dawenisg,  n.,  dawning, 
dawtit,  pp.,  fondled,  petted, 
deas,  n.  pi.,  dice. 
defeasance,  n.,  defeat, 
defended, «..  forbidden, 
defooled,  pp.,  defiled. 
Deil-haet,   nothing    (tho  tbs 

devil  have  it). 
Dells,  Devils, 
del  (a  greet),  n.,  a  great  deal 

largely,  to  a  large  extent 
delen  ger,   to   have   deahof 

with, 
deliverly,  adn.,  nimbly, 
demen,  v.,  to  ask. 
depe,  adj.,  deep, 
depeint,  pp.,  stained. 
dere,  adj.,  deer. 
descant,  a.,   the  melody  ot 
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counterpoint   sung   to   the 

cantus  or  plain  song, 
lesolaat,  adj.,  shunned. 
lespitotBS,  <idS>t  mercilesB. 
lesport,  n.,  sport,  diversion, 

merriment,  amusement, 
lespyt,  in  contempt  of  you. 
Letteless,  a4;.«  free  from  debt, 
leye,  n.,  dairy  woman. 
leyntee,  adj.,  good. 
leTS,  n.,  daXs»  platform,  the 

hish    table  in   the  dining- 


Uapred,  adj.,  varieij^ted. 

ligestyres,  n.  jA.,  digestives. 

lightp  v.,  to  dress,  array. 

Ugne,  adj,,  worthy. 

lin^y  v.t  to  beat,  surpass. 

linnju  do  not. 

lirl,  v.,  to  vibrate,  ring. 

lischeTele,  adj.,  with  his  hair 
hanging  loosely  down. 

lispence,  n.,  expenditure, 
expense. 

diapiteoitSy  adj.,  malicious, 
pitiless. 

lites,  raises. 

dizzens,  dosen. 

doghtren,  n.  pL,  daughters. 

dokes,  n.  pi.,  ducks. 

don&es,  n.  pi.,  decisions,,  judg- 
ments. 

dong,  n.,  dung,  manure. 

donsie,  adj.,  unlucky. 

doon,  v.,  to  do. 

dormant,  n.,  table  dormant,  a 
permanent  side  table. 

dorste,  durst. 

donn,  ado.,  down. 

doure,  (uO'-i '  stubborn,  obsti- 
nate. 

dow,  are  able. 

drave,  drove. 

drecched,  pp.,  vexed,  troubled. 

drede  (it  is  no  drede),  without 
doubt. 

dreriment,  n.,  gloom. 

dreynt,  pp.,  drowned. 

droddom,  n.,  the  breech. 

droghte,  n.,  drought. 

drough,  pp.,  drew. 

drouthy,  adj.,  thirsty. 

drumlie,  adj.,  turbid. 

duddie,  adj.,  ragged. 

dyde,  pp.,  died. 

ear  St,  ado.,  formerly,  a  while 

before  or  ago. 
echon,  each  one. 
eek,  adv.,  also,  moreover, 
een,  n.  pi.,  eyes, 
eerie,  adj.,   weird,    inspiring 

ghostly  fear, 
eet,  pp.,  ate. 
eftsoones,    ado.,    soon    after, 

presently,  forthwith. 


eir,  n.,  air. 

eke,  ado.,  also,  moreover. 

eldritch,  adj.,  horrible,  un- 
earthly. 

Ellebor,  n..  Hellebore,  a  kind 
of  poison. 

elles,  ado.,  else,  otherwise. 

embard,  pp.,  confined,  im- 
prisoned. 

embayd,  pp.,  enclosed. 

embosse,  v.,  to  encase,  en- 
sheath. 

emboyled,  pp.,  boiled. 

emperst,  pp.,  pierced,  trans- 
fixed. 

endyte, «.,  to  write,  dictate. 

engyned,  pp.,  tortured,  racked. 

enhaonst,  pp.,  raised,  exalted. 

enranged,  pp.,  disposed, 
drawn  up. 

entraille,  n.,  entrails. 

entrayled,  pp.,  entwined,  in- 
terlaced. 

er,  eonj.,  before. 

Erchedeknes,  n.,  Archdea- 
con's. 

esed,  pp.,  entertained. 

estoyne,  v.,  to  keep  aloof  from. 

espye,  v.,  to  espy,  observe. 

essoyne,  n.,  excuse. 

estat,  n.,  estate,  state,  condi- 
tion. 

estatlich,  ado.,  stately,  digni- 
fied. 

ete,  v.,  to  eat. 

ettle,  n.,  aim. 

everich,  every. 

evarichon,  every  one. 

every-deel>  ado.,  every  whit. 

ewghen,  adj.,  yewen,  of  yew. 

excheat,  n.,  escheat. 

expect,  v.,  to  await. 

•y.  n.,  egg. 

eyes  (of  hawks),  adj.,  newly 
fledged. 

eydent,  adj.,  diligent. 

eyeuj  n.  pi.,  eyes. 

eyled,  Tpp.,  ailed. 

eyleth»  aileth  (0.  present). 

fa',  n..  a  fall,  lot,  portion, 
fadres,  n.  pi.,  ancestors, 
faille,  v.,  to  fail. 
fair,  n.,  a  good  one. 
falding,  n.,  a  sort  of  coarse 

cloth. 
fand,  pp.,  foimd. 
faren,  pp.,  gone, 
farls.  n.  p2.»  small  thin  oat 

cakes, 
farsed,  pp.,  stuffed, 
fatte,  v.,  to  fast. 
fause,  adj.,  false, 
fawsont,  adj.,  seemly,  decent, 

honest. 
faytor,  n.,  an  impostor. 


faateoiidy,  ado.,  deftly. 

fecche,  v.,  to  fetch. 

fecht,  n.,  fight. 

feck,  n.,  the  bulk,  the  most 

part, 
feudtee,  n.,  happiness, 
fell,  adj..  keen,  cruel,  dreadful 

pungent. 
feUy,    ado.,    fiercely^    cruelly, 

bEurbarously. 
fen,  n.,  chapter  or  subdivision 

of  Avicenna's  book  called 

the  Canon, 
ttT,  adj.,  far. 

fere,  n.,  a  companion,  mate, 
ferlie,    n.,    a    wonder    (used 

contemptuously) . 
feme,  n.,  farm, 
feme,  p<.  of  ferren,  distant, 

remote, 
f erre  or  f errer,  adv.,  farther, 
ferreste,  farthest, 
fest,  n.,  fist, 
festne,  v.,  to  fasten, 
fet,  pp.,  brought, 
fefhered,  pp.,  feathered, 
fetiahly,  ado.,  elegantly, 
fiest-a,  nothing  of  a. 
fient  haet  o',  not  one  of  them* 
Here,  n..  comrade, 
fll,  fell  (preterit  of  fall). 
filch,  v.,  to  steal,  pilfer. 
finch,  n..  finch  (bird),  '*  pulle  a 

finch,"  pluck  a  dupe, 
flfhele,  n..  fiddle, 
flainen  or  flannen,  adj.,  flan- 
nel, 
flasket,    n.,    a   long    shallow 

basket, 
fleeched,  pp.,  wheedled. 
fleigh,  flew  (v.  preterit). 
fley,  pp..  flew, 
flichterin,  fluttering,  as  young 

nestlings  when  their  dan 

approaches, 
flour,  n.,  flower, 
floytinge,  playing  on  the  fluti 

{v.  present  parte.). 
folwing,  following  (v.  preaeiU 

parte.). 
feme,  n.,  foam, 
fone,  n.  pi.,  foes, 
foot-mantel,  n..  foot  cloth,  a 

safeguard  to  cover  the  skirt. 
for,  instead  of. 

forlete,v..  to  abandon,  forsake, 
fom-cast,  pp.,  premeditated. 
forneys,  n..  furnace, 
for-pyned,  pp.,  wasted  away, 
fors,  n.,  force, 
for-sleuthen,  v.,  to  waste  in 

sloth, 
forster,  n.,  forester, 
fortunen,  v.,  to  give  fortune 

(good  or  bad). 
for-why«  conj.t  wherefor,  why^ 
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fonriting,  n.,  foreknowledge, 
forwoot,    foreknows,    fonees 

(».  present). 
f Other,  n.,  a  load;  properly,  a 

cartload. 
fott%  a4j.,  full, 
fonle,  a4;.,  wretched, 
foure,  four. 
fowles,  n.  pl.t  birds. 
Frankeleyns,  n.  pi..  Franklins, 
frayneth,  prays,  beseeches  (9. 

present) . 
fruytesteres,  n.  pi.,  fruit  sellers, 
fumetere,  n.,  fumitory, 
fundement,    n.,    fundament, 

buttocks. 
furms,  n.  p2.,  wooden  forms, 
fustian,  n.,  fustian, 
fyke,  v.,  to  fuss,  fidget, 
fyl'd,  pp.t  defiled,  fouled. 
fyneste,  a4j.  (auperl.),  finest, 
fyrie,  €t4j.t  fiery. 
fyr-reed,    eu^'.,    red    as    fire, 

flaming. 

gabbe.    He,    speak    idly    (v. 

present). 
gadrede,  pp.,  gathered, 
gaed,  went  (v.  preterit). 
galingale,  n.,  sweet  cyperus.  A 

spice  was  preparea  from  the 

root  of  the  plant. 
game,    n.,    amusement,    fun, 

merriment. 
gamed,  it  pleased, 
gan,  began  (v.  preterit). 
gang,  v.,  to  walk,  go. 
gar  gat,  n.,  throat. 
gars,  causes,  makes,  compels 

{v.  present). 
gart,  pp..  made, 
gash,  ddj.,  vifisQ. 
gat-tothed,   adj.,   having    the 

teeth  far  apart, 
gaude,    n.,    trick,    course    of 

trickery. 
Gaufred,  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf, 

Anglo-Norman  Trouv^re. 
gann,  going  (v.  pr.  pari.). 
gawsie,  a4j.,  big  and  joyous, 
gaytres  beryies,  berries  of  the 

goat  tree. 
gear,  n.,  money,  wealth, 
gees,  n.  jd.,  geese, 
gentil,  a4;.,  mild  in  manner, 
geordie,  n.,  guinea. 
gere,  n.,  utensils, 
gerner,  n.,  gamer, 
gies,  9.  pr.  «.,  gives, 
gills,  n.  pi.,  glasses  of  whiskey, 
gin,  conj.^  if. 
gin,  prep.,  against,  by. 
gipoon,  n.,  a  short  cassock  or 

^^oublet. 
gipser,  n.,  pouch,  purse, 
girlaad,  n.,  a  garland. 


giusti,  n.  pl.t  jousts,  tflts. 

gizz,  n.,  wig. 

glalkit,  €fdj\,  foolish,  thought- 
less, giddy. 

glowr,  v.,  to  stare. 

glyster,  n.,  an  injection,  an 
enema. 

gnarre,  v.,  to  snarl. 

gobet,  n.,  piece,  morsel. 

golet,  n.,  throat,  gullet. 

goliardeys,  n.,  buffoon,  a 
scurrilous  talker. 

goost,  goest  (v.  present), 

goot,  n.,  goat. 

gorcock,  n.,  the  moorcock. 

govemaunce,  n.,  management, 
control. 

gowd,  n.,  gold. 

graitfa,  n.,  garb,  attire. 

granes,  n.  p/.,  fi^roans. 

grat,  pp.,  wept. 

gree,  n.,  the  i)riBe. 

greyn,  n.,  grain,  com. 

griesly,  a4j',  grisly,  horrible, 
grim. 

griple,  eu^'.,  griping,  grasping. 

grope,  v.,  to  tiy,  test,  examine. 

grosse,  v.,  to  increase. 

grote,  n.,  groat,  (Dutch)  coin. 

grozet,  n.,  gooseberry. 

gruf,  adv.,  on  their  faces, 
groveling. 

gmshie,  ooj.,  growing. 

grys,  n.,  a  gray  fur. 

gueidon,  n.,  reward,  recom- 
pense. 

guidmen,  n.,  husband. 

guid- Willie,  (u^*.,  hearty,  full  of 
good  will. 

gyse,  n.,  guise,  way. 

habergeoim,  n.,  a  hauberk  or 

coat  of  mail, 
habundant,  eu^'.,  abundant. 
haffets,  n.  p2.,  the  temples,  the 

side  of  the  head. 
hafflins-wisCfOdv.,  half,  partly, 
haith,  n.,  faith, 
hald,     n.,     holding,     abiding 

place. 
hallan,  n.,  a  partition  between 

the  door  of  a  cottage  and  a 

fireplace. 
halse,  v.,  to  conjure,  beseech, 
halwea,    n.    p/.,    shrines    of 

saints. 
hame,  n.,  home, 
hap,  n.,  that  which  happens 

suddenly  or  unexpectedly, 

chance,  fortune. 
hap,  v.,  to  cover  up,  dothe. 
happer,  n.,  hopper  (of  a  mill). 
hap-step-an-lowp,     hop-etep- 

and-leap. 
ham,  n.,  coarse  cloth, 
harre,  n.,  hinge. 


r.croJ 


harrow,  vUerjeeUan,  be: 
hasardiye,  n.,  g^wnhirny 
hasty  acddents,  the  ar. 

of  haste*  Le.  the 
■  day  was  probably 

at  short  notioe  to  • 

earlier  than  that  set 

nally. 
hand,  «.,  to  hold,  keep, 
hanlfet,  n.,  temiUe  loc^ 
hannt,  n.,  usual  resort, 
hauteyn,  a4j.,  loud, 
hawe,  n.,  yard,  endoanr?. 
hawlde'a,  n.,  oow,  eq>.  a 

faced  oow. 
healsome,  <u^*.,  wholeeoiL'« 
heastes,   n.    pi.,    hest^,  c 

manda. 
heben,  o^r'..  ebcmy,  of  ebook 
heberwe,  n.,  inn. 
hech,  exclamatioii. 
heed, ».,  head, 
heap,  n.,  great  number, 
heer,  n.,  hair, 
heer,  adv.,  here, 
hegges,  f».  pL,  hedces. 
hele,  n.,  core,  recx>vecy 
heled,  pp.,  healed, 
helpeleasa,  a4j.*  irremediate 
hem,  proft.,  t-K^m . 
heng  pr  heoge*  «.,  to  hasf    < 
henne,  adv.,  hence, 
hente,  pp.,  seised,  cao^t  hn- 

of. 
hente,  «.,  to  aequire,  get. 
her,  cub.,  here, 
herde,    n.,    herd,    keeper  ' 

cattle, 
herien,    herielkv     prais« 

present). 
herteless,  atU-,  heartless, 
hertely,  ads.,  heartily, 
heryinge,  n.,  praise, 
hastes,  n.  pi.,  ««a"^— ^ftir^ 
hot,  adj.,  hot. 
henghs,   n.   pi.,   crags,  taer 

banks. 
heTe,  v.,  to  heaw,  lift, 
hewe,  n.,    hew,    eofer.   ecs- 

plexion. 
hewed,  a4;.,  oolored,  hew^ 
heyre,  adj.,  hair,  made  ci  ±~: 
hider,  adv.,  hither, 
hight  or  highte,  pp.^  ea.. 

named,  mentioned  by  xiA=. 
him  happede,  it  happen*^! 
hindreste,  adj-t  hindmois:. 
hir,  pron.,  hear,  than,  their 
hir]din,eu(r.,  limping,  bobttizi 
histie,  adj;  bare. 
hizziea,      n.      pL,      hnsz::- 

wenches. 
hob,  n.,  fairy,  sprite,  etf. 
hoddin,  n.,  the   modoD 

countryman  riding  oa  a  rx-" 

horse. 
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holpen,  pp.,  helped,  aided. 

holt,  n.,  wood,  plantation. 

hond,  n.,  hand. 

hool,  a4j^i  whole,  healed. 

hoom,  n.,  home. 

hoomly,  adv.,  in  a  homely  way. 

hoot,  a4j-f  hot. 

hord,  n.,  treasure. 

hore,  hair;  her;  hoar;  ore; 
whore. 

hote,  pp.,  called. 

hote,  v.,  to  command,  promise. 

houghinagandie,  n.,  forni- 
cation. 

houlet,  n.,  owl. 

houpedy  pp.t  whooped. 

houres,  n.  pi.,  hours. 

howkin,  digging  (v.  pr.  part.). 

howkit,  v.,  to  dig  out. 

hurdles,  n.  p2.,,  loins,  crupper, 
buttocks. 

hye,  n.,  hedf^e. 

hyer,  o^/m  higher. 

hyne,  n.,  servant,  peasant. 

hyred,  pp.,  hired. 

iangleth,    chatter,    prate    (v. 

present). 
ieet,  n.,  jet. 
niottn,   lUon,   the   citadel   of 

Troy, 
ilk  or  ilka,  each,  every. 
like,  a4j',  same,  very. 
ingle,  n.,  the  fire,  fireplace, 
inspired,  pp.,  quickened, 
intendiment,     n.,     attention, 

consideration. 
iolitee,  n.,  sport,  amusement, 
ire,  n.,  anger, 
iren,  n.,  iron. 
ither,  acO'.,  other,  eaoh  other, 

one  another. 

jadB,  n.  pi.,  jades, 
japes,  n.  p2.,  tricks. 
jank,  v.,  to  trifle,  dally. 
Jewerye,  Jews  quarters, 
jow,  a  verb  denoting  both  the 

swing  and  peal  of  a  large 

beU. 

kail,  n.,  cabbage. 

kain,  n.,  rents  in  kind. 

kebbuck,  n.,  cheese. 

keeks,  v,,  to  look,  peep. 

keep,  v.,  to  pay  heed. 

kend,  pp.,  known. 

kend,  adj.,  kind. 

kiaugh,  n.,  cark,  anxiety. 

kirk,  n.,  church. 

kirn,    n.,    the   chum;   also  a 

harvest  home. 
kirtle,  n.,  a  man's  tunic  or 

coat, 
knarre,  n„  a  knotted,  thickset 

fellow. 


knobbles,  n.  pi.,  knobs,  large 

pimples, 
knowes,  n.  pi.,  knees. 
kye,  n.,  Idne,  cows, 
kyn,  n.  pL,  kine,  cows, 
kynde,  n.,  nature,  disposition. 

laas,  n.,  thick  string. 

ladde,  pp.,  lead. 

lafte,  pp.,  left. 

lakkede,  pp.,  lacked. 

lang  syne,  long  since,  long  ago. 

lasse,  adj',  (comp.)  less. 

lat.,  pp.,  let. 

latoun,  n.,  latten,  a  compound 

metal,     containing    chiefly 

copper  and  zinc. 
Lauriol,    n.,     spurge  -  laurel. 

Daphne  Laureola. 
lave,  n.,  the  rest,  remainder, 

the  others. 
lav'rocks,  n.  pi.,  the  larks, 
lazar,  n.,  leper. 
lear,  n.,  lore,  learning, 
leche,  n.,  physician. 
leef ,  you  so  leef,  so  desired  by 

you. 
lee-lang,  live  long, 
leeze-me-on,  commend  me  to. 
lemes,  n.  pi.,  limbs, 
lenger,  adj.,  longer, 
leoun,  n.,  lion, 
lere,  v.,  to  learn, 
lemed,  pp.,  learnt, 
lese,  v.,  lose, 
lesinges,  n.  pL,  losses, 
lest,  n.,  delight. 
leste,  pp.,  pleased, 
lette,  v.,  to  tarry, 
letuaries,  n.  pi.,  electuaries, 
leuk,  n.,  look, 
leve,  n.,  dear  one. 
lever,  adv.,  rather, 
lewed,    adj.,    ignorant,     un- 
learned. 
leyd,  pp.,  laid, 
leye,  v.,  to  lay. 
licour,  n.,  moisture. 
lief,  adj.,  dear;  darling, 
lifull,  adj',  lifeful,  vitalizing, 
liggen,  v.,  to  lie. 
liUed,  pp.,  lolled, 
limitour,   n.,   limitor,   a  friar 

licensed    to    beg   for    alms 

within  a  certain  limit. 
limmer;  n.,  a  mistress. 
lin,  v.,  to  cease,  cease  from, 
linket,  v.,  to  trip  or  dance  with 

activity. 
linn,  n.,  waterfall. 
lint,  n.,  flax. 
list,  is,  are,  was,  were  pleased; 

me  list,  him  list,  ye  list,  etc. ; 

it  pleases  me,  him,  you,  etc. 
lith,  n.,  limb  (of  herself). 
Lo,  interjection. 


loan,  n.,  a  lane,  path,  a  private 
road  to  a  farmhouse. 

lodemenage,  n.,  pilotage,  the 
hire  of  a  pilot  for  conducting 
a  ship. 

loken,  pp.,  enlocked,  locked 
up. 

lokkes,  n.  pi.,  locks  of  hair. 

lend,  n.,  land. 

long,  adj.,  distant. 

longen,  v.,  to  long,  wish. 

loof,  n.,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Lordinges.  Sirs,  My  Masters. 

lorn,  pp.,  lost. 

lorne,  pp.,  lost,  deserted. 

losengeour,  n.,  flatterer. 

lough,  laugh  (v.  preterit), 

lough,  n.,  a  loch,  lake. 

loun,  n.,  a  clown,  rascal. 

lottting,  looting  {v.  pr.  part.), 

love-day es,  n.  pi.,  days  for 
arbitrating  disputes. 

lovyere,  n.,  lover. 

lowin',  adj.,  flaming. 

lowpin,  leaping  (v.  pree.  part.), 

lowsed,  pp.,  set  loose. 

luce,  n.,  luce,  a  pike. 

lugs,  n.  pi.,  ears. 

luntin,  <idj.,  smoking. 

lusty-hed,  n.,  pleasure,  enjoy- 
ment, gay  living. 

lyart,  adj.,  gray. 

lyte,  adj.,  small,  little. 

lyth,  lieth  (v,  present), 

mace,  n.,  a  heavy  staff  wholly 
or  partly  of  metal  and  often 
spiked. 

maist,  adv.,  most,  almost. 

maistow,  for,  mayest  thou. 

maistres,  n.  pi.,  masters. 

male,  n.,  bag,  wallet.^ 

manor,  n.,  manner,  kind,  sort. 

manor,  n.,  manor,  place  to 
dwell  in. 

mantelees,  n.  pi.,  mantles. 

marres,  mars  (v.  present). 

mary-bones,  n.  pi.,  marrow- 
bones. 

mase,  n.,  bewildering  position. 

maugree,  prep.,  in  spite  of. 

maun,  must  (v.  present). 

maunciple,  n.,  manciple,  an 
officer  who  purchases  vict- 
uals for  an  inn  or  college. 

mavis,  n.,  a  song  thrush. 

maystou,  mayest  thou. 

mode,  n.,  mead,  meadow. 

medlee,  adj.,  of  a  mixed  color. 

meikle,  adj.,  much. 

melder,  n.,  the  quantity  of 
corn  sent  to  be  ground. 

melvie,  v.,  to  dust  with  meal. 

mene,  v.,  to  mean,  intend. 

ment,  pp.,  mixed,  mingled. 

mervaule,  n.,  wonder. 
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mettiii,  n.,  a  little  dog,  a  cur. 

mete,  n.,  meat,  food. 

mete,  v..  to  meet. 

mette,  dreamt  (v.  preterit)' 

mewe,  n.,  mew,  a  coop 
wherein  fowb  were  fattened. 

meynee,  n.,  houeefaold,  retinue. 

minitht,  pp.,  diminished. 

mirk,  adj.,  dark,  gloomily 
dark. 

mochel,  adv.,  much. 

monie,  adj.,  manv. 

moot,  muat,  shall  (v.  present), 

mormil,  n.,  sorej  g^angrene. 

mome,  n..  mormng  milk. 

mortreux,  n.,  thickened  eoupe 
or  pottages. 

morwe  (by  the),  eariy  in  the 
morning. 

mote,  must  (v.  present). 

motlelee,  a4;-»  motley. 

mottdiewortB,  n.  vl.,  moles. 

monntance,  n.,  amount,  value, 
quantity. 

muchell,  adj,,  great,  much. 

Mttlla,  the  Awbeg,  a  stream  in 
the  Ballahoura  mountains. 
The  Awhcg  empties  into  the 
Blackwater,  in  Spenser's 
day  commonly  called  Broad- 
water. 

na  or  nae.  not. 

namo,  cufe.,  no  more. 

nane,  none. 

nappyi  n.,  strong  ale. 

narwe,  o^;*.  small. 

nas,  was  not. 

nayles,  n.  pZ.,  nails,  claws. 

ne,  adv.,  and  eonj.,  not. 

nedely,    adv.,    of    necessity. 

necessarily, 
needments,    n.    pit.,     things 

needed,  necessary  luggage, 
neet,  n.,  neat,  cattle, 
nekke-boon,  n.,  neck  bone, 
ner,  adj.,  near, 
nere,  were  not. 
neyer-a-del.  adv.,  not  a  bit. 
niest,  adv.,  next, 
nieye,  n.,  fist. 
niifer,  v.,  to  exchange. 
nightertale,  in  the  night  time, 

night  after  night. 
nis,  for,  is  not. 
nobles,  n.  pi.,  gold  coins, 
noght,  adv.,  not. 
nolde,  would  not  (v.  preterit). 
nones,  for  the,  for  the  nonce, 

for  the  occasion, 
noot,  know  not  (v.  present), 
norissing,  adj.,  nourishinf; 
nose-thirles,  n.  vl.,  nostrils. 
not  heed,  n.,  head  with  hair 

cropped  short. 
nousled,  pp.,  fostered,  reared. 
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aottfhe,  just  now,  at  praaent. 
nowt,  n.,  cattle, 
ny,  adv.,  nigh,  near, 
nye,  v.,  to  draw  near. 

o,  CO,  or  oon,  one. 

offxing,  n.,  offering,  the  sot  of 
going  to  the  altar  to  present 
alms. 

ones,  adv.,  once. 

ook,  n.,  oak. 

ooth,  n..  oath. 

orerest,  adj.,  outermost. 

orlogge,  n.,  dock  in  a  steeple. 

onle,  n.,  owl. 

ounces,  n.  pZ.,  small  portions. 

owie,  adj.,  shivering,  droop- 
ing. 

out-rydere,  n.,  rider  abroad, 
the  name  of  a  monk  who 
rode  to  inspect  granges. 

oozeU,  n.,  bli&okbird. 

owches,  n.  pi.,  Ixooohes. 

owre,  prep.,  over. 

owsen,  n.,  oxen. 

pass  (goon  a  paas),  n.,  pace, 

step  (go  at  a  footpace), 
pace,  v.,  to  pass. 
pacient,  adj.,  patient, 
pase,  n.,  page  (a  boy), 
paidl'd,    paddled,    waded    (v. 

pret.). 
painch,  n.,  paunch, 
paitrick,  n.,  partridge, 
parbreake,  v.,  to  vomit, 
par  cas,  by  chance, 
pardee,  a  common  oath,  F^. 

pardieu. 
paraeaer,  n.,  pardoner,  seUar 

of  indulgences, 
parfottned,     pp,,    performed, 

completed, 
parfyt,  adj.,  perfeot. 
parritch,  n..  porridge, 
parvys,  n.,  church-porch, 
pas,  n.,  footpace, 
peacock-arwes,  n.  p2.,  arrows 

with  peacock's  feathers, 
pechan,  n.,  the  stomach, 
pennes,  n.  pi.,  quills, 
pens,  n.,  penny,  penoe. 
perced,  pp.,  pierced, 
pen,  n.,  stuff  of  a  sky-blue 

color, 
perced,  pp..  pierced, 
persaunt,  adj.,  piercing, 
peyne,    v.,    to    take     pains, 

endeavor. 
pight,    pp.,    pitched,    placed, 

hurled,  struck, 
piled,  pp.,  deprived  of  hair, 

very  thin. 
pUwe-beer,  n.,  pillow-case, 
pinche,  v.,  to  find  fault  with, 

pick  a  hole  in. 


Pirrwat  n.,  Pyiiui 

pit,  pp.,  put. 

plaste,  pp.,  plaeed. 

plat,  adv.,  flat. 

playnd,  pp.,  planed. 

plasan,  v.,  to  please. 

pleye,  v.,  to  play,  be  tuaioaed 

pleyn,  adj.,  full. 

poind,  v.,  to  seise,  to  xmpotmd 

pokkes,  n.  pL,  pocks,  pustok^. 

poortiths,  poverty's. 

poraille,  n.,  j^r  people. 

port,  fi.,  carriage,  behavior. 

portesse,  n.,  a  breviary. 

poodre-marchant,      it.^      tk? 

name  of  a  kind  of  a  «pire. 
Pooka,     Robin     GcKxlfelkiv 

Puck, 
pooped,  pp.,  blew  haid.  puffed 
poors,  pour,  pcM»r,  power,  pan- 
pootheiy,  adl;.,  powdciy. 
pow,  fi.,  the  poll,  the  head, 
poynaunt,  aifj.,  pungent, 
poyaoa,  n.,  poison, 
practisonr,  n.,  pmetitioner. 
predicadoon,    n.,    prearhiag. 

sermon, 
preea,  n.,  the  press,  the  crowd 
presse,  n.,  motild. 
pricaaoor,  n.,  a  hard  rider, 
priefe,  n.,  trial,  examinatioa 

demonstration,  efficacy, 
priketh,    incites,    excites    (r. 

preaait). 
prlvee,  ad^.,  secret. 
prively,  adv.,  secretlr. 
prow,  fi.,  iMofit,  shdvanta^e. 
pryma,   n.,    prime    (of  ds^^ 

usually  9  a  jc. 
prya,  n.,  pnoe,  value, 
ptaiiaaiii,  adj..  Powerful, 
polled  hen,  a  pluaked  ben. 
portreye,  s.,  to  draw, 
pyned,  pp.,  wtamined  by  tir* 

tiuie. 

(load,  adj.,  bad. 
^eOe, «.,  to  kill, 
quod,  Quoth  <s.  prMfHiO. 
qoyte  yoo,  repay  you. 

rablement,    n.,    disturfaanff, 

tumult, 
raiblea,  n.  pi.,  gabblea. 
ralrin,  adj.,  roaring, 
ram,  n..  ram  (as  a  prise  i: 

wrestling). 
ranckes,  proud,  forward, 
rash-bosa,    n.,    a    clump  s 

rushes, 
raakall,  vAj.,   of   the  rabbk 

vulgar,  base. 
imoglit,  pp.,  raaahed  (out  cr 

forward). 
raviaodaat,  didst  dkaw  (down . 
ream,  n.,  foam. 
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recche,  interpret,  expound 
(v.  present), 

recure,  v.,  to  repair. 

redoabled,  pp.,  re-echoed. 

reed,  adj.,  red. 

reekit,  adj.,  smoky. 

reestit,  pp.,  singed. 

reft,  took  away  (v.  preterU)* 

reherce,  v,,  to  rehearse,  repeat. 

rekke,  n.,  care. 

remeaant,  n.,  remainder,  rest. 

remes,  n.  pi,,  realms. 

rennen,  v.,  to  run. 

rent,  v.,  to  rend,  hurl. 

rente,  n.,  revenue,  income. 

replecdoun,  n.,  repletion. 

re^teet,  adj-t  repleet,  full. 

reprere,  n.,  shame. 

resonn,  n.,  reason,  right. 

rethor,  n.,  orator. 

rettle,  n.,  rule. 

reve,  n.,  reeve,  steward,  baflffl. 

revere,  n.,  reverse,  ^ntrary. 

reweth,  makes  me  sorry,  I  am 
sorry  {v.  jfreaerU). 

reyn,  n.,  ram. 

reysed,  pp.,  gone  on  a  military 
expedition. 

rigwoodie,  ad[;.,  ancient,  lean. 

rin,  v.,  to  run. 

rives,  splits,  cleaves,  rends, 
tears  {v.  present). 

robnekes,  the  male  or' any  roe 
deer. 

roghte,  recked,  cared,  re- 
garded (9.  pretert'O. 

rood,  rode  (v.  pretirit)* 

roos,  pp.,  rose. 

rote,  n.,  root. 

rote,  by  heart. 

rote,  n.,  a  kind  of  fiddle,  of  Cel- 
tic origin. 

ronncy,  n.,  a  hackney,  a  nag. 

rowme,  n.,  room. 

rowtin,  adj.,  bellowing. 

royaUiche,  Cbdv.,  royally. 

rozet,  n.,  rosin. 

ruddock,  n.,  redbreast. 

mdeliche,  ado.,  rudely. 

runU'd,  pp.,  wrinkled. 

niste,  v.,  to  rust. 

ryve,  9.,  to  pierce. 

sae,  adv.,  so. 

saffron  with,   to  tinge  with 

(colour)  saffron, 
sair,  adj't  sore, 
salue,  v.,  (Ger.)  to  greet, 
earn,  ado,,  together, 
sang,  n.,  song. 
Bftngwin,  adj.,  blood-red. 
Bark,  n.,  shirt,  shift, 
■augh,  saw  (v.  preterit), 
■autrye,  n.,  psaJtery,  a  kind  6f 

harp  (8  strings). 
BtwcefLeem,  ii^;'.,  covered  iMtb 


pimples  (due  to  an  excess 

of    humour    called     salsa 

phlegma). 
«ay,  n.,  proof,  quality, 
sayle,  v.,  to  sail, 
stalled,  pp.,  scaly,  scabby, 
scathe,  n.,  scathe,  harm,*  "  a 

pity." 
scaul,  v.,  to  scold, 
scaur,  adj.,  scary,  timid. 
Bcole,  n.,  school, 
scoleye,  9.,  (Oer.)  to  attend; 

school,  to  study. 
scowre,  9.,  to  scour, 
screed,  n.,  a  rip,  rent, 
secree,  adj.,  secret. 
seely,  adj^,  simple,  harmless, 

hapless,  poor, 
seigh,  saw  (9.  preterU), 
seith,  says  (9.  present) , 
soke,  9.,  to  search,  seek. 
■ekiB,  eidj.,  sick,  ill. 
soly»  adj'i  good,  happy, 
aeminge,  as  it  appears  to  me. 
veson,  n.,  season, 
sethe,  9.,  to  seethe,  boil, 
seuretee,  n.,  surety. 
seyl,  n.,  sail, 
seyn,  pp.,  seen, 
shamfastnesse,  n.,  modesty, 
shaply,  adv.,  shapely,  fit. 
shaumes,  n.  pi.,  legs,  limbs. 
Shaw,  n.,  wood, 
sheef,  n.,  sheaf. 
sheeldes,  n.  pi.,  shields, 
shend,  9.,  to  disgrace, 
tfaent,  pp.,  scolded, 
sherte,  n.,  shirt, 
•heogh,  n.,  a  ditch,  furrow, 
shire,  n.,  shire, 
sbirreve,  n.,  sheriff, 
shiten,  adj.,  dirty,  defiled, 
sho,  n.,  shoe. 
shog,  n.,  a  shake, 
sholaer-boon,     n.,     shoulder 

blade  bone. 
shoof,    shoved,     pushed     (9. 

pretetit). 
shoon,  n.  pi.,  shoes. 
shoures,  n.  pi.,  showers. 
shrewe,  beshrew,  curse, 
shriech,  n.,  screech. 
shrighte,  pp.,  shrieked, 
shul,  shall, 
thund,   9.,   to  avoid,   escape 

from,  eschew, 
sic,  such, 
sikerer,  adj.,  surer,  more  to  be 

trusted. 
sikerly,  ado.,  certainly,  surely, 

truly, 
siller,   n.,   silver,    money    in 

general, 
sin,  sith,  or  sithena,  eanj.  and 

ad9.,  since. 
skettiun,  n. ,  a  good  for  nothing. 


skelfiin,  ad[;.,  hastening,  mov- 
ing quickly. 

aUrl,  9.,  to  cry  out  shrilly. 

sklentin,  adj,,  slanting,  squint- 
ing. 

slaes,  n.,  sloes. 

slaps,  n.,  a  breach  in  the  fence, 
an  opening. 

slee  or  sleen,  9.,  to  slay. 

sleekit,  adj.,  sleek. 

sleeth,  slays  (9.  preeent), 

sleighte,  n.,  cunning. 

slough,  >n.,  slough,  mire. 

gmeddum,  n.,  powder. 

smerte,  ode.,  smartly,  sharply. 

smiddie,  n.,  smithy. 

smoored,  pp.,  smothered. 

smyrtie,  n.,  litter. 

snash,  n.,  abuse. 

sneeshin-mfll,  n.,  snuffbox. 

snell,  adj.,  bitter,  biting. 

snewed,  abounded  (9.  pretenO' 

anibben,  pp.,  snubbed,  re- 
proved. 

■nowUt,  pp.,  snuffed. 

snubbes,  n.,  &nags. 

solas,  n.,  amusement. 

som-del,  adv.,  somewhat. 

aomer,  n..  summer. 

Somers-heat,  Somerset. 

somnoor,  n.,  summoner,  an 
officer  who  summoned  delin- 
quents before  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

sond,  n.,  sand. 

sonsie,  adj.,  pleasant,  good- 
natured,  jolly. 

tooth,  n.,  truth,  adj»,  true,  as 
adv.,  truly. 

aoothly,  ado.,  truly. 

80oty,adi..  begrimed  with  soot. 

lop,  n.,  sop  (6f  toasted  bread), 
sop  in  wyn. 

toper,  n.,  supper. 

tore,  adv.,  sorely. 

tote,' ado.,  sweetly. 

tothe,  n.,  truth. 

touce,  souse. 

aouded,  pp.,  confirmed. 

toukinge,  sucking  (9.  prei^ 
parte.). 

soule,  n.,  soul. 

aouninge  in,  tending  to. 

sowne,  9.,  to  sound. 

sowther,  9.,  to  solder. 

spairges,  n.  pi.,  splashes. 

tparwe,  n.,  sparrow. 

tpean,  9.,  to  wean  (by  disgust). 

sped,  9.,  to  prosper. 

spiers,  asks  (v.  present). 

splore,  n.,  frolic,  a  carousal. 

spones,  n.  pL,  spoons. 

spores,  n.  pi.,  spurs. 

spome,  9.,  to  spurn. 

tprattle,  9.,  to  sprawl, 
scramble. 
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sprlght,  n.,  the  mind,  breatht 

spirit. 
spunkies,  n.  pi.,  Bpirits,  will  o' 

wisps, 
spyced,  pp.,  scrupulous. 
sUcher,  v.,  to  stagger,  totter. 
8tal,  pp-f  secretly   retreated; 

also  stole,  stolen, 
stampe,    stamp,    bray    in    a 

mortar  (v.  present). 
stane,  n.,  stone, 
staw,  stole  (v.  preterit). 
stechin,  cramming,  nlling  (o. 

pree,  parte.). 
•teekt,  n.  p2.,  stitches. 
Btemed,    shone,    glowed    (v. 

preterit). 
stents,    n.    pZ.,    assessments, 

dues,  taxes, 
stepe,  adj',  glittering,  bright. 
8terlinges,n.pr,  sterling  coins, 
sterres,  n.,  stars, 
sterre,  v.,  to  die. 
steyene,    n.,    voice,    sound, 

language, 
stibble,  n.,  stubble. 
stiked  (swyn),  a  stuck  pig. 
stones,  n.  pZ.,  precious  stones, 
stoor,    n.,  store   stock   (of  a 

farm), 
stope,  pp.t  advanced. 
stot»  n.,  stallion,  horse,  cob. 
stotire,  n.,  dust,  conflict,  strife. 
stownd,  pp.f  stunned, 
stowre,  n.,  turmoil,  strife;  a 

combat;    distreas,     misfor- 
tune, 
streit,  adj.,  narrow, 
streyneth,  constrains  (v.  pree- 

snt). 
strike,  n.,  hank  (of  flax),  a 

handful  that  may  be  heck- 
led at  once, 
strondes,  n.  pZ.,  shores, 
strowd,  pp.,  strewn.  ^ 
stone,  v.,  to  steer,  guide, 
siurt,  n.,  worry,  trouble. 
substilly,  <idv.,  craftUy. 
suffisaunce,  n.,  sufficiency, 
sugh,  n.,  a  sigh;  a  moan  of  ihe 

wind, 
superflttitee,    n.,    superfluity, 

excess, 
surcote,  n.,  topcoat,  overcoat, 
sustres,  n.  p/.,  sisters. 
swil,    was    pufifed    up    with 

anger, 
swankies,    n.    pZ.,    strapping 

fellows, 
swatch,  n.,  a  sample. 
swats,  n.,  new  ale. 
swevene,  n.,  dream, 
swich,  ody.,  such, 
swinken,   v.,    (Ger.)    to   toil, 

labour, 
swote,  adj.,  sweet. 
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Bwowning,  swooning  (v.  pros. 

parte.). 
swythe,  adv.,  quickly, 
syne,   ado.   and   conj.,   since, 

then,  ago. 
sythes,  n.  pL,  times. 

tabard,    n.,    a    ploughman's 

loose  frock, 
ttille,   n.,   tally,    an   account 

scored  with  notched  sticks. 
takel,  n.,  tackle,  gear,  arrows, 
talants,  n.  pi.,  talons, 
talen,  v.  (Ger.)  to  tell  tales, 
tapicer,  n.,  upholsterer,  maker 

of  carpets. 
tappestere,  n.,  female  tapster, 

iNU'maid. 
tsrge,  n.,  target,  shield, 
tsssoille,  far,  to  assoille,  i.o.  to 

absolve, 
tswted,    pp,    matted,    with 

matted  hair, 
tead,  n.,  a  torch, 
tempest  thee  noght,  do  not 

violently  distress  thyself, 
tentie,  adj-,  watchful,  careful, 

heedful, 
terrane,  adj-,  tertian, 
texpoanden,  v.,  to  expound, 

explain, 
thack,  n.,  thatch, 
thack  and  rape,  the  covering 

of    a    house;    hence,     the 

*'  home  necessities.** 
thae,  pron.,  those, 
thalighte,  for  thee  alights  (in 

thee  alighte)alightedin  thee. 
thanne,  adv.,  then, 
tharray,  for,  the  array, 
theech  (so), /or,  so  thee  ioh,  as 

I  may  thrive,  as  I  hope  to 

prosper, 
thegither,  ado.,  together, 
thencrees,  for,  the  increase. 
thestat,  for,  the  state  (or  con- 
dition), 
thewes,  n.  pi.,  manners,  be- 
havior,  mental  and  moral 

qualities. 
thole,  v.,  to  endure,  suffer, 
thrang,  n.,  throng, 
thrave,  24  sheaves  of  com. 
thilke,  that, 
tho,  pron.,  those, 
thowes,  n.  pi.,  thaws, 
thrall,  n.,  slave,  slavery, 
thridle,  n.,  third, 
thrillant,  adj.,  piercing,  keen, 
thritty,  adj.,  thirty, 
thryes,  adv.,  thrice, 
thurgh,  prep.,  by  means  of. 
tikelnesse,  n.,  instability,  lack 

of  steadiness, 
timmer,  n.,  timber, 
tint,  adj't  lost. 


tipet,  n.,  tippet,  cape. 

tiptoon,  n.  pi.  tiptoes. 

tirlin,  tidj.,  strippins.  uneanr- 
ingt  unroofing. 

tither,  the  other. 

Tithones,  son  of  Laomeck: 
the  king  of  Troy,  mor.^ 
favorite  of  Aurora. 

togidre,  adv.,  together. 

tombesteres,  m.  pL,  fem^ 
dancers,  lit^tJly  fem^. 
tumblers. 

toon,  n.  pi.,  toes. 

tord,  n.,  iMece  of  duns. 

torn,  n.,  turn. 

toste,  n.,  toast. 

to-tere,  v.,  to  rend  in  pieces. 

totten,  v.,  to  take  tolL 

tovsicu  odj'f  sha^sy. 

tow,  fi.,  flax,  rope. 

towmond,  n.,  a  twelvemoatb. 

towre,  a  term  of  falcooiy:  to 
soar  in  a  spiral;  here  aps^^ 
to  deer  far  up  <hi  the  moofi- 
tain. 

towres  (thoee  bricky  towrs'< 
the  Temple.  Formerly  itr 
abode  of  the  Knights  Tera- 
plar;  after  the  diaaolation  c^ 
their  order,  granted  to  tb: 
Knights  of  St.  John,  and  b^ 
them  leased  to  the  studeoti 
of  Gommon  Law,  who  ha't 
remained  there  ever  since. 

trad,  pp.,  treaded,  copulated 

traynes,  n.  pL,  the  tails;  gaik, 
artifice;  a  draw-net. 

traytonrs,  n.  p2.,  traitors. 

treen,  n.  pL,  trees. 

trcte,  9.,  to  treat. 

iretys»  adj.,  well  proportioosc. 
long. 

trompe,  a.,  trumpet. 

trouuie,  n.,  troth. 

trowe,  v.,  to  bdieve. 

tiikked,  pp.,  tucked. 

twalpennie,  n.,  a  penny. 

twalpint,  12  pint. 

twa  or  tweye,  adj.^  two. 

twinne,  v.,  to  sever,  part. 

tyke,  n.,  a  dog. 

^thes,  n.  pL,  tithes. 

nnbrent,  pp.,  unbumt. 

unco,  adj.,  strange,  remark- 
able, uncommon. 

itnco  gnid,  the  rigidly  ri^> 
eous. 

tmcrudded,  pp.,  uncurdled 

undem,  n.,  a  particular  tivr- 
in  the  mormng  is  h&e  ul- 
plied,  about  9  a-M.  or  later- 

unkend,  pp.,  unknown. 

onlich,  adv.,  unlike. 

onnethes,  eido.,  scarcely,  hard- 
ly, with  difficulty. 


unweetiiig,  adj.^  ignorant,  un- 

oozuBcious,  by  accident. 
osquabftet  n.,  whisky. 

Yftche,  n.,  cow,  beast. 
Yariable,  adj.,  various. 
TaTasour,     n.,     a    subvassal 

(next  in  dignity  to  a  baron). 
Temide,  n.,  vemicle. 
veyl,  n.,  veil. 
vigilge8|,    71.,    vigils,    evening 

meetings, 
vitaille,  n.,  victuals, 
voys,  n.,  voice. 

wabster,  n.,  weaver. 

wad,  woula,  would  have  (v. 
preaent), 

wae,  a4;.,  woeful,  sorrowful 
(fioznetiines  used  sarcasti- 
cally). 

Waesucks,  interj.t  Alas  I 

wal,  n.,  wall. 

walety  n.,  wallet. 

wan,  won,  gained  (v.  preteriO* 

war  or  ware,  adj,,  prudent, 
discreet. 

wark,  n.,  work. 

wark-lmne,  n.,  a  tool,  a  loom. 

warlocks,  n.  pi.,  wizards. 

waryce,  v.,  to  heal,  cure. 

wa's,  n.  pl.t  walls. 

wast,  n.,  waste. 

wastel-breed,  n.,  cake,  bread, 
bread  of  the  best  quality. 

waught,  n.,  deep  draught. 

wawue,  adj.,  ample,  large, 
robust. 

wayk,  adj'*  weak. 

wayne,  a.,  vain;  n.,  vein. 

weans,  n.,  a  child. 

webbe,  n.,  a  weaver. 

weel-gaun,  adj.,  well-going. 

weel-hained,  adj.,  well  saved. 

weet,  v.,  to  wet. 

wele,  n.,  happiness,  fortune. 

welke,  v.,  to  fade. 

welked,  pp.,  withered. 

welle,  n.,  well,  source,  spring. 

wende,  would  have  thought. 

wenen,  v.,  to  ween,  suppose. 
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weneth,  imagines  (v.  preeerU). 

weire,  n.,  war. 

werte,  n.,  wart. 

weyeden,  pp.,  weighed. 

weyes,  n.  pc.,  ways. 

Weylaway,  interj.,  Alas  I' 

wha,  pron.,  who. 

whaUy,  adj.,  discolored  (as  in 
wall  eyes). 

whalpit,  pp.,  whelped. 

whang,  n.,  a  large  slice. 

wheep,  n.,  small  beer. 

whelkes,  n.  pi.,  pimples, 
blotches. 

whelpe,  n.,  puppy,  cub. 

whilom,  adv.,  once  on  a  time, 
formerly. 

whott,  adj't  hot. 

whyleare,  sometime  ago  or 
before,  lately. 

whyles,  sometimes,  now  and 
then. 

whyt,  adj.,  white. 

wimpel,  n.,  wimpel,  covering 
for  the  head,  gathered 
around  it,  and  pleated  under 
the  chin. 

widwe,  n.,  widow. 

wight,  n.,  person,  creature, 
man. 

wike,  n.,  week. 

wikke,  adj.,  wicked. 

winnocks,  n.  pi.,  windows. 

wiste,  knew  (v.  preterit). 

witing,  n.,  knowledge,  cogniz- 
ance. 

wize,  adj.,  wise,  way. 

wlatsom,  ck^*.,  disgusting, 
heinous. 

wo,  adj.,  sad,  grieved. 

wol,  will  {v.  present). 

wolden,  would  wish  (v.  vreaerU). 

woldestow,  for,  would  st  you. 

woll,  a.,  well,  n.,  wool. 

wolle,  n.,  wool. 

wone,  n.,  custom,  usage. 

wooing,  dwelling  (v.  pres. 
parte). 

wonner,  a  wonder,  marvel 
(sometimes  used  contempt- 
uously). 
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woodneste,  n.,  madness,  rage, 
woot,  (I),  I  know  Iv.  present). 
wortes,  n.  p2.,  herbs, 
wrack,    n.,    violence;    v.,    to 

wreck, 
wreke,  v.,  to  wreak,  avenge, 
wyf,  n.,  wife, 
wyliecoat,  n.,  undervest. 
wyn,  n.,  wine. 

yaf,  gavest  (v.  present)- 

y-bore,  pp.,  borne,  carried. 

y-boren,  pp.,  bom. 

y-chaped,  pp.,  furnished  with 
chapes  or  metal  caps  (placed 
at  the  end  of  the  sheath). 

y-corven,  pp.,  cut. 

ydel,  adj.,  idle. 

ydrad,  pp.,  dreaded. 

y-drawe,  pp.,  drawn. 

yeddinges,  n.  pi.,  songs. 

yede,  v.,  to  go. 

yeldhalle,  n.,  guild-hall. 

yell's,  adj.,  dry,  milkless. 

yelwe,  adj.,  yellow. 

yeman,  n.,  yeoman. 

yemanly,  adv.,  in  a  yeomanlikc 
manner. 

yen,  n.  pi.,  eyes. 

yerde,  n.,  switch. 

yeme,  error  for  erme,  v.,  to 
feel  sad,  grieve. 

yfed,  pp.,  fed. 

yill-caup,  n.,  a  wooden  drink- 
ing vessel. 

y-knowe,  pp.,  known. 

y-led,  pp.,  guided,  conducted. 

y-logged,  pp.,  lodged. 

y-nogh,  enough. 

yod,  pp.,  gone. 

yont,  adv.,  beyond. 

yplaste,  pp.,  placed. 

y-preved,  pp.,  proved  (to  be) 

y-sprad,  pp.,  spread. 

yts,  pron.,  its. 

yve,  n.,  ivy. 

yvel,  adj.,  evil. 

y-wis,  adv.,  certainly,  trul>. 
verily. 

y-write,  pp.,  written. 
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A  barking  louiid  the  Shepherd  hears,  338. 

Ae  fond  Idas,  then  we  sever  I  296. 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine,  22. 

A  glorious  people  vibrated  again  .  .  .  636. 

Ah,  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched  wight,  668. 

A  little  mushroom  table  spread,  122. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay,  180. 

All  Nature  seems  at  work*   Slugs  leave  their 

lair.  382. 
All  that  I  know.  773. 
All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights.  367. 
Almost  at  the  root,  363. 
Among  these  latter  busts  we  count  by  scores, 

777. 
And  is  this  —  Yarrow?  —  Thia  the  Stream. 

364. 
And  the  first  gray  of  morning  filled  the  east, 

684. 
And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair,  460. 
A  povre  widwe,  somdel  8toi>e  in  age,  14. 
A  rose-bud,  by  my  early  walk,  294« 
A  simple  Child,  303. 
As  Julia  once  a-slumbering  lay.  120. 
A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal.  309. 
As  one  who  hangs  down-bending  from  the  side. 

319. 
As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went,  027. 
A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress,  1 19. 
As  when  a  ship,  that  flyes  t&yre  under  sayle, 

65. 
A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,  646. 
At  the  midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep- 
time,  832. 
Ave  Marial  o'er  the  earth  and  sea,  498. 
Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  Saints,  whose 

bones,  136. 
A  wanderer  is  man  from  his  birth,  602. 
Ay  me  I  how  many  perils  doc  enfold,  69. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth,  660. 
Behold  her,  single  in  the  field.  336. 
Behold!  I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand,  101. 
Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed,  334. 
Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  of  Trompington,  318. 
Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live,  121. 
Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,  1 16. 
Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away!  760. 
Break,  break,  break,  626*. 


I  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead,  386. 

Bright  Flower!  whose  homeis  everjrwhere,  334. 

Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou 
;      art!  680. 

;  Bright  tulips,  we  do  know,  128. 
!  Bury  the  Great  Duke,  666. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  opprest, 
216. 

But  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more,  787. 

By  this  the  northeme  wagoner  had  set,  29. 

Calme  was  the  day.  and  through  the  trem- 
bling ayre,  112. 

Close  by  thoee  meads,  for  ever  orown'd  with 
flowers,  212. 

Clouds,  lingering  yet,  extend  in  solid  bars,  340. 

Coldly,  sadly  descends,  612. 

Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away*  690. 

Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 
height,  628. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,  664. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,  115. 

Comin  thro'  the  rye,  poor  body,  298. 

'Courage!'  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the 
land,  622. 

Creep  into  thy  narrow  bed,  699. 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a 
doud,  136. 

Cupid,  as  he  lay  among,  119. 

Cyriack,  this  three  years'  day  these  eyea^ 
though  dear,  137. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  Power,  247. 
Day!  Faster  and  more  fast,  761. 
Dear,  though  to  part  it  be  a  hell,  119. 
Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars, 

187. 
Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo,  299. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair.  332. 
Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  beloved  brotherhood!  608. 
Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable,  699. 
Etf^mal  Spirit  of  the  ohainless  Mind!  470. 
Ethereal  minstrel!  pilgrim  of  the  sky!  366. 
Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam,  669. 

Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light,  400. 
Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see,  122. 
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Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree,  123. 

Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  grew  up, 

313. 
Fair  Star  of  evening,  Splendour  of  the  west, 

332. 
Fare  thee  well!  and  if  for  ever,  451. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the 

North,  295. 
Fear  death?  —  to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

797. 
First  I  salute  this  soil  of  the  blessed,  river  and 

rockl  825. 
Five  years  have  past;  five  summers,  with  the 

length,  305. 
Flee  fro  the  prees,  and  dwelle  with  sothfast- 

nesse,  1. 
Flower  in  the  crannied  wall,  626. 
For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear,  298. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony,  196. 
From  noisef ul  arms,  and  acts  of  prowess  done, 

719. 
From  Stirling  castle  we  have  seen,  336. 
Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies,  116. 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may,  121. 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming  mom, 

120. 
Goethe  in  Weimar  sleeps;  and  Greece,  611. 
Go,  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine,  294. 
Go,  for  they  call  you,  shepherd,  from  the  hill, 

603. 
Go  thou  forth,  my  book,  though  late,  124. 
Grow  old  along  with  me!  790. 

Had  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough 

and  to  spare,  764. 
Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit!  535. 
Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care,  205. 
Hark!  ah,  the  nightingale,  598. 
Hark,  hark!  the  lark  at  Heaven's  gate  sings, 

115. 
Harp  of  the  North!  that  mouldering  long  hast 

hung.  392. 
Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star, 

377. 
Ha!  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie?  287. 
Hence,  loathed  Melancholy,  130. 
Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys,  132. 
Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee,  124. 
High  in  the  breathless  Hall  the  Minstrel  sate, 

345. 
High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far, 

149. 
High  time  now  gan  it  wez  for  Una  fayre,  93. 
Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,  627. 
'Ho!*  quod  the  knight,  'good  sir,  na-more  of 

this,'  13. 


How  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes  c: 

fills!  608. 
How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest,  233. 

I  am  just  seventeen  years  and  fire  moctbs 

old,  798. 
I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey,  262. 
1  am  poor  brother  Lippo,  by  your  leave!  7S1 
I  and  Olive  were  friends  —  and  why  xx>t?  827. 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,  533. 
I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers. 

534. 
I  dreamed  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  v&t. 

541. 
If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song.  241. 
I  fear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden,  541. 
If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps. 

324.  9, 

If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  pain,  357. 
I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings,  629. 
I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land,  52S. 
In  one  of  those  excursions  may  they  ne'er. 

322. 
In  the  deserted,  moon-blanched  street,  60QL 
In  the  hour  of  my  distress,  124. 
In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cdla.  220l 
In  these  gay  thoughts  the  Lovea  and  Graces 

shine,  205. 
In  this  lone,  open  glade  I  lie,  602. 
In  vain  to  me  the  smiling   mornings  shine, 

248. 
In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan,  377. 
I  said  —  Then,  dearest,  since  't  is  so,  776. 
I  sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds  and  bcv- 

ers,  119. 
I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Jons,  and  b^ 

761. 
Is  there  for  honest  poverty,  300. 
la  this  a  fast,  to  keep,  126. 
Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  ekik. 

414. 
It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free,  332 
It  is  an  ancient  Mariner,  358. 
"It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Fload.*^ 

334. 
It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king,  624. 
I  travelled  among  unknown  men,  309. 
It  seems  a  day,  307. 

It  was  a  dreary  morning  when  the  wheels,  316. 
I  wandered  lonely  as  a  doud,  337. 
I  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead!  51& 
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John  Anderson  my  jo,  John.  295. 
John  Gilpin  was  a  dtisen,  273. 

Kentish  Sir  Bjmg  stood  for  his  King,  7ZQ. 
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760. 
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myrtle,  456. 

Leodogran,  the  king  of  Cameliard.  670. 
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333. 
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nesse,  35. 
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287. 
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340. 
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